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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  place  before  the  general  reader  our  two  early 
poetic  masterpieces — The  Canterbury  Tales  and  The  Faerie  Queen ;  to  do  so 
in  a  way  that  will  render  their  "  popular  perusal "  easy  in  a  time  of  little  leisure 
and  unbounded  temptations  to  intellectual  languor;  and,  on  the  same  conditions, 
to  present  a  liberal  and  fairly  representative  selection  from  the  less  important 
and  familiar  poems  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  There  is,  it  may  be  said  at  the 
outset,  peculiar  advantage  and  propriety  in  placing  the  two  poets  side  by  side 
in  the  manner  now  attempted  for  the  first  time.  Although  two  centuries 
divide  them,  yet  Spenser  is  the  direct  and  really  the  immediate  successor  to 
the  poetical  inheritance  of  Chaucer.  Those  two  hundred  years,  eventful  as 
they  were,  produced  no  poet  at  all  worthy  to  take  up  the  mantle  that  fell  from 
Chaucer's  shoulders ;  and  Spenser  does  not  need  his  affected  archaisms,  nor 
his  frequent  and  reverent  appeals  to  "  Dan  Geffrey,"  to  vindicate  for  himself 
a  place  very  close  to  his  great  predecessor  in  the  literary  history  of  England. 
If  Chaucer  is  the  "  "Well  of  English  undefiled,"  Spenser  is  the  broad  and  stately 
river  that  yet  holds  the  tenure  of  its  very  life  from  the  fountain  far  away  in 
other  and  ruder  scenes. 

The  Canterbury  Tales,  so  far  as  they  are  in  verse,  have  been  printed  without 
any  abridgment  or  designed  change  in  the  sense.  But  the  two  Tales  in  prose 
—Chaucer's  Tale  of  Melibceus,  and  the  Parson's  long  Sermon  on  Penitence — 
have  been  contracted,  so  as  to  exclude  thirty  pages  of  unattractive  prose,  and 
to  admit  the  same  amount  of  interesting  and  characteristic  poetry.  The  gaps 
thus  made  in  the  prose  Tales,  however,  are  supplied  by  careful  outlines  of  the 
omitted  matter,  so  that  the  reader  need  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  whole 
aeope  and  sequence  of  the  original.  With  The  Faerie  Queen  a  bolder  course  has 
been  pursued.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  popularity  of  Spenser's  splendid  work  has 
lain  less  in  its  language  than  in  its  length.  If  we  add  together  the  three  great 
poems  of  antiquity — the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Iliad,  the  twenty-four  books 
of  the  Odyssey,  and  the  twelve  books  of  the  ^Eneid — we  get  at  the  dimensions 
of  only  one-half  of  The  Faerie  Queen.  The  six  books,  and  the  fragment  of 
a  seventh,  which  alone  exist  of  the  author's  contemplated  twelve,  number  about 
35,000  verses ;  the  stsxty  books  of  Homer  and  Virgil  number  no  more  than 
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37,000.  The  mere  bulk  of  the  poem,  then,  has  opposed  a  formidable  barrier 
to  its  popularity ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  distracting  effect  produced  by  the 
numberless  episodes,  the  tedious  narrations,  and  the  constant  repetitions,  whica 
have  largely  swelled  that  bulk.  In  this  volume  the  poem  is  compressed  into 
two-thirds  of  its  original  space,  througb  the  expedient  of  representing  the  less 
interesting  and  more  mechanical  passages  by  a  condensed  prose  outline,  m 
which  it  has  been  sought  as  far  as  possible  to  preserve  the  very  words  of  the 
poet.  "While  deprecating  a  too  critical  judgment  on  the  bare  and  constrained 
precis  standing  in  such,  trying  juxtaposition,  it  is  hoped  that  the  labour  bestowed 
in  saving  the  reader  the  trouble  of  wading  through  much  that  is  not  essential 
for  the  enjoyment  of  Spenser's  marvellous  allegory,  will  not  be  unappreciated. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  text  of  the  two  great  works,  especially 
of  The  Canterbury  Tales,  is  presented,  the  Editor  is  aware  that  some  whose 
judgment  is  weighty  will   differ  from  him.     This  volume  has  been  prepared 
"  for  popular  perusal ; "  and  its  very  rauon  d^etre  would  have  failed,  if  the 
ancient  orthography  had  been  retained.      It  has  often  been  af&rmed  by  editors 
of  Chaucer  ia   the  old  forms  of  the   language,  that  a  little  trouble  at  first 
would   render  the  antiquated  spelling   and  obsolete  inflections  a  continual 
source,  not  of  difficulty,  but  of  actual  delight,  for  the  reader  coming  to  the 
study  of  Chaucer  without  any  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  English  of 
his  day — or  of  his  copyists'  days.     Despite  this  complacent  assurance,  the 
obvious  fact  is,  that  Chaucer  in  the  old  forms  has  not  become  popular,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word ;   he  is  not  "  understanded  of  the  vulgar."     In  this 
volume,  therefore,  the  text  of  Chaucer  has  been  presented  in  nineteenth-century 
garb.     But  there  has  been  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  "  modernise  "  Chaucer, 
in  the  wider  meaning  of  the  phrase ;  to  replace  his  words  by  words  which  he  did 
not  use ;  or,  following  the  example  of  some  operators,  to  translate  him  into 
English  of  the  modem  spirit  as  well  as  the  modern  forms.     So  far  from  that,  in 
every  case  where  the  old  spelling  or  form  seemed  essential  to  metre,  to  rhyme,  or 
meaning,  no  change  has  been  attempted.     But,  wherever  its  preservation  was 
not  essential,  the  spelling  of  the  monkish  transcribers — for  the  most  ardent 
purist  must  now  despair  of  getting  at  the  spelling  of  Chaucer  himself — has 
been  discarded  for  that  of  the  reader's  own  day.     It  is  a  poor  compliment  to  the 
Father  of  English  Poetry,  to  say  that  by  such  treatment  the  bouquet  and  indi- 
viduality of  his  works  must  be  lost.     If  his  masterpiece  is  valuable  for  one 
thing  more  than  any  other,  it  is  the  vivid  distinctness  with  which  English  men 
and  women  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  there  painted,  for  the  study  of  all 
the  centuries  to  follow.     But  we  wantonly  balk  the  artist's  own  purpose,  and 
discredit  his  labour,  when  we  keep  before  his  picture  the  screen  of  dust  and 
cobwebs  which,  for  the  English  people  in  these  days,  the  crude  forms  of  the  in- 
fant language  have  practically  become.     Shakespeare  has  not  suffered  by  similar 
changes  ;  Spenser  has  not  suffered ;  it  would  be  surprising  if  Chaucer  should 
suffer,  when  the  loss  of  popular  comprehension  and  favour  in  his  case  are 
necessarily  all   the    greater  for  his   remoteness  from  our   day.     In  a  much, 
smaller  degree^  since  previous  labours  in  the  same  direction  had  left  far  less  to 
do — the  same  work  has  been  performed  for  the  spelling  of  Spenser ;  and  the 
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vrbole  endeavour  in  this  department  of  the  Editor's  task  has  been,  to  pre- 
sent a  text  plain  and  easily  intelligible  to  the  modern  reader,  without  rendering 
any  injustice  to  the  old  poet.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  believe  that  in  every 
case  both  ends  have  been  achieved  together ;  but  the  laudatores  temporis  acti — 
the  students  who  may  differ  most  from  the  plan  pursued  in  this  volume — will 
best  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  and  most  leniently  regard  any 
failure  in  the  details  of  its  accomplishment. 

With  all  the  works  of  Chaucer,  outside  The  Canterbury  Tales,  it  would 
have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  deal  within  the  scope  of  this  volume.  But 
Bearly  one  hundred  pages  (200-292),  have  been  devoted  to  his  minor  poems ; 
and,  by  dint  of  careful  selection  and  judicious  abridgment — a  connecting  outline 
of  the  story  in  all  such  cases  being  given — the  Editor  ventures  to  hope  that  he 
has  presented  fair  and  acceptable  specimens  of  Chaucer's  workmanship  in  all 
styles.  The  preparation  of  this  part  of  the  volume  has  been  a  laborious  task ; 
no  similar  attempt  on  the  same  scale  has  been  made ;  andy-while  here  also 
the  truth  of  the  text  in  matters  essential  has  been  in  nowise  sacrificed  to 
mere  ease  of  perusal,  the  general  reader  will  find  opened  up  for  him  a  new 
view  of  Chaucer  and  his  works.  Before  a  perusal  of  these  hundred  pages, 
will  melt  away  for  ever  the  lingering  tradition  or  prejudice  that  Chaucer  was 
only,  or  characteristically,  a  coarse  buffoon,  who  pandered  to  a  base  and  licen- 
tious appetite  by  painting  and  exaggerating  the  lowest  vices  of  his  time.  In 
these  selections — made  without  a  thought  of  taking  only  what  is  to  the  poet's 
credit  from  a  wide  range  of  poems  in  which  hardly  a  word  is  to  his  discredit — we 
behold  Chaucer  as  he  was ;  a  courtier,  a  gallant,  puie-hearted  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  a  philosopher,  a  poet  of  gay  and  vivid  fancy,  playing  around  themes  of 
chivahic  convention,  of  deep  human  interest,  or  broad-sighted  satire.  In  The 
Canterbury  Tales,  we  see,  not  Chaucer,  but  Chaucer's  times  and  neighbours  ; 
the  artist  has  lost  himself  in  his  work.  To  show  him  honestly  and  without 
disguise,  as  he  lived  his  own  life  and  sung  his  own  songs  at  the  brilliant  Court 
of  Edward  III.,  is  to  do  his  memory  a  moral  justice  far  more  material  than  any 
literary  wrong  that  can  ever  come  out  of  spelling.  As  to  the  minor  poems  of 
Spenser,  which  follow  The  Faerie  Queen,  the  choice  has  been  governed  by  the 
desire  to  give  at  once  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
poet's  several  styles ;  and,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Sonnets,  the  poems  so  selected 
are  given  entire. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  endeavours  to  adapt  this  volume  for  popular  use, 
which  have  been  already  noticed,  would  imperfectly  succeed  without  the  aid 
of  notes  and  glossary,  to  explain  allusions  that  have  become  obsolete,  or 
antiquated  words  which  it  was  necessary  to  retain.  An  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  render  each  page  self-explanatory,  by  placing  on  it  all  the  glossarial 
and  illustrative  notes  required  for  its  elucidation,  or — to  avoid  repetitions  that 
would  have  occupied  space — the  references  to  the  spot  where  information  may 
be  found.  The  great  advantage  of  such  a  plan  to  the  reader,  is  the  measure  of 
its  difficulty  for  the  editor.  It  permits  much  more  flexibility  in  the  choice  of 
glossarial  explanations  or  equivalents ;  it  saves  the  distracting  and  time-consum- 
ing labour  of  reference  to  the  end  or  the  beginning  of  the  book ;  but,  at  the 
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same  time,  it  largely  enhances  the  liabilities  to  error.  The  Editor  is  conscious 
that  in  the  12,000  or  13,000  notes,  as  well  as  in  the  innumerable  minute 
points  of  spelling,  accentuation,  and  rhythm,  he  must  now  and  again  be  found 
tripping ;  he  can  only  ask  any  reader  who  may  detect  all  that  he  could  himself 
point  out  as  being  amiss,  to  set  ofif  against  inevitable  mistakes  and  misjudgments, 
the  conscientious  labour  bestowed  on  the  book,  and  the  broad  consideration  of 
its  fitness  for  the  object  contemplated. 

The  Editor,  working  frequently  under  disadvantages,  has  incurred  the  sole 
responsibility  for  the  issue  of  the  undertaking.  From  books  he  has  derived 
valuable  help  ;  as  from  Mr  Cowden  Clarke's  revised  modern  text  of  The  Canter- 
bury Tales,  published  in  Mr  Nimmo's  Library  Edition  of  the  English  Poets ; 
from  Mr  Wright's  scholarly  edition  of  the  same  work ;  from  the  indispensable 
Tyrwhitt ;  from  Mr  Bell's  edition  of  Chaucer's  Poems  ;  from  Professor  Craik's 
"Spenser  and  his  Poetry,"  published  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Charles  Knight; 
and  from  many  others.  In  the  abridgment  of  The  Faerie  Queen,  the  plan 
may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  modelled  on  the  lines  of  Mr  Craik's  painstaking 
condensation  ;  but  the  coincidences  are  either  inevitable  or  involuntary.  Many 
of  the  notes,  especially  of  those  explaining  classical  references  and  those  attached 
to  the  minor  poems  of  Chaucer,  have  been  prepared  specially  for  this  edition. 
The  Editor  leaves  his  task  with  the  hope  that  his  attempt  to  remove  artificial 
obstacles  to  the  popularity  of  England's  earliest  great  poets,  will  not  altogether 
miscarry. 

D.  LAING  PURVES. 

London,  Decemhcr  7,  1869, 
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Not  in  point  of  genius  only,  but  even  in  point  of  time,  Chaucer  may  claim  the 
proud  designation  of  "  first "  English  poet.  He  wrote  "  The  Court  of  Love"  in  1346, 
and  "The  Romauntof  the  Rose,"  if  not  also  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  probably  within 
the  next  decade  :  the  dates  usually  assigned  to  the  poems  of  Laurence  Minot  extend 
from  1335  to  1355,  while  "  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman "  mentions  events  that 
occurred  in  1360  and  1362 — before  which  date  Chaucer  had  certainly  written  "  The 
Assembly  of  Fowls  "  and  his  "  Dream."  But,  though  they  were  his  contemporaries, 
neither  Minot  nor  Langland  (if  Langland  was  the  author  of  the  Vision)  at  all  ap- 
proached Chaucer  in  the  finish,  the  force,  or  the  universal  interest  of  their  works  ; 
and  the  poems  of  earlier  writers,  as  Layamon  and  the  axithor  of  the  "  Ormulum," 
are  leas  English  than  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman.  Those  poems  reflected  the 
perplexed  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  two  grand  elements  of  our  language, 
which  marked  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  a  struggle  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  political  relations  between  the  conquering  Normans  and  the  sub- 
jugated Anglo-Saxons.  Chaucer  found  two  branches  of  the  language  ;  that  spoken 
by  the  people,  Teutonic  in  its  genius  and  its  forms ;  that  spoken  by  the  learned 
and  the  noble,  based  on  the  French.  Yet  each  branch  had  begun  to  borrow  of  the 
other — just  as  nobles  and  people  had  been  taught  to  recognise  that  each  needed 
the  other  in  the  wars  and  the  social  tasks  of  the  time ;  and  Chaucer,  a  scholar,  a 
courtier,  a  man  conversant  with  all  orders  of  society,  but  accustomed  to  speak,  think, 
and  write  in  the  words  of  the  highest,  by  his  comprehensive  genius  cast  into  the 
simmering  mould  a  magical  amalgamant  which  made  the  two  half-hostile  elements 
unite  and  interpenetrate  each  other.  Before  Chaucer  wrote,  there  were  two  tongues 
in  England,  keeping  alive  the  feuds  and  resentments  of  cruel  centuries ;  when  he 
laid  down  his  pen,  there  was  practically  but  one  speech' — there  was,  and  ever  since 
has  been,  but  one  people. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  traditions — ^for  authentic 
testimonies  on  the  subject  are  wanting — ^was  bom  in  132§  ;  and  London  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  been  his  birth-place.  It  is  true  that  Leland,  the  biographer 
of  England's  first  great  poet  who  lived  nearest  to  his  time,  not  merely^speaks  of 
Chaucer  as  having  been  born  many  years  later  than  the  date  now  assigned,  but 
mentions  Berkshire  or  Oxfordshire  as  the  scene  of  his  birth.  So  great  uncer- 
tainty have  some  felt  on  the  latter  score,  that  elaborate  parallels  have  been  drawn 
between  Chaucer,  and  Homer — for  whose  birth-place  several  cities  contended,  and 
whose  descent  was  traced  to  the  demigods.  Leland  may  seem  to  have  had  fair 
opportunities  of  getting  at  the  truth  about  Chaucer's  birth — ^for  Henry  VIIL  had 
commissioned  him,  at  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  throughout  England,  to 
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search  for  records  of  public  interest  the  archives  of  the  religious  houses.  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  was  likely  to  find  many  authentic  particulars 
rega^^ing  the  personal  history  of  the  poet  in  the  quarters  which  he  explored  ;  and 
Leland's  testimony  seems  to  be  set  aside  by  Chaucer's  own  evidence  as  to  his  birth- 
place, and  by  the  contemporary  references  which  make  him  out  an  aged  man  for 
years  preceding  the  accepted  date  of  his  death.  In  one  of  his  prose  works,  "  The 
Testament  of  Love,"  the  poet  speaks  of  himself  in  terms  that  strongly  confirm  the 
claim  of  London  to  the  honour  of  giving  him  birth  ;  for  he  there  mentions  "  the 
city  of  London,  that  is  to  me  so  dear  and  sweet,  in  which  I  was  forth  growen ;  and 
more  kindly  love,"  says  he,  "  have  I  to  that  place  than  to  any  other  in  earth ;  as 
every  kindly  creature  hath  full  appetite  to  that  place  of  his  kindle/  engendrure,  and 
to  will  rest  and  peace  in  that  place  to  abide.''  This  tolerably  direct  evidence  is 
supported — so  far  as  it  can  be  at  such  an  interval  of  time — ^by  the  learned  Camden ; 
in  his  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  describes  Spenser,  who  (see  page  295)  was 
certainly  born  in  London,  as  being  a  fellow-citizen  of  Chaucer's — '^Edmundus  Spen- 
serus,patricl  Londinensis, Musis  adeo  arrideniibits  natits,  ut  omnes  Angiitis  superioris 
avi  poetas,  ne  Chaucero  quidem,  conoive  excepto,  superaret."  The  records  of  the 
time  notice  more  than  one  person  of  the  name  of  Chaucer,  who  held  honourable 
positions  about  the  Court ;  and  though  we  cannot  distinctly  trace  the  poet's  rela- 
tionship with  any  of  these  namesakes  or  antecessors,  we  find  excellent  ground  for 
belief  that  his  family  or  friends  stood  weU  at  Court,  in  the  ease  with  which 
Chaucer  made  his  way  there,  and  in  his  subsequent  career. 

Like  his  great  successor,  Spenser,  it  was  the  fortune  of  Chaucer  to  live  under  a 
splendid,  chivalrous,  and  high-spirited  reign.  1328  was  the  second  year  of  Edward 
IIL  ;  and,  what  with  Scotch  wars,  French  expeditions,  and  the  strenuous  and  costly 
struggle  to  hold  England  in  a  worthy  place  among  the  States  of  Europe,  there  was 
suificient  bustle,  bold  achievement,  and  high  ambition  in  the  period  to  inspire  a 
poet  who  was  prepared  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  day.  It  was  an  age  of  elaborate 
courtesy,  of  high-paced  gallantry,  of  courageous  venture,  of  noble  disdain  for  mean 
tranquillity ;  and  Chaucer,  on  the  whole  a  man  of  peaceful  avocations,  was  pene- 
trated to  the  depth  of  his  consciousness  with  the  lofty  and  lovely  civil  side  of  that 
briUiant  and  restless  military  period.  No  record  of  his  youthful  years,  however, 
remains  to  us  ;  if  we  believe  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  a  student  of  Cam- 
bridge, it  is  only  on  the  strength  of  a  reference  in  his  "  Court  of  Love  "  (page  206), 
where  the  narrator  is  made  to  say  that  his  name  is  Philogenet,  "of  Cambridge 
clerk  ;"  while  he  had  (page  201)  already  told  us  that  when  he  was  stirred  to  seek 
the  Court  of  Cupid  he  was  "  at  eighteen  year  of  age."  According  to  Leland,  how- 
ever, he  was  educated  at  Oxford,  proceeding  thence  to  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, to  finish  his  studies ;  but  there  remains  no  certain  evidence  of  his  having 
belonged  to  either  University.  At  the  sanie  time,  it  is  not  doubted  that  his  family 
was  of  good  condition  ;  and,  whether  or  not  we  accept  the  assertion  that  his  father 
held  the  rank  of  knighthood— rejecting  the  hypotheses  that  make  him  a  merchant 
or  a  vintner  "  at  the  comer  of  Kirton  Lane  " — it  is  plain,  from  Chaucer's  whole  career 
that  he  had  introductions  to  public  life,  and  recommendations  to  courtly  favour 
whoUy  independent  of  his  genius.  We  have  the  clearest  testimony  that  his  mental 
training  was  of  wide  range  and  thorough  excellence,  altogether  rare  for  a  mere  cour- 
tier in  those  days  :  his  poems  attest  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  divinity 
the  philosophy,  and  the  scholarship  of  his  time,  and  show  him  to  have  had  the 
sciences,  as  then  developed  and  taught,  "  at  his  fingers'  ends."  Another  proof  of 
Chaucer's  good  birth  and  fortune  would  be  found  in  the  statement  that  after  his 
University  career  was  completed,  he  entered  the  Inner  Temple — the  expenses  of 
which  could  be  borne  only  by  men  of  noble  and  opulent  families ;  but  although 
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there  is  a  story  that  he  was  once  fined  two  shillings  for  thrashing  a  Franciscan  friar 
in  Fleet  Street,  we  have  no  direct  authority  for  believing  that  the  poet  devoted 
himself  to  the  uncongenial  study  of  the  law.  No  special  display  of  knowledge  on 
that  subject  appears  in  his  works ;  yet  in  the  sketch  of  the  Manciple,  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Canterbviry  Tales  (page  23),  may  be  found  indications  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  internal  economy  of  the  Inns  of  Coiu-t ;  while  numerous  legal  phrases  and 
references  hint  that  his  comprehensive  information  was  not  at  fault  on  legal  mat- 
ters. Leland  says  that  he  quitted  the  University  "  a  ready  logician,  a  smooth  rheto- 
rician, a  pleasant  poet,  a  grave  philosopher,  an  ingenious  mathematician,  and  a  holy 
divine ;"  and  by  all  accounts,  when  Geoffrey  Chaucer  comes  before  us  authentically 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  was  possessed  of  knowledge  and  accom- 
plishments far  beyond  the  common  standard  of  his  day. 

Chaucer  at  this  period  possessed  also  other  qualities  fitted  to  recommend  him 
to  favour  in  a  Court  like  that  of  Edward  III.  Urry  describes  him,  on  the  authority 
of  a  portrait,  as  being  then  "  of  a  fair  beautiful  complexion,  his  lips  red  and  full,  his 
size  of  a  just  medium,  and  his  port  and  air  graceful  and  majestic.  So,"  continues 
the  ardent  biographer,^^ — "  so  that  every  ornament  that  could  claim  the  approbation 
of  the  great  and  fair,  his  abilities  to  record  the  valour  of  the  one,  and  celebrate  the 
beauty  of  the  other,  and  his  wit  and  gentle  behaviour  to  converse  with  both,  con- 
spired to  make  him  a  complete  courtier."  If  we  believe  that  his  "  Court  of  Love  " 
lad  received  such  publicity  as  the  literary  media  of  the  time  allowed  in  the  some- 
what narrow  and  select  literary  world — not  to  speak  of  "Troilus  and  Cressida," 
which,  as  Lydgate  mentions  it  first  among  Chaucer's  works,  some  have  supposed  to 
he  a  youthful  production — we  find  a  third  and  not  less  powerful  recommendation 
to  the  favour  of  the  great  co-operating  with  his  learning  and  his  gallant  bearing. 
Elsewhere  (page  281)  reasons  have  been  shown  for  doubt  whether  "Troilus  and 
Cressida"  should  not  be  assigned  to  a  later  period  of  Chaucer's  life  ;  but  very  little 
is  positively  known  about  the  dates  and  sequence  of  his  various  works.  In  the  year 
1386,  being  called  as  witness  with  regard  to  a  contest  on  a  point  of  heraldry 
between  Lord  Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  Chaucer  deposed  that  he  entered 
on  his  military  career  in  1359.  In  that  year  Edward  III.  invaded  France,  for  the 
third  time,  in  pursuit  of  his  claim  to  the  French  crown  ;  and  we  may  fancy  that,  in 
describing  the  embarkation  of  the  knights  in  "Chaucer's  Dream"  (pages  277-278), 
the  poet  gained  some  of  the  vividness  and  stir  of  his  picture  from  his  recollections 
of  the  embarkation  of  the  splendid  and  well-appointed  royal  host  at  Sandwich,  on 
board  the  eleven  hundred  transports  provided  for  the  enterprise.  In  this  expedition 
the  laurels  of  Poitiers  were  flung  on  the  ground ;  after  vainly  attempting  Eheims 
and  Paris,  Edward  was  constrained,  by  cruel  weather  and  lack  of  provisions,  to  re- 
treat toward  his  ships ;  the  fury  of  the  elements  made  the  retreat  more  disastrous 
than  an  overthrow  in  pitched  battle ;  horses  and  men  perished  by  thousands,  or 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  French.  Chaucer,  who  had  been  made  pri- 
soner at  the  siege  of  Retters,  was  among  the  captives  in  the  possession  of  France 
when  the  treaty  of  Bretigny — ^the  "great  peace" — was  concluded,  in  May,  1360. 
Returning  to  England,  as  we  may  suppose,  at  the  peace,  the  poet,  ere  long,  fell 
into  another  and  a  pleasanter  captivity  ;  for  his  marriage  is  generally  believed  to 
have  taken  place  shortly  after  his  release  from  foreign  durance.  He  had  already 
gained  the  personal  friendship  and  favour  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the 
King's  son  ;  the  Duke,  while  Earl  of  Richmond,  had  courted,  and  won  to  wife  after 
a  certain  delay,  Blanche,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster ; 
and  Chaucer  is  by  some  believed  to  have  written  "  The  Assembly  of  Fowls  "  to 
celebrate  the  wooing,  as  he  wrote  "  Chaucer's  Dream  "  to  celebrate  the  wedding,  of 
liis  patron.    The  marriage  took  place  in  1359,  the  year  of  Chaucer's  expedition  to 
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France  ;  and  as,  in  "  The  Assembly  of  Fowls,"  the  formel  or  female  eagle,  who  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  Lady  Blanche,  begs  that  her  choice  of  a  mate  may  be 
deferred  for  a  year,  1358  and  1359  have  been  assigned  as  the  respective  dates  of  the 
two  poems  already  mentioned.  In  the  "  Dream,"  Chaucer  prominently  introduces 
his  own  lady-love,  to  whom,  after  the  happy  union  of  his  patron  with  the  Lady 
Blanche,  he  is  wedded  amid  great  rejoicing ;  and  various  expressions  in  the  same 
poem  show  that  not  only  was  the  poet  high  in  favour  with  the  illustrious  pair,  but 
that  his  future  wife  had  also  peculiar  claims  on  their  regard.  She  was  the 
younger  daughter  of  Sir  Payne  Koet,  a  native  of  Hainault,  who  had,  like  many  of 
his  countrymen,  been  attracted  to  England  by  the  example  and  patronage  of  Queen 
Philippa.  The  favourite  attendant  on  the  Lady  Blanche  was  her  elder  sister 
Katherine  :  subsequently  married  to  Sir  Hugh  Swynford,  a  gentleman  of  Lincoln- 
shire ;  and  destined,  after  the  death  of  Blanche,  to  be  in  succession  governess  of 
her  children,  mistress  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  lawf  uUy-wedded  Duchess  of  Lancaster. 
It  is  quite  sufficient  proof  that  Chaucer's  position  at  Court  was  of  no  mean  conse- 
quence, to  find  that  his  wife,  the  sister  of  the  future  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  was  one 
of  the  royal  maids  of  honour,  and  even,  as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  conjectures,  a  god- 
daughter of  the  Queen — for  her  name  also  was  Philippa. 

Between  1359,  when  the  poet  himself  testifies  that  he  was  made  prisoner  while 
bearing  arms  in  France,  and  September  1366,  when  Queen  Philippa  granted  to  her 
former  maid  of  honour,  by  the  name  of  PMlippa  Chaucer,  a  yeanly  pension  of  ten 
marks,  or  ^6,  13s.  4d.,  we  have  no  authentic  mention  of  Chaucer,  express  or  in- 
direct. It  is  plain  from  this  grant  that  the  poet's  marriage  with  Sir  Payne  Eoet's 
daughter  was  not  celebrated  later  than  1366  ;  the  probability  is,  that  it  closely 
followed  his  return  from  the  wars.  In  1367,  Edward  III.  settled  upon  Chaucer  a 
life-pension  of  twenty  marks,  "  for  the  good  service  which  oiir  beloved  Valet — 
dilectus  Valettus  nosier — Geoffrey  Chaucer  has  rendered,  and  will  render  in  time  to 
come."  Camden  explains  Valettus  hospitii  to  signify  a  Gentleman  of  the  Privy 
Chamber ;  Selden  says  that  the  designation  was  bestowed  "  upon  young  heirs 
designed  to  be  knighted,  or  young  gentlemen  of  great  descent  and  quality."  What- 
ever the  strict  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  plain  that  the  poet's  position  was 
honourable  and  near  to  the  King's  person,  and  also  that  his  worldly  circumstances 
were  easy,  if  not  afiluent — for  it  need  not  be  said  that  twenty  marks  in  those  days 
represented  twelve  or  twenty  times  the  sum  in  these.  It  is  believed  that  he  found 
powerful  patronage,  not  merely  from  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  wife,  but  from 
Margaret  Countess  of  Pembroke,  the  Bang's  daughter.  To  her  Chaucer  is  supposed 
to  have  addressed  the  "  Goodly  Ballad"  (page  289),  in  which  the  lady  is  celebrated  ^ 
under  the  image  of  the  daisy  ;  her  he  is  by  some  understood  to  have  represented  ' 
under  the  title  of  Queen'. Alcestis,  in  the  "  Court  of  Love ''  and  the  Prologue  to  "  The  ' 
Legend  of  Good  Women ;"  and  in  her  praise  we  may  read  his  charming  descriptions  ' 
and  eulogies  of  the  daisy— French,  "Marguerite,"  the  name  of  his  Royal  patroness. 
To  this  period  of  Chaucer's  career  we  may  probably  attribute  the  elegant  and  ' 
courtly,  if  somewhat  conventional,  poems  of  "The  Flower  and  the  Leaf"  "The  5 
Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,"  &c.  "  The  Lady  Margaret,"  says  Urry,  "...  would  * 
frequently  compliment  him  upon  his  poems.  But  this  is  not  to  be  meant  of  Ms  » 
Canterbury  Tales,  they  being  written  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  the 
courtier  and  the  fine  gentleman  gave  way  to  solid  sense  and  plain  descriptions.  In  ] 
his  love-pieces  he  was  obliged  to  have  the  strictest  regard  to  modesty  and  decency 
the  ladies  at  that  time  insisting  so  much  upon  the  nicest  punctilios  of  honour  that  « 
it  was  highly  criminal  to  depreciate  their  sex,  or  do  anything  that  might  offend  ^ 
virtue."  Chaucer,  in  their  estimation,  had  sinned  against  the  dignity  and  honour  '' 
of  womankind  by  his  translation  of  the  French  "  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  and  by  his    * 
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« Troilus  and  Cressida " — assuming  it  to  have  been  among  his  less  mature  works  ; 
and  to  atone  for  those  offences  the  Lady  Margaret  (though  other  and  older  accounts 
say  that  it  was  the  first  Queen  of  Kichard  11.,  Anne  of  Bohemia),  prescribed  to  him 
the  task  of  writing  "  The  Legend  of  Good  Women ''  (see  introductory  note,  page 
281).  About  this  period,  too,  we  may  place  the  composition  of  Chaucer's  AB.C., 
or  The  Prayer  of  Our  Lady  (page  287),  made  at  the  request  of  the  Duchess  Blanche, 
a  lady  of  great  devoutness  in  her  private  life.  She  died  in  1369  ;  and  Chaucer,  as 
he  had  allegorised  her  wooing,  celebrated  her  marriage,  and  aided  her  devotions, 
now  lamented  her  death,  in  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Book  of  the  Duchess ;  or,  the 
Death  of  Blanche.^ 

In  1370,  Chaucer  was  employed  on  the  King's  service  abroad ;  and  in  November 
1372,  by  the  title  of  "  Scutifer  nosier"— oxix  Esquire  or  Shield-bearer — he  was 
associated  with  "  Jacobus  Pronan,"  and  "  Johannes  de  Mari  civis  Januensis,"  in  a 
royal  commission,  bestowing  full  powers  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  his 
Council,  and  State.  The  object  of  the  embassy  was  to  negotiate  upon  the  choice 
of  an  English  port  at  which  the  Genoese  might  form  a  commercial  establishment ; 
and  Chaucer,  having  quitted  England  in  December,  visited  Genoa  and  Florence,  and 
returned  to  England  before  the  22d  of  November  1373— for  on  that  day  he  drew  his 
pension  from  the  Exchequer  in  person.  The  most  interesting  point  connected  with 
this  Italian  mission  is  the  question,  whether  Chaucer  visited  Petrarch  at  Padua. 
That  he  did,  is  unhesitatingly  aflarmed  by  the  old  biographers ;  but  the  authentic 
notices  of  Chaucer  during  the  years  1372-1373,  as  shown  by  the  researches  of  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  are  confined  to  the  facts  already  stated ;  and  we  are  left  to  answer 
the  question  by  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  by  the  aid  of  what  faint  light  the 
poet  himself  affords.  We  can  scarcely  fancy  that  Chaucer,  visiting  Italy  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  capacity  which  opened  for  him  easy  access  to  the  great  and  the 
famous,  did  not  embrace  the  chance  of  meeting  a  poet  whose  works  he  evidently 
knew  in  their  native  tongue,  and  highly  esteemed.  With  Mr  Wright,  we  are 
strongly  disinclined  to  believe  "that  Chaucer  did  not  profit  by  the  opportunity 
...  of  improving  his  acquaintance  with  the  poetry,  if  not  the  poets,  of  the  country 
he  thus  visited,  whose  influence  was  now  being  felt  on  the  literature  of  most  countries 
of  Western  Europe."  That  Chaucer  was  familiar  with  the  Italian  language  appears  not 
merely  from  his  repeated  selection  as  Envoy  to  Italian  States,  but  by  many  passages 
in  his  poetry,  from  "  The  Assembly  of  Fowls  "  to  "  The  Canterbury  Tales."  In  the 
opening  of  the  first  poem  (as  pointed  out  in  note  37,  page  217)  there  is  a  striking 
parallel  to  Dante's  inscription  on  the  gate  of  Hell.  The  first  Song  of  Troilus,  in 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  (page  250),  is  a  nearly  literal  translation  of  Petrarch's  88th 
Sonnet.  In  the  Prologue  to  "  The  Legend  of  Good  Women "  (see  note  10,  page 
285),  there  is  a  reference  to  Dante  which  can  hardly  have  reached  the  poet  at  second- 
hand. And  in  Chaucer's  great  work — as  in  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale  (see  note  22, 
page  81),  and  The  Monk's  Tale  (see  note  13,  page  164)— direct  reference  by  name  is 
made  to  Dante,  "  the  wise  poet  of  Florence,"  "  the  great  poet  of  Italy,"  as  the 
source  whence  the  author  has  quoted.  When  we  consider  the  poet's  high  place  in 
literature  and  at  Court,  which  could  not  fail  to  make  him  free  of  the  hospitalities 
of  the  brilliant  little  Lombard  States  ;  his  familiarity  with  the  tongue  and  the  works 

^  Called  IQ  the  editions  before  1597  "  The  Dream  of  Chaucer"— and  inadrertently  mentioned 
under  that  name  in  note  31,  page  60.  The  poem,  -which  is  not  included  in  the  present  edition, 
does  indeed,  like  many  of  Chaucer's  smaller  works,  tell  the  story  of  a  dream,  in  which  a  knight, 
representing  John  of  Gaunt,  is  found  hy  the  poet  mourning  the  loss  of  his  lady ;  but  the  true 
"Dream  of  Chaucer,"  in  which  he  celebrates  the  marriage  of  his  patron,  was  published  for  the 
first  time  by  Speght  in'  1597.  John  of  Gaunt,  in  the  end  of  1371,  married  his  second  wife, 
Constance,  daughter  to  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Spain ;  so  that  "  The  Book  of  the  Duchess  "  must 
have  been  written  between  1369  and  1371.  * 
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of  Italy's  greatest  bards,  dead  and  living ;  the  reverential  regard  which  he  paid  to 
the  memory  of  great  poets,  of  which  we  have  examples  in  "  The  House  of  Fame, 
and  at  the  close  of  "  Troilus  and  Cressida"  ;^  along  with  his  own  testimony  in  the 
Prologue  to  The  Clerk's  Tale,  we  cannot  fail  to  construe  that  testimony  as  a  decla- 
ration that  the  Tale  was  actually  told  to  Chaucer  by  the  lips  of  Petrarch,  in  1373|, 
the  very  year  in  which  Petrarch  translated  it  into  Latin,  from  Boccaccio's  "  De- 
cameron." "  Mr  Bell  notes  the  objection  to  this  interpretation,  that  the  words  are 
put  into  the  mouth,  not  of  the  poet,  but  of  the  Clerk ;  and  meets  it  by  the  counter- 
objection,  that  the  Clerk,  being  a  purely  imaginary  personage,  could  not  have 
learned  the  story  at  Padua  from  Petrarch — and  therefore  that  Chaucer  must  have 
departed  from  the  dramatic  assumption  maintained  in  the  rest  of  the  dialogue. 
Instances  could  be  adduced  from  Chaucer's  writings  to  show  that  such  a  sudden 
"  departure  from  the  dramatic  assumption  "  would  not  be  unexampled  :  witness  the 
"aside"  in  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue,  where,  after  the  jolly  Dame  has  asserted 
that  "  half  so  boldly  there  can  no  man  swear  and  lie  as  a  woman  can"  (page  73),  the 
poet  hastens  to  interpose,  in  his  own  person,  these  two  lines  : 

"  I  say  not  this  by  wives  that  be  wise, 
But  if  it  be  when  they  them  misadvise." 

And  again,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  "  Legend  of  Good  Women,"  from  a  description  of 
the  daisy — 

"  She  is  the  clearness  and  the  very  light, 
That  in  this  darke  world  me  guides  and  leads,'' 

the  poet,  in  the  very  next  lines,  slides  into  an  address  to  his  lady : 

"  The  heart  within  my  sorrowful  heart  you  dreads 
And  loves  so  sore,  that  yi  be,  verily, 
The  mistress  of  my  wit,  and  nothing  I,"  &o.' 

When,  therefore,  the  Clerk  of  Oxford  is  made  to  say  that  he  will  tell  a  tale— 

"The  which  that  I 
Leam'd  at  Padova  of  a  worthy  clerk, 
As  proved  by  his  wordes  and  his  werk. 
He  is  now  dead,  and  nailed  in  his  chest, 
I  pray  to  God  to  give  his  soul  good  rest. 
Francis  Petraro',  the  laureate  poete, 
Highte  this  clerk,  whose  rhetoric  so  sweet 
niumin'd  all  Itaile  of  poetry.  .  .  . 
But  forth  to  tellen  of  this  worthy  man, 
Xhat  taughte  me  this  tale,  as  I  began."  .  .  . 

we  may  without  violent  effort  believe  that  Chaucer  speaks  in  his  own  person,  though 
dramatically  the  words  are  on  the  Clerk's  hps.  And  the  belief  is  not  impaired 
by  the  sorrowful  way  in  which  the  Clerk  lingers  on  Petrarch's  death — which  would 
be  less  intelligible  if  the  fictitious  narrator  had  only  read  the  story  in  the  Latin 
translation,  than  if  we  suppose  the  news  of  Petrarch's  death  at  Arquil  in  July  1374 
to  have  closely  followed  Chaucer  to  England,  and  to  have  cruelly  and  irresistibly 
mingled  itself  with  our  poet's  personal  recollections  of  his  great  Italian  contempor- 
ary. Nor  must  we  regard  as  without  significance  the  manner  in  which  the  Clerk  is 
made  to  distinguish  between  the  "body"  of  Petrarch's  tale,  and  the  fashion  in  which 
it  was  set  forth  in  writing,  with  a  proem  that  seemed  "  a  thing  impertinent,"  save 

1  "Where  (page  273)  he  bids  his  "little  book" 

"Subject  be  unto  all  poesy. 
And  kiss  the  steps,  where  as  thou  soesl  space. 
Of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Homer,  Lucan,  Stace." 

2  See  note  13,  page  93.  ^  See  note  16,  page  282. 
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that  the  poet  had  chosen  in  that  way  to  "  convey  his  matter'' — told,  or  "  taught," 
80  much  more  directly  and  simply  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
positively  on  the  subject ;  the  question  whether  Chaucer  saw  Petrarch  in  1373  must 
lemaiu  a  moot-point,  so  long  as  we  have  only  our  present  information ;  but  fancy 
loves  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  the  two  poets  conversing  under  the  vines  at  ArquS.; 
and  we  find  in  the  history  and  the  writings  of  Chaucer  nothing  to  contradict,  a  good 
deal  to  countenance,  the  belief  that  such  a  meeting  occurred. 

Though  we  have  no  express  record,  we  have  indirect  testimony,  that  Chaucer's 
Genoese  mission  was  discharged  satisfactorily;  for  on  the  23d  of  April  1374, 
Edward  III.  grants  at  Windsor  to  the  poet,  by  the.  title  of  "our  beloved  squire" — 
diikcto  Amdgerono&tro — unumpycher.  vini,  "one  pitcher  of  wine"  daily,  to  be  "per- 
ceived "  in  the  port  of  London ;  a  grant  which,  on  the  analogy  of  more  modem 
usage,  might  be  held  equivalent  to  Chaucer's  appointment  as  Poet  Laureate. 
When  we  find  that  soon  afterwards  the  grant  was  commuted  for  a  money  payment 
of  twenty  marks  per  annum,  we  need  not  conclude  that  Chaucer's  circumstances 
were  poor ;  for  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  daily  "  perception''  of  such  an 
article  of  income  was  attended  with  considerable  prosaic  inconvenience.  A  per- 
manent provision  for  Chaucer  was  made  on  the  8th  of  June  1374,  when  he  was 
appointed  Controller  of  the  Customs  in  the  Port  of  London,  for  the  lucrative  im- 
ports of  wools,  skins  or  "wool-fells,''  and  tanned  hides — on  condition  that  he 
ahould  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  in  person  and  not  by  deputy,  and  shoxild 
write  out  the  accounts  with  his  own  hand.  We  have  what  seems  evidence  of 
Chaucer's  compliance  with  these  terms  in  "  The  House  of  Fame"  (page  235),  where, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  eagle,  the  poet  describes  himself,  when  he  has  finished  his  labour 
and  made  his  reckonings,  as  not  seeking  rest  and  news  in  social  intercourse,  but 
going  home  to  his  own  bouse,  and|  there,  "  all  so  dumb  as  any  stone,"  sitting 
"at  another  book,"  tmtil  his  look  is  dazed;  and  again,  in  the  record  that  in  1376 
he  received  a  grant  of  £71,  4s.  6d.,  the  amount  of  a  fine  levied  on  one  John  Kent, 
whom  Chaucer's  vigilance  had  frustrated  in  the  attempt  to  ship  a  quantity  of  wool 
for  Dordrecht  without  paying  the  duty.  The  seemingly  derogatory  condition,  that 
the  Controller  should  write  out  the  accounts  or  rolls  ("  rotvlos")  of  his  office  with  his 
own  hand,  appears  to  have  been  designed,  or  treated,  as  merely  formal ;  no  records 
in  Chaucer's  handwriting  are  known  to  exist — which  could  hardly  be  the  case  if, 
for  the  twelve  years  of  his  Controllership  (1374r-1386),  he  had  duly  complied  with 
the  condition  ;  and  during  that  period  he  was  more  than  once  employed  abroad,  so 
that  the  condition  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  formality  even  by  those  who  had 
imposed  it.  Also  in  1374,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  whose  ambitious  views  may  well 
have  made  him  anxious  to  retain  the  adhesion  of  a  man  so  capable  and  accomplished 
as  Chaucer,  changed  into  a  joint  life-annuity  remaining  to  the  survivor,  and 
charged  on  the  revenues  of  the  Savoy,  a  pension  of  £10  which  twa  years  before  he 
settled  on  the  poet's  wife — whose  sister  was  then  the  governess  of  the  Duke's  two 
daughters,  Philippa  and  Elizabeth,  and  the  Duke's  own  mistress.  Another  proof  of 
Chaucer's  personal  reputation  and  high  Court  favour  at  this  time,  is  his  selection 
(1375)  as  ward  to  the  son  of  Sir  Edmond  Staplegate  of  Bilsynton,  in  Kent ;  a 
charge  on  the  surrender  of  which  the  guardian  received  no  less  a  sum  than  £104. 

We  find  Chaucer  in  1376  again  employed  on  a  foreign  mission.  In  1377,  the 
last  year  of  Edward  IIL,  he  was  sent  to  Flanders  with  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Worcester,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  ;  and  in 
January  1378,  he  was  associated  with  Sir  Guichard  d' Angle  and  other  Commis^ 
sioners,  to  pursue  certain  negotiations  for  a  marriage  between  Princess  Mary  of 
France  and  the  young  King  Bichard  II.,  which  had  been  set  on  foot  before  the  death 
0^  Edward  III.    The  negotiation,  however,  proved  fruitless ;  and  in  May  1378, 
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CJhauoer  was  selected  to  accompany  Sir  John  Berkeley  on  a  mission  to  the  Coxirt  or 
Bernardo  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  with  the  view,  it  is  supposed,  of  concerting 
military  plans  against  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France.  The  new  King,  meantime, 
had  shown  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  Chaucer's  merit — or  to  the  influence  of  his 
tutor  and  the  poet's  patron,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  ;  for  Richard  II.  confirmed  to 
Chaucer  his  pension  of  twenty  marks,  along  with  an  equal  annual  sum,  for  which 
the  daily  pitcher  of  wine  granted  in  1374  had  been  commuted.  Before  Ms  departure 
for  Lombardy,  Chaucer — still  holding  his  post  in  the  Customs — selected  two  repre- 
sentatives or  trustees,  to  protect  his  estate  against  legal  proceedings  in  his  absence, 
or  to  sue  in  his  name  defaulters  and  offenders  against  the  imposts  which  he  was 
charged  to  enforce.  One  of  these  trustees  was  called  Eichard  Forrester ;  the  other 
was  John  Gower,  the  poet,  the  most  famous  English  contemporary  of  Chaucer,  with 
whom  he  had  for  many  years  been  on  terms  of  admiring  friendship — although,  from 
the  strictures  passed  on  certain  productions  of  Gower's  in  the  Prologue  to  The 
Man  of  Law's  Tale,^  it  has  been  supposed  that  in  the  later  years  of  Chaucer's  life 
the  friendship  suffered  some  diminution.  To  the  "moral  Gower"  and  "the  philo- 
sophical Strode,"  Chaucer  "directed"  or  dedicated  his  " TroUus  and  Cressida ; "  ^ 
while,  in  the  "  Confessio  Amantis,"  Gower  introduces  a  handsome  compliment  to 
his  greater  contemporary,  as  the  "  disciple  and  the  poet "  of  Venus,  with  whose 
glad  songs  and  ditties,  made  in  her  praise  during  the  flowers  of  his  youth,  the  land 
was  filled  everywhere.  Gower,  however — a  monk  and  a  Conservative — ^held  to  the 
party  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  rival  of  the  WyclifS.te  and  innovating  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  was  Chaucer's  patron,  and  whose  cause  was  not  a  little  aided  by 
Chaucer's  strictures  on  the  clergy ;  and  thus  it  is  not  impossible  that  political 
differences  may  have  weakened  the  old  bonds  of  personal  friendship  and  poetic 
esteem.  Eeturning  from  Lombardy  early  in  1379,  Chaucer  seems  to  have  been 
again  sent  abroad;  for  the  records  exhibit  no  trace  of  him  between  May  and 
December  of  that  year.  Whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  however,  he  received  his 
pensions  regularly  until  1382,  when  his  income  was  increased  by  his  appointment 
to  the  post  of  Controller  of  Petty  Customs  in  the  port  of  London.  In  November 
1384,  he  obtained  a  month's  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  his  private  affairs,  and 
a  deputy  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place  ;  and  in  February  of  the  next  year  he  was 
permitted  to  appoint  a  permanent  deputy — ^thus  at  length  gaining  relief  from  that 
close  attention  to  business  which  probably  curtailed  the  poetic  fruits  of  the 
poet's  most  powerful  years.s 

1  See  page  61,  and  note  9. 

2  "  Written,"  says  Mr  Wriglit,  "  in  the  sixteentli  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  (1392- 
1393) ; "  a  powerful  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  this  poem  was  really  produced  in  Chaucer's 
mature  age.  See  the  introductory  notes  to  it  (page  248)  and  to  the  Legend  of  Grood  'Wonien 
(page  281). 

s  The  old  biographers  of  Chaucer,  founding  on  what  they  took  to  be  autobiographic 
allusions  in  "  The  Testament  of  Lore,"  assign  to  him  between  1384  and  1389  a  very  different 
history  from  that  here  given  on  tlie  strength  of  authentic  records  explored  and  quoted  by  Sir 
H.  Nicolas.  Chaucer  is  made  to  espouse  the  cause  of  John  of  Northampton,  the  WyoUffite  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  whose  re-election  in  1384  was  so  vehemently  opposed  by  the  clergy,  and  who 
was  imprisoned  in  the  sequel  of  the  grave  disorders  that  arose.  The  poet,  it  is  said  fled  to  the 
Continent,  taking  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he  spent  in  supporting  compan- 
ions in  exile ;  then,  returning  by  stealth  to  England  in  quest  of  funds,  he  was  detected  and 
sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  languished  for  three  years,  being  released  only  on  the  humiliating 
condition  of  informing  against  his  associates  in  the  plot.  The  public  records  show  however 
that,  aU  the  time  of  his  alleged  exUe  and  captivity,  he  was  quietly  living  in  London  regularly 
drawing  his  pensions  in  person,  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  discharging  his  duties  in  the  Cus- 
toms until  his  dismissal  in  1386.  It  need  not  be  said,  further,  that  although  Chaucer  freely 
handled  the  errors,  the  ignorance,  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  he  did  so  rather  as  a  man  of  sense 
and  of  conscience,  than  as  a  Wycliffite — and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  espoused  the  opinions 
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Chaucer  is  next  found  occupying  a  post  whicli  has  not  often  been  held  by  men 
gifted  with  his  peculiar  genius — that  of  a  county  member.     The  contest  between 
the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Lancaster,  and  their  adherents,  for  the  control  of  the 
Government,  was  coming  to  a  crisis ;  and  when  the  recluse  and  studious  Chaucer 
was  induced  to  offer  himself  to  the  electors  of  Kent  as  one  of  the  knights  of  their 
shire — where  presumably  he  held  property — we  may  suppose  that  it  was  with  the 
view  of  supporting  his  patron's  cause  in  the  impending  conflict.    The  Parliament 
in  which  the  poet  sat  assembled  at  Westminster  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  was 
dissolved  on  the  1st  of  November,  1386.     Lancaster  was  fighting  and  intriguing 
abroad,  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  his  Oastilian  succession ;  Gloucester  and  his 
friends  at  home  had  everything  their  own  way ;  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  dismissed 
from  the  woolsack,  and  impeached  by  the  Commons  ;  and  although  Eiohard  at 
first  stood  out  courageously  for  the  friends  of  his  uncle  Lancaster,  he  was  con- 
strained, by  the  refusal  of  supplies,  to  consent  to  the  proceedings  of  Gloucester. 
A  commission  was  wrung  from  him,  under  protest,  appointing  Gloucester,  Arundel, 
and  twelve  other  Peers  and  prelates,  a  permanent  council  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  public  departments,  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  royal  household, 
with  absolute  powers  of  redress  and  dismissal.    We  need  not  ascribe  to  Chaucer's 
Parliamentary  exertions  in  his  patron's  behalf,  nor  to  any  malpractices  in  his  official 
conduct,  the  fact  that  he  was  among  the  earliest  victims  of  the  commission.^    In 
December  1386,  he  was  dismissed  from  both  his  offices  in  the  port  of  London  ;  but 
he  retained  his  pensions,  and  drew  them  regularly  twice  a  year  at  the  Exchequer 
until  1388.    In  1387,  Chaucer's  political  reverses  were  aggravated  by  a  severe 
domestic  calamity :  his  vrife  died,  and  with  her  died  the  pension  which  had  been 
settled  on  her  by  Queen  Philippa  in  1366,  and  confirmed  to  her  at  Eiohard's  acces- 
sion in  1377.     The  change  made  in  Chaucer's  pecuniary  position,  by  the  loss  of  his 
ofices  and  his  wife's  pension,  must  have  been  very  great.     It  would  appear  that 
during  his  prosperous  times  he  had  lived  in  a  style  quite  equal  to  his  income,  and 
had  no  ample  resources  against  a  season  of  reverse ;  for,  on  the  1st  of  May  1388, 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  being  dismissed  from  the  Customs,  he  was  con- 
strained to  assign  his  pensions,  by  surrender  in  Chancery,  to  one  John  Scalby. 

In  May  1389,  Richard  II.,  now  of  age,  abruptly  resumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, which,  for  more  than  two  years,  had  been  ably  but  cruelly  managed  by 
Gloucester.  The  friends  of  Lancaster  were  once  more  supreme  in  the  royal  coun- 
cils, and  Chaucer  speedily  profited  by  the  change.  On  the  12th  of  Jvdy  he  was 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  King's  Works  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  the  Tower,  the 
royal  manors  of  Kennington,  Eltham,  Clarendon,  Sheen,  Byfleet,  Childern  Langley, 
andPeckenham,  the  castle  of  Berkhamstead,  the  royal  lodge  of  Hathenburgh  in  the 
New  Forest,  the  lodges  in  the  parks  of  Clarendon,  Childern  Langley,  and  Fecken- 
ham,  and  the  mews  for  the  King's  falcons  at  Charing  Cross  ;  he  received  a  salary 
of  two  shillings  per  day,  and  was  allowed  to  perform  the  duties  by  deputy.     For 

of  the  zealous  Eef  ormer,  far  less  played  the  part  of  an  extreme  and  self-regardless  partisan  of  his 
old  friend  and  ooUege-oompanion. 

^  "The  Commissioners  appear  to  have  commenced  their  labours  with  examining  the 
accounts  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  and  the  sequel  aflEords  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  royal  administration  [under  Lancaster  and  hia  friends]  had  been 
foully  calumniated.  We  hear  not  of  any  frauds  discovered,  or  of  defaulters  punished,  or  of 
grievances  redressed."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Lingard  (chap,  iv.,  1386),  all  the  more  valuable 
for  his  aversion  from  the  WycUffite  leanings  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Chaucer's  department  in  the 
London  Customs  was  in  those  days  one  of  the  most  important  and  lucrative  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  if  mercenary  abuse  of  his  post  could  have  been  proved,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  and  his 
patron's  enemies  would  not  have  been  content  with  simple  dismissal,  but  would  have  heavily 
Mnerced  or  imprisoned  him. 
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some  reason  unknown,  Chaucer  held  this  lucrative  office  '■  little  more  than  two 
years,  quitting  it  before  the  16th  of  September  1391,  at  which  date  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  one  John  Gedney.  The  next  two  years  and  a  half  are  a  blank,  so  far 
as  authentic  records  are  concerned  ;  Chaucer  is  supposed  to  have  passed  them  m 
retirement,  probably  devoting  them  principally  to  the  composition  of  The  Canter- 
bury Tales.  In  February  1394,  the  King  conferred  upon  him  a  grant  of  J20  a  year 
for  life  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  other  source  of  income,  and  to  have  become 
embarrassed  by  debt,  for  frequent  memoranda  of  small  advances  on  his  pension 
show  that  his  circumstances  were,  in  comparison,  greatly  reduced.  Things  appear 
to  have  grown  worse  and  worse  with  the  poet ;  for  in  May  1398  he  was  compelled  to 
obtain  from  the  King  letters  of  protection  against  arrest,  extending  over  a  term  of  two 
years.  Not  for  the  first  time,  it  is  true — for  similar  documents  had  been  issued  at 
the  beginning  of  Kichard's  reign ;  but  at  that  time  Chaucer's  missions  abroad,  and 
his  responsible  duties  in  the  port  of  London,  may  have  furnished  reasons  for  secur- 
ing him  against  annoyance  or  frivolous  prosecution,  which  were  wholly  wanting  at 
the  later  date.  In  1398,  fortune  began  again  to  smile  upon  him ;  he  received  a 
royal  grant  of  a  tun  of  wine  annually,  the  value  being  about  £^.  Next  year, 
Eiohard  II.  having  been  deposed  by  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  ^ — Henry  of  Boling- 
broke,  Duke  of  Lancaster — the  new  King,  four  days  after  his  accession,  bestowed  on 
Chaucer  a  grant  of  forty  marks  (£26, 13s.  4d.)  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  pension 
of  £20  conferred  by  Eichard  II.  in  1394.  But  the  poet,  now  seventy-one  years  of 
age,  and  probably  broken  down  by  the  reverses  of  the  past  few  years,  was  not  des- 
tined long  to  enjoy  his  renewed  prosperity.  On  Christmas  Eve  of  1399,  he  entered 
on  the  possession  of  a  house  in  the  garden  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of 
Westminster — near  to  the  present  site  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel — ^having  obtained  a 
lease  from  Robert  Hermodesworth,  a  monk  of  the  adjacent  convent,  for  fifty-three 
years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  four  marks  (£2, 13s.  4d.)  Until  the  1st  of  March  1400, 
Chaucer  drew  his  pensions  in  person  ;  then  they  were  received  for  him  by  another 
liand ;  and  on  the  25th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
The  only  lights  thrown  by  his  poems  on  his  closing  days  are  furnished  in  the  little 
ballad  called  "  Good  Counsel  of  Chaucer,"  ' — ^which,  though  said  to  have  been  written 
when  "  upon  his  death-bed  lying  in  his  great  anguish,"  breathes  the  very  spirit  of 
courage,  resignation,  and  philosophic  calm  ;  and  by  the  "  Retractation  "  at  the  end 
of  The  Canterbury  Tales,*  which,  if  it  was  not  foisted  in  by  monkish  transcribers, 
may  be  supposed  the  efieot  of  Chaucer's  regrets  and  self-reproaches  on  that  solemn 
review  of  his  life-work  which  the  close  approach  of  death  compelled.  The  poet  was 
buried  in  "Westminster  Abbey ; "  and  not  many  years  after  his  death  a  slab  was 

1  The  salary  was  £36, 10s.  per  annum ;  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Judges  was  £40,  of  the 
Puisne  Judges  about  £27.  Probably  the  Judges — certainly  the  Clerk  of  the  Works — ^had  fees 
or  perquisites  besides  the  stated  payment. 

2  Chaucer's  patron  had  died  earlier  in  1399,  during  the  exile  of  his  son  (then  Duke  of 
Hereford)  in  France.  The  Duchess  Constance  had  died  in  1394 ;  and  the  Duke  had  made  re- 
paration to  Katharine  Swynford — who  had  already  borne  him  four  children — ^by  marrying  her 
in  1396,  with  the  approval  of  Eiohard  II.,  who  legitimated  the  children,  and  made  the  eldest 
son  of  the  poet's  sister-in-law  Earl  of  Somerset.  From  this  long-illicit  union  sprang  the  house 
of  Beaufort — that  being  the  surname  of  the  Duke's  children  by  Katherine,  after  the  name  of 
the  castle  in  Anjou  (Belfort,  or  Beaufort)  where  they  were  bom. 

3  Page  291.  •  Page  199,  and  note  4. 

^  Of  Chaucer's  two  sons  by  Philippa  Roet,  his  only  wife,  the  younger,  Lewis,  for  whom 
he  wrote  the  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  died  young.  The  elder,  Thomas,  married  Maud,  the 
second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  Burghersh,  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
Chancellor  and  Treasurer  of  England.  By  this  marriage  Thomas  Chaucer  acquired  great 
estates  in  Oxfordshire  and  elsewhere  ;  and  he  figured  prominently  in  the  second  rank  of  cour- 
tiers for  many  years.  He  was  Cliief  Butler  to  Eichard  II. ;  under  Henry  IV.  he  was  Constable 
of  'WalUngford  Castle,  Steward  of  the  Honours  of  Wallingford  and  St  Valery,  and  ot  ihu 
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placed  on  a  pillar  near  his  grave,  bearing  the  lines,  taken  from,  an  epitaph  or  eulogy 
made  by  Stephanus  Surigonus  of  Milan,  at  the  request  of  Caxton  : 

"  Galfridua.Chaucer,  vates,  etfamapoesis 
MatemtB,  Mc  sacrd  mm  tumulatus  humo." 

About  1555,  Mr  Nicholas  Brigham,  a  gentleman  of  Oxford  who  greatly  admired 
the  genius  of  Chaucer,  erected  the  present  tomb,  as  near  to  the  spot  where  the  poet 
lay,  "  before  the  chapel  of  St  Benet,"  as  was  then  possible  by  reason  of  the  "  can- 
celli,"  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  subsequently  obtained  leave  to  remove,  that 
room  might  be  made  for  the  tomb  of  Pryden.  On  the  structure  of  Mr  Brigham, 
besides  a  f uU-length  representation  of  Chaucer,  taken  from  a  portrait  drawn  by  his 
"scholar"  Thomas  Occleve,  was — or  is,  though  now  almost  illegible — ^the  following 
inscription  :— 

H.  S. 

Qui  fuit  angloeum  vates  tee  maximus  omm, 
GALFEIDUS  CHAUCER  conditue  hoc  tumulo  ; 

ANNDM  si  Qnj;EAS  DOMINI,  si  TEMPOEA  VITiE, 
EOOE  NOia;  SUBSONT,  QUiE  TIBI  CUNCIA  NOTANT. 

25  OcTOBEis  1400. 

-  ^^lEDMNABUM  EEQUIES  MOES. 

N.  Beigham  hos  fecit  musaeum  nomine  SUMPTnS 
i*  1556. 

Concerning  his  personal  appearance  and  habits,  Chaucer  has  not  been  reticent  in 
Ms  poetry.  Urry  sums  up  the  traits  of  his  aspect  and  character  fairly  thus :  "He 
was  of  a  middle  stature,  the  latter  part  of  his  life  inclinable  to  be  fat  and  corpulent, 
as  appears  by  the  Host's  bantering  him  in  the  journey  to  Canterbury,  and  com- 
paring shapes  with  him.^  His  face  was  fleshy,  his  features  just  and  regular,  his 
complexion  fair,  and  somewhat  pale,  his  hair  of  a  dusky  yellow,  short  and  thin  ;  the 
hair  of  his  beard  in  two  forked  tufts,  of  a  wheat  colour  ;  his  forehead  broad  and 
smooth ;  his  eyes  inclining  usually  to  the  ground,  which  is  intimated  by  the  Host's 
words ;  his  whole  face  full  of  liveliness,  a  calm,  easy  sweetness,  and  a  studious 
venerable  aspect.  ...  As  to  his  temper,  he  had  a  mixture  of  the  gay,  the  modest, 
and  the  grave.  The  sprightliness  of  his  humour  was  more  distinguished  by  his 
\yritings  than  by  his  appearance ;  which  gave  occasion  to  Margaret  Countess  of 
Pembroke  often  to  rally  him  upon  his  silent  modesty  in  company,  telling  him,  that 
iiis  absence  was  more  agi-eeable  to  her  than  his  conversation,  since  the  first  was 
productive  of  agreeable  pieces  of  wit  in  his  writings,^  but  the  latter  was  filled  with 
a  modest  deference,  and  a  too  distant  respect.  We  see  nothing  merry  or  jocose  in 
his  behaviour  with  his  pilgrims,  but  a  silent  attention  to  their  mirth,  rather  than 
any  mixture  of  his  own.  .  .  .  When  disengaged  from  public  affairs,  his  time  was 
entirely  spent  in  study  and  reading  ;  so  agreeable  to  him  was  this  exercise,  that  he 

CMltem  Hundreds;  and; the  queen  of  Henry  IV.  granted  him  the  farm  of  several  of  her 
manors,  a  grant  subsequently  confirmed  to  him  for  life  by  the  King,  after  the  Queen's  death. 
He  sat  in  Parliament  repeatedly  for  Oxfordshire,  was  Speaker  in  1414,  and  in  the  same  year 
went  to  France  as  commissioner  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  Henry  V.  with  the  Princess 
Katheriue.  He  held,  before  he  died  in  1434,  various  other  posts  of  trust  and  distinction ;  but 
he  left  no  heirs-male.  His  only  child,  Alice  Chaucer,  married  twice  ;  first  Sir  John  Philip ; 
Md  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Suffolk— attainted  and  beheaded  in  1450.  She  had  three 
children  by  the  Duke  ;  and  her  eldest  son  manied  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Edward  IV. 
The  eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  created  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  declared  by  Kichard  III.  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne,  in  case  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  die  without  issue ;  but  the  death  o£ 
Lincoln  hiipself,  at  the  battle  of  Stoke  in  1487,  destroyed  all  prospect  that  the  poet's  descend- 
ants might  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England ;  and  his  family  is  now  believed  to  be  extinct. 

'  See  the  Prologue  to  Chaucer's  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  page  146. 

^  See  the  "  Goodlv  Ballad  of  Chaucer,"  seventh  stanza,  page  290. 
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says  he  preferred  it  to  all  other  sports  and  diversions.^  He  lived  within  himself, 
neither  desirous  to  hear  nor  busy  to  concern  himself  with  the  affairs  of  his  neign- 
bours.  His  course  of  living  was  temperate  and  regular  ;  he  went  to  rest  with  the 
sun,  and  rose  before  it ;  and  by  that  means  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  better  part 
of  the  day,  his  morning  walk  and  fresh  contemplations.  This  gave  him  the  advan- 
tage of  describing  the  morning  in  so  lively  a  manner  as  he  does  everywhere  m  his 
works.  The  springing  sun  glows  warm  in  his  lines,  and  the  fragrant  air  blows  cool 
in  his  descriptions  ;  we  smell  the  sweets  of  the  bloomy  haws,  and  hear  the  music 
of  the  feathered  choir,  whenever  we  take  a  forest  walk  with  him.  The  hour  of  the 
day  is  not  easier  to  be  discovered  from  the  reflection  of  the  sun  in  Titian's  paintings, 
than  in  Chaucer's  morning  landscapes.  .  .  .  His  reading  was  deep  and  extensive,  his 
judgment  sound  and  discerning.  ...  In  one  word,  he  was  a  great  scholar,  a 
pleasant  wit,  a  candid  critic,  a  sociable  companion,  a  steadfast  friend,  a  grave  philo- 
sopher, a  temperate  economist,  and  a  pious  Christian." 

Chaucer's  most  important  poems  are  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  "The  Eomaunt  of 
the  Eose,"  and  "  The  Canterbury  Tales."  Of  the  first,  containing  8246  lines,  an 
abridgment,  with  a  prose  connecting  outline  of  the  story,  is  given  in  this  volume — 
pages  247-274.  With  the  second,  consisting  of  7699  octosyllabic  verses,  like  those 
in  which  "  The  House  of  Fame  "  is  written,  it  was  found  impossible  to  deal  in  the 
present  edition.  The  poem  is  a  curtailed  translation  from  the  French  "  Roman  de 
la  Kose  " — commenced  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  who  died  in  1260,  after  contributing 
4070  verses,  and  completed,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Jean 
de  Meun,  who  added  some  18,000  verses.  It  is  a  satirical  allegory,  in  which  the  vices 
of  courts,  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  the  disorders  and  inequalities  of  society  in 
general,  are  unsparingly  attacked,  and  the  most  revolutionary  doctrines  are  advanced ; 
and  though,  in  making  his  translation,  Chaucer  softened  or  eliminated  much  of 
the  satire  of  the  poem,  still  it  remained,  in  his  verse,  a  caustic  exposure  of  the 
abuses  of  the  time,  especially  those  which  discredited  the  Church. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  are  presented  in  this  edition  with  as  near  an  approach  to 
completeness  as  regard  for  the  popular  character  of  the  volume  permitted.  The 
17,385  verses,  of  which  the  poetical  Tales  consist,  have  been  given  without  abridg- 
ment or  purgation — save  in  a  single  couplet ;  but,  the  main  purpose  of  the  volume 
being  to  make  the  general  reader  acquainted  with  the  "  poems  "  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  the  Editor  has  ventured  to  contract  the  two  prose  Tales — Chaucer's  Tale 
of  Melibasus,  and  the  Parson's  Sermon  or  Treatise  on  Penitence— so  as  to  save  about 
thirty  pages  for  the  introduction  of  Chaucer's  minor  pieces.  At  the  same  time,  by 
giving  prose  outlines  of  the  omitted  parts,  it  has  been  sought  to  guard  the  reader 
against  the  fear  that  he  was  losing  anything  essential,  or  even  valuable.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  describe  the  plot,  or  point  out  the  literary  place,  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales.  Perhaps  in  the  entire  range  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  there  is 
no  work  that  so  clearly  and  freshly  paints  for  future  times  the  picture  of  the  past  ; 
certainly  no  Englishman  has  ever  approached  Chaucer  in  the  power  of  fixing  for  ever 
the  fleeting  traits  of  his  own  time.  The  plan  of  the  poem  had  been  adopted  before 
Chaucer  chose  it ;  notably  in  the  "  Decameron  "  of  Boccaccio— although,  there  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  tales  were  told,  with  the  terror  of  the  plague  hang- 
ing over  the  merry  company,  lend  a  grim  grotesqueness  to  the  narrative,  unless  we 
can  look  at  it  abstracted  from  its  setting.  Chaucer,  on  the  other  hand  strikes  a 
perpetual  key-note  of  gaiety  whenever  he  mentions  the  word  "pilgrimage ;"  and  at 

1  See  the  opening  of  the  Prologue  to  "The  Legend  of  Good  'Wonien,"  page  282 ;  and  the 
poet's  account  of  his  habits  in  "  The  House  of  Fame,"  page  235. 
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svery  stage  of  the  connecting  story  we  bless  tho  happy  thought  which  gives  us  inces- 
sant incident,  movement,  variety,  and  unclouded  but  never  monotonous  joyousness. 
Phe  poet,  the  evening  before  he  starts  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas 
at  Canterbury,  lies  at  the  Tabard  Inn,  in  Southwark,  curious  to  know  in  what  com- 
panionship he  is  destined  to  fare  forward  on  the  morrow.  Chance  sends  him  "  nine 
and  twenty  in  a  company,''  representing  all  orders  of  English  society,  lay  and  clerical, 
from  the  Knight  and  the  Abbotdown  to  the  Ploughman  and  the  Sompnour.  The  jolly 
Host  of  the  Tabard,  after  supper,  when  tongues  are  loosened  and  hearts  are  opened, 
declares  that  "  not  this  year  "  has  he  seen  such  a  company  at  once  under  his  roof- 
tree,  and  proposes  that,  when  they  set  out  next  morning,  he  should  ride  with  them 
and  make  them  sport.  All  agree,  and  Harry  Bailly  unfolds  his  scheme  :  each  pil- 
grim, including  the  poet,  shall  tell  two  tales  on  the  road  to  Canterbury,  and  two  on 
the  way  back  to  London  ;  and  he  whom  the  general  voice  pronounces  to  have  told 
the  best  tale,  shall  be  treated  to  a  supper  at  the  common  cost — and,  of  course,  to 
mine  Host's  profit — when  the  cavalcade  returns  from  the  saint's  shrine  to  the  South- 
wark hostelry.  All  joyously  assent ;  and  early  on  the  morrow,  in  the  gay  spring 
sunshine,  they  ride  forth,  listening  to  the  heroic  tale  of  the  brave  and  gentle  Knight, 
who  has  been  gracefully  chosen  by.  the  Host  to  lead  the  spirited  competition  of 
story-telling. 

To  describe  thus  the  nature  of  the  plan,  and  to  say  that  when  Chaucer  conceived, 
or  at  least  began  to  execute  it,  he  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  is 
to  proclaim  that  The  Canterbury  Tales  could  never  be  more  than  a  fragment. 
Thirty  pilgrims,  each  telling  two  tales  on  the  way  out,  and  two  more  on  the  way 
back — that  makes  120  tales ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  prologue,  the  description  of  the 
journey,  the  occurences  at  Canterbury,  "and  aU  the  remnant  of  their  pilgrimage," 
which  Chaucer  also  undertook.  No  more  than  twenty-three  of  the  120  stories  are 
told  in  the  work  as  it  comes  down  to  us ;  that  is,  only  twenty-three  of  the  thirty 
pilgrims  teU  the  first  of  the  two  stories  on  the  road  to  Canterbury ;  while  of  the 
stories  on  the  return  journey  we  have  not  one,  and  nothing  is  said  about  the  doings 
,of  the  pilgrims  at  Canterbury — which  would,  if  treated  like  the  scene  at  the 
Tabard,  have  given  us  a  stiU  livelier  "  picture  of  the  period."  But  the  plan  was  too 
large ;  and  although  the  poet  had  some  reserves,  in  stories  which  he  had  already 
composed  in  an  independent*  form,  death  cut  short  his  labour  ere  he  could  even 
complete  the  arrangement  and  connection  of  more  than  a  veiy  few  of  the  Tales. 
I  Incomplete  as  it  is,  however,  the  magnum  opus  of  Chaucer  was  in  his  own  time 
received  with  immense  favour ;  manuscript  copies  are  numerous  even  now — no  slight 
jroof  of  its  popularity ;  and  when  the  invention  of  printing  was  introduced  into 
England  by  William  Caxton,  The  Canterbury  Tales  issued  from  his  press  in  the 
year  after  the  first  English-printed  book,  "  The  Game  of  the  Chesse,"  had  been  struck 
off.  Innumerable  editions  have  since  been  published ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  affirmed, 
that  few  books  have  been  so  much  in  favour  with  the  reading  public  of  every 
;  generation  as  this  book,  which  the  lapse  of  every  generation  has  been  rendering 

more  unreadable. 
'  Apart  from  "The  Komaunt  of  the  Bose,"  no  really  important  poetical  work  of 
Chaucer's  ig  omitted  from  or  unrepresented  in  the  present  edition.  Of  "The 
I  legend  of  Good  Women,"  the  Prologue  only  is  given— but  it  is  the  most  genuinely 
!  Chaucerian  part  of  the  poem.  Of  "  The  Court  of  Love,"  three-fourths  are  here 
f;  presented  ;  of  "The  Assembly  of  Fowls,"  "The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,"  "The 
I  Hower  and  the  Leaf,"  aU ;  of  "  Chaucer's  Dream,"  one-fourth  ;  of  "  The  House  of 

iPame,"  two-thirds  ;  and  of  the  minor  poems  such  a  selection  as  may  give  an  idea  of 
Chaucer's  power  in  the  "  occasional"  department  of  verse.  Necessarily,  no  space  what- 
ever could  be  given  to  Chaucer's  prose  works — his  translation  of  Boethius'  Treatise 
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on  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy ;  his  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  written  for  the  use 
of  his  son  Lewis;  and  his  « Testament  of  Love,"  composed  in  his  later  years,  and 
reflecting  the  troubles  that  then  beset  the  poet.  If,  after  studying  in  a  simplihcd 
form  the  salient  works  of  England's  first  great  bard,  the  reader  is  tempted  to  regret 
that  he  was  not  introduced  to  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  author,  the  purpose  o 
the  Editor  will  have  been  more  than  attained. 

The  plan  of  the  volume  does  not  demand  an  elaborate  examination  into  the  state 
of  our  language  when  Chaucer  wrote,  or  the  nice  questions  of  grammatical  and  metrical 
structure  which  conspire  with  the  obsolete  orthography  to  make  his  poems  a  sealed 
book  for  the  masses.  The  most  important  element  in  the  proper  reading  of  Chaucer  8 
verses — whether  written  in  the  decasyllabic  or  heroic  metre,  which  he  introduced 
into  our  literature,  or  in  the  octosyllabic  measure  used  with  such  animated  effect  m 
"The  House  of  Fame,"  "Chaucer's  Dream,"  &c.— is  the  sounding  of  the  terminal 
"  e  "  where  it  is  now  silent.  That  letter  is  still  vaUd  in  French  poetry ;  and  Chaucer  s 
lines  can  be  scanned  only  by  reading  them  as  we  would  read  Eacine's  or  MoliSre  s. 
The  terminal "  e  "  played  an  important  part  in  grammar  ;  in  many  cases  it  was  the 
sign  of  the  infinitive — the  "  n  "  being  dropped  from  the  end ;  at  other  times  it 
pointed  the  distinction  between  singular  and  plural,  between  adjective  and  adverb. 
The  pages  that  follow,  however,  being  prepared  from  the  modern  English  point  of 
view,  necessarily  no  account  is  taken  of  those  distinctions  ;  and  the  now  silent  "e" 
has  been  retained  in  the  text  of  Chaucer  only  when  required  bythe  modern  spelling, 
or  by  the  exigencies  of  metre.  In  the  latter  case,  which  occurs  in  almost  every 
line,  the  Editor  has  followed  the  plan  adopted  in  Mr  Nimrao's  Library  Edition  of  The  i 
Canterbury  Tales,  by  marking  with  the  sign  of  diaeresis  (as  "e")  the  terminal  mute 
"  e  "  that  should  be  sounded ;  for  example,  in  these  five  lines  from  the  opening  of 
The  Canterbury  Tales  :— 

•'  Whgn  Ze  |  ph^rus  |  8ke  -with  |  his  swSo  |  te  |  breath, 
Inspi  I  rSd  hath  |  in  eve  |  t^  holt  |  and  heath 
Th6  ten  |  dSr  crop  |  pes,  and  |  th6  youn  |  ge  sun 
Hath  In  I  th6  Ram  |  his  hal  |  fe  course  |  J-run, 
And  smal  j  le  fow  |  les  ma  |  ke  me  |  Ifldy." 

Befbre  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  with  the  letter  "  h,"  the  final  "  e  "  was 
almost  without  exception  mute ;  and  in  suohTcases,  in  the  plural  forms  and  infini- 
tives of  verbs,  the  terminal  "  n  "  is  generally  retained  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
The  only  other  mark  employed  in  this  edition  is  the  acute  accent,  used  to  show 
where  the  accentuation  of  Chaucer's  time  differed  from  that  of  ours — as  in  the 
words  "  Nattire,"  "  courage,"  "  creat6re,"  "  manngre  "  (manner),  "  science,"  &c. ;  and 
to  signify  that  the  termination  of  such  words  as  "nati6n,"  "salvati6n,"  "  opini6n," 
should  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable.  No  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
Ff enoh  language  will  find  it  hard  to  fall  into  Chaucer's  accentuation  ;  while,  for 
such  as  are  not,  a  simple  perusal  of  the  text  according  to  the  rules  of  modern  verse 
with  attention  to  the  nowise  formidable  accentual  marks,  should  rfemove  every 
difficulty. 
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THE  PEOLOGTJE. 

When  that  Aprilis,  with  hia  showers  swoot,i 
The  drought  of  March  hath  pierc?d  to  the  rooj, 
is^  bathed  every  vein  iu  such  lio6nr, 

IfOf  which  virtue  engender'd  is  the  flower ; 
When  Zephyms  eke  with  hia  swoote  breath 
Lapired  hath  in  every  hgit  ^  and  heath 

JSbe  tender  croppes,'  and  the  younge  sun^ 

f'Hath  in  the  Earn*  his  halfe  course  y-run, 
And  smalle  fowles  make  melody, 
That  sleepen  all  the  night  with  open  eye, 

[  (So  piicketh  them  uatfire  in  their  cor&ges  ") ; 

t  Then  longe  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimages,      ' 

:  ind  pahneis^  for  to  see]ce  strange  strands, 
To  feme  hallows  couth  '  in  sundry  lands ; 
And  specially,  from  evfery  shire's  end 

I  Of  Engleland,  to  Canterbury  they  wend. 
The  holy  blissful  Martyr  for  to  seek. 
That  them  hath  holpen,  when  that  they  were 
sick. 
Befell  that,  in  that  season  on  a  day, 
In  Southwark  at  the  Tabftrd  8  as  I  lay, 
Keady  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devout  corage. 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelry 

■  Well  nine  and  twenty  in  a  company 

■  Steet.        2  Grove,  forest.        3  Twigs,  boughs. 

^  *  Tyiwhitt  points  out  tliat  "the  Bull "  sliould  be  read 
te^  not"  the  Bam,"  which  would  place  the  time  of 
the  pilgrimage  la  the  end  of  .March ;  whereas,  in  the 
'  Fiologue  to  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale,'  the  date  is. given  as 

,  the  "eight  and  twenty  day  Of  April,  that  is  messenger 
toj^," 

,  J  aesats,  inclinations. 

'Dante,  in  the  "VitaNuova,"  distinguishes  three 
classes  of  pilgrims  :  palmieri,  palmers,  who  go  beyond 
sea  to  the  Hast,  and  often  bring  back  staves  of  palm- 

I  rood ;  peregrini,  who  go  to  the  shrine  of  St  Jago  in 

spalicia;  Momei,  who  go  to  Eome.    Sir  Walter  Scott, 

TMieve^  says  that  palmers  were  in  the  habit  of  passing 
mm  shrine  to  shrine,  living  on  charity ;  pilgrims,  on 

^ij)Hier  hand,  made  the  journey  to  any  shrine  only 
•Moe,  and  immediately  returned  to  their  ordinary  avo- 
rations,,  Chaucer  uses  "  palmer  "  of  all  pilgrims. 
Uo  distant  saints  known,  renowned,  Jn  sundiy  lands. 
BaUows"  survives,  in  the  meaning  here  given,  in 


Of  sundry  folk,  by  ^venture  y-faJl 
In  f  ellowsliip,9  and  pilgrims  were  they  aU; 
That  toward  Canterbury  woulde  ride. 
The  chambers  and  the  stables  were  wide. 
And  well  we  weren  eased  at  the  best.^? 
And  shortly,  when  the  sunne  was  to  rest, 
So  had  I  spoken  with  them  every  one,  '^ 
That  I  was  of  their  fellowship  anon, 
And  made  forword  "  early  for  to  rise. 
To  take  our  way  there  as  I  you  devise.  ^^ 

But  natheless,  while  I  Ifave  time  and  space. 
Ere  that  I  farther  in  this  tale  pace, 
Me  thinketh  it  accordant  to  reas6n. 
To  tell  you  alle  the  condition         v^ 
Of  each  of  them,  so  as  it  seemed  me, 
And  which  they  weren,  and  of  what  degree ; 
And  eke  in  what  array  that  they  were  in : 
And  at  a  Knight  then  will  I  first  begin. 

A  Kni&HT  there  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  from  the  time  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chivalry;.-  - 
Truth  and  honofir,  freedom  and  courtesy.    '' 
Full  worthy  was  he  in  his  Lorde's  war, 
And  thereto  had  he  ridden,  no  man  farre,^?. 
As  well  in  Christendom  as  in  Heatheness, 
And  ever  honour'd  for  his  worthiness. 
At  Alisandre  ^^  he  was  when  it  was  won.      \/ 

All-Hallows— All-Saints'— Day.   "  Couth,"  past  partici- 
ple of  "conne"  to  know,  exists  in  "uncouth." 

8  The  Tabai'd — the  sign  of  the  inn — was  a  sleeveless 
coat,  worn  by  heralfls.  The  name  of  the  inn  was,  some 
three  centuries  after  Chaucer,  changed  to  the  Talbot. 

9  Who  had  by  chance  fallen  into  company.  In 
"y-fall,"  "y"  is  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "go" 
prefixed  to  participles  of  verbs ;  it  is  used  by  Chaucer 
merely  to  help  the  metre.  In  Oerman,  "y-fall,"  or 
"y-falle,"  would  be  "gefallen  ;"  "y-run,"  or  "y-ron- 
ne,"  would  be  "geronnen." 

10  And  we  were  well  accommodated  with  the  best. 

11  I'oreword,  covenant,  promise. 

12- Describe,  relate.  I3  Farther. 

ii  Atexandria,,  in  Egypt,  captured  by  Kerre  ds  Lu- 
signan,  king  of  Cyprus,  in  1365,  but  abandoned  ipime- 
diately  .afterwards.  TMi'teen  years  before,  the  same 
prince  had  taken  Satalie,  the  ancient  Attalia,  in  Ana- 
tolia ;  and  in  1367,  he  .won  Layas,  in  Armeni^i  both 
places  named  just  below,  < 
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Fnll  (^ien  time  he  had  the  board  begnn 
Aboven  alle  nati6ns  in  Prusse.^ 
In  Lettowe  had  he  reysed,^  andjii  Eusse, 
No  Christian  man  so  oft  o^fEis  degree. 
In  Grenade  at  the  siege  eke  had  he  be 
Of  Algesir,^  and  ridden  in  Belmarie.^ 
At  Leyes  was  he,  and  at  SataJie^ 
When  they  were  won ;  and  in  the  Greate  Sea' 
At  many  a  noble  army  had  he  be. 
At  mortal  battles  had  lie  been  fifteen) 
And  foUghten  for  our  faith  at  Tramissente  s 
In  listes  thries,  and  aye  slain  his  foe. 
This  Uke  ^  worthy  knight  had  been  also 
Some  time  with  the  lord  of  Palatie,' 
Against  another  heathen  in  Turkie :  f 
And  OTermore  he  had  a  sovereign  price.' 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 
And  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  il  niaid. 
He  never  yet  no  villainy  *  ne  said 
In  all  his  life,  unto  no  manner  wight. 
-He  was  a  very  perfect  gentle  knight. 
But  for  to  telle  you  of  his  array, 
His  horse  was  good,  but  yet  he  was  not  gay. 
Of  fustian  he  weared  a  gipon, 
Alle  besmotter'd  with  his  habergeon,' 
For  he  was  late  y-come  from  his  vo^^e. 
And  wente  for  to  do  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him  there  was  his  son,  a  younge  Squieb, 

A  iQver,  and  a  lusty  bacheler, 

Wirnlockes  crolle  '  as  they'  were  laid  in  press. 

Of  twenty  year  cif  age  he  was  I  guess. 

Of  his  stattire  he  was  of  even  length. 

And  wonderly  deliver,'  and  great  of  strength. 

And  he  had  been  some  time  in  chevachie,}" 
/  In  Flanders,  in  Aitois,  and  Pioardie, 

And  borne  bJTn  well,  as  of  so  little  space,^^  "^ 

In  hope  to  standen  in  his  lady's  grace. 

■Embroider'd  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mead 

All  full  of  freshe  flowers,  white  and  red. 

Singing  he  was,  or  flaMjig  all  the  day ; 
^/He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May. 

Short  was  his  gown,  with  sleeves  long  and  wide. 

Well  could  he  sit  on  horse,  and  faire  ride. 

He  coulde  songes  make,  and  well  indite. 

Joust,  andeke  dance,  and  wellpourtray  and  write. 


1  Been  plaxjed  at  tlie  head 'of  the  talkie,  above 
knights  of  all  nations,  in  Prussia,  whither  warriors  from 
all  countries  were  wont  to  repair,  to  aid  the  Teutonic 
Order  in  their  continual  conflicts  with  their  heathen 
neighbours  in  "Lettowe"  or  liithuania  (G-erman, 
"Litthaiien")  Russia,  &c. 

a  Journeyed,  ridden,  made  campaigns ;  Crerman, 
"reisen,"  to  tnaveL 

3  Algesiia^,  tak^n  from  the  Moorish  king  of  Grenada, 
in  ISM :  the  Hails  of  Derby  and  Salisbury  took  part 
in  the  siege.  £elmarie  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Moorish  state  in  Africa ;  but ' '  Palmyrie  "  has  been  sug- 
gested as  the  correct  reading:  Tl^e  Great  Sea,  or  perhaps 
the  Greek  sea,  is  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  ^Tra- 
miSsene,  or  Tremessen,  is  enumerated  by  SVoissart 
among  the  Moorish 'kingdoms  in  Afilica.  Palatie,  or 
Falathia,  in  Anatolia,  was  a  flet  held  by  the  Christian 
knights  after  the  Turkish  cdnque^ts — the  holders' pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  infldel.  Our  knightjiad  fdngU^  with 
one  of  those  lords  against  a  heathen  neighbour. 

*  like,  same ;  compare  thS  Scottish  phrase  ''  of  that 
ilk," — that  is,  of  the  estate  which  bears  the  same  name 
as  its  Owner's  iitle. 

5  He  was  held  in  very  high  esteem. 

6  Nothing  unbecoming  a  gentleman. 


So  hot  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale  " 
He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 
Courteous  he  was,  lowly,  and  serviceable. 
And  carv'd  before  his  father  at  the  tai/2e.  ^ 

A  Tbomau  had  he,  and  servants  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  him  list  ride  so ;" 
And  he  was  clad  in  coat  and  hood  of  green. 
A  sheaf  of  peacock  arrows  ^  bright  and  keen 
■cruder  his  belt  he  bare  full  thriftily. 
Well  could  he  dress  his  tackle  yeomanly : 
His  arrows  drooped  not  ■with  feathers  low;  ^ 
And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bow. 
A  nut-head  15  had  he,  with  a  brown  visSge : 
Of  -VTOod^raaft  ooud  i'  he  well  all  the  usSge : 
Upon  his  aim  he  b^ie^a  gay  bracSr,^ 
And  by  his  side  a  sword  and  a  buckl&,    ^ 
4nd  on  that  other  side  a  gay  daggere. 
Harnessed  well,  and  sharp  as  point  of  spear : 
A  Christopher  i'  on  his  breast  of  silver  sheen. 
An  horn  he  bare,  the  baldric  was  of  green : 
A  forster""  was  he  soothly  ^i  as  I  guess. 

There  was  also  a  Kun,  a  Psiobess, 
That  of  her  smiling  was  full  simple  and  coy  j 
Her  greatest  oathe  was  but  by  Saint  Loy  ;^ 
And  she  was  clepeda^-Madajue_ElgIeQtine.  ' 
Full  well  she  sang  the  service  divine, 
Eninined  in  her  nose  full  seemely  j^^ 
And  French  she  spake  f uU  fair  and  f etisly  ^t/- 
Aiter  the  school  of  Stratford  atte  Bow, 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknow.  V 
At  meate  was  she  well  y-taught  withal ;  ^ 
She  let  no  mofffSl  from  her  lippes  fall. 
Nor  wet  her  fingers  in  her  sauce  deep. 
Well  could   she   carry   a  morsel,   and   weU 

keep. 
That  no  drbppg  ne  fell  upon  her  breast. 
In  courtesy  was  set  full  much  her  le?t.  ^ 
Her  over-lippe"  ■wiped  she  so  clean. 
That  in  her  cup  there  was  no  farthing  27  seen 
Of  grease,  when  she  drunken  had  her  draught ^^ 
Full  seemely  after  her  meat  she  raught :  2?     /  ,  '; 
And  sickerly  she  was  of  great  disport,"^    '  ?     "  ^ 
And  full  pleasant,  and  amiable  of  port,  V 
And  pained  her  to  counterfelte  cheer 

^  He  wore  a  short  doublet,  all  soiled  by  the  contact 
of  his  coat  of  mail. 

8  Curled.  ^       9  ■Wonderfully  nimble. 

10  Engaged  in  cavalry  expeditions  or  raids  into  the 
enemy's  country. 

H  Considering  the  short  time  he  had  had 

12  Night-time. 

13  It  was  the  custom  for  squires  of  the  highest  deerea 
to  carve  at  their  fathers'  tables. 

14  For  it  pleased  hlBi  ^o  to  ride. 

,  IS  large  arrows,  with  pSacOCks'  feathers 
16  'With  nut-brown  hair;  or,  round  Uke  a  nut   the 
hair  being  out  short.  »,         17  Enew 

18  Shield  for  an  archer's  arm,  still  callea  a  "bracer" 
from  the  Brenoh  ' '  bras,"  arm.  ■"»i.<:i, 

19  A  figure  of  St  Christopher,  used  as  a  brodch,  and 
dan^er^  f^sess  ^the  power  of  charming  away 

soWster.      21  Certainly.      !2  st  EUgius,  nr  Eloy." 
a^S^^*',      ,,..  24  In  seemly  fashiift.       ' 

25  Properly ;  Chaucer  sneers  at  thfe  debasW  Ahelo- 
Norman  then  taught  as  French  in  iingland 

l^«i°'',?^|-    .V     V    .^  Not  the-least  speck.        . 

!»  Beached  oat  her  hand. 

S»  Assuredly  she  was  of  a  Uvely  dispofltion. 
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Of  court, '  and  to  estately  of  manngre, 
And  to  be  holden  digne  "  of  reverence. 
But  for  to  ispeaken  of  her  conscience. 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitouBj^ 
She  •ffonldS  weep  if  that  she  saw  a  mouse 
Caught  in  ii  ttftp,  if  it  were  dead  or  bled. 
Of  smalle  hoiindea  had  she,  that  she  fed 
I  ^ith  routed  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  bread.^ 
But  sore  she  wept  if  one  of  them  were  dead, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yaide ''  smart : 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tender  heart. 
Full  seemly  her  wimple  y-pinched.  was ; 
Her  nose  tretisj^.her  eyen  gray  as  glass;' 
Her  inouth  full  small,  and  thereto  soft  and  red ; 
But  sickerly  she  had  a  fair  forehead. 
It  waa  almost  a  Spanne  broad  I  trow ;~ 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrow.^. 
Fullfetis'  was  her  oloak,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  small  CorSl  about  her  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  beadgs,  gauded  all  with  green  jW 
And  thereon  hung  a  brooch  of  gold  f  uU  sheeUj 
On  which  was  first  y--written  a  crown'd  A, ' 
And  after,  Amjor  irimcit  omnia.    !/■' 
Another  NUN  also  with  her  had  she, 
[That  was terchapell^ine,  and  PkiestBs  three.] 

A.  Monk  there  was,  a  fair  for  the  mast'ry,'' 

'  An  out-rider,  that  lo7«d  venery  |3? 
A  manly  man,  to  he  an  abbot  able. 
Poll  many  a  dainty  horse  had  he  in  stable : 
And  when  he  rodo,  men  might  his  bridle  hear. 
Jjlgeliggis  in  a  whistlin'g  wind  as  clear, 
And  eke  as  loud,  BS  doth  the  chapel  bell, 

^There  as  this  lord  was  keeper  of  the  cell. 
The  rale  of  Saint  Maur  an^  of  Saint  Benet," 
Because  that  it  was  old  and  somedeal^  strait, 
This  Hke  ?°  monk  let  olde  thinges  pace. 
And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  trace. 
He  gave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen,^''  ~ 

J  That  saith,  that  hunters  be  not  holy  men ; 
Ke  thai  a  monk,  when  he  is  cloisterless  ; 
Is  like  to  a  fish  tbat  is  waterless ; 
This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his  cloister. 

'^his  like  text  held  he  not  worth  an  oyster ; 
And  I  say  his  opinion  was  good. 
Why  should  he  study,   and  make  himselfe 

wood,^ 
Upon  a  book  in  cloister  always  pore, 
Or  Bwiuken^  with  his  handes,  an^  lahotir, 
AiAustin  bit?  ^  how  shall  the  world  be  serred  ? 

let  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved. 

V  , 

'  ^  Took  pains  to  assume  a  courtly  air. 
;     8  Worthy;  Irepoh,  "digne." 
.    '  Piteous ;  lull  of  pity.        i  Bread  of  finest  flour. 
>  Staff,  rod.  e  Well-formed. 

'  6|b.7  eyes  appear  to  have  been  a  mark  of  female 
bwuty>-iii  Chaucers  time. 
B  C^tainly  she  was  not  of  lov  stature.       9  Neat, 
|0  A^ngof  beads  havingthe  drops,  organdies,  green, 
u  Jair  above  all  others  ;  "for  the  masteiy "  was 
'(piled  to  inedicines  in  the  sense  of  "sovereign,"  as 
we  now  apply  it  to  a  remedy. 
"  A  Bold  rider,  fond  of  hunting— a  proclivity  of  the 
monks  in  those  days,  that  occasioned  much  complaint 
.  WMMie. 

i   I*  BwM  fa^onabl^  to  hang  bells  on  horses'  bridles. 

»  St  Benedict  Hat  the  first  founder  of  a  spiritnal 

Mer  in  me  Boman  Ohurch.    Mauras;  Abbot  of  I'nlda 

friim82S  to  842,  did  much  to  re-establish  the  discipline 

L  °f  the  Benedl«tines  «n  8  ttae  Ghrfstlan  DaSis. 


I^ 


Therefore  he  was  a  prickasour  aright :  ^i 
Greyhounds  hei  had  as  swift  as  fowl  of  flight : 
Of  pricking  '^  ahd  of  hunting  for  the  hars 
Was  all  his  lust,28  for  no  cost  would  he  spare. 
I  saw  his  sleevSs  purfil'd  at  thahanlf 
With  gris,!!*  and  that- the  finest  of  the  land, 
And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chin, 
He  had  of  gold  y-wrought  a  curious  pin : 
Alove-knot  in  the  greatet  end  thete  was. 
His  head  was  bald,  and  shone  as  any  glass,  t" 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  had  been  anoint ; 
He  was  a  lord  fijl  fat  and  in  good  point ;  ' 
His  eyen  steeg,'*  a,nd  rolling  in  his  head. 
That  steamed  as  a  furnace  of  a  lead. 
His  bootSs  Supple,  his  horse  in  great  estate, 
Now  certainLy  lie  was  a  fair  prelate ; 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forj)iued  ^  ghost'; 
A  fat  swan  loVd  he  best  of  any  roast. 
His  palfrey  was  as  brown  as  is  a  berry, 

A  Fbiab  there  was,  a  wanton  and  a  merry, 
A  UmItour7*'a  ftiU  solemnSiSaSr""" — 
In  all  the  orders  four  is  none  thijt  can  ^8  _ 
So  much  of  dalliance  and  fair  languSge, 
He  had  y-made  full  many  a  marri%e  - 
Of  younge  women,  at  his  owen  cost. 
Unto  his  order  he  was  a  noble  post ; 
FuU  well  belov'd,  and  faxaSiSx  was  he 
With  franklins  over  all-in  his  cotmtr;f. 
And  eke  with  woHhywomen  of  the  to*n : 
For  he  had  power  of  conf  essi6n,  aAjL^^ 
As  said  himselfe,  more  than  a  ciir^te^^^ 
For  of  his  order  he  was  l}centiate7 
Full  sweetely  heard  he  confession, 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution,    ^ 
He  was  an  easy  man  to  give  ppnfince,^^ 
There  as  he  wist  to  have  a  good  pittSSoe : '"  V^ 
For  unto  a  poor  order  for  to  give^     ' 
Is  signe  that  a  man  is  well  y-shnve.'l  ^ 

For  if-he  gave,  he  dprste  make  av,ant,'J  lirtv,  ■ 
He  wiste  that  the  man  was  repentant. 
For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  heart, 
~He  Aay  not  weep  although  biTn  sore  sma^. 
Therefore  instead  of  weeping  and  pray&es, 
Men  must  give  silver  to  the  poore  freres. 

■His  tippet  was  aye  f arsed  '*  full  of  kniveB,^,^ 
And  pinnes,  for  to  give  to  fairS  wives ; 
And  certainly  he  had  a  merry  note : 
Well  could  he  siag-and  ]jlayen  on  a  rote  ;  ^     "^ 
Of  yeddings^^  he  bare  utterly  the  prize. 
His  neck  was  white  as  is  the  fleur-de-lis. 

IS  Somewhat.    >  is  game. 

17  He  cared  nothing  for  the  text.  , 

18  Mad;  Scottish,  "wud."    Felixsays toPaUl,  "too 
much  learning  hath  madl^hee  mad." 

19  Toil  hard.    "    ' " 

80  isrtbe  rules  of  St  Augustine  prescribe. 

21  A  right  hard  rider.       22  Kiding.       23  Pleasure. 

21  Wonted  at  the  edge  with  a  fur  called  "gris,"  or 

gray.  25  Deep-set.  26  Wasted. 

27  A  friar  with  licence  or  privilege  to  beg,  or  exer-     / 
else  other  functions,  within  a  certain  district :  as  "the 
llmitour  of  Holdemess."  28  £nows,  understands. 

29  Bverywhero;  OeMan,  "ueberail." 

30  Where  he  knew  that  a  liberal  dole  would  be  given 
him. 

ai  Has  well  made  confession.  32  vaunt,  boast:  ^ 

33  Stuffed.  84  By  rote  j  from  memory.    ;    ' 

33  A  kind  of  song ;  from  the  Saxon  "  geddiin,"  to 
sing. 
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Thereto  he  strong  waa  as  a  champion, 
And  knew  well  the  taverns  in  every  town. 
And  every  hosteler  and  gay  tapst&e, 
Better  than  a  lazar '  or  a  begg^e, 
For  unto  such  a  worthy  man  as  he 
Acoordeth  not,  as  by  his  faculty, 
To  have  with  such  lazars  acquaint^ce. 
It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  advance. 
As  for  to  deals  with  no  such  pouraille,^ 
But  aJl  with  rich,  and  sellers  of  vitaille. 
And  ov'r  aE  there  as  '  profit  should  arise,^^ 
Courteous  he  was,  and  lowly  of  service ; 
There  n'as  no  man  nowhere  *  so  virtuous. 
He  was  the  beste  beggar  in  all  his  house :  ^ 
And  gave  a  certain  f arme  '^  iac  the  grant. 
None  of  his  bretheren  came  in  his  haunt. '^i^ 
For  though  a  widow  hadde  but  one  shoe, 
So  pleasant  was  his  In  pnneipio,^  /■ 

Yet  would  he  have  a  f  arthingtre  he  went ; 
His  purchase  was  well  better  than  his  rent. 
And  rage  he  could  and  play  as  any  whelp,  ^ 
In  lovedays ; '  there  could  he  muohel  help.^ 
For  there  was  he  not  like  a  cloistei;er. 
With  threadbare  cope,  as  is  a  poor  scholer, 
But  he  was  like  a  master  or  a  pope.       . 
Of  double  worsted  was  his  semicope,!> 
That  rounded  was  as  a  bell  out  of  press. 
Somewhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonness. 
To  maJce  his  English  sweet  upon  his  tongue ; 
And  in  his  harping,  when  that  he  had  sung. 
His  eyen  twinkled  in  his  head  aright^ 
As  do  the  starres  in  a  frosty  night. 
This  worthy  limitour  was  call'd  Hubfod. 

A Mebchaki  was  there  with  aforked beard. 
In  mcjUey,  and  high  on  his  horse  he  sat, 
Uponpis head  a Flandrish beaver  hat^^, 
TTiR  bbotes  clasped  fair  and  fetisly.^" 
His  reasons  aye  spake  he  full  solelnnly, . 
Sounding  alway  th'  increase  of  his  winning. 
He  would  the  sea  were  kept "  for  any  thing 
Betwixte  Middlebiirg  and  Orewell.^^  . 

WeU. could  he  in  exchange  shieldes^^  sell." 
This  worthy  man  full  well  his  wit  beset ;  i^ 
There  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  debt,^ 
So  estaiely  was  he  of  governance  ^' 
With  his  bargains,  and  with  his  chevisanoe.'s 
For  sooth  he  was  a  worthy  man  withal, 
But  sooth  to  say,  I  n'ot  i'  how  men'him  call. 

A  di^HK  there  was  of  Q^enfrad  ^  also, 

i  A  leper. 

2  Offal,  rffuse ;  from  the  French  "pourrir,"_to  rot. 

-3  In  every  place  where. 

*  Was  nowhere  any  man. 

5  Bent;  that  is,  he  paid. a  premium  for  his  licence 
to  beg. 

6  The  first  words  of  Genesis  and  John,  employed  in 
some  part  of  the  mass. 

-.  ,7  At  meetings, appointed  for'friendly  settlement  of 
differences;  the  business  was  often  followed  by  sports 
and  feasting. 

a  .8  He  was  of  much  service.  9  Half  or  short  cloak. 
^PtWeatly.       -  ,;   .   ■ 

11  He  would  for  anything  that  the  sea  were  guarded. 
f*-The 'Old  subsidy 'Of  tonnage  and  poundage,^' .says 
Tyrwhitt,  "was  given  to  the  king  'pourlasaufgarde 
et'eustodie.'del  mer,"'  for- the- safeguard  and  keeping 
ofthefieaaaE.  IV,  0.8).  ,        . 

JS^Middleburg,  atthe  mouth  of  the  Boheldlj  in' Hol- 
land; Orwell,  a  seaport  in  Essex.  -  —  :^ 


That  unto  lggig_hadde  long  y-go.^ 

As  leane  was  Ijis  horse  as  is  a  rake, 

And  he  was  mitnghtfact,  I  undertake ;  - 

But  looked  hslte.^"  ^^  thereto  ^°^^- 

Full  threadbare  was  his  overest  courtepy, 

For  he'tea^tten  him  yet  no  benefice, 

Ne  was  not  worldly,  to  have  an  office. 

For  him  was  lever  ^  have  at  his  bed'snead 

Twenty  bookes,  clothed  in  black  or  red,  j 

Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophy,  i 

Than  robes  rich,  or  fiddle,  or  psalt'ry. 

But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philos&pher, 

Yet  hadde  he  but  little  gold  in  coffer. 

But  all  that  he  might  of  his  friendes  hent,^! 

On  bookes  and  on  learning  he  it  spent, 

And  busily  gan  for  the  soules  pray 

Of  them  that  gave  him  wherewith  to  scholay.^ 

Of  study  took  he  moste  care  and  heed.  - 

Not  one  word  spake  he  morS  than  was  need  ;r 

And  that  was  said  in  form  and  reverence, 

And  short  apd  quick,  and  full  of  high  sentence/ 

Sounding  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech, 

And  [irlnjlly  would  hejearn.  and  gladly  teach. 

A  awnffiiiAUT  mr  THE  LAW,  wary.and  wfee, . 
That  often  had  y-feeen  at  the  Pams,^  ►'^ 
There  was  also,  full  rich  of  excellence.     »/ 
Discreet  he  was,  and  of  great  reverence : 
He  seemed  such,  his  wordes  were  so  wise, 
Justice  he  was  full  often  in  assize. 
By  patent,  and  by  plein^  commission ; 
For  his  science,  and  for  his  high  renown,^ 
Of  fees  and  robes  had  he  many  one. 
So  great  a  purchaser  was  nowhere  none. 
All  was  fee  simple  to  him,  in  effect 
His  purchasing  might  not  be  in  suspect.^ 
Nowhere  so  busy  a  man  as  he  there  was. 
And  yet  he^seemed  busier  thanjiejvgaa.  w^ 
In  termes  nad  he  case'  and  doomes^s  all. 
That  from  the  time  of  King  Will,  were  fall. 
Thereto  he  could  indite,  and  make  a  thing,  V^ 
There  coulde  no  wight  pinch  at  his  writing.'" 
And  every  statute  coud  ^^  he  plain  by  rote.*^' 
He  rode  but  homely  in  a  medley  ^2  coat,  / 

Girt  with  a  seint  '^  of  silk,  with  barres  smaU; 
Of  his  array  tell  I  no  longer  tale. 

A  KBA2aiSj4g_34  was  in  this  company ; 
■VajiJig.was  his^eard,  aftisihsjlaiai. 
Of  his  compleSd6n  he  was  saBguJjie. 
Well  lov'd  he  in  the  morn  a  sop  in  wine. 

13  Crowns,  sft  called  from  the  shields  stamped  on 
them;  French,  "ecu;"  Italian,  "soudo." 
-14  Employed. 

15  In  such  a  dignified  way  did  he  manage. 

16  Merchandising;  conduct  of  trade ; agreement  to 
borrow  money.      17  Know  not ;  wot  not.      is  Oxford 

19  Had  long  gone,  devoted  himself.  20  Thin    ' 

21  Vitalj.  22  His  uppermost  short  cloak! 

23  lieffr;  rather.  2*  Obtain.. 

2p  To  study,  attend  school ;  poor  scholars  at  the 
universities  used  then  to  go  about  begging  for  mone» 
to  maintain  them  at  their  studies.  T _,_'        ' 

26  The  portico  of  St  Paul's,  which  JawyeA&quented 
to  meet  their-dieots.  .        -.•..]-■  , 

27  Full.  28  In  suspicion. '   "       29  Judgments 
-JO  Pick  a  flaw  in  what  he  wnlte;  •--  -  si  'Knew 

' .  32  Mixed  in,colom ;  French,-;"  mSIer,"  to  mix  " 
?■>  Cinjsture.sash,  girdle  J  lusually- ornamented  with 

ours  or  stripes.  :■  r  i  ■'  -r .-.  '. 

3*  A  large  freeholder ;  a  couutiy  gentlemaa 
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Ipjiven  in  delight  waa  ever  his  won,* 

For  he  was  E^muus^  Owuii  uon, 

That  held  opinion,  that  plein''  delight 

Was  verily  felicity  perflte. 

An  householder,  and  that  a  great,  was  he ; 

Saint  Julian  '  he  waa  in  his  country.  ^'^ 

His  bread,  his  ale,  waa  alway  after  one ;  * 

A  better  tovined  "  man  was  nowhere  none ; 

Withouten  bake-meat  never  was  his  house. 

Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 

It  snowed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink,  i/^ 

Of  alle  dainties  that  men  coulde  think. 

After  the  sundry  seasons  of  the  year, 

go  changed  he  his  meat  and  his  soup6re. 

Full  many  a  fat  partridge  had  he  in  mew»° 

And  many  a  bream,  and  many  a  luce  in  stew.7p- 

Woe  was  his  cook,  but  if  ^  his  sauce  were~ 

Poignant  and  sharp,  and  ready  all  his  gear. 

His  table  dormant '  in  his  hall  alway   V' 

Stood  ready  cover'd  all  the  longe  day. 

At  sessions  there  was  he  lord  and  sire. 

Full  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 

An  aniace,  and  a  gipciere  }"  all  of  silk,         ^^ 

Hung  at  his  girdle,  white  as  morning  milk. 

A  sheriff  had  he  been,  and  a  countour.-'^ 

"Was  nowhere  such  a  worthy  vavasour.^^ 

An  Haberdasheb,  and  a  Cabfenteb,  ^ 
A  Wbbbe,i5  a  Dyeb,  and  a  Tapisee,"  ., 
Were  with  us  eke,  cloth'd  in  one  livery, 
Of  a  solemn  and  great  fraternity,  x' 
Pull  fresh  and  new  their  gear  y-picked  ^'  wa*.  ^ 
Thehr  knives  were  y-ohaped^^  not  with  brass. 
But  all  with  silver  wrought  full  clean  and  well, 
Their  girdles  and  their  pouches  every  d^l.^'- 
Well  seemed  each  of  them  a  fair  burg^sSj,  ' 
To  Bitten  in  a  guild-hall,  on  the  daia.'^ 
Evereach,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can,^" 
Was  shapely  ">  tor  to  be  an  -alderman.  ^ 
For  chattels  haddg  they  enough  and  rent. 
And  eke  their  wives  would  it  weU  assent :  \^ 
And  elles  certain  they  had  been  to  blame. 
It  is  full  fair  to  be  y-clep'd  mad^me. 
And  for  to  go  to  vigils  all  before, 
And  have  a  mantle  royally  y-bore.^^ 

A  Cook  they  hadde  with  them  for  the  nones,^ 
To  boirtne  chickens  and  the  marrow  bones. 
And  powder  merchant  tart  and  galingale.^ 
VWeU  could  he  know  a  draught  of  London  ale." 

'  Wont,  custom.     '  '        '       2  Full. 
'  The  patron   saint  of  hospitality,  celebrated  for 
applying  his  votaries  with  good  lodging  and  good 
clieer.  4,^(inB^ntl7  being  pressed  on  one. 

*  Stored  with  wine. 

s  In  cage  ;*  the  place  behind  Whitehall,  where  the 
Icing's  hawks  were  encaged,  was  called  the  Mewa. 
'  Many  a  pike  in  his  flsh-pond ;  in  those  Catholic 
s,  when  inuch  fish  was  eaten,  no  gentleman's  man- 
i  was  complete  without  a  "  stew."  • 

tlgless.  9  rixed,  always  ready, 

A  dagger  and  a  purse. 

Probably  a  steward  or  accountant  in  the  county 
rt..v 

nilholder  of  consequence  ;  holding  ot  a  duke, 
j.  or  earl,  and  ranking  below  a  baron. 
Sfret;  Oerman,  "  Weber." 
Iffltry-maker;  French,  "tapissier." 
ii<!e.  16  Mounted.  "  In  every  part. 

On  the  raised  platform  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
irei^at  at  meat  or  in  judgment  those  high  in  autho- 


He  coulde  roast,  and  seethe,  and  broil,  and  fry, 
Makg  mortrewes,^  and  well  bake  a  pie.  '^ 
But  great  harm  was  it,  as  it  thoughte  mv 
That  on  his  shin  a  mormaP'  haddS  he.  "^^ 
For  blano  manger,^''  that  made  he  with  the  beat. 

A  SHJEMAlLffias  there,  wonned  far  by  "West  :^ 
For  ought!  wot,  he  was  of  ^adiSiaantb. 
He  rode  upon  a  rounoy,  as  he  couth,^ 
AH  in  a  gown  of  falding  *'  to  the  knee. 
A  dagger  hanging  by_a  lace  had  he 
About  his  neck  under  his  arm  adown ; 
The  hot  summer  had  made  his  hue  aU  bjOTTO ; 
And  certainly  he  was  a, good  ieQ&^^.^-TjSM^ 
FuU  many  a  draught  of  wine  he  had  y-draw  t^ 
From  Bourdeaux-ward,  while  that  the  chapmen 


Of  nice  conscience  took  he  no  keep.*^ 
If  that  he  fought,  and  had  the  higher  hand, 
By  water  he  sent  them  home  to  every  land.  ''^ 
But  of  his  craft  to  reckon  weU  his  tides, 
Hii  streamea  and  his  strandes  him  besides,  i^ 
His  herberow,'"  his  moon,  and  lodemanage,^^ 
There  was  none  such,  from  HuU  unto  Carthage. 
Hardy  he  waa,  and  wise,  I  undertake,:  V 
With  many  a  tempest  had  his  beard  been  shake.  V 
He  knew  weU  aU  the  havens,  as  they  wer&,„... 
From  Scotland  to  the  Cape  of  Finisterre, 
And  every  creek  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spainj* 
His  barge  y-cleped  was  the  Magdelain.  \f^ 

With  us  there  was  a  DnnTm^  m?  ipnyarn  ; 
In  aU  this  worlde  was  thSre  none  him  liEe 
To  speak,  of  physic,  and  of  surgery  :  ^^ 
For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomy.  V  ,^  k  ^  j 
He  kept  his'patient  a  full  great  deal  -UMT"*'^^ 
In  houres  by  his  magic  naturait,._Wj«As*  V^ 
WeU  could  he  fortune  ^  tEelscendent  ^ 
Of  his  images  for  his  patient.  <•  £jie^  ^^' '  "  '  , 
He  knew  the  cause  of  every  malady >»  i^,  i  V 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  hot,  or  moist,  or  dry,  -  .i;,C.t 
And  wljfire  gigeajer'd,  and  of  what  humofe.  J0.  ^ 
waa  a  vtryperfect  practisour. Jte'<'0*^iMtt'<-<  — 
cause  y-know,""  and  of  his  harm  the  root,  • 
Anon  he  gave  to  the  sick  man  his  bopt^  r^^y^  , 
FulTready  had  he  his  apothecari^a,  '■dA'-'^fV^'.  i^ 
To  send  his  drugges  and  his  lectuaries,-  ^  6 
For  each  of  them  made  other  for  to  win  -.t-^^^'' 
Their  friendship  was  not  newS  to  begin. 
WeU  knew  he  the  old  Bsoulapius, 

rity,  rank,  or  honour ;  in  our  days  the  worthy  crafts- 
men might  have  been  describeft.xftS'  "good  platform 
men."  '^  Knew.  20  Pitted. 

21  To  take  precedence  over  all  in  going  to  the  evening 
service  of  the  Church,  or  to  festival  meetings,  to  which 
it  was  the  fashion  to  carry. rich  cloaks  or  mantles 
against  the  home-coming. 

s!2  The  nonce,  occasion. 

23  "Poudre  marchand  tart,"  some  now  unknown 
ingredient  used  in  cookery;  "galingale,"  sweet  or 
long-rooted  Cyprus. 

24  A  rich  soup  made  by  stamping  flesh  in  a  mortar. 
23  Gangrene,  ulceyL  .,  ' 

26  Not  what  is  now  known  by  the'uame ;  one  part  of 
it  was  the  brawn  of  a  capon. 

27  A  seaman  who  dwell  fiir  to  the  West. 

28  On  a  hack,  as  he  could.  29  Coarse  cloth. 

30  Harbourage.       j-'''.  ,    , 

31  Pilotage;  ftom  Anglo-Saxon  "ladman,"  a  leader, 
guide,  or  pilot ;  hence  "lodestar,"  "lodeatone;" 

82  Make  fortunate.       33  Known.       34  Kemedy.  ^ 


And  Diosoorides,  and  eke  Knfua ; 
Old  Hippocras,  Hali,  and  Gallien ;  ^-    x.|/'''. 
Serapion,  Basis,  and  Avioen  j  UA* 

Averroia,  Damascene,  and  Constantin ;         L-t 
Bernard,  and  Gatiaden,  and  Gilbertin.l^i""N 
Of  hia_diet  measurable  -yraa  he,  -  /^^fyAjUM^^ 
E'er  it  was  of  no  superfluity,  **jOt 

But  of  great  nourishing^  and  digestible,  *^ 
His  study  was  but  little  on  thp  Bible.  *^ 
In  sanguine  and  in  perse  ^  he  plad  waa,  all 
Lined  mth  tafEata,  and  ■with  aendall,' 
And  yet  he  waa  but  easy  of  diapenoe  : 
He  kept  that  he  won  in  the  pestUenoe.*  " 
For  gold  in  physio  is  a  cordial ;       ^^ 
Therefore  he  loved  gold  in  apecial. 
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A  good  "giFj^^was  there  m?  Viggide  Bath, 
But  she  was  ""^FflfftH  fly^f,  g-nil  t,^lg?^:^n7ag  soath,^ 

^f  cloth-maMng  she  hadde  such  an  haunt,' 
She  passed  them  of  Tprea,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  all  the  parish  wife  waa  there  none, 
That  to  the  ofE'ring  '  before  her  should  gon, 
And  if  there  did,  certain  ao  wroth  waa  ahe. 
That  ahe  waa  out  of  alle  charity. 
Her  ooverchiefs  ^'werS  full  fine  of  ground ; 
I  durste  swear,  they  weighede  ten  pound 
That  on  the  Sunday  were  upon  her  head. 

VTIer  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  red. 
Full  strait  y-tied,  and  shoes  full  moist'  and  new. 

"^old  was  her  face,  and  fair  and  red  of  hue. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  her  live, 

l^usbanda  at  the  church  door  had  ahe  had  fire, 
Withouten  other  company  in  youth ; 
■  But  thereof  needeth  not  to  ^peak  aa  nouth.  '^'' 
And  thrice  had  ahe  been  at  Jerusalem ;  '^ 
She  hadde  passed  many  a  strange  atream  ;i^ 
At  Home  she  had  been,  and  at  Bologne,ii 
In  Galice  at  Saint  James,  ^^  and  at  Cologne ; 
She  ooudeW  much  of  wand'ring  by  the  way.l— 
Gat-toothed^*  was  she,  soothly  for  to  say. 

i^pon  an  ambler  easily  she  sat, 
Y- wimpled  weU,  and  on  her  head  an  ^at 
As  broad  as  is  a  buckler  or  a  targe. 
A  foot-mantle  about  her  hippea  large. 
And  on  her  feet  a  pair  of  spurrea  sharp.  1/ 
In  fellowship  well  could  she  laugh  and  carp.l' 
Of  remedies  of  love  ahe  knew  perchance, 
For  of  that  art  she  coudW  the  olde  dance. 

A  good  man  there  waa  of  reUgi6n, 
That  waa  n.  pr^nra  TPABaON  of  aJiown : 
But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk :  '8^ 

1  The  authors  mentioned  here  were  the  chief  medical 
text-books  of  the  middle  ages.  The  names  of  Galen 
and  Hippocrates  were  then  usually  spelt  ''G-aUien" 
and  "  Hypocras"  or  "Ypocras.V 

2  In  red  and  blue. 

3  A  fine  silk  stuff. 
'  ^    4  He  spent  but  moderately,  keeping  tlifi  money  he 

had  made  during  the  visitation  of  the  plagup. 

6  f  amage ;  pity. 

6  Skill.     The  west  qf  Englau^^  especially  around 
Bath,  was  the  seat  of  the'  cloth-manufacture,  as  were 
Tpres  and  G-hent  in  Flanders. 
.        7  The  offering  at  mass'. 

\-.  8  fiead-dresses ;  Chaucer  here  satirises  the  fashion 
ptihe  time,  which  piled  bulky  and  heavy  waddings  on 
ladies'  heads. 

9  T^sed  iu  the  sense  of  fresh  or  new ;  aa  in  Latin, 


underyf 
ider,  / 


He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  clerk. 

That  Chriate'a  gospel  trvjly  woulde  prea«h.L, 

11  His  pariahena  devoutly  would  he  teach. 

■TBenign  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 

And  m  adversity  fuU  patient : 

And  such  ne  was  y-provel  pften  aithes. 

FuU  loth  were  him  to  ourae  for  his  tithes, 

But  rather  would  he  given  out  of  doHM, 

Unto  hi^  poore  parishens  about. 

Of  hia  offi'ring,  and  eke  of  hia  substSnce. 

He  could  in  little  thing  have  sufB^ance.W 

i  Wide  was  hia  parish,  and  houses  far  asunder. 

But  he  ne  left  not,  for  no  rain  nor  thunder, 

(In  sickness  and  in  mischief  to  viait 

ffihe  fartheat  in  hia  parish,  much  and  lit 

[Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff. 

his  noble  ensample  to  his  sheep  he  gaf, 

'hat  first  he  wrouglit,  and  afterward  ie  tauglit*r 

ut  of  the  goapel  he  tl^e  wordea  caught, 

nd  this  fig<ire  he  added  Tf^^  thereto. 

That  if  gold  rustei  what  pbould  iron  do?!'' 

For  if  a  priest  be  foul,  on  -vyhom  we  trusty 

No  wonder  ia  a  lowed  "^  man  to  rust : 

And  ahame  it  is,  if  that  a  prieat  take  keep,   » 

To  aee  a  shitten  shephejd  and  clean  sheep :' 

Well  ought  a  priest  ensample  for  to  give,  / 

By  hia  own  cleannfess,  how  his  sheep  should  live./ 

He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire. 
And  left  his  sheep  encumber'd  iu  the  mire, . 
And  ran  unto  London,  unto  Saint  Poul's, 
To  seeks  him  a  chantery^^  for  souls, 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  withold :  ^ 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  well  hia  fold,K 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  uuacarry. 
He  waa  a  ahepherd,  and  no  mercenary,     i 
And  though  he  holy  were,  and  virtuous. 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous  ^     ^ 
Nor  of  hia  speeche  dapgeroiia  nor  dign,^ 
But  in  his  teaching  discreet  and  benign. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heaven,  with  f aimeas. 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  bnaineaa  ^ 
But  it  were  26  any  peraon  obatinate;  '■ 
What  so  he  were  of  high  or  low  eatate. 
Him  would  he  anibbe  ^  sharply  for  the  nones,?'. 
A  better  priest  I  trow  that  nowhere  none  is^ 
He  waited  after  no  pomp  nor  reverence. 
Nor  maked  him  a  apiced  consci6nce,^ 
But  Christe'a  lore,  and  his  apostles'  twelve. 
He  taught,  and  first  he  foUow'd  it  himaelve.l/' 

With  him  there  was  a  Flopshmait,  was  his 
brother,  ""         ~— \ 

"  muatiim  "  signifies  new  wine ;  and  Chaucer  elsewhere 
speaks  of  "  moisty  ale"  as  opposed  to  "  old  " 
10  Now.  11  Bologna  in  Italy. 

12  At  the  shrine  of  St  Jago  of  Compostelja  in  Spain 

13  Knew.  ^ 

14  Buek-toothed;  goat-toothed,  to  signify  Ber  wanton- 
ness ;  or  gap-toothed— with  gaps  between  her  teeth. 
L-I?  Jest,  talk.  16  Work;  17  Oftentimes 
^8  He  was  satisfied  with  very  little. 

19  &reat  and  small.  20  Gave 

21  Unlearnet^ 

22  An  endowment  to  sing  masses  for  the  soul  of  the 

^^ol^J-  o.  ^.  ^  Detained. 

24  Severe.  25  Disdainful.  26  But « it  were 

27  Keprove ;  hence  our  modem  "snub." 

28  Nonce,  occasion. 

29  Double  or  artiflolsl  conscience. 


That  had  y-laid  of  dung  full  many  a  fotber.^ 
A  traS  swinker  "  and  a  good  wag  he,  ", 
living  in  peace  and  perfect  cliarity. 
Ood  loTed  he  bests  with  all  his  heart 
At  alle  timSs,  were  it  gain  or  smart,' 
And  then  his  neighebour  right  as  Hmaejve. 
He  wouJde  thresh,  and  thereto  dike,^  and  delve, 
For  Christe's  sake,  for  every  poorS  wight, 
Withouten  hire,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 
His  tithes  payed  he  full  fair  and  well, 
Both  of  his  proper  swink,  and  his  chattel.^  ' 
In  a  tabard  "  he  rode  upon  a  mere.  ' 

There  was  also  a  Eeeve,  and  a  Millere, 
A  Sompnonr,  and  a  Pardoner  also, 
A  Manciple,  and  myself,  there  were  no  mo'. 

The  IfeCiliEB  was  a  stout  carle  for  the  nones, 
IMl  big  he  was  of  brawn,  and  eke  of  bones ;  ^ 
That  proved  well,  for  oVr  all  where  '  he  canfe, 
At  wrestling  he  would  bear  away  the  r'am.^  w.» 
He  was  short-shouldered,    broad,    a    thicke 

gnarr,'  ^ 

There  was  no  door,  that  he  n'old  heave  oS  bar, 
Or  break  it  at  a  running  wiili  his  head.  '■^ 
His  beard  as  any  sow  or  fox  was  red,  t»» 
And  thereto  broad,*  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 
Upon  the  cop,'"'  right  of  his  nose  he  had 
A  wart,  and  thereon  stood  a  tuft  of  hairs  t^ 
Bed  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowe's  ears. 
Hisnose-thirles^  blacke  were  and  wide.  , 
A  sword  and  buckler  bare  he  by  his  side. 
His  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  furn&ce. 
He  was  a  jangler,  and  a  goliardais,^    y 
And  that  was  most  qi  sin  and  harlotries. 
Well  could  he  steale  com,  and  tolle  thrice.^ 
And  yet  he  had  a  thumb  of  gold,  pardie.^^  • 
A  white  coat  and  a  blue  hood  weared  he.         . 
A  baggepipe  weU  could  he  blow  and  soun',  ^r 
And  therewithal  he  brought  us  out  of  town,  ^' 

A  gentle  Mahoipie^*  was  there  of  a  temple, 
Of  -which  ac'Catmll'S-'^  mighte  take  ensample 
For  to  be  wise  in  buying  of  vitaille. 
For  whether  that  he  paid,  or  took  by  taile,J° 
Algate '' he  wajjedscUn his  ajphate,^ 
That  he  was  ayeToeiSre  Mfgood 
Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  fuU  fau^grace 
That  such  a  lewed  manne's  wit  shall  pMe^ 
The  wisdom  of  an  heap  of  learned  men?  v' 
Of  masters  had  he  more  than  thries  1 
That  were  of  law  expert  and  curious : 
Of  which  there  was  a  dozen  in  that  1 
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'«s  ten./  .W/' 
ous:  <^f)ry 
a,t  house,  Jf 


&i.l  ProperlT  a  ton  ;  generally,  any  large  quantity. 
K' JEard  worker.  3  Pain,  loss.        *  Ditch,  dig. 

RD  Both  of  his  own  labour  and  his  goods. 

'\  Tacliet  without  sleeves.  '  Wheresoever. 

I  !rhe  usual  prize  at  wrestling  matches.    > 
f  Stub'  or  knot  in  a  tree ;  it  describes  a  thickset 
rtrong  man.  10  Head ;  German,  "  Kopf." 

'1  Nostrils ;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "  tsirlian,"  to 
'4iewe;  hence  the  word  "diUl,"  to  bore. 
K  '2  A  babbler  and  a  buffoon ;  (Jo)ias  was  the  founder 

of  a  jovial  sect  called  by  hia  name. 
^flTJhe  proverb  says  that  every  honest  miller  has  a 
^^^mb  of  gold;  probably  Chaucer  means  that  this  one 
■  TOs  as  honest  as  his  brethren.  ^ 

W  A  Manciple — Latin,  **  manceps,"  a'  purchaser  or 
contractor— was  an  officer  changed  with  the  purchase 
•t  victuals  for  inns  of  court  or  colleges. 


n 


Worthy  to  be  stewards  of  rent  and  lantt      ^ 

Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Engleland,  : 

To  makS  him  live  by  his  proper  ^ood,  ■'/■'*•«'>'''* 

In  honour  debtless,  but  if  he  were  woo!3,2»  -ju,^ 

Or  live  as  scarcely  as  him  list  desire ; ' ^Jbi^m^jC> 

And  able  for  to  helpeu  all  a  slurs        (T 

In  any  case  that  mighte  fall  or  hap ;  ^ 

And  yet  this  Manciple  set  their  aller  cap.'"  ' 

The  BEEvy  ?2  was  a  alggdra  choleric  man,   \/ 
His  beard  was  shav'd  as  nigh  as  ever  he  can. 
His  hair  was  by  his  eares  round  y-shom ; 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  priest  befom. 
FuHJgBgS  were  his  legges,  and  full  lean. 
Y-like  a  stMf,  there  was  n^calfj^Been^     . 
WeU  could  he  keep  a  garner  an4  a  bin :  ^ 
There  was  no  auditor  ^  could  on  liirn  win. j^ 
Well  wist  he  by  the  drought,  and  by  the  rain. 
The  yielding  of  his  seed  and  of  his  grain. 
His  lorde's  sheep,  his  neat,^^  and  his  dairy.  . 
His  swine,  his  horse,  his  stqre,  an(J  his  poultry, 
Were  wholly  in  this  Beeve's  governing,         '^ 

And  by  his  cov'nant  gave  he  reckoning,        /_^ 

Since  that  his  lord  was  twenty  year  of  age ;  ^ 

There  could  no  man  bring  Tiim  in  arrear^e. 

There  was  no  bailiff,  herd,  nor  other  hine,^? 

That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  covine :-' 

They  were  adrad^  of  him,  as  of  the  deatli.    , 

His  wonning^^  was  full  fair  upon  an  heath. 

With  greene  trees  y-shadow'd  was  his  place. 

He  coulde  better  than  his  lord  purchase.^' 

FuU  rich  he  was  y-stored  privily. 

His  lord  weU  could  he  please  subtiUy, 

To  give  and  }end  him  of  his  owen  good, 

And  haye  a  thank,  and  yet'"  a  coat  and.hood. 

In  youth  he  learned  had  a  good  mist6re..'^ 

He  was  a  weU  good  wright,  a  carpentere.  "^ 

This  Eeeve  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot,'? 

That  was  aU  pomely  "  gray,  and  hight'e  ^  Scot,  i/' 

A  long  surcoat  of  perse  ^  upon  he  had,  ' 

And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rusty  blade. 

Of  Norfolk  was  this  Eeeve,  of  which  I  teU, 

Beside  a  town  men  clepen  Baldeswell. 

Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  friar,  about. 

And  ever  rodetheJasjlfiiSSt  of  the  rout.^^ 

A  g"«»Tv^fTTp87  -was  there  vrith  us  in  that  place, 
That  had  a  fire-red  cherubinnes  face,   ^^ 
For  sausefleme  ^  he  was,  with  eyen  narroWj^ 
As  hot  he  was  and  lecherous  as  a  sparrow. 
With  soaUed  browes  black,  and  piUed''  beard  ^ 
Of  hia  vis&ge  children  were  sore  af  eard. 

15  Buyers ;  Prench,  "  acheteura."       16  On  trust. 
17  Always.  18  Purchase.  "  Suipasa. 

20  TJnl'eaa  Tie  were  mad,  , 

21  Outwitted,  made  a  fool  of,  them  all. 

22  A  land-ateward;   still  called  "  grieve  "—Anglo- 
Saxon,  "gerefa"— in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 

23  A  store-place  for  grain. 

2*  Examiner  of  accounta.  2^  Cattle, 

28  EUnd,  servant.         '  2?  His  tricks  and  cheating. 
28  In  dread.  29  Abode.        3»  Also. 

31  Mystery ;  trade,  Iiandlcnift. 

32  por  "  atod,"  a  stallion  or  steed,       33  Dapple. 
31  Was  called.  3S  Blue-gray,  or  sky^jlue. 

36  The  hinderipost  in  the  troop  or  procession. : 

37  Summoner,:  apparitor,  who  cited  delinquents  to    >• 
appear  in  ecclesiastical  courts. 

38  Eed  or  pimply. 


39  Scanty, 
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There  n' as  quicksilver,  litharge,  nor  brimstone, 
Boras,  ceruse,  nor  oil  of  tartar  none. 
Nor  ointement  that  woulde  cleanse  or  bite. 
That  him  might  helpeh  of  his  whelkes  ^  white, 
Nor  of  the  kuobbes''  sitting  on  his  cheeks. 
I  »-We]l  loVd  he  garlic,  oni6ns,  and  leeks, 
1  »<And  for  to  drink  strong  wine  as  red  &s  blood. 
Then  would  he  speak,  and  cry  as  he  Vere  wood ; 
And  when  that  he  well  drunken  had  the  wine. 
Then  would  he  speake  no  word  but  Latin. 
A  fewe  termes  knew  he,  two  or  three, 
'^hat  he  had  learned  out  of  some  decree ; 
No  wonder  is,  he  heard  it  all  the  day. 
And  eke  ye  knowen  well,  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepenS  "Wat,"  as  weU  as  can  the  Pope. 
But  whoso  would  in  other  thing  him  gr^pe,* 
Then  had  he  spent  all  his  philosophy. 
Aye,  Qusstio  quid  juris,"  would  he  cry. 
\,,/Se  was  a  gentle  harlot "  and  a  kind  ;        f 
„A  better  fellow  should ^a  man  not  iind.**^*   ' 
He  woulde  suffer,  for  a  quart  of  wine, 
A  good  feU6w  to  have  his  concubine    ^ 
A  twelvemonth,  and  excuse  him  at  the  full. 
Full  privily  a  finch  eke  could  he  pull.' 
And  if  he  found  owhere  ^  a  good  fellSw,  ^ 
He  woulde  teache  him  to  have  none  awe 
In  such  a  case  of  the  archdeacon's  curse ; 
But  if  '  a  manne's  soul  were  in  his  purse  ; 
For  in  his  purse  he  should  y-punished  be. 
"Purse  is  the  archedeacon's  hell,"  said  he. 
But  well  I  wot,  he  lied  right  indeed  :  - 
Of  cursing  ought  each  guilty  man  to  dread, )/ 
For  curse  will  slay  right  as  asgoilingi"  saveth ; 
And  also  'ware  him  of  a  significamt.^^ 

In  danger  had  he  at  his  owen  guise^? 
The  younge  girles  of  the  diocese. 
And  knew  their  counsel,  and  was  of  their  rede.^' 
A  garland  had  he  set  upon  his  head. 
As  great  as  it  were  for  an  alestake  :H- 
A  buckler  had  he  made  himUflfcake. 

With  him  there  rode  a  gentleJEiEDONEHEi^ 
Of  Binnceval.  his  friend  and  his  compere, 
""T^hat  straight  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
Full  loud  he  sang,  "  Come  hither,  love,  t6  me." 
This  Sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun,^^ 
Was  never  trump  of  half  so  great  a  souh'. 
lis  Pardoner  had  hair  as  yellow  as  wax, 
But  smooth  it  hung,  as  doth  a  strike^'  of  flax  : 
By  ounces  hung  his  lockes  that  he  had. 
And  therewith  he  his  shoulders  oversprad. 
Full  thin  it  lay,  by  culpons^  one  and  one, 
[^ ''  But  hood,  for  jollity,  he  weared  none, 

I  Pustules,  w^9.  2  Buttons.  3  cjall. 

4  Search.  ^  A  cant  law-Latin  phrase. 

<>  A  low,  ribald  fellow  ;  the  word  was  used,  of  both 
sexes  ;  it  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  to  hire. 

7  "Pleece"  aman  ;  "pluct  a  pigeon." 

8  Anywhere.  '  Unless. 
10  Absolving.                n  An  ecclesiastical  writ. 
23  Within  his  jurisdiction  had  he  at  his  own  pleasure 

the  young  people  (of  both  sexes)  In  the  diocese. 
13  Counsel. 

1*  The  post  of  an  alehouse  sign  ;  aMaxjiolft — 
13  A  seller  of  pardons  or  indulgences, 
16  Sang  the  bass.  '  17  Streak,  strip. 

18  Locks,  shreds,  little  heaps. 

19  The  new  gait,  or  fashion ;  "  gait"  is  still  used  in 
this  sense  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
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For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 
Him  thought  he  rode  all  of  the  newe  get,»» 
Dishevel,  save  his  cap,  he  rode  all  bare. 
Siich  glaring  eyen  had  he,  as  an  hare.j.^ 
A  vemiole  ^  had  he  sew'd  upon  his  cap. 
His  wallet  lay  before  him  in  his  lap, 
Bretfnl^i  of  pardon  come  from  Eome  all  ^t. 
A  voice  he  had  as  small  as  hath  a  goat. 
No  heard  had  he,  nor  ever  one  should  have^ 
As  smooth  it  was  as  it  were  new  y-shave ; 
I  trow  he  were  a  gelding  or  a  mare,  t^      \ 
But  of  his  craft,  from  Berwick:  unto  "Ware, ' 
Ne  was  there  such  another  pardonere.  . 

For  in  his  mail  ^  he  had  a  pillowbere,^'  ^/^ 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  our  Lady's  veil  r 
He  said,  he  had  a  gobbet  ^  of  the  sail 
That  Sainto  Peter  had,  when  that  he  went 
Upon  the  sea,  till  Jesus  Christ  him  hent.^,  ^ 
He  ha;d  a  cross  of  latoun^s  fuU  of, stones, 
And  in  a  glass  he  hadde  pigge's  bones,  l^ 
But  with  these  relics,  whenne  that  he  fond 
A  poore  parson  dwelling  upon  lond. 
Upon  a  day  he  got  him  more  money  \^ 

Than  that  the  parson  got  in  moneths  tway ; 
And  thug  with  feigned  flattering  and  japes,^' 
He  made  the  parson  and  the  people  his  apes.l"^ 
But  truely  to  tellen  at  the  last. 
He  was  in  church  a  noble  ecclesiast. 
Well  could  he  read  a  lesson  or  a  story /^ 
But  alderbest  ^8  he  sang  an  offert6ry  :^ 
For  well  he  wiste,  when  that  song  was  sung. 
He  musts  preach,  and  well  afile  his  tongue,^'' 
To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  well  could : 
Therefore  he  sang  fuU  merrily  and  Toudf 

Now  have  I  told  you  shortly  in  a  clause  ^ 
Th'  estate,  th'  array,  the  number,  and  eke  the 

■  cause  j'"'*' 

Why  thsJrSssembled  was  this  companjj/- 
In  Southwark  at  this  gentle  hostelry. 
That  highte  the  Tabard,  fast  by  the  Bell.^i' 
But  now  is  time  to  you  for  to  tell 
How  that  we  bareu  us  that  ilke  night,^^  U*" 
When  we  were  in  tliat  hostelry  alighlu 
And  after  will  I  teU  of  our  voyage. 
And  all  the  remnant  of  our  pilgrimage. 

But  first  I  pray  you  of  your  courtesy,  ' 
That  ye  arette  it  not  my  villainy,^ 
Though  that  I  plainly  speak  in  this  mattgre. 
To  tellen  you  their  wordes  and  their  cheer ; 
Not  though  I  speak  their  wordes  properly. 
For  this  ye  knowen  aU  so  well  as  I, 
Whoso  shall  tell  a  tale  after  a  man, 

20  An  image  of  Christ ;  so  called  from  St  Verohici, 
who  gave  the  Saviour  a  napkin  to  wipe  the  sweat  from 
His  face  as  He  bore  the  Cross,  and  received  it  back 
with  an  impression  of  His  countena&ce  upon  it. 

ai  Brimful. 

22  Packet,  baggage ;  Prench,  "  malle  "  a  trunk 

23  Pillow-case.       2*  piece.  ;     25  T„ok  hold  of  him 
26  Copper,,  latten.  27  jests 

28  Alderbest,  altherbest,  allerbest— best'of  all 

29  An  anthem  sung  whUe  the  congregation  made  the 
ouermg. 

80  Polish  well  his  tongue ;  speak  smoothly. 

31  ApparenUy  another  Southwark  tavern:  Stowe 
mentions  a  "Bull"  as  being  near  the  Tabard 

•i^  Howweboreourselves-what  we  did-that  same 
nignt.  ii  Account  it  not  rudeness  in  me. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 
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He  must  rehearse,  as  nigh  as  ever  he  can, 

Every  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge,       ' 

All  speak  he  ^  ne'er  so  rudely  and  so  large  ; 

Or  elles  he  must  tell  his  tale  untrue,     i>i 

Or  feignS  things,  or  finde  wordes  new. 

He  may  not  spare,  although  he  were  his  brother ; 

He  must  as  well  say  one  word  as  another. 

Christ  spake  Himself  f  uU  broad  in  Holy  Writ, 

And  well  ye  wot  no  villainy  is  it. 

Eke  Plato  saith,  whoso  that  can  him  read. 

The  wordes  must  be  cousin  to  the  deed.l^ 

Also  I  pray  you  to  forgive  it  me. 

All  have  I  ^  not  set  folk  in  their  degree. 

Here  in  this  tale,  as  that  they  shoulden  stand  : 

My  wit  is  short,  ye  may  well  imderstand. 


Great  oheere  made  our  Host  us  every  one, 
And  to  the  supper  set  he  us  anon :     t^ 
And  served  us  with  victual  of  the  best. 
Strong  was  the  wine,  and  well  to  drink  ns  lest.* 
A  seemly  man  our  Hoste  was  withal . 
1i"iinii.lminTiiiiiii  ii  iiiiiiiiil'al  in  anhall. 
A  large  man  he  was  with  eyen  steep,*  ""^ 
A  fairer  burgess  is  there  none  in  Cheap  : " 


Bold  of  hifspeech,  and  wise  and  well  y-taught,<  'And  that  he  woulde"be  our  governour, 


But  take  it  not,  I  pray  you,  in  disdain ; 

This  is  the  point,  to  speak  it  plat"  and  plain. 

That  each  of  you,  to  shorten  with  your  way 

In  this  voy&ge,  shall  tellen  tales  tway,  ^^ 

To  Canterbury-ward,  I  mean  it  so, 

And  homeward  he  shall  tellen  other  two,   '^ 

Of  aventfires  that  whilom  have  befaU. 

And  which  of  yout'E^ear'th  him  best  of  all,  *^ 

That  is  to  say,  that  telleth  in  this  case 

Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  solaeg. 

Shall  hayea_supper  at  your  aller  cost  ^  ^r 

Here  in  this  placB,  sitting  by  this  post, 

When  that  ye  come  again  from  Canterbury. 

And  for  to  makg  you  the  more  merry, 

I  will  myself  6  gladly  with  you  ride,  \y 

Eight  at  mine  'owen  cost,  and  be  your  guide. 

And  whoso  will  my  judgement  withsay,      > 

Shall  pay  for  all  we  spenden  by  the  way. 

And  if  ye  vou'chesaf e  that  it  be  so, 

Tell  me  anon  withoutS  wordes  mo',  ^', 

And  I  will  early  shapS  me  therefore." 

This  thing  was  granted,  and  our  oath  we  sworej  | 
With  full  glad  heart,  and  prayed  hiin  also, 
That  he  would  vouohesafeCmljto  do  so. 


And  of  manhoode  lacked  him  right  naught. 
Eke  -thereto  was  he  right  a  merry  man. 
And  after  supper  playen  he~began. 
And  spako-e^^Biith'Amonges  other  things. 
When  that  we  hadde  made  our  reckonings ; 
And saide  thus ;  "Now,  lordinges,  truly 
Ye  be  to  me  welcome  right  heartily : 
For  by  my  troth,  if  that  I  shall  not  lie, 
I  saw  not  this  year  such  a  company. 
At  once  in  this  herberow,^  as  is  now.'^ 
Fain  would  I  do  you  mirth,  an  '  I  wist  how. 
And  of  a  mirth  I  am  right  now  bethought, 
To  do  you  ease,'  and  it  shall  coste  nought. 
Ye  go  to  Canterbury ;  God  you  speed,    v 
5Jhe  blissful  Martyr  qjiite  you  your  meed ; 
And  well  I  wot,  as  ye  go  by  the  way. 
Ye  Bhapen  you  "  to  talken  and  to  play : 
For  truely  oomf5rt  nor  mirth  is  none. 
To  ride  by  the  way  as  dumb  as  stone :    V 
And  therefore  would  I  make  you  disport, 
As  I  said  erst,  p.nd  do  you  some  comfort. 
And  if  yon  liketh  all^  by  one  assent , 
Now  for  to  standen  at  my  judgement. 
And  for  to  worken  as  I  ^all  you  say, 

-To-morrow,  when  ye  riden  on  the  way, 
Now  by  my  father's  soule  that  is  dead, 
But  ye  be  merry,  smiteth  off  '*  mine  head.    » 
Hold  up  your  hands  withoute  more  speech." 
Our  counsel  was  not  longe  for  to  seech :  '^ 
Us  thought  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise,^^ 
And  granted  him  withoute  more  avise,i* 
And  bade  bim  say  his  verdict,  as  him  lest. 

|',s"Lordings  (quoth  he),  now  hearken  for  the 

S-^/      best; 

1  let  him  speak.  2  Although  I  have. 

8  List,  pleased.  4  Peep-set. 

»  '  Cheapaide,  then  inhabited  by  the  richest  and  most 
pioBpenms  citizens  of  London. 
"  Stodging,  inn;  Gennan,  "Herberge."  7  If. 

*  /Eleaaure.  9  Prepare  yourselves,  intend. 

(    W  If  it  please  you  all. 
'  "  If  ye  be  not  merey,  smite  off.  "  Seek. 


And  of  our  tales  judge  and  reportour,  ^ 
And  set  a  supper  at  a  certain  price ; 
And  we  will  ruled  be  at  his  device. 
In  high  and  low :  and  thus  by  one  jiasent. 
We  be  accorded  to  his  judgement. 
And  thereupon  the  wine  was  fet  ^  anon. 
We  drunken,  and  to  reste  went  each  one, 
Withouten  any  longer  tairying. 

A-morrow,  when  the  day  began  to  spring, 
Up  rose  our  host,  and  was  our  aller  cock,'* 
And  gather'd  us  together  in  a  flock. 
And  forth  we  ridden  all  a  little  space,    ^ 
Unto  the  watering  of  Saint  Thomas :  ^ 
And  there  our  host  began  his  horse  arrest, 
And  saide ;  "  Lordes,  hearken  if  you  lest. 
Ye  weet  your  f orwgrd,^'  and  I  it  record.  . 
If  even-song  arid  morning-song  accord,      '       '^ 
Let  see  now  who  shall  telle  the  first  tale. 
As  ever  may  I  drinkS  wine  or  ale, 
Whoso  is  rebel  to  my  judgement, 
Shall  pay  for  aU  that  by  the  way  is  spent.    ^ 
Now  draw  ye  cuts,  ere  that  ye  farther  twin.^?. 
He  which  that  hath  the  shortest  shall  begin." 

"  Sir  Knight  (quoth  he),  my  master  and  my 
lord. 
Now  draw  the  cut,  for  that  is  mine  accord. 
Come  near  (quoth  he),  my  Lady  Prioress, 
And  ye.  Sir  Clerk,  let  be  your  shamefastnes?, 
Nor  study  not :  lay  hand  to,  every  man." 

Anon  to  drawen  every  wight  began, 
And  shortly, for  to  tellen  as  it  was,^ 
Were  it  by  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas,^    \<- 
The  sooth  is  this,  the  cut  fell  to  the  Knight,^ 
Of  which  full  blithe  and  glad  was  every  wight ; 

13  To  make  It  matter  of  deliberation ;  to  weigh  the 
proposal  carefully.      '*  Consideration.       '5  Flat. 
16  At.thecostotyouall.       "More.        I8  retched. 

19  Was  the  cock  to  awaken  us  allr 

20  At  the  second  milestone  on  the  old  Canterbury 
road.  SLBnow  your  promise. 

22  Draw  lots  ere  ye  go  farther.  \,^^  . 

23  Lot  (Latin,  "sors"),  or  chance  (Latm,  "casus  J. 
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And  tell  he  muat  hia  tale  as  was  rpaa6ii. 

By  forword,  and  ty  composition, 

As  ye  have  heard ;  what  needeth  wordSs  mo "  ? 

And  when  this  good  man  saw  that  it  was  so, 

As  he  that  wise  was  and  obediSnt 

To  keep  his  forword  by  hia  free  a.saent. 

He  said ;  ' '  Sithen  ^  I  shall  begin  this  game, 

Why,  welcome  be  the  cut  in  Godde'a  name. 

Now  let  us  ride,  and  hearken  what  I  say." 

And  with  that  word  we  ridden  forth  our  way; 
And  he  b&gau  with  right  a  merry  cheer 
His  tale  anon,  and  said  as  ye  shall  hear. 


THE  KNIGHT'S  TALE.? 

'Whilom,*  as  olde  stories  tellen  us, 

There  was  a  duke  that  highte  *  Theaeus. 

Of  Athens  he  was  lord  and  governor. 

And  in  his  time  si^ch  a  conqueror 

Th^t  greater  was  there  none  under  the  sun. 

FuU  jpany  a  riohe  country  had  he  won. 

What  with  his  wisdom  and  his  chivalry. 

He  conquer'd  all  the  regne  of  Fepiinie,^ 

That  whilom  was  y-cleped  Soythia ; 

And  weddede  the  Queen  Hippolyta, 

And  brought  her  home  with  him  to  his  country 

With  muchel  ^  glory  and  great  solemnity, 

And  eke  her  younge  sister  Emily, 

And  thua  with  viot'ry  and  with  melody 

Let  I  this  worthy  Duke  to  Athens  ride. 

And  aU  his  host,  in  armes  him  beside. 

And  certes,  if  it  n'ere  '  too  long  to  hear, 
I WOV1I4  have  told  you  fully  the  manngre, 
How  wonnen  ^  was  the  regne  of  Feminie, 
By  Theseua,  and  by  his  chivalry ; 
And  of  the  greate  battle  for  the  nonce 
Betwixt  Athenes  and  the  Amazona ; 
And  how  assieged  was  Hippolyta, 
The  fairs  hardy  queen  of  Soythia ; 
And  of  the  feast  that  was  at  her  wedding. 
And  of  the  tempest  at  her  homecoming. 
But  all  these  things  I  must  as  now  forbear. 
I  have,  God  wot,  a  large  field  to  ear ; " 
And  weake  be  the  oxen  in  my  plough  j 
The  reninant  of  my  tale  is  long  enow. 
I  will  not  letten  eke  none  of  this  rout.'" 
Let  every  fellow  tell  hia  tale  about. 
And  let  aee  now  who  ahall  the  supjier  win. 
There  as  I  left,''  I  will  again  begin. 

1  Since. 

2  ffor  the  plan  and  principal  incidents  of  the 
"  Knight's  Tale,"  Chaucer  was  indebted  to  Boccaccio, 
who  had  himself  borrowed  from  some  prior  poet, 
chronicler,  or'  romancer.  Eoccaccio  speaks  of  the 
story  as  "very  ancient;"  and,  though  that  may  not 
be  proof  of  its  antiquity,  it  certainly  shows  that  he 
took  it  irom  an  earlier  writer.  The  "  Tale  "  is  more  or 
less  a  paraphrase  of  Eoccaccio's  "Theseida;"  but  in 
some  points  the  copy  has  a  distinct  dramatic  superiority 
over  the  original.  The  "Theseida"  contained 'ten 
thousand  lines ;  Chaucer  has  condensed  it  into  less 
than  oncrfourth  of  the  number.  The  "  Knight's  Tale  " 
is  aupposed  to  l^are  been  at  first  composed  as  a  sepa- 
rate work;  it  is  undetermined  whether  Chaucer  took 
it  diregg  frpn^  the  Italian  of  Boccaccio,  or  from  a 
Srench  translatiph.  s  Quce  on  a  while ;  formerly. 

♦  ■Was  called;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "hatan,"'  to 
bid  or  call;  Cterman,  "heiasen,"  fheisst.'! 


This  Duke,  of  whom  I  make  mentio6n, 
When  he  was  come  almost  unto  the  town, 
In  all  hia  weal  '^  and  in  his  moste  pride, 
He  was  ware,  as  he  cast  hia  eye  aaide, 
Where  that  there  kneeled  in  the  highe  way 
A  company  of  ladiea,  tway  and  tway, 
Each  after  other,  clad  in  clothea  black : 
But  auch  a  cry  and  such  a  woe  they  make, 
That  in  this  world  u'ia  creatfire  living, 
That  hearde  auch  another  waimenting.'' 
And  of  thia  crying  would  they  never  atenten, 
TiU  they  the  reines  of  his  bridle  henten.  '^ 
"  'What  folk  be  ye  that  at  mine  homecoming 
Perturbeu  ao  my  feaste  with  crying  ?" 
Quoth  Theseus ;  "  Have  ye  so  great  env^ 
Of  mine  honofir,  that  thus  complain  and  cry  2 
Or  who  hath  you  misboden,'*  or  offended? 
Do  telle  me,  if  it  may  be  amended ; 
And  why  that  ye  be  olsld  thus  all  in  black  ?  " 

The  oldest  lady  of  them  all  then  spake, 
When  ahe  had  swooned,  with  a  deadly  cheer," 
That  it  was  ruths'*  for  to  aee  or  hear. 
She  saidS ;  "  Lord,  to  whom  fortfine  hath  given 
Vict'ry,  and  as  a  conqueror  to  liven, 
Nought  grieveth  ua  your  glory  and  your  honotir  ; 
But  we  beaeechen  mercy  and  aucc6ur. 
Have  mercy  on  our  woe  and  our  diatress ; 
Some  drop  of  pity,  through  thy  gentleness. 
Upon  us  wretched  women  let  now  fall. 
For  certes,  lord,  there  is  none  of  us  all 
That  hath  not  been  a  duchesa  or  a  queen ; 
Now  be  we  caitives,"  aa  it  is  well  seen  : 
Thanked  be  Fortune,  and  her  false  wheel, 
That  none  estate  ensureth  to  be  wele.^" 
And  certes,  lord,  t'  abiden  your  presence 
Here  in  this  temple  of  the  goddess  Clemence 
We  have  been  waiting  all  this  f  ortenight : 
Now  help  us,  lord,  since  it  lies  in  thy  might. 

"  I,  wretched  wight,  that  weep  and  waile 
thus,  , 

Waa  whilom  wife  to  king  Capaneus, 
That  starf  21  at  Thebes,  cursed  be  that  day : 
And  alls  we  that  be  in  thia  array, 
And  maken  all  this  lamentatioOn, 
We  losten  all  our  huabands  at  that  town, 
While  that  the  siege  thereabouten  lay. 
And  yet  the  olde  Creon,  weUaway ! 
That  lord  ia  now  of  Thebea  the  city. 
Fulfilled  of  ire  and  of  iniquity. 
He  for  deapite,  and  for  hia  tyranny, 
To  do  the  deade  bodiea  villainy,*^ 

5  The  "  Boyaume  des  Bemmes  "—-kingdom  of  the 
Amazons.  Gower,  in  the  "  Oonfessio  Amantia,"  styles 
Penthesilea  the  "  Queen  of  Feminie  " 

f  Mickle,  great.  '  7  If  It  were  not. 

,   oTvon,  conquered ;  German,  "gewonnen." 
^9To  plough;  Latin,  "arave."     "I  have  abundant 
matter  for  discourse."   Theflrst,  and  halt  of  the  second, 
of  Boccaccio's  twelve  books  are  disposed  of  in  the  few 
lines  foregoing. 

10  Kfor  will  I  hinder  any  of  this  company 

11  Where  I  left  off.  '«  Prosperity,  wealth. 
13 Bewailing,  lamenting;  German,  "wehklagen" 
14  Stint,  cease,  desist.        16  geae.       is  Wronged 
17  Aspect,  countenance.  18  pity     '  * 

19  Captives  or  slaves ;  hence  it  means  generallv  in 
wretched  circumstances.  J    " 

20  That  assures  no  continuance  of  prosperous  estate.  ' 

21  Died;  German,  "sterben,"  "starb." 
22^0utrage,  insult.      
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Of  aJl  our  lordea,  which  that  been  y-8law,i 
Hath  all  the  bodies  oa  ^p  heap  y-draw, 
And  ■vill  not  suffer  them  by  none  assent 
Neither  to  be  y-buried,  nor  y-brent,^ 
But  maketh  houudes  eat  -fihem  in  despite." 
And  witb  that  word,  withonto  more  respite 
They  fallen  groff,'  and  oryden  piteously ; 

.  "  HavS  on  us  wretched  women  some  mercy, 
And  let  our  sorrow  sinken  in  thine  heart." 

This  gentle  Duke  down  from  his  courser  start 
With  heartii  piteous,  when  he  heard  them  speak. 
Him  thoughts  that  his  heart  would,all  to-treak, 
■When  he  saw  them  so  piteous  and  so  mate,* 
That  whilom  weren  of  so  great  estate. 

■  And  in  bis  armea  he  them  all  up  bent," 
And  them  comforted  in  full  good  intent, 
And  swore  his  oath,  as  he  was  true  knight, 
He  woulde  do  so  farforthly  his  might  ^ 
Upon  the  tyrant  Creon  them  to  wreak,'. 
That  all  the  people  of  Greece  shoulde  speak, 
How  Creon  was  of  Theseus  y-served, 
As  he  that  had  his  death  full  well  deserved. 
And  right  anon  withoute  more  abode  ^ 
Eiq  banner  he  display'd,  and  forth  he  rode 
To  Thebes-ward,  and  all  his  host  beside : 
No  ner'  Athenes  would  he  go  nor  ride. 
Nor  take  his  ease  fully  half  a  day. 
But  onward  on  his  way  that  night  he  lay : 
And  sent  anon  Hippolyta  the  queen, 
And  Emily  her  younge  sister  sheen  ^i* 
Unto  the  town  of  Athens  for  to  dweU  : 
And  forth  he  rit ;"  there  is  no  more  to  teU, 

The  red  statde  of  Mars  with  spear  and  targe 
So  sfaiueth  in  his  white  banner  large. 
That  all  the  fieldes  glitter  up  and  down  : 
And  by  his  banner  borne  is  Ms  pennon 
Of  gold  full  rich,  in  which  there  was  y-beat  ^^ 
The  Minotaur!'  which  that  he  slew  in  Crete. 
Thus  rit  this  Duke,  thus  rit  this  conquerour, 
A.nd  in  his  host  of  chivalry  the  flower. 
Till  that  he  came  to  Thebes,  and  alight 
Fair  in  a  field,  there  as  he  thought  to  fight. 
But  shortly  for  to  speaken  of  this  thing. 
With  Creon,  which  that  was  of  Thebes  king. 
He  fought,  and  slew  him  manly  as  a  knight 
In  plain  bataiUe,  and  put  his  folk  to  flight : 
And  by  assault  he  won  the  city  after. 
And  rent  i^own  both  wall,  and  spar,  and  rafter ; 
And  to  the  ladies  he  restored  again 
^e  bodies  of  their  husbands  that  were  slain. 
To  do  obsequies,  as  was  then  the  guise." 
But  it  were  all  too  long  for  to  devise  ^^ 
The  greats  clamour,  and  the  waimenting,  ^^ 
Which  that  the  ladies  made  at  the  brenning '' 
Of  the  bodies,  and  the  great  honour 
That  Theseus  the  noble  conqueror 

'Slain.  2  Burnt. 

y  Flat  on  the  ground  ;  grovelling  on  the  earth. 

*  Abased,  d^ected,  consumed  away. 

» Baifled,  took. 

J  As  far  as  his  power  went ;  all  that  in  him  lay. 

7  Avenge.  8  Delay. 

8"Ner"  or  '!nerre,"is  used  as  the  comparative  of 
I'ner,!!  near,  instead  of  "nerer." 

"Bright,  lovely.  "Bode.  12  Stamped. 

"  The  monster,  half-man  and  half-bull,  which  yearly 
devoured  a  tribute  of  fourteen  Athenian  youths  and 
maidens,  until  it  was  slain  by  Theseus. 


Did  to  the  ladies,  when  they  from  him  went : 
But  shortly  for  to  tell  is  mine  Intent. 

When  that  this  worthy  Duke,  this  Theseus, 
Had  Creon  slain,  and  wonnen  Thebes  thus, 
Stai  in  th?  field  he  took  all  night  his  rest. 
And  did  with  aU  the  country  as  him  lest. '8 
To  ransack  in  the  tas^'  of  bodies  dead. 
Them  for  to  strip  of  harness  and  of  weed, 2° 
The  pillers'ii  did  their  business  and  cure, 
After  the  battle  and  discomfiture. 
And  so  befell,  that  in  the  tas  they  found, 
Through  girt  with   many  a  grievous  bloody 

wound, 
Two  younge  knightes  liggrng  by  and  by  ^ 
Both  in  one  armes,28  wrought  full  riohSly : 
Of  whiohe  two, jiroita  bight  that  one, 
And  he  that  other  highte  Palajiujn. 
Not  fully  quick,  nor  fully'dead  they  were. 
But  by  their  coat-armo&r,  and  by  their  gear. 
The  heralds  knew  them  well  in  special. 
As  those  that  weren  of  the  blood  roy^l 
Of  Thebes,  and  of  sjstren  two  y-born.''* 
Out  of  the  tas  the  pillers  have  them  torn, 
And  have  them  carried  soft  unto  the  tent  . 
Of  Theseus,  and  he  full  soon  them  sent 
To  Athens,  for  to  dweHen  in  pris6n 
Perpetually,  he  n'olde  no  ranson.'" 
And  when  this  worthy  Duke  had  thus  y-done, 
He  took  his  host,  and  home  he  rit  anon 
■With  laurel  crowned  as  a  conquerour  ; 
And  there  he  lived  in  joy  and  in  honour 
Term  of  his  life ;  2"  what  needeth  wordes  mp'  ? 
And  in  a  tower,  in  anguish  and  in  woe, 
DweUen  this  Falamon,  and  eke  Arcite, 
For  evermore,  there  may  no  gold  them  quite.  ^ 

Thus  passed  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day. 
Till  it  fell  ones  in  a  mom  of  May 
That  Emily,  that  fairer  was  to  seen 
Than  is  the  Hly  upon  his  stalke  green, 
And  fresher  than  the  May  with  flowers  new 
(For  vrith  the  rosS  colour  strove  her  hue ; 
I  n'ot  ^  which  was  the  finer  of  them  two). 
Ere  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do. 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  ready  dight,29 
For  May  wiU  have  no  sluggardy  a-night ; 
The  season  pricketh  every  gentle  heart. 
And  maketh  him  out  of  his  sleep  to  start, 
And  saith,  "Arise,  and  do  thine  6bservauce." 

This  maketh  Emily  have  rgmembrance 
To  do  honofir  to  May,  and  for  to  rise. 
Y-clothed  was  she  fresh  for  to  devise  ; 
Her  yellow  hair  was  braided  in  a  tresa, 
Behind  her  back,  a  yards  long  I  guess. 
And  in  the  garden  at  the  sun  uprisf 
She  walketh  up  and  down  where  as  her  list. 
She  gathereth  flowers,  party  ^  white  and  red, 

U  OuBtom.  1^  Describe.  is  Lamenting. 

17  Burning.  18  List,  pleased. 

^19 Heap;  Prenoh,  "tas." 

20  Of  armour  and  clothing. 

21  Pillagers,  strippers ;  I'rench,  "pilleurs," 

22  Lying  side  by  side. 

23  Armour  of  the  same  fashion. 
21  Bom  of  two  Bisters. 

2^  He  would  take  no  ransom. 

28  Vor  the  rest  of  his  life.  27Setii'ee. 

28  Wot  not,  know  not.  '"^  Decked,  dreaded, 

so.  Sunrise.  si  Mhigled. 
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To  make  a  sotel^  garland  for  her  head, 
And  as  an  angel  heavenly  she  sung, 
The  greate  'tower,  that  was  so  thick  and  strong. 
Which  of  the  oasble  was  the  chief  dunge6n  ^ 
CWhere  as  these  knightes  weren  in  prison, 
Of  which  I  tolde  you,  and  telle  shall), 
Was  even  joinant^  to  the  garden  wall, 
There  as  this  Emily  had  her  playing. 

Bright  was  the  sun,  and  clear  that  morrowning, 
And  Palamon,  this  woful  prisoner. 
As  was  his  wont,  by  leave  of  his  gaoler, 
Was  ris'n,  and  roamed  in  a  chamber  on  high, 
.  In  which  he  all  the  noble  city  sigh,* 
And  eke  the  garden,  full  of  branches  green. 
There  as  this  fresh  Emelia  the  sheen 
Was  in  her  walk,  and  roamed  up  and  down. 
This  sorrowful  prisoner,  this  Palamon 
Went  in  his  chamber  roaming  to  and  fro. 
And  to  himself  complaining  of  his  woe : 
That  he  was  bom,  full  oft  he  said,  Alas ! 
And  BO  befell,  by  ftventure  or  oas,' 
That  through  a  window  thick  of  many  a  bar 
Of  iron  great,  and  square  as  any  spar. 
He  cast  his  eyes  upon  Emelia, 
And  therewithal  he  blent  ^  and  cried.  Ah  1 
As  though  he  stungen  were  unto  the  heart. 
And  with  that  cry  Arcite  anoli  up  start, 
And  saide,  "  Cousin  mine,  what  aileth  thee. 
That  art  so  pale  and  deadly  for  to  see  ? 
Why  cried'st  thou  ?  who  hath  thee  done  ofience  ? 
For  Godde's  love,  take  all  in  patience 
Our  prison,'  for  it  may  none  other  be. 
Fortune  hath  giv'n  us  this  adversity. 
Some  wick'  ^  aspect  or  dispositi6n 
Of  Saturn,  by  some  constellati6n. 
Hath  giv'n  us  this,  although  we  had  it  sworn. 
So  stood  the  heaven  when  that  we  were  bom. 
We  must  endure ;  this  is  the  short  a;nd  plain." 

This  Palamon  answ6r'd,  and  said  again : 
"  Cousin,  forsooth  of  this  opini6n 
Thou  hast  a  vain  imaginatiSn. 
This  prison  caused  me  not  for  to  cry ; 
But  I  was  hurt  right  now  thorough  mine  eye 
Into  mine  heart ;  that  will  my  bane  "  be. 
The  fairness  of  the  lady  that  I  see 
Yond  in  the  garden  roaming  to  and  fro. 
Is  cause  of  all  my  crying  and  my  woe. 
I  n'ot  whe'r^"  she  be  woman  or  goddess. 
But  Venus  is  it,  soothly"  as  I  guess." 
And  therewithal  on  knees  adown  he  fill, 
And  saide :  "  Venus,  if  it  be  your  will 
You  in  this  garden  thus  to  transfiglire, 
Before  me  sorrowful  wretched  creatfire. 
Out  of  this  prison  help  that  we  may  scape, 
And  if  so  be  our  destiny  be  shape 


/ 


■1  Subtle,  well-arrangetl. 

2  The  donjon  was  originally  the  central  tower  or 
"keep"  of  feudal  castles;  it  was  employed  to  detain 
prisoners  of  importance.    Hence  the  modern  meaning 

~  of  the  word  dungeon. 

3  Adjoining.  *  Saw.  *  Chance. 
6  Stop,  start  aside.                       7  Imprisonment. 

8  Wicked ;  Saturn,  in  the  old  astrology,  was  a  most 
unpropitious  star  to  bo  born  under. 

9  Ruin,  destruction.  lo  Know  not  whether. 
11  Assuredly,  truly.  12  Began  to  look  forth. 
13  Unless.  '*  DespitefuUy,  angrily. 
v>  By  my  faith ;  Spanish,  "fe ;    Erencli,  "  foi." 


By  etem  word  to  dien  in  piis6n. 

Of  our  lineage  have  some  con 

That  is  so  low  y-brought  by  tyranny." 

And  with  that  word  Arcita  gan  espy^^ 
Where  as  this  lady  roamed  to  and  fro. 
And  with  that  sight  her  beauty  hurt  him  so. 
That  if  that  Palamon  was  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  is  hurt  as  much  as  he,  or  more. 
And  with  a  sigh  he  saide  piteously  : 
"  The  freshe  beauty  slay'thme  suddenly 
Of  her  that  roameth  yonder  in  the  place. 
And  but''  I  have  her  mercy  and  her  grace. 
That  I  may  see  her  at  the  leasts  way, 
I  am  but  dead ;  there  is  no  more  to  say.'' 
This  Palamon,  when  he  these  wordes  heard, 
Dispiteously  1*  he  looked,  and  answfir'd : 
"Whether  say'st  thou  this  in  earnest  or  in 

play?" 
"  Nay,"  quoth  Arcite,  "  in  earnest,  by  my  fay.'' 
God  help  me  so,  me  lust  full  iU  to  play." '' 
This  Palamon  gan  knit  his  browes  tway. 
"  It  were,"  quoth  he,  "  to  thee  no  great  honofir 
For  to  be  false,  nor  for  to  be  traitofir 
To  me,  that  am  thy  cousin  and  thy  brother 
Y-sworn  full  deep,  and  each  of  us  to  other, 
That  never  for  to  dien  in  the  pain,'' 
Till  that  the  death  departen  shall  us  twain. 
Neither  of  us  in  love  to  hinder  other. 
Nor  in  none  other  case,  my  level's  brother; 
But  that  thou  shouldest  truly  farther  me 
In  every  case,  as  I  should  farther  thee. 
This  was  thine  oath,  and  mine  also  certain ; 
I  wot  it  well,  thou  dar'st  it  not  withsayn.'' 
Thus  art  thou  of  my  counsel  out  of  doubt. 
And  now  thou  wouldest  falsely  be  about 
To  love  my  lady,  whom  I  love  and  serve,\ 
And  ever  shall,  until  mine  hearts  sterve.^" 
Now  certes,  false  Arcite,  thou  shalt  not  so. 
I  lov'd  her  first,  and  tolde  thee  my  woe 
As  to  my  counsel,  and  my  brother  sworn 
To  farther  me,  as  I  have  told  befom. 
For  which  thou  art  y-bounden  as  a  knight 
To  helps  me,  if  it  lie  in  thy  might. 
Or  elles  art  thou  false,  I  dare  well  sayn." 

This  Arcita  full  proudly  spake  again : 
"Thou  Shalt,"  quoth  he,  "be  rather^i  false 

than  I, 
And  thou  art  false,  I  tell  thee  utterly; 
For  par  amour  I  lov'd  her  first  ere  thou; 
What  wilt  thou  say?  thou  wist  it  not  right 

now  22  " 
Whether  she  be  a  woman  or  goddess. 
Thine  is  affeoti6n  of  lioliness. 
And  mine  is  love,  as  to  a  creatfire : 
For  which  I  tolde  thee  mine  ^.venture 

16  I  am  in  no  humour  for  jesting. 

17  To  die  In  the  pain  was  a  proverbial  expression  in 
the  French,  used  as  an  alternative  to  enforce  a  resolu- 
tion  or  a  promise.  Edward  III.,aocording  to  Froisaart, 
declared  that  he  would  either  succeed  in  the  war  against 
Prance  or  die  in  the  pain— "Ou  il  mounoit  en  la 
peine.  It  was  the  fashion  in  those  times  to  swear 
oaths  of  friendship  and  brotherhood ;  and .  hence 
though  the  fashion  haalong  died  out,  we  still  speak  ol 
"sworn  friends."  '  i- »».  ui 

18  Loved,  dear  ;  German,  "  lieber." 

19  Gainsay,  deny.  20  Die.  21  Sooner 
22  Even  now  thou  knowest  not. 
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As  to  my  cousin,  and  my  brother  sworn. 

I  pose,'  that  thou  loved'st  her  bef  om : 

■Wost '  thou  not  well  the  olde  clerke's  saw,' 

That  who  shall  give  a  lover  any  law? 

love  is  a  greater  lawe,  by  my  pan,* 

Than  may  be  giv'n  to  any  earthly  man : 

Therefore  positive  law,  and  such  decree, 

Is  broke  alway  for  love  in  each  degree. 

A  man  must  needes  love,  maugr^  his  head.' 

He  may  not  flee  it,  though  he  should  be  dead. 

All  be  she  ^  maid,  or  widow,  or  else  wife. 

And  eke  it  is  not  likely  all  thy  life 

To  standen  in  her  grace,  no  more  than  I : 

For  well  thou  wost  thyselfe  verily. 

That  thou  and  I  be  damned  to  prison 

Perpetual,  us  gaineth  no  ranson. 

We  strive,  as  did  the  houndes  for  the  bone ; 

They  fought  all  day,  and  yet  their  part  was 

none. 
There  came  a  kite,  while  that  they  were  so 

wroth. 
And  bare  away  the  bone  betwixt  them  both. 
And  therefore  at  the  kinge's  court,  my  brother, 
Bach  man  for  himself e,  there  is  none  other. 
Love  if  thee  list ;  for  I  love  and  aye  shall : 
And  soothly,  leve  brother,  this  is  all. 
Here  in  this  prison  musten  we  endure, 
And  each  of  us  take  his  aventfire." 
Great,  was  the  strife  and  long  betwixt  them 
tway. 
If  that  I  hadde  leisure  for  to  say ; 
But  to  the  effect :  it  happen'd  on  a  day 
(To  tell  it  you  as  shortly  as  I  may), 
A  worthy  duke  that  hight  Perithous, 
That  fellow  was  to  this  Duke  Theseus  ' 
Since  thilke^  day  that  they  were  children  lite," 
Was  come  to  Athens,  his  fellow  to  visite. 
And  for  to  play,  as  he  was  wont  to  do ; 
For  in  this  world  he  loved  no  man  so : 
And  he  lov'd  him  as  tenderly  again. 
So  well  they  loVd,  as  olde  bookes  sayn. 
That  when  that  one  was  dead,  soothly  to  tell, 
His  fellow  went  and  sought  him  down  in  heU : 
But  of  that  story  list  me  not  to  write. 
Duke  Perithous  loved  well  Arcite, 
And  had  him  known  at  Thebes  year  by  year : 
And  finally  at  request  and  praySre 
Of  Perithous,  withoute  ranson 
Duke  Theseus  him  let  out  of  pris6n. 
Freely  to  go,  where  bim  list  over  all. 
In  such  a  guise,  as  I  you  tellen  shall, 
iliis  was  the  forword,'"  plainly  to  indite, 
Betwixte  Theseus  and  him  Arcite : 
That  if  so  were,  that  Arcite  were  y-found 
Ever  in  his  life,  by  day  or  night,  one  stound  ^ 


^^ 2  Know'st. 

3  The  saying  of  the  old  scholar— Boethius,  in  his  trea- 
tise "Dc  Consolatione  Philcaophiai,"  .which  Chaucer 
translated,  and  from  which  he  has  freely  boiTOwed  in 
his  poetry,    The  words  are 

"  Quis  legem  det  amantibus  2 
Major  lex  amor  est  sibi." 
*Hegd.    •  i  In  spite  of  his  head. 

'  Whether  the  woman  he  loves  be. 
'  M Perithous"  and  "  Theseus"  must,  for  the  metre, 
be  pronounced  as^  words  of  four  and  three  syllables 
te^pei^iTelyVrthe,  vowels  at  the  end  not  being  diph- 
^ngsted,  but  entmciated  separately,  as  if  the  Words 
"ere  printed  "PerilhiSas,"  "Iheseiis."     The  same 


In  any  country  of  this  Theseus, 

And  he  were  caught,  it  was  accorded  thus. 

That  with  a  sword  he  shoulde  lose  his  head ; 

There  was  none  other  remedy  nor  rede.'^ 

But  took  his  leav6,  and  homeward  he  him  sped; 

Let  him  beware,  Ms  neckg  lieth  to  wed.'' 

How  great  a  sorrow  sufE'reth  now  Arcite ! 
The  death  he  feeleth  through  his  hearte  smite ; 
Ho  weepeth,  waileth,  orieth  piteously  ; 
To  slay  himself  he  waiteth  privily. 
He  said ;  "  Alas  the  day  that  I  was  born ! 
Now  is  my  prison  worse  than  befom : 
Now  is  me  shape"  eternally  to  dwell 
Not  in  purgatory,  but  right  in  hell. 
Alas !  that  ever  I  knew  Perithous. 
For  elles  had  I  dwelt  with  Theseus 
y-fettered  in  his  prison  evermo'. 
Then  had  I  been  in  bliss,  and  not  in  woe. 
Only  the  sight  of  her,  whom  that  I  serve, 
Though  that  I  never  may  her  grace  deserve. 
Would  have  sufficed  right  enough  for  me. 
O  deare  cousin  Palamon,"  quoth  he, 
"  Thine  is  the  viot'ry  of  this  ftventfire. 
Full  blissfully  in  prison  to  endure : 
In  prison?  nay  certes,  in  paradise. 
WeU  hath  f  ortfine  y-tumed  thee  the  dice, 
That  hast  the  sight  of  her,  and  I  th'  absence. 
For  possible  is,  since  thou  hast  her  presence, 
And  art  a  knight,  a  worthy  and  an  able. 
That  by  some  cas,"  since  fortune  is  change&ble, 
Thou  may'st  ,to  thy  desire  sometime  attain. 
But  I  that  am  exiled,  and  barren      , 
Of  alle  grace,  and  in  so  great  despair. 
That  there  n'is  earthe,  water,  fire,  nor  air, 
Nor  creature,  that  of  them  maked  is. 
That  may  me  helpe  nor  comfort  in  this. 
Well  ought  I  sterve  in  wanhope'*  and  distress. 
FareweU  my  life,  my  lust,"  and  my  gladness. 
Alas,  why  plainen  men  so  in  oommUne 
Of  purveyance  of  God,''  or  of  Forttoe, 
That  giveth  them  fuU  oft  in  many  a  guise 
Well  better  than  they  can  themselves  devise? 
Some  man  desireth  for  to  have  rich^ss, 
That  cause  is  of  his  murder  or  great  sickness. 
And  some  man  would  out  of  his  prison  fain. 
That  in  his  house  is  of  his  meinie"  slain. 
Infinite  harmes  be  in  this  mattgre. 
We  wot  never  what  thing  we  pray  for  here. 
We  fare  as  he  that  drunk  is  as  a  mouse. 
A  drunken  man  wot  weU  he  hath  an  house. 
But  he  wot  not  which  is  the  right  way  thither. 
And  to  a  drunken  man  the  way  is  slither.  2" 
And  certes  in  this  world  so  fare  we. 
We  seeke  fast  alter  felicity, 
But  we  go  wrong  full  often  truely. 

rule  applies  in  such  words  as  "creature"  and  "con- 
science," which  are  trisyllables. 

8  That.  "  Little.  "  Covenant,  promise. 

11  Moment,  short  space  of  time;  from  Anglo-Saxon, 
"stund;"  akin  to  which  is  German,  "Stunde,"  an 
hour.  12  Counsel.  1'  In  pledge,  pawn. 

u  It  is  shaped,  decreed,  fixed  for  me. 

15  Chance. 

16  Die  in  despair ;  in  want  of  hope.        1'  Pleasure. 
IS  Why  do  men  so  often  complain  of  God's  providence  t 

■  10'  Household ;  menials,  or  servants;  &c.,  dwelling 
together  in  a  house;  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word 
meaning  a  crowd.  Compare  German,  "Menge," 
muUitude.  "        «» Or  "slider,"  sJippei^i 
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Thus  we  may  sayen  ^  and  namely^  t. 
That  ween'd,*  and  had  a  great  opini6li, 
That  if  I  might  escape  from  ptis6n 
Then  had  I  been  in  joy  and  perfect  heal, 
Whete  now  I  am  exiled  from  my  weal. 
Since  that  I  may  not  see  you,  Emily, 
I  am  biit  dead;  there  is  no  remedy." 

Tjpon  that  Other  side,  Palamon, 
■When  that  he  wist  Arcita  was  agone. 
Such  sorrow  maketh,  that  the  ^eate  tower 
Resounded  of  his  yelling  and  clamofir. 
The  pure  fetters  '  on  his  shinhSs  great 
Were  of  his  bitter  salte  tejttijs  wet. 

"Alas!"  quoth  he,  "  Arcita,  cousin  mine. 
Of  all  our  strife,  God  wOt,  the  f rtiit  is  thine. 
Thou  walkest  now  in  Thebes  at  thy  large. 
And  of  my  woe  thou  givest  little  charge.* 
Thou  mayst,  since  ihou  hast  wisdom  and  man- 
head,* 
Assemble  all  the  folk  of  oUr  kindrfid, 
And  make  a  war  so  sharp  on  this  countr;^. 
That  by  some  S,venture,  or  some  treaty, 
Thou  mayst  have  her  to  lady  and  to  wife. 
For  whom  that  I  must  needes  lose  my  life. 
For  as  by  way  of  possibility. 
Since  thou  art  at  thy  large,  of  prison  free, 
And  art  a  lord,  great  is  thine  avantage. 
More  than  is  mine,  that  sterve*  here  in  a  cage. 
For  I  must  weep  and  wail,  while  that  I  live, 
With  all  the  woe  that  prison  may  me  give. 
And  eke  with  pain  that  love  me  gives  also. 
That  doubles  all  my  torment  and  my  woe." 

Therewith  the  fire  of  jealousy  vipstart 
■Within  his  breast,  and  heht  him  by  the  h6art 
So  woodly,'  that  he  like  was  to  behold 
The  box-tree,  or  the  ashes  dead  and  cold. 
Then  said ;  "  O  cruel  goddess,  that  gov&n 
This  world  with  binding  of  your  word  etem,^ 
And  vrriten  in  the  table  of  adamant 
Your  parlement  ^  and  your  eternal  grant, 
What  is  mankind  more  unto  you  y-hold^" 
Than  is  the  sheep,  that  rouketh^  in  the  fold ! 
For  slain  is  man,  right  as  another  beast, 
And  dwelleth  eke  in  prison  and  arrest, 
And  hath  sicknfcs,  and  great  adversity, 
And  oftentimes  gifllteless,  pardie.^^ 
What  governance  is  in  your  prescience. 
That  gmlteless  tormenteth  innocence? 
And  yet  increaseth  this  all  my  penance. 
That  man  is  bounden  to  his  observance 
For  Godde's  sake  to  letten  of  his  Will,!' 
Whereas  a  beast  may  all  his  lust"  fulfil. 
And  when  a  beast  is  dead,  he  hath  no  pain  J 
But  man  after  his  death  must  weep  and  plain, 

1  Especially  I ;  I  tor  instance.  2  Thought. 

3  The  very  fetters.    The  Greeks  used  Kadapos,  the 
Bomans  "  purus,"  in  the  same  sense. 

4  iakesi  little  heed:  *  Manhood,  coni^age. 

6  Perish,  die.         7  Seized  so  madly  upon  his  heart, 
8  Eternal.  9  Consultation. 

10  More  by  you  esteemed. 

11  Lie  huddled  together,  Bleep. 

12  Jar  Dleu— by  God. 

13  Kestrain  his  desire.  U  Pleasure. 
15  Pain,  trouble;  Prenob,  "peine."       I6  Mad. 

1 1?  Stint,  pause.    ,      18  Little.  1?  Kno*  not. 

ad  Condition,  ,21  On  peril  of  his  h6ad. 

S2  In  the  knedifflval  courts  of  love,  to  which  allusion 


Though  in  this  worlds  he  have  care  and  woe : 
Withoute  doubt  it  maye  standen  so. 

"  The  answer  of  this  leave  I  to  divines,       _ 
But  weU  I  wot,  that  in  this  world  great  pine"  is; 
Alas !  I  see  a  serpent  or  a  thief 
That  many  a  true  man  hath  done  mischief. 
Go  at  his  large,  and  where  him  list  may  turn. 
But  I  must  be  in  prison  through  Saturn, 
And  eke  through  Juno,  jealous  and  eke  wood," 
That  hath  well  nigh  destroyed  all  the  blood 
Of  Thebes,  with  his  waste  waUes  wide. 
And  Venus  slay'th  ine  on  that  other  side 
For  jealousy,  and  fear  of  him,  Arcite." 

Now  wiU  I  stent  1'  of  Palamon  a  lite,!^ 
And  let  him  in  his  prison  stille  dwell. 
And  of  Arcita  forth  I  will  you  teU. 
The  summer  passeth,  and  the  nightes  long 
Increase  double-wise  the  paines  strong 
Both  of  the  lover  and  the  prisonere. 
I  n'ot"  which  hath  the  wofuller  mistgte.™ 
For,  shortly  for  to  say,  this  Palamon  ^ 
Perpetually  is  damned  to  pris6n. 
In  chaines  and  in  fetters  to  be  dead ; 
And  Arcite  is  exiled  on  his  head^i^ 
For  evermore  as  out  of  that  countrSr, 
Nor  never  more  he  shall  his  lady  see. 
You  lovers  ask  I  now  this  question,^ 
Who  hath  the  worse,  Arcite  or  Palamon? 
The  one  may  see  his  lady  day  by  day. 
But  in  prison  he  dweUe  must  alway. 
The  other  where  him  list  may  ride  or  go, 
But  see  his  lady  shall  he  never  mo'. 
Now  deem  all  as  you  liste,  ye  that  can. 
For  I  will  tell  you  forth  as  I  began. 

When  that  Arcite  to  Thebes  comen  was, 
Full  oft  a  day  he  Swelt,23  and  said,  "  Alas  !" 
For  see  his  lady  shall  he  never  mo'. 
Andshortly  to  oonoluden  all  his  woe, 
So  much  sorrow  had  never  creatfire 
That  is  or  shall  be  while  the  world  may  dure. 
His  sleep,  his  meatj  his  drink  is  liiTn  b3n'aft,^ 
That  lean  he  wex,^^  ^nd  dry  as  any  shaft.'is 
His  eyen  hoUow,  grisly  to  behold. 
His  hue  fallow,^?  and  pale  as  ashes  cold. 
And  BoUtary  he  was,  ever  alone. 
And  wailing  all  the  night,  making  his  moan. 
And  if  he  hearde  song  or  instrument, 
Then  would  he  weepen,  he  might  not  be  stent.''' 
So  feeble  were  lis  spirits,  and  so  low, 
And  changed  so,  that  no  man  coulde  know 
His  speech,  neither  his  voice,  though  menit  heard. 
And  in  his  gear^s  for  all  the  world  he  far'd 
Not  only  like  the  lovers'  malady 
Of  Eros,  but  rather  y-like  manie^^o 

is  probably  made  forty  lines  before,  in  the  word  "par- 
lement," or  "parliament,"  questions  liie  that  here 
proposed  were  seriously  discussed; 
2S  Painted,  died.      at  Bereft,  taken  away,  from  him 

25  Became,  waxed. 

26  Arrow.     The  phrase  is  equivalent  to  our  "drv 
as  a  bonej'  ' 

27  Yeiiow;  did  spelling  "falwe,"  Prench  "fiiuve" 
t?jWiiy-coloured.    S6me  editions  MVe  "  sallotr."         ' 

28  Stinted,  stopped. 

,  29  Behavibti*,  fashion,  dress ;  but,  by  another  read- 
ing, the  word  is  "gjre,"  and  means  fit  trance— frott 
the  Latm,  "  gyro,"  I  turn  roulid. 
30  Mania,  madhess.  '   '  , 
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Engender'd  of  hulnolirB  melancholic, 

Before  his  head  in  his  cell  f&ntastic.^ 

4nd  shortly  turned  was  aU  upside  down. 

Both  habit  and  eke  dispositiota, 

Of  him,  this  woful  lover  Dan^  Arcite. 

Why  should  I  aU  day  of  his  woe  indite  ? 

When  he  endured  had  a  year  or  two 

This  cruel  torment,  and  this  pain  and  woe, 

At  Thebes,  in  his  country,  as  I  said, 

Upon  a  night  in  sleep  as  he  him  laid, 

Trim  thought  how  that  the  winged  god  Meroflry 

Before  1'i'"  stood,  and  bade  him  to  be  merry. 

His  sleepy  yard  *  in  hand  he  bare  upright ; 

A  hat  he  wore  upon  his  haires  bright. 

Arrayed  was  this  god  (as  he  took  keep)^ 

As  he  was  when  that  ArgUs  °  took  his  sleep ; 

And  said  him  thus:  "To  Athens  shait  thou 

wend  ;^ 
There  is  thee  shapen'  of  thy  woe  an  end." 
And  with  that  word  Arcite  woke  and  start. 
"  Now  tmely  how  sore  that  e'er  me  smart," 
Quoth  he,  "to  Athens  right  now  will  I  fare. 
Kor  for  no  dread  of  death  shall  I  not  spare 
To  see  my  lady  that  I  love  and  serve ; 
In  her  presSnoe  I  recke  not  to  sterve."^ 
And  with  that  word  he  caught  a  great  mirr6r, 
And  saw  that  changed  was  all  his  col6r. 
And  saw  his  visage  all  in  other  kind. 
And  right  anon  it  ran  him  in  his  mind. 
That  since  his  face  was  so  disfig^'d 
Of  malady  the  which  he  had  endtir'd, 
He  mighte  well,  if  that  he  bare  him  low,' 
Live  in  Athenes  evermore  unknow. 
And  see  his  lady  weUnigh  day  by  day. 
And  right  anon  he  changed  his  array. 
And  dad  him  as  a  poote  labourer. 
And  all  alone,  save  only  a  squi6r. 
That  knew  his  privity^"  and  aU  his  cas,^ 
Which  was  disguised  poorly  as  he  was. 
To  Athens  is  he  gone  the  nezte  ^  way. 
And  to  the  court  he  went  upon  a  day. 
And  at  the  gate  he  profEer'd  his  service. 
To  dradge  and  draw,  what  so  men.would  devise.^^ 
And,  shortly  of  this  matter  for  to  sayn. 
He  fell  in  office  with  a  chamberlain, 
The  which  that  dwelling  was  with  Emily. 
For  he  was  wise,  and  coulde  soon  espy 
Of  every  servant  which  that  served  her. 
Veil  could  he  hewe  wood,  and  water  bear, 
For  he  was  young  and  mighty  for  the  nones,^* 
And  thereto  he  was  strong  and  big  of  bones 
To  do  that  any  wight  can  \<i\m  devise. 

A  year  or  two  he  was  in  this  service. 
Page  of  the  chamber  of  Emily  the  bright ; 
AndHiilostrate  he  saide  that  he  hight. 

'  In  front  of  his  head  in  Ms  fantastic  cell.  "  The 
division  of  the  brain  into  cells,  according  to  the  different 
sensitive  facTilties,"  says  Mr  Wright,  "is  very  ancient, 
and  is  found  depicted  in  medieeval  manuscripts."  In 
a  numuBcript  in  the  Harleian  Library,  it  is  stated, 
"Certum  est  in  prora  cerebri  esse  fantasiata,  in  medio 
ratioiiem  disdfgtidnis,  in  puppimemoriam" — adlassifi- 

'KKon  not  maierially  differing  from  that  of  modem 
piirenologiBts.  2  "Dominus,"  Lord;  Spanish,  "Don." 
. 'Bod;  the  "caduceiiri."  4  Heed,  notice. 

. '°  ilrgns  was  'employed  by  Juno  to  watch  lo  witli  his 
Jjmdred  eyes  j  but  he  was  set  to  sleep  by  the  flute  of 

\  '■'fJFy,  *ho  then  cut  off  his  head. 

'  ,  °  «6.  1  Eixed,  prepared. 


8  Die. 


But  half  80  weU  belov'd  a  man  as  he 

Ne  was  there  never  in  court  of  his  degree^ 

He  was  so  gentle  of  conditiolia. 

That  throughout  all  the  court  was  his  renown. 

They  saidS  that  it  were  a  charity 

That  Theseus  would  iiihanoe  his  degree," 

And  put  him  in  some  worshipful  service) 

There  as  he  might  his  virtue  exercise. 

And  thus  within  a  while  his  namesprung 

Both  of  his  deedSs,  and  of  his  good  tongue. 

That  Theaeus  hath  taken  Vrm  bo  near. 

That  of  his  chamber  he  hath  made  him  squire, 

And  gave  him  gold  to  maintain  his  degree ; 

And  eke  men  brought  him  out  of  his  country 

From  year  to  year  fuU  privily  his  rent. 

But  honestly  and  slyly  i'  he  it  spent. 

That  no  man  -n/onder'd  how  that  he  it  had. 

And  three  year  in  this  wise  his  life  he  lad,^' 

And  bare  him  so  in  peace  and  eke  in  werre,^^ 

There  was  no  man  that  Theseus  had  so  derre.^' 

And  in  this  blisse  leave  I  now  Arcite, 

And  speak  I  will  of  Falamon  a  lite.^ 

In  darkness  horrible,  and  strong  pris6n. 
This  seven  year  hath  siiten  Palamon, 
Forpined,^  what  for  love,  and  for  distress. 
Who  feeleth  double  sorrow  and  heaviness 
But  Palamon?  that  love  distraineth^^  so. 
That  wood^  out  of  his  wits  he  went  for  woe. 
And  eke  thereto  he  is  a  prison^re 
Perpetual,  not  only  for  a  year. 
Who  coulde  rhyme  in  English  properly 
His  martyrdom?  forsooth,  it  am  not  I  ;^ 
Therefore  I  pass  as  lightly  as  I  may. 
It  fell  that  in  the  seventh  year,  in  May 
The  thirde  night  (as  olde  bookes  sayn. 
That  all  this  story  teUen  more  plain). 
Were  it  by  ^venture  or  destiny 
(As,  when  a  thing  is  shapen'^  it  shall  be). 
That,  soon  after  the  midnight,  Palamon 
By  helping  of  a  friend  brake  his  pris6n. 
And  fled  the  city  fast  as  he  might  go. 
For  he  had  given  drink  his  gaoler  so 
Of  a  clary,^  made  of  a  certain  wiue. 
With  narcotise  and  opie  ^  of  Thebes  fine. 
That  all  the  night,  though  that  men  would  him 

shake. 
The  gaoler  slept,  he  mighte  not  awake : 
And  thus  he  fled  as  fast  as  ever  he  may. 
The  night  was  short,  and  f  aste  by  the  day 
That  needes  oast  he  must  ^  himself  to  hide. 
And  to  a  grove  f  aste  there  beside 
With  dreadful  foot  then  stalked  Palamon. 
For  shortly  this  was  his  opini6n, 
That  in  the  grove  he  would  him  hide  all  day. 
And  in  the  night  then  would  he  take  his  way 

9  Lived  in  lowly  fashion. 
10  His  secret,  his  private  history.       "  Fortune. 
12  Nearest;  German,  "nSchste."      13  Order,  direct. 
1*  Nonce,  occaaion,  purpose. 

16  Elevate  him  in  rank.         is  Prudently,  discreetly. 

17  Led.  18  War.  19  Dear.  20  Little. 

21  Pined,  wasted  away. 

22  Whom  Idve  So  distresses  or  afflicts. 

23  Mad.        24  In  truth,  I  am  not  the  man  t&  do  it 

25  settled,  decreed. 

26  Hipliacras  wine  nlade  with  spices. 

27  Narcotics  and  opiates,  or  opium. 

28  Oldfle  at  hand  was  the  day,  during  which  he  must 
cast  about,  or  contrive,  to  conceal  himself. 
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To  Thebes-ward,  his  friendes  for  to  pray 
On  Theseus  to  help  him  to  warray.^ 
And  shortly  either  he  would  lose  his  life, 
Or  winnen  Emily  unto  his  wife. , 
This  is  th'  effect,  and  his  intention  plain. 

Now  will  I  turn  to  Arcita  again. 
That  little  wist  how  nighe  was  his  care. 
Till  that  ^'ort&ne  had  brought  him  in  the  snare. 
The  busy  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 
Saluteth  in  her  song  the  morning  gray ; 
And  fiery  Phoebus  rlseth  up  so  bright. 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  at  the  sight. 
And  with  his  streames^  drieth  in  the  greves* 
The  silver  droppes,  hanging  on  the  leaves  ; 
And  Arcite,  that  is  in  the  court  royS,l 
With  Theseus,  his  squier  principal. 
Is  ris'n,  and  looketh  on  the  merry  day. 
And  for  to  do  his  6bservance  to  May, 
Bemembering  the  point  *  of  his  desire, 
He  on  his  courser,  starting  as  the  fire, 
la  ridden  to  the  fieldes  him  to  play. 
Out  of  the  court,  were  it  a  mile  or  tway. 
And  to  the  grove,  of  which  I  have  you  told. 
By  ^venture  hja  way  began  to  hold. 
To  make  him  a  garland  of  the  greves,' 
Were  it  of  woodbine,  or  of  hawthorn  Ifeaves, 
And  loud  he  sang  against  the  sun  so  sheen.^ 
"  O  May,  with  all  thy  flowers  and  thy  green. 
Bight  welcome  be  thou,  faire  freshe  May, 
I  hope  that  I  some  green  here  getten  may." 
And  from  his  courser,  with  a  lusty  heart, 
Into  the  grove  full  hastily  he  start, 
And  in  a  path  he  roamed  up  and  down. 
There  as  by  ^.venture  this  Palamon 
Was  in  a  bush,  that  no  man  might  him  see, 
For  sore  afeared  of  his  death  was  he. 
Nothing  ne  knew  he  that  it  was  Arcite ; 
God  wot  he  would  have  trowed  it  full  lite.^ 
But  sooth  is  said,  gone  since  full  many  years,' 
The  field  hath  eyen,  and  the  wood  hath  ears. 
It  is  full  fair  a  man  to  bear  him  even,^ 
For  all  day  meeten  men  at  unset  steven.'/ 
Full  little  wot  Arcite  of  his  f  ellaw^ 
That  was  so  nigh  to  hearken  of  his  saw,^" 
For  in  the  bush  he  sitteth  now  full  still.    • 
When  that  Arcite  had  roamed  all  his  fill. 
And  sungen  all  the  roundel "  lustily, 
Into  a  study  he  fell  suddenly. 
As  do  those  lovers  in  their  quainte  gears,  ^^ 
Now  in  the  crop,  and  now  down  in  the  breres,^^ 
Now  up,  now  down,  as  bucket  in  a  well. 
Eight  as  the  Friday,  soothly  for  to  tell. 
Now  shineth  it,  and  now  it  raineth  fast; 
Bight  so  can  geary  ^■'  Venus  overcast 
The  heartes  of  her  folk,  right  as  her  day 

1  To  make  war ;  French,  "  guerroyer,"  to  molest ; 
hence,  perhaps,  "to  worry."  t 

2  Beams,  rays.  3  Groves.  4  Object. 

6  Shining,  bright.  6  Full  little  believed  it. 

7  It  is  an  old  and  true  saying. 

s  To  be  always  of  the  same  demeanour ;  on  his  guard. 

9  Every  day  men  meet  at  unexpected  time.     To 

('set  a  Steven,"  is  to  fix  a  time,  make  an  appointment. 

10  SayingjSpeeoh. 

11  Boundelaj ;  song  coming  round  again  to  the  words 
withwhich  it  opened.  1^  Odd -fashions. 

13  Now  in  the  tree-top,  now  in  the  briars.  "Crop 
and  root,"  top-and  bottom,  is  used  to  express  the  per- 
fection or  totality  of  any  thing. 


Is  gearf ul,"  right  so  changeth  she  array. 

Seldom  is  Friday  all  the  weeke  like. 

When  Arcite  had  y-sung,  he  gan  to  sike," 

And  sat  him  down  withouten  any  more  : 

"  Alas ! "  quoth  he,  "the  day  that  I  was  bore ! 

How  longe,  Juno,  through  thy  cruelty 

Wilt  thou  warrayen's  Thebes  the  city? 

Alas !  y-brought  is  to  confusion 

The  blood  roya  of  Cadm'  and  Amphion : 

Of  Cadmus,  which  that  was  the  firate  man. 

That  Thebes  built,  or  first  the  town  began, 

And  of  the  city  first  was  crowned  king. 

Of  his  Une^ge  am  I,  and  his  offspring 

By  very  line,  as  of  the  stock  roydl ; 

And  now  I  am  so  caitiff  and  so  thrall,''. 

That  he  that  is  my  mortal  enemy, 

I  serve  him  as  his  squiSr  poorely. 

And  yet  doth  Juno  me  well  more  shame. 

For  I  dare  not  beknow  ''  mine  owen  name. 

But  there  as  I  was  wont  to  hight  Arcite, 

Now  hight  I  Fhilostrate,  not  worth  a  mite. 

Alas  !  thou  fell  Mars,  and  alaa !  Juno, 

Thua  hath  your  ire  our  lineage  all  fordo'.^ 

Save  only  me,  and  wretched  Falamon, 

That.Theseus  mart^reth  in  pris6n. 

And  over  all  this,  to  slay  me  utterly. 

Love  hath  his  fiery  dart  so  brenningly  2" 

Y-sticked  through  my  true  careful  heart. 

That  shapen  was  my  death  erst  than  my  shert.^' 

Ye  slay  me  with  your  eyen,  Emily ; 

Ye  be  the  cause  wherefore  that  I  die. 

Of  all  the  remnant  of  mine  other  care 

Ne  set  I  not  the  mountance  of  a  tare,^^ 

So  that  I  could  do  aught  to  your  pleasance.'' 

And  with  that  word  he  fell  down  in  a  trance 
A  longe  time ;  and  afterward  upstart 
This  Palamon,  that  thought  thorough  his  heart 
He  felt  a  cold  sword  suddenly  to  glide : 
For  ire  he  quoke,^  no  longer  would  ho  hide. 
And  when  that  he  had  heard  Arcite's  tale. 
As  he  were  wood,^*  with  face  dead  and  pale. 
He  start  him  up  out  of  the  bushes  thick. 
And  said  :  "  False  Arcita,  false  traitor  wiok',25 
Now  art  thou  hent,?'  that  lov'st  my  lady  so. 
For  whom  that  I  have  aU  this  pain  and  woe. 
And  art  my  blood,  and  to  my  counsel  sworn. 
As  I  f uU  oft  have  told  thee  herebefom. 
And  hast  bejaped^?  here  Duke  Theseus, 
And  falsely  changed  hast  thy  name  thus ; 
I  wiU  be  dead,  or  elles  thou  shalt  die. 
Thou  shalt  not  love  my  lady  Eniily, 
But  I  will  love  her  only  and  no  mo' ; 
For  I  am  Palamon  thy  mortal  foe. 
And  though  I  have  no  weapon  in  this  place, 
But  out  of  prison  am  astart  ^3  by  grace, 

14  Changeful,  full  of  "gears'!  or  humours,  incon- 
stant. 

15  Sigh.  16  Torment. 
"  So  wretched  and  enslaved.    ■  , 

18  Avow,  acknowledge ;  German,  ''bekennen." 

19  Undone,  rained.  2o  Bnrningly. 

21  My  death  was  decreed  before  my  shirt  was,  shaped 
—that  IS,  before  any  clothes  were  made  for  me.  before 
my, birth. 

12  The  value  of  a  tare  or  a  straw.      , 

S3  Or  "quook,"  from  "q^ake,■^as  f  shocks  from 

25  Wicked.  26  taught, 

27  Deceived,  imposed  upon,  "  ~ 
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X  dreade '  not  that  either  thou  shalt  die,  ■ 
Oi  else  thou  slialt  not  loven  Emily. 
Choose  which  thou  wilt,  for  thou  shalt  not 
aatart." 
This  Aroite  then,  with  full  dispiteous  ^  heart, 
When  he  Tiim  knew,  and  had  his  tale  heard. 
As  fierce  as  lion  pulled  out  a  swerd'. 
And  saide  thus  ;  "By  God  that  sitt'th  above, 
N'ere  it'  that  thou  art  sick,  and  wood  for  love. 
And  eke  that  thou  no  weap'n  hast  in  this  place, 
Thou  should'st  never  out  of  this  grove  pace, 
That  thou  ne  shouldest  dien  of  mine  hand. 
For  I  defy  the  surety  and  the  band, 
Which  that  thou  sayest  I  have  made  to  thee. 
What  ?  very  fool,  think  well  that  love  is  free ; 
And  I  will  love  her  maugr6  *  all  thy  might. 
But,  for  thou  art  a  worthy  gentle  knight. 
And  wilnest  to  darraine  her  by  bataills," 
Have  here  my  troth,  to-morrow  I  will  not  fail. 
Without  \feeting'  of  any  other  wight, 
That  here  I  will  be  founden  as  a  knight, 
And  brings  harness  '  right  enough  for  thee  ; 
And  choose  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst  for  me. 
And  meat  and  drinke  this  night  will  I  bring 
Enough  for  thee,  and  clothes  for  thy  bedding. 
And  if  80  be  that  thou  my  lady  win. 
And  slay  me  in  this  wood  that  I  am  in. 
Thou  may'st  weE  have  thy  lady  as  for  me." 
This  Palamon  answ&'d,  "  I  grant  it  thee." 
And  thus  they  be  departed  till  the  morrow, 
When  each  of  them  hath  laid  bis  faith  to  borrow.^ 

0  Cupid,  out  of  alle  charity ! 
0  Eegne'  that  wilt  no  fellow  have  with  thee  ! 
Full  sooth  is  said,  that  love  nor  lordeship 
Will  not,  his  thanks,^"  have  any  fellowship. 
Well  finden  that  Arcite  and  Palamon. 
Arcite  is  ridd  anon  unto  the  town. 
And  on  the  morrow,  ere  it  were  daylight, 
Fnll  privily  two  harness  hath  he  dight," 
Both  sufSsant  and  meete  to  darraine  '^  "' 
The  battle  in  the  field  betwixt  them  twain. 
And  on  his  horse,  alone  as  he  was  bom, 
He  carrieth  all  this  harness  him  bef  om ; 
And  in  the  grove,  at  time  and  place  y-set. 
This  Arcite  and  this  Palamon  be  met. 
Then  change  gan  the  colour  of  their  face  ; 
Bight  as  the  hunter  in  the  regne  ^  of  Thjaoe 
That  standeth  at  a  gappe  "  with  a  spear 
When  hunted  is  the  lion  or  the  bear. 
And  heareth  him  come  rushing  in  the  greves,^^ 
And  breaking  both  the  boughes  and  the  leaves, 
Thinketh,  "  Here  comes  my  mortal  enemy, 
Vithoutg  fail,  he  must  be  dead  or  I ; 
For  either  I  must  slay  him  at  the  gap ; 
Or  he  must  slay  me,  if  that  me  mishap  : " 
So  fared  they,  in  changing  of  their  hue 
Aa  far  as  either  of  them  other  knew.'° 

J  Doubt.  2  Wrathful. 

'  Were  it  not.  *  Despite. 

'  Wilt  challenge,  reclaim,  her  by  combat. 
'  Knowledge.  '  Armour,  arms. 

'  Had  pledged  his  faith. 

'  Queen ;  French,  "Beine ;"  Venus  is  meant.    The 
common  readilig,  however,  is  "regne,"  reign  or  power, 
ij.jhanks  to  him ;  with  Ms  goodwill. 
■*«epared  two  suits  of  armour.  12  Contest. 

"Realm,  kingdom.  -         14  Gap,  opening, 

"  urores, 


There  was  no  good  day,  and  no  saluting, 
But  straight,  withoute  wordes  rehearsing, 
Evereach  of  them  help  to  arm  the  other. 
As  friendly,  as  he  were  his  owen  brother. 
And  after  that,  with  sharps  speares  strong 
They  f  oined ''  each  at  other  wonder  long. 
Thou  mightest  weenS,^  that  this  Palamon 
In  his  fighting  were  as  a  wood^'  lion, 
And  as  a  cruel  tiger  was  Arcite  : 
As  wilde  boars  gan  they  together  smite. 
That  froth  as  white  as  foam,  for  ire  wood.^" 
Up  to  the  ancle  fought  they  in  their  blood. 
And  in  this  wise  I  let  them  fighting  dwell, 
And  forth  I  will  of  Theseus  you  tell. 

The  Destiny,  minister  general, 
That  executeth  in  the  world  o'er  all 
The  purveyftnce,^'  that  God  hath  seen  befom ; 
So  strong  it  is,  that  though  the  world  had  sworn 
The  contrary  of  a  thing  by  yea  or  nay. 
Yet  some  time  it  shall  fallen  on  a  day 
That  falleth  not  eft  ^  in  a  thousand  year. 
For  certainly  our  appetites  here. 
Be  it  of  war,  or  peace,  or  hate,  or  love, 
All  is  this  ruled  by  the  sight  23  above. 
This  mean  I  now  by  mighty  Theseus, 
That  for  to  hunten  is  so  desirotis — 
And  namely  2^  the  greate  hart  in  May — 
That  in  his  bed  there  daweth  him  no  day 
That  he  n'is  clad,  and  ready  for  to  ride 
With  hunt  and  horn,  and  houndcs  him  beside. 
For  in  bis  hunting  hath  he  such  delight. 
That  it  is  all  his  joy  and  appetite 
To  be  himself  the  greats  hartS's  bane  ;25 
For  after  Mars  he  serveth  now  Diane. 
Clear  was  the  day,  as  I  have  told  ere  this. 
And  Theseus,  with  alls  joy  and  bliss. 
With  his  Hippolyta,  the  fairS  queen. 
And  Emily,  y-clothed  all  in  green. 
On  hunting  be  they  ridden  royally. 
And  to  the  grove,  that  stood  there  faste  by, 
In  which  there  was  an  hart,  as  men  him  told, 
Duke  Theseus  the  straights  way  doth  hold. 
And  to  the  laund^'  he  rideth  him  full  right, 
There  was  the  hart  y-wont  to  have  his  flight, 
And  over  a  brook,  and  so  forth  on  his  way. 
This  Duke  will  have  a  course  at  him  or  tway 
With  houndes,  such  as  him  lust  "^  to  command. 
And  when  this  Duke  was  come  to  the  laund, 
Under  the  sun  he  looked,  and  anon 
He  was  ware  of  Arcite  and  Palamon, 
That  foughte  breme,28  as  it  were  bulles  two. 
The  brighte  swordSs  wente  to  and  fro 
So  hideously,  that  with  the  leasts  stroke 
It  seemed  that  it  woulde  fell  an  oak. 
But  what  they  werS,  nothing  yet  he  wote. 
This  Duke  his  courser  with  his  spurres  smote, 
And  at  a  start  28  he  was  betwixt  them  two, 

l€  When  they  recognised  each  other  afar  off. 
17  Thrust.    " .  18  Think.  w  Mad, 

20  For  anger  mad. 

21  Providence,  foreordination. 

22  Again.  23  Bye ;  intelligence,  power, 
24  Especially.               2&  Torment,  destruction. 

26  Plain.  Compare  modern  English,  "lawn,"  and 
French,  "Landes"— flat,  bare  marshy  tracts  In  tha 
south  of  France. 

27  Pleased.  2b  Fiercely. 
29  In  a  moment,  on  a  sudden, 
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And  pulled  out  a  sword  and  cried,  ' '  Ho ! 
No  motei  on  pain  of  losing  of  ybur  head. 
By  mighty  Mars,  he  shall  anon  he  dead 
That  smiteth  any  stroke,  that  I  may  see ! 
But  teU  to  me  what  mister  ^  men  ye  be, 
That  be  so  hardy  for  to  fightS  here 
Withbute  judge  or  other  officer. 
As  though  it  were  in  listes  ^  royally." 

This  Palamon  answered  hastily, 
And  saide  :.  "  Sir,  what  needeth  wordes  mo'  2 
"We  have  the  death  deserved  bothe  two. 
Two  woful  wretches  be  we,  and  caitlves. 
That  be  accumbered^  of  our  own  lives. 
And  as  thou  art  a  rightful  lord  and  judge. 
So  give  us  neither  mercy  nor  refuge. 
And  slay  me  first,  for  saiute  charity. 
But  slay  my  fellow  eke  as  well  as  me. 
Or  slay  him  first ;  for,  though  thou  know  it  lite,* 
This  is  thy  mortal  foe,  this  is  Aifcite, 
That  from  thy  land  is  banisht  on  his  head. 
For  which  he  hath  deserved  to  be  dead. 
For  this  is  he  that  came  unto  thy  gate 
And  saidej  that  he  highte  Philostrate. 
Thus  hath  he  japed'  thee  full  many  a  year. 
And  thou  hast  made  of  him  thy  chief  esquiSr ; 
And  this  is  he,  that  loveth  Bnjly. 
IFor  since  the 'day  is  come  that  I  shall  die 
I  make  pleinly^  my  confessi6n. 
That  I  am  thilfce'  woful  Palamon, 
That  hath  thy  prison  broken  wickedly. 
I  am  thy  mortal  foe,  and  it  am  I 
That  so  hot  loveth  Emily  the  bright, 
That  I  would  die  here  present  in  her  sight. 
Therefore  I  aske  death  and  my  jewise.^ 
But  slay  my  fellow  eke  in  the  same  wise. 
For  both  we  have  deserved  to  be  slain." 

This  worthy  Duke  answSr'd  anon  again. 
And  said,  "  This,  is  a  short  conclusi6ii. 
Tour  own  mouth,  by  your  own  conf  essi6n 
Hath  damned  you,  and  I  will  it  record ; 
It  needeth  not  to  pain  you  with  the  cord ; 
Te  shall  be  dead,  by  mighty  Mars  the  Eed."s 

The  queen  anon  for  very  womanhead 
Began  to  weep,  and  so  did  Emily, 
And  all  the  ladies  in  the  company. 
Great  pity  was  it,  as  it  thought  them  all. 
That  ever  such  a  chance  should  befall. 
For  gentle  men  they  were,  of  great  estate. 
And  nothing  but  for  love  was  this  debate ; 
They  saw  their  bloody  woundes  wide  and  sore, ' 
And  cried  all  at  once,  both  less  and  more, 
"Have  mercy.  Lord,  upon  us  women  all." 
And  on  their  bare  knees  adown  they  fall, 
And  would  have  kiss'd  his  feet  there  as  he 
stood, 

1  Manner, kind ;  German,  "Muster,"  sample,  model, 
s  In  the  lists,  prepared  for  such  single  combats  be- 
tween champion  and  accuser,  &c. 
3  Wearied,  buirdened.  *  Little. 

5  Deceived.  6  Pully,  unreservedly. 

7  Contracted  from  "  the  ilke,"  the  same ;  that. 

8  Doom,  judgment ;  from  the  Latin,  "  judicium," 

9  Beferring  to  the  ruddy  colour  of  the  planet,  to 
which  was  doubtless  due  the  transference  to  it  of  the 
name  of  the  G-Od  of  War.  In  his  "Republic,"  enu- 
merating the  seven  planets,  Cicero  speaks  of  the  pro- 
pitious and  beneficent  light  of  Jupiter:  "  Turn  (fulgor) 
mtilus  horribilisc[ue  terris,  quern  Martium  dicltis"— 


Tin  at  the  last  aslaied  was  his  mood  " 
(For  pity  runneth  soon  in  gentle  heart) ; 
And  though  at  first  for  ire  he  quoke  and  start. 
He  hath  consider'd  shortly  in  a  clause 
The  trespass  of  them  both,  and  eke  the  cause : 
And  although  that  his  ire  their  guilt  acsused. 
Yet  in  his  reason  he  them  hdth  excused ; 
As  thus ;  he  thoughte  well  that  every  man 
WiU  help  himself  in  love  if  that  he  can. 
And  eke  deliver  himself  out  of  prison. 
And  eke  his  hearts  had  compasBi6n 
Of  women,  for  they  wepten  ever-in-one  :^ 
And  in  his  gentle  heart  he  thought  anoU, 
And  soft  unto  himself  he  saide :  "  Fie 
Upon  a  Iprd  that  wiU  have  no  mercy, 
But  be  a  Kon  both  in  word  and  deed. 
To  them  that  be  in  repentance  and  dread, 
As  well  as-to  a  proud  dispite'ous^  man 
That  will  maintains  what  he  first  began. 
That  lord  hath  little  of  discreti6n, 
That  in  such  case  can  no  divisi6n  :^' 
But  weigheth  pride  and  humbless  after  one."  i* 
And  shortly,  when  his  ire  is  thus  agone; 
He  gam  to  look  on  them  with  eyen  Ught,^' 
And  spake  these  same  wordes  all  on  height.^' 

"  The  god  of  love,  ah!  heneAiciU^ 
How  mighty  and  how  great  a  lord  is  he ! 
Against  his  might  there  gaine  ^^  none  obstacles. 
He  may  be  eaU'd  a  god  for  his  miracles. 
For  he  can  maken  at  his  owen  guise 
Of  every  heart,  as  that  him  list  devise. 
Lo  here  this  Arcite,  and  this  Palamon, 
That  quietly  were  out  of  my  pris6n, 
And  might  have  lived  in  Thebes  royally. 
And  weet^'  I  am  their  mortal  enemy. 
And  that  their  death  li'th  in  iny  might  also. 
And  yet  hath  love,  maugr6  their  eyeO  two,^" 
Y-brought  them  hither  bothe  for  to  die. 
Now  look  ye,  is  not  this  ah  high  folly? 
Who  may  not  be  a  fool,  if  but  he  love  ? 
Behold,  for  Godde's  sake  that  sits  above. 
See  how  they  bleed !  be  they  not  well  arra^d  ? 
Thus  hath  their  Igrd,  the  god  of  love,  them  paid 
Their  wages  and  their  fees  for  their  service; 
And  yet  they  weene  for  to  be  full  wise, 
That  serve  love,  for  ought  that  may  befall. 
But  this  is  yet  the  beste  gaine''!  ^f  gji^ 
That  she;  for  whom  they  have  this  jealousy. 
Can  them  therefor  as  muchel  thank  as  me. 
She  wot  no  more  of  all  this  hote  f  are,^ 
By  God,  than  wot  a  cuckoo  or  an  hare. 
But  all  must  be  assayed  hot  or  cold ; 
A  man  must  be  a  fool,  or  young  or  old ; 
I  wot  it  by  myself  f  uU  yore  agone :  ^ 
For  in  my  time  a  servant  was  I  one. 

"  Then  the  red  glow,  horrible  to  the  nations,(which  you 
say  to  be  that  of  Mars."  Boccaccio  opens  the  "Theseida" 
by  an  invocation  to  "  rubicondo  Marte." 

10  His  anger  was  appeased. 

11  Continually;  perhaps  another  reading,  "everyone," 
IS  the  better.  I2  TJnpitying,  disdainful. 

13  Can  make  no  distinction. 

1*  Alike.  15  Gentle,  lenient.     " 

16  Aloud ;  he  had  just  been  speaking  to  himself 

17  Bless  ye  him.       18  Avail,  conquer.       19  Know, 

20  "In  spite  of  their  eyes."  ' 

21  The  best  joke  of  all— the  best  of  the  JoSe; 

S2  Behaviour.  ,     20  Long  ago ;  years  ago, 
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And  therefore  Since  I  kndw  of  1ot6's  pain, 
And  wot  how  sore  it  can  a  man  distrain,^ 
As  he  that  oft  hath  been  caught  in  his  las,° 
I  yon  for^ve  wholly  this  trespass, 
At  *6quSst  of  the  queen  that  kneeleth  here, 
And  eke  of  Emily,  my  sister  dear. 
And  ye  shall  both  anon  unto  me  swear. 
That  never  more  ye  shaU  my  country  dere,° 
Nor  makS  war  upon  me  night  nor  day, 
But  be  my  friends  in  alle  that  ye  may. 
I  you  forgive  this  trespass  every  deal."* 
Md  they  him  sware  his  asking"  fair  and  well, 
And  him  of  lordship  and  of  mercy  pray'd, 
And  he  them  granted  grace,  and  thus  he  said : 

"  To  speak  of  royal  lineage  and  rich^ss. 
Though  that  she  were  a  queen  or  a  princess, 
Each  of  you  both  is  worthy  doubteless 
To  weddg  when  time  is ;  but  natheless 
I  speak  as  for  my  sister  Emily, 
For  whom  ye  have  this  strife  and  jealousy, 
Ye  wot  yourselves,  she  may  not  wed  the  two 
At  once,  although  ye  fight  for  evermo' : 
But  one  of  you,  all  be  him  loth  or  lief,* 
He  must  go  pipe  into  an  ivy  leaf : ' 
This  is  to  say,  she  may  not  have  you  both, 
All  be  ye  never  so  jealous,  nor  so  wroth. 
And  therefore  I  you  put  in  this  degree, 
That  esMjh  of  you  shall  tave  his  destiny 
As  liiTii  is  shape  ;^  and  hearken  in  what  wise ; 
Lo  hear  your  end  of  that  I  shall  devise. 
My  will  is  this,  for  plain  tsonclusidn 
Withouten  any  replioati6n,' 
If  that  you  liketh,  take  it  for  the  best. 
That  evereach  of  you  shall  go  where  him  lest,  i" 
F?eely  Withoute  ransom  or  dang& ;         " 
And  this  day  fifty  weekes,  f arre  ne  nerre,^^ 
Evereach  of  you  shall  bring  an  hundred  knightS, 
Armed  for  listes  up  at  aHe  rights 
All  ready  to  darraine  ^^  her  by  bataiUe, 
And  this  behete^'  I  you  withoute  fail 
Upon  my  troth,  and  as  I  am  a  knight, 
That  whether  of  you  bbthg  that  hath  might, 
That  is  ta  say,  that  whether  he  or  thou 
May  with  his  hundred,  as  I  spake  of  now, 
Slay  his  contrary,  or  out  of  listes  drive. 
Him  shall  I  given  Emily  to  vrive, 
To  whom  that  fortune  gives  so  fair  a  grace. 
The  listes  shaU  I  make  here  in  this  place. 
And  God  so  wialy  on  my  soule  rue,^* 
As  I  shaU  even  judge  be  and  true. 
Te  shall  none  other  eride  with  me  maken 
Than  one  of  you  shaUe  be  dead  or  taken. 
And  if  you  thinketh  this  is  well  y-said, 
Say  your  advice,^^  and  hold  yourselves  apaid.^^ 
This  is  your  end,  and  your  conclusion." 
Who  looketh  lightly  now  but  Palamon  ? 
Who  springeth  up  for  joye  but  Arcite? 

\  PiskeBS,  torment. 

» lace,  leash,  noose ;  snare ;  from  Latin,  "Isqneus." 

?  Injure.        *  Completely.        *  What  he  asked. 

«  Wm  he,  nill  he.  7  "  He  must  go  whistle." 

'  As  is  decreed,  prepared,  for  him. 

« Eeply.  10  -Where  he  pleases. 

JJ  Neither  farther  nor  nearer. 
■2  Contend  for.  u  Promise. 

U  May  God  as  surely  have  mercy  on'my  soul. 
15  Opinion.    16  Satisfied.    W  Kind  of.    18  Especially. 


Who  could  it  tell,  or  who  could  it  indite. 
The  joye  that  is  maked  in  the  place 
When  Theseus  hath  done  so  fair  a  grace  ? 
But  down  on  knees  went  every  manner  i''  wight, 
And  thanked  him  with  all  their  heartSs'  might, 
And  namely  18  these  Thebans  ofte  sithe." 
And  thus  with  good  hope  and  with  hearte  blithe 
They  take  their  leave,  and  homeward  gan  they 

ride 
To  Thebes-ward,  with  his  old  wallgs  wide. 

I  trow  men  woulde  deem  it  negligence. 
If  I  forgot  to  teUS  the  dispence  ^^ 
Of  Theseus,  that  went  so  busily 
To  maken  up  the  listes  royally, 
That  such  a  noble  theatre  as  it  was, 
I  dare  well  say,  in  all  this  world  there  n'as.^ 
The  circuit  a  mile  was  aboutj 
Walled  of  stone,  and  ditched  all  without. 
Round  was  the  shape,  in  manner  of  oompSss, 
FuU  of  d6grees,22  the  height  of  sixty  paB,"* 
That  when  a  man  was  set  6n  one  degree 
He  letted  2*  not  his  fellow  for  to  see. 
Eastward  there  stood  a  gate  of  marble  white. 
Westward  right  such  another  opposite. 
And,  shortly  -to  conclude,  such  i,  place 
Was  never  on  earth  made  in  so  little  spaced 
For  in  the  land  there  was  no  craf  tes-man, 
That  geometry  or  arsmetrike  oa,n,^ 
Nor  pourtrayor,26  nor  carver  of  imftges. 
That  Theseus  ne  gave  him  meat  and  wages 
The  theatre  to  make  and  to  devise. 
And  for  to  do  his  rite  and  sacrifice 
He  eastward  hath  upon  the  gate  above, 
In  worship  of  Venus,  goddess  of  love, 
Done  ^  make  an  altar  and  an  oratory ; 
And  westward,  in  the  mind  and  in  memory 
Of  Mars,  he  maked  hath  right  such  another, 
That  costs  largely  of  gold  a  fother.^  ' 
And  northward,  in  a  turret  on  the  wall. 
Of  alabaster  white  ahd  red  cor^l 
An  oratory  richg  for  to  see. 
In  worship  of  Diane  of  chastity. 
Hath  Theseus  done  '^i  work  in  noble  wise. 
But  yet  had  I  forgotten  to  devise™ 
The  noble  carving,  and  the  portraitures, 
The  shape,  the  countenance  of  the  fig&res 
That  weren  in  these  oratories  three. 

Eirst  in  the  temple  of  Venus  may'st  thou  see 
Wrought  on  the  waU,  full  piteous  to  behold. 
The  broken  sleepes,  and  the  sikes  ^''  cold. 
The  sacred  teares,  and  the  waimentings,'! 
The  fiery  strokes  of  the  desirings. 
That  Love's  servants  in  this  life  endure ; 
The  oathes,  that  their  covenants  assure. 
Pleasance  and  Hope,  Desire,  Foolhardiness, 
Beauty  and  Youth,  and  Bawdry  and  Eichgss, 
Charms  and  Sorc'ry,  Leasings*''  and  Flattery, 

19  Oftentimes ;  the  Thebans  are  the  rival  lovers. 

20  Expenditure.  21  Was  not. 

M  Steps,  benches,  as  in  the  ancient  amphitheatre. 

23  Hither  the  building  was  sixty  paces  high ;  or,  more 
probably,  there  were  sixty  of  the  steps  or  benches. 

24  Hindered.  25  Arithmetic. 

28  Painter  of  figures  or  portraits.     ; 

27  Caused.  28  A  great  amount,  he«p. 

29  Describe.  '"  Sighs. 

31  lamentlngs.  *"  lalsehoods. 
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Dispence,  Business,  and  Jealousy, 
That  wore  of  yellow  golde*i  a  garland. 
And  had  a  cuckoo  sitting  on  her  hand, 
Feasts,  instruments,  and  caroles  and  dances. 
Lust  and  array,  and  all  the  circumstSnces 
Of  Love,  which  I  reckon'd  and  reckon  shall 
In  order,  were  painted  on  the  wall. 
And  more  than  I  can  make  of  menti6n. 
For  soothly  all  the  mount  of  Citheron," 
Where  Venus  hath  her  principal  dwelling, 
"Was  showed  on  the  wall  in  pourtraying, 
With  all  the  garden,  and  the  lustiness.' 
Nor  was  forgot  the  porter  Idleness, 
Kor  Narcissus  the  fair  of  yore  agone,* 
Nor  yet  the  foUy  of  King  Solomon, 
Nor  yet  the  greate  strength  of  Hercules, 
Th'  enchantments  of  Medea  and  Circus, 
Nor  of  Tumns  the  hardy  fierce  courSge, 
The  riche  Croesus  caitif  in  servS,ge.^ 
Thus  may  ye  see,  that  wisdom  nor  rich^ss. 
Beauty,  nor  sleight,  nor  strength,  nor  hardiness, 
Ne  may  with  Venus  holde  champartie,^ 
For  as  her  liste  the  world  may  she  gie.' 
Lo,  all  these  folk  so  caught  were  in  her  las  " 
Till  they  for  woe  full  often  said,  Alas ! 
Suffice  these  ensajnples  one  or  two. 
Although  I  could  reckon  a  thousand  mo'. 

The  statue  of  Venus,  glorious  to  see 
Was  naked  floating  in  the  large  sea. 
And  from  the  navel  down  all  covei^d  was 
With  waves  green,  and  bright  as  any  glass. 
A  citole'  in  her  right  hand  hadde  she. 
And  on  her  head,  full  seemly  for  to  see, 
A  rose  garland  fresh,  and  weU  smelling. 
Above  her  head  her  doves  flickering. 
Before  her  stood  her  soue  Cupido, 
Upon  his  shoulders  winges  had  he  two ; 
And  blind  he  was,  as  it  is  often  seen ; 
A  bow  he  bare,  and  arrows  bright  and  keen. 

Why  should  I  not  as  well  eke  tell  you  all 
The  portraiture,  that  was  upon  the  wall 
Within  the  temple  of  mighty  Mars  the  Bed? 
All  painted  was  the  wall  in  length  and  brede '" 
Like  to  the  estres  ^i  of  the  grisly  place 
That  hight  the  great  Temple  of  Mars  in  Thrace, 
In  thilke'^  cold  and  frosty  regiOn, 
There  as  Mars  hath  his  sovereign  mansi6n. 
First  on  the  wall  was  painted  a  forest. 


I  The  flower  turnsol,  or  girasol,  which  tarns  with  and 
seems  to  watch  the  sun,  as  a  jealous  lover  his  mistress. 

a  The  isle  of  Yenus,  Gythera,  in  -tlie  ^gean  Sea ; 
now  called  Cerigo :  not,  as  Chaucer's  form  of  the  word 
might  imply,  Mount  Cithffiron,  in  the  south-west  of 
Boeotia,  which  was  appropriated  to  other  deities  than 
Venus — to  Jupiter,  to  Bacchus,  and  the  Muses. 

3  Pleasantness.  '  ^  Olden  time. 

.^.Abased  into  slavery.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
Chaucer  pays  slight  heed  to  chronology  in  this  passage, 
where  the  deeds  of  Turnus,  the  glory  of  King  Solomon, 
and  the  fate  of  Croesus  are  made  memories  of  the  far 
past  in  the  time  of  fabulous  Theseus,  the  Minotaur- 
slayer. 

6  Divided  power  or  possession;  an  old  law-term, 
signifying  the  maintenance  of  a  person  in  a  suit  on 
the  condition  of  receiving  part  of  the  property  in  dis- 
pute, if  recovered. 

7  Or  "  guy : "  guide,  rule.  8  ^are. 

9  A  kind  of  dulcimer.  10  Breadth. 

II  Interior,  chambers.        U  That.        is  Gnarled, 
w  Groaning  noise.  is  Slope. 


In  which  there  dwelled  neither  man  nor  beast, 
With  knotty  gnarry  "  barren  trees  old 
Of  stubbes  sharp  and  hideous  to  behold ; 
In  which  there  ran  a  rumble  and  a  sough," 
As  though  a  storm  should  bursten  every  bough : 
And  downward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent,'' 
There  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  Armipotent, 
Wrought  all  of  bumish'd  steel,  of  which  th'  entr/ 
Was  long  and  strait,  and  ghastly  for  to  see. 
And  thereout  came  a  rage  and  such  a  vise,'* 
That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise. 
The  northern  light  in  at  the  doore  shone, 
For  window  on  the  walle  was  there  none 
Through  which  men  mighten  any  light  discern. 
The  doors  were  all  of  adamant  etem, 
T-clenched  overthwart  and  endelong^' 
With  iron  tough,  and,  for  to  make  it  strong, 
Every  pillar  the  temple  to  sustain 
Was  tunne-great,i8  of  iron  bright  and  sheen. 
There  saw  I  first  the  dark  imagining 
Of  felony,  and  all  the  compassing ; 
The  cruel  ire,  as  red  as  any  glede,'' 
The  pickepurse,'"  and  eke  the  pale  dread ; 
The  smiler  with  the  knife  under  the  cloak. 
The  shepen  ^  burning  with  the  blaoke  smoke  ; 
The  treason  of  the  murd'ring  in  the  bed. 
The  open  war,  with  woundes  all  be-bled ; 
Conteke  ^  with  bloody  knife,  and  sharp  menace. 
All  fuU  of  chirking^  was  that  sorry  place. 
The  slayer  of  himself  eke  saw  I  there. 
His  hearte-blood  had  bathed  all  his  hair : 
The  nail  y-driven  in  the  shode  ^  at  night. 
The  colde  death,  with  mouth  gaping  upright. 
Amiddes  of  the  temple  sat  Mischance, 
With  discomf 6rt  and  sorry  countenance ; 
Eke  saw  I  Woodness^^  laughing  in  his  rage, 
ArmedComplaint,|Outhees,'*  and  fierce  Outrage; 
The  carrain  ^  in  the  bush,  with  throat  y-corve,^* 
A  thousand  slain,  and  not  of  qualm  y-storVe ;'' 
The  tyrant,  with  the  prey  by  force  y-reft ; 
The  town  destroy'd,  that  there  was  nothing  left. 
Yet  saw  I  brent  the  shippes  hoppesteres.^" 
The  hunter  strangled  with  the  wUde  bears : 
The  sow  fretingSi  the  child  right  in  the  cradle; 
The  cook  scalded,  for  all  his  longe  ladle. 
Nor  was  forgot,  by  th'  infortune  of  Mart'^ 
The  carter  overridden  with  his  cart ; 
Under  the  wheel  full  low  he  lay  adowu. 

16  Such  a  furious  voice, 

1'  Crosaways  and  lengthways.         18  Thick  as  a  tun, 

19  Live  coal. 

2"  The  plunderers  that  followed  armies,  and  gave  to 
war  a  horror  all  their  own. 

21  Stable  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  "  scypen  ;  "  the  word 
"  sheppon  "  still  survives  in  provincial  parlance 

M  Contention,  discord.       S3  Creaking,  jarring  noise 

24  Hair  of  the  head ;  the  line,  perhaps,  refers  to  the 
deed  of  Jael.  25  Madness.  2G  Outcry 

27  Carrion,  corpse.  ~  28  Slashed,  cut.  ~ 

29  Not  dead  of  sickness. 

30  The  meaning  is  dubious.  We  may  understand 
"the  dancmg  ships,"  the  ships  that  "hop"  on  the 
waves;  "steres"  being  taken  as  the  feminine  adjec- 
tival termination  :  or  we  may,  perhaps,  read,  with  one 
of  the  manuscripts,  "  the  ships  upo  tlje  steres  "—that 
is,  even  as  they  are  behig  steered,  or  on  the  open  sea 
— a  more  picturesque  notion. 

SI  Devouring ;  the  Germans  use  "  ftessen  "  to  describe 
eating  by  animals,  "  essen  "  by  men. 
92  Through  the  misfortune  of  war. 
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^ere  were  also  of  Mars'  division, 

The  armourer,  the  bowyer,i  and  the  smith, 

That  forgeth  sharpe  swordes  on  his  stith.^ 

And  all  above  depainted  in  a  tower 

Saw  I  Conquest,  sitting  in  great  honoflr, 

With  thilke'  sharpe  sword  over  his  head 

Hanging  by  a  subtle  y-twined  thread. 

Painted  the  slaughter  was  of  Julius,* 

Of  cruel  Nero,  and  Antonius : 

Although  at  that  time  they  were  yet  unborn. 

Yet  was  their  death  depainted  there  beforn. 

By  menacing  of  Mars,  right  by  figlire, 

go  was  it  showed  in  that  portrait<ire, 

As  is  depainted  in  the  stars  above. 

Who  shall  be  slain,  or  elles  dead  for  love. 

gufficeth  one  ensample  in  stories  old, 

I  may  not  reckon  them  all,  though  I  wo'ld. 

The  statue  of  Mars  upon  a  carte  ^  stood 
Armed,  and  looked  grim  as  he  were  wood,' 
And  over  his  head  there  shone  two  figlires 
Of  starres,  that  be  cleped  in  scriptures. 
That  one  Puella,  that  other  Eubeus.' 
This  god  of  armes  was  arrayed  thus : 
,  A  wolf  there  stood  before  him  at  his  feet 
With  eyen  red,  and  of  a  man  he  eat : 
With  subtle  pencil  painted  was  this  story. 
In  redouting^  of  Mars  and  of  his  glory. 
Now  to  the  temple  of  Dian  the  chaste 
As  shortly  as  I  can  I  will  me  haste, 
To  telle  you  all  the  descriptioun. 
Depainted  be  the  walles  up  and  down 
Of  hunting  and  of  shamef  ast  chastity. 
There  saw  I  how  woful  Calistope,' 
When  that  Dian  aggrieved  was  with  her. 
Was  turned  from  a  woman  till  a  bear, 
And  after  was  she  made  the  lodestar : '" 
Thus  was  it  painted,  I  can  say  no  far ;  '^ 
Her  son  is  eke  a  star  as  men  may  see. 
There  saw  I  Dane^^  turn'd  into  a  tree, 
I  meane  not  the  goddess  Diane, 
Bat  Feneus'  daughter,  which  that  hight  Dane. 
There  saw  I  Acteeon  an  hart  y-maked,^'       | 
For  vengeance  that  he  saw  Dian  all  naked : 
I  saw  how  that  his  houndes  have  him  caught. 
And  freten"  him,  for  that  they  knew  him  not. 
Yet  painted  was,  a  little  farthermore, 
How  Atalanta  hunted  the  wild  boar, 
And  Meleager,  and  many  other  mo'. 
For  which  Diana  wrought  them  care  and  woe. 
There  saw  I  many  another  wondrous  story, 

1  Maker  of  bows.         2  Stithy,  anvil.  3  That. 

'  Julius  Caesar.  9  Cbaiiot.  s  Mad, 

7  Puella  and  Bubeus  were  two  figures  in  geomancy, 
representing  two  constellations — the  one  signifying 
Uars  retrograde,  the  other  Mars  direct. 

8  In  reverence,  fear, 

'^  Or  Oallisto :  daughter  of  Lycaon,  seduced  by  Jupi- 
terj  torned  Into  a  bear  by  Diana,  and  placed  afterwards, 
with  her  son,  as  the  Great  Bear  among  the  stars, 
'»  Polestar.         H  Farther ;  for  "farre  "  or  "  ferre." 
13  Daphne,  daughter  of  the  river-god  Peneua,  inThes- 
saly;  she  Was  beloved  by  Apollo,  but  to  avoid  his  pursuit, 
Bhe  was  at  her  own  prayer,  changed  into  a  laurel-tree. 
':    IS  Made.       1*  Devour.       i*  Seated.       is  Quiver, 
,  V  AslhB  goddess  of  Light,  or  the  goddess  who  brings 
•o  light,  Diana— as  well  as  Juno— was  invoked  by 
Vomen  m  child-birth  :  so  Horace,  Odes  iii,  22,  says  :— 
"  Montium  custos  nemorumque,  Virgo, 
QuES  laborantes  utero  puellas 
Ter  vocata  audis  adimisiiue  leto,  Diva  triformis." 


The  which  me  list  not  drawen  to  mem6ry. 
This  goddess  on  an  hart  full  high  was  set,^ 
With  smallg  houndes  all  about  her  feet. 
And  underneath  her  feet  she  had  a  moon, 
Waxing  it  was,  and  shouldg  wane  soon. 
In  gaudy  green  her  statue  clothed  was, 
With  bow  in  hand,  and  arrows  in  a  cAse,*' 
Her  eyen  oastiS  she  full  low  adown, 
"Where  Pluto  hath  his  darke  regioun. 
A  woman  travailing  was  her  beforn. 
But,  for  her  child  so  longe  was  unborn, 
FuU  piteously  Lucina^'  gan  she  call. 
And  salde;  "Help,  for  thou  may'st  best  of 

all." 
Well  could  he  painte  lifelike  that  it  wrought; 
With  many  a  florin  he  the  hues  had  bought. 
Now  be  these  listes  made,  and  Theseus, 
That  at  his  greats  cost  arrayed  thus 
The  temples,  and  the  theatre  every  deal,'^ 
When  it  was  done,  him  liked  wonder  well. 
But  stint"  I  will  of  Theseus  a  lite,20 
And  speak  of  Falamon  and  of  Arcite. 

The  day  approacheth  of  their  returning. 
That   evereach  an  hundred   knights    should 

bring. 
The  battle  to  darraine  ^i  as  I  you  told ; 
And  to  Athens,  their  covenant  to  hold, 
Hath  ev'reaoh  of  them  brought  an  hundred 

knights, 
Well'armed  for  the  war  at  alle  rights. 
And  sickerly  22  there  trowed  ^3  many  a  man. 
That  never,  sithen"  that  the  world  began. 
For  to  speaken  of  knighthood  of  their  hand. 
As  far  as  God  hath  maked  sea  and  land, 
Was,  of  so  few,  so  noble  a  company,  ^^ 
For  every  wight  that  loved  chivalry, 
And  would,  his  thankes,'^  have  a  passant^'  name, 
Had  prayed,  that  he  might  be  of  that  game. 
And  well  was  him,  that  thereto  chosen  was. 
For  if  there  fell  to-morrow  such  a  case. 
Ye  knowe  well,  that  every  lusty  knight, 
That  loveth  par  amour,  and  hath  his  might. 
Were  it  in  Engleland,  or  elleswhere. 
They  would,  their  thankes,  wiUen  to  be  there, 
T'  fight  for  a  lady ;  benedidte, 
It  were  a  lusty  ^8  sights  for  to  see. 
And  right  so  fared  they  with  Palamon ; 
With  him  there  wente  knightes  many  one. 
Some  will  be  armed  in  an  habergeon, 
And  in  a  breast-plate,  and  in  a  giponj^a 

18  In  eveiy  part :  "  deal "  corresponds  to  the  German 
'*  Theil,"  a  portion. 

19  Cease  speaking.  so  Little, 
21  Set  in  array  ;  contest. 

52  Surely;  German,  "sicher;"  Scotch,  "sikkar,"  cer- 
tain. When  Kobert  Bruce  had  escaped  from  England 
to  assume  the  Scottish  crown,  he  stabbed  Comyn  be- 
fore the  altar  at  Dumfries ;  and,  emerging  from  the 
church,  was  asked  by  his  friend  Kirkpatrick  if  he  had 
slain  the  traitor.  " I  doubt  it,"  said  Bruce.  **Doubt," 
cried  Kirkpatrick.  "I'll  mak  sikkar;"  and  he 
rushed  into  the  church,  and  despatched  Comyn  with 
repeated  thrusts  of  bis  dagger. 

53  Believed.  S4  Since. 

25  Never  since  the  world  began  was  there  assembled 
from  every  part  of  the  earth.  In  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  number,  such  a  brave  and  noble  com- 
pany of  knights. 

26  With  his  good-will ;  thanks  to  his  own  efforts. 

,   27  Surpassing,  28  Pleasing,    ..  29  ghort  doublet. 
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And  some  will  h^/Ve  a  pair  of  plates  ^  large ; 
And  some  will  have  a  Prusse "  sliield,  or  targe ; 
Some  will  be  armed  on  their  legges  weel ;  * 
Some  have  an  axe,  ^nd  some  a  mace  of  steel. 
There  is  no  newe  guise,*  but  it  was  old. 
Armed  they  weren,  as  I  have  you  told, 
Evereach  after  his  opini6n. 

There  may'st  thou  see  coming  with  Palamon 
Liourgus  hiipself,  the  great  king  of  Thrace  : 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  his  face. 
The  circles  of  bis  eyen  in  his  head 
They  glowed  betwixte  yellow  and  red, 
And  like  a  griffin  looked  he  about. 
With  kemped  "  haires  on  his  browes  alout ; 
His  llmb^  were  great,  his  brawns  were  hard  and 

strong. 
His  shoulders  broad,  his  armes  ronnd  and  long. 
And  as  the  guise  4  was  in  his  country. 
Full  high  upon  a  car  of  gold  stood  he. 
With  foure  white  bulles  in  the  trace. 
Instead  of  coat-armour  on  his  harness. 
With  yellow  nails,  and  bright  as  any  gold. 
He  had  a  beare's  skin,  coal-black  for  old.^ 
His  long  hair  was  y-kempt  behind  his  back, 
As  any  raven's  feather  it  shone  for  black.  . 
A  wreath  of  gold  arm-grejl^'  of  huge  weight, 
Upon  his  head  sate,  fiill  of  stones  bright, 
Of  fine  rubies  and  clear  diam&nts. 
About  his  car  there  wente  white  alauns,^ 
Twenty  and  more,  as  g^eat  as  any  steer, 
To  hunt  the  lion  or  the  wilde  bear, 
And  f ollow'd  him,  with  niuzzle  fast  y-bound, 
Collars  of  gold,  and  torettes 'filed round. 
An  hundred  lordes  had  he  in  his  rout,^" 
Armed  full  well,  with  heartes  stern  and  stou^;. 

With  Arcita,  in  stories  as  men  find. 
The  great  Emetrius  the  king  of  Ind, 
Upon  a  steede  bay,^  trapped  in  steel, 
Cover'd  with  cloth'  of  gold  dia.pred^''  wejl. 
Came  riding  like  the  god  of  armes,  Mars. 
His  coat-armolir  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars,^' 
Couched"  with  pearles  white  and  round  and 

great. 
His  saddle  was  of  bumish'd  gold  new  beat  ; 
A  mantelet  on  his  shoulders  hanging 
Bretf  ul  1'  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling. 
His  crispe  hair  like  ringes  was  y-run,^'  - 
And  that  was  yellow,  glittering  as  the  sun. 
His  nose  wa^  high,  his  eyen  bright  citrine,^'  ■ 
His  lips  were  round,  his  colour  was  sanguine, 
A  fewe  fracknes  in  his  face  y-sprent,'' 
Betwixt  yellow  and  black  somedeal  y-ment,^' 
Attd  as  a  lion  he  his  looking  cast.^o 

1  Back  ^nd  front  armour.  s  Prussian, 

3  Well-greavea ;  Tike  ftomer's  evKtnjfuSes  AxaiM. 

4  ra^hidu. 

5  Combed ;  the  word  survives  in  "  unlcempt."         , 

6  Ager '  7  As  thick  as  a  man's  arm. 

8  0r^yhounda,    mastiflfe ;'  from  tlie   Spanish    word 
"  Alano,"  signifying  a  mastiff.  9  IB^gs. 

JO  Betinue,  company.  n  B,ay  horse, 

la  Diversified  with  flourishes  or  figures.    '- 
18  A  kind  of  silk.  M  Trimmed. 

15  Brimful,  coveted  with. 

16  His  curled  hkir  ran  4own  intq  ringlets. 
W  Bale  yellow  colour. 

18  A  few  flreokles  sprinkled  on  Iiis  fape. 

19  Somewhat  mixett ;  German,  "iaengen,"  to  mix. 


Of  five  and  twenty  year  his  age  I  cast.''*_ 

His  beard  was  -tfell  begunnen  for  to  spring ; 

His  voice  was  as  a  trumpet  thundering, 

Upon  his  head  he  wore  of  laurel  green 

A  garland  fresh  and  lusty  to  be  seen ; 

Upon  his  hand  he  bare,  for  his  delight. 

An  eagle  tame,  as  any  lily  white. 

Aa  hundred  lordes  had  he  vfith  him  there, 

AU  armed,  save  their  heads,  in  aU  their  gear, 

Full  richeiy  in  alle  manner  things. 

Por  trust  ye  well,  that  earles,  dukes,  and  kings 

Were  gather'd  in  this  noble  company. 

For  love,  and  for  increase  of  chivalry. 

About  this  king  there  ran  on  every  part 

Full  many  a  tame  li6n  and  leopart. 

And  in  this  wise  these  lordes  all  and  some  ^2 

Be  on  the  Sunday  to  the  city  come 

Aboute  prime,^  and  in  the  town  alight. 

This  Theseus,  this  Duke,  this  worthy  knight, 
When  he  had  brought  them  into  his  cit^, 
And  inned^  them,  eVreach  at  his  degree. 
He  f  easteth  them,  and  doth  so  great  labolir 
To  easen  them,^''  and  do  them  all  honour, 
That  yet  men  weene  ^  that  no  manne's  wit 
Of  none  estate  could  amenden'''  it. 
The  minstrelsy,  the  service  at  the  feast, 
The  greate  giftes  to  the  most  and  least. 
The  rich  array  of  Theseus'  paUce, 
Nor  who  sate  first  or  last  upon  the  dais,^ 
What  ladies  fairest  be,  or  best  dancing. 
Or  which  of  them  can  carol  best  or  sing, 
Or  who  most  feelingly  speaketh  of  love ; 
What  hawkes  sitten  on  the  perch  above. 
What  honndes  Bggen  ^  on  the  floor  adown. 
Of  all  this  now  make  I  no  mentioun ; 
But  of  th'  effect ;  that  thinketh  me  the  best ; 
Now  comes  the  point,  and  hearken  if  you  lest.^" 

The  Sunday  nighty  ere  day  began  to  spring. 
When  Palamon  the  larke  hearde  sing. 
Although  it  were  not  day  by  houres  two, 
Yet  sang  the  lark,  and  Palamon  right  tho'^ 
With  holy  heart,  and  with  an  high  courage. 
Arose,  to  wenden  ^2  on  his  pilgrimage 
Unto  the  blissful  Cithera  benign,' 
I  meane  Venus,  honourable  and  digne.'' 
And  in  her  hour  ^  he  walketh  fortb  a  pace 
Unto  the  listes,  where  her  temple  was. 
And  down  he  kneeleth,  and  with  humble  oheej  ^. 
And  hearts  sore,  he  said  aa  ye  shall  hear. 

"  Fairest  of  fair,  O  lady  mine  Venus, 
Daughter  to  Jove,  and  spouse  of  Vuloanus, 
Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Oitheron !  86 
For  thake  ^  love  thou  haddest  to  Adon  ^ 

20  Cast  about  his  eyes. 

SI  Keckqn  ;  as  we  now  speak  of  "  casting  a  sum  " 

22  All  and  sundry. 

23  The  time  of  early  prayers,  between  six  and  nine  in 
the  mornmg.  &  Lodged ;  whence  "inn  '• 

„,  S;'™  ™^°'  pleasure,  make  them  comfortable 
™  ??'"'';„  ^  Improve.      28  gee  note  18,  pace  21 
29I,leao  Please-     31  Then.      3a  Go.    WTortiy 
3t  In  the  hour  of  the  day  which,  under  the  astroljl 
goal  system  that  apportioned  the  twenty-four  amone 
^o^seven  rulmg  planets,  was  under  the  influence  of 

S5  Demeanour,  so  See  note  2,  page  86.  37  That 
flf.f^'l"''^'  a ''eaut'ful  youth  beloved  of  Venus,  whose 
death  J)y  (Jib  tusk  of  a  boar  she  deeply  mourned 
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Th'  incense,  the  clothes,  and  the  remnant  aJl 

That  to  the  sacrifice  belouge  shall, 

The  homes  full  of  mead,  as  was  the  guise ; 

There  lacked  nought  to  do  hef  saorifioe.      ' 

Smoking  IS  ^^  temple  full  of  olothSs  fair, 

This  Emily  with  heartij  debonnair" 

Her  body  wash'd  with  water  of  a  well. 

But  how  she  did  her  rite  I  dare  not  tell ; 

But^"  it  be  any  thing  in  general ; 

And  yet  it  were  a  game  "^  to  hearen  all  ; 

To  him  that  ipeaneth  well  it  were  no  charge  : 

But  it  is  good  a  man  to  be  at  large. ^' 

Her  bright  hair  combed  was,  untressed  all. 

A  coronet  of  green  oak  cerrial^^ 

Upon  her  bead  was  set  f uH  fair  and  meet, 

Two  fires  on  the  altar  gan  she  bete, 

And  did  her  thinges,  as  men  may  behold 

In  Staoe  ^^  of  Thebes,  and  these  bookes  old. 

When  kindled  was  the  fire,  with  piteoua  ch^e): 

Unto  Dian  she  spake  as  ye  may  bear. 

"  O  chaste  goddess  of  the  woodes  green. 
To  whom  both  heaVn  and  earth  and  sea  is  se^n, 
Queen  of  the  realm  of  Pluto  dark  and  lov. 
Goddess  of  maidens,  that  mine  heart  hast  know 
Full  many  a  year,  and  wosf^"  what  I  desire, 
So  keep  me  from  the  vengeance  of  thine  ire. 
That  Actseon  aboughtS  ^  cruelly : 
Ohaste  goddess,  well  wettest  thou  that  I 
Desire  to  be  a  maiden  all  my  life, 
Nor  never  will  I  be  no  love  nor  wife. 
I  am,  thou  west,'"'  yet  of  thy  company, 
A  maid,  and  love  hunting  and  venery,^ 
And  for  to  walken  in  the  woodes  wild. 
And  not  to  be  a  wife,  and  be  with  child. 
Nought  win  I  know  tlje  company  of  man, 
Now  help  me,  lady,  since  ye  may  and  can, 
For  those  three  formes  ^  that  thou  hast  in  thee. 
And  Fqlamon,  that  hath  such  love  to  mf , 
And  eke  Ajcite,  that  loveth  me  so  sore. 
This  grace  I  praye  thee  withoute  more. 
As  sende  love  and  peace  betwixt  them  two : 
And  from  me  turn  away  their  heartes  so. 
That  all  their  bote  Ipve,  and  their  desire. 
And  aU  their  busy  torment,  and  their  fire, 
Be  queint,^  or  tum'd  into  another  place. 
And  if  po  be  thou  wilt  do  me  no  grace. 
Or  if  my  destiny  be  sjiapen  so 
That  I  shall  needes  have  one  of  them  two, 
So  send  me  him  thS't  most  desireth  me. 
Behold,  goddess  of  cleane  chastity, 
The  bitter  tears  that  on  my  cbeekes  fall. 
Since  thou  art  inaid,  and  keeper  of  us  all, 

H  Gentle.  15  Except. 

16  Pleasure.  1'  Do  as  be  will. 

18  Of  tlie  species  of  oak  wMoh  Pliny,  in  Lis  "  Natural 
History,"  oiuls  "cerrus." 

19  Statins,  the  Eoman  poet,  who  embodied  in  tho 
twelve  Moks  of  his  "  Thebaid"  the  ancient  legends 
connected  with  tte  war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 

a)  Knoyest. 

21  Earned ;  suffered  from. 

82  Bleld  sports. 

23  Diana  was  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  pn  earth,  and 
Heoafe  in  hell ;  hence  the  direction  of  the  eyes  of  her 
statue  to  "Pluto's  dark  region."  Her  statue  was  set 
up  where  three  ways  met,  so  that  with  a  different  f»co 
she  looked  down  each  of  the  three ;  from  which  she  was 
called  Trivia.  See  the  quotation  from  Horace,  note 
17,  pBge  87.  "  ^  Quenched. 


Have  pity  on  my  bitter  teares'  sjnwt. 

And  take  mine  humble  prayer  to  thine  he^t, 

Alaa !  I  bwS  no  Ijinguage  to  tell 

Th'  ejects,  ;iDr  the  torment  of  piine  heU ; 

Mine  hearts  may  mine  hapnes  not  betray ; 

I  am  so  c6nfused,  that  I  cannot  say. 

But  mercy,  lady  bright,  that  knowest  well 

My  thought,  qni}  seest  what  h^rm  th»t  I  fee}. 

Consider  all  thjs,  a^id  rue  i}pon  i  my  5ore, 

As  wisly  ^  as  I  shall  for  evermore 

Enforpe  my  might,  tljy  true  servant  to  ^e. 

And  holds  war  ftlway  with  chastity  : 

Tliat  make  I  mine  avo-yr,'  so  ye  me  help. 

1  keepe  pot  of  armSs  for  to  yelp,* 

Nor  ask  I  not  to-morrow  tq  have  vict6ry, 

Kpr  renown  in  this  case,  nor  vaine  glofy 

Of  prize  of  armes,^  blowing  up  and  down, 

But  I  would  have  fully  ppssessioun 

Of  Emily,  and  die  in  her  service ; 

Find  thou  the  manner  how,  and  ift  what  wise. 

I  recks  not  but  ^  it  m»y  better  bp 

lo  have  viot'ry  of  them,  or  they  of  nie. 

So  that  I  have  my  lady  in  mine  arms. 

For  though  so  be  that  Mars  is  god  of  arms. 

Tour  virtue  is  so  great  in  heaven  above. 

That,  it  you  list,  I  shall  well  h^ve  my  love. 

Thy  temple  wiU  I  worship  evermo'. 

And  on  tliine  altar,  where  I  ride  or  go, 

I  will  do  sacrifice,  and  fires  bete.  7 

And  if  ye  wiU  not  so,  my  lady  sweet. 

Then  pray  I  you,  to-morrow  with  a  spear 

That  Arcita  me  through  the  hearts  bear. 

Then  reck  I  not,  when  I  have  lost  my  life, 

Though  that  Arcita  win  her  to  hi^  wlf  ^■ 

This  is  th'  effect  and  end  of  my  prayere, — 

Give  me  my  love,  thou  blissful  lady  dear.'' 

When  th'  orison  was  done  of  Palamon, 

His  sacrifice  he  did,  and  that  anon, 

FuU  piteously,  with  aUe  cirpumstapces. 

All  tell  I  not  as  now  ^  his  observances. 

But  at  the  last  the  statue  of  Venus  shook. 

And  made  a  signS,  whereby  th^t  he  took' 

That  his  prayer  accepted  was  that  day. 

For  though  the  signe  shewed  a  delay,  i" 

Yet  wist  he  well  that  granted  was  his  boon ; 

And  with  glad  heart  he  went  him  home  full  soon. 

The  third  hour  unequal  n  tHt  FsJauipn 
Began  to  Venus'  temple  for  tp  gon, 
Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emily, 
And  tl>  the  temple  of  Pian  gan  hie. 
Her  maidens,  that  she  thither  with  her  lad,W 
Full  readily  with  them  th^  fire  they  h^d, 

iTslOfpityon. 

2  Certainly,  truly;  Oerman,  "gewiss." 

3  Tow,  promise. 

A  Care  not  to  boast  of  feats  of  arms. 

5  Praise,  esteem  for  valour. 

6  TThether.  1  Make,  kindle, 
s  Although  I  tell  not  now.  9  Understood.  | 

10  Was  not  immediately  vouchsafed. 

j}  to  the  third  planetary  hour;  Palarnqn  bad  gone 
fo;ffi  in  ihe  hour  of  Tends,  two  hours  before  daybi^eak ; 
the  hpflr  of  Mercery  intervened ;  the  third  h*our  was 
^'■tHat'of  J(Una,  or  Diana,  "Unequal"  refers  to  the 
astrological  division  of  day  and  night; -whatever  their 
ioiation,  into  twelve  parts,  which  of  necesslfir  varied 
la  JSngth  with  the  season.  is  Bed. 

"Draping;  hence  (he^ord  "smqf^;"  "spokless," 
in  Qliaucer,  means  naked. . 
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Mf  maidenhead  thou  keep  and  well  conserve, 
And,  while  I  live,  a  maid  I  will  thee  serve." 

The  fires  burn  upon  the  altar  clear. 
While  Emily  was  thus  in  her'pray&e  : 
But  suddenly  she  saw  a  sighte  quaint.' 
For  right  anon  one  of  the  fires  queint 
And  quick'd  '  again,  and  after  that  anon 
That  other  fire  was  queint,  and  all  agone ; 
And  as  it  queint,  it  made  a  whisteling. 
As  doth  a  brande  wet  in  its  burning. 
And  at  the  brandes  end  outran  anon 
As  it  were  bloody  droppes  many  one  : 
For  which  so  sore  aghast  was  Emily, 
That  she  was  well-nigh  mad,  and  gau  to  cry, 
For  she  ne  wistS  what  it  signified ; 
But  onSly  for  feare  thus  she  cried, 
And  wept,  that  it  was  pity  for  to  hear. 
And  therewithal  Diana  gan  appear 
With  bow  in  hand,  right  as  an  hunteress. 
And  saide;    "Daughter,  stint ^   thine  heavi- 
ness. 
Among  the  goddSs  high  it  is  affirm'd, 
And  by  eternal  word  writ  and  confirm'd, 
Thou  shalt  be  wedded  unto  one  of  tho  * 
That  have  for  thee  so  muche  care  and  woe : 
But  unto  which  of  them  I  may  not  tell. 
Farewell,  for  here  I  may  no  longer  dwell. 
The  fires  which  that  on  mine  altar  brenn," 
Shall  thee  declaren,  ere  that  thou  go  henne,* 
Thine  Aventure  of  love,  as  in  this  case." 
And  with  that  word,  the  arrows  in  the  case  ' 
Of  the  goddess  did  clatter  fast  and  ring. 
And  forth  she  went,  and  made  a  vanishing, 
For  which  this  EmUy  astonied  was. 
And  saidS ;  "  What  amounteth  this,^  alas  ! 
I  put  me  under  thy  protecti6n, 
Diane,  and  in  thy  dispositidn." 
And  home  she  went  anon  the  nexte  ^  way. 
This  is  th'  effect,  there  is  no  more  to  say. 

The  nexte  hour  of  Mars  f oll6wing  this 
Arcite  to  the  temple  walked  is 
Of  fierce  Mars,  to  do  his  sacrifice 
With  all  the  rites  of  his  pagan  guise. 
With  piteous  '"  heart  and  high  devotidn.  . 
Bight  thus  to  Mars  he  said  his  orison. 
"  O  stronge  god,  that  in  the  regnes  "  cold 
Of  Thrace  honoured  art,  and  lord  y-hold,^ 
And  hast  in  every  regno,  and  every  land 
Of  armgs  all  the  bridle  in  thine  hand, 
And  them  fortfinest  as  thee  list  devise,'^ 
Accept  of  me  my  piteous  sacrifice. 
If  so  be  that  my  yputhe  may  deserve, 
And  that  my  might  be  worthy  for  to  serve 
Thy  godhead,  that  I  may  be  one  of  thine, 
Then  pray  I  thee  to  rue  upon  my  pine," 
For  thilke  "  pain,  and  thilke  hotg  fire, 
In  which  thou  whilom  bumed'st  for  desire 
Whenng  that  thou  usedest"  the  beauty 

1  Strange.     2  Went  out  and  revived.      3  Cease. 

4  Tho^eJ        6  Buri.         6  Hence.  7  Quiver. 

8  To  what  does  this  amount?  9  Nearest. 

10  Imploring,  pious.  n  Bealms.  12  Held. 

13  dendest  fortime  at  thy  pleasure. 

14  Pity  my  anguish.  15  That. 

16  Didst  eiUoy ;  Latin,  "  utor." 

17  Thou  wert  unlucky. 

18  Net,  snare ;  the  invisible  toils  in  which  Hephtestus 


Of  faire  youngg  Venus,  fresh  and  free. 
And  haddest  her  in  armSs  at  thy  will : 
And  though  thee  onSs  on  a  time  misfill,'' 
When  Vuloanus  had  caught  thee  in  his  las,^ 
And  found  thee  ligging"  by  his  wife,  alas ! 
For  thilke  sorrow  that  was  in  thine  heart, 
Have  ruth  20  as  well  upon  my  painS's  smart. 

I  am  young  and  unconning,  ^  as  thou  know  fit, 
And,  as  I  trow,''"  with  love  offended  most. 
That  e'er  was  any  living  creature : 

For  she,  that  doth  =3  me  all  this  woe  endure, 
Ne  reoketh  ne'er  whether  I  sink  or  fleet.^ 
And  well  I  wot,  ere  she  me  mercy  hete,^ 
I  must  with  strengthe  win  her  in  the  place : 
And  well  I  wot,  withoutS  help  or  grace 
Of  thee,  ne  may  my  strengthe  not  avail : 
Then  help  me,  Ibrd,  to-morr'w  in  my  bataiUe, 
For  thilke  fire  that  whilom  burned  thee. 
As  well  as  this  fire  that  now  bumeth  me ; 
And  do  26  that  I  to-morr'w  may  have  vict6ry. 
Mine  be  the  travail,  all  thine  be  the  glory^ 
Thy  sovereign  temple  will  I  most  honotir 
Of  any  place,  and  alway  most  labofir 
In  thy  pleasanoe  and  in  thy  craf  tSs  strong. 
And  in  thy  temple  I  will  my  banner  hong,"' 
And  all  the  armSs  of  my  company,  • 
And  evermore,  until  that  day  I  die. 
Eternal  fire  I  wiU  before  thee  find. 
And  eke  to  this  my  vow  I  wiU  me  bind : 
My  beard,  my  hair  that  hangeth  long  adown. 
That  never  yet  hath  felt  offenten  2S 
Of  razor  nor  of  shears,  I  will  thee  give. 
And  be  thy  truS  servant  while  I  Uve. 
Now,  lord,  have  ruth  upon  my  sorrows  sore, 
Give  me  the  victory,  I  ask  no  more." 

The  prayer  stint  **  of  Aroita  the  strong, 
The  ringes  on  the  temple  door  that  hong, 
And  eke  the  doores,  clattered  full  fast. 
Of  which  Arcita  somewhat  was  aghast. 
The  fires  burn'd  upon  the  altar  bright. 
That  it  gan  all  the  temple  for  to  light ; 
A  sweete  smell  anon  the  ground  up  gaf,*" 
And  Aroita  anon  his  hand  up  haf,3i 
And  more  incense  into  the  fire  he  cast, 
With  other  rites  more,  and  at  the  last 
The  statue  of  Mars  began  his  hauberk  ring ; 
And  with  that  sound  he  heard  a  murmuring. 
Full  low  and   dim,  that   saidS  thus,    "Vio- 

t6ry." 
For  which  he  gave  to  Mars  honour  and  gloiy. 
And  thus  with  joy,  and  liopg  well  to  fare,  * 

Arcite  anon  unto  his  inn  doth  fare. 
As  faints  as  fowl  is  of  the  brightS  sun. 

And  right  anon  such  strife  there  is  began 
For  thilkS  granting,^'  in  the  heav'n  above, 
BetwixtS  Venus  the  goddess  of  love,    ' 
And  Mars  the  atemS  god  armipotent. 
That  Jupiter  was  busy  it  to  stent :  s* 

caught  Ares  and  the  faithless  Aphrodite,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  "  inextinguishable  laughter"  of  Olymsus 

II  S^'iPB-  !?  !%•  "  Ignorant,  simpfe. 
sa  Beheve.         23  Oauseth.      2»  Float,  swim. 

24  Promise,  vouchsafe.  28  Cause 

«  H^S^i  ^  ™«  offence,  indignity. 

f?  Ended.  30  Arose  from  the  ground. 

81  Heaved,  lifted.  sa  Qiad. 

33  That  concession  of  Arclte's  prayer.         84  gtop. 
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So  uncouth  1'  and  so  rich,  and  wrought  so  weel 
Of  goldsmithry,  of  brouding,i8  and  of  steel ; 
The  Bhieldes  bright,  the  testers,!'  and  trap- 

pures ;  2" 
(Jold-hewen  helmets,  hauberks,  ooat-armures  ; 
Lordes  in  parements  ^^  on  their  coursers, 
Knightes  of  retinue,  and  eke  squiers. 
Nailing  the  spears,  and  helmes  buckeling, 
Gniding'*  of  shieldes,  with  lainers  ^  lacing ; 
There  as  need  is,  they  woriS  nothing  idle : 
The  foamy  steeds  upon  the  golden  bridle 
Gnawing,  and  fast  the  armourers  also 
With  file  and  hammer  pricking  to  and  fro  ; 
Yeomen  on  foot,  and  knaves  ^  many  one 
With  shorts  staves,  thick  as  they  may  gon ;  ^ 
Pipes,  trumpets,  nak6res,26  and  clariouns. 
That  in  the  battle  blbwe  bloody  souns ; 
The  palace  full  of  people  up  and  down, 
Here  three,  there  ten,  holding  their  questioun,'"' 
Divining^  of  these  Theban  knightes  two. 
Some  saiden  thus,  some  said  it  shall  be  so ; 
Some  helden  with  him  with  the  blacke  beard. 
Some  with  the  balled,^  some  with  the  thick- 

hair'd ; 
Some  said  he  looked  grim,  and  woulde  fight : 
He  had  a  sparth^"  of  twenty  pound  of  weight. 
Thus  was  the  halle  full  of  divining  ^ 
Long  after  that  the  sunne  gan  up  spring. 
The  great  Theseus  that  of  his  sleep  is  waked 
With  minstrelsy,  and  noise  that  was'maked, 
Held  yet  the  chamber  of  his  palace  rich, 
Till  that  the  Theban  knightes  both  y-lioh^i 
Hono(ired  were,  and  to  the  palace  f et.'^ 

Duke  Theseus  is  at  a  window  set, 
Array'd  right  as  he  were  a  god  in  throne : 
The  people  presseth  thitherward  full  soon 
Him  for  to  see,  and  do  him  reverence. 
And  eke  to  hearken  his  best  ^  and  his  sentence.'* 
An  herald  on  a  scaifold  made  an  O,^ 
Till  the  noise  of  the  people  was  y-do  -^^ 
And  when  he  saw  the  people  of  noise  all  still, 
Thus  shewed  he  the  mighty  Duke's  will. 

"  The  lord  hath  of  his  high  discretidu 
Considered  that  it  were  destructi6n 
To  gentle  blood,  to  fighten  in  the  guise 
Of  mortal  battle  now  in  this  emprise : 
Wherefore  to  shaped  that  they  shall  not  die, 
He  will  his  firste  purpose  modify. 
No  man  therefore,  on  pain  of  loss  of  life, 
No  manner's  shot,  nor  poleaxe,  nor  short  knife 
Into  the  lists  shall  send,  or  thither  bring. 
Nor  short  sword  for  to  stick  with  point  biting 
No  man  shall  draw,  nor  bear  it  by  his  side. 
And  no  man  shall  unto  his  fellow  ride 

19  Head-pieces,  helmets  ;  from  the  French,  "  teste," 
"  t6te,"  head.  20  Trappings. 

21  Ornamental  garb ;  French,  "parer,"  to  deck. 
sii  Bubbing,polishingi  Anglo-Saxon  "gnidan,"torub. 
23  Thonga ;  compare  ''lanyards."  24  Servants. 

SA  As  close  as  they  can  walk. 
2fl  Drums,  used  in  the  cavalry  :  Boccaccio's  word  is 


TiU  that  the  pale  Saturnus  the  oold^^ 
That  knew  so  many  of  adventures  old, 
iFound  in  his  old  experience  such  an  art. 
That  he  full  soon  hath  pleased  every  part. 
As  sooth  is  said,  eld'  hath  great, advantage, 
In  eld  is  bothe  wisdom  and  us&ge  : ' 
Men  may  the  old  out-run,  but  not  out-rede.* 
gatum  anon,  to  stint  the  strife  and  drede, 
Albeit  that  it  is  against  his  kind. 
Of  all  this  strife  gan  a  remedy  find. 

"  My  deare  daughter  Venus,"  quoth  Saturn, 
"  My  course,'  that  hath  so  wide  for  to  turn, 
Hath  more  power  than  wot  any  man. 
Mine  is  the  drowning  in  the  sea  so  wan  ; 
Mine  is  the  prison  in  the  darkS  cote,° 
Mine  the  strangling  and  hanging  by  the  throat. 
The  murmur,  and  the  churlish  rebelljng, 
The  groyning,'  and  the  privy  poisoning. 
I  do  vengeance  and  plein^  correcti6n, 
While  I  dwell  in  the  sign  of  the  li6n. 
Mine  is  the  ruin  of  the  highe  halls. 
The  falling  of  the  towers  and  the  walls 
Upon  the  miner  or  the  carpenter : 
I  slew  Samson  in  shaking  the  pillar-: 
Mine  also  be  the  maladies  cold. 
The  darke  treasons,  and  the  castes  '  old : 
My  looking  is  the  father  of  pestilence. 
Now  weep  no  more,  I  shall  do  diligence 
That  Falamon,  that  is  thiae  owen  knight. 
Shall  have  his  lady,  as  thou  hast  him  hight.w 
Though  Mars  shall  help  his  knight,  yet  natheless 
Betwixte  you  there  must  sometime  be  peace  : 
All  be  ye  not  of  one  complejdfin. 
That  each  day  causeth  such  divisi6n. 

I  am  thine  ayel,"  ready  at  thy  will ; 

Weep  niw  no  more,  I  shaU  thy  lust  12  fulfil." 
Now  will  I  stenteh^  of  the  gods  above; 
Of  Mars,  and  of  Venus,  goddess  of  love. 
And  telle  you  as  plainly  as  I  can 
The  great  effect,  for  which  that  I  began. 

Great  was  the  feast  in  Athens  thilke  "  day ; 
And  eke  the  lu^y  season  of  that  May 
Made  every  wight  to  be  in  such  pleasance, 
That  all  that  Monday  jousten  they  and  dance, 
And  spenden  it  in  Venus'  high  service. 
But  by  the  cause  that  they  shoulde  rise 
liarly  a-moirow  for  to  see  that  fight, 
Unto  their  reste  wente  they  at  night. 
And  on  the  morrow,  when  the  day  gan  spring, 
Of  horse  and  harness  "  noise  and  clattering 
Vhere  was  in  the  hostelries  all  about : 
And  to  the  palace  rode  there  many  a  rout  ^^ 
Of  lotdes,  upon  steedes  and  palfreys. 
There  mayst  thou  see  devisiog  of  harness 

1  Here,  as  in  "Mara  the  Bed,"  we  have  the  person 
of  the  deity  endowed  with  the  supposed  quality  of  the 
planet  called  after  his  name. 

2  Age.  s  Experience. 
*  Surpass  in  counsel ;  outwit. 

^  Orbit ;  the  astrologers  ascribed  great  power  to 
Saturn,  and  predicted  "much  debate"  under  his  as- 
cendancy ;  hence  it  was  "  against  his  kind"  to  com- 
pose the  heavenly  strife, 

s  Cottage,  cell.         '  Discontent.  s  Full. 

9  Contrivances,  plots.  i"  Promised. 

II  Grandfather;  French,  "aleul."       12  Pleasure. 

15  Cease  speaking.       ii  That.  1^  Armour. 

16  Train,  retinue.        i'  Bare.         is  Btobroidering. 


*  nachere.' 


';," 


37  Conversation,       28  Conjecturing. 


29  Bald.    30  Double-headed  axe;  Latin,  "bipennis," 
31  Alike.  32  Fetched,  brought. 

33  Behest,  command.  31  Discourse, 

35  "  Ho  1  ho  I "  to  command  attention ;  like  ' '  Oyez," 
the  call  for  silence  in  law-courts  or  before  proclamations, 
as  Done.        37  Arrange,  contrive.         88  Kind  or. 
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But  one  course,  ^th  %  sharp  yigroumden  spear : 
Foini  if  him  list  on  fpqt,  himself  to  Vear.^ 
And  he  that  is  at  mischief  ^  shall  be  take, 
And  not  slain,  but  be  brought  unto  the  stake, 
That  slialj  be  ordained  on  either  side ; 
Thither  he  shall  by  force,  and  there  abide. 
And  if  so  fall^  the  chiefetain  be  take 
On  either  side,  or  elles  slay  his  maJse,^ 
No  longer  then  the  tQ1^i)Byii>g  shall  last.     ' 
God  speede  you;  go  forth  and  lay  on  fast. 
With  long  sword  and  ■with  mace  fight  your  fill. 
Go  now  your  way ;  this  is  the  lorde'^  will." 
The  voice  of  the  people  touched  the  heaven. 
So  loude  cried  they  with  jaerry  steven:^ 
"  God  save  such  a  lord  that  is  so  gppd, 
He  willeth  no  destruction  of  blood." 

XTp  go  the  trumpets  and  the  melody. 
And  to  the  listes  rode  the  company 
By  ordinance,^  throughout  the  city  large. 
Hanged  with  clqth  pf  gold,  and  not  with  sarge.* 
Full  like  a  lord  this  noble  Buke  gan  ride. 
And  these  two  Thabaus  upon  either  side : 
And  after  rode  the  queen  and  Emily, 
And  after  them  another  company ' 
Of  one  and  other,  after  their  degree. 
And  thus  thpy  passed  thorough  that  city, 
And  to  the  listes  came  they  by  tinie : 
It  was  nqt  of  the  day  yet  fully  prime." 

TVlien  set  was  Theseus  full  rich  ^d  high, 
Hippolyta  the  queen,  and  Emily, 
And  other  ladies  in  their  degrees  about, 
TTnto  the  seatgs  presseth  all  the  rout. 
And  westwa):d,  througl}  the  gates  under  Mart, 
Arcite,  and  eke  the  hundred  of  his  part. 
With  banner  red,  is  enter'd  right  anon ; 
And  in  the  pelve'"  moment  Palamon 
Is,  under  Yenus,  eastward  in  the  place, 
With  banner  y^Mte,  and  hardy  cheer  li  and  face. 
In  all  the  world,  to  seeken  up  and  idowfl, 
So  even^  without  variatiofin 
There  were  sijch  companies  never  tway. 
For  there  was  none  so  wise  that  cpulde  say 
That  any  had  of  pther  4v^tftgB 
Of  worthiness,  nor  of  estate,  nor  age. 
So  even  were  thgy  chosen  for  to  guess. 
And  in  two  ranges  faire  they  them  dress.^ 
When  that  their  names  read  were  eyery  one. 
That  in  their  number  guile"  were  there  none, 
Then  were  the  gates  shut,  and  cried  was  Ipud; 
"  Do  now  your  4eYoir,  younge  knights  prpud ! " 

The  hpralds  left  their  priolfipgi^  up  and  4own, 
INTpw  ring  the  trumpet  Ipud  and  claripun. 
There  is  no  mpre  tP  say,  but  east  and  west 
In  gp  the  speares  sadly'*  in  the  rest ; 
In  gp  the  sharpg  spurs  into  the  side. 
There  see  men  who  can  joust,  and  whp  can  ride. 

I  X'ence,  thrust.  s  Defend, 

g  In  peril  or  distress.  ^  Happen. 

\  His  equal,  matcli.  6  Sound. 

7  In  orderly  array.  8  Serge,  woollen  cloth. 

9  First  quarter,  between  six  aiid  nine  4.U. 
19  Same,  self-same ;  0ernian,  f'  derselbe.'^ 
if  Bold  demeanour.  is  Equal. 

13  Arrange  themselves  in  two  ranks  or  rows. 

14  Fraud.  ■  15  Spurring,  riding. 
Ifi  B'eadily.  — 

17  Oonoaye  part  of  breast,  where  lower  ribs  Join  car- 
tilage ensltormis. 


There  shiver  shaftSs  uppn  lahieldes  thick ; 
He  feeleth  through  the  heartS-spopni'  the  pnck, 
Up  spring  the  speares  twenty  foot  on  height ; 
Out  go  the  swordes  as  the  silver  bright. 
The  helmes  they  to-hewen,  and  to-shred ;" 
Out  burst  the  blood,  with  sterpe  streames  red. 
With  mighty  maces  the  bones  they  tp-brest.^ 
He  thrpugh  the  thickest  of  the  throng  gan 

threst.=»  ' 
There  stumble  steedes  strong,  and  down  gp  alL 
He  rplleth  under  foot  as  doth  a  ball. 
He  foineth^i  on  his  foe  with  a  trunohoun. 
And  he  him  hurtleth  with  his  hprs^  adown. 
He  through  the  body  hurt  is,  and  sith  take,23 
Maugrfe  his  head,  and  brought  unto  the  stake, 
As  fprwprd^^  was,  right  there  he  must  ahide. 
Another  led  is  on  that  other  side. 
And  sometime  doth  ^  them  Theseus  to  rest. 
Them  to  refresh,  and  drinkpn  if  them  lest.^ 

Full  oft  a  day  have  thilk^  ^  Thebans  twq 
Together  met,  and  wrought  each  other  woe : 
Unhorsed  hath  each  other  pf  them  tway.^' 
There  was  no  tiger  in  the  vale  of  Galaphay,''^ 
When  that  her  whelp  is  stole,  when  it  ig  lite,''' 
So  cruel  on  the  hunter,  as  Arcite 
For  jealous  heart  upon  this  Palamon : 
Nor  in  Behnarie^"  there  is  no  fell  li6n. 
That  hunted  is,  or  for  his  hunger  wppd,^! 
Npr  pf  his  prey  desireth  sp  the  blood. 
As  Palamon  to  slay  his  foe  Arcite. 
The  jealous  strokes  upon  their  helmets  bite ; 
Out  runneth  blpod  on  both  their  sides  red, 
Sometime  an  end  there  is  pf  eyery  deed. 
For  ere  the  sun  unto  the  reste  went, 
The  stronge  king  Emetrius  gan  heut^^ 
This  Palamon,  as  he  fought  with  Aroiit, 
And  made  his  sword  deep  in  his  flesh  to  bite, 
And  by  the  force  of  twenty  is  he  take, 
Unyielding,  and  is  drawn  untp  the  stake, 
And  in  the  rescue  pf  this  Palampn 
The  strpnge  king  licnrgns  is  borne  down : 
And  king  Emetrius  for  aU  his  strength 
Is  borne  out  of  his  saddle  a  sword's  length, 
So  hit  him  Palamon  ere  he  were  tajie  : 
But  all  for  nought ;  he  was  brought  to  the  stake : 
His  hardy  hearts  might  him  helpe  naught. 
He  must  abide,  when  that  he  was  caught. 
By  force,  and  eke  by  oomposition.ss 
Who  sorroweth  now  but  woful  Palamon 
That  must  no  more  go  again  to  fight  ? 
And  when  that  Theseus  had  seen  that  sight, 
Unto  the  folk  that  foughte  thus  paph  one, 
He  cried,  "  Hp  !  no  more,  for  it  is  done ! 
I  will  be  true  judge,  and  not  party. 
Arcite  of  Thebes  shall  have  Bmilyj 
That  by  his  fprtune  hath  her  fairly  wen.*' 

IS  strike  in  pieces  ;  "to"  before  a  verb  implies  ex- 
traordinary violence  in  the  action  denoted 
19  Burst,  shatter. 

£0  Push  his  way ;  "  he  "  refers  impersonally  to  anv  of 
the  cpjnbataats.  a(  Thrnsteth.  - 

22  Afterwards  taken.      23  Covenant.      S* -Caused 
25  Pleased."  26  Tas^w.  27  *wipe 

28  Galapha,  in  Mauritania.      '  29  Littia " 

30  See  note  3,  page  IS.  si  Mad 

32  Seize,  assail. 

83  By  the  bargain,  that  whoever  was  brought  to  the 
a|*W.nr  barrier,  should  be  out  of  the  flght. 
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Anon  th^Te  is  a,  iipi^e  o|  people  ^one, 
For  joy  of  ^iliiai  so  loud  and  high  withaJ, 
It  seemed  lihat  the  listSs  should^  f  aU. 

What  can  now  fairS  Venus  do  above  ? 
V^at  saith  shs  now  ?  wliat  doth  this  queen  of 

love? 
But  weepeth  so,  for  wajiting  of  her  -will, 
Till  that  her  teaies  in  the  Hstes  fill :  ^ 
She  said :  "  I  am  ashamed  doubteless." 
Saturnus  aaide :  "  Daughter,  hold  thy  peace. 
Mars  hath  his  will,  his  knight  hath  all  his  boon. 
And  by  mine  head  thou  shalt  be  eased  ^  soon." 

The  trumpeters  with  the  loud  minstrelsy, 
The  heralds,  that  full  loude  yell  and  cry, 
Be  in  their  joy  for  weal  of  Dan  ^  Aroite. 
Bat  hearken  me,  and  stiutg  noise  a  Ute,^ 
What  a  mir&ole  there  befell  anon. 
This  fierce  Arcite  h^th  ofi  his  helm  y-done, 
And  on  a  courser  for  to  shew  his  face 
He  pricketh  endelong  °  the  large  placp, 
Looking  upward  upon  this  EmUy ; 
And  she  again  him  cast  a  friendly  eye 
(For  women,  as  to  speaken  in  commfine,^ 
Thpy  follow  all  the  favour  of  forttine), 
And  was  all  his  in  cheer,^  as  his  in  heart. 
Oat  of  the^ound  a  fire  infernal  start, 
From  Fluto  sent,  at  request  of  Saturn, 
For  which  his  horse  for  fear  began  to  turn, 
And  leap  aside,  and  founder  ^  as  he  leap : 
And  ere  t];at  Arcite  may  take  any  keep,^ 
He  pigJtt  IfiPi  on  the  pummel  W  of  his  head,   , 
That  in  the  place  he  lay  as  he  were  dead, 
His  breast  to-bursten  with  his  saddle-bow. 
As  black  he  lay  as  any  coal  or  crow. 
So  was  the  blood  y-run  into  his  face. 
Anon  he  was  y-bome  out  of  the  place 
With  bearte  sore,  to  Theseus'  palace. 
Then  was  he  carven^^  out  of  his  harness. 
And  in  a  bed  y-brought  full  fair  and  bliye,^'^ 
For  he  was  yet  in  mem'ry  and  alive, 
And  always  crying  after  Emily. 

Duke  Theseus,  with  all  his  company. 
Is  come  home  to  Athens  his  city, 
With  aUe  bliss  and  great  solemnity. 
Albeit  that  this  ^.venture  was  fall,'* 
He  woulde  not  disc6mf orte  "  them  aU. 
T&sa.  said  eke,  that  Arcite  should  not  die, 
He  should  be  healed  of  his  malady. 
And  of  another  thing  they  were  as  fain,i^ 
That  of  them  alle  was  there  no  one  slain, 
All  1'  were  they  sorely  hurt,  and  namely  '^  one. 
That  with  a  spear  was  thirled 'S  his  breast-bone. 
To  other  woundes,  and  to  broken  arms, 
'  Some  hadden  salves,  and  some  hadden  charms : 
And  pharmacies  of  herbs,  and  ekS  save  ^ 
They  flranken,  for  they  would  their  livSs  have. 
For  which  this  noble  Duke,  as  he  well  can,   ' 
Comf  6rteth  and  honofireth  every  man, 

1  Bell.      a  Contented.      3  Lord.      *  Keep  silence. 

^  Rides  tiara,  end  to  end,       c  Oenerallf  speaking. 

7  Countenance,  outward  show.  s  St;un)ble^ 

;%  Care.  ■   M  Pitched  him  on  the  top.       n  Cut. 
'^Quickly;   "belive"  is  still  used  in  Scotland  to 
mean'1>y  and  by,  immediately.  13  Befallen, ' 

1*  Discourage.  is  Glad.  18  Although. 

1'  Especially.  18  Pierce^. 

19  The  herb  sage ;  latin,  "  salvi^." 


And  mads  r6vel  all  the  longS  flight, 

Unto  the  strangS  lordes,  as  was  right. 

Nor  there  was  holden  no  discomforting, 

But  as  at  jousts  or  at  a  tourneying ; 

For  sqothly  there  was  no  discomfiture, 

For  falling  is  not  but  an  S.venture.'^'' 

Nor  to  be  led  by  force  unto  a  stake 

Unyielding,  and  with  twenty  knighs  y-take 

One  person  all  alone,  withouien  mo', 

And  harried  '^  forth  by  armes,  foot,  and  toe, 

And  eke  his  steedS  driven  forth  with  staves. 

With  footmen,  bothe  yeomen  and  eke  knaves,^ 

It  was  aretted  '^  hiui  no  yiUainy : 

There  may  no  man  olepen  it  oowardy.^* 

For  which  anon  Duke  Theseus  let  cry, — ^5 

■Tp  stenten^  alls  rancour  and  envy, — 

The  gree  "^  as  well  on  one  side  as  the  other, 

And  either  side  alike,  as  other's  brother : 

And  gave  them  giftgs  after  their  degree, 

And  held  a  feaste  fully  daySs  three  :  ' 

And  conveyed  the  ^inges  worthily 

Out  of  his  town  a  jourh^e  ^  largely. 

And  home  went  every  man  the  righte  way, 

There  was  no  more  but  "  Farewell,  Have  good 

day." 
Of  this  batljlle  I  vrill  no  more  indite. 
But  speak  of  Falamon  and  of  Arcite. 

SweUeth  the  breast  of  Arcite,  and  the  sorp 
Increaseth  at  his  hearte  more  and  more. 
The  clotted  blood,  foi:  any  leache-oraftj^i) 
Oorrupteth,  and  is  in  his  bouk'y-laft,8<' 
That  neither  veing-blood  nor"ventousing,'i 
Nor  drink  of  herbes  may  be  his  helping. 
The  virtue  expulsive  or  animal. 
From  tbilkg  virtue  called  natural. 
Nor  may  the  venom  voide,  nor  expel. 
The  pipSs  of  his  lungs  began  to  swell. 
And  every  laoert  ^^  in  his  breast  adown 
Is  shent  ^  with  venom  and  corruptiolin. 
Him  gaineth  ^  neither,  for  to  get  his  life. 
Vomit  upwSid,  nor  downward  laxatiye ; 
All  is  to-bursten  thUke  regi6n ; 
Nature  hath  now  no  dominati6n. 
Aud  certainly  where  nature  will  not  wirch,5^ 
Farewell  physio ;  go  bear  the  man  to  chirch.?^ 
This  all  and  some  is,  Arcite  must  die. 
For  which  he  sendeth  after  EmUy, 
And  Palamon,  that  was  his  cousin  dear. 
Then  said  he  thus,  as  ye  shall  after  hear. 

"  Nought  may  the  woful  spirit  in  mine  heart 
Declare  one  point  of  all  my  sorrows'  smart 
To  you,  my  lady,  that  I  love  the  most ; 
But  I  bequeath  the  service  of  my  ghost  ^' 
To  you  aboven  every  creature. 
Since  that  my  life  ne  may  no  longer  dure. 
Alas  the  woe !  alas,  the  painSs  strong 
That  1  for  you  have  suffered,  and  so  long  1 
Alas  the  death !  alas,  mine  Emily ! 

so  Chance,  accident.        21  Dragged,  hurrie^, 

22  Servants,       23  Imputed  to  him  as  no  disgrace. 

2i  Call  it  cowardice.         8*  Caused  to  be  proolaimpd. 

26  stop.  27  Prize,  meri£.  28  Day's  journey. 

I  29  Surgical  skill.  30  Lett  in  his  body. 

31  Neither  opening  veins  nor  cupping ;  rrench, 
"ventouser,"tocup.  32  Sinew,  mBsole. 

33  Destroyed.         M  Availeth.  35  Worif, 

as  Oburob.  37  Spirit, 
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Alaa  departing  1  of  our  company ! 

Ala^,  mine  hearte's  queen !  alas,  my  wife ! 

Mine  hearte'a  lady,  ender  of  my  life ! 

What  ia  this  world  ?  what  aakS  men  to  have  ? 

Now  with  his- love,  now  in  his  oolde  grave 

Alone,  withouten  any  company. 

Farewell,  my  sweet,  farewell,  mine  Emily, 

And  softly  take  me  in  your  armSs  tway, 

For  love  of  God,  and  hearken  what  I  say. 

I  have  here  with  my  cousin  Palamon 

Had  strife  and  rancour  many  a  day  agoue. 

For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jealousy. 

And  Jupiter  so  wis  my  soulg  gie,^ 

To  speaken  of  a  servant  properly. 

With  alls  circumstances  truely. 

That  is  to  say,  truth,  honour,  and  knighthead. 

Wisdom,  humbless,*  estate,  and  high  kindred. 

Freedom,  and  all  that  longeth  to  that  art. 

So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part. 

As  in  this  world  right  now  I  know  not  one. 

So  worthy  to  be  lov'd  as  Falamon, 

That  senreth  you,  and  will  do  all  his  life. 

And  if  that  you  shall  ever  be  a  wife. 

Forget  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  man." 

And  with  that  word  his  speech  to  fail  began. 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  breast  was  come 
The  cold  of  death,  that  had  him  ovemome.* 
And  yet  moreover  in  his  armgs  two 
The  vital  strength  is  lost,  and  all  ago.° 
Only  the  intellect,  withoutB  more. 
That  dwelled  in  his  hearts  sick  and  sore, 
Gan  fails,  when  the  hearts  felte  death ; 
Dusked  ^  his  eyen  two,  and  f ail'd  hia  breath. 
But  on  his  lady  yet  he  cast  his  eye  ; 
His  lasts  word  was ;  "  Mercy,  Emijy ! " 
His  spirit  changed  house,  and  wente  there. 
As  I  came  never  I  cannot  tell  where.' 
Therefore  I  stent,^  I  am  no  divinlster ;" 
Of  aoulBs  find  I  nought  in  this  register. 
Ne  me  list  not  th'  opinions  to  tell 
Of  them,  though  that  they  vraiten  where  they 

dwell; 
Arcite  is  cold,  there  Mars  his  soulS  gie.w 
Now  will  I  speaks  forth  of  Emily. 

Shriek'd  Emily,  and  howled  Palamon, 
And  Theseus  his  sister  took  anon 
Swooning,  and  bare  her  from  the  corpse  away. 
What  helpeth'it  to  tarry  forth  the  day, 
To  tells  how  she  wept  both  eve  and  morrow? 
For  in  such  oases  women  have  such  sorrow. 
When  that  their  husbands  be  from  them  y-go," 
That  for  the  morS  part  they  sorrow  so. 
Or  ellSs  fall  into  such -malady. 
That  at  the  lasts  certainly  they  die. 
Infinite  be  the  sorrows  and  the  tears 
Of  tflde  folk,  and  folk  of  tender  years, 
In  all  the  town,  for  death  of  this  Thebau : 

1  The  severance.  2  So  surely  guide  my  soul. 

3  Humility. '  *  Overtakeii,  overcome. 

6  Gqne.  ^  Grew  dim. 

1  Weit  whither  I  cannot  tell  you,  as  I  was  never 
there. 

8  Refrain.  Tyrwhitt  thinks  that  Chaucer  is  sneer- 
ing at  Boccaccio's  pompous  account  of  the  passage  of 
Arcite's  soul  to  heaven.  TJp  to  this  point,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  death-scene  is  talicn  literally  from  the 
"  Theseida."  "  Oiviner  ;  or  divine. 

10  Guide.  11  Gone.        '  12  Rai*,  condition. 


For  him  there  weepeth  bothSchild  and  man. 
So  great  a  weeping  was  there  none  certS,in, 
When  Hector  was  y-brought,  aU  freah  y-slain, 
To  Troy :  alas !  the  pity  that  was  there, 
Scratching  of  cheeks,  and  rending  eke  of- hair. 
>"  Why  wouldest  thou  be  dead  ?"  these  women 

cry. 
"  And  haddest  gold  enough,  and  Emily. ' 

No  manner  man  might  giadden  Theseus, 
Saving  his  olde  father  Bgeus, 
That  knew  this  worlde'a  tranamutatioun,     , 
As  he  had  seen  it  changen  up  and  down, 
Joy  after  woe,  and  woe  after  gladness ; 
And  shewed  him  example  and  likeness. 
"Eight  as  there  died  never  man,"  quoth  he, 
"  That  he  ne  liv'd  in  earth  in  some  degree,!^ 
Eight  so-there  lived  never  man,"  he  said, 
"  In  all  this  world,  that  sometime  he  not  died. 
This  world  is  but  a  throughfare  f uU  of  woe, 
And  we  be  pilgrims,  passing  to  and  fro : 
Death  is  an  end  of  every  worldly  sore." 
And  over  all  this  said  he  yet  mucTi  more 
To  this  efEect,  full  wisely  to  exhort 
The  people;  that  they  should  them  reoomf6rt. 

Duke  Theseus,  with  all  his  busy  cure,i* 
Caateth  about,"  where  that  the  sepulture 
Of  good  Arcite  may  best  y-maked  be, 
And  eke  most  honourable  in  his  degree. 
And  at  the  last  he  took  conclusidn. 
That  there  as  first  Arcite  and  Palamon 
HaddS  for  love  the  battle  them  between. 
That  in  that  solve  ^  grovS,  sweet  and  green. 
There  as  he  }iad  his  amorous  desires. 
His  cdmplaint,  and  for  love  his  bote  fires. 
He  woulde  make  a  fire,!^  in  which  th'  office 
Of  funeral  he  might  all  Accomplice  ; 
And  let  anon  command  i'  to  hack  and  hew 
The  oakes  old,  and  lay  them  on  a  rewi*        , 
In  culpons,!'  well  arrayed  for  to  brenne.^" 
His  oflicers  with  swifte  feet  they  renne  ^i 
And  ride  anon  at  his  commandement. 
And  after  this,  Duke  Theseus  hath  sent 
After  a  bier,  and  it  all  oversprad 
With  cloth  of  gold,  the  richest  that  he  had ; 
And  of  the  aamS  suit  he  clad  Arcite. 
Upon  his  handSs  were  his  gloves  T«-hite, 
Eke  on  his  head  a  crown  of  laurel  green. 
And  in  his  hand  a  sword  full  bright  and  keen. 
He  laid  him  bare  the  visage  ^^  on  the  bier. 
Therewith  he  wept,  that  pity  was  to  hear. 
And,  for  the  people  shoiilde  see  him  all. 
When  it  was  day  be  brought  them  to  the  hall. 
That  roareth  of  the  crying  and  the  souu'.^* 
Then  came  this  woful  Thehan,  Palamon,  '        , 
With  sluttery  beard,  and  ruggy  ashy  hairs,^ 
In  clothes  black,  y-dropped  all  with  tears, 
And  (passing  over  weeping  Emily) 

13  Care;  Latin,  "cura."  14  Deliberates. 

15  S^lf-same.  16  A  funeral -pyre. 

17  Caused  orders  straightway  to  be  given. 

18  Bow.  19  Logs,  pieces. 
20  Well  arranged  to  burn.  21  Run. 

22  With  face  uncovered. 

23  Made  by  the  people  who  saw  him  lie  in  state. 

2*  With  neglected  beard,  and  rough  hair  strewn  with 
ashes.  '  "Elotery"  is  the  general  reading;  but  "slut- 
tery "  seems  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  pictnt'c  of 
I  abitndonment  to  grief. 
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The  ruefuUest  of  all  the.  company. 
And  inasmuch  as^  the  service  should  be' 
The  more  noble  and  rich  in  its  degree, 
Duke  Theseus  lei;  forth  three  steedes  bring, 
That  trapped  were  in  steel  aJl  glittering. 
And  covered  mth  the  arms  of  Dan  Arcite. 
Upon  these  ateedSs,  that  were  great  and  white, 
There  satte  folk,  of  whom  one  bare  his  shield. 
Another  his  spear  in  his  handea  held ; 
The  thirde  bare  with  him  his  bow  Turkeis,' 
Of  brent '  gold  was  the  case  ■*  and  the  harness : 
And  ride  forth  a  pace  with  sorrowful  cheer  ° 
Toward  the  grove,  as  ye  shall  after  hear. 

The  noblest  of  the  Greekes  that  there  were 
Upon  their  shoulders  carried  the  bier, 
With  slacke  pace,  and  eySn  red  and  wet, 
Throughout  the  city,  by  the  ma'ater  street," 
That  spread  was  all  with  black,  and  wondrous 

'high 
Bight  of  the  same  is  all  the  street  y-wrie.' 
Upon  the  right  hand  went  old  Egeus, 
And  on  the  other  side  Duke  Theseus, 
With  vessels  in  their  hand  of  gold  full  fine, 
All  full  of  honey,  milk,  and  blood,  and  wine ; 
Eke  Palamon,  with  a  great  company ; 
And  after  that  came  wof ul  EmUy, 
With  fire  in  hand,  as  was  that  time  the  giiise,^ 
To  do  th'  office  of  funeral  service. 

High  labour,  and  full  great  appareling  ' 
Was  at  the  service,  and  the  pjnre-making. 
That  with  its  greene  top  the  heaven  raught,'" 
And  twenty  fathom  broad  its  armes  straught :" 
This  is  to  say,  the  boughes  were  so  broad. 
Of  straw  first  there  was  laid  many  a  load. 
But  how  the  pyre  was  maked  up  on  height, 
And  eke  the  names  how  the  treSs  hight,^ 
As  oak,  fir,  birch,  asp,^^  alder,  holm,  poplgre, 
Will'w,  elm,  plane,  ash,  box,  chestnut,  linfl," 

laurere, 
Maple,  thorn,  beech,  hazel,  yew,  whipul  tree. 
How  they  were  f ell'd,  shall  not  be  told  for  me ; 
Nor  how  the  goddes  "^  rannen  up  and  down 
Disherited  of  their  habitatiodn, 
In  which  they  wonned  i'  had  in  rest  and  peace, 
Nymphes,  Faunes,  and  Hamadryades  ; 
Nor  how  the  beastes  and  the  birdes  all 
Hedden  for  feare,  when  the  wood  gan  fall ; 
Nor  how  the  ground  aghast "  was  of  the  light, 
That  was  not  wont  to  see  the  sunne  bright ; 
Nor  how  the  fire   was   couched^*    first   with 

atre,i9 
And  then  with  dry  atickes  cloven  in  three, 

1  In  order  that.  2  Turkish. 

'  Burnished.  *  Quiver. 

'  They  ride  out  slowly— at  a  foot  pace— with  sorrttw- 
(nl  air. 

8  Main  street ;  so  Proissart  speaks  o(  "  le  souverain 
carrefour." 
'  Covered,  hid ;  Anglo-Saxon,  "wrigan/'  to  veil. 
8  Custom.  9  Preparation.       i»  Beached. 

D  Stretched.  12  Ware  called.      I3  Aspen. 

W  linden,  lime.     15  The  forest  deities.     '«  Dwelt. 
V  Terrified.  18  Laid.  i^  Straw. 

i  2»  gpices.      21  Precious  stones ;  Prench,  "pierreries," 
^  22  Applied  the  funeral   torch.    The  "guise"    was, 
among  the  ancients,  for  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
deceased  to  do  this,  with  averted  face.  ^  Mad. 

2*  Procession.    It  was  the  custom  for  soldiers   to 
march  thrice  around  the  funeral  pile  of  an  emperor  or 


And  then  with  greene  wood  and  spioery,"' 
And  then  with  cloth  of  gold  and  with  pierrie,'' 
And  garlands  hanging  with  full  many  a  flower, 
The  myrrh,  the  incense  with  so  sweet  odofir ; 
If  or  how  Arcita  lay  among  all  this. 
Nor  what  rioh^ss  about  his  body  is  ; 
Nor  how  that  Emily,  as  was  the  guise, 
Put  in  °^  the  fire  of  funeral  service ; 
Nor  how  she  swooned  when  she  made  the  fire. 
Nor  what  she  spake,  nor  what  was  her  desire ; 
Nor  what  jewels  men  in  the  fire  then  cast 
When  that  the  fire  was  great  and  burned  fast ; 
Nor  how  some  cast  their  shield,  and  some  their 

spear. 
And  of  their  vestiments,   which   that   they 

wear, 
And  ouppBs  f  uU  of  wine,  and  milk,  and  blood. 
Into  the  fire,  that  burnt  as  it  were  wood  ;^ 
Nor  how  the  GreekSs  with  a  hugS  rout^ 
Three  times  riden  all  the  fire  about 
Upon  the  left  hand,  with  a  loud  shouting. 
And  thriSs  with  their  spearBs  clatte/ring ; 
And  thries  how  the  ladies  gan  to  cry ; 
Noi:  how  that  led  was  homeward  Emily ; 
Nor  how  Arcite  is  burnt  to  ashes  cold ; 
Nor  how  the  lyke-wake  ^  was  y-hold 
All  thilke  '^  night,  nOr  how  the  Greekes  play 
The  wakS-plays,''  ne  keep^  I  not  to- say : 
Who  wrestled  best  naked,  with  oil  anoint,  , 
Nor  who  that  bare  him  best  in  no  disjoint.^' 
I  will  not  tell  eke  how  they  all  are  gone 
Home  to  Athenes  when  the  play  is  done  ; 
But  shortly  to  the  point  now  will  I  wend,'" 
And  maken  of  my  longg  tale  an  end. 

By  process  and  by  length  of  certain  years 
All  stinted  ^  is  the  mourning  and  the  tears 
Of  GreekSs,  by  one  general  assent. 
Then  seemed  me  there  was  a  parlement  '^ 
At  Athens,  upon  certain  points  and  cas :  ^ 
AmongBs  the  which  points  y-spoken  was 
To  havcwith  certain  countries  ^Ui&nce, 
And  have  of  Thebans  full  obeisince. 
For  which  this  noble  Theseus  anon 
Let^  send  after  the  gentle  Palamon, 
TJnwist  25  of  him  what  was  the  cause  and  why : 
But  in  bis  blacke  clothes  sorrowfully 
He  came  at  his  commandment  on  hie ;  ^ 
Then  sente  Theseus  for  Emily. 
When  they  were  set,^'  and  huah'd  was"  all  the 

place 
And  Theseus  abided  '^  had  a  space 
Ere  any  word  came  from  his  wis6  breast 

general !  "  on  the  left  band  "  is  added,  in  reference  to 
the  belief  that  the  left  hand  was  propitious— the  Eo- 
man  augur  turning  his  face  southward,  and  so  placing 
on  his  left  hand  the  east,  whence  good  omens  came. 
With  the  Greeks,  however,  their  augurs  facing  the 
north,  it  was  just  the  contrary.  The  confusion,  fre- 
quent  in  classical  writers,  is  complicated  here  by  ths 
fact  that  Chaucer's  description  of  the  funeral  of  Arcito 
is  taken  from  Statins'  "Thebaid"— from  a  Koman's 
account  of  a  Greek  solemnity. 

M  Watching  by  the  remains  of  the  dead ;  from  Anglo- 
Saxon,  "  lice,"  a  corpse ;  German,  "Leichnam." 

26  That.  27  Funeral  games.  ^  Care. 

29  In  any  danger,  contest.    30  Come.         81  Ended. 

34  Assembly  for  consultation.       33  Oases,  incidents. 

34  Caused.  35  Unknown. 

37  Seated,  3S  Waited, 


36  In  haste. 
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His  eyeu  set  he  there  as  was  hia  Iest,i 
And  with  a  sad  tis^ge  he  sighed  stiUj 
And  after  that  right  thus  he  said  his  wUl. 
"  The  firsts  mover  of  the  cause  above 
When  he  first  made  the  fairS  chain  of  love, 
Great  was  th'  effect^  and  high  was  his  intent ; 
Well  wist  he  why,  and  what  thereof  he  meant : 
For  with  that  fairS  chain  of  love  he  bond  ^ 
The  fire,  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  Ibnd 
In  certain  bondes,  that  they  may  not  flee  : ' 
That  samS  prince  and  mover  eke,"  qnbth  he, 
"  Hath  stablish'd,  in  this  wretched  world  adowhj 
Certain  of  dayes  and  durati6n 
To  all  that  are  engender'd  in  this  places 
Over  the  whiche  day  they  may  not  pace,* 
All^  may  they  yet  their  daygs  well  abridge. 
There  needeth  no  authority  to  allege 
For  it  is  proved  by  experience ; 
But  that  me  list  declare  my  sentence.'- 
Then  may  men  by  this  order  well  discern, 
That  thilke  '  mover  stable  is  and  eterh. 
Well  may  men  know,  but  that  it  be  a  fool. 
That  every  part  deriveth  from  its  whole. 
For  nature  hath  not  ta'en  its  beginniiig 
Of  no  partie  nor  cantle  ^  of  a  thing, 
But  of  a  thing  that  perfect  is  and  stable, 
Descending  so,  till  it  be  corruptible. 
And  therefore  of  his  wiaS  purveyance  ^ ' 
He  hath  so  well  beset  ^^  his  ordinance. 
That  species  of  things  and  progressifins 
Shallen -endure  by  3uooessi6ns, 
And  not  etem,  withouten  any  lie : 
.  This  mayst  thou  understand  and  see  at  eye. 
Lo  th'  oak,  that  hath  so  long  a  nourishing 
From  the  time  that  it  'ginneth  first  to  spring. 
And  hath  so  long  a  life,  as  ye  may  see, 
Tet  at  the  last  y-wasted  is  the  tree. 
Consider  eke,  how  that  the  hardS  stone 
Under  our  feet,  on  which  we  tread  and  gon,'^ 
Yet  waateth,  as  it  lieth  by  the  way. 
The  broade  river  some  time  waxeth  drey.^ 
The  greats  townSs  see  we  wane  and  wend.^' 
Then  may  ye  see  that  all  things  have  an  end. 
Of  man  and  woman  see  we  Well  also. 
That  needes  In  one  of  the  termSs  two, — 
That  is  to  say,  in  youth  or  else  in  age, — 
He  must  be  dead,  the  king  as  shall  a  page ; 
Some  in  his  bed,  some  in  the  deepe  sea, 
Some  in  the  largS  field,  as  ye  may  see  : 
There  helpeth  nought,  all  go  that  ilkS  "  way : 
Then  may  I  say  that  alls  thing  must  die. 
What  maketh  this  but  Jtipiter  the  king? 
The  which  is  prince,  and  cause  of  alls  thing. 
Converting  all  untb  his  proper  will, 
From  whifch  it  is  derived,  sdoth  tq  tell. 
And  hereagainst  no  creature  alive. 
Of  no  degree,  availeth  for  to  strive. 

1  He  fixed  his  eyes  where  it  pleased  him. 

2  Bound.  \ 

3  Chaucer  here  borrows  from  Boethius,  who  says  : 

"■  Hanc  rerum  seriem  ligat, 
TeiTas  ac  pelagus  regens, 
£t  cfielo  imperitans,  aiaor." 
*  FaS9.         ^  Although.         s  Sentiment,  opinion. 
1  This  same.  8  No  part  or  piece.  ■ 

»  Provldenoei  "He"  is  the  "first  mover." 
10  Arranged,  ordered.  H  Walk.  is  Dry. 

13  Go,  disappear.  1*  The  same. 


Then  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me. 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

And  take  it  well,  that  we  may  not  eschew;" 

And  namSly  what  to  us  all  is  due. 

And  whoso  grudgeth^'  ought,  he  doth  follj'. 

And  rebel  is  to  him  that  all  may  i^^ 

And  certainly  a  man  hath  most  honoflr 

To  dien  in  his  excellence  and  flower. 

When  he  is  sicker  ^^  of  his  goodS  name. 

Then  hath  he  done  his  friend,  iiorhim,^^  no  shame; 

And  gladder  ought  his  friend  be  of  his  death, 

'When  with  honolir  is  yielded  up  his  breath. 

Than  when  his  name  appalled  is  for  age ;  ^° 

For  all  forgotten  is  his  vassalage.^ 

Then  is  it  best,  as  for  a  worthy  fame, 

To  dien  when  a  man  is  best  of  name. 

The  contrary  of  all  this  is  wilfulness. 

Why  grudge  we,  why  have  we  heaviness. 

That  good  Aroite,  of  chivalry  the  flower. 

Departed  is,  with  duty  and  honofir. 

Out  of  this  fouls  prison  of  this  life  ? 

Why  grudge  here  his  cousin  and  his  wife 

Of  his  welfare,  that  loved  him  sb  well  ?, 

Can  he  them  thank?— nay,  Gbd  wot,  never  a 

deal,— 22 
That  both  his  soul  and  eke  themselves  offend,'^ 
And  yet  they  may  their  lustSs  not  amend.  "* 
What  may  I  c6nolude  of  this  longS  serie,''^ 
But  after  sorrow  I  rede^s  us  to  be  merry. 
And  thanks  Jupiter  for  all  his  grace  ? 
And  ere  that  we  departs  from  this  place, 
I  reds  that  we  make  of  sorrows  two 
One  perfect  joye  lasting  evermo' : 
And  look  now  where  most  sorrow  is  herein; 
There  will  I  first  amenden  and  begin. 
"  Sister,"  quoth  he,  "  this  is  my  fuU  assent. 
With  all  th'  advice  here  of  my  parlement, 
That  gentle  Falamon,  your  owen  knight. 
That  serveth  you  with  will,  and  heart,  and 

might, 
And  ever  hath,  since  first  Mme  ye  bim  knew, 
That  ye  shaE  of  your  grace  upon  him  rue,^' 
And  take  him  for  your  husband  and  your  lord : : 
Lend  me  your  hand,  for  this  is  our  accord. 
Let  see  28  now  of  your  womanly  pity.- 
He  is  a  kingS's  brother's  son,  pardie."* 
And  though  he  were  a  poore  bachelere. 
Since  he  hath  served  you  so  many  a  year, 
And  had  for  you  so  great  adversity, 
It  musts  be  considered,  'lieveth  me.S" 
For  gentle  mercy  oweth  to  passen  right."  ^^ 
Then  said  he  thus  to  Palamon  the  knight ; 
"  I  trow  there  needeth  little  sermoning 
To  makS  you  assents  to  this  thing. 
Come  near,  and  take  your  lady  by  the  hand." 

Betwixte  them  was  made  anon  the  band. 
That  hight  matrimony  or  ihairiage, 

15  Escape,  avoid.  I6  Murmurs  at. 

17  Direct,  guide:  18  Certain.  19  Himself. 

20  Grown  pale,  decayed,  by  old  age." 

.21  Valour,  prowess,  service.         22  Never  ajofe  wWt.i 

as  Hurt.  ' 

24  Cannot  control  or  amend  their  desires. 

25  Series  ;  string  of  remarks.      20  Counsel. 

',  27  Have  pity.  28  Make  display. 

29  By  God.  30  Believe  me. 

81  Ought  to  bejrightly  directed ;  "oweth"  is  the  pre- 
sent tense,  as  "ought"  is  the  past,  of  "owe." 
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By  all  the  cottusel  of  ita  Ijlitoiiage. 
And  thus  with  alls  bliss  and  melody 
Hath  Palamoil  y-weddeci  BmUy.  . 
And  God,  that  aU  this  ■viridS  world  hath  wrought, 
Send  him  his  love,  that  hath  it  dearly  bought. 
For  now  is  Palamon  in  all  his  weal, 
Eving  in  bliss,  in  riches,  and  in  heal  ;i 
And  Emily  him  loves  so  tenderly. 
And  he  her  serveth  all  so  gentUly, 
That  never  was  there  words  them  between 
Of  jealousy,  nor  of  none  other  teen,* 
Thus  endeth  Palamon  and  Emily ; 
And  God  save  all  this  fairS  company. 


THE'MIIjLEE'S  TALE. 

THE  PKOLOQDE. 

When  that  the  Knight  had  thus  his  talg  told, 

In  all  the  rout  was  neither  young  nor  old. 

That  he  not  said  it  was  a  noble  story, 

And  worthy  to  be  drawen  to  udemdry  ;^ 

And  namely  the  gentles  every  one.* 

Our  Host  then  laugh'd  and  swore,  "So  may  I 

gon," 
This  goes  aright ;  unbuckled  is  thfe  mail ; " 
Let  see  now  who  shall  tell  another  tale : 
For  truely  this  galne  is  well  begitn. 
Now  telleth  ye,  Sir  Monk,  if  that  ye  oonne,' 
Somewhat,  to  quiten^  with  the  Knighte's  tale." 
The  MiHer  that  fordninken  was  all  pale,' 
So  that  ttnnethesi"  upon  his  horse  he  sat. 
He  would  avalen"  iieither  hood  nor  hat, 
Nor  abide  ^  no  man  for  his  courtesy, 
But  in  Pilate's  voice '^  he  gan  to  cry. 
And  swore  by  arinSs,  and  by  blood,  and  bones, 
"  I  can  a  iloble  tale  for  the  nones,i* 
With  which  I  will  now  quite  8  the  Knighte's 

tale." 
Our  Host  saw  weU  how  drunk  he  was  of  ale, 
And  said;  "Eobin,  abide,  my  level*  brother. 
Some  better  man  shall  tell  us  first  auother : 
Abide,  and  let  us  worke  thriftily."  ^^ 
"  By  Godde's  soul,"  quoth  he,  ' '  that  will  not  I, 
For  I  will  speak,  or  eUes  go  my  way !" 
Our  Host  smswer'd  ;  "  TeU  on  a  devil  way  -p 
Thou  art  a  fool ;  thy  wit  is  overcome." 
"Now  hearken,"  quoth  the  MOler,  "all  arid 

some ; 
But  first  I  make  a  protestatiolin. 
That  I  am  drunk,  I  know  it  by  my  souil' : 
And  therefore  if  that  I  misspeak  or  say, 
Wite'S  it  the  ale  of  Southwark,  I  you  pray  : 
For  I  will  tell  a  legend  and  a  life 

'  Health;  Genuan,  ''Heil." 
J  Cause  of  anger,  vexation.  3  BecOrded, 

•  All  the  g&tler  members  of  the  company,  in  espe- 
cial.       5  Prosper.        6  The  budget  is  opened. 
7  Know  how.  s  Match,  requite. 

3  Wa^  alt  pale  with  drunkenness. 
10  Hardly,  with  difficulty.       u  Unveil,  uncover. 
12  ATait,  give  way  to.  , 

i3^Pilat§,  an  unpopular  personage  in  the  mystery- 
pliys  of  the  jmddle  ages,  was  probably  represented  as 
baving  a  gtuf^  harsh  voice.  "  Occasion. 

"  Dear.  lo  Pi-udently,  civilly. 


Both  of  a  carpenter  and  of  his  wife, 

How  that  a,  clerk  hath  set  the  wrightS's  cap."  i' 

The   Eeeve   answSr'd  and  saidS,    "Stint  thy 

clap,?» 

Let  be  thy  lowed  drunken  ha.rlotry. 
It  is  a  sin,  and  eke  a  great  folly 
To  apeiren  *i  any  man,  or  hirii  defame. 
And  eke  to  brings  wives  in  evil  name. 
Thou  may'st  enoiigh  of  other  thingSs  sayii." 
This  drunken  Miller  spake  full  soon  again. 
And  saidS,  "  Leve  brother  Osewold, 
Who  hath  no  wife,  he  is  no  ouok61d. 
But  I  say  not  therefore  that  thou  art  one  j 
There  be  full  goods  wivSs  many  ohe. 
Why  art  thou  angry  with  my  iale  now  ? 
I  have  a  wife,  pardie,  as  well  as  thou, 
Yet  n'old22 1,  for  the  oxen  in  my  plough. 
Taken  upon  me  morS  than  enough, 
To  deemen^'  of  myself  that  I  am  one; 
I  will  beliefs  well  that  I  am  none. 
An  husband  sliould  not  be  inquisitive 
Of  Godde's  privity,  nor  of  his  wife. 
So  he  may  finde  GoddS's  f  oison  ^  there, 
Of  the  remnant  needeth  not  to  enqu&e." 
What   should   I   more   say,   but  that  this 
MillSre 
He  would  his  wordes  for  no  man  forbear, 
But  told  his  churlish  ^  tale  in  his  mannSre ; 
Me  thinketh,  that  I  shall  rehearse  it  here. 
And  therefore  every  gentle  wight  I  pray, 
For  GoddS's  love  to  deem  not  that  I  say 
Of  evil  intent,  but  that  I  must  rehearse 
Their  tales  all,  be  they  better  or  worse, 
Or  elles  f  alsen  ''^  some  of  my  matt&e. 
And  therefore  whoso  list  it  not  to  hear. 
Turn  o'er  the  leaf,  and  choose  another  tale ; 
For  he  shall  find  enough,  both  great  and  smale, 
Of  storial "'  thing  that  toucheth  gentiless. 
And  eke  morality  and  holiness. 
BlamS  not  me,  if  that  ye  choose  amiss. 
The  Miller  is  a  churl,  ye  know  well  this, — 
So  was  the  Eeeve,  with  many  other  mo', 
And  harlotry  ^  they  tolde  bothe  two. 
Avise  you  ^  now,  and  put  me  out  of  blame ; 
And  eke  men  should  not  make  earnest  of  gjtine." 


AVhilom  there  was  dwelling  in  Oxenford 
A  riche  gnof  ,31  that  guestes  held  to  board,'^ 
And  of  his  craft  he  was  a  carpenter. 
With  him  there  was  dwelling  a  poor  scholdr, 
Had  learned  art,  but  all  his  fantasy 
Was  turned  for  to  learn  astrology. 
He  coude  ^  a  certain  of  conclusions 

17  Devil  take  thee  I  an  oath  of  iinpatience. 

18  Blame;  in  Scotland,  "to  bear  the  wyte/'  is  to 
bear  the  blame.  19  Befooled  hlta.     , .    , 

so  Hold  thy  toiigne ;  stop  thy  noisy  talk,  which  is 
like  the  clapper  of  thy  mill.  51  Ihjure,  abuse. 

82  Would  not.  23  Judge.  S4  Abundance. 

25  Boorish,  rude.  26  Falsify. 

27  Historical,  true  things. 

28  Ribald,  rough  jesting  tale.  ; 

29  Consider ;  be  advised.  .      20  Jest,  flin, 

81  Miser;  pethaps  from  Anglo-Saion,  "griafan,"  to 
gnaw.  82  Took  in  boarders.        83  Knew. 
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To  deeme '  by  interrogations, 

If  that  men  asked  him  in  certain  hours, 

"When  that  men  should  have  drought  or  elles 

show'rs : 
Or  if  men  asked  him  what  shoulde  fall 
Of  everything,  I  may  not  reckon  all. 

This  clerk  was  called  Hendy '  Kioholas ; 
Of  deme  '  love  he  knew  and  of  solace  ; 
And  therewith  he  was  sly  and  full  privy, 
And  like  a  maiden  meeke  for  to  see. 
A  chamber  had  he  in  that  hostelry 
Alone,  withouten  any  company, 
Full  fetisly  y-dight  *  with  herbes  swoot,' 
And  he  himself  was  sweet  as  is  the  root 
Of  liquorice,  or  any  setewall.* 
His  Almagest,'  and  bookes  great  and  small. 
His  astrolabe,'  belonging  to  his  art. 
His  augrim  stones,^  layed  fair  apart 
On  shelves  couched  ^0  at  his  bedde's  head. 
His  press  y-cover'd  with  a  faldingii  red. 
And  all  above  there  lay  a  gay  psalt'ry 
On  which  he  made  at  nightes  melody, 
So  sweetely,  that  sJl  the  chamber  rang  : 
And  AtigeVm  ad  virginem  ^^  he  sang. 
And  after  that  he  sung  the  kinge's  note ; 
Full  often  blessed  was  his  merry  throat. 
And  thus  this  sweete  clerk  his  time  spent 
After  his  friendSs  finding  and  his  rent.^' 

This  carpenter  had  wedded  new  a  wife, 
Which  that  he  loved  more  than  his  life : 
Of  eighteen  year,  I  guess,  she  was  of  age. 
Jealous  he  was,  and  held  her  narr'w  in  cage, 
For  she  was  wild  and  young,  and  he  was  old. 
And  deemed  himself  belike  "  a  cuck61d. 
Ha  knew  not  Cato,^''  for  his  wit  was  rade. 
That  bade  a  man  wed  his  similitude. 
Men  shoulde  wedden  after  their  estate, 
For  youth  and  eW  are  often  at  debate. 
But  since  that  he  was  fallen  in  the  snare. 
He  must  endure  (as  other  folk)  his  care. 

Fair  was  this  younge  wife,  and  therewithal 
As  any  weasel  her  body  gent  ^'  and  small. 
A  seint  ^  she  weared,  barred  all  of  silk, 

1  Determine.  2  Gentle,  handsome. 

s  Secret,  earnest.  *  Neatly  decked, 

5  Sweet.  6  Valerian,  setwall. 

7  The  book  of  Ptolemy  the  astronomer,  which 
formed'  the  canon  of  astrological  science  in  the  middle 
ages. 

a  "  Astrelagour,"  "  astrelabore ;  "  a  mathematical 
iDStrumeot  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars. 

9  "  Augrim"  is  a  corruption  of  algorithm,  the  Ara- 
bian term  for  numeration;  "augrim  stones,'*  there- 
fore, were  probably  marked  with  numerals,  and  used 
as  counters.  lo  Laid,  set,  n  Coarse  cloth. 

1''!  The  Angel's  salutation  to  Maiy ;  Luke  1.  28,    It 
was  the  "Ave  Maria  "  of  the  Catholic  Church  service, 
13  Attending  to  his  friends,  and  providing  for  the  cost 
of  his  lodging,  1*  Perhaps. 

15  Though  Ohaucer  may  have  referred  to  the  famous 
Censor,-  more  probably  the  reference  is  merely  to  the 
"Moral  Distichs," which  go  under  his  name,  though 
written  after  his  time ;  and  in  a  supplement  to  which 
the  quoted  passage  maybe  found. 

16  Age.    17  Slim,  neat.    18  Girdle,  with  silk  stripes. 

19  Apron ;  from  Anglo-Saxon  "  barme,"  bosom  or  lap. 

20  Loins.  21  Plait,  fold.  , 

22  Not  the  underdress,  but  the  robe  or  gown. 

23  Strings. 

24  Head-gear,  kerchief;  from  French,  "envelopper," 
to  wrap  up.  26  Certainly. 

26  Lascivious,  liquorish,  27  Arched. 

28  Pleasant  to  look  upon.         S9  Young  pear-tree. 


A  barm-cloth  i'  eke  as  white  as  morning  milk 
trpon  her  lendes,^"  fuU  of  many  a  gore.^i 
White  was  her  smock,'®  and  broider'd  all  before. 
And  eke  behind,  on  her  collar  about 
Of  coal-black  silk,  within  and  eke  without. 
The  tapes  ^  of  her  white  volupere^ 
Were  of  the  same  suit  of -her  ooUdre ; 
Her  fillet  broad  of  sUk,  and  set  full  high : 
And  sickerly  ®  she  had  a  likerous^^  eye. 
FuU  small  y-pulled  were  her  browes  two. 
And  they  were  bent,^  and  black  as  any  sloe. 
She  was  well  mor6  blissful  on  to  see  ^ 
Than  is  the  uewB  peijenete  ^^  tree ; 
And  softer  than  the  wool  is  of  a  wether. 
And  by  her  g^dle  hung  a  purse  of  leather, 
Taasel'd  with  silk,  and  pearled  with  latoun.'" 
In  all  this  world  to  seeken  up  and  down 
There  is  no  man  so  wise,  that  coude  thenohe'' 
So  gay  a  popelot,^'  or  such  a  wench. 
Full  brighter  was  the  shining  of  her  hue. 
Than  in  the  Tower  the  noble  '^  forged  new. 
But  of  her  song,  it  was  as  loud  and  yem,^ 
As  any  swallow  chittering  on  a  bem.^' 
Thereto^  she  coulde  skip,  and  make  a  game,^' 
As  any  kid  or  calf  following  his  dame. 
Her  mouth  was  sweet  as  braket,^  or  as  methe,^" 
Or  hoard  of  apples,  laid  in  hay  or  heath. 
Wincing*"  she  was  as  is  a  jolly  colt. 
Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt. 
A  brooch  she  bare  upon  her  low  collgre. 
As  broad  as  is  the  boss  of  a  bucMere. 
Her  shoon  were  laced  on  her  leggBs  high ; 
She  was  a  primerole,^  a  piggesnie,^ 
For  any  lord  t'  have  ligging  *3  in  his  bed. 
Or  yet  for  any  good  yeoman  to  wed. 

Now,  sir,  and  eft  **  sir,  so  befell  the  case. 
That  on  a  day  this  Hendy*'  Nicholas 
Fell  with  this  youngg  wife  to  rage  and  play,^ 
While  that  her  husband  wag  at  Oseney,*7 
As  clerkSs  be  fuU  subtle  and  full  quaint. 
And  privily  he  caught  her  by  the  queint. 
And  said ;  "  T-wis,*8  but  if  I  have  my  -irill. 
For  dem6^^  love  of  thee,  leman,^"  I  spiU."^ 

30  Brass,  latten,  in  the  shape  of  pearls. 

31  Could  fancy,  think  of. 

32  Puppet;  butterfly;  young  wench, 

33  The  noble  new  coined  in  the  Tower,  where  was  the 
Mint ;  nobles  were  gold  coins  of  especial  purity  and 
brightness ;  "  Ex  auro  nobilissimi,  unde  nobilLs  voca- 
tus,"  says  Vossius, 

s*  Shrill,  lively;  German,  "gem,"  willingly,  cheerfully 

35  Barn,  36  In  addition  to  all  this,        37  Eomp. 

38  Bragget,  a  sweet  drink  made  of  honey,  spices,  iSic. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  a  drink  ^made  from 
honeycomb,  after  the  honey  is  extracted,  is  still  called 
"bragwort."  39  Metlieglin,  mead. 

10  Wanton,  skittish.  «  Primrose, 

"  A  fond  term,  like  "  my  duck ; "  from  Anglo-Saxon, 
"  piga."  a  young  maid ;  but  Tyrwhitt  associates  it  with 
the  Latin,  "ocellus,"  little  eye,  a  fondling  term,  and 
suggests  that  the  "pig's-eye  "  which  is  very  small,  was 
applied  in  the  same  sense,  Davenport  and  Butler  both 
use  the  word  mgsnie,  the  first  for  "  darling,"  the  second 
literally  for  '^eye;"  and  Bishop  Gardner,  "On  True 
Obedience,"  in  his  address  to  the  reader,  says  :  "  How 
softly  she  was  wont  to  chirpc  him  under  the  chin  and 
kiss  him ;  how  prettily  she  could  talk  to  him  (how  doth 
my  sweet  heart,  what  saith  now  pig's-eye)," 

*3  Lying.  «  Again. 

«  Courteous.  46  Toy ;  play  the  rogue 

47  A  once  well-known  abbey  liear  Oxford. 

48  Assuredly.  49  Earnest,  cruel. 
M  My  mistress.  51  Die,  perish. 
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And  helde  her  fast  by  the  haimohS  bones, 
And  saide,  "Leman,  love  me  well  at  once, 
Or  I  'will  dien,  all  so  God  me  save." 
And  she  sprang  as  a  colt  doth  in  the  trave :  ^ 
And  with  her  head  she  writhed  fast  away, 
And  said ;  "  I  will  not  fciss  thee,  by  my  fay.' 
Vrhy  let  be,"  quoth  she,  "  let  be,  Nicholas, 
Or  I  will  cry  out  haiow  and  alas ! ' 
Do  away  your  haudgs,  for  your  courtesy."  j 
This  Nicholas  gan  mercy  for  to  cry. 
And  spake  so  fair,  and  proSer'd  him  so  fast. 
That  she  her  love  him  granted  at  the  last,   , 
And  swore  her  oath  by  Saint  Thomas  of  ICent, 
That  she  would  be  at  his  commandement, 
■WTien  that  she  may  her  leisure  well  espy. 
"  My  husband  is  so  full  of  jealousy, 
That  but  *  ye  waite  well,  and  be  privy, 
I  wot  right  well  I  am  but  dead,"  quoth  she. 
"  Ye  muste  be  full  derne  ^  as  in  this  case." 
"  Nay,  thereof  care  thee  nought,"  quoth  Nicho- 
las: 
"A  clerk  had  litherly  beset  his  wliile," 
But  if  *  he  could  a  carpenter  beguile." 
And  thus  they  were  accorded  and  y-sworn 
To  wait  a  time,  as.  I  have  said  beforn. 
When  Nicholas  had  done  thus  every  deal,' 
And  thwacked  her  about  the  lendes  well, 
He  kiss'd  her  sweet,  and  taketh  his  psalt'ry 
And  playeth  fast,  and  maketh  melody. 
Then  fell  it  thus,  that  to  the  parish  church. 
Of  Christe's  owen  workes  for  to  wirch,^ 
This  good  wife  went  upon  a  holy  day  : 
Her  forehead  shone  as  bright  as  any  day. 
So  was  it  washen,  when  she  left  her  werk. 

Now  was  there  of  that  church  a  parish  clerk, 
The  which  that  was  y-cleped  AbsolOn. 
Curl'd  was  his  hair,  and  as  the  gold  it  shone. 
And  strutted  °  as  a  fanne  large  and  broad ; 
Full  straight  and  even  lay  his  jolly  shode.i" 
His  rode  "  was  red,  his  eyen  grey  as  goose, 
With  Paule's  windows  carven  '^^  on  his  shoes. 
In  hosen  red  he  went  full  fetisly.'^ 
Y-clad  he  was  full  small  and  properly, 
Allin  a kirtle "  of  a  light  waget ; " 
full  fair  and  thiok6  be  the  pointes  set. 
And  thereupon  he  had  a  gay  sui-pllce. 
As  white  as  is  the  blossom  on  the  rise.^' 
A  merry  child  he  was,  so  God  me  save ; 
Well  could  he  letten  blood,  and  clip,  and  shave. 
And  make  a  charter  of  land,  and. a  quittance. 
In  twenty  manners  could  he  trip  and  dance, 
After  the  school  of  Oxenforde  tho,^' 

'1  Travise ;  a  frame  in  which  unruly  horses  were 
thod.  s  Faith. 

*  Haro  I  an  old  Norman  cry  for  redress  or  aid.  The 
^^lameur  de  Haro"  was  lately  raised,  under  pecu- 
liar ciicnrngtances,  as  the  prelude  to  a  legal  protest,  in 
JcrsfiT 

«  Unless.  5  Secret.  6  111  spent  his  time. 

'  Whit.  8  Work.  9  stretched. ' 

>"  Head  of  hair.  11  Complexion. 

1'  His  shoes  ornamented,  like  the  windows  of  St 
Saul's,  especially  like  the  old  rose-window. 

13  Daintily,  neatly. 

"  A  govm  girt  around  the  waist. 

'*  Sky  colour.    . 

"Twig,  bash;  German,  "Eeis,"  a  twig;  "Reisig," 
a  copse. 
,  1'  Then  ;i.OhaHoer  satirises  the  dancing  of  Oxford  as 


And  with  his  leggijs  caste  to  and  fro ; 
And  playen  songSs  on  a  small  ribible ;  i' 
Thereto  he  sung  sometimes  a  loud  quinible.^^ 
And  as  well  could  he  play  on  a  gitSm.^" 
In  all  the  town  was  brewhouse  nor  tavern, 
That  he  not  visited  with  his  solas,'i 
There  as  that  any  gaillard  tapstere  '^  was. 
But  sooth  to  say  he  was  somedeal  squaimous  ^ 
Of  farting,  and  of  speeche  dangerous. 

This  Absolon,  that  jolly  was  and  gay. 
Went  with  a  censer  on  the  holy  day. 
Censing  ^  the  wivSs  of  the  parish  fast ; 
And  many  a  lovely  look  he  on  them  cast. 
And  namgly  ^'  on  this  carpenter's  wife  : 
To  look  on  her  him  thought  a  merry  life. 
She  was  so  proper,  and  sweet,  and  likerous. 
I  dare  well  say,  if  she  had  been  a  mouse. 
And  he  a  oat,  he  would  her  hent  anon.^ 
This  parish  clerk,  this  jolly  Absolon, 
Hath  in  his  hearte  such  a  love-longing ! 
That  of  no  wife  took  he  none  offering ; 
For  courtesy,  he  said  he  woulde  none. 
The  moon  at  night  fuU  clear  and  brighte  shone. 
And  Absolon  his  gitem  hath  y-taken. 
For  paramours  he  thoughts  for  to  waken. 
And  forth  he  went,  jolit  ''^  and  amorous, 
Till  he  came  to  the  oarpentere's  house, 
A  little  after  the  cock  had  y-crow. 
And  dressed  him^  under  a  shot ''  window, 
That  was  upon  the  oarpentere's  wall. 
He  singeth  in  his  voice  gentle  and  small ; 
"Now,  dear  lady,  if  thy  will  he, 
I  pray  that  ye  will  rue  ^^  on  me;  " 
FuU  well  accordant  to  his  giteming. 
This  carpenter  awoke,  and  heard  him  sing. 
And  spake  unto  his  wife,  and  said  anon, 
"  What,  Alison,  hear'st  thou  not  Absolon, 
That  chanteth  thus  under  our  bower  ^^  wall?  ' 
And  she  answer'd  her  husband  therewithal ; 
"  Yes,  God  wot,  John,  I  hear  him  every  deal." 

This  passeth  forth ;  what  wiU  ye  bet^^  than 
weU? 
From  day  to  day  this  joUy  Absolon 
So  wooeth  her,  that  him  is  woebegone. 
He  waketh  all  the  night,  and  all  the  day. 
To  comb  his  lock6s  broad,  and  make  him  gay. 
He  wooeth  her  by  means  and  by  brocage,'' 
And  swore  he  woulde  be  her  owen  page. 
He  singeth  brokking'*  as  a  nightingale. 
He  sent  her  piment,'"  mead,  and  spiced  ale, 
And  wafers  ^  piping  hot  out  of  the  glede : " 
And,  for  she  was  of  town,  he  profEer'd  meed.3s 

he  did  the  French  of  Stratford  at  Bow.     See  note  25, 
page  18. 

18  Bebeck,  a  kind  of  fiddle. 

19  Treble.  ""  Guitar.  21  Mirlh,  sport. 

22  Gay,  licentious  girl  that  served  in  a  tavern. 

23  Somewhat  squeamish.       24  Burning  incense  for. 
25  Above  all.  26  Have  soon  caught. 
27  Jolly,  joyous.  28  Stationed  himself. 

29  Projecting  or  bow  window,  whence  it  was  possible 
to  shoot  at  any  one  approaching  the  door. 

30  Take  pity.  81  Chamber.  32  Better. 
33  By  presents  and  by  agents,  pimping,  or  brokerage. 

31  Quavering. 

35  A  drink  made  with  wine,  honey,  and  spices. 
30  Cakea.  37  Bed-hot  coal. 

38  Because  she  was  town-bred,  he  offered  wealth, 
or  money  reward,  (or  her  love. 
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THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


For  some  folk  wiE  be  wonnen  for  rich&s, 
And  some  for  strokes,  and  some  with  gentiless. 
Sometimes,  to  show  his  lightness  and  mast'ry. 
He  playeth  Herod  ^  on  a  scaffold  high. 
But  what  availeth  him  as  in  this  case  ? 
So  loTeth  she  the  Hendy  Nicholas, 
That  Absolon  may  blow  the  bucke's  horn :  ^ 
He  had  for  all  his  labour  but  a  scorn. 
And  thus  she  maketh  Absolon  her  ape. 
And  all  his  earnest  tumeth  to  a  jape.' 
rull  sooth  is  this  proverb,  it  is  no  lie ; 
Men  say  right  thus  alway ;  the  nighe  sly 
Maketh  oft  time  the  far  lief  to  be  loth.* 
For  though  that  Absolon  be  wood  °  or  wroth 
Because  that  he  far  was  from  her  sight, 
This  nigh  Nicholas  stood  still  in  his  light. 
Now  bear  thee  well,  thou  Hendy  Nicholas, 
For  Absolon  may  waU  and  sing  "  Alas  ! " 

And  so  befell,  that  on  a  Saturday 
^his  carpenter  was  gone  to  Oseney, 
And  Hendy  Nicholas  and  Alison 
Accorded  were  to  this  conclusidn. 
That  Nicholas  shall  shape  him  a  wile' 
The  silly  jealous  husband  to  beguile  ; 
And  if  so  were  the  game  went  aright, 
She  shoulde  sleepen  in  his  arms  all  night ; 
For  this  was  her  desire  and  his  also. 
And  right  anon,  withoute  wordes  mo'. 
This  Nicholas  no  longer  would  he  tarry. 
But  doth  full  soft  unto  his  chamber  cajry 
Both  meat  and  drinke  for  a  day  or  tway. 
And  to  her  husband  bade  her  for  to  say. 
If  that  he  asked  after  Nicholas, 
She  flioulde  say,  "  She  wist '  not  where  he  was ; 
Of  all  the  day  she  saw  him  not  with  eye ; 
She  trowed  ^  he  was  in  some  malady, 
For  no  cry  that  her  maiden  could  him  call 
He  would  answer,  for  nought  that  might  befall. " 
Thus  passed  forth  all  thilke  "  Saturday, 
That  Nicholas  still  in  his  chamber  lay, 
And  ate,  and  slept,  and  didde  what  him  list 
Till  Sunday,  that  the  sunne  went  to  rest.^" 
This  silly  carpenter  had  great  marvail^ 
Of  Nicholas,  or  what  thing  might  him  ail. 
And  said ;  "I  am  adrad,-^^ by  Saint  Thomas ! 
It  standetli  not  aright  with  Nicholas  : 
God  shielde  ^that  he  died  suddenly. 
This  world  is  now  full  tickle  "  sickerly.'' 
I  saw  to-day  a  corpse  y-borne  to  chirch. 
That  now  on  Monday  last  I  saw  him  wirch.^' 
"  Go  up,"  quod  he  unto  his  knave,!''  "anon ; 
Clepe  !8  at  his  door,  or  knocks  with  a  stone : 

1  Parish-clerks,  like  Absolon,  had  leading  parts  in 
the  mysteries  or  religious  plays;  Herod  was  one  of 
these  parts,  which  may  have  been  an  object  of  compe- 
tition among  the  amateurs  of  the  period. 

2  "May  go  whistle,"  8  Jest. 

4  The  cunning  one  near  at  hand  oft  makes  the  loving 
one  afar  off  to  be  odious.  5  Mad. 

6  Devise  a  stratagem.  7  Knew.         8  Believed, 

9  That.  10  Till  Sunday  evening. 

11  Wondered  greatly.  18  Afi'aid,  in  dread, 

13  Heaven  forefend  I     1*  Ticklish,  fickle,  uncertain. 

15  Surely.  16  Work.  «  Servant. 

18  Call.  1"  Where, 

20  Looked ;  ' '  keek  "  is  still  used  in  some  parts  in  the 
sense  of  "  pe^p." 

SI  game.  23  To  bless,  cross  himself, 

33  Saint  I'rideswide,  the  patroness  of  a  considerable 
priory  at  Oxford,  and  held  there  in  high  repute. 


Look  how  it  is,  and  tell  me  bold^ly." 
This  knavS  went  TiiTti  up  full  sturdily, 
And,  at  the  chamber  door  whUe  that  ho  stood, 
He  cried  and  knocked  as  that  he  were  wood :° 
' '  What  how  ?  what  do  ye.  Master  Nicholay  ? 
How  may  ye  sleepen  all  the  longS  day?" 
But  all  for  nought,  he  hearde  not  a  word. 
An  hole  he  found  fuU  low  upon  the  board. 
There  asi'  the  cat  was  wont  in  for  to  creep, 
And  at  that  hole  he  looked  in  full  deep, 
And  at  the  last  he  had  of  him  a  sight. 
This  Nicholas  sat  ever  gaping  upright. 
As  he  had  kyked^"  on  the  newe  moon. 
Adown  he  went,  and  told  his  master  soon. 
In  what  array  he  saw  this  ilkS^  man. 

This  carpenter  to  blissen  him^"  began, 
And  said :  "  Now  help  us,  SaintS  Frideswide.^s 
A  man  wot  ^little  what  shall  him  betide. 
This  man  is  fall'n  with  his  astronomy 
Into  some  wooduess^'  or  some  agony. 
I  thought  aye  well  how  that  it  shouldS  be. 
Men  should  know  nought  of  Godde's  privity!^ 
Yea,  blessed  be  alway  a  lowed  ^  man, 
That  nought  but  only  his  believe  oan.^ 
So  f  ar'd  another  clerk  with  astronomy : 
He  walked  in  the  fieldes  for  to  pry 
Upon  2'  the  starres,  what  there  should  befall,- 
Till  he  was  in  a  marie  pit  y-fall.^" 
He  saw  not  that.    But  yet,  by  Saint  Thomas ! 
Me  rueth  sore  of 'i  Hendy  Nicholas : 
He  shall  be  rated  of  his  studying,*' 
If  that  I  may,  by  Jesus,  heaven's  king ! 
Get  me  a  staff,  that  I  may  underspore'* 
While  that  thou,  Sobin,  heavest  off  the  door  : 
He  shall  out  of  his  studying,  as  I  guess." 
And  to  the  chamber  door  he  gau  >n'Tn  dress."* 
His  knave  was  a  strong  carl  for  the  nonce. 
And  by  the  hasp  ^  he  heav'd  it  off  at  once ; 
Into  the  floor  the  door  fell  down  anon. 
This  Nicholas  sat  aye  as  still  as  stone. 
And  ever  he  gap'd  upward  into  the  air. 
The  carpenter  ween'd*'  he  were  in  despair. 
And  hent"?  him  by  the  shoulders  mightily, 
And  shook  him  hard,  and  cried  spitously ; " 
"What,  Nicholas  1  what  how,  man  ?  look  adown: 
Awake,  and  think  on  Christe's  passiolin. 
I  crouohe  thee's  from  elves,  and  from  wights.  "*• 
Therewith  the  night-spell  said  he  anon  rights,*i 
On  the  four  halves  *<  of  the  house  about. 
And  on  the  threshold  of  the  door  without. 
"  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  SaintS  Benedight, 
BlessS  this  house  from  every  wicked  wighlj, 

2*  Knows.  25  Madness. 

(26  Secret  counsel.        '  27  Unleamedj 

28  Knows  no  more  than  his  "credo." 

29  Watch,  keep  watch  on. 

so  Till  he  fell  into  a  marl-pit,  Plato,  in  his  "  Theato- 
tus,"  tells  this  stoiy  of  Thales ;  but  it  has  since  ap- 
peared in  many  other  forms, 

31 1  am  very  sorry  for, 

33  Chidden,  rated,  for  his  devotion  to  study. 

33  Heave  up  the  door  by  a  lever  beneath  i 

8i  Apply  himself. 

36  Look  ;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "haapsian,"  to  lock, 
fasten ;  German,  "  Heaps." 

36  Thought,  37  Caught.  88  Angrily 

39  Protect  thee,  by  signing  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 

«o  Witches,  who  were  not  of  the  feminine  gender 
only, 

41  la  due  form.  «  Comers,  parts. 


TBE  MILLER'S  TALE. 


From  the  night  maie,  the  white  Pater-noster ; 
■Where  wonnest^thounow,  SaintSPeter'g  sister?" 
ijid  at  the  last  this  Hendy  Nicholas 
Gan  for  to  sigh  full  sore,  and  said ;  "  Alas ! 
Shall  all  the  world  be  lost  eftsoon^s  ^  now  1 " 
This  carpenter  answ&'d ;  "  What  sayest  thou? 
What?  think  on  God,  as  we  do,  men  that 

Bwink."' 
This  Nicholas  answer'd ;  "  Fetch  me  a  drink ; 
And  after  will  I  speak  in  privity 
Of  certain  thing  that  toucheth  thee  and  me : 
I  will  tell  it  no  other  man  certain." 

This  carpenter  went  down,  and  came  again. 
And  brought  of  mighty  ale  a  largS  quart ; 
And  when  that  each  of  them  had  drunk  his  part. 
This  Nicholas  his  chamber  door  fast  shet,^ 
And  down  the  carpenter  by  him  he  set, 
And  saidg;  "John,  mine  host  full  lief  and 

dear. 
Thou  shalt  upon  thy  truths  swear  me  here, 
That  tp  no  wight  thou  shalt  my  ooims'el  wray : " 
For  it  is  OhristS's  counsel  that  I  say, 
And  if  thou  tell  it  man,  thou  art  forlore : ' 
For  this  vengeance  thou  shalt  have  therefor. 
That  if  thou  wraye^  me,  thou  shalt  be  wood."^ 
■"  Nay,  Christ  forbid  it  for  his  holy  blood ! " 
Quoth  then  this  silly  mjm ;  "  I  am  no  blab," 
Nor,  though  I  say  it,  am  I  lief  to  gab.  M      ' 
Say  what  thou  wilt,  I  shall  it  never  tell 
To  child  or  wife,  by  him  that  harried  Hell."  " 

"Now,  John,"  quoth  Nicholas,  "I  wiUnot  lie; 
I  have  y-f ound  in  my  astrology, 
As  I  have  looked  in  the  moone  bright. 
That  now  pn  Monday  next,  at  quarter  night. 
Shall  fall  a  rain,  and  that  so  wild  and  wood,^ 
That  never  half  so  great  was  Noe's  flood,  i 
This  world,"  he  said,  "in  less  than  half  an  hour 
Shall  all  be  dreint,^  so  hideous  is  the  shower : 
Thus  shaU  mankinde  drenoh,i8  and  lose  their 

life." 
This  caarpenter  answer'd ;  "Alas,  my  wife ! 
And  shall  she  drench  ?  alas,  mine  AUsotin ! " 
For  sorrow  of  this  he  fell  almost  adown. 
And  said ;  "  Is  there  no  remedy  in  this  case  ?  " 
"Why,  yes,  for  Grod,"  quoth  Hendy  Nicholas; 
' '  If  thou  wilt  worken  after  lore  and  rede ;  i* 
Thou  mayst  not  worken  after  thine  own  head. 
For  thus  saith  Solomon,  that  was  full  true : 
Work  all  by  counsel,  and  thou  shalt  not  rue.^ 
Aad  if  thou  works  wilt  by  good  counseil, 

I  undertake,  withoutS  mast  or  sail. 
Yet  shall  I  save  her,  and  thee,  and  me. 
Hast  thou  not  heard  how  saved  was  No8, 
When  that  our  Lord  had  warned  him  befom. 
That  all  the  world  with  water  should  be  lom?"i8 

Mpwellest.  2  Porthwith,  Immediately. 

<  Labour.        *  Shut.         <•  Loved.         6  Betray. 
7  Lost;  German,  "verloren."  s  Mad. 

9  Talker.  10  Sond  of  prating. 

II  Wasted  or  subdued  Hell:  in  the  middle  ages,  some 
Teiy  active  exploits  against  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
and  his  powers  were  ascribed  by  the  monkish  tale- 
tellers to  the  Saviour  after  He  had  "  descended  into 
Hell."  la  Drenched,  drowned.  13  Drown. 

M  Learning  and  counsel.  15  Eepent. 

W  Should  perish.  17  Long  since. 

18  According  to  the  old  mysteries,  Noah's  wife  re- 
toed  to  come  into  the  ark,  and  bade  her  husband  row  I 


S* 


"Tea,"  quoth this.carpenter,  "full  yore  ago."!' 
"  Hast  thou  not  heard,"  quoth  Nicholas,  "  also 
The  sorrow  of  Noe,  with  his  feUowship, 
That  he  had  ere  he  got  his  wife  to  ship  ?  is 
Him  had  been  lever,!"  I  dare  well  undertake. 
At  thilkeso  time,  than  aU  his  wethers  black, 
That  she  had  had  a  ship  herself  alone. 
And  therefore  kuow'st  thou  what  is  best  to  be 

done? 
This  asketh  haste,  and  of  an  hasty  thing 
Men  may  not  preach  or  make  tarrying. 
Anon  go  get  us  fast  into  this  inn  21 
A  kneading  trough,  or  else  a  kemelin,"^ 
For  each  of  us ;  but  look  that  they  be  large. 
In  whiohS  we  may  swim  as  in  a  barge : 
'And  have  therein  vitaHlS  suffisaut 
But  for  one  day ;  fie  on  the  remenant ; 
The  water  shall  aslake^^  and  go  away 
AboutS  prime  ^  upon  the  nexte  day. 
But  Kpbin  may  not  know  of  this,  thy  knave,^' 
Nor  eke  thy  maiden  GiU  I  may  not  save : 
Ask  me  not  why :  for  though  thou  aske  me 
I  will  not  tells  Godde's  privity. 
Sufflceth  thee,  but  if  thy  wit  be  mad,^ 
To  have  as  great  a  grace  as  Noe  had ; 
Thy  wife  shall  I  well  saveu  out  of  doubt. 
Go  now  thy  way,  and  speed  thee  hereabout. 
But  when  thou  hast  for  her,  and  thee,  and  me, 
T-gotteu  us  these  kneading  tnbbes  three, 
Then  shalt  thou  hang  them  in  the  roof  full  high, 
So  that  no  man  our  purveyance  ^7  espy : 
And  when  thou  hast  done  thus  as  I  have  said. 
And  hast  our  vitaille  fair  in  them  y-laid. 
And  eke  an  axe  to  smite  the  cord  in  two 
When  that  the  water  comes,  that  we  may  go. 
And  break  an  hole  on  high  upon  the  gable 
Into  the  garden- ward,  over  the  stable, 
That  we  may  freely  passS  forth  our  way, 
"When  that  the  greats  shower  is  gone  away. 
Then  shalt  thou  swim  as  merry,  I  undertake. 
As  doth  the  whitS  duck  after  her  drake  : 
Then  willIolepe,28  'How,  Alison?  how,  John? 
Be  merry  :  for  the  flood  will  pass  anon,' 
And  thou  wilt  say,  '  Hail,  Master  Nicholay, 
Good-morrow,  I  see  thee  weU,  for  it  is  day.' 
And  then  shall  we  be  lordSs  aU  our  life 
Of  all  the  world,  as  Noe  and  his  wife. 
But  of  one  thing  I  wame  thee  full  right. 
Be  well  advised,  on  that  ilkS^  night. 
When  we  be  enter'd  into  shippe's  board, 
That  none  of  us  not  speak  a  single  word, 
Nor  olepe  nor  cry,  but  be  in  his  pray6re. 
For  that  is  GoddS's  owen  hestS  8"  dear. 
Thy  wife  and  thou  must  hangen  far  atween,'! 
For  that  betwixtS  you  shall  be  no  sin, 

forth  and  get  him  a  new  wife,  because  he  was  leaving 
her  gossips  in  the  town  to  drown.  Shem  and  his 
brothers  got  her  shipped  by  main  force ;  and  Noah, 
coming  forward  to  welcome  her,  was  greeted  with  a 
box  on  the  ear. 

19  He  would  have  given  all  his  black  wethei-s,  if  she 
had  bad  an  ark  to  herself.       20  That.       21  House, 

22  Brewing-tub.  23  Slacken,  abate. 

2*  Early  forenoon.  25  Servant. 

26  Unless  thou  be  out  of  thy  wits. 

27  Foresight,  providence.       2a  Call  out. 
29  Same.  30  Command. 
31  Asunder. 
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THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


No  more  in  looking  than  there  shall  in  deed. 
This  ordinance  is  said :  go,  God  thee  speed. 
To-morrow  night,  when  men  be  all  asleep. 
Into  our  kneadingtubhgs  will  we  creep, 
And  sitte  there,  abiding  Godde's  grace. 
Go  now  thy  way,  I  have  no  longer  space 
To  make  of  this  no  longer  sermoning ; 
Men  say  thus :  Send  the  wise,  and  say  nothing : 
Thou  art  so  wise,  it  needeth  thee  nought  teach. 
Go,  save  our  lives,  and  that  I  thee  beseech." 

Tliis  silly  carpenter  went  forth  his  way, 
FuU  oft  he  said,  "Alas  !  and  WeU-a-day ! " 
And  to  his  wife  he  told  his  privity. 
And  she  was  ware,  and  better  knew  than  he 
What  all  this  quainte  cast  was  for  to  say.^ 
But  natheless  she  fear'd  aa  she  would  dey,^       ' 
And  said :  "  Alas  !  go  forth  thy  way  anon. 
Help  us  to  scape,  or  we  be  dead  each  one. 
I  am  thy  true  and  very  wedded  wife ; 
Go,  deare  spouse,  and  help  to  save  our  life." 
Lo,  what  a  great  thing  is  affeoti6n  ! 
Men  may  die  of  imaginati6n. 
So  deeply  may  impressi6n  be  take. 
This  silly  carpenter  begins  to  quake : 
Ho  thinketh  verily  that  he  may  see 
This  newe  flood  come  weltering  as  the  sea 
To  drenohen'  Alison,  his  honey  dear. 
He  weepeth,  waileth,  maketh  sorry  cheer ;  ^ 
He  sigheth,  with  full  many  a  sorry  sough.* 
He  go'th,  and  getteth  him  a  kneading  trough. 
And  after  that  a  tub,  and  a  kemelin. 
And  privily  he  sent  them  to  his  inn : 
And  hung  them  in  the  roof  full  privily. 
With  his  own  hand  then  made  he  ladders  three, 
To  olimbe  by  the  ranges  and  the  stalks  ^ 
TJntoiihe  tubbes  hanging  in  the  balks  ;' 
And  victualed  them,  kemelin,  trough,  and  tub. 
With  bread  and  cheese,  and  good  ale  in  a  jub,^ 
Sufficing  right  enough  as  for  a  day. 
But  ere  that  he  had  made  all  this  arra^. 
He  sent  his  knave,  and  eke  his  wench"  also, 
.  Upon  his  need  ^o  to  London  for  to  go. 
And  on  the  Monday,  wfcen  it  drew  to  niglit, 
He  shut  his  door  withoute  candle  light. 
And  dressed  11  every  thing  as  it  should  be. 
And  shortly  up  they  climbed  all  the  three. 
They  satte  stills  well  a  furlong  way.^^ 
"  Now,  PaUr  noster,  clum," ''  said  Nioholay, 
And  "clum,"  quoth  John;  and  "clum,"  said 

Alison : 
This  carpenter  said  his  devoti6n. 
And  still  he  sat  and  bidded  his  prayere, 
Awaiting  on  the  rain,  if  he  it  hear. 
The  deads  sleep,  for  weary  business, 

1  What  all  the  strange  contrivance  meant. 

2  Pretended  to  fear  that  she  would  die. 

3  Drown.  ^  A  dismal  countenance, 
c  Groaning. 

e  Bungs  and  uprights,  or  sides. 
7  Beams,  joists.  8  Jug,  bottle. 

9  His  servant  and  serving-maid,         lo  Business.  . 

11  Prepared. 

12  As  long  as  it  might  take  to  wallc  a  furlong. 

13  "Clum,"  like  *'mum,*'  a  note  of  silence;  but 
othermse  explained  as  the  humming  sound  made  in 
repeating  prayers ;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "  clumian," 
to  mutter,  speak  in  an  under-tone,  keep  silence.     ' 

14  Eight  iii  the  'evening,  when,  by  the  law  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  all  people  were,  on  ringing  of  a  belli  to 


Fell  on  this  carpenter,  right  as  I  guess, 
About  the  curfew-time,"  or  little  more. 
For  travailof  his  ghost  i"  he  groaned  sore. 
And  eft  he  routed,  for  his  head  mislay.i^ 
Adown  the  ladder  stalked  M'cholay ; 
And  Alison  full  soft  adown  she  sped. 
Withoute  wordes  more  they  went  to  bed. 
There  asi'  the  carpenter  was  wont  to  lie  : 
There  was  the  revel,  and  the  melody. 
And  thus  lay  Alison  and  Nicholas, 
In  business  of  mirth  and  in  solace. 
Until  the  bell  of  laudes'^^  gan  to  ring. 
And  friars  in  the  chancel  went  to  sing. 

This  parish  clerk,  this  amorous  Absolon, 
That  is  for  love  alway  so  ^i^oebegone, 
Upon  the  Monday  was  at  Oseney 
With  company,  him  to  disport  and  play ; 
And  asked  upon  cas  i'  a  cloisterer  ^'' 
Full  privily  after  John  the  carpenter ; 
And  he  drew  him  apart  out  of  the  church. 
And   said,    "I  n'otj^i   I   saw  him  not   here 

wirch  23 
Since  Saturday ;  I  trow  that  he  be  went 
For  timber,  where  our  abbot  hath  him  sent. 
For  he  is  wont  for  timber  for  to  go. 
And  dwellen  at  the  Grange  a  day  or  two  : 
Or  else  he  is  at  his  own  house  certain. 
Where  that  he  be,  I  cannot  soothly  sayn."  ^ 
This  Absolon  fuU  jolly  was  and  light. 
And  thought,  "Now  is  the  time  to  wake  all 

night, 
For  siokerly  ^  I  saw  him  not  stirring 
About  his  door,  since  day  began  to  spring. 
So  may  I  thrive,  but  I  shall  at  cock  crow 
Full  privily  go  knock  at  his  wind6w. 
That  stands  full  low  upon  his  bower  wall :  ^ 
To  Alison  then  will  I  tellen  all 
My  love-longing ;  for  I  shall  not  miss 
That  at  the  le^ste  way  I  shall  her  kiss. 
Some  manner  comfort  shall  I  have,  parfay,  ^ 
My  mouth  hath  itched  all  this  livelong  day : 
Thatis  a  sign  of  kissing  at  the  least. 
All  niglit  I  mette  '^  eke  I  was  at  a  feast. 
Therefore  I  will  go  sleep  an  hour  or  tway, 
^d  all  the  night  then  will  I  wake  and  play." 
When  that  the  first  cock  crowed  had,  anon 
Up  rose  this  jolly  lover  Absolon, 
And  him  arrayed  gay,  kt  point  devise.  28 
But  first  he  chewed  grains  ^  and  Uquorioe, 
To  smelle  sweet,  ere  he  had  combed  histair. 
Under  his  tongue  a  true  love  so  he  bare,  ' 
For  thereby  thought  he  to  be  gracious. 
Then  came  he  to  the  carpent6re's  house, 
And  still  he  stood  under  the  shot  window  • 

epttinguish  fire  and  candle,  and  go  to  rest;  hence  the 
word  curfew,  from  French,  "couyre-feu,"  cover-fire 

17  Where    "  ^''°°  ^^  ^<^<iK(i,  for  his  headlay  amy.  ^ 

18  Matins,  or  morning  song,  at  three  in  the  moraine '" 

19  Occasion.  20  Cloistered  monk 
21  Know  not.  S2  Work 
!??,»y««ftainl3r.  «  Sure  enough. 

25  Chamber  wall;  the  window,  it  has  been  said  m-o- 
cjected  over  thedoor.  \    2e  By  my  faith         ' 

27  Dreamt.  ss  With  exact  care. 

29  Grains  of  Pans,  or  Paradise  ;  a  favourite  sploe 

30  Some  sweet  herb :  another  reading, however  is' "a 
true  love-knot,"  which  may  have  been  of  the  nature  of 


THE  MILLER^ &  TALE. 


ii 


Unto  his  breast  it  raught^i  it  was  so  low ; 
And  soft  he  coughed  with  a  semisofin'.^ 

"  What  do  ye,  honeycomb,  sweet  Alisofin  ? 
My  faire  bird,  my.  sweet  cinamom^,^ 
Awaken,  leman  ^  mine,  and  speak  to  me. 
Ml  little  thinks  ye  upon  my  woe, 
That  for  your  love  I  sweat  there  as  °  I  go. 
No  wonder  is  that  I  do  swelt  ^  and  sweat. 
I  mourn  as  doth  a  lamb  after  the  teat. 
Y-wis,'  leman,  I  have  such  love-longing, 
That  like  a  turtle  true  is  my  mourning. 
I  may  not  eat,  no  morS  than  a  maid." 
"Go  from  the  window,  thou  jack  fool,"  she 

said : 
"  As  help  me  God,  it  will  not  be,  come  ba  me.^ 
I  love  another,  else  I  were  to  blame, 
Tell  better  than  thee,  by  Jesus,  Absolon. 
Go  forth  thy  way,  or  I  will  cast  a  stone  ; 
And  let  me  sleep  ;  a  twenty  devil  way."  ' 
"Alas !"  quoth  Absolon,  "  and  well  away! 
That  true  love  ever  was  so  ill  beset : 
Then  kiss  me,  since  that  it  may  be  no  bet,^" 
For  Jesus'  love,  and  for  the  love  of  me." 
"  Wilt  thou  then  go  thy  way  therewith  ?  "  quoth 

she. 
"Tea,  certes,  leman,"  quoth  this  Absolon. 
"Then  make  thee  ready,"  quoth  she,  "  I  come 

anon." 
[And  unto  Nicholas  she  said  full  still :  ^^ 
"Now  peace,  and  thou  shalt  laugh  anon  thy 

fill."] 
This  Absolon  down  set  him  on  his  knees. 
And  said ;  "  I  am  a  lord  at  all  degrees  : 
For  after  this  I  hope  there  cometh  more  ; 
Leman,thy  grace,  and,  sweetS  bird,  thine  ore."^^ 
The  window  she  undid,  and  that  in  haste. 
"Have  done,"  quoth  she,  "  come  off,  and  speed 

thee  fast. 
Lest  that  our  neighebours  should  thee  espy." 
Then  Absolon  gan  wipe  his  mouth  full  dry. 
Dark  was  the  night  as  pitch  or  as  the  coal. 
And  at  the  window  she  put  out  her  hole. 
And  Absolon  him  fell  ne  bet  ne  werse,^^ 
But  with  his  mouth  he  kiss'd  her  naked  crsc 
Full  savourly.    When  he  was  ware  of  this. 
Aback  he  start,  and  thought  it  was  amiss,   .  j 
For  well  he  wist  a  woman  hath  no  beard. 
He  felt  a  thing  all  rough,'  and  long  y-hair'd, 
And  saidB ;  "  Fy,  alas !  what  have  I  do  ?  " 
"  Te  he ! "  quoth  'she,  and  clapt  the  window 

to ; 
And  Absolon  went  forth  at  sorry  pace. 
"A beard,  a  beard,"  said  Hendy  Nicholas ; 

1  Reached.  ii  Low  tone.  3  Cinnamon. 

*  Mistress.  5  Wherever. 

*  Faint,  swelter ;  hence  "  sultry," 

'  Certainly.  8  Come  ba,  or  kiss,  me. 

I     9  Twenty  devils  fly  away  with  thee  I  lo  Better. 

Uln  a  low  voice.  The  two  lines  within  bracliets  are 
got  Is  most  of  the  editions :  they  are  taken  from  Urry ; 
vliether  he  supplied  them  or  not,  they  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  necessary  explanation.  1'  Pavour. 

"  Neither  better  nor  worse  befell. 

"  Every  word.        i*  Kequite,  pay  off,  be  even  with. 

16  Kubbeth';  Krenoh,  "frotter."  "  Rather. 

"  Bevenged:  from  "wreals,"  "awreak." 

U'  Deceivied;  befooled.  a>  Qijenched. 

^  Cared  not  a  rush :  "kers"  is  the  modern  "cress." 

^Master. 


"By  God's  corpus,  this  game  went  fair  and 

well." 
This  silly  Absolon  heard  every  deal," 
And  on  his  lip  he  gan  for  anger  bite  ; 
And  to  himself  he  said,  "  I  shall  thee  quite.i^ 
Who  rubbeth  now,  who  frotteth"  now  his  lipa 
With  dust,  with  sand,  with  straw,  with  cloth, 

with  chips. 
But  Absolon?  that  saith  full  oft,  "  Alas ! 
My  soul  betake  I  unto  Sathanas, 
But  me  were  lever  i?  than  all  this  town,"  quoth 

he, 
"  Of  this  despite  awroken  ^  for  to  be. 
Alas !  alas !  that  I  have  been  y-blent."'^ 
His  hotg  love  is  cold,  and  all  y-quent.^" 
For  from  that  time  that  he  had  kiss'd  her  erse, 
Of  paramours  he  sette  not  a  kers,''' 
For  he  was  healed  of  his  malady ; 
Full  often  paramours  he  gan  defy. 
And  weep  as  doth  a  child  that  hath,  been  beat. 
A  softs  pace  he  went  over  the  street 
Unto  a  smith,  men  callen  Dan^s  Gerveis, 
That  in  his  forgS  smithed  plough-ham6ss  ; 
He  sharped  share  and  culter  busily. 
Tliis  Absolon  knocked  aU  easily^ 
And  said ;  "  TJndo,  Gerveis,  and  that  anon." 
"What,  who  art  thou?"    "  It  is  I,  Absolon." 
"What?    Absolon,    what?     Christe's    sweete 

tree,  23 
Why  rise  so  rath? 2*  hey !  benedicite, 
What  aileth  you?  some  gay  girl,^^  God  it  wote, 
Hath  brought  you  thus  upon  the  virStote :  -" 
By  Saint  Neot,  ye  wot  well  what  I  mean." 
This  Absolon  he  raughte  ^  not  a  bean 
Of  all  his  play;  no  word  again  he  gaf,23 
For  he  had  morS  tow  on  his  distaff  ^ 
Than   Gerveis   knew,    and  saide;   "Friend  so 

dear. 
That  hots  culter  in  the  chimney  here 
Lend  it  to -me,  I  have  therewith  to  don :  ^o 
I  will  it  bring  again  to  thee  full  soon." 
Gerveis  answered ;  "  Certes,  were  it  gold, 
Or  in  a  poke  ^^  nobles  all  untold, 
Thou  shouldst  it  have,  as  I  am  a  true  smith. 
Hey !   ChristS's  foot,  what  will  ye  do  there- 
with?" 
"  Thereof,"  quoth  Absolon,  "  be  as  be  may  ; 
I  shall  well  tell  it  thee  another  day : " 
And  caught  the  culter  by  the  coldS  stele.'^ 
FuU  soft  out  at  the  door  he  gan  to  steal. 
And  went  unto  the  oarpentSrS's  wall. 
He  coughed  iirst,  and  knocked  therewithal 
Upon  the  window,  right  as  he  did  ere.'^ 

23  Cross.  24  Barly. 

25  As  applied  to  a  young  woman  of  light  manners, 
this  euphemistic  phrase  has  enjoyed  a  wonderful  vi- 
tality. 

26  Urry  reads  "meritote,"  and  explains  it  from  Spel- 
man  as  a  game  in  which  children  made  themselves 
giddy  by  whirling  on  ropes.  In  French,  "virer" 
means  to  turn  ;  and  the  explanation  may,  therefore, 
suit  either  reading.  In  modern  slang  parlanse,  Gerveis 
would  probably  have  said,  "on  the, rampage,"  or  "on 
the  swing" — not  very  far  from  S'pelman's  rendering. 

27  Becked,  cared.  28  Gave. 

£9  A  proverbial  saying:  he  was  playing  a  deeper 
game,  had  more  serious  business  on  hand. 
30  Something  to  do.  31  Bag. 

32  Handle.  33  Before;  German,  "eher." 
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THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


This  Alison  answered ;  "  Wio  is  there 
That  knooketh  so  ?    I  -warrant  tiiTn  a  thief." 
"Nay,  nay,"  quoth  he,  "  God  wot,  my  sweets 

lefe,i 
I  am  thine  Absolon,  my  own  darling. 
Of  gold,"  quoth  he,  "I  have  thee  brought  a 

ring, 
My  mother  gave  it  me,  so  God  me  save ! 
Full  fine  it  is,  and  thereto  well  y-gravei  ^ 
This  will  I  give  to  thee,  if  thou  me  kisa." 

'  Now  Nicholas  was  risen  up  to  piss. 
And  thought  he  would  amenden  all  the  jape ; ' 
He  shoulde  kiss  his  erse  ere  that  he  scape : 
And  up  the  window  did  he  hastily, 
And  out  his  erse  he  put  full  privily 
Over  the  buttock,  to  the  haunche  bone. 
And  therewith  spake  this  clerk,  this  Absolon, 
"  Speak,  sweets  bird,  I  know  not  where  thou 

.      art." 
This  Nicholas  anon  let  fly  a  fart, 
As  great  as  it  had  been  a  thunder  dent,^ 
That  with  the  stroke  he  was  well  nigh  y-blent ;  ^ 
But  he  was  ready  with  his  iron  hot,  -^ '. 

And  Nicholas  amid  the  erse  he  smote. 
Off  went  the  skin  an  handbreadth  all  about. 
The  bote  culter  burned  so  his  tout',^ 
That  for  the  smart  he  weened  '  he  would  die ; 
As  he  were  wood,^  for  woe  he  gan  to  cry, 
"  Help !  water,  water,  help  for  Godde's  heart !  " 

This  carpenter  out  of  his  slumber  start, 
And  heard  one  cry  "  Water,"  as  he  were  wood,^ 
And  thought,  "Alas!  now  oometh  NoS's  flood." 
He  sat  him  up  withoute  wordSs  mo'. 
And  with  his  axe  he  smote  the  cord  in  two  ; 
And  down  went  all ;  he  found  neither  to  sell 
Nor  bread  nor  ale,^  till  he  came  to  the  sell,'" 
TTpon  the  floor,  and  there  in  swoon  he  lay. 
Up  started  Alison  and  Nicholay, 
And  cried  out  an  "  harow !  "  i^  in  the  street. 
The  neighbours  alle,  bothS  small  and  great 
In  ranne,  for  to  gauren '"  on  this  man. 
That  yet  in  swoonS  lay,  both  pale  and  wan  : 
For  with  the  fall  he  broken  had  his  arm. 
But  stand  he  must  unto  his  owen  harm, 
For  when  he  spake,  he  was  anon  borne  down 
"With  Hendy  Nicholas  and  Alisoiin. 
They  told  to  every  man  that  he  was  wood ;  ^ 
He  was  aghaate  ^  so  of  Noe's  flood; 

'  Through  phantasy,  that  of  his  vanity 
He  had  y-boUght  him  kneading-tubbes  three, 

■  And  had  them  hanged  in  the  roof  above ; 
And  that  he  prayed  them  for  Gpdde's  love 
To  sitten  in  the  roof  for  company. 
The  folk  gan  laughen  at  his  phantasy. 
Into  the  roof  they  kyken,"  and  they  gape, 
And  turned  all  his  harm  into  a  jape.'" 

1  Bear,  love.       2  Engraved.      3  Improve  Uie  Jest. 

4  Peal,  clap.        5  Blinded.         6  Breech. 

^  Thoaght.  e  jMid. 

9  found  nothing  to  stop  him. 

M  6111  of  the  door,   threshold;  French,    "seuil," 
liatin,  "solum,"  the  ground, 
jl  See  note  3,  page  49. 
|M  Stare.  13  Terrified. 

14  Peep,  look.  16  Jest.  16  Dear. 

17  Enjoyed.  18  Care.  19  Company. 

a>  Were  diverted.        21  left.  aa  Murmur. 

S3  Little. 


For  whatsoe'er  this  carpenter  answ^r'd, 
It  was  for  nought,  no  man  his  reason  heard. 
With  oathes  great  he  was  so  sworn  adown. 
That  he  was  holden  wood  in  all  the  town. 
For  every  clerk  anon  right  held  with  other ; 
They  said,    "The  man  was  wood,  my  leve 

brother  J "  i 

And  every  wight  gan  laughen  at  his  strife. 
Thus  swivedi'  was  the  carpentSre's  wife, 
For  aU  his  keeping  '^  and  his  jealousy ; 
And  Absolon  hath  kiss'd  her  nether  eye ; 
And  Nicholas  is  scalded  in  the  tout. 
This  tale  is  done,  and  God  save  all  the  rout.'' 


THE  EEEVE'S  TALE. 


THE  PEOLOGUE. 


When  folk  had  laughed  all  at  this  nice  case 

Of  Absolon  and  Hendy  Nicholas, 

DiversS  folk  diversely  they  said, 

But  for  the  more  part  they  laugh'd  and  play'd;'" 

And  at  this  tale  I  saw  no  man  him  grieve. 

But  it  were  only  Osewold  the  Keeve. 

Because  he  was  of  carpent^re's  craft,r 

A  little  ire  is  in  hia  hearts  laft ;  ^i 

He  gan  to  grudge  ^  and  blamed  it  a  lite." 

"  So  the  I,"i»  quoth  te,  "full  weU  could  I  him 

quite  25 
With  blearing  28  of  a  proudS  miller's  eye. 
If  that  me  list  to  speak  of  ribaldry. 
But  1  am  old;  me  list  not  play  for  age  ;27 
Grass  time  is  done,  my  fodder  is  now  f or^e. 
This  white  top28  writeth  mine  olde  years  ; 
Mine  heart  is  also  moulded  29  as  mine  hairs  ; 
And  I  do  fare  as  doth  an  open-erse ;  ^ 
That  ilke  i  fruit  is  ever  longer  worse. 
Till  it  be  rotten  in  mullok  or  in  stre;'^ 
We  olde  men,  I  dread,  so  farS  we ; 
Till  we  be  rotten,  can  we  not  be  riije ; 
We  hop  33  alway,  while  that  the  world  will  pipe; 
For  in  our  wiU  there  stioketh  aye  a  naU, 
To  have  an  hoary  head  and  a  green  tail, 
Ab  hath  a  leek ;  for  though  our  might  be  gone. 
Our  will  desireth  folly  ever-in-one :  34 
For  when  we  may  not  do,  then  will  we  speak. 
Yet  in  our  ashes  cold  does  fire  reek.  3" 
Four  gledes  ^  have  we,  which  I  shall  devise,  37 
Vaunting,  and  lying,  anger,  covetlse.'^ 
These  foure  sparks  belongen  unto  eld. 
Our  olde  limbes  well  may  be  unweld,39 
But  wiU  shall  never  fail  us,  that  is  sooth. 
And  yet  have  I  alway  a  coltS's  tooth,  4o 
As  many  a  year  as  it  is  passed  and  gone 

24  Or  "so  the  ik,"  so  may  I  thrive. 

25  Match,  recompense. 

26  Dimming  his  eye  J  playing  off  a  joke  on  him. 

27  Age  takes  away  jny  zest  for  drollery.  S8  Head 
29  Grown  mouldy.  30  Medlar.  ai  Same. 
32  On  the  ground  or  in  the  straw.                38  Dance. 

34  Continually. 

35  Smoke.     "  Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted 
fires." 

36  Glowing  coals  (of  passion).      f7  Relate,  descrihe, 
,,  88  Coyetousness.  89  Unwieldy. 

•D  A  wanton  humour,  a  relish  for  pleasure. 


THE  REEVE'S  TALE. 


i^- 


Since  that  my  tap  of  life  began  to  run  j 

For  Biokerly,'  when  I  waa  born,  anon 

Death  dreV  the  tap  of  life,  and  let  it  gon ; 

And  ever  since  hath  so  the  tap  y-nrn, 

Till  that  almost  aJl  empty  ia  the  tvrn. 

The  stream   of    life   now   droppeth  on   the 

chimb.' 
The  silly  tonguB  well  may  ring  and  chime 
Of  wretchedness,  that  passed  is  full  yore :  ' 
With  olde  folk,  save  dotage,  is  no  more."  * 
When  that  our  Host  had  heard  this  sermon- 

ing, 
He  gan  to  speak  as  lordly  as  a  king, 
And  said ;  "  To  what  amotmteth  all  this  wit  ? 
What !  shall  we  speak  all  day  of  holy  writ  ? 
The  devil  made  a  Beeve  for  to  preach, 
As  of  a  souter  °  a)  shipman,  or  a  leach." 
Say  forth  thy  tale,  and  tarry  not  the  time : 
liO  here  is  Deptford,  and 't  is  half  past  prime : ' 
Lo  Greenwich,  where  many  a  shrew  is  in. 
It  were  high  time  thy  tale  to  begin." 
"Now,  sirs,"  quoth  then  this  Osewold  the 


"I  pray  you  all  that  none  of  you  do  grieve, 
Though  I  answer,  and  somewhat  set  his  hovo,^ 
For  lawful  is  force  off  with  force  to  shove.' 
This  drunken  miller  hath  y-told  us  here 
How  that  beguiled  was  a  carpentere, 
Pariventure  in  scorn, — ^for  I  am  one  : 
And,  by  your  leave,  I  shall  him  quite  anon. 
Eight  in  his  churlish  termes  will  I  speak, — 
I  pray  to  God  his  necke  might  to-break. 
He  can  well  in  mine  eye  see  a  stalk,^ 
But  in  his  own  he  cannot  see  a  balk." 


THE  TAT.ia.U 

At  Ttompington,  not  far  from  Cantebrig,'^ 
There  goes  a  brook,  and  over  that  a  brig. 
Upon  the  whiche  brook  there  stands  a  mill : 
And  this  is  very  sooth  that  I  you  tell. 
A  miller  was  there  dwelling  many  a  day. 
As  any  peacock  he  was  proud  and  gay : 
Pipen  he  could,  and  fish,  and  nettes  bete," 
And  tnrng  cups;  and  wrestle  well,  and  shete." 
Aye  by  his  belt  he  bare  a  long  pavade,'" 
And  of  his  sword  fuU  trenchant  was  the  blade. 
A'jolly  popper  '"  bftre  he  in  his  pouch ; 
There  was  no  man  for  peril  durst  him  touch. 
A  Sheffield  whittle  bare  he  in  his  hose. 

1  Certrinly. 

3  The  rim  of  the  barrel  where  the  staves  project  be- 
yond the  head.  3  Long, 

*  Dotage  is  all  that  is  left  them ;  that  ia,  they  can 
only  dwell  fondly,  dote,  on  the  post. 

»  Cobbler;  Soottio^,  "sutor;"  from  Latin,  "suere," 
tosev. 

6  gorgeon.  "33x  sutore  medicus"  and  "exsutore 
nauclerus" — seaman  or  pilot — ^were  both  proverbial 
expressions  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

'  Half-way  between  prime  and  tierce ;  about  half- 
past  seven  in  the  morning. 

^Like  "set  their  caps;",  see  note  21,  page  23. 
!'Hove"  or  " houfe," means  "hood;"  and  the  phrase 
Signifies  to  be  even  with,  outwit. 

'  To  repel  force  by  force. 
)  10  The  illustration  of  the  mote  and  the  beam,  from 
Xatthew. 
"  The  incidents  of  this  tale  were  much  relished  In 


Eound  was  his  face,  and  camusel'   was  his 

nose. 
As  pilled^'  as  an  apB's  was  hia  skuU. 
He  was  a  market-beter  at  the  full.i" 
There  durste  no  wight  hand  upon  him  legge,  ^^ 
That  he  ne  swore  anon  he  should  abegge.^' 

A  thief  he  was,  for  sooth,  of  com  and  meal, 
And  that  a  sly,  and  used  well  to  steal. 
Hia  name  was  hoten  deinous  Simekin.^^ 
A  wife  he  haddg,  come  of  noble  kin  : 
The  parson  of  the  town  her  father  was. 
With  her  he  gave  full  many  a  pan  of  brass. 
For  that  Simkin  should  in  his  blood  ally. 
She  was  y-foster'd  in  a  nunnery  : 
For  Simkin  wouldS  no  wife,  as  he  said. 
But  she  were  well  y-nourish'd,  and  a  maid, 
To  saven  hia  estate  and  yeomanry  : 
And  she  was  proud,  and  pert  as  is  a  pie.^ 
A  fuU  fair  sight  it  was  to  see  them  two ; 
On  holy  days  before  her  would  he  go 
With  his  tippfit  ^  y-bound  about  his  head ; 
And  she  came  after  in  a  gite  ^  of  red. 
And  Simkin  hadde  hosen  of  the  same. 
There  durste  no  wight  call  her  aught  but  Dame : 
None  was  so  hardy,  walking  by  that  way, 
That  with  her  either  durste  rage  or  play,^ 
But  if  ^  he  would  be  slain  by  Simekin 
With  pavade,  or  with  knife,  or  bodckin. 
For  jealous  folk  be  per'lous  evermo': 
Algate^^  they  would  their  wives  wende  so^^ 
And  eke  for  she  was  somewhat  smutterlich,^" 
She  was  as  dign  ^  as  water  in  a  ditch. 
And  aJl  so  full  of  hoker,*'  and  bismare." 
Her  thoughts  that  a  lady  should  her  spare,^ 
What  for  her  kindred,  and  her  nortelrie  ^^ 
That  she  had  learned  in  the  nunnery. 

One  daughter  hadde  they  betwixt  them  two 
Of  twenty  year,  withouten  any  mo, 
Saving  a  child  that  was  of  half  year  age, 
In  cradle  it  lay,  and  was  a  proper  page.'' 
This  wenche  thick  and  well  y-growen  was, 
With  camuse  nose,  and  eyen  gray  as  glass ; 
With  buttocks  broad,  and  breastes  round  and 

high; 
But  right  fair  was  her  hair,  I  will  not  lie. 
The  parson  of  the  town,  for  she  was  fair,*' 
In  purpose  was  to  make  of  her  his  heir 
Both  of  his  chattels  and  his  messuage, 
And  strange  he  made  it  of  her  marriage. 
His  purpose  was  for  to  bestow  her  high 
Into  some  worthy  blood  of  ancestry. 

the  MiddlerAges,  and  are  found  under  various  forms. 

Boccaccio  has   told  them  in  the  ninth   day  of  his 

"Decameron."  is  Cambridge.  '3  Prepare. 

I*  Shoot.  15  Poniard.  16  Dagger. 

17  Flat;  French,  "camus,"  snub-nose. 

18  Peeled,  bald. 

19  A  brawler,  bully,  in  full  or  open  market. 

20  Lay.  "1  Sutfer  the  penalty. 
2a  Called  "Disdainful  Simkin"  or  little  Simon. 

23  Magpie.  24  Hood,  or  head-gear. 

25  Gown  or  coat ;  French,  "jupe." 

26  Use  freedom.  a?  trnleas.  28  Always. 
S9  So  behave  themselves.  «»  Jirty. 

81  Nasty ;  akin  to  "  dung."  sa  lu-nature. 

S3  Scandal,  abusive  speech. 

84  Should  not  judge  her  hardly. 

Si  Nurturing,  education.  "  Boy. 

37  Because  of  her  beauty. 

as  He  made  it  matter  of  consequence  or  difBculty. 
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THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


'Sac  holy  Church's  good  may  be  dispended  ^ 
On  holy  Church's  blood  that  is  descended. 
Therefore  he  -would  his  holy  blood  honofir, 
Though  that  he  holy  Churohe  should  devour. 
Great  soken^  hath  this  miller,  out  of  doubt, 
With  wheat  and  malt,  of  all  the  land  about ; 
And  namely  5  there  was  a  great  college 
Men  call  the  Soler  HaU  at  Cantebrege,* 
There   was   their  wheat  and  eke  their  malt 

y-ground. 
And  on  a  day  it  happed  in  a  stound,^ 
Sick  lay  the  manciple  ^  of  a  malady, 
Men  weened  wisly  '  that  he  shoulde  die. 
For  which  this  miller  stole  both  meal  and  corn 
An  hundred  times  more  than  bef  om. 
For  theretofore  he  stole  but  courteously. 
But  now  he  was  a  thief  outrageously. 
For  which  the  warden  chid  and  made  fare,^ 
But  thereof  set  the  miller  not  a  tare ; ' 
He  craok'd  his  boast,  ^^  and  swore  it  was  not 
^        so. 

/    Then  were  there  younge  poore  scholars  two, 

[That  dwelled  in  the  hall  of  which  I  say; 

J  Testif  ^1  they  were,  and  lusty  for  to  play ; 

I  And  only  for  their  mirth  and  revelry 
Upon  the  warden  busily  they  cry. 
To  give  them  leave  for  but  a  little  stound,'^ 

I  To  go  to  mill,  and  see  their  corn  y-ground : 
And  hardily  >'  they  durste  lay  their  neck, 
The  miller  should  not  steal  them  half  a  peek 
Of  com  by  sleight,  nor  them  by  force  bereave.^'' 
And  at  the  last  the  warden  give  them  leave : 
John  hight  the  one,  and  Alein  hight  the  other. 
Of  one   town   were   they  born,   that   highte 

Strother,!' 
Far  in  the  North,  I  cannot  tell  you  where. 
This  Alein  he  made  ready  all  his  gear. 
And  on  a  horse  the  sack  he  cast  anon : 
Forth  went  Alein  the  clerk,  and  also  John, 
With  good  sword  and  with  buckler  by  their 

side. 
John  knew  the  way,  him  needed  not  no  guide. 
And  at  the  mill  the  sadc  adown  he  lay'th. 

Alein  spake  first ;  "  All  hail,  Simto,  in  faith. 
How  fares  thy  faire  daughter,  and  thy  wife  ?  " 
"Alein,  welcome,"  quoth  Simkin,  "by  my  life, 
And  John  also  :  how  now,  what  do  ye  here?" 
"By  God,  Sim&n,"  quoth  John,  "need  has  no 

peer.^® 
Him  serve  himself  behoves  that  has  no  swain,^' 
Or  else  he  is  a  fool,  as  clerkes  sayn. 
Our  manciple  I  hope  ^  he  will  be  dead, 
So  workes  aye  the  wanges^*"  in  his  head : 
And  therefore  is  I  come,  and  eke  Alein, 

1  Spent.  2  Toll  taken  for  grinding ;  custom, 

s  £specia1l7. 

*  The  hall  or  college  at  Cambridge  with  the  gallery 
or  upper  storey ;  supposed  to  have  been  Claro  Hall. 
5  Suddenly.  ^  steward;  provisionerof  the  hall. 

7  Thought  certainly.  s  Ado. 

9  Cared  the  miller  not  a  rush.  w  Talked  big. 
n  Headstrong,  wild-brained ;  French,  "entStg," 

12  Short  time.  13  Boldly.  1*  Take  away. 

15  Tyrwhitt points  to  AnStruther,  in  Fife  ;  Mr  Wright 
to  the  Vale  of  Langstroth,  in  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire. Chaucer  has  given  the  scholars  a  dialect  that 
may  have  belonged  to  either  district,  although  it  more 
immediately  suggests  the  more  northern  of  the  two. 

10  Bqnal.       -        1?  Servant.  18  Expect. 


To  grind  our  com  and  carry  it  home  again : 
I  pray  you  speed  us  hence  as  weU  ye  may. 
"  It'shall  be  done,"  quoth  Simkin,  "by  my  fay. 
What  will  ye  do  whUe  that  it  la  in  hand?"  ^^ 
"  By  God,  light  by  the  hopper  will  I  stand," 
Quoth  John,  "aiid  see  how  that  the  corn  goes 

in. 
Yet  saw  I  never,  by  my' father's  kin. 
How  that  the  hopper  waggSs  to  and  fro." 
Alein  answered,  "  John,  and  wilt  thou  so? 
Then  will  I  be  beneath?,  by  my  crown, 
And  see  how  that  the  meale  falls  adown 
Into  the  trough,  that  shall  be  my  disport :  ^ 
For,  John,  in  faith  I  may  be  of  your  sort ; 
I  is  as  ill  a  miller  as  is  ye." 

This  miller  smiled  at  their  nicgty,^^ 
And  thoiight,  "All  this  is  done  but  for  a  wile. 
They  weenen^^  that  no  man  may  them  beguile, 
But  by  my  thrift  yet  shall  I  blear  their  eye,''* 
For  all  the  sleight  in  their  philosophy. 
The  more  quaintg  knackgs  '^  that  they  make. 
The  more  will  I  steal  when  that  I  take. 
Instead  of  flour  yet  will  I  give  them  bren.^ 
The  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  m«n. 
As  whilom  to  the  wolf  thus  spake  the  mare :  ^ 
Of  all  their  art  ne  count  I  not  a  tare." 
Out  at  the  door  he  went  full  privily, 
When  that  he  saw  his  time,  softely. 
He  looked  up  and  down,  until  he  found 
The  clerkes'  ^orse,  there  as  he  stood  y-bound 
Behind  the  mill,  under  a  levesell :  '^ 
And  to  the  horse  he  went  him  fair  and  well. 
And  stripped. off  the  bridle  right  anon. 
And  when  the  horse  was  loose,  he  gan  to  gon 
Toward  the  fen,  where  wildS  mares  run, 
Forth,  with  "  Wehee  !"  through  thick  and  eko 

through  thin. 
This  miller  went  again,  no  word  he  said. 
But  did   his  note,^  and  with  these    clerkes 

play'd,2» 
Till  that  their  corn  was  fair  and  weU  y-ground. 
And  when  the  meal  was  sacked  and  y-bound, 
Then  John  went  out,  and  found  his  horse  away. 
And  gan  to  cry,  "  Harow,  and  well-away  ! 
Our  horse  is  lost :  Alein,  for  Godde's  bones, 
Step  on  thy  feet ;  come  off,  man,  aU  at  once : 
Alas !  our  warden  has  his  palfrey  lorn."  so 
This  Alein  all  forgot,  both  meal  and  corn ; 
All  was  out  of  his  mind  his  husbandry  :i'i 
"What,  which  way  is  he  gone?"  he  gan  to 

cry. 
The  wife  came  leaping  inward  at  a  renne,^^ 
She  said ;  "  Alas !  your  horse  went  to  the  feu 
With  wilde  imares,  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

19  Grinders,  cheek-teeth;  Anglo-Saxon,  "wang,"the 
cheek;  German,  "Wange." 

20  Amusement.  21  Simplicity. 

22  Think.'  23  See  note  26,  page  64. 

2*  Odd  little  tricks.  S6  Bran. 

26  In  the  "Cento  Novelle  Antiohe,"  the  story  is  told 
of  a  mule,  which  pretends  that  his  name  is  written  on 
the  bottom  of  his  hind  foot.  The  wolf  attempts  to 
read  it,  the  mule  kills  him  with  a  kick  in  the  forehead ; 
and  the  fox,  looking  on,  remarks  that  "  every  man  of 
letters  is  not  wise."  A  similar  story  is  told  in  "  Rey- 
nard the  Pox." 

27  An  arbour;  Anglo-Saxon,  "lefe-setl,"  leafy  seat. 

28  Business  ;  German,  "  Noth,"  necessity.    29  Jested. 
30  Lost.   -31  Careful  watch  over  the  corn.     32  Run. 


TH^  REEVE'S  TALE. 
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Unttank'  come  on  his  hand  that  bound  him  so, 
And  his  that  better  should  have  knit  the  rein." 
"Alas!"  quoth  John,  "  Alein,  for  Ohriste's pain 
lay  down  thy  sword,  and  I  shall  mine  also. 
I  is  full  wight,^  God  wate,'  as  is  a  roe. 
By  Godde's  soul  he  shall  not  scape  us  bathe.^ 
■Why  n'  had  thou  put  the  oapel '  in  the  lathe  ?° 
111  hail,  Alein,  by  God  thou  is  a  fonne."' 
These  silly  olerkes  have  full  fast  y-run 
Toward  the  fen,  both  Alein  and  eke  John ; 
And  when  the  miller  saw  that  they  were  gone, 
He  half  a  bushel  of  their  flour  did  take. 
And  bade  his  wife  go  knead  it  in  a  cake. 
He  said ;  "  I  trow,  the  clerkSs  were  afeard. 
Yet  can  a  miller  make  a  olerke's  beard,^ 
For  all  his  art :  yea,  let  them  go  their  way  ! 
Lo  where  they  go !  yea,  let  the  children  play  : 
They  get  him  not  so  lightly,  by  my  crown." 
These  silly  clerkes  runnen  up  and  down 
With    "  Keep,   keep ;    stand,    stand ;    jossa,^ 

warderero. 
Go  whistle  thou,  and  I  shall  keep^"  him  here." 
But  shortly,  till  that  it  was  very  night 
They  coulde  not,  though  they  did  all  their 

might, 
Tlieir  capel  catch,  he  ran  alway  so  fast : 
Till  in  a  ditch  they  caught  him  at  the  last. 

Weary  and  wet,  as  beastes  in  the  rain. 
Comes  silly  John,  and  with  him  comes  Alein. 
"Alas,"  quoth  John,  "  the  day  that  I  was  born ! 
Now  are  we  driv'n  till  hething^^  and  till  scorn. 
Our  corn  is  stol'n,  men  will  us  f  onnes  '  call. 
Both  the  warden,  and  eke  our  fellows  all. 
And  namely'^  the  miller,  well-away ! " 
Thus  plained  John,  as  he  went  by  the  way 
Toward  the  miU,  and  Bayard  "  in  his  hand. 
The  miller  sitting  by  the  fire  he  fand.^^ 
For  it  was  night,   and  forther^''  might  they 

not. 
But  for  the  love  of  God  they  him  besought 
Of  herberow  and  ease,^'  for  their  penuj.'^ 
"Tlie  miller  said  again,  "  If  there  be  any,' "'  i 

Sach  as  it  is,  yet  shall  ye  have  your  part. 
'  Mine  house  is  strait,  but  ye  have  learned  art ; 
Te  can  by  arguments  maken  a  place 
A  mile  broad,  of  twenty  foot  of  space. 
Let  see  now  if  this  place  may  sufiice, 
Or  make  it  room  with  speech,  as  is  your  guise. "  ^' 
"Now,  Simon,"  said   this  John,    "by  Saint 
'       Cuthberd 

Aye  is  thou  merry,  and  that  is  fair  answer'd. 
X  have  heard  say,  man  shall  take  of  two  things, 
Sach  as  he  findes,  or  such  as  he  brings. 

F     1  III  luck,  a  curse.  a  Swift. 

:  ,'3  Knows.  *  Both;  Scottioi?,  "baith." 

I^'  -5  Horse ;  French,   "  cheval ;"  Italian,    "  cavallo," 
;,  torn  Latin,  "cavallus."  6  Barn.  7  Fool. 

'%  , '  Cheat  a  scholar ;  French,  "  (aire  la  barbe  ; "  and 
Boccaccio  uses  the  proverb  in  the  same  sense. 

9  Turn.  10  Catch,  intercept ;  Scottloe,  "  kep." 

1- Mockery.  12  Especially. 

^  The  bay  horse,  1*  Found. 

^  Fooceed  on  their  way, 

16  Lodging  and  entertainment. 

".Payment,  is  Fashion. 

19  *'&ar"is  Scotchfor  "cause;"  some  editions  read, 
■  (loirever.  "  get  us  some."  20  Allure. 

21  Blankets,  coverlets,  made  at  Chalons. 

^  Side  by  side.  23  Boomier  lodging. 
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But  specially  I  pray  thee,  hoste  dear,  1 

Gar^'  us  have  meat  and  drink,  and  make  us 

cheer. 
And  we  shall  pay  thee  truly  at  the  full : 
With  empty  hand  men  may  not  hawkes  tuU.^o 
Lo  here  our  silver  ready  for  to  spend." 

This  miller  to  the  town  his  daughter  send 
For  ale  and  bread,  and  roasted  them  a  goose, 
And  bound  their  horse,  he  should  no  more  go 

loose : 
And  them  in  his  own  chamber  made  a  bed. 
With  sheetijs  and  with  Chalons'"  fair  y-spread, 
Wot  from  his  owen  bed  ten  foot  or  twelve  : 
His  daughter  had  a  bed  all  by  herselve, 
Right  in  the  samS  chamber  by  and  by :  ^ 
It  might  no  better  be,  and  cause  why, — 
There  was  no  roomer  herberow  ''^  in  the  place. 
They  suppen,  and  they  speaken  of  solace. 
And  drinken  ever  strong  ale  at  the  best. 
AboutS  midnight  went  they  all  to  rest. 
Well  had  this  miller  varnished  his  head ; 
Pull  pale  he  was,  fordrunken,  and  nought  red.^i 
He  yoxed,'''  and  he  spake  thorough  the  nose, 
As  he  were  in  the  quakke,^''  or  in  the  pose.''' 
To  bed  he  went,  and  with  him  went  his  wife. 
As  any  jay  she  light  was  and  iolife,^^ 
So  was  her  jolly  whistle  well  y-wet. 
The  cradle  at  her  bedde's  feet  was  set. 
To  rock,  and  eke  to  give  the  child  to  suck. 
And  when  that  drunken  was  all  in  the  crock'''' 
To  bedde  went  the  daughter  right  anon. 
To  bedde  went  Alein,  and  also  John. 
There  was  no  more ;  needed  them  no  dwale.^" 
This  miller  had  so  wisly^i  bibbed  ale, 
That  as  a  horse  he  snorted  in  his  ^leep. 
Nor  of  his  tail  behind  he  took  no  keep.^^ 
His  wife  bare  him  a  burdotin,^  a  full  strong; 
Men  might  their  routing  ^^  hearen  a  furlong. 
The  wenche  routed  eke  for  company. 

Alein  the  clerk,  that  heard  this  melody. 
He  poked  John,  and  saide  :  "  Sleepest  thou? 
Heardest  thou  ever  such  a  song  ere  now? 
Lo  what  a  compline  ^  is  y-melP"  them  all. 
A  wilds  fire  upon  their  bodies  fall. 
Who  hearken'd  ever  such  a  ferly''  thing? 
Yea,  they  shall  have  the  flow'r  of  ill  ending ! 
This  longe  night  there  tides  ^  me  no  rest. 
But  yet  no  f orce,^  all  shall  be  for  the  best. 
For,  John,"  said  he,  "as  ever  may  I  thrive, 
If  that  I  may,  yon  wenche  will  I  swive.^" 
Some  easement  has  law  y-shapen  "^  us. 
For,  John,  there  is  a  law  that  sayeth  thus. 
That  if  a  man  in  one  point  be  oggriev'd, 

21  Brunk,  and  without  his  wits  about  him. 

25  Hiccuped. 

20  Inarticulate  sound  accompanying  bodily  exertion. 

27  Catarrh.  28  Jolly. 

29  Pitcher,  cruse ;  Anglo-Saxon,  "crocca;"  Germane 
"Krug;"  hence  "crockery." 

80  Night-shade,  iolamwm,  somniferum,  given  to  cans, 
sleep.  11  Certainly.  3"  Heed. 

33  Bass;  "burden"ofasong.'  It  originally  means  the 
drone  of  a  bagpipe ;  French,  "bourdon."    31  Snoring. 

3d  Even-song  in  the  Church  service ;  chorus. 

26  Among. 

37  Strange,  In  Scotland,  a  "  ferlie  "  is  an  unwonted 
or  remarkable  sight.  38  Comes  to  me. 

39  Matter.  <w  Enjoy  carnally. 

11  Some  satisfaction,  pleasure,  has  law  provided; 
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That  in  another  he  shall  bo  reUev'd. 
Our  com  is  stol'n,  soothly  it  is  no  nay, 
And  we  ha\ie  had  an  evil  fit  to-day. 
And  since  I  shall  have  none  amendSment 
Against  my  loss,  I  will  have  easement : 
By  Godde's  soul,  it  shall  none  other  be:'' 
This  John  anaw6r'd;  "  Alein,  avisS  thee  :^ 
The  miller  is  a  perilous  man,"  he  said, 
"And  if  that  he  cut  of  his  sleep  abraid,* 
He  mights  do  us  both  a  villainy.''^ 
Alein  answgr'd ;  "  I  count  him  not  a  fly." 
And  up  he  rose,  and  by  the  wench  he  crept. 
This  wenche  lay  upright,  and  fast  she  slept. 
Till  he  so  nigh  was,  ere  she  might  espy, 
That  it  had  been  too  latB  for  to  cry : 
And,  shortly  for  to  say,  they  were  at  one. 
Now  play,  Alein,  for  I  will  speak  of  John. 

This  John  lay  still  a  furlong  way  or  two,* 
And  to  himself  he  mad8  ruth'  and  woe. 
"Alas!  "  quoth  he,  "this  is  a  wicked  jape ; " 
Now  may  I  say,  that  I  is  but  an  ape. 
Yet  has  my  fellow  somewhat  for  his  harm  j 
He  has  the  miller's  daughter  in  his  arm : 
He  auntred'  him,  and  hath  his  needSs  sped. 
And  I  lie  as  a  drafi-sack  in  my  bed ; 
And  when  this  jape  is  told  another  day, 
I  shall  be  held  a  daffe  ^  or  a  cockenay :' 
I  will  arise,  and  auntre  it,  by  my  fay  : 
TJnhardy  is  unsely,'"  as  men  say." 
And  up  he  rose,  and  sof  tely  he  went 
Unto  the  cradle,  and  in  his  hand  it  hent," 
And  bare  it  soft  unto  his  beddS's  feet. 
Soon  after  this  the  wife  her  routing  lete,'^ 
And  gan  awake,  and  went  her  out  to  piss. 
And  came  again,  and  gan  the  cradle  miss, 

'  And  groped  here  and  there,  but  she  found  none. 
"  Alas  ! "  quoth  she,  "I  had  almost  misgone, 
I  had  almost  gone  to  the  clerkBs'  bed. 
Ey !  lenedicite,  then  had  I  foul  y-sped." 
And  forth  she  went,  till  she  the  cradle  fand. 
She  groped  alway  farther  with  her  hand. 
And  found  the  bed,  and  thoughts  not  but  go6d,'' 
Because  that  the  cradle  by  it  stood, 

■  And  wist  not  where  she  was,  for  it  was  derk ; 
But  fair  and  well  she  crept  in  by  the  clerk, 
And  lay  full  still,  and  would  have  caught  a  sleep. 
Within  a  while  this  John  the  clerk  up  leap. 
And  on  this  goode  wife  laid  on  full  sore ; 
So  merry  a  fit  had  she  not  had  full  yore.^* 
He  pricked  hard  and  deep,  as  he  were  mad. 
This  jolly  life  have  these  two  elerkBs  lad. 
Till  that  the  thirds  cook  began  "to  sing. 

,  Alein  wax'd  weary  in  the  morrowing. 
For  he  had  swonken^'  all  the  longS  night, 
And  saidS ;  "  Farewell,  Malkin,  my  sweet  wight. 
The  day  is  come,  I  may  no  longer  bide. 
But  evermore,  where  so  I  go  or  ride, 

1  Have  a  care.  2  Awaked.  3  Mischief. 

*  See  note  12,  page  62.  6  Wail. 

«  Trick,  befooling.  7  Adventured. 

'    s  A  coward,  bloclshead. 

0  A  term  of  contempt,  probably  borrowed  from  the 
fcltoben ;  a  cook,  in  base  Latin,  being  termed  "  co^ui- 
narius."    Compare  French  "coquin,"  rascal. 

10  The  cowardly  is  unlucky,"  "nothing venture,  no. 
thing  have;"  German,  "unselig,"  unhappy. 

11  Took.  1!  Left  off.  13  Had  no  suspicion. 
1«  Long.          15  Laboured.       is  Health. 


I  is  thine  owen  clerk,  so  have  I  hele." 

"Now,  dears  leman,""  quoth  she,  "go,  fare- 

wele : 
But  ere  thou  go,  one  thing  I  will  thee  tell. 
When  that  thou  wendest  homeward  by  the  mill. 
Right  at  the  entry  of  the  door  behind 
Thou  shalt  a  cake  of  half  a  bushel  find, 
That  was  y-maJced  of  thine  owen  meal. 
Which  that  I  help'd  my  father  for  to  steal. 
And,  goods  leman,  God  thee  save  and  keep.'' 
And  with  that  word  she  gan  almost  to  weep. 
Alein  uprose  and  thought,  "Ere  the  day  daw 
I  will  go  creepen  in  by  my  fellow : " 
And  found  the  cradle  with  his  hand  anon. 
"By  God  I"  thought  he,   "all  wrong  I  lava 

misgone : 
My  head  is  totty  of  my  swinkis  to-night, 
That  maketh  me  that  I  go  not  aright. 
I  wot  well  by  the  cradle  I  have  misgo' ; 
Here  lie  the  miller  and  his  wife  also." 
And  forth  he  went  a  twenty  devil  way 
Unto  the  bed,  there  as  the  miUer  lay. 
He  ween'di'  t'  have  creeped  by  his  fellow  John, 
And  by  the  miller  in  he  crept  anon, 
Andcaught  him  by  the  neck,  and  gan  him  shake, 
And  said  ;   "  Thou  John,  thou  swine's-head, 


For  ChristS's  soul,  and  hear  a  noble  game  ! 
For  by  that  lord  that  called  is  Saiut  Jam'e, 
As  I  have  thries  in  this  shorts  night 
Swived  the  miller's  daughter  bolt-upright, 
While  thou  hast  as  a  coward  lain  aghast."  '" 

"  Thoufalse  harlot,"  quoth  the  miller,  "hast? 
Ah,  falsS  traitor,  falsS  clerk,"  quoth  he, 
"  Thou  shalt  be  dead,  by  GoddS's  dignity, 
Who  durstS  be  so  bold  to  dispar%e  ^i 
My  daughter,  that  is  come  of  such  linedge  ?" 
And  by  the  throatS-ball  ^  he  caught  Alein, 
And  he  him  hent  ^  dispiteously  ^  again. 
And  on  the  nose  he  smote  him  with  his  fist ; 
Down  ran  the  bloody  stream  upon  his  breast : 
And  in  the  floor  with  nose  and  mbuth  all  broke 
They  wallow,  as  do  two  pigs  in  a  poke. 
And  up  they  go,  and  down  again  anon, 
Till  that  the  miller  spumed^''  on  a  stone. 
And  down  h6  backward  fell  upon  his  wife. 
That  wistS  nothing  of  this  nicS,  strife  : 
For  she  was  fall'n  asleepa  little  wight  ^ 
With  John  the  clerk,  that  waked  had  all  night : 
And  with  the  fall  out  of  her  sleep  she  braid.^ 
"  Help,  holy  cross  of  BrdmSholm,"  "^  she  said ; 
"  In  maims  tuas  I  Lord,  to  thee  I  call. 
Awake,  Sim6n,  the  fiend  is  on  me  fall ; 
Mine  heart  is  broken ;  help ;  I  am  but  dead : 
There  li'th  one  on  my  womb  and  on  mine  head. 
Help,  Simkin,  for  these  false  clerks  do  fight," 
This  John  start  up  as  fast  as  e'er  he  might, 

17  Sweetheart ;  the  word  was  used  of  either  sex. 

18  Giddy,  tottering,  with  my  hard  work. 

19  Thought.  20  Afraid. 

21  Disgrace,  do  indignity  toj 

22  The  protuberance  in  the  throat,  called  ■'  Adam's 
apple."  23  Seized.  21  Angrily. 

25  stumbled.  26  while.  27  Woke. 

28  A  common  adjuration  at  that  time ;  the  cross  or, 
rood  of  the  prlonr  of  Bromholm,  in  Norfolk,  was  said 
to  contain  part  of  the  real  cross,  and  therefore  held  In " 
high  esteem. 
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And  groped  by  the  -vralles  to  and  fro 
To  find  a  staff ;  and  she  start  up  also, 
And  knew  tha  estres  i  better  than  this  John, 
And  by  the  -wall  she  took  a  staff  anon : 
And  saw  a  little  shimmering  of  a  light, 
For  at  an  hole  in  shone  the  moone  bright, 
And  by  that  light  she  saw  them  both  the  two, 
But  siokerly  ^  she  wist  not  who  was  who. 
But  as  she  saw  a  white  thing  in  her  eye. 
And  when  she  gan  this  white  thing  espy, 
She  ween'd  '  the  clerk  had  wear'd  a  volupera ;  * 
And  with  the  staff  she  drew  aye  nere  and  nere," 
And  ween'd  to  have  hit  this  Alein  at  the  full, 
And  smote  the  miller  on  the  pilled  °  skull, 
That  down  he  went,  and  cried,  "Harowl  I  die." 
These  olerkes  beat  him  well,  and  let  him  lie. 
And  greithen  '  them,  and  take  their  horse  anon, 
And  eke  their  meal,  and  on  their  way  they  gon : 
And  at  the  mill  door  eke  they  took  their  cake 
Of  half  a  bushel  flour,  fuu  wbU  y-bake. 
Thus  is  the  proude  miller  well  y-beat. 
And  hath  y-lost  the  grinding  of  the  wheat. 
And  payed  for  the  supper  every  deal  ^ 
Of  Alein  and  of  John,  that  beat  him  well ; 
His  wife  is  swived,  and  his  daughter  als ;" 
Lo,  such  it  is  a  miller  to  be  false. 
And  therefore  this  proverb  is  said  full  sooth, 
"  Him  thar  "•  not  winnen  ^^  well  that  evil  do'th ; 
,  A  guiler  shall  himself  beguiled  be  ;" 
And  God  that  sitteth  high  in  majesty 
Save  all  this  company,  both  great  and  smale. 
Thus  have  I  quit  '^  the  Miller  in  my  tale. 
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THE  PROLOGUE. 


THECookof  London,  while  theEeeve  thus  spake. 

For  joy  he  laugh'd  and  clapp'd  him  on  the  back : 

"Aha ! "  quoth  he,  "  for  Christe's  passi6n, 

This  Miller  had  a  sharp  conclusi6n. 

Upon  this  argument  of  herbergage.^^ 

Well  saidS  Solomon  in  his  language. 

Bring  thou  not  every  man  into  thine  house. 

For  harbouring  by  night  is  perilolis. 

Well  ought  a  man  avised  for  to  be  " 

Whom  that  he  brought  into  his  privity. 

I  pray  to  God  to  give  me  sorrow  and  care 

If  ever,  since  I  hightS  ^^  Hodge  of  Ware, 

Heard  I  a  miller  better  set  a-werk  ;i^ 

He  had  a  jape^'  of  malice  in  the  derk. 

But  God  forbid  that  we  should  stintgis  here. 

And  therefore  if  ye  will  vouchsafe  to  hear 

1  Apartment.  ^  Certainly. 

3  Supposed.  *  Night-cap. 

,  S  'Nearer  and  nearer.  '  Bald. 

'  MajceTeady,  dress.       '  Every  bit.       »  Also. 
10  ytehoTes;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "  thearflan,"  to 
lie  Obliged.  "  Oain  ;  obtain  good. 

IS.  Made  myself  quits  with,  paid  off. 

f  lodging.        M  A  man  should  take  good  heed. 
'Since  my  name  was.         i^  Better  handled. 
"  Trick.         18  Stop.  i'  An  article  of  cookeiy. 

^  Be  not  angiy  with  my  jesting. 
^  True  Jest  no  jest.         sa  Else  we  part  company. 
"'^  Innkeeper. 


A  tale  of  me,  that  am  a  poore  man, 

I  wiU  you  tell  as  well  as  e'er  I  can  • 

A  little  jape  that  feU  in  our  city," 

Our  Host  answ&'d  and  said ;  "  I  grant  it  thee. 
Eoger,  tell  on ;  and  look  that  it  be  good, 
For  many  a  pasty  hast  thou  letten  blood. 
And  many  a  Jack  of  Dover  i"  hast  thou  sold. 
That  had  been  twioS  hot  and  twioB  cold. 
Of  many  a  pilgrim  hast  thou  Christe's  curse, 
For  of  thy  parsley  yet  fare  they  the  worse. 
That  they  have  eaten  in  thy  stubble  goose ; 
For  in  thy  shop  doth  many  a  fly  go  loose. 
Now  tell  on,  gentle  Eoger,  by  thy  name, 
But  yet  I  pray  thee  be  not  \*roth  for  game  -^ 
A  man  may  say  full  sooth  in  game  and  play." 
"  Thou  sayst  fuU  sooth,"  quoth  Eoger,  "  by  my 

fay; 

But  sooth  play  quad  play,2i  as  the  Fleming  saith, 
And  therefore,  Harry  BaiUy,  by  thy  faith. 
Be  thou  not  wroth,  else  we  departs  ^  heie, 
Though  that  my  tale  be  of  an  hostelSre.^ 
But  natheless,  I  will  not  teU  it  yet. 
But  ere  w6  part,  y-wis^  thou  shalt  be  quit." 
And  therewithal  he  laugh'd  and  madS  cheer," 
And  told  his  tale,  as  ye  shall  after  hear. 


A  prentice  whilom  dwelt  in  our  city, 

And  of  a  craft  of  victuallers  was  he : 

GaiUiard  ^  he  was,  as  goldfinch  in  the  shaw," 

Brown  as  a  berry,  a  proper  short  fellaw : 

"With  lockes  black,  combed  full  fetisly.''' 

And  dance  he  could  so  weU  and  jollily. 

That  he  was  caUed  Perkin  EeveUour. 

He  was  as  fuU  of  love  and  paramour, 

As  is  the  honeycomb  of  honey  sweet ; 

WeU  was  the  wenchS  that  with  him  might  meet. 

At  every  bridal  would  he  sing  and  hop ; 

He  better  lov'd  the  tavern  than  the  shop. 

For  when  there  any  riding  was  in  Cheap,  29 

Out  of  the  shopp6  thither  would  he  leap. 

And,  tin  that  he  had  all  the  sight  y-seen. 

And  danced  well,  he  would  not  come  again ; 

And  gather'd  him  a  meinie  of  his  sort,'" 

To  hop  and  sing,  and  makS  such  disport : 

And  there  they  settS  steven^i  for  to  meet 

To  playen  at  the  dice  in  such  a  street. 

For  in  the  townS  was  there  no  prentice 

That  fairer  oouldS  cast  a  pair  of  dice 

Than  Perkin  could ;  and  thereto  he  was  free 

Of  his  dispence,  in  place  of  privity. '^ 

That  found  his  master  well  in  his  chaffare,'' 

For  of tentime  he  found  his  box  full  bare. 

34  Assuredly.  It  may  be  remembered  that  each 
pilgrim  was  bound  to  tell  two  stories ;  one  on  the  way 
to  Canterbury,  the  other  returning. 

25  French,  "fit  bonne  mine;  "put  on  a  pleasant  coun- 
tenance. "6  Xively,  gay. 

S7  Shade,  grove.  =8  DaintQy. 

as  Cheapside,  where  jousts  were  sometimes  held,  and 
which  was  the  great  scene  of  city  revels  and  proces- 
sions. 30  Company  of  fellows  like  himself. 

31  Made  appointment. 

aa  And,  moreover,  he  spent  money  liberally  In  places 
where  he  could  do  sb  without  being  obserred. 

33  Wares,  merchandise. 
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For,  soothSly,  a  prentice  revelloflr, 
That  haunteth  dice,  riot,  and  paramotir, 
Hia  master  shall  it  in  his  shop  abie,^ 
All  2  have  he  no  part  of  the  minstrelsy. 
For  theft  and  riot  they  be  convertible, 
All  2  can  they  play  on  giteru  or  ribible.^ 
Eevel  and  truth,  as  in  a  low  degree, 
They  be  full  wroth  *  all  day,  as  men  may  see. 

This  jolly  prentice  with  his  master  bode. 
Till  he  was  nigh  out  of  his  prenticehood, 
All  ^  were  he  snubbed^  both  early  and  late, 
And  sometimes  led  with  revel  to  Newgate. 
But  at  the  last  his  master  him  bethought. 
Upon  a  day  when  he  his  paper"  sought. 
Of  a  proverb,  that  saith  this  same  word ; 
Better  is  rotten  apple  out  of  hoard. 
Than  that  it  should  rot  all  the  remendnt : 
So  fares  it  by  a  riotous  serv&nt ; 
It  is  well  lesse  harm  to  let  him  pace,' 
Than  he  shend  ^  all  the  servants  in  the  i^lace. 
Therefore  his  master  gave  him  a  quittance. 
And  bade  him  go,  with  sorrow  and  mischance. 
And  thus  this  jolly  prentice  had  hia  leve :  * 
Now  let  him  riot  all  the  night,  or  leave.'" 

And,  for  there  is  no  thief  without  a  louke.ii 
That  helpeth  him  to  wasten  and  to  aoul£  '^ 
Of  that  he  bribe  can,  or  borrow  may, 
Anon  he  sent  his  bed  and  his  array 
Unto  a  compere  '*  of  his  owen  sort. 
That  loved  dice,  and  riot,  and  disport ; 
And  had  a  wife,  that  held  for  countenance  ^^ 
A  shop,  and  swived'^  for  her  sustenance. 


THE  MAN  OF  LAWS  TALE. 


THE  PBOLOGUE. 


OUE  Hoste  saw  well  that  the  brighte  sun 

Th'  arc  of  his  artificial  day  had  run 

The  fourths  part,  and  half  an  houre  more ; 

And,  though  he  were  not  deep  expert  in  lore. 

He  wist  it  was  the  eight-and-twenty  day 

Of  April,  that  is  messenger  to  May ; 

And  saw  well  that  the  shadow  of  every  tree 

Was  in  its' length  of  the  same  quantity 

That  was  the  body  erect  that  caused  it ; 

And  therefore  by  the  shadow  he  took  his  wit,'' 


—  -That  Ph(»bus,  which  that  stone  so  clear  aftd 
bright, 
Degrees  was  five-and-forty  olomb  on  height; 
And  for  that  day,  as.in  that  latitude. 
It  was  ten  of  the  clock,  he  gan  conclude ; 
And  suddenly  he  plight  '^  hia  horse  about. 

"  liOrdings,"  quoth  he,  "  I  warn  you  all  this 
rout," 
The  fourthe  partie  of  this  day  is  gone. 
Now  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  Saint  John 
Lose  no  time,  aa  farforth  aa  ye  may. 
Lordings,  the  timS  wasteth  night  and  day. 
And  steals  from  us,  what  privily  sleeping. 
And  what  through  negligence  in  our  waking, 
--Mts  doth  the  stream,  that  turneth  never  again. 
Descending  from  the  mountain  to  the  plain. 
Well  might  Seneo,  and  many  a  philos6pher, 
--  JBewaile  time  more  than  gold  in  coffer. 
For  loss  of  chattels  may  recover'd  be, 
-But  loss  of  timS  shendeth  2"  us,  quoth  he. 
It  will  not  come  again,  withoute  dread,''' 
No  more  than  will  Malkin's  maidenhead,^^ 
When  she  hath  lost  it  in  her  wantonness. 
Let  us  not  moulds  thus  in  idleness. 
Sir  Man  of  Law,"  quoth  he,  "  so  have  ye  bliss. 
Tell  ua  a  tale  anon,  as  forword  is.^ 
Ye  be  submitted  through  your  free  assent 
To  stand  in  this  case  at  my  judgement. 
Acquit  you  now,  and  holde  your  behest ;  ^■' 
Then  have  ye  done  your  devoir  2'  at  the  least." 

"Hoste,"  quoth  he,   " de_£ar:_dilMiii-Jeo-~as- 

To  breake  forword  is  not  mine  intent. 
Behest  is  debt,  and  I  would  hold  it  fain. 
All  my  behest ;  X  can  no  better  sayn. 
For  such  law  as  a  man  gives  another  wight, 
He  should  himselfe  usen  it  by  right. 
Thus  will  our  text :  but  natheleas  certain 
I  can  right  now  no  thrifty^'  talS  sayn, 
But  Chaucer  (though  he  can  but  lewedly^ 
-  -On  metres  and  on  rhyming  craftily) 
Hath  said  them,  in  such  English  aa  he  can. 
Of  olde  time,  as  knoweth  many  a  man. 
And  if  he  have  not  said  them,  leve  ^  brother. 
In  one  book,  he  hath  said  them  in  another 
For  he  hath  told  of  lovers  up  and  down, 
More  than  OvidS  made  of  mentiouu  ^ 
In  his  Epistolae,  that  be  full  old. 
Why  should  I  telle  them,  since  they  be  told? 
In  youth  he  made  of  Ceyx  and  Aloyon,^' 


1  Suffer  for.        ^  Although.       3  Guitar  or  rebeck. 
4  At  variance.  5  Hebuked, 

6  Certificate  of  completed  apprenticeship. 

7  Pass,^go.  8  Uori'upt. 
9  What  he  loved,  his  desire.           lo  Refrain. 

11  The  precise  meaning  of  the  word  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  doubtless  included  in  the  cant  term  "pal." 

12  Suck,  consume,  spend.  IS  Comrade. 

14  For  the  sake  of  appearances. 

15  Prostituted  herself. 

16  The  Cook's  Tale  is  unfinished  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts ;  but  in  some,  of  minor  authority,  the  Cook  is 
made  tobreakoffhis  tale,  because  "it  is  so  foul,"  and  to 
tell  the  story  of  Gamelyn,  on  which  Shakespeare's  "As 
You  Like  It "  is  founded.  The  story  is  not  Chaucei-'s, 
and  is  dilferent'  in  metre,  and  inferior  in  cbmposition 
to  the  Tales.  It  is  supposed  that  Chaucer  ekpunged 
the  Cook's  Tale  for  the  same  reason  that  made  him 
on  his  death-bed  lament  that  he  had  written  so  much 
"ribaldry." 


17  Knowledge. 

18  Pulled;  the  word  is  an  obsolete  past  tense  from 
"pluck."  19  Company. 

iO  Destroys.  21  Doubt. 

22  A  proverbial  saying ;  which,  however,  had  ob- 
tained fresh  point  from  the  Reeve's  Tale,  to  which  the 
Host  doubtless  refers. 

23  According  to  our  bargain. 

24  Keep  your  promise.  25  Duty. 

26  It  is  characteristic  that  the  somejjhatDjaBHpus 
-Sageant  of  Law  should  couch  his'tSsent  in'thes^^" 
barudlwuif'4'reuch,  then  familiar  in  law  procedui'e 

a  Worthy: 

28  Understands  but  imperfectly. 

29  Dear.  30  Made  mention  of. 

31  In  the  Introduction  to  the  poem  called  "The 
Dream  of  Chaucer;"  or,  "The  Book  of  the  Duchess." 
It  relates  to  the  death  of  Blanche,  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  poet's  patron,  and  after- 
wai-ds  his  connexion  by  marriage. 


THE  MAN  OF  LAW'S  TALE. 


And  since  then  hath  he  spoke  of  every  one 
These  noble  wives,  and  these  lovers  eke. 
Whoso  that  will  his  large  volume  seek    -— 
Called  the  Saintes'  Legend  of  Cupid  :  i  — - 
Ihere  may  he  see  the  large  woundes  wide 
Of  Iiuorece,  and  of  Babylon  Thisbg ; 
The  sword  of  JDido  for  the  false  Enee ; 
The  tree  of  Fhillis  for  her  Demophon  ; 
The  plaint  of  Diane,  and  of  Hermion, 
Of  Ariadne,  and  Hypsipilfi  ; 
>  The  barren  isle  standing  in  the  sea  ; 
The  drown'd  Leander  for  his  fair  Hero ; 
The  teares  of  HelSne,  and  eke  the  woe 
Of  Briseis,  and  Laodamia  ; 
The  cruelty  of  thee,  Queen  Meded, 
Thy  little  children  hanging  by  the  halse,'' 
For  thy  Jason,  that  was  of  love  so  false. 

0  Hypermnestra,  P6nelop',  Alcest', 

Your  wifehood  he  commendeth  with  the  best. 
But  certainly  no  wordB  writeth  he 
Of  thilke  wick'  ^  example  of  Canace, 
That  loved  her  own  brother  sinfully  ; 
(Of  all  such  cursed  stories  I  say,  Fy), 
Or  else  of  Tyrius  Apollonius, 
How  that  the  cursed  king  Antiochus 
Bereft  his  daughter  of  her  maidenhead  ; 
That  is  so  horrible  a  tale  to  read, 
When  he  her  threw  upon  the  pavement. 
And  therefore  he,  of  full  avisemeut,* 
Would  never  write  in  none  of  his  sermons 
Of  such  unkind  °  abominatidns ; 
Nor  I  will  none.rehearse,  if  that  I  may. 
But  of  my  tale  how  shall  I  do  this  day  ? 
Me  were  loth  to  be  liken'd  doubteless 
To  Muses,  that  men  call  Pierides  * 
'  {Metamorphoseos  '  wot  what  I  mean), 
But  natheless  I  recke  not  a  bean. 
Though  I  come  after  him  with  hawebake ; " 

1  speak  in  prose,  and  let  him  rhymes  make." 
And  with  that  word,  he  with  a  sober  cheer 
Began  bis  tale,  and  said  as  ye  shall  hear. 


THE  TALE.' 

0  scatheful  harm,  condition  of  poverty,       — . 
With  thirst,  with  cold,  with  hunger  so  con- 
founded, 
To  aske  help  thee  shameth  in  thine  hearte  ; 

1  Now  called  "  The  Legend  of  Good  Women."    The 
^  names  of  eight  ladies  mentioned  here  are  not  in  the 
"Legend"  as  it  has  come  down  to  us ;  while  those  of 
two  ladies  in  the  "  Legend" — Cleopatra  and  Philomela 
—are  here  omitted, 
^igeok.  3  That  wicked. 

•'Miberately,  advisedly.  6  TJnnatural. 

6  Not  the  Muses,  who  had  their  surname  from  the 
plac6  near  Mount  Olympus  where  the  Thracians  fliet 
.  wol^pped  them  ;  but  the  nine  daughters  of  Pierus, 
lung  of  Macedonia,  whom  he  called  the  nine  %[uses, 
antf  who,  heing  conquered  in  a  contest  with  the  genuine 
;;Bi^rhood,  were  changed  into  birds,  -7  Ovid's. 

^  8- Hawbuck,  country  lout ;  the  common  proverbial 
phrase,  **  to  put  a  rogue  above  a  gentleman,"  may  throw 
"gat  on  the  reading  here,  which  is  difficult, 

9  This  (Dale  is  believed  by  Tyrwhitt  to  have  been 
taken,  with  no  material  change,  from  the  "Oonfessio 
Amantis'VQf  J'ohn  Gower,  who  was  contemporaiy  with 
Chaucer,  ^jihough  somewhat  his  senior,  in  the  pro- 
logue, the. references  to  the  stories  of  Canace,  and  of 


6i 

If  thou  none  ask,  so  sore  art  thou  y-wounded 
That  very  need  unwrappeth  all  thy  wound  hid. 
Maugrg  thine  head  thou  must  for  indigence 
Or  steal,  or  beg,  or  borrow  thy  dispenoe.!" 

Thon  blamest  Christ,  and  sayst  full  bitterly,  - 
He  misdeparteth  ^i  riches  temporal ; 
Thy  neighebour  thou  witest "  sinfully. 
And  sayst,  thou  hast  too  little,  and  he  hath  all : 
"  Parfay  (sayst  thou)  sometime  he  reckon  shall, 
When  that  his  tail  shall  brennen  in  the  glede,!* 
For  he  not  help'd  the  needful  in  their  need." 

Hearken  what  is  the  sentence  of  the  wise : 
Better  to  die  than  to  ihave  indigence. 
Thy  solve  neighgbour  "  will  thee  despise. 
If  thou  be  poor,  farewell  thy  reverence. 
Yet  of  the  wise  man  take  this  sentence. 
Alls  the  days  of  poorg  men  be  wick',1^ 
Beware  therefore  ere  thou  come  to  that  prick, !« 

If  thou  be  poor,  thy  brother  hateth  thee. 
And  all  thy  friendes  flee  from  thee,  alas  ! 
O  riche  merchants,  full  of  wealth  be  ye, 

0  noble,  prudent  folk,  as  in  this  case, 
Your  bagges  be  not  fiU'd  with  ambes  ace," 
But  with  six-oinque,i8  that  runneth  for  your 

chance ; 
At  ChristenmasB  well  merry  may  ye  dance. 
Ye  seeks  laud  and  sea  for  your  winnings. 
As  wise  folk  ye  knowen  all  th'  estate 
Of  regnes  ;  is  ye  be  fathers  of  tidings. 
And  tales,  both  of  peace  and  of  debate  y"> 

1  were  right  now  of  tales  desolate,  ^^i 

But  that  a  merchant,  gone  in  many  a  year,         .- 
Me  taught  a  tale,  which  ye  shall  after  hear.        — 

In  ^[^^J'l'*™  dwelt  a  company 
Of  ohapfflihTich,  and  thereto  sad  ^  and  true,     . 
That  widewhere  ^  sent  their  spicery. 
Clothes  of  gold,  and  satins  rich  of  hue. 
Their  chaffare  ^  was  so  thrif tly  ^  and  so  new, 
That  every  wight  had  dainty  26  to  chaffare "' 
With  them,  and  eke  to  sells  them  their  ware. 

Now  fell  it,  that  the  masters  of  that  sort 
Have  shapen  them  ^  to  EomS  for  to  wend, 
Were  it  for  chapmauhood  '^  or  for  disport,  - 

None  other  message  would  they  thither  send. 
But  come  themselves  to  Eome,  this  is  the  end  :  - 
And  in  such  place  as  thought  them  ^vantage 
For  their  intent,  they  took  their  herbergage.^o 

Sojourned  have  these  merchants  in  thait  town 

Apollonius  Tyrius,  seem  to  be  an  attack  on  Gower, 
who  had  given  those  tales  in  his  book ;  whence  Tyr- 
whitt concludes  that  the  friendship  between  the  two 
poets  suffered  some  interruption  in  the  latter  part  of 
their  lives.  Gower  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  story, 
which  he  found  in  old  French  romances ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Chaucer  may  have  gone  to  the  same 
source  as  Gower,  though  the  latter  undoubtedly  led  the 
way, 
10  Expense,  ii  Allots  amiss,  12  Blamest. 

13  Burn  in  the  fire, 

14  That  same  neighbour  of  thine, 

15  Wicked,  evil,  16  Point,  17  Two  aces, 
18  Six.five.                          19  Kingdoms. 

20  Contention,  war.  21  Barren,  empty. 

23  Grave,  steadfast.  23  To  distant  parts. 

24  Wares,'  25  Cheap,  advantageous,  ■ 
26  To  "have  dainty,"  is  to  take  pleasure  in  or  esteem 

a  thing.  '  27  Deal.  j 

28  Determined,  prepared.  29  Trading, 

30  Lodging, 
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A  certain  time,  as  fell  to  their  plcaeaixce : 
And  so  Ijefell,  that  th'  excellent  renown 

-  Of  th'  emperorS's  daraghter,  Dame  Constance, 
Reported  was,  with  every  circumstance, 
TJnto  these  Syrian  merchants  Jn  such  wise, 
From  day  to  day,  as  I  shall  you  devise.^ 

This  was  the  common  Voice  of  every  man  : 
"  Our  emperor  of  BomS,  God  ^^m  see," 
~  A  daughter  hath,  that  since  the  world  began, 
'  To  reckon  as  well  her  goodness  as  beaut;f, 

-  Was  never  such  another  as  is  she  : 
I  pray  tb  God  in  honour  her  sustene. 
And  would  she  were  of  aU  Eur6pe  the  queen. 

**     "In  her  is  highe  beauty  without  pride, 
"*And  youth  withoute  greenhood*  or  foll;f : 

-  To  all  her  workgs  virtue  is  her  guide ; 
Humbless  hath  slain  in  her  aJl  tyranny  : 
She  is  the  mirror  of  all  courtesy, 

-  Her  heart  a  very  chamber  of  hoUness, 
Her  hand  minister  of  freedom  for  ahness."  * 

And  all  this  voice  was  sooth,  as  God  is  true^ 
.  But  now  to  purpose  "  let  us  turn  again. 
These    merchants  have   done   freight'   their" 
shippSs  new, 
.  And  when  they  have  this  blissful  maiden  seen," 
Borne  to  Syria  then  they  went  full  fain. 
And  aid  their  needes,'  as  they  have  done  yore,' 
And  liv'd  in- weal  j  ^  I  can  you  say  no  more. 
Now  fell  it,  ^hat  these  merchants  stood  in 
grace  ^'>  ""~     , 

-^f  him  that  was  the  Soudan^'''  of  Syrie : 
For  when  they  came  from  any  straligS  place 
He  would  of  his  benignS  courtesy       ~\., 
Make  them  good  cheer,  and  busily  espy  i' 
Tidings  of  sundry  regn6s,i*  for  to  lear" 
The  wonders  that  they  mights  see  or  hear,  ^^. 
Amonggs  other  thingSs,  specially 
"These  merchants  have  him  told  of  Dame  Con- 
stance' 

-  So  great  nobless,  in  earnest  so  roy&lly,' 
That  this  Soudan  hatlTcaught  so  great  pleasance 
To  have  her  figure  in  his  remembr&nce,     :. 

.  That  all  his  lust,!"  and  all  his  bu^  cure,'*  ' 

-  Was  for  to  love  her  while  his  life  may  "dT^e. 
r  y'  Pariventure  in  thilkg^'  largS  book, 
-J  Which  that  men  call  the  heaven,  y-written  was 
/  With  starr^s,  when  that  he  his  birthS  took, 
'  That  he  for  love  should  have  his  death,  alas ! 
— JFor  in  the  starrSs,  clearer  than  is  glass, 
1  Is  written,  God  wot,  whoso  could  it  read, 
\,^e  death  of  every  man  withoute  dread.'^ 
,      In  starres  many  a  winter  therebefom 

Was  writ  the  death  of  Hector,  Achilles, 
Of  Pompey,  Julius,  ere  they  were  bom  j 
The  strife  of  Thebes ;  and  of  Hercules, 
Of  Samson,  Tumus,  and  of  Socrates 
«^he  death ;  but  mennS's  wittes  be  so  dull, 
V-That  no  wight  can  well  read  it  at  the  full. 

i  Belate.  2  gave ;  look  on  with  favour. 

3  -Childishness,  immaturity. 
'  *  Liberality  for  deeds  of  charity. 

5  To  our  discourse,  talej;  I'rench,  "propos.'* 

6  Oaused  to  be  laden.  7  Business. 
8  Formerly.                                       9  ProspeiS^.  ' 

10  Pavonr.      u  Sultan,      la  Inquire.      13  KeiUnS. 
u  Learn.        "  Pleasure.  16  Care. 


~  This  Soudan  for  hisjjrivJLSounsJLsent, 
And,  shortly  of  this  matter  for  to  pace,"     * 
He  hath  to  them  declared  his  intent, 
„jind  told  them  certain,  but'"  he  might  have 
grace 
-To  have  Constance,  within  a  little  space, 
He  was  but  dead ;  and  charged  them  in  hie  "1 
To  shape  ^  for  his  life  some  remedy. 

Diverse  men  diversg  thinges  said ; 
And  arguments  they  oasten  up  and  down ; 
Many  a  subtle  reason  forth  they  laid  j 
They  speak  of  magic,  and  abusidn  j^ 
But  finally,  as  in  oonclusi6n, 
-  -They  cannot  see  in  that  none  ^vantage, 
"  "Nor  in  no  other  way,  save  marriige. 

Then  saw  they  therein  such  difficulty 
By  way  of  reason,  for  to  speak  all  plain, 

because  that  there  was  such  diversity 
_  itween  their  bothS  lawes,  that  they  sayn, 
-They  trowe^  that  no  Christian  prince  would 

fain  25 
Weddeu  his  child  under.£U£jaiSI^  sweet, 
That  us  was  given  by  Mahound^s  our  prophete. 

And  he  answered  :  "  Rather  than  Hose 
Constance,  I  will  be  christen'd  doubteless : 
I  must  be  hers,  I  may  hone  other  choose, 
I  pray  you  hold  your  arguments  in  peace,^ 
Save  my  life,  and  be  not  reckeless 
To  gettS  her  that  hath  my  life  in  cure,28 
For  in  this  woe  I  may  not  long  endure." 

What  needeth  greater  dilatation  ? 
I  say,  by  treaty  and  ambassadry. 
And  by  tho  Pope's  mediation, 
And  all  the  Church,  and  all  the  chivalry, 
That  iii  destruction  of  Mah'metry,"!) 


How  that  the  Soudan,  and  his  baronage, 
And  all  his  lieges,  shall  y-christen'd  be. 
And  he  shall  have  Constance  in  marriSge, 
And  certain  gold,  I  n'ot  ^i  what  quantity, 
And  hereto  find  they  suffisant  surety. 
The  same  accord  is  swom  on  either  side ; 
Now,    fair    Constance,    Almighty    God   thee 
guide! 

Now  wouldB  some  men  waiten,  as  I  guess. 
That  I  should  tellen  all  the  purveyance,® 
The  which  the  emperor  of  his  nobless 
Hath  shapen^  for  his  daughter.  Dame  Con- 
stance. 
Well  may  men  know  that  so,  great  ordinance 
May  no  man  tellen  in  a  little  clause. 
As  was  arrayed  for  so  high  a  cause. 
-  Bishops  be  shapen  2'  vHth  her  for  to  wend,** 
-  JLordgs,  ladies,  and  knightSs  of  renown, 
And  other  folk  enough,  this  is  the  end. 
And  notified  is  throughout  all  the  town. 
That  every  wight  with  great  devotiolSn 

17  That.  18  Doubt.  19  To  pass  briefly  by 

20  UnlesB.  21  Haste.  B2  Contrive. 

23  Deception,  stratagem.  24  Believe 

25  WilUngly.  26  Mahomet. 

27  "Peace"  rhjmcd  with  "lese"  and  "chcse,"  the 
old  forms  of  "lose "  and  "choose."  28  Keeping   . 

29  Mahometanism.  30  Agreed.       SI  Know  not' 

82  ProTision.  33  Prepared.    34  (jo 
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'Sliould  pi'ay  to  Obrist,  that  he  this  marriige 

'  Beoeive  iu  gree,^  amd  speedg  this  Toyfi,ge. 

''  The  day  13  ocanen  of  her  dSpartiug, — 

'  I  say  the  yoful  fatal  day  is  come, 
That  there  may  be  no  longer  tarrying, 
But  forward  they  them  diesseu^  all  and  some. 

~  Oonstauce,  that  was  with  sorrow  all  o'eroome, 
Full  pale  arose,  and  dressed  hei:  to  wend. 
For  well  she  saw  there  was  no  other  end. 

""    Alas !  what  wonder  is  it  though  she  wept, 

-"That  shall  be  sent  to  a  strange  nati6n 
From  friendSs,  that  so  tenderly  her  kept, 

-  And  to  he  bound  under  subjeoti6n 

^Of  one,  she  knew  not  his  conditi6n  ? 
Husbands  be  all  good,  and  have  been  of  yore,' 
That  knows  wives ;  I  dare  say  no  more. 
"  Father,"  she  said,  "  thy  wretched  child  Con- 
stance, 
Thy  youngS  daughter,  f ostcr'd  up  so  soft, 
And  you,  my  mother,  my  soVreign  pleasance 
Over  all  thing,  out-taken  *  Ohriat  on  loft," 
Constance  your  child  her  recommendeth  oft 
Unto  your  grace ;  for  I  shall  to  Syrie, 
Nor  shall  I  ever  see  you  more  with  eye. 

"  Alas !  unto  the  barbarous  nati6n 
I  most  anon,  since  that  it  is  your  will : 

.  But  Christ,  that  staif '  for  our  redemptifin,  ill 
So  give  me  grace  his  hestes  '  to  fulfil.  "V 

I,  wretched  woman,  no  force  though  I  spill !  M/ , 

"'^Titien  ar*  '*""'  *^  *Tira)fl""'  <^'"^  v^vfrnSv  ^ 

nd  to  be  under  mago^s  governance."  /f  "*^^t»> 
[  trow  at  Troy  when  Pyrrhus  brake  the  wall, 
c  Hion  burnt,  or  Thebes  the  city, 
Nor  at  Borne  for  the  harm  through  Hannibal, 
[That  Eomans  hath  y-vanquish'd  tim6a  three,    ! 
fas  heard  such  tender  weeping  for  pit^,   « /f^*' 

in  the  chamber  was  forher^^j^nig^;^   ,)*' 

^^^^H&''sKe"m36nE7'^BStBS?sneVeeg'or  si^ 
0  firste  moving  CTueJTirmament,' 
ith  thy  diurnal  sway  that  crowdest  1°. 
And  hnrtlest  all  from  East  till  Occideni^ 
J^fiiiatnatmally  would  hdld  a.notBerw^; 
f  ^  4!Hy  crowding  set  the  heavViirsuSK  array! 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fierce  voy&ge, 
J_  That  cruel  Mars  hath  slain  this  mairijge. 
• '     Unfortunate  ascendant  tcJtuous, 
' "  Of  which  the  lord  is  helpless  f  all'n,  alas ! 
•  —  Out  of  his  angle  into  the  darkest  house. 

0  Mars,  O  Atyzar,'^  as  in  this  case ; 
-f'  O  fafiTi]B  iyr«inTi,  unhappy  is  thy  paoe.^^ 

Thou  knittest  thee  \»here  thou  art,  not,  receiy'd.' 
•Wherrthoa'  werii  well,  from  theimBs  art  thoj 


weiVd."  

-  -     ImpruSent  emperor  of  Eome,  alas ! 

1  With  good  will,  favour.      2  Prepare  to  set  out. 
>  Of  old.         «  Except.         5  On  high.        «  Died. 
7  Commandfl.  .  8  No  matter  though  I  perish. 

9  According  to  Middle  Age  writers  there  were  two 
motions  of  the  first  heaven;  one  moving  evei7thing 
alvavs  from  east  to  west  above  the  stars ;  the  other 
mormg  the  stars  against  the  first  motion,  from  west  to 
,  «ast,  on  two  other  poles, 
( 10  Fushest  together,  drivest. 

;■  n  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  not  known ;  but 
iV"occifer,"  murderer,  has  been  suggested  instead  by 
Wrry,  on  the  authority  of  a  marginal  reading  on  a 
.manuscript.  12  Progress, 


Was  there  no  pluloB6pher  in  all  thy  town? 
Is  no  time  bet  i"  than  other  In  such  case  ? 
Of  voyage  is  there  none  electi6n, 
Namely  1'  to  folk  of  high  oonditi6n. 
Not  when  a  root  is  of  a  birth  y-know  ?  " 
Alas  !  we  be  too  lewSd,^^  or  too  slow. 

To  ship  was  brought  this  woeful  f aire  maid 
Solemnely,  with  every  circumstance : 
"  Now  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all,"  she  said. 
There isnomore,but  "Farewell,  fair  Constance. 
She  pained  her  ^^  to  make  good  countenance. 
And  forth  I  let  her  sail  in  this  mannfir. 
And  turn  I  will  again  to  my  matter. 

The  mother  of  the  Soudan,  well  of  vices. 
Espied  hath  her  sonS's  plain  intent. 
How  he  will  leave  his  old6  sacrifices : 
And  right  anon  she  for  her  council  sent. 
And  they  be  come,  to  knowe  what  she  meant. 
And  when  assembled  was  this  folk  in  fere,^!' 
She  sat  her  down,  and  said  as  ye  shall  hear. 

"  Lordgs,"  she  said,  "  ye  knowen  every  one, 
How  that  my  son  in  point  is  for  to  lete  ^^ 
The  holy  lawes  of  our  Alkaron,^ 
Given  by  God's  messenger  MahomMe : 
But  one  avow  to  greats  God  I  hete,^ 
life  shall  rather  out  of  my  body  start, 
Thdn  Mahomet's  law  go  out  of  mine  heart. 

What  should  us  tideu  ^  of  this  newe  law. 
But  thraldom  to  our  bodies,  and  peufince. 
And  afterward  in  hell  to  be  y-draw. 
For  we  renied  Uahound  our  creance  ?  ^ 
But,  lordes,  will  ye  maken  assurance, 
As  I  shall  say,  assenting  to  my  lore  ?  2' 
And  I  shall  make  us  safe  fpr  evermore." 
/  They  sworen  and  assented  every  man 
Wo  live  with  her  and  die,  and  by  her  stand : 
And  every  one,  in  the  best  wise  he  can, 
To  strengthen  her  shall  all  his  friendgs  fand.^ 
And  she  hath  this  emprise  taken  in  hand, 
Which  ye  shall  heare  that  I  shall  devise ;  ^ 
And  to  them  all  she  spake  right  in  this  wise. 
"We  shall  first  f  eignus  Christendom  to  take  ;^ 

lold  water  shall  not  grieve  us  but  a  lite :  ^ 
And  I  shall  such  a  feast  and  revel  make,  — 

That,  as  I  trow,  I  shall  the  Soudan  quite. '^ 
For  though  his   wife   be  christen'd  ne'er  so 

white. 
She.  shall  have  need  to  wash  away  the  red. 
Though  she  a  fount  of  water  with  her  led." 

vO  Soudaneas,^'  root  of  iniquity,^ 
Y^agoibou,  &emiramis>the8ec6nd! 
O  serpent  under  femininity. 
Like  to  the  serpent  deep  in  hell  y-bound ! 
0  feigned  woman,  all  that  may  confound 

13  Thou  joinest  thyself  where  thou  art  r^ected,  and 
art  declined  or  departed  from  the  place  where  thou 
wertwell.     Thfl  Mnnn  pnrfcnnda  the  fortimi-B  nf  Ron-    I 
atanfifi—  "  waived,  deolinBal 

-rTBetter.  18  Especially. 

117  When  the  nativity  is  known. 

18  ignorant.  1'  Made  an  effort. 

so  Together.  21  Eorsake. 

22  Koran.  '  23  Promise.    24  Betide,  befall. 

25  Por  denying  Mahomet  our  belief.  _  26  Advice. 

27  Endeavour ;  from  Anglo-Saxon,  "fandian,"  to  try, 

28  Relate.  29  To  embrace  Christianity. 
30  Little.           31  Requite,  match.  32  Sultaness. 
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Virtue  and  innocence,  tkrough  thy  malice, 

Isbred  in  thee,  as  nest  of  every  vice  ! 
yO  Satan  enviona !  since  thilke  day  ' 
1  That  thou  wert  chased  from  our  heritage, 
VJEell  knbwest  thou  to  woman  th'  olde  way. 
/Thou  mail.gjqt  'YxY"  *"  .hj'i'^K  °°  ™  syrviSaB  :  i 
\  Thou  wilt  fordo  ^  this  Christian  marriage ; 

Thine  instrument  so  (well-away  the  while !) 
kJHak'st  thou  of  women  wlien  thou  wilt  beguile. 
This  Soudaness,   whom   I  thus   blame   am 
warray,^ 

Let  privily  her  council  go  their  way : 
OVhy  should  I  in  this  tale  longer  thrry? 

■  She  rode  unto  the  Soudan  on  a  day, 

-  And  said  him,  that  she  would  reny  her  lay,^ 
And  Cliristendom  of  priestes'  handes  fong,'' 
Eepenting  her  she  heatheii  was  so  long ; 

Beseeching  him  to  do  her  that  honotir. 
That  she  miglit  have  the   Christian   folk   to 

feast : 
"  To  pleasg  them  I  will  do  my  labour." 
The  Soudan  said,  "  I  will  do  at  your  hest,"" 
And  kneeling,  thanked  her  for  tliat  request ; 
So  glad  he  was,  he  wist '  not  what  to  say. 
She  kiss'd  her  son,  and  home  she  went  her  way.' 

Arrived  be  these  Christian  folk  to  land 
In  Syria,  with  a  great  solemne  rout. 
And  hastily  this  Boudan  sent  his  send,* 
First  to  his  mother,  and  all  the  realm  about, 
And  said,  his  wife  was  comen  out  of  doubt. 
And  pray'd  them  for  to  ride^again  "  4he  queen, 
The  honour  of  his  regne^"  to  sustene. 

Great  was  the  press,  and  rich  was  the  array 
Of  Syrians  and  Eomans  met  in  fere." 
"The  mother  of  the  Soudan  rich  and  gay 

-  Eeceived  her  with  all  so  glad  a  cheer  ^^ 

-  As  any  mother  might  her  daughter  dear : 
And  to  the  nexte  city  there  beside 
A  Bofte  pace  solemnely  they  ride. 

Nought,  trow  I,  the  triiimph  of  Julius, 
Of  which  thatLuoan  maketh  such  al)oast. 
Was  royaller,  or  more  curious. 
Than  was  th'  assembly  of  this  blissful  host : 

■  But  O'this  scorpion,  this  wicked  ghost, i* 
The  Soudaness,  for  all  her  flattering 

■  Cast "  under  this  full  mortally  to  sting. 

The  Soudan  came  himself  soon  after  this. 
So  royally,  that  wonder  is  to  tell. 
And  welcomed  her  with  all  joy  and  bliss. 
And  thus  in  mirth  and  joy  I  let  them  dwell. 
The  fruit  of  this  matter  is  that  I  tell ;  i^ 

When  the  time  came,  men  thought  it  forthebeS^ 
That  revel  stint,!'  and  men  go  to  their  rest. 

The  time  is  come  that  this  old  Soudaness 
Ordained  hath  the  feast  of  which  I  told. 
And  to  the  feast  the  Christian  folk  them  dress 
In  general,  yea,  bothe  young  and  old.  -pSf^ 

1  Bondage.  2  Euin.  3  Oppose,  censure. 

4  Renounce  her  creed,  profession. 

5  Take;  Anglo-Saxon,   "fengian;"  German,  "fiin- 
gen." 

6  Desire,  command.  '  Knew.  s  Message. 
0  To  meet             i"  Bealm.             n  In  company. 

Js  Eace.       13  Spirit.        w  Contrived.        15  Cease. 
10  Sprinkled.  1'  Seizes  the  end, 

18  Securily.  1"  Unforeseen. 


There  may  men  feast  and  royalty  behold. 
And  dainties  more  than  I  can  you  devise  ; 
But  all  too  dear  they  bought  it  ere  thfey  rise. 
~  O  sudden  woe,  that  ev'r  art  succeasofir 
-To  worldly  bliss  I  sprent  i'  is  with  bitterness 
Th'  end  of  our  joy,  of  our  worldly  labotir : 
-Woe  occupies'the  finei'  of  our  gladness. 
-Hearken  this  counsel,  for  thy  aickemess  :  18 
Upon  thy  gladje  days  have  in  thy  mind 
ij-(-Theunwarei9:woeof  harm,  that  comes  behind. 

For,  shortly  for  to  tell  it  at  a  word, 
JiThe  Soudan  and  the  Christians  every  one 
.  JVere  all  to-hewn  and  stioked  at  the  board,^ 
-Tftut  it  were  only  Dame  Constance  alone. 
This  olde  Soudaness,  this  cursed  crone, 
Had  with  her  friendes  done  this  cursed  deed, 
^^e  herself  wonld  all  the  conntiT  lea3> 


Nor  there  was  Syrian  that  was  converted. 
That  of  the  counsel  of  the  Soudan  wot,2i 
.,  JThat  was  not  all  to-hewn,  ere  he  asterted :  ''^ 

-  ^ind  Constance  have  they  ta'en  anon  foot-hot,^ 
•■  <iAnd  in  a  ship  all  steereless,^  God  wot, 

-  -They  have  her  set,  and  bid  her  learn  to  sail 

-  43ut  of  Syria  again-ward  to  Itale.^ 
I    A  certain  treasure  that  she  thither  lad,^^ 
And,  sooth  to  say,  of  victual  great  plenty. 
They  have  her  giv'n,  and  clothes  eke  she  had, 
-And  forth  she  sailed  in  the  salte  sea  : 
O  my  Constance,  full  of  benignity, 
b  emperore's  younge  daughter  dear, 
He  that  is  lord  of  fortune  be  thy  steer.!  ^7 
_  She  bless'd  herself,   and,  with  full  piteous 

voicp 
-Unto  the  cross  of  Christ  thus  saide  she  ; 
iiO  dear,  O  wealful'^^  altar,  holy  cross. 
Red  of  the  Lambe's  blood,  full  of  pity. 
That  wash'd  the  world  from  old  iniquity, 
Me  from  the  fiend  and  from  his  clawes  keep, 
That  day  that  I  shall  drenchen  2'  in  the  deep. 

"  Victorious  tree,  protection  of  the  true, 
That  only  worthy  were  for  to  bear 
The  King  of  Heaven,  with  his  woundes  new. 
The  white  Lamb,  that  hurt  was  with  a  spear ; 
■Flemer'"  of  fiendes  out  of  him  and  her 
which  thy  limbes  faithfully  extend,'! 
keep,  and  give  me  might  my  life  to  mend." 

lYeares  and  days  floated 'this  creature 

-  -Throughout  the  sea  of  Greece,  unto  the  strait 
Of  Maroc,'^  as  it  was  her  ^.venture  : 
On  many  a  sorry  m^,i|][,p"-F  TnaiLShe  bait. 

■fter  herjieMtTiml  often  ma^L^jg^wait^y 
Ee  that  the  wilde^waves  will  bgrdriv^ 


--Om 

--Mel 


Unto  the  place  there  as  3*  she  shall  arrive. 
—  Men  mighten  aske,  why  she  was  not  slain? 
Eke  at  the  feast  who  might  lier  body  save  ? 
And  I  answer  to  that  demand  again. 


21  Knew. 

Escaped.     .  23  Immediately,  in  haste. 

2*  Without  rudder.  26  Back  to  Italy.       * 

26  Led,  took.  27  Kudder,  guide. 

28  Blessed,  beneficent. 

29  Brown.  30  Banisher,  driver  out. 

31  Out  Off  those  who-lft  faith  wear  the  crucifix. 

32  Morocco;  Gibraltail  33  Expect.  ^ 
34  Where. 


th^  MAif  OP  LAW^s  Tale. 


H 


■Where  every  wight,  save  he,  master  or  knave,i 
Was  with  the  lion  frett,^  ere  he  astart  ?  ' 
No  wight  but  God,  that  he  bare  in  his  heart. 

—  God  list  *  to  shew  his  wonderful  mir&cle 
—In  her,  that  we  should  see  his  mighty  workes  : 

Christ,  which  that  is  to  every  harm  trificle," 
By  certain  meanfis  oft,  as  knowe  clerkBs,^ 

-Doth  thing  for  certain  ende,  that  full  derk  is 
lomannS'swit,  t^i<^  fai-  ^i''  ii^norance         \^ 

1  -M?cannot  Know  his  yi];^i(1gn<;  purYOYgnfo  7  7^\ 

-■   Now  since  she  was  not  at  the  feast  y-slaw,^ 
Who  keptS  her  from  drowning  in  the  sea  ? 

-Who  keptS  Jonas  in  the  fish's  maw, 
Till  he  was  spouted  up  at  Kineveh  ? 
Well  may  men  know,  it  was  no  wight  but  he 
That  kept  the  Hebrew  people  from  drowning. 
With  dryS  feet  throughout  the  sea  passing. 

Who  bade  the  foure  spirits  of  tempest,' 
That  power  have  t'  annoyB  land  and  sea, 
Eoth  north  and  south,  and  also  west  and  east, 
Annoye  neither  sea,  nor  land,  nor  tree  ? 
SootUy  the  cSmmander  of  that  was  he 
That  from  the  tempest  aye  this  woman  kept. 
As  well  when  she  awoke  as  when  she  slept. 

j_   Where  might  this  woman  meat  and  drinke 
have? 

.  -  Three  year  and  more  how  lasted  her  vitaiUe  ?  ^^ 

■  ~Who  fed  the  Egyptian  Mary  in  the  cave 

Or  in  desert  ?  no  wight  but  Christ  sans  failUM 
Kvejhousand  folk  it  was  as  great  marvaille 
WithJaasMs^YfijindfiBhSs  two  to  feed : 

-  _  God  Bent  his  f  oison  ^^  at  her  greats  need. 

Shedrived  forth  into  our  oce&n 
Throughout  our  wilde  sea,  tai  at  the  last 
Under  an  hold,''  that  nempnen"  I  not  can,  ^^ 

And  in  the  sand  her  ship  sticked  so  fast. 
That  theunes  would  it  not  in  all  a  tide :  i" 
.  ^  ThR  will  of  rifir^fi^  wa.1  that  she  should  abided 
The  Constable  of. the  castle  down  did  fare '' 
To  see   this    wreck,    and    all    the    ship    he 

-  sought,  1' 
And  found  this  weary  woman  full  of  care ; 
He  found  also  the  treasure  that  she  brought : 
In  her  language  mercy  she  besought. 
The  life  out  of  her  body  for  to  twin,i8 
Her  to  deliver  of  woe  that  she  was  in. 

A  manner  Latin  corrupt '"  was  her  speech,''^ 
Bat  algate  *  thereby  was  she  understond. 
The  Constable,  when  him  list  no  longer  seech,^' 
This  woeful  woman  brought  he  to  the  lond. 
. ,  She   kneeled    down,     and    thanked    Godde's 

Bond;^ 

I .  But  what  she  was  she  would  to  no  man  say 
For  foul  nor  fair,  although  that  she  should 
dey.iB 

J.     1  Servant.  2  Devoured. 

&    s  Escaped.  ■*  It  pleaded. 

";    5  Treacle ;  remedy,  salve,  «  Scholars. 

k*  f  Foresight  8  Slain. 

tfji.'fl  The  four  angels  who  held  the  four  winds  of  the 
I  earth,  and  to  vhom  it  was  given  to  hurt  the  earth  and 
ptiesea  (Rev.  vii.  1, 2).  lo  Victuals. 

*' "  Without  fail.  12  Abundance. 

"3  Castle.  1*  Name. 

"  Thence  would  it  not  move  for  long,  at  all. 

"  Wo.  J7  Searched.  18  Divide, 


She  said,  she  was  so  mazed  in  the  sea. 
That  she  forgot  her  minde,  by  her  truth. 
The  Constable  had  of  her  so  great  pity 
And  eke  his  wifS,  that  they  wept  for  ruth :  2* 
She  was  so  diligent  withoutS  slouth 
To  serve  and  please  every  one  in  that  place. 
That  all  her  lov'd,  that  looked  in  her  face. 

The  Constable  and  Dame  Hermegild  his  wifa 

Were  Pagans,  and  that  country  every  where ;    

But  Hermegild  lov'd  Constance  as  her  life ; 
And  Constance  had  so  long  sojourned  there 
In  orisons,  with  many  a  bitter  tear, 
Till  Jesus  had  conv°''t°'^  *'"'nnTll  jpis.grace 
Itame  nermegild.  Constabless  of  that  nlace. 


In  all  that  land  no  Christians  durste  rout  ;25 
All  Christian  folk  had  fled  from  that  countr^^^ 
Through  Pagans,  that  conquered  all  about 
The  plages  28  of  the  North  by  land  and  sea. 
To  "Wales  had  fled  the  Christianity 
Of  olde  Britons,  27  dwelling  in  this  isle  ; 
There  was  their  refuge  for  the  meanewhUe. 
But  yet  n'ere  28  Christian  Britons  so  exiled. 
That  there  n'ere  28  some  which  in  their  privity 
Honoured  Christ,  and  heathen  folk  beguiled  ; 
And  nigh  the  castle  such  there  dwelled  three : 
And  one  of  them  wasblind,  and  might  not  see, 
But  23  it  were  with  thUk'"  eyen  of  his  mind. 
With  which  men  iidaye  see  when  they  be  blind. 

Bright  was  the  sun,  as  in  a  summer's  day, 
For  which  the  Constable,  and  his  wife  also. 
And  Constance,  have  y-take  the  righte  way 
Toward  the  sea,  a  furlong  way  or  two. 
To  playen,  and  to  roamS  to  and  fro ; 
And  in  their  walk  this  blindB  man  they  met. 
Crooked  and  old,  with  eyen  fast  y-shet.'i 

».In  the  name  of  Christ,"  cri6d  this  blind 

P    Brit6n, 
''  Dame  Hermegild,  give  me  my  sight  again  ! " 
This  lady  wax'd  afrayed  of  that  soun',^2 
Lest  that  her  husband,  shortly  for  to  sayn. 
Would  her  for  Jesus  ChiistS's  love  have  slain. 
Till  Constance  made  her  bold,   and  bade  her 

wirch  ^ 
The  will  of  Christ,  as  daughter  of  holy  Church. 

The  Constable  wax'd  abashed**  of  that  sight. 
And  saidg ;  "  What  amounteth  all  this  fare  ?"3S 
Constance  answered;  "  Sir,  it  is  Christ's  might. 
That  helpeth  folk  out  of  the  fiendS's  snare  : " 
And  so  farforth  ^  she  gan  our  law  declare. 
That  she  the  Constable,  ere  that  it  were  eve, 
Converted,  and  on  Christ  made  him  believe. 

This  Constable  was  not  lord  of  the  place 
Of  which  I  speak,  there  as  he  Constance  fand," 
But  kept  it  strongly  many  a  winter  spacfe. 
Under  Alia,  king  of  Northumberland,  .^ 
That  was  luu  wise,  Mia  worthy  of  his  hand 

19  A  kind  of  bastard  Latin, 

20  Nevertheless.  21  Search  (in  the  ship), 

22  Thanked  Ood  for  what  He  had  sent. 

23  Die,  24  Pity. 

21  Assemble.  20  Regions,  coasts. 

27  Such  of  the  CId  Britons  as  were  Christians. 

28  Were  not.  29  Except.  so  Those. 
31  Closed,  shut.  32  Was  alarmed  by  that  cry. 
33  Work.                   3i  Astonished, 

85  What  means  all  this  ado  ? 

38  So  far,  with  such  effect,  3'.  Found. 
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Against  the  Sootes,  as  men  may  well  hear ; 
But  turn  I  Trill  again  to  my  mattSre.  j^ 

-  Satan,  that  ever  us  waiteth  to  beguile,   vS^ 

■  Say  nf  r!q];g)if|TipflnT1  Tioy  perfeotiofilj, 

.  And  oast  ^  anon  how  lie  nfieKt  gurbe  her  while  j? 
And  made  a  young  knight,  that  dwelt . 
tojja, 

-  liove  her  so  hot  of  foul  affaotiolili,       ^ 
That  verily  him  thought  that  he  should  spill  ^ 
But  *  he  of  her  might  ongs  have  his  will. 

He  wooed  her,  but  it  availed  nought ; 
She  woulde  do  no  sinne  by  no  way  : 
And  for  despite,  he  compassed  his  thought 
To  makS  her  a  shameful  death  to  dey ;  ^      -A 
He  waiteth  when  the  Constable  is  away,    '• 'i 
And  privily  upon  a  night  he  crept 
In  Hermegilda's  chamber  while  she  slept. 

"Weary,  f  orwaked  ^  in  her  orisons, 
Sleepeth  Constance,  and  Hermegild  also. 
This  knight,  through  Satanas'  temptati6ns, 
All  softSly  is  to  the  bed  y-go,' 
And  cut  the  throat  of  Hermegild  in  two, 


And  bound  SatSn,  and  yet  U'th  where  he  lay;" 

-  -So  be  thy  strongS  champion  this  day : 
For,  butChriBJuipon  thee  iniraclekitjie^ 

She  set  her  down  on  kneST^dthus  she  said ; 
Immortal  God,  that  savedest  Susanne 
■fTrom  falsS  blame ;  and  thou  merciful  maid, 
Mary  I  mean,  the  daughter  to  Saint  Anne, 
Before  whose  child  the  angels  sing  Osanne,^' 
4-K  I  be  guiltless  of  this  felony,»»  _ 

-  -My  succour  be,  or  eUSs  shall  I  die." 
Have  ye  not  seen  som^T""^ »  yale  faca 

(ASoiog  a  press)  of  hipT^thatli  bsgi  1^°^ 
Toward  his  death,  where  he  gett^th  no  grace. 
And  such  a  colouv  in  his  face  hat]^  had, 
Men  mightg  know  him  that  waa  so  bestad^ 
Amonggs  all  the  faces  in  that  rout  ? 
So  stood  Constance,  and  looked  her  about. 


O  queenSs  living  in  prosperity, 
Duchesses,  and  ye  ladies  every  one, 
Havg  some  ruth  ^  on  her  adversity  I 
'  -An  emperor's  daughter,  she  stood  alone ; 
And  laid  the  bloody  knife  by  Dame  Constance,  -  -She  had  no  wight  to  whom  to  make  her  moan. 
And  went  his  way,  there  God  give  him  mis-   O  blood  roy&l,  that  standest  in  this  drede," 
chance.  Fax  be  thy  friendes  in  thy  greats  need ! 

Soon  after  came  the  Constable  home  again,    ^  -s    This  king  Allfi,  had  such  compassidun, 
And  eke  A115,  that  king  was  of  that  land,  -  t\s  gentle  heart  is  full  filled  of  pitj. 

And  saw  his  wife  dispiteously  ^  slain,        '         -  -That  from  his  eyen  ran  the  water  down. 
For  which  full  oft  he  wept  and  wrung  his  hand ; 
And  in  the  bed  the  bloody  knife  he  fand 
By  Dame  Constance  :    Alas !   what  might  she 


For  very  woe  her  wit  was  all  away. 
.To  King  Alii  was  told  aU  this  mischance, 


Now  hastily  do  fetch  a  book,"  quoth  he ; 
"  And  if  this  knight  wiU  sweare,  how  that  she 
This  woman  slew,  yet  will  we  us  advise  °' 
Whom  that  we  wiU  that  shall  be  our  justice."  ^ 
--    A  Briton  book,  written  with  Bvangiles,^ 
'  "Was  fetched,  and  on  this  book  he  swore  anon 


And  eke  the  time,  and  where,  and  in  what  wise,-  "She  guilty  was ;  and,  in  the  meanSwhiles, 


That  in  a  ship  was  founden  this  Constance, 
As  here  before  ye  have  me  heard  devise 
The  kinge's  heart  for  pity  gan  agrise,^"  ^ 
When  he  saw  so  benign  a  creature 
Fall  in  disease  '^  and  in  mis&venture. 


-I-Aiihand.him  smote  upon  the^ecke  bgae, 
Sp.g.TTO,Jjftie5,a1i  once  rjghtas  aat^e  : 
Sid  both  his  eygiubHrat  .outiiluaJaBa. 


Bore  her  in  hand  '^  that  she  had  done  this  thing  : 
But  natheless  there  was  great  murmuring 


Among  the  people,  that  say  they  cannot  guess  ,  .As  mazed  folk  they  stood  every  one 


That  she  had  done  so  great  a  wickedness. 

For  they  had  seen  her  ever  virtuous. 
And  loving  Hermegild  right  as  her  life  : 
Of  this  bare  witness  each  one  in  that  house, 
Save  he  that  Hermegild  slew  with  his  knife : 
This  gentle  king- had  caught  a  great  motif e^' 
Of  this  witness,    and  thought  he   would   in- 

quere 
Deeper  into  this  case,  the  truth  to  lear.'^ 

Alas  !  Constance,  thou  has  no  champi6n, 
Nor  fights  can^  thou  not,  so  well-away ! 
But  he  that  starf  ^^  for  our  redempti6n, 

1  Deliberated,  contriTed. 
^  Bepaj  her  labour,  revenge  himself  on  her. 
3  Perish.  *'TJiilcs8. 

9  Die.  ^  Having  been  long  awake. 

^  Gone.  8  Cruelly.  .  8  Describe. 

10  To  be  grieved,  to  tremble.  U  Distress. 

12  Accused  her  falsely. 

13  Been  greatly^moved  by  the  evidence.       l*  Learn. 


In  sight  of  ev'rybody  in  that  place. 

. A  voice  was  heard,  in  general  audience. 

For  as  the  lamb  toward  his  death  is  brought,_  J?hat  said ;  "  Thou  hast  deslander'd  guilteless 

So  stood  this  innocent  before  the  king :  —  -The  daughter  of  holy  Church  in  high  presence  j 

This  f  alsS  knight,  that  had  this  treason  wrought^  Thus  hast  thou    done,   and   yet   hold   I  tny 


peace?  "28 
Of  this  marvel  aghast  was  all  the  press. 


-j-Tor  dread  of  wreake,^  save  Constance  alone. 

Great  was  the  dread  and  eke  the  repentiiiice 
Of  them  that  haddS  wrong  Buspici6n 
Upon  this  sely  30  innocent  Constance ; 
And  for  this  miracle,  in  conclusi6n, 
And  by  Constance's  mediati6n, 
The  king,  and  many  another  in  that  place, 
Converted  was,  thanked  be  Christe's  grace  1 

This  false  knight  was  slain  for  his  untruth 
By  judgSment  of  AUa  hastily ; 
.And  yet  Constance  had  of  his  death  great  ruth  j'l 
-j  ATid  after  thia  .Tfiana  nf  l]j^^  tim^^o-^ 

16  That  lieth  yet  where  he  was  laid. 
18  Immediately.  19  Hosanna 

Cruelty,  wickedness.   '  a  Led. 

ss  Bested,  situated.  S3  pity, 

s*  Dread,  dange^.  as  Consider 

??  ?"*«»•  s?  The  Gospels. 

28  And  shall  I  be  silent?  as  Vengeance 

a>  Simple,  harmless.  81  CompasBion. 


(T  'J.  -^s  Died. 
'.  ^"S«»»  -  "  Show. 
'•  /T\  20  Cruell 
I.  I   '    im  BestBt 
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"4- 


I  would  burst  in 


nfltliii  full  °"1°"iip1y  i' 

is  holy  -woman,  that  is  so  bright  and  sheen, 
-|-And  thus  hath  Christ  y-qjade  Constance  a  queen. 

But  who  was  woeful,  if  I  shall  not  lie, 
-j^Of  this  wedding  but  Donegild,  and  no  mo' 
The  kinpjS's  mother,  full  of  tyranny? 
Her  thought  her  cursed  heart  woul 

two; 
She  would  not  that  her  sonliad  donS  so ; 
Her  thought  it  a  despite  that  he  should  take 
So  strange  a  creature  unto  his  make.^ 

Me  list  not  of  the  chaS  nor  of  the  stre  ' 
MakS  so  long  a  tale,  as  of  the  com. 
What  should  I  tellen  of  the  royalty 
Of  this  marriage,  or  which  course  goes  beforn. 
Who  bloweth  in  a  trump  or  in  an  horn? 
The  fruit  of  every  tale  is  for  to  say ; 
They  eat  and  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing,  and 
play. 
They  go  to  bed,  as  it  was  skill'  and  right 
VnrtJinirTl  tih«t  Tn'^iSihp  f'Tll  l^oly  things, 
TheT  muste  take  ia  patience, ^^yj^ 
Such  mMnei-*"nece'3smeB  as  be  pl^^: 
- -4^0 folk^^^^e"^we33e3"iEEem  withrmgs, 

■l-^aSrnCTi^^^sMaaa-^ 

As  for  the  time^  it  may  no  betterbetide. 
_   On  her  he  gota  tnavPcHld  anon. 
And  to  a  Bishop  and  to  his  Constable  eke 
He  took  his  wife  to  keep,  when  he  is  gone 
To  Scotland-ward,  his  foemen  for  to  seek. 
Now  fair  Constance,  that  ia  so  humble  and 

meek,  /t 

^1r"ft '"l  gin?  Tfji^^  "iiii^g  till  that  still  b^ 
She  hdd  her  char^yr,  abiding  Christe's  will.^ 

The  time  is  come,  a  knavg  child  she  bare ; 
Mauricius  at  the  font-stone  they  bim  call. 
This  Constable  doth  forth  come  '  a  messenger. 
And  wrote  unto  his  king  that  clep'd  was  All', 
How  that  this  blissful  tiding  is  befall. 
And  other  tidings  speedful  for  to  say. 
He*  hath  the  letter,  and  forth  he  go'th  his 
way. 
"  ■     This  messenger,  to  do  his  4vantage,8 
-j-  TJnto  the  kinge's  mother  rideth  swithe,^" 
And  salneth^  her  full  fair  in  his  language. 
"Madame,"  quoth  he,  "ye  may  be  glad  and 
bUthe, 

-  -  And  thanke  God  an  hundred  thousand  sithe  ;" 
■j~  My  lady  queen  hath  child,  withoutS  doubt, 

To  joy  and  bliss  of  all  this  realm  about. 
•|-      "  Lo,  here  the  letter  Sealed  of  this  thing, 
That  I  must  bear  with  all  the  haste  I  may : 
.  -  If  ye  will  aught  unto  your  son  the  king, 
I  am  your  servant  both  by  night  and  day." 
Donegild  answSr'd,  "  As  now  at  this  time,  nay ; 
Bat  here  I  wiU  all  night  thou  take  thy  rest, 
STo-aorrow  will  I  say  thee  what  me  lest."" 
Tiiis  messenger  drank  sadly  '^  ale  and  wine, 

■  1  Mate,  consort.  s  Straw. 

'  '  BeasDnable.         *  Kind'of.     ,  i  Little. 

8  Male  J  German,  "  Knabe,"  boy. 

1  Caused  to  come  forth.  8  The  messenger. 

*  Fromote  his  own  interest.       '    W  Swiftly. 
"  Greets.  la  limes.!  18  Pleases, 

»  Steadily.  w  Bold,  braTe.; 

"  Had  by  ill-chance  become  an  el^  a  wltcb. 


And  stolen  were  his  letters  privily 
Out  of  his  box,  while  he  slept  as  a  swine ; 
And  oounterfeited  was  full  subtiUy 
Another  letter,  wrote  full  sinfully. 
Unto  the  king,  direct  of  this  mattgre 
From  his  Constable,  as  ye  shall  after  hear. 

This  letter  said,  the  queen  deliver'd  was 
Of  so  horrible  a  fiendlike  oreatfire, 
That  in  the  castle  none  so  hardy"  was 
That  any  while  he  durst  therein  endure : 
The  mother  was  an  elf  by  ^venture 
Become,  1^  by  charmSs  or  by  sorcery. 
And  every  man  hated  her  company. 

■Woe  was  this  king  when  he  this  letter  had 
seen. 
But  to  no  wight  he  told  his  sorrows  sore, 
But'with  his  owen  hand  he  wrote  again ; 
"■Welcome  the  send >'  of  Christ  for  evermore 
To  me,  that  am  now  learned  in  this  lore :  '^ 
Lord,  welcome  be  thy  lust  i"  and  thy  pleasanoe, 
Hy  lust  I  put  all  in  thine  ordinance. 

"  Keepe  ^o  this  child,  all  be  it  foul  or  fair. 
And  eke  my  wife,  unto  mine  homecoming : 
Christ  when  biim  list  may  send  to  me  an  heir. 
More  agreeable  than  this  to  my  liking." 
This  letter  he  sealed,  privily  weeping, 
Which'  to  the  messenger  was  taken  soon, 
And  forth  he  went,  there  is  no  more  to  do'n.'i 

O  messenger  full  fill'd  of  drunkenness, 
Strong  is  thy  breath,  thy  limbSs  falter  aye. 
And  thou  betrayest  alls  secretness ; 
Thy  mind  is  lom,^^  thou  janglest  as  a  jay ; 
Thy  face  is  turned  in  a  new  array  ;^ 
Where  drunkenness  reigneth  in  any  rout.^ 
There  is  no  counsel  iiid,  without^  doubt. 

O  Donegild,  I  have  none  English  dign  =' 
TTnto  thy  malice,  and  thy  tyranny: 
And  therefore  to  the  fiend  I  thee  resign. 
Let  him  indite  of  aU  thy  treachery. 
Fy,  marmish,28  fy !    O  nay,  by  God  I  lie ; 
Fy,  fiendlike  spirit !  for  I  dare  well  teU, 
Though  thou  here  walk,  thy  spirit  is  in  heU, 

This  messenger  came  from  the  king  again, 
And  at  the  kingg's  mother's  court  he  Ught,^' 
And  she  was  of  this  messenger  fuU  fain,® 
And  pleased  bim  in  all  that  e'er  she  might. 
He  drank,  and  well  his  girdle  underpight  ;^' 
He  slept,  and  eke  he  snored  in  his  guise 
All  night,  until  the  sun  began  to  rise. 

Eft'"  were  his  letters  stolen  every  one, 
h-nH  fminfo^fflted  Iflttp.ra  in  this  wise : 
Th^  king  comiYajjd|j^  his  <;!ffft8t^^)^e  anon. 
On  pain  ot  nangmg  and  of  high  jewEe^^ 
That  he  should  suffer  in  no  manner  wise 
Constance  within  his  regno  ^  for  to  abide 
Three  daySs,  and  a  quarter  of  a  tide  -fi 

BgJiJiaJhejain&jhJp-aaJhaierfand, 
Her  and  her  youngS  son,  and  aU  her  gear, 

11  The  will,  sending.  18  By  his  conversion. 

19  Will,  pleasure.  s"  Preserve, 

a  Do.  »»  tost.       23  Aspect. 

2*  Company.  so  Worthy. 

25  Unwomanly  woman.  27  Alighted.    28  GlaJ. 
29  Packed,  stuffed  his  belt,  stowed  away  liquor  under 

his  girdle.        so  Again.  8i  judgment,  doom. 

»  Kingdom.  8»  A  fourth  of  the  time. 
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He  shouldg  put,  and  crowd  ^  her  from  the  land,. 

■  And  charge  her,  that  she  never  eft  come  there. 
O  my  Gonstauoe,  well  may  thy  ghost '  have  fear, 
And  sleeping  in  thy  dteam  he  in  pentose,' 
When  Donegild  cast^  all  this  ordinance."       ^  ■ 

This 'messenger,  on  morrow  when  he  woke,'^ 
TJnto  the  castle  held  the  nexte  *  way, 

-  And  to  the  Constahle  the  letter  took ; 
And  when  he  this  dispiteous  '  letter  sey,^ 
Full  oft  he  said,  "  Alas^  and  well-away ! 
Lord  Christ,"  qiioth  he,  "  how  may  this  world 

endure! 
So  full  of  sin  is  many  a  creature. 
^^"'O  riiighty  God,  if  that  it  be  thy  will,        7 
-Since  thou  art  rightful  judge,  how  may  it  be  ' 

-  That  thou  wilt  suffer  innocence  to  spill,' 
"And  wicked  folk  reign  in  prosperity? 

vSh !  good  Constance,  alas !  so  woe  is  me. 
That  I  must  be  thy  torment6r,  or  dey  *« 
A  shameful  death,  there  is  no  other  way." 
.    Wept  both6  young  and  old  in  all  that  place, 
When  that  the  king  this  cursed  letter  sent ; 
And  Constance,  with  a  deadly  palS  face, 

Thejaiirf^'te<ilaK,.triamd.hsKAHt.8ha.^^  = 

The  vrill  of  Christ,  and  kneeling  on  the  atrond" 
She'saidS.  "Lord,  ave  wefpni;nR  \f.  JiH ,?f .fA'^ 
~    "He  that  me  keptS  from  the  falaS  blame, 

-  While  I  was  in  the  land  amonggs  you, 
-He  can  me  keep  from  harm  and  eke  from  shame 

In  the  salt  sea,  although  I  see  not  how :' 
As  strong,  as  ever  he  was,  he  is  yet  now. 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dear  ; 
That  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  stere."^' 

-  Her  little  child  lay  weeping  in  her  arm. 
And,  kneeling,  piteously  to  him  she  said, 
' '  Peace,  little  son,  I  will  do  thee  no  harm : " 

-  With  that  her  kerchief  ofi  her  head  she  braid," 
"And  over  his  little  eyen  she  it  laid,       •» 
"And  in  her  arm  she  lulled  it  full  fast,  ^ 
-And  unto  heav'n  her  eyen  up  she  oast, 

"Mother,"  quoth  she,  "  and  maiden  bright; 
Mar^, 

■  Sooth  is,  that  through  a  woman's  eggement^" 
-Mankind  was  lom,^"  and  damned  aye  to  die ; 

For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  cross  y-rent  -P 
Thjr  blissful  eyen  saw  all  his  torment, 
Then  is  there  no  comparisoii  between 
Thy  woe,  and  any  woe  man  may  sustene. 
"  Thou  saw'st  thy  child  y-slain  before  thine 
,  eyen, 

-  And  yet  now  lives  my  little  child,  parf ay :  '^ 
Kow,  lady  bright,  to  whom  the  woeful  cryen, 
Thou  glory  of  womanhood,  thou  fairS  may,i^4i^ 
Thou  haven  of  refuge,  bright  star  of  day,      f^ 
Hue  ^  on  my  child,  that  of  thy  gentleness 
Euest  on  every  rueful  ^^  in  distress. 


1  Push.  2  Spirit.  s  tain,  trouble. 

*  Contrived.  &  Plan,  plot.       .  6  Nearest. 

7  Cmel.  8  Saw.  9.  Be  destroyed. 

10  Die,  11  Strand,  shore. 

12  Tliy  will  J  whatever  Thou  sendest. 

13  Budder ;  guide.  i*  Took,  drew. 

16  Incitement,  egging  on.  is  Lost. 

17  Torny  pierced.        18  By  my  faith.         M  Maid. 
80  Take  pity.-    si  Sorrowful.     22  Par  Dieu;  by  God. 


O  little  child,  alas  !  what  is  thy  guilt,  ^ 
That  never  wfoughtest  sin  as  yet,  pardie  1"^"' 
Why  will  thine  hardS  =»  father  have  thee  spilt  %^ 
4-0  mercy,  dearB  Constable,"  quoth  she, 
."  And  let  my  little  child  here  dwell  with  thee ! 
And  if  thou  dar'st  not  savS  him  from  blame, 
Sb  kiss  him  onfis  in  his  father's  name." 

Therewith  she  looked  backward  to  the  land. 
And  saidg,  "  FarewfeU,  husband  ruthgless !  "^^   • 
And  up  she  rose,  and  walked  down  the  strand 
Toward  the  ship,  her  following  all  the  press  i^^  ' 
■  -And  ever  she  pray'd  her  child  to  hold  his  peace, 
And  took  her  leave,  and  with  an  holy  intent 
^hf  biessed^gi,  and  to  the  ship  she  went. 

Victualed  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drede;^ 
Abundantly  for  her  a  full  long  space  : 
And  other  necessaries  that  should  need  ^ 
J^he  had  enough,  heried^'  be  Godde's  grace ; 
4*or  wind  and  weather,  Almighty  God  purchase,^' 

And  bring  her  home ;  I  can  no  better  say ; 
HrBut  in  the  sea  she  drived  forth  her  way. 
"■  Alls  the  king  came  home  soon  after  this 
Unto  the  castle,  of  the  which  I  told. 
And  asked  where  his  wife  and  his  child  is  \ 
The  Constable  gan  about  his  heart  feel  cold. 
And  plainly  all  the  matter  he  him  told 
As  ye  have  heard ;  I  can  tell  it  no  better ; 
And  shew'd  the  king  his  seal,  and  eke  his  letter  , 

And  saide ;  "  Lord,  as  ye  commanded  me 
On  pain  of  death,  so  have  I  done  certMn." 
The  messenger  tormented 'i  was,  till  he 
Muste  teknow,^  and  tell  it  flat  and  plain. 
From  night  to  night  in  what  place  he  had  lain ; 
And  thus,  by  wit  and  subtle  inquiring, 
Imagin'd  was  by  whom  this  harm  gan  spring. 

The  hand  was  known  that  had  the  letter  wrote, 
And  all  the  venom  of  the  cursed  deed ; 
But  in  what  wise,  certainly  I  know  n6t. 

.'  effect  is  this,  that  Alia,  out  of  drede,'', 

s  mother  slew,  that  may  men  plainly  read, 

-  -For  that  she  traitor  was  to  her  lie^efince  :  ^ 
~  -S?hus  ended  61d6  Donegild  with  mischance. 

The  sorrow  that  this  Alia  night  and  day 
Made  for  his  wife,  and  for  his  child  alao, 
There  is  no  tonguS  that  it  tell6  may. 
— .  3ut  now  will  I  again  to  Constance  go, 

-  -That  floated  in  the  sea  in  pain  and  woe 

-  -i'ive  year  and  more,  as  liked  Christe's  sond.ss 
Ere  that  her  ship  approached  to  the  lond.*^ 

Under  an  heathen  castle,  at  the  last. 
Of  which  the  name  in  my  text  I  not  lind, 
Constance  and  eke  her  child  the  sea  upcast.       ' 
J,^bm|ghJj;_Qodjj_t^|tjav^aUmmVina, 
- ;Have  on  Cons:KneMaBii^^ri5Eil(tsome  mind, 
*  ^haETaHen  is  jiUiaathBa.iaSJ'eftso'ba"*'"^ 
,^  point  to  spill,'^  as  I  shajl  tell  yoiTsoon ! 
iJowiitf  6m  the  castle  came  there  many  a  wight 

sS' Cruel,  stern.         24  Destroyed.  ss  Pitiless 

26  Multitude.  S7  Doubt.  .  as  Be  needed. 

M  Honoured,  praised ;  from  Anglo-Saxoa,  "  herian." 
Compare  German,  "  herrlich,"  glorious,  honourable, 
so  Provide.  81  Tortured, 

32  Confess;  German,  "bekennen."        33  Doubt. 
3i|AUegiance.  35  Decree,  command. 

86  Land.  87  Again. 

88  la  daoge*  of  perishing. 
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To  gaureu  ^  on  this  ship,  and  on  Constance  : 
But  shortly  from  the  castle,  on  a  night, 

-Theloi'dS's  steward, — Godgivehim  mischance, — - 
A  thief  that  had  renied  our  creance,^ 

•Oame  to  the  ship  alone,  and  said  he  would 

-Her  leman  '  be,  whether  she  would  or  n'ould.* 
Woe  was  this  wretched  woman  then  begone  ; 
Her  child  cri'd,  and  she  cried  piteously  : 
But  blissful  Mary  help'd  her  right  anon, 
For,  with  her  struggling  weU  and  mightily, 

,  i'The  thief  fell  overboard  all  suddenly. 
And  in  the  sea  he  drenched  "  for  vQngednce, 
And  thus  hath  Christ  ungeiniBed°  kept  Con- 
st^^- 

J~  0  foul  lust  of  luxfiry !  lo  thine  end ! 

.  _S^ot  only  that  thou  faintest'  manng's  mind, 

■  -But  verily  thou  wilt  his  body  shend.^ 
Th'  end  of  thy  work,  or  of  thy  lustSs  blind. 
Is  c6mplaining :  how  many  may  men  find. 
That  not  for  work,  sometimes,  but  for  th'  intent 
To  do  this  sin,  be  either  slain  or  shent  ? 
,    How  may  this  weake  woman  have  the  strength 
Her  to  defend  against  this  renegate  ? 
0  G61iath,  nnmeasurable  of  length, 
How  mighte  David  make  thee  so  mate  ?  ' 
Soypuilg,  and  ol!  armotir  so  desoHte',''' 
Bow  durst  he  look  upon  thy  dreadful  face  ? 
Well  may  men  see  it  was  but  Goddets-yace, 

Who  gave  Jndith_cpnr&ge  or  hardiness 
To  slay  him,  Holoferiies,  in  £is  tent!,    " 
And  to  deliver  out  of  wretchedness 
The  people  of  God?    I  say  for  this  intent, 
That  right  as  God  spirit  of  vigour  sent        "^M- 
T<)  ^]ifTn^  Kn!\  agyed  them  out  ot  mjschance^i''^ 


1  -JKH  ClhTis<-^';f  ^/^t.h«.^  fhloncofi  be  she  aye)       ->LZ  .Constance's  son  went  in  his  company. 

?  »Jfiu1  "lifiipfln  "  lil)T""r1l  hfif  "nilifilf"  f;""dT>P!i!<-T'      gome  menwt)uld  say.^*  at  request  of  Constance 


t 


So  sent  hajaig]iLfliuLgiam£jtcLi^j|[^tance.  /C 
Forth  went  her  ship  throughout  the  narrow^ 
mouth 
Of  Jubaltare  and  Septe,ii  driving  alway, 
SometimS  west,  and  sometime  north  and  south. 
And  sometime  east,  full  many  a  weary  day  : 


To  Rome-ward,  sailing  full  royally, 

And  met  the  ship  driving,  as  saith  the  story,     '^ 

In  which  ConstancS  sat  full  piteously : 

And  nothing  knew  he  what  she  was,  nor  why 

She  was  in  such  array ;  nor  she  will  say 

Of  her  estate,  although  that  she  should  dey." 

He  brought  her  unto  Eome,  and  to  his  wife    - 
He  gave  her,  and  her  youngS  son  also : 
And  with  the  senator  she  led  her  life.        k,Ac^ 

Woeful,  (lOTatjffl^ J  and  many  another  mo' : 
AndiongS  time  she  dwelled  in  that  place, 
In  holy  works  ever,  as  was  her  grace. 

The  senatorg's  wife  her  aunte  was. 
But  for  all  that  she  knew  her  ne'er  the  more :     ■ 
I  will  no  longer  tarry  in  this  case. 
But  to  King  Alia,  whom  I  spake  of  yore. 
That  for  his  wife  wept  and  sighed  sore, 
I  will  return,  and  leave  I  will  Constance 
Under  the  senatorg's  governance. 

King  Alia,  which  that  had  hjs  mother  slain,    • 
Upon  a  day  fell  in  such  repentdjice. 
That,  if  I  shortly  tell  it  shall  and  plain. 
To  Bome  he  came  to  receive  his  pen&nce, 
And  put  him  in  the  PopS's  ordinance 
In  high  and  low,  and  Jesus  Christ  besought 
Forgive  his  wicked  works  that  he  had  wrought. 

The  fame  anon  throughout  the  town  is  borne, 
How  Alia  king  shall  come  on  pilgrimage, 
By  harbingers  that  wente  him  beforn. 
For  which  the  senator,  as  was  usage. 
Rode  him  again, i'  and  many  of  his  line^e, 
As  well  to  show  his  high  magnificence. 
As  to  do  any  king  a  reverence. 

Great  cheer6^'  did  this  noble  senator 
To  King  Alls,  and  he  to  him  also ; 
Each  of  them  did  the  other  great  hon6r ; 
And  so  befell,  that  in  a  day  or  two 
This  senator  did  to  King  Alia  go 
To  feast,  and  shortly,  if  I  shall  not  lie. 


1^0  make 

bw  let.  us  stint  of  Constance  but  a  throw,^ 
And  speak  we  of  the  Roman  emperor. 
That  out  of  Syria  had  by  letters  know 

■  -The  slaughter  of  Christian  folk,  and  dishon6r 

Done  to  his  daughter  by  a  false  trait6r, — 
I  mean  the  cursed  wicked  Soudaness, 
That  at  the  feast  let  ^  slay  both  more  and  less. 
For  which  this  emperor  had  sent  anon 

■  --His  senator,  with  royal  ordinance, 

And  other  lordSs,  God  wot,  many  a  one, 
' '  On  Syrians  to  take  high  vengeSiUce  : 

They  bum  and  slay,  and  bring  them  to  mis- 
chance 
Pull  many  a  day  :  but  shortly  this  is  th'  end, 
'!  -Homeward  to  Eome  they  shaped  them  to  wend. 
This  senator  repaired  with  vict6ry 


1  G^B,  stare. 
*  lUicit  lover. 
'  Was  drowned. 
'  Weakenest. 
^Abashed,  overthrown, 
IkH'  G-lbraltar  and  Ceuta. 


2  Denied  our  faith. 

*  Would  not. 

6  nnblemishcd. 

8  Destroy. 
10  Devoid. 
12  Resolved,  arranged. 


This  senator  had  led  this  child  to  feast : 
I  may  not  tellen  every  circumstance, 
Be  as  be  may,  there  was  he  at  the  least : 
But  sooth  is  this,  that  at  his  mother's  best  i" 
Before  Alii,  during  the  meate's  space,^" 
The  child  stood,  looking  in  the  kinge's  face. 

This  Alia  king  had  of  this  child  great  wonder,  _ 
And  to  tbe  senator  he  said  anon, 
"Whoseisthatfairechild  that  standeth  yonder?" 
"In'ot,"2iquothhe,  "by  God  and  by  Saint  John; 
A  mother  he  hath,  but  father  hath  he  none. 
That  I  of  wot :"  and  shortly  in  a  stound  '^ 
He  told  to  Alia  how  this  child  was  found. 

"  But  God  wot,"  quoth  this  senator  also, 
"So  virtuous  a  liver  in  all  my  life 
I  never  saw,  as  she,  nor  heard  of  mo' 
Of  worldly  woman,  maiden,  widow  or  wife  : 

13  A  short  time ;  as  long  as  a  cast  of  the  dice. 

It  Caused.  15  Die.  ii>  To  meet  him. 

17  Courtesy,  profession  of  welcome. 

18  The  poet  here  refers  to  Gower's  version  of  the 
story.  19  Command.  20  Mealtijne. 

21  Know  not.    '  '  S2  Short  time. 
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- — And  * 
-■Andi 
'"Andi 


~-is  J 


I  dare  well  say  she  ha4d6  lever  i  a  knife 
Throughout  her  breast,  than  be  a  woman  ■wicV,' 
There  ia  po  man  could  bring  her  to  that  prick.  ^ 

— '  Now  was  this  child  as  like  unto  Coustance 

-^As  possible  is  a  creature  to  be : 

"This  Alia  had  the  face  in  remembrance 
Of  Dame  Constance,  and  thereon  mused  he, 
If  that  the  childe's  mother  wore  aught  she  * 
That  was  his  wife ;  and  privily  he  sight," 
And  sped  him  from  the  table  that  he  might." 
"Parfay,"'  thought  he,   "  phantom  ^  is  in 
mine  head. 
I  ought  to  deem,  of  skilful  judgSnient," 
That  in  the  salts  sea  my  wife  is  dead." 
And.  afterward  he  made  his  argument, 
"  What  wot  I,  if  that  Christ  have  hither  sent 

«^g_wif e  bjt^gga,  as  well  as  heTier  sent 
Tomy  c'ountry!nfrom  thenngs  that  she  went  ?" 

And,  after  noon,  home  with  the  senator 
Went  Alia,  for  to  see  this  wondrous  chance. 
This  senator  did  Alia  great  hon6r, 
And  hastily  he  sent  after  Constance : 
But  trusts  well,  her  lists  not  to'  dance. 
When  that  she  wiste  wherefore  was  that  sond,^** 
Unneth  ^^  upon  her  feet  she  mights  stand.'       ' 

When  Alia  saw  his  wife,  fair  he  her  gret,^? 
And  wept,  that  it  was  ruthe  for  to  see, 
Por  at  the  firsts  look  he  on  her  set 

-  He  knew  well  verily  that  it  was  she: 
And  she,  for  sorrow,  as  dumb  stood  as  a  tree: 
So  was  her  hearts  shut  in  her  distress, 

"  When  she  remember'd  his  unkindSneSs. 
TwicS  she  swooned  in  hia  owen  sight, 
He  wept  and  him  excused  piteouely : 
"  Now  God,"  quoth  he,  "  and  all  his  hallows^ 

bright 
So  wisly  ^*  on  my  soulS  have  merc^, 
That  of  your  harm  as  guilteless  am  I, 
As  is  Maurice  my  son,  so  like  your  face, 
Else  may  the  fiend  me  fetch  out  of  this  place." 

Long  was  the  sobbing  and  the  bitterjjain. 
Ere  that  their  "woeful  heartSs  mijhte  cease  ; 
Great  was  the  pity  for  to  hear  them  plain, '^ 
Through  whiche  plaintSs  gan  their  woe  increase. 
I  pray  you  all  my  labour  to  release, 

_  I  may  not  teU  all  their  woe  till  to-morrow, 

-I  am  so  weary  for  to  speak  of  sorrow. 

-  But  finally,  when  that  the  sooth  is  wist,^' 

-  That  Alia  guiltless  was  of  all  her  woe, 
-.  I  trow  an  hundred  timSs  have  they  kiss'd. 

And  such  a  bliss  is  there  betwixt  them  two, 
-That,  save  the  joy  that  lasteth  evermo', 
There  ia  none  like,  that  any  oreat6re 

-  Hath  seen,  orshallsee,  while  theworld  may  dure.*j-Joy 

Tlien  prayed  she  her  husband  meekSly 
In  the  relief  of  her  long  piteous  pine,'^ 
That  he  would  pray  ]^er  father  specially. 
That  of  his  majesty  he  would  incline 


To  vouchSsafe  some  day  with  him  to  dine  i 
'J^he  pray'd  him  eke,  that  he  should  by  no  way 
-|<rnto  her  father  no  word  of  her  say. 

Some  men  would  say,  how  that  the  child 
Maurice 
Did  this  message  unto  the  emperor : 
But,  as  I  guess,  .^a  was  not  so  nice,'*  i 
Tp  him  that  is  so  sovereign  of  hon6r 
As  he  that  is  of  Christian  folk  the  flow'r. 
Send  any  child,  but  better  'tis  to  deem 
He  went  himself ;  and  so  it  may  wtU  seem. 

-  This  emperor  hath  granted  gentilly 
come  to  dinner,  as  he  him  besought : 

And  well  rede  ^'  I,  he  looked  busily 
TTpon  this  child,  and  on  his  daughter  thought. 
-  -Alia  went  to  his  inn,  and  as  him  ought 
Arrayed  ^^  for  this  feast  in  every  wise,         ■' 
As  f arfqjrth  aa  his  cunning  ^  may  suffice. 
The  morrow  came,  and  Alia  gan  him  dress,^ 
eke  his  wif6,  the  emperor  to  meet : 
forth  they  rode  in  joy  and  in  gladness, 
when  She  saw  her  father  in  the  street, 
She  lighted  down  and  fell  before  his  feet, 
i' Father,"    quoth   she,    "your   youngS   child 
<•  Constance 

now  full  clean  out  of  your  r6membr4nce. 
"  "  I  am  your  daughter,  your  Constance,"  quoth 

she, 
"  That  whilom  ye  have  sent  into  Syrie ; 
It  am  I,  father,  that  in  the  salt  sea 
Was  put  alone,  and  damned  ^  for  to  die. 
Now,  goods  father,  I  you  nfercy  cry, 
feend me  no  more irSonone'E^KSSesB. 
But  thank  my  lord  here  oi  Ms  IsinaSness." 
—Who  can  the  piteous  joye  tellen  all, . 
—  -Betwixt  them  three,  since  they  be  thus  y-met  ? 
But  of  my  talS  make  an  end  I  shall, 
The  day  goes  fast,  I  will  no  longer  let.^ 
These  gladde  folk  to  dinner  be  y-set ; 
In  joy  .and  bliss  at  meat  I  let  them  dwell, 
A  thousand  fold  weU  more  than  I  can  tell 

-  This  child  Maurice  waa  since  then  emjperor 
-+Made  by  the  Pope,  and  lived  Chriatianly, 

To  ChriatS's  Churche  did  he  great  honor : 

But  I  let  all  his  story  pasaS  by. 

Of  Constance  is  my  tale  especially. 

In  the  olds  Roman  geatSs  ^  men  may  find 

Maurice's  life,  I  bear  it  not  in  mind. 

-  This  King  Alia,  when  he  his  timS  aey,^' 
-With  his  Constance,  hia  holy  wife  so  sweet, 
■5o  England  are  they  come  the  rights  way, 
-Where  they  did  live  in  joy  and  in  qui^t. 
But  little  while  it  lasted,  I  youhete,"? 
•Joy  of  this  world  for  time  will  not  abide, 
-From  day  to  night  it  changeth  as  the  tide. 

Who  liv'd  ever  in  such  delight  one  day. 
That  him  not  ntoved  either  conscience. 
Or  ire,  or  talent,  or  some  kind  aSiay,^ 


1  Rather.  '  Wicked.  3  Poliit. 

i^Gouldbyany  chance  be  she.  "  ^ighed., 

6  Past  aa  tie  could.       -  7  By  my  foitb. 

6  A  phantasm,  mere  fancy. 

9  I  Booold  be  certain.  lo  Message,  summons. 
11  Not  easily,  with  difficulty.  u  (Ji-eeted. 

W  Saints.        1*  Surely.  w  Mourn,  complain. 


10  Truth  is  knovm.  17  Sorrow 

li  ?"3°'  '<">"*•, .,  "  Gieas,  know.      so  Prepared 
81  So  far  as  his  skiU.  si   Make  ready.  • 

S3  Condemned,  doomed.       s*  Hinder 
s*  ' '  Res  gests  j "  histories,  exploits. 

^f?";  ,.  w  Promise 

'">  Disturbance. ' 
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Envy,  or  pride, , or  passion,  or  offienoa? 

I  say  but  for  this  ends  this  sentSnoe,^ 
.  --That  little  while  in  joy  or  in  pleasanoe 
.  .Jiasted  the  blisa  of  AUat  with  Constance. 
,  ^  For  death,  that  takes  of  high  and  low  his  rent, 
.  ^When  passed  was  a  year,  even  as  I  gness, 
,  'Out  of  this  world  this  King  Alia  he  hent,^ 
.  ^For  whom  Constance  had  full  great  heaviness. 

-  -  Now  let  us  pray  that  God  his  soulS  bless : 

-  -And  Dame  Constance,  finally  to  say, 

-  •■  Toward  the  town  of  Borne  went  her  way. 

■  -'   To  Borne  is  come  this  holy  creature, 

i '  And  ^deth  there  her  friendgs  whole  and  sound ; 
Now  is  she  soaped  all  her  ^venture  : 
And  when  that  she  her  father  hath  y-found, 
Down  on  her  knees  faUeth  she  to  ground, 
■Weeping  for  tenderness  in  hearts  blithe 
ghe  herieth'  God  an  hundred  thousand  sithe.* 

•f-    In  virtue  and  in  holy  almSs-deed 

■  -They  liVen  all,  and  ne'er  asunder  wend  ;        v^/ 
4"  Till  dfath  departeth  them,  this  life  they  leadT^ 

And  fare  now  weu,  my  taie  is  at  an  end. — 
-Noy  Jesus  Christ,  that  of  his  mightmay  send 
j^after wogj SpvSia, nsiirtis  ^ace^     ' 
'AncTteep  lisallS  thajib  be  m  this  place. .  tjX  i 

THE  WIFE  OF  BATH'S  TALE. 

IHB  PEOLOGUB.' 

EXFEBIENOE,  though  noue  authority  ° 
Were  in  this  world,  is  right  enough  for  me 
T6  speak  of  woe  that  is  in  marriage : 
For,  lordings,  since  I  twelve  year  was  of  age, 
(Thanked  be  God  that  is  etern  on  live),'' 
Husbands  at  the  church  door  have  I  had  five,*  — 
For  I  so  often  have  y- wedded  be, — 
Aiid  all  were  worthy  men  in  their  degree. 
But  me  was  told,  not  longS  timS  gone  is,    > 
-That  sithen"  Christe  went  never  but  onSs 
To  wedding,  in  the_  Came"  of  GaUlee, 
That  by  that  ilk"  example  taught  he  me. 
That  I  not  wedded  shoulde  be  but  once. 
Lo,  hearken  eke  a  sharp  word  for  the  nonce, -^^ 
Beside  a  welle  Jesus,  God  and  man. 
Spake  in  reproof  of  the  Samaritan :     . 

1  Judgment,  opinion.  ^  Snatched. 

.   s  Praises.  *  Times. 

•  *  Among  the  evidences  that  Chaucer's  great  work  was 
left  incomplete,  is  the  absence  of  any  link  of  connexion 
between  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale^  and 
what  goes  before.  This  deficiency  has  In  some  editions 
caused  the  Squire's  and  the  Merchant's  Tales  to 
be  interposed  between  those  of  the  Man  of  Law  and 
the  Wife  of  Bath;  but  in  the  Merchant's  Tale 
there  is  Internal  'proof  that  it  was  told  after  the  jolly 
Dame's.  Several  manuscripts  contain  verses  designed 
to  serve  as  a  connexion ;  but  they  are  evidently  not 
Chaucer's,  and  it*  is  unnecessary  to  give  them  here. 
Of  this  I'rologue,  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
distidet  autobiographical  tale,  Tyrwhitt  says :  "  The  ex- 
^aordlnary  length  of  it,  as  Well  as  the  vein  of  pleasantry 
that  runs  through  it,  is  very  suitable  to  the  character 
of  the  speaker.  The  greatest  part  must  have  been  of 
Chaucer's  own  invention,  though  one  may  plainly  see 
that  he  had  been  reading:  the  popular  invectives  against 
mari'lage  and  women  in  general ;  such  as  the  *  Boman 
de  1^'  Bose,'  'Valerius  ad  Bufinum,  De  non  Ducen4^ 


"Thou  hast  y-had  five  husbandSs,"  said  he; 
' '  And  thilkS  i'  man,  that  now  hath  wedded  thee, 
Is  not  thine  husband : ""  thus  said  he  certain ; 
What  that  he  meant  thereby,  I  cannot  sayn. 
But  that  I  asks,  why  the  fifths  man 
Was  not  husband  to  the  Samaritan? 
How  many  might  she  have  in  marriage  ? 
Yet  heard  I  never  tellen  in  mine  age^ 
Upon  this  number  deflnitiofin. 
Men  may  divine,  and  glosen  ^^  up  and  down ; 
But  well  I  wot,  express  without  a  lie, 
God  bade  us  for  to  wax  and  multiply ; 
That  gentle  text  can  I  well  understand. 
Eke  well  I  wot,  he  said,  that  mine  husbSnd 
Should  leave  father  and  mother,  and  take  to 

me; 
But  of  no  number  nientifin  made  he. 
Of  bigamy  or  of  octogamy ; 
Why  then  should  men  speak  of  it  villainy  ?i' 

Lo  here,  the  wisS  king  Dan  '^  Solomop, 
I  trow  that  he  had  wives  more  than  one ; 
As  would  to  God  it  lawful  were  to  me     .       jj,v* 
To  be  refreshed  half  so  oft  as  he !       /  -^-^^ 
What  gif i^9  of  God  had  he  for  all  his-  wil^es  ?  ' 
No  man  hath  such,  that  in  this  world  alive  is. 
God  wot,  this  nd\>le  king,  as  to  my  wit,  2° 
The  first  night  had  many  a  merry  fit 
With  each  of  them,  so  well  was  him  on  live.'' 
Blessed  be  God  that  I  have  wedded  five ! 
Welcome  the  sixth  whenever  that  he  shall. 
For  since  I  wUl  not  keep  me  chaste  in  all, 
When  mine  husband  js  from  the  world  y-gone, 
Some  Christian  man  shall  wedde  me  anon. 
For  then  th'  apostle  saith  that  I  am  free 
To  wed,  a'  God's  half,'^  where  it  ILketh  me. 
He  saith,  that'to  be  wedded  is  no  sin ; 
Better' is  to  be  wedded  than  to  brin.^' 
What  recketh  me  ^  though  folk  say  villainy  ^ 
Of  shrewed^'  Lameoh,  and  his  bigamy? 
I  wot  well  Abraham  was  a  holy  man. 
And  Jacob  eke,  as  far  as  ev'r  I  can.''' 
And  each  of  them  had  wives  more  than  two ; 
And  many  another  holy  man  also. 
Where  can  ye  see,  in  any  manner  age,^ 
That  highs  God  defended  ^  marriage 
By  word  express  ?    I  pray  you  tell  it  me  ; 
Or  where  commanded  he  Virginity  ? 
I  wot  as  well  as  you,  it  is  no  dread,*" 
Th'  apostle,  when  he  spake  of  maidenhead, 

Uxore,'  and  particularly  *  Hieronymus  contra  Jovinia- 
num.'"  St  Jerome,  among  other  things  designed  to 
discourage  marriage,  has  inserted  In  his  treatise  along 
passage  &om  '*  Liber  Aureolus  Theophrasti  de  Nup- 
tiisT"'  ■  «  Authorities,  written  opinions,  texts. 

7  Lives' eternally, 

8  Great  part  of  the  marriage  service  used  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  church-porch.        9  Since.        lo  Oana. 

11  Same.  is  Occasion.       „        13  That , 

11  John  iv.  13.  is  In  my  life. 

16  Comment,  make  glosses, 

17  As  if  it  were  a  disgrace.  ^ 

18  Lord ;  "  dominus."   Another  reading  is  "the  wise 
man,  king  Solomon." 

19  What  special  favour  or  licence. 
29  As  I  understand,  as  I  take  it. 

21  So  well  went  things  with  him  in  his  life. 

22  On  tfod's  part.        23  Burn.        24  what  care  I. 
25  Evil.  26  Impious,  wicked. 

27  Know.  28  In  any  period. 

29  Forbade ;  French,  "  defendre,^'  to  prohibit, 

so  Doubt. 
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Ho  said,  that  precept  thereof  had  he  none : 

Men  may  counsel  a  woman  to  be  one,^ 

But  counseling  is  no  commandSment ; 

He  put  it  in  our  owen  judgement. 

For,  hadde  God  commanded  maidenhead. 

Then  had  he  damned  ^  wedding  out  of  dread ;  ^ 

And  certes,  if  there  were  no  seed  y-sow,* 

Virginity  then  whereof  should  it  grow  ? 

Paul  durste  not  commanden,  at  the  least, 

A  thing  of  which  his  Master  gave  no  hest.' 

The  dart'  is  set  up  for  virginity ; 

Catch  whoso  may,  who  runneth  best  let  see. 

But  this  word  is  not  ta'en  of  every  wight, 

But  there  as  '  God  will  give  it  of  his  might. 

I  wot  well  that  th'  apostle  was  a  maid, 

But  natheless,  although  he  wrote  and  said, 

He  would  that  every  wight  were  such  as  he, 

All  is  but  counsel  to  virginity. 

And,  since  to  be  a  wife  he  gave  me  leave 

Of  indulgence,  so  is  it  no  repreve  ^ 

To  wedde  me,  if  that  my  make  '  should  die, 

Without  excepti6n  ^^  of  bigamy  ; 

All  were  it "  good  no  woman  for  to  touch 

(He  meant  as  in  his  bed  or  in  his  conch). 

For  peril  is  both  fire  and  tow  t'  assemble ; 

Ye  know  what  this  example  may  resemble. 

This  is  all  and  some,  he  held  virginity 

More  profit  than  wedding  in  frailty : '" 

(Frailty  clepe  I,  but  if  ^  that  he  and  she 

Would  lead  their  lives  all  in  chastity), 

I  grant  it  wall,  I  have  of  none  env^ 

Who  maidenhead  prefer  to  bigamy ; 

It  liketh  them  t'  be  clean  in  body  and  ghost ; " 

Of  mine  estate  ^^  I  will  not  make  a  boast. 

For,  well  ye  know,_a  lord  in  his  household 
Hath  not  every  vessel  all  of  gold  ;  i" 
Some  are  of  tree,  and  do  their  lord  service. 
God  caUeth  folk  to  him  in  sundry  wise, 
And  each  one  hath  of  God  a  proper  gift. 
Some  this,  some  that,  as  liketh  him  to  shift.  ^' 
Virginity  is  great  perfeotidn. 
And  continence  eke  with  devotidn : 
But  Christ,  that  of  perfection  is  the  well,^^ 
Bade  not  every  wight  he  should  go  sell 
All  that  he  had,  and  give  it  to  the  poor. 
And  in  such  wise  follow  him  and  his  lore  :  J" 
He  spake  to  them  that  would  live  perfectly, — • 
And,  lordings,  by  your  leave»  that  am  not  I ; 
I  will  bestow  the  flower  of  mine  age 
In  th'  acts  and  in  the  fruits  of  marri^e. 

Tell  me  also,  to  what  conolusi6n''' 
Were  members  made  of  generatidn. 
And  of  so  perfect  wise  a  wight  ^  y-wrought? 
Trust  me  right  well,  they  were  not  made  for 

nought. 
Glose  whoso  win,  and  say  both  up  and  down. 
That  they  were  made  for  the  purgatiofin 

1  A  maid.  s  Condemned. 

3  Doubt.  *  Sown.  5  Command. 

■    6  The  goal ;  a  spear  or  dart  was  set  up  to  mark  the 
point  of  victbry.  7  Except  where.     ' 

8  Scandal,  reproach.  9  Mate,  husband. 

l»  Charge,  reproach.  n  Although  it  were. 

1!  Frailty.  13  Prnilty  I  call  it,  unless. 

M  Spirit.  1?  Condition.  "     - 

16  "But  in  a  great  house  there  are  not  only  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth ;  and 
some  to  honour,  and  some  to  dishonoui'."— 2  Tim,  ii.  30. 


Of  urine,  and  of  othe^  thinges  smale, 
And  eke  to  know  a  female  from  a  male  : 
And  for  none  other  oausS  ?  say  ye  no  ? 
Experience  wot  well  it  is  not  so.  ^  . 

So  that  the  olerkes  ^2  be  not  with  me  wroth,-  - 
I  say  this,  that  they  werS  made  for  both. 
That  is  to  say,  for  o&ss,^  and  for  ease  " 
Of  engendrure,  there  we  God  not,  displease. 
Why  should  men  cll6s  in  their  bookes  set. 
That  man  shall  yield  unto  his  wife  her  debt  ? 
Now  wherewith  should  he  make  his  payement. 
If  he  us'd  not  his  silly  instrument? 
Then  were  they  made  upon  a  creature 
To  purge  urine,  and  eke  for  engendrure. 
But  I  say  not  that  every  wight  is  hold,^^ 
That  hath  such  harness  2«  as  I  to  you  told. 
To  go  and  use  them  in  engendrure ; 
Then  should  men  take  of  chastity  no  cure.^? 
Christ  was  a  maid,  and  shapen^s  as  a  man. 
And  many  a  saint,  since  that  this  world  began. 
Yet  ever  liv'd  in  perfect  chastity. 
I  will  not  vie  ^  with  no  virginity. 
Let  them  with  bread  of  pured  ^  wheat  be  fed. 
And  let  us  wives  eat  our  barley  bread. 
And  yet  with  barley  bread,  Mark  tell  us  can,^ 
Our  Lord  Jesus  refreshed  many  a  man. 
In  such  estate  as  God  hath  cleped  us,^^ 
I  '11  persevere,  I  am  not  precious,  ^3 
In  wifehood  I  will  use  mine  instrument 
As  freely  as  my  Maker  hath  it  sent. 
If  I  be  dangerous  s^  God  give  me  sorrow ; 
Mine  husband  shall  it  have,  both  eve  and  mor- 
row, 
When'  that  him  list  come  forth  and  pay  his 

debt. 
A  husband  will  I  have,  I  will  no  let,'° 
Which  shall  be  both  my  debtor  and  my  thraUj^" 
And  have  his  tribulatidn  withal 
Upon  his  flesh,  while  that  I  am  his  wife. 
I  have  the  power  during  all  my  life 
Upon  his  proper  body,  and  not  he ; 
Bight  thus  th'  apostle  told  it  unto  me. 
And  bade  our  husbands  for  to  love  us  well ; 
All  this  sentence  me  liketh  every  deal. — 37 

Up  start  the  Pardoner,  and  that  anon ; 
"Now,  Dame,"  quoth  he,  "by  God  and  by 

Saint  John, 
Ye  are  a  noble  preacher  in  this  case. 
I  was  about  to  wed  a  wife,  alas ! 
What  ?  should  I  bie  ^  it  on  my  flesh  so  dear  ? 
Yet  had  I  lever's  wed  no  -w&e  this  year.!' 
"  Abide,"  *•  quoth  she ;  "  my  tale  is  not  begun. 
Nay,  thou  shalt  drinken  of  another  tun 
Ere  that  I  go,  shall  savour  worse  than  ale. 
And  when  that  I  have  told  thee  forth  my  tale 
Of  tribulati6n  in  marriage. 
Of  which  I  am  expert  in  all  mine  age, 

17  Apjjoint,  distribute.  18  Fountain. 

19  Doctrine.  so  End,  purpose,      si  Being.     ' ' 

22  Scholars.  ■         S3  Duty.  S4  Pleasure. 

s>  Held  bound,  obliged.       so  Weapons.     S7  Care, 
ss  Fashioned.        S9  Contend..  so  Purified.' 

31  Mark  vl.  41,  42.  82  Called  us  to. 

33  Scrupulous,  dainty,  over-nice. 

34  Sparmg,  or  dilScult,  of  my  favours. 

35  I  will  bear  uo  hindrance.  so  slave. 
37  Whit. 


so  pathef, 


38  Suffer  for, 
4P  Wait  in  patience. 
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(This  is  to  say,  thyself  hath  been  the  whip),i 

Then  mayest  thou  choose  whether  thou  wilt  sip 

Of  thilke  tunne,2  that  I  now  shall  broach. 

Beware  of  it,  ere  thou  too  nigh  approach. 

For  I  shall  tell  examples  more  than  ten : 

W^oso  will  not  heware  by  other  men. 

By  him  shall  other  men  corrected  be : 

These  sam6  wordes  writeth  Ptolem^  ; 

Bead  in  his  Almagest,  and  take  it  there." 

"  Dame,  I  would  pray  you,  if  your  will  it  were," 

Saide  this  Pardoner,  "  aa  ye  began, 

Tell  forth  your  tale,  and  spare  for  no  ihan, 

And  teach  us  youngS  men  of  your  praotiquo." 

"Gladly,"  quoth  shs,  "since  that  it  may  you 

like. 
But  that  I  pray  to  all  this  company, 
If  that  I  speak  after  my  fantasy, 
To  take  nought  agrief  ^  what  I  may  say ; 
For  mine  intent  is  only  for  to  play. — 

Now,  Sirs,  then  will  I  tell  you  forth  my  tale. 
As  ever  may  I  drinke  wine  or  ale 
I  shall  say  sooth ;  the  husbands  that  I  had 
Three  of  them  wcr6  good,  and  two  were  bad. 
The  three  were  goode  men,  and  rich,  and  old. 
XJnnethes  *  mights  they  the  statute  hold  " 
In  which  that  they  were  bounden  unto  me. 
Yet  wot  well  what  I  mean  of  this,  pardie.^ 
As  God  me  help,  I  laugh  when  that  I  think 
How  piteously  at  night  I  made  them  swink,' 
But,  by  my  fay,'  I  told  of  it  no  store : " 
They  had  me  giVn  their  land  and  their  treasor. 
Me  needed  not  do  longer  diligence 
To  win  their  lore,  or  do  them  reverence. 
They  loved  me  so  well,  by  God  above, 
That  I  tolde  no  dainty"  of  their  love. 
A  wise  woman  will  busy  her  ever-in-one  ^^ 
To  get  their  lovS,  where  that  she  hath  none. 
But,  since  I.had  them  wholly  in  my  hand. 
And  that  they  had  me  given  all  their  land, 
Why  should  I  take  keep  ^^  them  for  to  please, 
Buf^  it  were  for  my  profit,  or  mine  ease  ? 
I  set  them  so  a-worke,  by  my  fay. 
That  many  a  night  they  sange,  well-away  !     ^ 
The  bacon  was  not  fetched  for  them,  I  trow,  i 
That  some  men  have  in  Essex  at  Dunmow." 
I  govem'd  them  so  well  after  my  law, 
Xiat  each  of  them  full  blissful  was  and  fawe  '^ 
To  bringe  me  gay  thinges  from  the  fair. 
They  were  full  glad  when  tha.t  I  spake  them  fair. 
For,  God  it  wot,  I  chid  them  spiteously.w 
Now  hearken  how  I  bare  me  properly. 
Ye  wise  vrives,  that  can  understand. 
Thus  should  ye  speak,  and  bear  them  wrong  on 


hand," 


■* 


1  The  instrument  of  administering  torture. 

»  That  tun.  1 

3  Not  to  be  olTended  by,  not  to  take  to  heart. 

4  With  difficulty.  »  Bulfll  the  law. 
8  By  God,  in  God's  name.  '  Iiabour. 

8  faith.  9  Held  it  of  no  account. 

^•J  Cared  nothing  for,  set  no  value  on. 

U  Constantly.  "  Care.         13  Unless. 

14  At  Bunmow  prevailed  the  custom  of  giving,  amid 
much  merry-making,  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  the  married 
pair  who  had  lived  together  for  a  year  without  quarrel 
or  regret.  The  same  custom  prevailed  of  old  in  Bre- 
fagne.  15  Happy  and  fifln. 


17  Malse  them  believe  falsely. 


>o  Angrily. 


For  half  so  boldely  can  there  no  man 

Swearen  and  lien  as  a  woman  can, 

(I  say  not  this  by  wives  that  be  wise, 

But  if  it  be  when  they  them  misadvise;)'' 

A  wisB  wife,  if  that  she  can''  her  good. 

Shall  beare  them  on  hand  the  cow  is  wood,^" 

And  takB  witness  of  her  owen  maid 

Of  their  assent :  but  hearken  how  I  said. 

"  Sir  olds  kaynard,''-  is  this  thine  array? 

Why  is  my  neigheboure's  wife  so  gay? 

She  is  honour'd  over  all  where  '^  she  go'th, 

I  sit  at  home,  I  have  no  thrifty  cloth.  ^ 

What  do^t  thou  at  my  neighSboure'a  house  ? 

Is  she  so  fair?  art  thou  so  amorofis? 

What  rown'st  '*  thou  with  our  maid  ?  hen'dicite, 

Sir  olds  leohour,  let  thy  japSs  ^  be. 

And  if  I  have  a  gossip,  or  a  friend 

(WithoutS  guilt),  thou  ohidest  as  a  fiend. 

If  that  I  walk  or  play  unto  his  house. 

Thou  comest  home  as  driinken  aa  a  mouse. 

And  preachest  on  thy  bench,  with  evil  prefe :  ^^ 

Thou  say'at  to  me,  it  is  a  great  mischief 

To  wed  a  poore  woman,  for  cost&ge :  ^  / 

And  if  that  she  be  rich,  of  high  par&ge,^  ■/ 

Then  say'st  thou,  that  it  is  a  tormentry 

To  suffer  her  pride  and  mel&ncholy. 

And  if  mat  she  Be  lair,  thou  very  knave. 

Thou  say'st  that  every  holour  ^  will  her  have ; 

She  may  no  while  in  chastity  abide. 

That  is  assailed  upon  every  side. 

Thou  say'st  some  folk  desire  us  for  richess. 

Some  for  our  shape,  and  some  for  our  fairness, 

And  some,  for  she  can  either  sing  or  dance. 

And  some  for  gentUess  and  dalliance. 

Some  for  her  handes  and  her  armSs  smale : 

Thus  goes  all  to  the  devil,  by  thy  tale ; 

Thou  say'at,  men  may  not  keep  a  castle  wall 

That  may  be  so  assailed  over  all.™ 

And  if  that  she  be  foul,  thou  say'st  that  she 

Coveteth  every  man  that  she  may  see ; 

For  as  a  spaniel  she  will  on  him  leap. 

Till  she  may  finde  some  man  her  to  cheap  ;'' 

And  none  so  grey  goose  goes  there  in  the  lake, 

(So  say'st  thou)  that  will  be  without  a  make.^^ 

And  say'st,  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  to  weW 

A  thing  that  no  man  will,  his  thankSs,^  held.'' 

Thus  say'st  thou,  lorel,'^  when  thou  go'st  to  bed. 

And  that  no  wise  man  needeth  for  to  wed, 

Nor  no  man  that  intendeth  unto  heaven. 

With  wilde  thunder  dint"  and  fiery  leveu^ 

Mote  '°  thy  wicked  necke  be  to-broke. 

Thou  say'st,  that  dropping  houses,  and  eka 

smoke,  < 

And  chiding  wives,  makS  men  to  flee 


IS  Unless  they  have  acted  unadvisedly.        19  Know. 

sa  Delude  them  into  believing  that  the  cow  is  mad — or 
is  made  of  wood, 

21  '"  Cagnard,"  or  "  Calgnard,"  a  French  term  of  re- 
proach, origiDally  derived  from  -"  canis,"  a  dog. 

29  Wheresoever.  33  Good  clothing. 

M  Whisperest.  as  Buffooneries,  tricks. 

28  Proof.  87  Expense. 

23  Birth,  kindred ;  from  Latin,  "pario,"  I  beget. 

29  Whoremonger. 

30  Everywhere,  on  all  sides.  31  Buy. 

32  Mate.     33  Wield,  govern.     34  with  his  good  will. 

33  Hold.  3«  Good-for-nothing, 

37  Sti-olie.  88  tightnlDg.  39  May. 
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Out  of  their  own  house ;  ah !  heridkUte, 
-.What  aUeth  such  an  old  man  for  to  chide? 
Thou  say'sti  'we  wives  will  our  vices  hide, 
Till  we  be  fast,i  and  then  we  will  them  shew. 
Well  may  that  be  a  proverb  of  a  shrew.^ 
Thou  say'st,  that  oxen,  asses,  horses,  hounds, 
They  be  assayed  at  diversS  stounds,' 
Basons  and  lavers,  ere  that  m'en  them  buy, 
Spoones,  stodles,  and  all  such  husbandry. 
And  so  be  pots,  and  cloths^,  and  array,* 
But  folk  of  wivgs  make  none  assay. 
Till  they  be  wedded, — oldg  dotard  shrew ! — 
And  then,  say'st  thou,  we  will  our  vices  shew. 
Thou  say'st  also,  that -it  displeaseth  me, 
But  if  °  that  thou  wilt  praisS  my  beauty. 
And  but  "^  thou  pore  alway  upon  my  face. 
And  call  me  fairS  dame  in  every  place ; 
And  but"  thou  make  a  feast  on  thilke^  day 
That  I  was  born,  and  make  me  fresh  and  gay ; 
And  but  thou  do  to  my  norioe  'honotir, 
And  to  my  chamberere  ^  within  my  bow'r. 
And  to  my  father's  folk,  and  mine  allies;' 
Thus  sayest  thou,  old  barrel  full  of  lies. 
And  yet  also  of  our  prentice  Jenkin, 
For  his  crisp  hair,  shining  as  gold  so  fine. 
And  for  he  squireth  me  both  up  and  down, 
Yet  hast  thou  caught  a  false  suspiciolxn : 
I  will  him  not,  though  thou  wert  dead  to- 
morrow. 
But  tell  me  this,  why  hidest  thou,  with  sorrow^w 
The  keyes  of  thy  chest  away  from  me  ? 
It  is  my  good'i  as  well  as  thine,  pardie. 
What,  think'st  to  make  an  idiot  of  our  dame  ? 
Now,  by  that  lord  that  called  is  Saint  Janie,^^ 
Thou  shalt  not  both,  although  that  thou  wert 

wood,^' 
Be  master  of  my  body,  and  my  good. 
The  one  thou  shalt  forego,  maugrg  "  thine  eyen. 
What  helpeth  it  of  me  t'  inquire  and  spyen? 
I  trow  thou  wouldest  lock  me  in  thy  chest. 
Thou  shouldest  say,  '  Fair  wife,  go  where  thee 

lest;" 
Take  your  disport ;  I  will  believe  no  tales  ; 
I  know  you  for  a  true  wife.  Dame  Ales.'" 
"We  love  no  man,   that  taketh  keep"  or 
charge 
Where  that  we  go ;  we  will  be  at  our  large. 
Of  alls  men  most  blessed  may  he  be, 
The  wise  astrologer  Dan^s  Ptolemy, 
That  saith  this  proverb  in  his  Almagest : 
'  Of  aUe  men  his  wisdom  is  highest. 
That  recketh  not  who  hath  the  world  in  hand.' 
By  this  proverb  thOu  shalt  well  understand, 
Have  thou  enough,  what  thar^'  thee  reck  or  care 
Sow  merrily  that  other  f olkes  fare  ? 
For  certes,  olde  dotard,  by  your  leave,  y 

1  Wedded.  2  Ill-temp^ed  wretch. 

3  Proved  at  various  seasons.        /  4  Raiment. 

0  TJnless.  /  8  That. 

7  Nurse ;  S*; encb,  "  noumce.y 

8  dbauber-maid,                   /  ^  BelatiODS. 
10  Sorrow  on  thee !  u  Property. 
12  St  Jago  of  Compostella.  is  Furious. 
14  Spite  of.  1"  Pleases. 
18  3ioe,  Alison.  17  Cire. 

18  Lord.     tCbls  and   the  previous  quotaupn  from 
Ptolemy  are  dtt^  to  thfe  Same's  own  fancy.      » 

19  Needs,  behoves.       i»  Poibid.       si  OompTiiii. 


Ye  shall  have  [pleasure]  right  enough  at  eve. 
He  is  too  great  a  niggard  that  will  weme  ^ 
A  man  to  light  a  oandl?  at  his  lantern  ; 
He  shall  have  never  the  less  light,  pardie. 
Have  thou  enough,  thee  thar"  not  plains  "i  thee. 
Thou  say'st  also,  if  that  we  make  us  gay 
With  clothing  and  with  precious  array. 
That  it  is  peril  of  our  chastity. 
And  yet, — with  sorrow ! — thou  enforoest  thee. 
And  say'st  these  words  in  the  apostle's  name : 
'  In  habit  made  with  chastity  and  shame  ^2 
Ye  women  shall  apparel  you,'  quoth  he, 
'  And  not  in  tressed  hair  and  gay  perrie,^ 
As  pearlSs,  nor  with  gold,  nor  clothes  rich.' 
After  thy  text  nor  after  thy  rubrich 
I  win  not  work  as  muchel  as  a  gnat. 
Thou  say'st  also,  I  walk  out  like  a  cat ; 
For  whoso  wouldS  singe  the  catte's  skin, 
Then  will  the  cattS  well  dwell  in  her  inn  ;2* 
And  if  the  cattS's  skin  be  sleek  and  gay, 
She  win  not  dwell  in  house  half  a  day, 
But  forth  she  will,  ere  any  day  be  daw'd. 
To  shew  her  skin,  and  go  a  oaterwaw'd.^ 
This  is  to  say,  if  I  be  gay,  sir  shrew, 
I  will  run  out,  my  boreP'  for  to  shew. 
Sir  olds  fool,  what  helpeth  thee  to  spyen? 
Though  thou  pray  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyen 
To  be  my  wardficorps,'''  as  he  can  best. 
In  faith  he  shall  not  keep  me,  but  me  ledt  :^ 
Yet  could  I  make  his  beard,  s'  so  may  I  th6. '" 

' '  Thou  sayest  eke,  that  there  be  thingSs  three^ 
Which  thingSs  greatly  trouble  all  this  earth, 
And  that  no  wightS  may  endure  the  ferth  :'i 
O  lef B  ^'^  sir  shrew,  may  Jesus  short^'  thy  life. 
Yet  preachest  thou,  and  say'st,  a  hateful  wife 
Y-reckon'd  is  for  one  of  these  mischances. 
Be  there  none  other  manner  resemblances^ 
That  ye  may  liken  your  parables  unto. 
But  if  a  silly  wife  be  one  of  tho?** 
Thou  likenest  a  woman's  love  to  heU ; 
To  barren  land,  where  water  may  not  dwell. 
Thou  likenest  it  also  to  wild  fire ; 
The  more  it  bui-ns,  the  more  it  hath  desire 
To  c6nsume  every  thing  that  burnt  will  be. 
Thou  sayest,  right  as  wormes  shend^^  a  tree. 
Eight  so  a  wife  destroyeth  her  husbond ; 
This  know  they  well  that  be  to  wives  bond." 

Lordings,  right  thus,  as  ye  have  understand, 
Bare  I  stiffly  mine  old  husbands  on  hand, " 
That  thus  they  saiden  in  their  drunkenness ; 
And  all  was  faJse,  but  that  I  took  witness 
On  Jenkin,  and  upon  my  niece  also. 

0  Lord !  the  pain  I  did  them,  and  the  woe, 
FuU  guiltSless,  by  GoddS's  sweetS  pine ;  38 
For  as  a  horse  I  couldS  bite  and  whine ; 

1  couldS  plain, '»  an'  *<>  t  was  in  the  guiltj 

22  Modesty.    See  1  Tim.  li.  9. 

23  Precious  stones,  jewels.  M  House. 
26  Oatsrwauling.                 26  Apparel,  fine  clothes. 
87  "G-ardecorps,"  body-guard.  ■ 

28  Unless  it  please  me, 

29  Make  a  jest  of  bim. 

30  Thrive.  81  Poura.  S2  Pleasant. 
S3  Shorten.  34  No  oUier  kind  of  comparisons. 
35  Those.               SO  Destroy. 

37  Made  them  believe.  '  38  Pain. 

39  Complain. 

40  Even  though. 
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Or  ellSs  ofteutime  I  had  been  spilt.  ^ 
Whoso  first  oometh  to  the  mill,  first  grint ;' 
I  plained  first,  so  was  our  war  y-stint. ' 
They  were  full  glad  to  excuse  them  full  blive  * 
Of  things  that  they  never  aguilt  their  live." 
Of  wenches  would  I  bearS  them  on  hand," 
When  that  for  sickness  scarcely  might   they 

stand, 
Yet  tickled  I  his  hearts  for  that  he 
Ween'd'  that  I  had  of  him  so  great  chertS :  ° 
I  swore  that  all  my  walking  out  by  night 
Was  for  to  &py  wenohes  that  he  dight :  ^ 
Under  that  colour  had  I  many  a  mirth. 
For  all  such  wit  is  given  us  at  birth  ; 
Beoeit,  weeping,  and  spinning,  God  doth  give 
•To  women  kindlyi^"  while  that  they  may  live. 
And  thus  of  one  thing  I  may  vaunte  me, 
At  th'  end  I  had  the  better  in  each  degree,- 
By  sleight,  or  force,  or  by  some  manner  thing, 
As  by  continuSl  murmur  or  grudging,ii 
Namely"  a-bed,  there  hadde  they  mischance, 
There  would  I  chide,  and  do  them  no  pleasance : 
I  would  no  longer  in  the  bed  abide. 
If  that  I  felt  his  arm  over  my  side. 
Till  he  had  made  his  ransom  unto  me. 
Then  would  I  suffer  him  do  his  nicety,  i' 
And  therefore  every  man  this  tale  I  tell, 
Win  whoso  may,  for  all  is  for  to  sell ; 
With  empty  hand  men  may  no  hawkgs  lure ; 
For  winning  would  I  all  his  will  endure, 
And  make  me  a  feigned  appetite, — 
And  yet  in  bacon  "  had  I  never  delight : 
That  made  me  that  I  ever  would  them  chide. 
Tor,  though  the  Pope  had  sitten  them  beside, 
I  would  not  spare  them  at  their  owen  board. 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  quit "  them  word  for  word. 
As  help  me  very  Grod  omnipotent. 
Though  I  right  now  should  make  my  testament, 
1  owe  them  not  a  word,  that  is  not  quit, 
I  brought  it  so  aboute  by  my  wit, 
That  they  must  give  it  up,  as  for  the  best. 
Or  eUes  had  we  never  been  in  rest. 
For,  though  he  looked  as  a  wood^"  li6n. 
Vet  should  he  fail  of  his  conclusi6n. 
Then  would  I  say,   "Now,  goods  lefe,i'  take 

keep  ^ 
How  meekly  looketh  "Wilken  oure  sheep  ! 
Come  near,  my  spouse,  and  let  me  ba^^  thy 

cheek. 
Ye  shoulde  be  all  patient  and  meek. 
And  have  a  sweet  y-spiced  ^  conscience. 
Since  ye  so  preach  of  Jobe's  patience. 
Buffer  alway,  since  ye  so  well  can  preach, 
And  but^  ye  do,  certain  we  shaU  you  teach 
That  it  is  fair  to  have  a  wife  in  peace. 
One  of  us  two  must  bow6  ^  doubteless  : 

1  Buined.  ^  Is  ground.         3  Stopped. 

«  Quickly.         »  Were  never  guilty  of  in  their  lives. 

>  falsely  accuse  tbem.  7  Thought. 

,8  Affection;  from  rrcnch,  "cher,"  dear. 

9  Adorned ;  took  to  himself.       W  Naturally. 
11  Complaining.  i'  Especially. 

13  Polly;  Erench,  "nialBerie." 
1*  The  bacon  of  Dunmow.  i^  Requited,  repaid. 

IS  Juiious.  17  Dear.         u  Heed,  notice. 

"  Kiss;  IromEreEch,  "baifle*." 
*>  Tender,  nice.  21  UnlesSr 

s»  Bend,  give  way.  ^  Murmur.         2<  Whit. 


And  since  a  man  is  more  reasdnable 
Than  woman  is,  ye  must  be  suff'iable. 
What  aUeth  you  to  grudge  ^  thus  and  groan  ? 
Is  it  for  ye  would  have  my  [love]  alone  ? 
Why,  take  it  all :  lo,  have  it  every  deal^ 
Peter ! '"  I  shrew  ^^  you  but  ye  love  it  well, 
For  if  I  woulde  sell  my  belle  chose, 
I  couldS  walk  as  fresh  as  is  a  rose, 
But  I  will  keep  it  for  your  owen  tooth. 
Ye  be  to  blame,  by  God,  I  say  you  sooth." 
Suclv  manner  wordSs  haddS  we  on  hand. 
Now  wUl  I  speaken  of  my  fourth  husband. 

My  fourths  husband  was  a  revellour ; 
This  is  to  say,  he  had  a  paramour. 
And  I  was  young  and  full  of  ragerie,^^ 
Stubborn  and  strong,  and  jolly  as  a  pie. 
Then  could  I  dance  to  a  harpS  smale. 
And  sing,  y-wis,''^  as  any  nightingale. 
When  1  had  drunk  a  draught  of  sweetS  wine. 
MeteUius,  the  foulS  churl,  the  swine, 
That  with  a  staff  bereft  his  wife  of  life 
For^  she  drank  wine,  though  I  had  been  his 

wife, 
Never  should  he  have  daunted  me  from  drink : 
And,  after  wine,  of  Venus  most  I  think. 
For  all  BO  sure  as  cold  engenders  hail, 
A  liquorish  mouth  must  have  a  liquorish  tail. 
In  woman  vinolent  ^  is  no  defence, '^ 
This  knows  lechouis  by  experience. 
But,  lord  Christ,  when  that  it  rememb'reth  me 
Upon  my  youth,  and  on  my  jollity, 
It  ticldeth  me  about  mine  hearte-root ; 
Unto  this  day  it  doth  mine  hearts  boot,'^ 
That  I  have  had  my  world  as  in  my  tioje. 
But  age,  alas !  that  aU  will  envenime,33 
Hath  me  bereft  my  beauty  and  my  pith  :  ^ 
Let  go ;  farewell ;  the  devU  go  therewith. 
The  flour  is  gone,  there  is  no  more  to  tell. 
The  bran,  as  I  best  may,  now  must  I  sell. 
But  yet  to  be  right  merry  wiU  I  fand.35 
Now  forth  to  teU  you  of  my  fourth  husband. 
I  say,  I  in  my  heart  had  great  despite. 
That  he  of  any  other  had  delight ; 
But  he  was  quit,^"  by  God  and  by  Saint  Joce :  *' 
I  made  for  him  of  the  same  wood  a  cross ; 
Not  of  my  body  in  no  foul  mann6re. 
But  certainly  I  madS  folk  such  cheer. 
That  in  his  owen  grease  I  made  him  fry 
For  anger,  and  for  very  jealous:f . 
By  God,  in  earth  I  was  his  purgatory. 
For  which  I  hope  his  soul  may  be  in  glory. 
For,  God  it  wot,  he  sat  full  oft  and  sung. 
When  that  his  shoe  full  bitterly  him  wrung.  38 
There  was  no  wight,  save  God  and  he,  that  wist 
In  many  wise  how  sore  I  did  him  twist. 
He  died  when  I  came  from  Jerusalem, 

^  By  Saint  Peter  I  a  common  adjuration,  like  Mai'iel 
from  the  Virgin's  name.  ^  Curse. 

27  Wantonness.  ^  Certainly. 

29  Because.       so  Full  of  wine,       31  BcEistanoe. 

8a  Good.  33  Poison,  embitter.         31  Vigour. 

35  Try.  80  Eequited. 

87  Or  judocus,  a  saint  of  Ponthieu,  in  Trance. 

38  Pinched.  "  An  allusion,"  says  Mr  Wright,  "  to 
the  story  of  the  Roman  sage  who,  when  blamed  for 
divorcing  his  wife,  said  that  a  shoe  might  appear  out- 
wardly to  flt  well,  but  no  one  but  the  wearer  knew 
where  it  pinched." 
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And  lies  in  grave  under  the  roode  beam :  ^ 
Although  his  tomb  is  not  so  curious 
As  was  the  sepulchre  of  Darius, 
Which  that  Apelles  -wrought  so  subtlely. 
It  is  but  waste  to  bury  them  preciously. 
Let  him  fare  well,  God  give  hi«  soulS  rest. 
He  is  now  in  his  grave  and  in  his  chest. 
Now  of  my  fifths  husband  will  I  tell : 
God  let  his  soul  never  come  into  bell. 
And  yet  was  he  to  me  the  moste  shrew ;  ^ 
That  feel  I  on  my  ribbBs  all  by  rew,' 
And  ever  shall,  until  mine  ending  day. 
But  in  our  bed  he  was  so  fresh  and  gay, 
And  therewithal  so  well  he  ooiild  me  glose,^ 
"Wlieu  that  he  woulde  have  my  idle  chose, 
Though  he  had  beaten  me  on  every  bone. 
Yet  could  he  win  again  my  love  anon. 
I  trow,  I  loVd  him  better,  for  that  he 
Was  of  his  love  so  dangerous"  to  me. 
We  women  have,  if  that  I  shall  not  lie, 
In  this  matter  a  quainte  fantasy. 
Whatever  thing  we  may  not  lightly  have,    ^ 
Thereafter  will  we  cry  all  day  and  crave. 
Forbid  us  thing,  and  that  desire  we ; 
Press  on  us  fast,  and  thennS  will  we  flee. 
With  danger  ^  utter  we  all  our  chafEare ; ' 
Great  press  at  market  maketh  deare  ware. 
And  too  great  cheap  is  held  at  little  price ; 
This  knoweth  every  woman  that  is  wise. 
My  fifths  husband,  God  his  soule  bless, 
Which  that  I  took  for  love  and  no  rich^ss. 
He  some  time  was  a  clerk  of  Oxenford,^ 
And  had  left  school,  and  went  at  home  to  board 
With  my  gossip,  dwelling  in  cure  town  : 
God  have  her  soul,  her  name  was  Alisoun. 
She  knew  my  heart,  and  all  my  privity, 
Bet  than  our  parish  priest,  so  may  I  th^." 
To  her  betrayed  I  my  counsel  all ; 
For  had  my  husband  pissed  on  a  wall, 
Or  done  a  thing  that  should  have  cost  his  life. 
To  her,  and  to  another  worthy  wife. 
And  to  my  niece,  which  that  I  loved  well, 
I  would  have  told  his  counsel  every  deal.^** 
And  so  I  did  full  often,  God  it  wot. 
That  made  his  face  full  often  red  and  hot 
For  very  shame,  and  blam'd  himself,  for  he 
Had  told  to  me  so  great  a  privity." 
And  so  befell  that  ones  in  a  Lent 
(So  oftentimes  I  to  my  gossip  went,- 
For  ever  yet  I  loved  to  be  gay,  . 
And  for  to  walk  in  March,  AprU,  and  May  , 
From  house  to  house,  to  heare  sundry  tales). 
That  Jenkin  clerk,  and  my  gossip,  Dame  Ales, 
And  I  myself,  into  the  fieldes  went. 
Mine  husband  was  at  London  all  that  Lent ; 
I  had  the  better  leisure  for  to  play. 
And  for  to  see,  and  eke  for  to  be  sey  ^^ 
Of  lusty  folk ;  what  wist  I  where  my  grace  ^' 

1  Cross.         2  Cruel,  ill-tempered.         3  In  a  row. 
•  4  Flatter.       5  Sparing,  difficult.  6  Difficulty. 

7  Merchandise.   '  s  A  sebolar  of  Oxford.       9  Thrive. 
10  Jot.  u  Secret.         n  Seen.  13  Favour. 

1*  Ai)pointed.     15  Festival-eves.  See  note  21,  page  21, 
MGftwns.  17  Fed.  is -Whit. 

10  Worn.    .  20  Foresight. 

21  Boasting;  Ben  Jonson's  braggart,  jp  "FjveryMari 
In  bis  Humour,"  is  named  Bobadtl. 


Was  shapen"  for  to  be,  or  in  what  place? 
Therefore  made  I  my  visitations 
To  vigilies,!"  and  to  processions,  '. 

To  preachings  eke,  and  to  these  pilgrimages,      ; 
To  plays  of  miracles,  and  marri&ges,  ' 

And  weared  upon  me  gay  scarlet  gites.^' 
These  wormgs,    nor  these  mothes,  nor  these 

mites 
On  my  apparel  frett  i'  them  never  a  deal  ^ 
And  know'st  thou  why?  for  they  were  used^^ 

well. 
Now  will  I  telle  forth  wliat  happen'd  me  : 
I  say,  that  in  the  fieldes  walked  we, 
Till  trucly  we  had  such  dalliance, 
This  clerk  and  I,  that  of  my  purveyance '"' 
I  spake  to  him,  and  told  him  how  that  he, 
If  I  were  widow,  shoulde  wedde  me. 
For  certainly,  I  say  for  no  bobance,2i - 
Yet  was  I  never  without  purveyance  ^ 
Of  marriage,  nor  of  other  thingSs  eke : 
I  hold  a  mouse's  wit  not  worth  a  leek, 
That  hath  but  one  hole  for  to  starts  to,^^ 
And  if  that  fails,  then  is  all  y-do.^ 
[I  bare  him  on  hand  ^  he  had  enchanted  me 
(My  damS  taughtS  me  that  subtUty) ; 
And  eke  I  said,  I  mette  ^  of  him  aU  night. 
He  would  have  slain  me,  as  I  lay  upright. 
And  all  my  bed  was  full  of  very  blood ; 
But  yet  I  hop'd  that  he  should  do  me  good ; 
For  blood  betoken'd  gold,  as  me  was  taught. 
And  all  was  false,    I  dream'd  of   him  right 

naught, 
But  as  I  foUow'd  aye  my  damS's  lore. 
As  well  of  that  as  of  other  things  more.] 
But  now,  sir,  let  me  see,  what  shall  I  sayn  ? 
Aha !  by  God,  I  have  my  tale  again. 
When  that  my  fourths  husband  was  on  bier, 
I  wept  algate  ^  and  made  a  sorry  cheerj^? 
As  wives  must,  for  it  is  the  usige ; 
And  with  my  kerchief  covered  my  visage ; 
But,  for  I  was  provided  with  a  make.^s 
I  wept  but  little,  that  I  undertake.2'' 
To  churche  was  mine  husband  borne  a-morrow 
With  neighSbours  that  for  him  made  sorrow, 
And  Jenkin,  oure  clerk,  was  one  of  tho  -.^ 
As  help  me  God,  when  that  I  saw  him  go 
After  the  bier,  methought  he  had  a  pair 
Of  leggSs  and  of  feet  so  clean  and  fair, 
That  all  my  heart  I  gave  unto  his  hold.'i 
He  was,  I  trow,  a  twenty,  winter  old, 
And  I  was  forty,  if  I  shall  say  sooth. 
But  yet  I  had  always  a  coltS's  tooth. 
Gat-toothed  32    I  was,    and    that  became  ma 

well, 
I  had  the  print  of  SaiutS  Venus'  seal. 
[As  help  me  God,  I  was  a  lusty  one, 
And  fair,  and  rich,  and  young,  and  weU  he- 
gone  :  ^ 

22  A  very  old  proverb  in  French,  Oerman,  and  Latin 
"  Statte,"  to  escape.  23  Bone 

u  Falsely  assured  him.  as  DriSmed 

28  Always.  27  Countenance.  28  Mate      ' 

28  Promise.        30  Those.  si  Keeping 

82  Gap-toothed;  goat-toothed;   or  cat-  or  separate 
toothed.    See  note  14,  page  22. 

33  In  a  good  way.    The  lines  in  brackets  are  only  in 
some  of  the  manuscripts, 
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For  certes  I  am  all  veueriau 
In  feeling,  and  my  heart  is  martian  ;' 
Venus  me  gave  my  lust  and  liquoiishness, 
And  Mars  gave  me  my  sturdy  hardiness.] 
Mine  Ascendant  was  Tauie,'  and  Mars  there- 
in : 
Alas,  alas,  that  ever  love  was  sin  ! 
I  foUov'd  aye  mine  inclinatidu 
By  virtue  of  my  constellati6n : 
That  made  me  that  I  oouldg  not  withdraw 
My  chamber  of  Venus  from  a  good  f eU&w. 
[yet  have  I  MartS's  mark  upon  my  face, 
And  also  in  another  privy  place. 
For  God  so  wisly  '  be  my  salvati6n, 
I  loved  never  by  discretion. 
But  ever  follow'd  mine  own  appetite, 
All*  were  he  short,  or  long,  or  black,  or  white, 
I  took  no  keep,°  so  that  he  liked  me. 
How  poor  he  was,  neither  of  what  degree.] 
What  should  I  say?  but  that  at  the  month's 

end 
This  jolly  clerk  Jenkin,  that  was  so  hend,'' 
Had  wedded  me  with  great  solemnity, 
And  to  him  gave  I  all  the  land  and  fee 
That  ever  was  me  given  therebef  ore : 
But  afterward  repented  me  full  sore. 
He  wouldS  suffer  nothing  of  my  list.' 
By  God,  he  smote  me  ones  with  his  fist, 
For  that  I  rent  out  of  his  book  a  leaf. 
That  of  the  stroke  mine  eare  wax'd  all  deaf. 
Stubborn  I  was,  as  is  a  lioness, 
And  of  my  tongue  a  very  iangleress,^ 
And  walk  I  would,  as  I  had  done  bef  cm, 
From  house   to  house,   although   he   had   it 

sworn:" 
For  which  he  oftentimes  wouldS  preach, 
And  me  of  oldS  Koman  gestes  ">  teach. 
How  that  Sulpitius  Gallus  left  his  wife. 
And  her  forsook  for  term  of  all  his  life. 
For  nought  but  open-headed^  he  her  say.^^ 
Looking  out  at  his  door  upon  a  day. 
Another  Boman  "^  told  he  me  by  name. 
That,  for  his  wife  was  at  a  summer  game 
Without  his  knowing,  he  forsook  her  eke. 
And  then  would  he  upon  his  Bible  seek 
That  ilke  "  proverb  of  Ecclesiast, 
Where  he  coramandeth,  and  forbiddeth  fast, 
Man  shall  not  suffer  his  wife  go  roll  about. 
Then  would  he  say  right  thus  without^  doubt : 
"  Vhoto  that  buildeth  his  house  all  of  sallows,^ 
A.7id  prichefh  his  Mind  horse  over  thefaUows, 
And  mff'reth  his  wife  to  go  seeke  halUnus,^ 
Is  worthy  to  be  hanged  on  the  gallows." 
But  all  for  nought ;  I  settiS  not  a  haw  ^' 
Of  his  proverbs,  nor  of  his  old6  saw ; 
Nor  would  I  not  of  him  corrected  be. 

'  tfnder  the  Influence  of  Mars. 
2  Taurus,  the  Bull.        a  Certainly.  *  Whether. 

^  Heed.        s  Handsome^ourteous.       7  Pleasure. 
8  f  rater.         _  9  Had  sworn  to  prevent  It. 

jc  Stories.  u  Bare-headed.  i'  Saw. 

^^^^mpronius  Sophus,  of  whom  Valerius  Maximus 
telfe  in  his  sixth  book.  H  Same.         15  Willows. 

U)  Make  pilgrimages  to  shrines  of  saints.  ; 
•  17  Q$red  not  a  straw. 

18  Purious.  19  Endure,  liear  with. 

Sft  The  tract  of  Walter  Mapes  against  marriage,  pub- 
Mlied  under  the  title  of  "BpistolaVal^viiadBuilnHm." 


I  hate  them  that  my  vices  telle  me, 
And  BO  do  more  of  us  (God  wot)  than  I. 
This  made  him  wood  is  with  me  all  utterly ; 
I  wouldS  not  forbear  ^'  him  in  no  case. 
Now  will  I  say  you  sooth,  by  Saint  Thomas, 
Why  that  I  rent  out  of  his  book  a  leaf. 
For  which  he  smote  mo,  so  that  I  was  deaf. 

He  had  a  book,  that  gladly  night  and  day 
For  his  disport  he  would  it  read  alway ; 
He  oall'd  it  Valerie,  2°  and  Theophrast, 
And  with  that  book  he  laugh'd  alway  full  fast. 
And  eke  there  was  a  clerk  sometime  at  Rome, 
A  cardinal,  that  hightg  Saint  Jerome, 
That  made  a  boolc  against  Jovinian, 
Which  book  was  there ;  and  eke  Tertnllian, 
Chrysippus,  Trotula,  and  Heloi'se, 
That  was  an  abbess  not  far  from  Paris  ; 
And  eke  the  Parables  ''i  of  Solomon, 
Ovidg's  Art, 22  and  bourdgs  23  many  one  ; 
And  alls  these  were  bound  in  one  volume. 
And  every  night  and  day  was  his  oustume 
(When  he  had  leisure  and  vacati6n 
From  other  worldly  oooupati6n) 
To  readen  in  this  book  of  wicked  wives. 
He  knew  of  them  more  legends  and  more  lives 
Than  be  of  goode  wivgs  in  the  Bible. 
For,  trust  me  well,  it  is  an  impossible 
That  any  clerk  will  speake  good  of  wives, 
(But  if  2*  it  be  of  holy  saintes'  lives) 
Nor  of  none  other  woman  never  the  mo'. 
Who  painted  the  li6n,  tell  it  me,  who  ? 
By  God,  if  women  haddS  written  stories, 
As  clerkes  have  within  their  oratories. 
They  would  have  writ  of  men  more  wickedness 
Than  all  the  mark  of  Adam  2'  may  redress. 
The  children  of  Mercury  and  of  Venus,  28 
Be  in  their  working  full  contrarious. 
Mercury  loveth  wisdom  and  science, 
And  Venus  loveth  riot  and  dispence.2' 
And  for  their  diverse  dispositidn, 
Each  falls  in  other's  exaltati6n.28 
As  thus,  God  wot,  Mercfiry  is  desolate 
In  Pisces,  where  Venus  is  exalt&te. 
And  Venus  falls  where  Mercury  is  raised. 
Therefore  no  woman  by  no  clerk  is  praised. 
The  clerk,  when  he  is  old,  and  may  not  do 
Of  Venus'  works  not  worth  his  olde  shoe. 
Then  sits  he  down,  and  writes  in  his  dotage. 
That  women  cannot  keep  their  marri&ge. 
But  now  to  purpose,  why  I  tolde  thee 
That  I  was  beaten  for  a  book,  pardie. 

Upon  a  night  Jenkin,  that  was  our  sire,29 
Bead  on  his  book,  as  he  sat  by  the  fire. 
Of  Eva  first,  that  for  her  wickedness 
Was  all  mankind  brought  into  wretchedness. 
For  which  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  slain. 


21  Proverbs.  22  «  Ars  Amoris." 

»  Jests.  24  Unless. 

ss  All  who  bear  the  mark  of  Adam— all  men. 

28  Those  bom  under  the  influence  of  the  respective 
planets.  S7  Expense. 

^  A  planet,  according  to  the  old  astrologers,  was  in 
"  exaltation"  when  in  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac  in  which 
it  exerted  Its  strongest  influence  ;  the  opposite  sign,  in 
which  It  was  weakest,  was  called  its  "dejection." 
Venus  being  strongest  in  Pisces,  was  weakest  in  Virgo; 
but  in  Virgo  Mercury  was  in  "  exaltation." 

P  Qooimm. 
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That  bought  ua  with  his  heartg-blood  again. 
Iio  here  express  of  women  may  ye  find 
That  woman  was  the  losa  of  all  mankind. 
Then  read  he  me  how  Samson  lost  his  hairs 
Sleeping,  his  leman  out  them  with  her  shears, 
Through  whiohe  treason  lost  he  both  his  eyen. 
Then  read  ho  me,  if  that  I  shall  not  lien, 
Of  Hercules,  and  of  his  Dejanire, 
That  caused  him  to  set  himself  on  fire. 
Nothing  forgot  he  of  the  care  and  woe 
That  Socrates  had  with  his  wives  two ; 
How  Xantippe  cast  piss  upon  his  head. 
This  silly  man  sat  still,  as  he  were  dead, 
He  wip'd  his  head,  and  no  more  durst  he  sayn. 
But,   "Ere  the  thunder  stint_^  there  cometh 

rain." 
Of  PhasiphaS,  that  was  queen  of  Crete, 
For  shrewedness  ^  he  thought  the  tal6  sweet. 
Fy,  speak  no  more,  it  is  a  grisly  thing. 
Of  her  horrible  lust  and  her  liking. 
Of  Olytemnestra,  for  her  lechery 
That  falsely  made  her  husband  for  to  die, 
He  read  it  with  full  good  deToti6n. 
He  told  me  eke,  for  what  occasi6n 
Amphiorax  at  Thebes  lost  his  life : 
My  husband  had  a  legend  of  his  wife 
Eryphilfi,  that  for  an  ouche  '  of  gold 
Had  privily  unto  the  Greekgs  told, 
Where  that  her  husband  hid  him  in  a  place. 
For  which  he  had  at  Thebes  sorry  grace. 
Of  Luna  told  he  me,  and  of  Lucie ; 
They  bothe  made  their  husbands  for  to  die. 
That  one  for  love,  that  other  was  for  hate. 
Luna  her  husband  on  an  ev'ning  late 
Empoison'd  had,  for  that  she  was  his  foe: 
Lucia  liquorish  loVd  her  husband  so. 
That,  for  he  should  always  upon  her  think, 
She  gave  him  such  a  manner*  love-drink. 
That  he  was  dead  before  it  were  the  morrow : 
And  thus  algatBs^  husbands  hadde  sorrow; 
Then  told  he  me  how  one  Latumeus 
Complained  to  his  fellow  Arius 
That  in  his  garden  growed  such  a  tree, 
On  which  he  said  how  that  his  wivgs  three 
Hanged  themselves  for  heart  dispiteous. 
"  O  leve  ^  brother,"  quoth  this  Arius, 
"  Give  me  a  plant  of  thilke  '  blessed  tree. 
And  in  my  garden  planted  shall  it  be." 
Of  later  date  of  wives  hath  he  read. 
That  some  have  slain  their  husbands  in  their 

bed, 
And  let  their  lechour  dight  them  all  the  night, 
While  that  the  corpse  lay  on  the  floor  upright : 
And  some  have  driven  nails  into  their  brain. 
While  that  they  slept,  and  thus  they  have  them 

slain ! 
Some  have  them  given  poison  in  their  drink : 
He  spake  more  harm  than  hearts  may  bethink. 

And  therewithal  he  knew  of  more  prov&bs, 
Than  in  this  world  there  groweth  grass  or  herbs. 
"  Better  (quoth  he)  thine  habitati&n 
Be  with  a  Hon,  or  a  foul  drag6n. 


2  'Wickedness. 
S  Clasp,  collar.  *  Sort  of.  6  Always. 

8  Dear.        ?  That.        8  Except.  a  Think, 

w  Pain.       11  Have  done,  end.  12  Plucked. 


Than  with  a  woman  using  for  to  chide. 
Better  (quoth  he)  high  in  the  roof  abide, 
Than  with  an  attgry  woman  in  the  house, 
They  be  so  wicked  and  contrariotis : 
They  hatS  that  their  husbands  loven  aye." 
He  said,  "  A  woman  cast  her  shame  away 
When  she  oast  off  her  smock  ; "  and  f  arthermo', 
"  A  fan:  woman,  but »  she  be  chaste  also, 
Is  like  a  gold  ring  in  a  sowe's  nose." 
Who  couldS  ween,9  or  who  coulde  suppose 
The  woe  that  in  mine  heart  waa,   and  the 

pine?!" 
And  when  I  saw  that  he  would  never  fine  n 
To  readen  on  this  cursed  book  all  night, 
All  suddenly  three  leavSs  have  I  plight  i* 
Out  of  his  book,  right  as  he  read,  and  eke 
I  with  my  fist  so  took  bim  on  the  cheek, 
That  in  our  fire  he  backward  fell  adown. 
And  he  up  start,  as  doth  a  wood  li6n. 
And  with  his  fist  he  smote  me  on  the  head, 
That  on  the  floor  I  lay  as  I  were  dead. 
And  when  he  saw  how  stiU  that  there  I  lay. 
He  was  aghast,  and  would  have  fled  away. 
Till  at  the  last  out  of  my  swoon  I  braid,i' 
"Oh,  hast  thou  slain  me,  thou  false  thief?"'! 

said, 
"And  for  my  land  thus  hast  thoumurder'd  me? 
Sre  I  be  dead,  yet  will  I  kisse  thee." 
And  near  he  came,  and  kneeled  fair  adown. 
And  saidS,  "  Deare  sister  Alisoun, 
As  help  me  God,  I  shall  thee  never  smite : 
That  I  have  done  it  is  thyself  to  wite," 
Forgive  it  me,  and  that  I  thee  beseek."!" 
And  yet  eftsoons  i"  I  hit  him  on  the  cheek. 
And  saidg,  "  Thief,  thus  much  am  I  awreak.i' 
Now  will  I  die,  I  may  no  longer  apfeak." 

But  at  the  last,  with  muchg  care  and  woe 
We  fell  accorded  1'  by  ourselves  two  : 
He  gave  me  aU  the  bridle  in  mine  hand 
To  have  the  governance  of  house  and  land, 
And  of  his  tongue,  and  of  his  hand  also. 
I  made  him  burn  his  book  anon  right  tho.i' 
And  when  that  I  had  gotten  unto  me 
By  mast'ry  aU  the  sovereignity. 
And  that  he  said,  "Mine  owen  true  wife. 
Do  as  thee  list,2»  the  term  of  all  thy  life. 
Keep  thine  honour,  and  eke  keep  mine  estate ; " 
After  that  day  we  never  had  debate. 
God  help  me  so,  I  was  to  him  aa  kind  ' 

As  any  wife  from  Denmark  unto  Ind, 
And  also  true,  and  so  was  he  to  me : 
I  pray  to  God  that  sits  in  majesty 
So  bless  his  soule,  for  his  mercy  dear. 
Now  will  I  say  my  tale,  if  ye  will  hear. — 

The  Friar  laugh'd  when  he  had  heard  all  this : 
"  Now,  Dame,"  quoth  he,  "  so  have  I  joy  and 

bliss, 
This  is  a  long  preamble  of  a  tale." 
And  when  the  Sompnour  heard  the  Friar  gale,  21 
"  Lo,"  quoth  this  Sompnour,  "  GoddS's  annSs 

two. 


81  Woke.  14  Blame. 

IS  Immediately ;  again. 
18  Agreed,  19  Then. 

21  Speak,  flout;  "chaff." 


1'  Beseech. 
17  Avenged, 
w  Pleasaa  the*. 
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A  friar  will  intermete  ^  him  eyermo' : 

liO,  goods  men,  a  fly  and  eke  a  frere 

Will  fall  in  ev'iy  dish  and  eke  mattgre. 

What  speaVat  thou  of  perambnlatiolin  ?  ^ 

What  ?  amble  or  trot ;  or  peace,  or  go  sit  down  : 

Thou  lettest^  our  disport  in  this  mattSre." 

"  Yea,  wat  thou  so,  Sir  Sompnour  ?  "  quoth  the 

Frere; 
"  Now  by  my  faith  I  shall,  ere  that  I  go, 
Tell  of  a  Sompnour  such  a  tale  or  two, 
That  all  the  folk  shaU  laughen  in  this  place.'' 
"Now  do,  else.  Friar,  I  beshrew*  thy  face," 
Qaoth  this  Sompnour ;  "  and  I  beshrewS  me, 
But  if  '  I  telle  talSs  two  or  three 
Of  friars,  ere  1  come  to  Sittingboume, 
That  I  shall  make  thine  hearts  for  to  mourn  : 
For  well  I  wot  thy  patience  is  gone." 
Our  Hosts  oriSd,  "  Peace,  and  that  anon ; " 
And  saidS,  "  Let  the  woman  tell  her  tale. 
Ye  fare'  as  folk  that  drunken  be  of  ale. 
Do,  Dame,  tell  forth  yourtale,  and  that  is  best." 
"  AH  ready,  sir,"  quoth,  she,  "  right  as  you  lest,' 
It  I  hare  licence  of  this  worthy  Frere." 
"Yes,  Dame,"  quoth  he,  "  tell  forth,  and  I  will 

hear." 

THE  TAT.Til.S 

In  olde  daySs  of  the  king  Artholir, 

Of  which  that  Britons  speakS  great  hono^, 

All  was  this  land  full  fill'd  of  faSrie  ;^ 

The  Mf-queen,  with  her  jolly  company. 

Danced  full  oft  in  many  a  green  mead. 

This  was  the  old  opinion,  as  I  read ; 

I  speak  of  many  hundred  years  ago ; 

But  now  can  no  man  see  none  elrSs  mo', 

For  now  the  great  chaiit;f  and  pray&es 

Of  limitours,!'  and  other  holy  frerea, 

That  search  every  land  and  ev'ry  stream. 

As  thick  as  motes  in  the  sunnS-beam, 

Blessing  halls,  chambers,  kitchenSs,  and  bowers, 

Cities  and  burghSs,  castles  high  and  towers, 

ThorpSs  '^  and  bamSs,  shepens  '^'^  and  dairies. 

This  makes  that  there  be  now  no  f aSries : 

For  there  as  ^  wont  to  walks  was  an  elf, 

Ther^Y.a^f'^  jow  the  limitour  himself. 

In  undermeles  ^^  and  in  morrownings, 

And  saith  his  matins  and  his  holy  things. 

As  heroes  in  his  limitatiofin." 

Women  may  now  go  safely  up  ajid  down. 

In  every  bush,  and  under  every  tree ; 

There  is  none  other  incubus  '^  but  he ; 

And  he  will  do  to  them  no  dishonotir. 

1  Interpose;  French,  " entremettre." 

2  Preamble.  Some  editions  print  "  preambulation," 
but  the  word  in  the  text  seems  meant  to  show  up  the 
fguorance  of  the  clergy,  as  Chaucer  lost  no  occasion  of 
4oIng.  3  Hindereat.  ••  Curse. 

6  Unless.  6  Behave.  7  Please. 

8  It  is  not  clear  whence  Chaucer  derived  this  tale. 
Tjmrhitt  thinks  it  was  taken  from  the  story  of  Wo- 
rent,  in  the  first  boolc  of  Gower's  "  Confeasio  Aman- 
tis;"  or  perhaps  from  an  older  narrative  from  which 
Qower  himself  borrowed.  Chaucer  has  condensed  and 
otherwise  improved  the  fable,  especially  by  laying  the 
scene,  not  in  Sicily,  but  at  the  court  of  our  own  King 
Arthur.  a  Fairies;  French,  "f eerie." 

10  Begging  friars.    See  note  21,  page  19. 

11  Tillages.    Compare  German,  "  Dorf." 


And  so  befell  it,  that  this  king  Arthofir 
Had  in  his  house  a  lusty  bachelor, 
That  on  a  day  came  riding  from  livgr : " 
And  happen'd,  that,  alone  as  she  was  born, 
He  aaw  a  maiden  walking  him  bef  orn, 
Of  which  maiden  anon,  maugrfi  w  her  head. 
By  very  force  he  reft  her  maidenhead  : 
For  which  oppressi6n  was  such  olamofir. 
And  such  pursuit  unto  the  king  Arthofir, 
That  damned  1'  was  this  knight  for  to  be  dead 
By  course  of  law,  and  should  have  lost  his  head ; 
(Paraventure  such'"  was  the  statute  tho),'^ 
But  that  the  queen  and  other  ladies  mo' 
So  long  they  prayed  the  king  of  his  grace, 
Till  he  his  life  hijn  granted  in  the  place. 
And  gave  him  to  the  queen,  all  at  her  will 
To  choose  whether  she  would  him  save  or  spill,  ^i" 
The  queen  thanked  the  king  with  all  her  might ; 
And,  after  this,  thus  spake  she  to  the  knight. 
When  that  she  saw  her  time  upon  a  day. 
"Thou  standest  yet,"  quoth   she,    "in  such 

array,^ 
That  of  thy  life  yet  hast  thou  no  Buret;f ; 
I  grant  thee  life,  if  thou  canst  tell  to  me 
What  thing  is  it  that  women  most  desireu : 
Beware,  and  keep    thy  neck-bone  from  the 

iron." 
And  if  thou  (ianst  not  tell  it  me  anon. 
Yet  will  I  give  thee  leavS  for  to  gon 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  to  seek  and  lear^' 
An  answer  suffisant  '^  in  this  matt^re. 
And  surety  wiU.  I  have,  ere  that  thou  pace, 2' 
Thy  body  for  to  yielden  in  this  place." 
Woe  was  the  knight,  and  sorrowfully  siked ;  ''^ 
But  what?  he  might  not  do  all  as  him  liked. 
And  at  the  last  he  chose  him  for  to  wend,'"' 
And  come  again,  right  at  the  yearS's  end. 
With  such  answer  as  God  would  him  purvey  •?" 
And  took  his  leave,  and  wended  forth  his  way. 

He  sought  in  ev'ry  house  and  ev'ry  place. 
Where  as  he  hoped  for  to  finds  grace. 
To  learnS  what  thing  women  love  the  moat : 
But  he  could  not  arrive  in  any  coast. 
Where  as  he  mights  find  in  this  matt&e 
Two  creatures  according  in  fere.''- 
Some  said  that  women  loved  best  ric}i€ss, 
Some  said  honotir,  and  some  said  jolliness, 
Some  rich  array,  and  some  said  lust  ^^  a-bed, 
And  oft  time  to  be  widow  and  be  wed. 
Some  said,  that  we  are  in  our  heart  most  eased 
When  that  we  are  y-flatter'd  and  y-praised. 
He  went  full  nigh  the  sooth,^  I  will  not  lie ; 
A  man  shall  win  us  best  with  flattery; 

13  stables,  sheep-pens.  13  Where. 

11  Evening-tides,  afternoons;  ''undern"  signifies  the 
evening;  and  "mele,"  corresponds  to  the  German 
"  Mai  "or  "  Mahl,"  time.  15  Begging  district. 

18  An  evil  spirit  supposed  to  do  violence  to  women ; 
a  nightmare. 

17  Where   he 'had  been  hawking  after  waterfowl. 

Froissart  says  that  any  one  engaged  in  this  sport 
"  alloit  en  riyifere."  18  Spite  of. 

19  Condemned.  ^  For  as  it  happened,  such. 
SI  Then.  M  Execute,  destroy.) 

S3  In  such  a  position,  si  The  executioner's  axe. 

S5  Learn.  26  Satisfactory. 

87  Go.      28  Sighed.  S9  Depart. 

so  Provide  him  with,  si  Agreeing  tog^ether. 

3S  Pleasure.  ss  Came  very  near  the  truth. 
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And  with  attendance,  and  with  business 
Be  we  y-lim^d,^  hothS  more  and  less. 
And  some  men  said  that  we  do  love  the  best 
For  to  be  free,  and  do  right  as  us  lest,^ 
And  that  no  man  reprove  us  of  our  vice, 
But  say  that  we  are  wise,  and  nothing  nice,' 
For  truly  there  is  none  among  us  all. 
If  any  wight  will  claw  us  on  the  gall,* 
That  will  not  kick,  for  that  he  saith  us  sooth : 
Assay,"  and  he  shall  find  it,  that  so  do'th. 
For  be  we  never  so  vioiofis  within. 
We  will  be  held  both  w^se  and  clean  of  sin. 
And  some  men  said,  that  great  delight  have  we 
For  to  be  held  stable  and  eke  secr^^ 
And  in  one  purpose  steadfastly  to  dwell, 
And  not  bewray  a  thing  that  men  us  tell. 
But  that  tale  is  not  worth  a  rakB-stele.' 
Pardie,  we  women  cannS  nothing  hele,^ 
Witness  on  Midas ;  will  ye  hear  the  tale  ? 
Ovid,  amongSs  other  thingSs  smale,' 
Saith,  Midas  had,  under  his  longB  hairs, 
Growing  upon  his  head  two  ass's  ears ; 
The  whiehS  vice  he  hid,  as  best  he  might, 
Full  subtlely  from  every  man's  sight. 
That,  save  his  wife,  there  knew  of  it  no  mo' ; 
He  lov'd  her  most,  and  trusted  her  also ; 
He  prayed  her,  that  to  no  creature 
She  wouldfi  tellen  of  his  disfigfire.^" 
She  swore  him,  nay,  for  all  the  world  to  win. 
She  would  not  do  that  villainy  or  sin. 
To  make  her  husband  have  so  foul  a  name : 
She  would  not  tell  it  for  her  owen  shame. 
But  natheless  her  thoughts  that  she  died, 
That  she  so  long?  should  a  counsel  hide ; 
Her  thought  it  swell'd  so  sore  about  her  heart, 
That  nee'dBs  must  some  word  from  her  astart ; 
And,  since  she  durst  not  tell  it  unto  man, 
Down  to  a  marish  fast  thereby  she  ran, 
Till  she  came  there,  her  heart  was  all  afire : 
And,  as  a  bittern  bumbles  "  in  the  mire. 
She  laid  her  mouth  unto  the  water  down. 
"  Bewray  me  not,  thou  water,  with  thy  soun',''  ^^ 
Quoth  she,  "  to  thee  I  tell  it,  and  no  mo', 
Mine  husband  hath  long  ass's  eariSs  two ! 
Now  is  mine  heart  all  whole ;  now  is  it  out ; 
I  might  no  longer  keep  it,  out  of  doubt," 
Here  may  ye  see,  though  we  a  time  abide. 
Yet  out  it  musl,  we  can  no  counsel  hide. 
The  remnant  of  the  tale,  if  ye  will  hear, 
Read  in  Ovid,  and  there  ye  may  it  lear.'s 

This  knight,  of  whom  my  tale  is  specially, 
When  that  he  saw  he  might  not  come  thereby,— 
That  is  to  say,  what  women  love  the  most, — 
Within  his  breast  full  sorrowful  was  his  ghost.^* 
But  home  he  went,  for  he  might  not  sojourn, 
The  day  was  come,  that  homeward  he  must  turn. 
And  in  his  way  it  happen'd  him  to  ride. 
In  all  his  care,^^  under  a  forest  side, 

1  Ciught,  to  birds  with  lime. 

2  Pleases.  '  Foolish;  Trench,  "niais." 
4  Fret  the  sore.     Compare,   "Let  the  galled  jade 

Iflnce."  .  ^  Try. 

e  Secret,  good  at  keeping  confidence. 

7  Eakc-handle.  ...»,,, 

8  Prom  Anglo-Saxon,  "helon,"  to  hide,  conceal.    . 

9  Small.  1°  Defoimity,  diaflguremeht. 
li  Makes  a" humming  noise. 


Where  as  he  saw  upon  a  dance  go 
Of  ladies  four-and^twenty,  and  yet  mo'. 
Toward  this  ilkgi'  dance  he  drew  full  yem," 
In  hope  that  he  some  wisdom  there  should  learn} 
But  certainly,  ere  he  came  fully  there, 
Y-vanish'd  was  this  dance,  he  knew  not  where ; 
No  creature  saw  he  that  bare  life, 
Save  on  the  green  he  sitting  saw  a  wife,^ 
A  fouler  wight  there  may  no  man  devise.i^ 
Against"  this  knight  this  old  wife  gan  to  rise, 
And  said,  "  Sir  Knight,  hereforth^"  lieth  no  way» 
Tell  me  what  ye  are  seeking,  by  your  fay.^^ 
ParS-venture  it  may  the  better  be : 
These  oldB  folk  know  muohS  thing,''  quoth  she. 
"  My  levS  ^  mother,"  quoth  this  knight,  "  cer- 
tain, 
I  am  but  dead,  but  if  ^  that  I  can  sayn 
What  thing  it  is  that  women  most  desire : 
Could  ye  me  wiss,''*  I  would  well  quite  your 

hire.'"" 
"Plight  me  thy  troth  here  in  mine  hand," 

quoth  she, 
"  The  nextg  thing  that  I  require  of  thee 
Thou  shalt  it  do,  if  it  be  in  thy  might, 
An4  I  will  tell  it  thee  ere  it  be  night." 
"  Have  here  my  troths,"  quoth  the  knight ;  "  I 

grSnt." 
"  Thenne,"  quoth  she,  "Idaremewellavaunt,^' 
Thy  life  is  safe,  for  I  will  stand  thereby, 
Upon  my  life  the  queen  will  say  as  I :  ' 

Let  see,  which  is  the  proudest  of  them  all, 
That  wears  either  a  kerchief  or  a  caul. 
That  dare  say  nay  to  that  I  shall  you  teach. 
Let  us  go  forth  withoutS  longer  speech." 
Then  rowned  she  a  pistel  ^  in  his  ear, 
And  bade  him  to  be  glad,  and  have  no  fear. 
When  they  were  come  unto  the  court,  this 
knight 
Said,  he  had  held  his  day,  as  he  had  'ia^t,^ 
And  ready  was  his  answer,  as  he  said. 
Full  many  a  noble  wife,  and  many  a  maid, 
And  many  a  widow,  for  that  they  be  wise, —     - 
The  queen  herself  sitting  as  a  justice, — 
Assembled  be,  his  answer  for  to  hear. 
And  afterward  this  knight  was  bid  appear. 
To  every  wight  commanded  was  silence, 
And  that  the  knight  should  tell  in  audience, 
What  thing  that  worldly  women  love  th?  best. 
This  knight  he  stood  not  still,  as  doth  a  beast. 
But  to  this  questi6n  anon  answ^r'd 
With  manly  voice,  that  all  the  court  it  heard, 
' '  My  liege  lady,  generally,"  quoth  he, 
"  Women  desire  to  have  the  sovereignty 
As  well  over  their  husband  as  their  love, 
And  for  to  be  in  mast'ry  him  above. 
This  is  your  most  desire,  though  ye  me  kill, 
Do  as  you  list,  I  am  here  at  your  will.'? 
In  all  the  court  there  was  no  wife  nor  maid, 

15  Sound.  u  Learn.  U  Spirit 

IB  Trouble,  anxiety.  16  Same 

17  Eagerly;  German,  "gem."        is  Imagine,  teU. 

19  To  meet.  20  Jorth  from  hence. 

21  Faith.  sa  Dear.  33  Unless 

M  Instruct;  German,  "  weisen,"  to  show  or  counsel. 

»  Pay  your  reward.  S6  Boast,  affirm. 

2'  Whispered  a  secret,  a  lesson, 

!8  Promised. 


THE  WIFE  OF  BATH'S  TALE. 
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Kor  widow,  that  contr&ried  what  he  said, 
But  said,  ho  worthy  was  to  have  his  life. 
And  with  that  word  up  start  that  olde  wife 
Whioh  that  the  knight  saw  sitting,on  the  green. 
"  Mercy,"  quoth  she,  ' '  my  sovereign  lady  queen, 
Ere  that  your  court  departe,  do  me  right. 
I  taughte  this  answer  unto  this  knight, 
For  which  he  plighted  me  his  trothe  there, 
The  firsts  thing  I  would  of  him  requere, 
He  would  it  do,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 
Before  this  court  then  pray  I  thee.  Sir  Knight," 
Quoth  she,  "  that  thou  me  take  unto  thy  wife. 
For  well  thou  kuoVst  that  I  have  kept  i    thy 

life. 
If  I  say  false,  say  nay,  upon  thy  fay."  ^ 
This  knight  answ6r'd,  "  Alas,  and  weU-away ! 
I  know  right  well  that  such  was  my  behest.^ 
For  Godde's  love  choose  a  new  request : 
Take  all  my  good,  and  let  my  body  go." 
"Nay,  then,"  quoth  she,  "I  shrew^  us  bothe 

two. 
For  though  that  I  be  old,  and  foul,  and  poor, 
I  n'ould'  for  all  the  metal  nor  the  ore. 
That  under  earth  is  grave,*  or  lies  above. 
But  if  thy  wife  I  were  and  eke  thy  love." 
"My  love?"  quoth  he,  "nay,  my  damuatidn, 
Alas !  that  any  of  my  nati6n 
Should  ever  so  foul  disparaged  be." 
But  all  for  nought ;  the  end  is  this,  that  he 
Constrained  was,  that  needs  he  must  her  wed, 
And  take  this  olde  wife,  and  go  to  bed. 

Now  woulde  some  men  say  pardveuture,' 
That  for  my  negligence  I  do  no  cure  * 
To  tell  you  all  the  joy  and  all  th'  array 
That  at  the  feast  was  made  that  ilke  ^  day. 
To  which  thing  shortly  answeren  I  shall : 
I  say  there  was  no  joy  nor  feast  at  all, 
There  was  but  heaviness  and  muche  sorrow : 
For  privily  he  wed  her  on  the  morrow ; 
And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owl. 
So  woe  was  him,  his  wife  look'd  so  foul. 
Great  was  the  woe  the  knight  had  in  his  thought 
When  he  was  with  his  wife  to  bed  y-brought  j 
He  wallow'd,  and  he  turned  to  and  fro. 
This  olde  wife  lay  smiling  evermo', 
And  said,  "  Dear  husband,  henedvAU, 
Fares  every  knight  thus  with  his  wife  as  ye? 
Is  this  the  law  of  king  Arthofire's  house  ? 
.  Is  every  knight  of  his  thus  dangerous  ?i<' 
I  am  your  owen  love,  and  eke  your  wife, 
I  am  she,  which  that  saved  hath  your  life. 
And  certes  yet  did  I  you  ne'er  unright. 
Why  fare  ye  thus  with  me  this  firsts  night? 
Te  f arS  like  a  man  had  lost  his  wjt. 
What  is  my  guilt  ?  for  God's  love  tell  me  it. 
And  it  shall  be  amended,  if  I  may." 
"Amended!"  quoth  this  knight ;  "alas!  nay, 

nay. 
It  will  not  be  amended,  never  mo' ; 
Thou  art  so  loathly,  and  so  old  also, 

1     1  Preserved.       2  Paith. 

4  Curse.  5  Would  not. 

7  Perhaps.         s  Take  no  pains, 
'^  I^tidious,  niggardly.  11  la  addition. 

>2  Writhe,  turn  about.  13  Burst. 

1*  If  you  could  conduct  yourself  well  towards  me. 
15  Is  only  to  be  despised.    See  note  17,  page  19. 


3  Promise. 
6  Buried. 


And  thereto  "  oomest  of  so  low  a  kind. 
That  little  wonder  though  I  wallow  and  wind;'" 
So  woulde  God,  mine  hearts  woulde  brest ! "  i' 
"Is  this,"    quoth  she,    "the  cause  of   your 

unrest?" 
"  Yea,  certainly,"  quoth  ho ;  "no  wonder  is." 
"Now,  Sir,"  quoth  she,   "I  could  amend  all 

this. 
If  that  me  list,  ere  it  were  dayes  three. 
So  well  ye  mights  bear  you  unto  me." 
But,  for  ye  speaken  of  such  gentleness 
As  is  descended  out  of  old  riohSss, 
That  therefore  shallS  ye  be  gentlemen ; 
Such  arrogancy  is  not  worth  a  hen.i' 
Look  who  that  is  most  virtuous  alway, 
Prive  and  apert,i'  and  most  intende^h  aye 
To  do  the  gentle  deedes  that  he  can ; 
And  take  him  for  the  greatest  gentleman. 
Christ  will,i'  we  claim  of  him  our  gentleness. 
Not  of  our  elders  18  for  their  old  rich^ss. 
For  though  they  gave  us  all  their  heritage, 
For  which  we  claim  to  be  of  high  parage,!^ 
Yet  may  they  not  bequeathe,  for  no  thing. 
To  none  of  us,  their  virtuous  living 
That  made  them  gentlemen  called  to  be. 
And  bade  us  follow  them  in  such  degree. 
Well  can  the  wisS  poet  of  Florence, 
That  hightS  Dante,  speak  of  this  sentSnoe :  ''■" 
Lo,  in  such  manner  ^i  rhyme  is  Dante's  tale. 
'  FuU  seld'  upriseth  by  his  branches  smale 
Prowess  of  man,  for  God  of  his  goodness 
Wills  that  we  claim  of  him  our  gentleness ; '  '^ 
For  of  our  elders  may  we  nothing  claim 
Buttemp'ral  things  that  man  mayhurt  and  maim. 
Eke  every  wight  knows  this  as  well  as  I, 
If  gentleness  were  planted  naturaUy 
Unto  ^certain  lineage  down  the  line, 
Prive  and  apert,  then  would  they  never  fine^ 
To  do  of  gentleness  the  fair  office  ; 
Then  might  they  do  no  villainy  nor  vice. 
Take  fire,  and  bear  it  to  the  darkest  house 
Betwixt  this  and  the  mount  of  Caucasus, 
And  let  men  shut  the  doores,  and  go  thenne,^! 
Yet  wiU  the  fire  as  fair  and  lights  brenne  ^ 
As  twenty  thousand  men  might  it  behold  ; 
Its  office  natural  aye  will  it  hold,** — 
On  peril  of  my  life, — ^tUl  that  it  die. 
Here  may  ye  see  well  how  that  gentery  '^ 
Is  not  annexed  to  p6s3essi6n. 
Since  folk  do  not  their  operati6n 
Alway,  as  doth  the  fire,  lo,  in  its  kind.^ 
For,  God  it  wot,  men  may  f uU  often  find 
A  lorde's  son  do  shame  and  villainy. 
And  he  that  wiU  have  price  ^^  of  his  gent'ry, 
jFor^o  he  was  boren  of  a  gentle  house, 
And  had  his  elders  noble  and  virtuolis. 
And  will  himselfe  do  no  gentle  deedes. 
Nor  follow  his  gentle  ancestry,  that  dead  is. 
He  is  not  gentle,  be  he  duke  or  earl ; 
For  villain  sinful  deedes  make  a  churl. 

16  In  private  and  in  public.  i?  Wills,  requires. 

18  Ancestors.        19  Birth,  descent.       20  Sentiment. 
21  Kind  of.  22  Dante,  "  Purgatorio,"  vii.  121. 

23  Ceaae.  24  Thence.  26  Burn. 

28  It  will  perform  its  natural  function, 

27  Gentility,  nobility.  28  Prom  its  very  nature, 

29  Ilsteem,  honour.  30  Because. 
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For  gentleness  is  but  the  renomfie  ^ 

Of  <;liine  anogstors,  for  their  high  boiintl,^ 

Which  is  a  strange  thing  to  thy  persdn  : 

Thy  gentleness  oometh  from  God  alone. 

Then  comes  our  very  '  gentleness  of  grace ; 

It  was  no  thing  bequeath'd  ns  with  our  place. 

Think  how  noMe,  as  saith  Valerius, 

Was  thilke  *  Tullius  HostiKus, 

That  out  of  povert'  rose  to  high  nobless. 

Read  in  Senec,  and  read  eke  in  Boece, 

There  shall  ye  see  express,  that  it  no  drede  ^  is, 

That  he  is  gentle  that  doth  gentle  deedSs, 

And  therefore,  leve  ^  husband,  I  conclude, 

Albeit  that  mine  ancestors  were  rude, 

Yet  may  the  highe  God, — and  so  hope  I, — 

Grant  me  His  grace  to  live  virtuously : 

Then  am  I  gentle,  when  that  I  begin 

To  live  virtuously,  and  waivB  '  sin. 

"  And  whereas  ye  of  povert'  me  reprevOj^ 
The  highe  God,  on  whom  that  we  believe,    " 
In  wilful  povert'  chose  to  lead  his  Ufe : 
And  flertes,  every  man,  maiden,  or  wife 
May  understand  that  Jesus,  heaven's  king, 
Ne  would  not  choose  a  vicious  living. 
Glad  povert' "  is  an  honest  thing,  certain ; 
This  will  Senec  and  other  clerkes  ^^  sayn. 
Whoso  that  holds  him  paid  of  ^  his  povert', 
I  hold  him  rich,  though  he  had  not  a  Shirt. 
He  that  oovfiteth  is  a  poore  wight. 
For  he  would  have  what  is  not  in  his  might. 
But  he  that  nought  hath,  nor  oov^teth  t'  have, 
Is  rich,  although  ye  hold  him  but  a  knave. ^'^ 
Very  poV^rt'  is  sinne,  properly,  i' 
Juvenal  saith  of  povert'  merrily : 
The  poor6  man,  when  he  goes  by  the  way, 
'Before  the  thieves  he  may  sing  and  play." 
Povert'  is  hateful  good  -^  and,  as  I  guess, 
A  full  great  bringer  out  of  business  -^ 
A  great  amender  eke  of  sapience 
To  him  that  taketh  it  in  patience.; 
Povert'  is  this,  although  it  seem  elenge," 
PossessiSn  that  no  wight  will  challenge. 
Povert'  full  often,  when  a  man  is  low, 
Makes  him  his  Gtod  and  eke  himself  to  know : 
Povert'  a  spectacle  is,^^  as  thinketh  me. 
Through  which  he  may  his  very  ^  friendes  see. 
And,  therefore,  Sir,  since  that  I  you  not  grieve, 
Of  my  povert'  no  morS  me  reprove. 

"  Now,  Sir,  of  elde '"  ye  reprove  me : 
And  oertes,  Sir,  though  none  authority  2» 
Were  in  no  book,  ye  gentles  of  honofir 
Say,  that  men  should  an  olde  wight  honolir, 
And  call  him  father,  for  your  gentleness ; 
And  authors  shall  I  finden,  as  I  guess. 


1  Brenoh,  "  rfeMihitlSe,"  renown. 

2  GoodnesB,  Worth.    ■     3  True.  «  That. 

B  Doubt.  5  Deal'.  7  Porsake. 

8  Beproach. 

9  Poverty  endured  with  contentment. 

10  Scholars. 

11  Holds  himself  satisfied  with,  is  content  with. 

12  A  slave,  abject  wretch. 

18  Properly,  the  only,  true  poverty  is  sin. 

14  "Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone.viator."— "Sa. 
tires,"  X.  22.' 

15  In  a  fabulous  conference  between  the  Emperor 
Adrian  and  the  philosopher  Secandus,  reported  by 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  occurs  the  passage  which  Chaucer 


Now  there  ye  say  that  I  am  foul  and  old, 

Then  dread  ye  not  to  be  a  cokewold.''^ 

For  filth,  and  eldS,  all  so  may  I  th^,^ 

Be  greate  wardens  upon  chastity. 

But  natheless,  since  I  know  your  delight, 

I  shall  fulfil  your  worldly  appetite. 

Choose  now,"  quoth  she,  "  one  of  these  thinggs 

tway. 
To  have  me  foul  and  old  till  that  I  dey,23 
And  be  to  you  a  true  humble  wife. 
And  never  you  displease  in  all  my  life : 
Or  eUes  will  ye  have  me  young  and  fair, 
And  take  your  ^.venture  of  the  repair  ^ 
That  shall  be  to  your  house  because  of  me, — 
Or  in  some  other  place,  it  may  well  be  ? 
Now  choose  yourself e  whether  that  you  liketh.'' 
This  knight  adviseth  ^5  him,  and  sore  he  siketh,^ 
But  at  the  last  he  said  in  this  mannere ; 
"  My  lady  and  my  love,  and  wife  so  dear, 
I  put  me  in  your  wise  governance. 
Choose  for  yourself  which  may  be  most  pleasance 
And  most  honolir  to  you  and  me  also ; 
I  do  no  force  ^  the  whether  of  the  two : 
For  as  you  liketh,  it  sufficeth  me." 
"  Then  have  I  got  the  mastery,"  quoth  she, 
"Since  I  may  choose  and  govern  as  me  lest."'® 
"Tea,  certes,  wife, "  quoth  he,  "I  hold  it  best. " 
"Kiss  me,"  quoth  she,    "we  are  no  longer 

wroth,  39 
For  by  my  troth  I  wiU  be  to  you  both ; 
This  is  to  say,  yeal,  bothe  fair  and  good. 
I  pray  to  God  that  I  may  sterve  wood,'" 
Buti  I  to  you  be  all  so  good  and  true. 
As  ever  was  wife,  since  the  world  was  new ; 
And  but  *i  I  be  to-morrow  as  fair  to  seen, 
As  any  lady,  emperess,  or  queen. 
That  is  betwixt  the  East  and  eke  the  West, 
Do  with  my  life  and  death  right  as  you  lest.^s 
Cast  up  the  curtain,  and  look  how  it  is." 

And  when  the  knight  saw  verily  all  this. 
That  she  so  fair  was,  and  so  young  thereto. 
For  joy  he  bent  ^  her  in  his  armes  two : 
His  hearts  bathed  in  a  bath  of  bUss, 
A  thousand  times  on  row''  he  gan  her  kiss : 
And  she  obeyed  him  in  every  thing 
That  mighte  do  him  pleasance  or  liking. 
And  thus  they  live  unto  their  lives'  end 
In  perfect  joy ;  and  Jesus  Christ  us  send 
Husbandgs  meek  and  young,  and  fresh  in  bed, 
And  grace  to  bverlive  them  that  we  wed. 
And  eke  I  pray  Jesus  to  short  thek  lives, 
That  wiU  not  be  governed  by  their  wives. 
And  old  and  angry  niggards  of  dispenoe,** 
God  send  them  soon  a  very  pestilence ! 

here  paraphrases :—"  Quid   est  Paupertas?     Odibile 
bonum;  sanitatis  mater;  remotio  curarum;  sapienti£B 
repertrlx;  negotium  sine  damno;  possessio  absauff' 
calumnia ;  sine  sollicitudine  felicitas." 
18  Deliverer  from  care  and  trouble. 

17  Strange ;  from  Prench,  "  eloigner,"  to  remove 

18  Is  a  spying-glass,  pair  of  spectacles 

19  Age.  20  Text,  dictum.        2i  Cuckold. 
S  Thrive.         23  Die.  24  Eesort 
2S  Considered.  26  Sighed.1 
27  Set  no  value,  care  not.  28  Pleases 
29  At  variance.       30  Die  mad.         31  Unless ' 

SS'°H-         .  33  In  succession. 

34  Grudgers  of  expense. 
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XHB  FBIAB'S  TALE.1 

THE  PEOLOGUB. 

This  worthy  limitour,  this  noble  Frere,- 
Ho  made  always  a  manner  louring  ohefir  "^ 
Upon  the  Sompnour ;  but  for  honesty  ^  "^l '  "i"  '^<| 
Ko  villain  Word  as  yet  to  him  spake  he : 
But  at  the  last  he  said  unto  the  Wife  : 
"Dam6,"  quoth  he,  "  God  give  you  right  good 

life,  -  lu,.,  c. 

Ye  have  here  touched,  all  so  may  I  th^,* 
In  school  matter  a  greate  difficulty. 
Ye  have  said  muche  thing  right  well,  I  say ; 
But,  Dame,  here  aa  vre  ride  by  the  way, 
TJs  needeth  not  but  for  to  speak  of  game, 
And  leave  authorities,  in  Godde's  name, 
To  preaehing,  and  to  school  eke  of  clergy. 
But  if  it  like  unto  this  company, 
I  will  you  of  a  Sompnour  teU  a  game ; 
Pardie,  ye  may  well  kuowe  by  the  name, 
That  of  a  Sompnour  may  no  good  be  said ;      ,    , 
I  pray  that  none  of  you  be'evil  paid  ;^5'    -■' 
A  Sompnour  is  a  runner  up  and  down 
With  miSrd^mettts^  for  fomicatioto, 
And  is  y-beat  at  every  tovme's  end." 
Then  spake  our  Host ;  "Ah,  Sir,  ye  should  be 

hend'  ■- '" 
And  courteous,  as  a  man  of  your  estate  ; 
In  company  we  will  have  no  debate : 
Tell  us  your  tale,  and  let  the  Sompnour  be." 
"Nay,"  (jiloth  the  Sompnour,  "  let  him  say  by 

me 
What  so  him  list ;  when  it  comes  to  my  lot. 
By  God,  I  shall  him  quiten  ^  every  groat ! 
I  shall  him  telle  what  a  great  honour 
It  is  to  be  a  flattering  limitour. 
And  his  office  I  shall  him  tell  y-wis."^ 
Our  Host  answered,  "Peace,  no  more  of  this." 
And  afterward  he  said  unto  the  Frere, 
"  Tell  forth  your  tale,  mine  owen  master  dear." 


THE  TAIiE. 

Whilom  ">  there  was  dwelling  in  my  countr;f 

An  archdeacon,  a  man  of  high  degree, 

That  boldely  did  executi6n. 

In  punishing  of  f  omicati6n. 

Of  witchecraft,  and  eke  of  bawdery, 

Of  defamation,  and  adultery, 

Of  ohurohe-reeves,"  and  of  testaments, 

Of  contracts,  and  of  lack  of  sacraments, 

1  On  the  Tale  of  the  Friar,  and  that  of  the  Somp- 
nour which  follows,  Tyrwhitt  has  remarked  that  they 
"are  well  engrafted  upon  that  of  the  Wife  of  Bath. 
The  iU-humoar  which  shows  itself  between  those  two 
ckaacters  is  quite  natural,  as  no  two  professions  at 
that  time  were  at  more  constant  variance.  The  re- 
iiUar  clergy,  and  partlonlarly  the  mendicant  friars, 
affected  a  total  exemption  from  all  ecclesiastical  juris- 
"P&oil,  eicept  that  of  the  Pope,  which  made  them 
gtceedlSigisr  obnoxious  to  the  bishops,  and  of  course 
to  all  the  inferior  officers  of  the  national  hierarchy." 
Both  teles,  whatever  their  origin,  are  bitter  satires  on 
the  need  and  worldliness  of  the  Bomish  clergy. 

^  A  kind  of  gloomy  countenance. 

3  Good  manners.        *  Thrive.        5  Dissatisfled. 


And  eke  of  many  another  manner  i?  crime, 
Which  needeth  not  rehearsen  at  this  time, 
Of  usury,  and  simony  also  j 
But,  certes,  lechours  did  he  greatest  woe  ; 
They  shoulde  singon,  if  that  they  were  hent;^' 
And  smaUe  tithers  "  were  foul  y-shent,^° 
If  any  person  would  on  them  complain ; 
There  might  astert  them  no  pecunial  pain.^^ 
For  smalle  tithes,  and  small  offering, 
He  made  the  people  piteously  to  sing ; 
For  ere  the  bishop  caught  them  with  his  crook. 
They  weren  in  the  arohedeacon's  book; 
Then  had  he,  through  his  jurisdicti6n. 
Power  to  do  on  them  oorreoti6n. 

He  had  a  Sompnour  ready  to  his  hand, 
A  slier  boy  was  none  in  Engleland ; 
For  subtlely  he  had  his  espiaiUe,*'' 
That  taught  him  well  where  it  might  aught 

avail. 
He  coulde  spare  of  lechours  one  or  two, 
To  teache  him  to  four  and  twenty  mo'. 
For,— though- this  Sompnour  wood^^  be  as  a 

hare, — 
To  tell  his  harlotry  I  will  not  spare. 
For  we  be  out  of  their  oorrectidn. 
They  have  of  us  no  jurisdicti6n, 
Ne  never  shall  have,  term  of  all  their  lives. 
Peter,  so  be  the  women  of  the  stives,"  ^' 
Quoth   this    Sompnour,   "  y-put    out   of   our 
cure."  20 
"Peace,  vrith  mischance  and  with  misS.ven- 
ture," 
Our  Hosts  said,  "  and  lot  him  tell  his  tale. 
Now  tcUe  forth,  and  let  the  Sompnour  gale,^! 
Nor  spare  not,  mine  owen  master  dear." 
This  false  thief,  the  Sompnour  (quoth  the 
Frere), 
Had  always  bawdes  ready  to  his  hand. 
As  any  hawk  to  lure  in  Engleland, 
That  told  him'  all  the  secrets  that  they  knew, — ' 
For  their  acquaintance  was  not  come  of  newj 
They  were  his  approvers  '^  privily. 
He  took  himself  a  great  profit  thereby : 
His  master  knew  not  always  what  he  wan.^' 
Withoute  mandement,  a  lewed^  man 
He  could  summon,  on  pain  of  Chiiste's  curse. 
And  they  were  inly  glad  to  flU  his  purse, 
And  make  Viim  greate  feastes  at  the  nale.^^ 
And  right  as  Judas  hadde  purses  smale,^^ 
And  was  a  thief,  right  such  a  thief  was  he, 
His  master  had  but  half  his  duety.'" 
He  was  (if  I  shall  give  him  his  laud) 
A  thief,  and  eke  a  Sompnour,  and  a  bawd. 
And  he  had  wenches  at  his  retinue, 

6  Mandates,  summonses,  7  Civil,  gentle. 

8  Pay  him  oir.  9  Assuredly. 

1 10  Once  on  a  time.  li  Churchwardens. 

12  Sort  of.  13  Caught. 

14  People  who  did  not  pay  their  full  tithes.  Mi 
Wright  remarks  that  "  the  sermons  of  the  friars  in  the 
fourteenth  century  were  most  frequently  designed  tc 
impress  the  absolute  duty  of  paying  full  tithes  and 
offerings."  i&  Troubled,  put  to  shame. 

18  They  got  off  with  no  mere  pecuniary  punishment. 
17  Espionage.  ^  Furious,  mad. 

19  Stews.  20  Care.  ^  Whistle ;  bawl. 
22  Informers.          23  Won.  24  Ignorant. 

25  Ale-houBo ;  inn-ale,  a  house  for  ale.        26  Small. 
27  What  was  owing  him. 
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That  whether  that  Sir  Robert  or  Sir  Hugh, 
Or  Jack,  or  Ealph,  or  whoso  that  it  were 
That  lay  by  them,  they  told  it  in  his  ear. 
Thus  were  the  wench  and  he  of  one  assent ; 
And  he  would  fetch  a  feigned  mandement, 
And  to  the  chapter  summon  them  both  two, 
And  pill^  the  man,  and  let  the  wenche  go. 
Then  would  he  say,  "  Friend,'  I  shall  for  thy  sake 
Do  strike  thee  ^  out  of  oure  letters  blake ;  ^ 
Thee  thar  *  no  more  as  in  this  case  travail ; 
I  am  thy  friend  where  I  may  thee  avail." 
Certain  he  knew  of  bribers  many  Ino'  ^ 
Than  possible  is  to  tell  in  yeares  two  : 
For  in  this  world  is  no  dog  for  the  bow,^ 
That  can  a  hurt  deer  from  a  whole  know. 
Bet  ^  thaii  this  Sompnour  knew  a  sly  lechour, 
Or  an  adult'rer,  or  a  paramour :  , 
And,  for  that  was  the  fruit  of  all  his  rent. 
Therefore  on  it  he  set  all  his  intent. 

And  so  befell,  that  once  upon  a  day 
-This  Sompnour,  waiting  ever  on  his  prey, 
Rode  forth  to  summon  a  widow,  an  old  ribibe,' 
Feigning  a  cause,  for  he  would  have  a  bribe,  i 
And  happen'd  that  he  saw  before  him  ride 
A  gay  yeoman  under  a  forest  side : 
A  bow  he  bare,  and  arrows  bright  and  keen. 
He  had  upon  a  courtepy  *  of  green, 
A  hat  upon  his  head  with  fringes  blake. 
"  Sir,"  quoth  this  Sompnour,  "  hail,  and  well 

o'ertake." 
"Welcome,"  quoth  he,   "and  every  good  fel- 

Uw; 
Whither  rid6st  thou  under  this  green  shaw?"" 
Saide  this  yeoman ;  "  wilt  thou  far  to-day  ?  " 
This   Sompnour    answer'd    him,    and    saide, 

."Nay. 
Here  faste  by,"  quoth  he,  "  is  mine  intent 
To  ride,  for  to  raisen  up  a  rent. 
That  longeth  to  my  lorde's  duety." 
"  Ah !  art  thou  then  a  bailifi  ?"    "  Yea,"  quoth 

he. 
He  durste  not  for  very  filth  and  shame 
Say  that  he  was  a  Sompnour,  for  the  name. 
"iJepardieMK,"^'' quoth  this  yeoman,  "leve" 

brother. 
Thou  art  a  bailiff,  and  I  am  another. 
I  am  unknowen,  as  in  this  country. 
Of  thine  acquaintance  I  will  praye  thee. 
And  eke  of  brotherhood,  if  that  thee  list.i^ 
I  have  gold  and  silver  lying  in  my  chest  j 
If  that  thee  hap  to  come  into  our  shire. 
All  shall  be  thine,  right  as  thou  wilt  desire." 
"Grand  mercy,"'^^  quoth  this  Sompnour,  "by 

my  faith." 
Each  in  the  other's  hand  his  trothe  lay'th. 
For  to  be  sworne  brethren  tiU  they  dey." 
In  dalliance  they  ride  forth  and  play. 

1  Plunder,  pluck. 

2  Cause  thee  to  be  struck. 

3  Black.  *  It  la  needful. 

5  Dog  attending  a  huntsman  with  bow  and  arrow. 

6  Better. 

7  The  name  of  a  musical  instrument ;  applied  to  an 
old  woman  because  of  the  shrillness  of  her  voice. 

8  'Wove  a  short  doublet,  S  Shade. 
10  By  the  gods.              "  Dear. 
12  Please.                     1^  Great  thanks, 
u  Die.    See  note  17,  page  28. 


This  Sompnour,  which  that  was  as  full  of 

iangles,i« 
As  full  of  venom  be  those  wanangles,^" 
And  ev'r  inquiring  upon  every  thing, 
'Brother,"  quoth  he,    "where  is  now  your 

dwelling, 
Another  day  if  that  I  should  you  seech?"" 
This  yeoman  him  answered  in  soft  speech ; 
"Brother,"    quoth   he,    "far   in   the    North 

countr^,'^ 
Where  as  I  hope  some  time  I  shall  thee  see. 
Ere  we  depart  I  shall  thee  so  well  wiss,!' 
That  of  mine  houseshalt  thou  never  miss." 
"  Now,  brother,"  quoth  this  Sompnour,  "  I  you 

pray. 
Teach  me,  while  that  we  ride  by  the  way, 
(Since  that  ye  be  a  bailiff  as  am  I,) 
Some  siibtilty,  and  tell  me  faithfully 
In  mine  office  how  that  I  most  may  win. 
And  spare  not  ^o  for  conscience  or  for  sin, 
But,  as  my  brother,  tell  me  how  do  ye." 
"Now   by   my   trothe,    brother   mine,"  said 

he, 
"As  1  shall  tell  to  thee  a  faithful  tale  : 
My  wages  be  f uU  strait  and  eke  full  smale ; 
My  lord  is  hard  to  me  and  dangerous,^ 
And  mine  office  is  full  laborious ; 
And  therefore  by  extorti6n  I  live. 
Forsooth  I  take  all  that  men  will  me  give. 
Algate  22  by  sleighte,  or  by  violence, 
From  year  to  year  I  win  all  my  dispence ; 
I  can  no  better  tell  thee  faithfully." 
"Now   certes,"    quoth   this    Sompnour,   "so 

fare  ^  I ; 
I  spare  not  to  take,  God  it  wot. 
But  if  ^  it  be  too  heavy  or  too  hot. 
What  I  may  get  in  counsel  privily, 
No  manner  conscience  of  that  have  I. 
N'ere  ^  mine  extorti5n,  I  might  not  live. 
Nor  of  such  japes  "^  will  I  not  be  shrive.^^ 
Stomach  nor  conscience  know  I  none ; 
I  shrew  ^  these  shrifte-f athers  ^  every  one. 
Well  be  we  met,  by  God  and  by  St  Jame. 
But,  leve  brother,  tell  me  then  thy  name," 
Quoth  this  Sompnour.    Bight  in  this  meane 

while 
This  yeoman  gan  a  little  for  to  smile. 

"  Brother,"  quoth  he,  "  wilt  thou  that  I  thea 

tell? 
I  am  a  fiend,  my  dwelling  is  in  hell, 
And  here  I  ride  about  my  purchasing. 
To  know  where  men  will  give  me  any  thing. 
My  purchase  is  th'  effect  of  all  my  rent.^" 
Look  how  thou  ridest  for  the  same  intent 
To  winne  good,  thou  reckest  never  how, 
Eight  so  fare  I,  for  ride  will  I  now 
Unto  the  worlde's  ende  for  a  prey." 

15  Chattering. 

16  Butcher-birds ;  which  are  very  noisy  and  ravenous, 
and  tear  in  pieces  the  birds  on  which  they  prey ;  the 
thorn  on  which  they  do  this  was  said  to  become 
poisonous.  17  Seek,  visit. 

18  Mediaeval  legends  located  hell  in  the  North. 

19  Infoim.         20  Conceal  nothing  from  me. 
21  Niggardly.      22  Whether.  23  Do. 

2i  trnless.  25  Were  it  not  for.        26  Tricks. 

27  Confessed,  shriven.       28  Curae.       29  Confessors. 
80  What  I  can  gain  is  my  sole  revenue. 
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"All,"  quoth  this  Sompnour,  " ftenedicite / 
.what  say  y'? 

I  weened  ^  ye  were  a  yeoman  trul;f . 

Ye  have  a  mannS's  shape  as  well  as  I. 

Have  yo  then  a  figfire  determinate 

In  helle,  where  ye  be  in  your  estate  ?  "  ^ 

"Nay,  certainly,"  quoth  he,  "there  have  we 
none, 

But  when  us  liketh  we  can  take  ua  one. 

Or  ellBs  make  you  seem^  that  we  be  shape 

Sometime  like  a  man,  or  like  an  ape ; 

Or  like  an  angel  can  I  ride  or  go ; 

It  is  no  wondrous  thing  though  it  be  so, 

A  lousy  juggler  can  deceive  thee, 

And,  pardie,-yet  can  *  I  more  craft '  than  he." 
"Why," quoth  the  Sompnour,  "ride  ye  then 
orgon 

In  sundry  shapes,  and  not  always  in  one?" 
"For  we,"  quoth  he,  "wUl  us  in  such  form 

make. 
As  most  is  able  our  prey  for  to  take." 
"  What  maketh  you  to  have  all  this  labour  ?  " 
"Full  many  a  cause,  leve  Sir  Sompnofir," 
Saide  this  fiend.    "  But  all  thing  hath  a  time ; 
The  day  is  short,  and  it  is  passed  prime, 
And  yet  have  I  won  nothing  in  this  day ; 
I  will  intend  *  to  winning,  if  I  may, 
And  not  intend  our  thingea  to  declare : 
For,  brother  mine,  thy  wit  is  all  too  bare 
To  understand,  although  I  told  them  thee. 
But  for'  thou  aakest.  why  labofae  we : 


For  sometimes  we  be  Godde's  instruments 
And  meanes  to  do  his  commandements. 
When  that  him  list,  upon  his  creatures, 
In  divers  acts  and  in  divers  figfires  : 
Withoute  him  we  have  no  might,  certain, 
If  that  him  list  to  stands  thereagain.* 
And  sometimes,  at  our  prayer,  have  we  leave 
Only  the  body,  not  the  soul,  to  grieve  : 
Witness  on  Job,  whom  that  we  did  full  woe. 
And  sometimes  have  we  might  on  both  the 

.two, — 
This  is  to  say,  on  soul  and  body  eke. 
And  sometimes  be  we  suffer'd  for  to  seek 
Upon  a  man,  and  do  his  soul  unrest 
And  not  his  body,  and  all  is  for  the  best. 
,  When  he  withstandeth  our  temptati6n, 
It  is  a  cause  of  his  salvati&n. 
Albeit  that  it  was  not  our  intent 
He  should  be  safe,  but  that  we  would  him 

hent.9 
And  sometimes  be  we  servants  unto  man, 
As  to  the  archibishop  Saint.Dunstan, 
And  to  th'  apostle  servant  eke  was  I." 
"Yet  tell  me,"  quoth  this  Sompnour,  "faith' 

fuUy, 
Make  ye  you  newS  bodies  thus  alway 
Of  th'  elements  ?  "    The  fiend  answered,  "  Nay : 


Sometimes  we  feign,  and  sometimes  we  arise 
With  deade  bodies,  in  full  sundry  wise, 
And  speak  as  reas'nably,  and  fau-,  and  well, 
As  to  the  Pythoness  i"  did  Samuel : 
And  yet  will  some  men  say  it  was  not  he. 

I  do  no  force  of  "  your  divinity.         

But  one  thing  warn  I  thee,  I  wilTnct  jape,'^ 
Thou  wilt  algatgs  ^^  weet  ^^  how  we  be  shape : 
Thou  shalt  hereafterward,  my  brother  dear, 
Come,  where  thee  needeth  not  of  me  to  lear.'" 
For  thou  shalt  by  thine  own  experience 
Conne  in  a  chair  to  rede  of  this  sent&ce,^" 
Better  than  Tirgil,  while  he  was  alive. 
Or  Dante  also."    Now  let  us  ride  blive,^^ 
For  I  will  holdc  company  with  thee. 
Till  it  be  so  that  thou  forsake  me." 

"Nay,"  quoth  this  Sompnour,   "that  shall 
ne'er  betide. 
I  am  a  yeoman,  that  is  known  full  wide ; 
My  troths  will  I  hold,  as  in  this  case ; 
For  though  thou  wert  the  devil  Satanas, 
My  troths  will  I  hold  to  thee,  my  brother, 
As  I  have  sworn,  and  each  of  us  to  other, 
For  to  be  truS  brethren  in  this  case, 
And  both  we  go  abouten  our  purchase.^' 
Take  thou  thy  part,  what  that  men  will  thee 

give. 
And  I  shall  mine,  thus  may  we  bothe  live. 
And  if  that  any  of  us  have  more  than  other, 
Let  him  be  true,  and  part  it  with  his  brother." 
"  I  grants,"  quoth  the  devil,  "  by  my  fay." 
And  with  that  word   they  rode   forth   their 

way, 
And  right  at  th'  ent'ring  of  the  towne's  end, 
To  which  this  Sompnour  shope^"  him  for  to 

wend,"' 
They  saw  a  cart,  that  charged  was  with  hay, 
Which  that  a  carter  drove  forth  on  his  way. 
Deep  was  the  way,  for  which  the  cartS  stood  : 
The  carter  smote,  and  cried  as  he  were  wood, "" 
"  Heit  Scot !  heit  Brok !  what,  spare  ye  for  the 

stones  ? 
The  fiend  (quoth  he)  you  fetch  body  and  bones, 
As  farforthly  23  as  ever  ye  were  foal'd, 
So  muche  woe  as  I  have  with  you  tholed.^ 
The  devil  hare  all,  horses,  and  cart,  and  hay." 
The  Sompnour  said,   "Here  shall  we  have  a 

prey;" 
And  near  the  fiend  he  drew,   as  nought  ne 

were,"" 
Full  privily,  and  rowned  '^  in  his  ear : 
"Hearken,  my  brother,  hearken,  by  thy  faith, 
Hearest  thou  not,  how  that  the  carter  saith? 
Hent"'  it  anon,  for  he  hath  giv'n  it  thee, 
Both  hay  and  cart,  and  eke  his  capels  ^  three." 
"Nay,"  quoth  the  devil,  "God  wot,  never  a 

■      deal,*" 
It  is  not  his  intent,  trust  thou  me  well ; 


'    1  Thought.         2  At  home ;  in  your  natural  state, 
y  Make  it  seem  to  you.  *  Know. 

6  Skill,  cunning.  ^  Apply  myself. 

'  Because.  s  Against  it.       9  Catch. 

10  The  witch,  or  woman,  possessed  with  a  prophesy- 
■  ing  spirit ;  from  the  Greek,  Huflia ,    Chaucer  of  course 
refers  to  the  raising  of  Samuel's  spirit  by  the  Witch  of 
Endor.  u  Set  no  value  upon.        i"  Jest. 

W  Assuredly.       "  Know.  ■  '"'  Learn. 


16  Learn  to  understand  what  I  have  said. 

17  Both  poets  who  had  in  fancy  visited  hell. 

18  Briskly.  19  Seeking  wh%f  we  may  pick  up. 
•M  Shaped,  resolved.  -        ^^  Go. 

"22  Mad.  '^  As  sure 

24  Suffered,  endured;  "thole"  is  still  used  in  Scot- 
land in  the  same  sense. 

25  As  if  nothing  were  the  matter.        so  Whispered. 
27  Seize.  ^  Ilovses.  ^  Whit. 
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i.Bk  him  thyself,  if  thou  not  trowest^  me, 
3r  elles  stint  2  a  while  and  thou  shalt  see." 
Che  carter  thwack'd  his  horses  on  the  croup, 
ind  they  began  to  drawen  and  to  stoop. 
'Heit  now,"  quoth  he;  "there,  Jesus  Christ 

you  bless, 
iud  all  his  handiwork,  both  more  and  less ! 
That  was  well  twight,'  mine  owen  liart,*  boy, 
[  pray  God  save  thy  body,  and  Saint  Loy ! 
S^ow  is  my  cart  but  of  the  slough,  pardie." 
'Lo,  brother,"  quoth  the  fiend,  "what  told  I 

thee? 
Here  may  ye  see,  mine  owen  deare  brother, 
The  churl  spake  one  thing,  but  he  thought 

another. 
Let  us  go  forth  abouten  our  voyige ; 
Here  win  I  nothing  upon  this  carri&ge." 
"When  that  they  came  somewhat  out  of  the 

town. 
This  Sompnour  to  his  brother  gan  to  rown ; 
"Brother,"  quoth   he,    "here  wens'"  an  old 

rebeck,^ 
That  had  almost  as  lief  to  lose  her  neck, 
is  for  to  give  a  penny  of  her  good. 
[  will  have  twelvepenee,  though  that  she  be 

wood,'' 
Dr  I  will  summon  her  to  our  office ; 
ind  yet,  God  wot,  of  her  know  I  no  vice. 
But  for  thou  canst  not,  as  in  this  country, 
S^^inne  thy  cost,  take  here  example  of  me." 
This  Sompnour  clapped  at  the  widow's  gate : 
''  Come  out,"  he  said,  "  thou  olde  very  trate  ;8 
[  trow  thou  hast  some  friar  or  priest  with  thee." 
"  Who  clappeth  ?"  said  this  wife ;  "  ben'dicite, 
jrod  save  you,  Sir,  what  is  your  sweete  will?" 
'  I  have,"  quoth  he,  "  of  summons  here  a  bill. 
Up  8  pain  of  cursing,  looke  that  thou  be 
To-morrow  before  our  archdeacon's  knee, 
To  answer  to  the  court  of  certain  things." 
"  Now  Lord,"  quoth  she,  "  Christ  Jesus,  king 

of  kings, 
3o  wisly  ^°  helpe  me,  as  I  not  may.^^ 
[  have  been  sick,  and  that  full  many  a  day. 
[  may  not  go  so  far,"  quoth  she,  "  nor  ride. 
But  I  be  dead,  so  pricketh'^  it  my  side. 
May  I  not  ask  a  libel.  Sir  Sompnour, 
And  answer  there  by  my  proctoatofir 
To  such  thing  as  men  would  appose  '^  me  ? " 
"Yes,"  quoth  this  Sompnour,  "pay anon,  let 

see, 
Twelvepence  to  me,  and  I  wUl  thee  acquit. 
[  shall  no  profit  have  thereby  but  lit : " 
My  master  hath  the  profit  and  not  I. 
Dome  off,  and  let  me  ride  hastily ; 
Give  me  twelvepenoe,  I  may  no  longer  tarry." 
" Twelvepence  ! "    quoth   she;    "now  lady 

Sainte  Mary 
So  wisly  ^^  help  me  out  of  care  and  sin, 

1  Believest.  2  Stop. 

3  Pulled ;  for  "twitched." 

4  Gray ;  elsewhere  applied  by  Chaucer  to  tb^  hairs 
of  an  old  man.  Sd'lBurns,  in  the  "  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  speaks  of  the  gray  temples  of  "the  sire"— "His 
lyart  h'afFets  wearing  thin  and  bare."  5  Dwells. 

6  Used  like  "ribibe,"— as  a  nickname  for  a  shrill 
old  scold.  '  Mad. 

B  Trot ;  a  contemptuous  term  for  an  oli}  woman 


This  wide  world  though  that  I  should  it  win, 
Ne  have  I  not  twelvepence  within  my  hold. 
Ye  know  full  well  that  I  am  poor  and  old  ;^ 
Kithg  your  almes^'  upon  me  poor  wretch." 
"Nay  then,"  quoth  he,   "the  foule  fiend  me 

fetch, 
If   I  excuse  thee,  though  thpu  should'st  be 

spilt."  l« 
"Alas!"  quoth  she,   "God  wot,  I  have  no 

guUt." 
"  Pay  me,"  quoth  he,  "  or,  by  the  sweet  Saint 

Anne, 
As  I  will  bear  away  thy  newS  pan 
For  debte,  which  thou  owest  me  of  old, — 
When  that  thou  madest,  thine  husband  cuck- 

'      61d,- 
I  paid  at  home  for  thy  correoti&n." 
' '  Thou  liest,"  quoth  she,  "  by  my  salvati&n ; 
Never  was  I  ere  now,  widow  or  wife, 
Summon'd  unto  your  court  in  all  my  life ; 
Nor  never  I  was  but  of  my  body  true. 
Unto  the  devil  rough  and  black  of  hue 
Give  I  thy  body  and  my  pan  also." 
And  when  the  devil  heard  her  curse  so 
Upon  her  knees,  he  said  in  this  mann6re ; 
"Now,  Mabily,  mine  owen  mother  dear. 
Is  this  your  wUl  in  earnest  that  ye  say  ?  " 
"  The  devil,"  quoth  she,  "  so  fetch  him  ere  he 

dey,i' 
And  pan  and  all,  but  ^^  he  will  him  repent." 
"  Nay,  olde  stoat,^'  that  is  not  mine  intent," 
Quoth  this  Sompnour,  "for  to  repente  me 
For  any  thing  that  I  have  had  of  thee  ; 
I  would  I  had  thy  smock  and  every  cloth." 
"Now,  brother,"  quoth  the  devil,   "be  not 

wroth ; 
Thy  body  and  this  pan  be  mine  by  right. 
Thou  shalt  with  me  to  helle  yet  to-night. 
Where  thou  shalt  knowen  of  our  privity  2" 
More  than  a  master  of  divinity." 
And  with  that  word   the  foule  fiend   him 

hent.2i 
Body  and  soul,  he  with  the  devU  went, 
Where  as  the  Sompnours  have  their  heritage  ; 
And  God,  that  maked  after  his  im&ge 
Mankinde,  save  and  guide  us  all  and  some. 
And  let  this  Sompnour  a  good  man  become. 
Lordings,  I  could  have  told  you  (quoth  this " 

Frere), 
Had  I  had  leisure  for  this  Sompnour  here. 
After  the  text  of  Christ,  and  Paul,  and  John, 
And  of  OTir  other  doctors  many  a  one, 
Such  paines,  that  your  heartes  might  agrise,22 
Albeit  so,  that  no  tongue  may  devise,— ^3 
Though  that  I  might  a  thousand  winters  tell, — 
The  pains  of  thiike  ^  cursed  house  of  hell. 
But  for  to  keep  us  from  that  cursed  place 
Wake  we,  and  pray  we  Jesus,  of  his  grace, 

who  has  trotted  about  much,  or  who  moves  with  quick 
short  steps.  .   9  Upon,  10  Surely. 

n  Cannot  help  myself.  12  Paineth. 

13  Question  me  about,  lay  to  my  charge. 

>*  Little.  35  Show  your  charity. 

16  Ruined,  put  to  death.  ir  Die. 

IS  Unless.  19  Polecat,  so  Secrets; 

21  Seized.  82  Frighten,  horrify. 

2' Relate.  a*  That. 
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So  keep  us  from  the  tempter,  Satanas. 
Hearken  this  word,  beware  as  in  this  case. 
The  Hon  sits  in  his  await  ^  alway 
To  slay  the  innocent,  if  that  he  may. 
DispOsen  aye  your  heartes  to  withstond 
The  fiend,  that  would  you  make  thraJl  and  bond ; 
He  may,  not  tempte  you  over  your  might, 
for  Christ  will  be  your  champion  and  your 

knight; 
And  pray,  that  this  our  Sompnour  him  repent 
Of  his  misdeeds,  ere  that  the  fiend  him  hent.^ 


THE  SOMPNOUR'S  TALE. 

THE  PBOLOQUE. 

This  Sompnour  in  his  stirrups  high  he  stood. 

Upon  this  Friar  his  hearte  was  so  wood,' 

That  like  an  aspen  leaf  he  quoke  *  for  ire : 

"  Lordinga,"  quoth  he,  "  but  one  thing  I  desire ; 

I  you  beseech,  that  of  your  courtesy, 

Since  ye  have  heard  this  f  alsS  Friar  lie. 

As  suffer  me  I  may  my  talS  tell. 

This  Friar  boasteth  that  he  knoweth  hell. 

And,  God  it  wot,  that  is  but  little  wonder, 

Friars  and  fiends  be  but  little  asunder. 

For,  pardie,  ye  have  often  time  heard  tell, 

How  that  a  friar  ravish'd  was  to  hell 

In  spirit  ones  by  a  visioto. 

And,  as  an  angel  led  him  up  and  down. 

To  shew  him  all  the  paines  that  there  were. 

In  all  the  place  saw  he  not  a  frere ; 

Of  other  folk  he  saw  enough  in  woe. 

Unto  the  angel  spake  the  friar  tho  f 

'  Now,  Sir,'  quoth  he,  '  have  friars  such  a  grace. 

That  none  of  them  shall  come  into  this  place?' 

'  Tes,'  quoth  the  angel,  '  many  a  miUiofin :' 

And  unto  Satanas  he  led  him  down. 

'  And  now  hath  Satanas,'  said  he,  '  a  tail 

Broader  than  of  a  carrack"  is  the  sail. 

Hold  up  thy  tail,  thou  Satanas,'  quoth  he, 

'  Shew  forth  thine  erse,  and  let  the  friar  see 

Where  is  the  nest  of  friars  in  this  place.' 

And  less  than  half  a  furlong  way  of  space,' 

Bight  so  as  bees  swarmen  out  of  a  hive. 

Out  of  the  devil's  erse  there  gan  to  drive 

A  twenty  thousand  friars  on  a  rout.' 

And  throughout  heU  they  swarmed  aU  about, 

And  came  again,  as  fast  as  they  may  gon, 

And  in  his  erse  they  creeped  every  one : 

1  On  the  watch ;  Erench,  "aux  agnets." 
a  Seize.  '  Furious. 

*  Quaked,  trembled.  *  Then, 

n  A  great  ship  of  burden  used  by  the  Portuguese ; 
the  name  is  from  the  Italian,  "  cargare,"  to  load. 

7  Immediately. 

8  In  a  company,  crowd. 
®  By  his  very  nature. 

10  The  money  given  to  the  priests  for  performing 
thirty  masses  for  the  dead,  either  in  succession  or  on 
the  anniversaries  of  their  death  ;  also  the  masses  them- 
selves, which  were  very  profitable  to  the  clergy. 

u  The  regular  religious  orders,  who  had  lands  and 
fixed  revenues ;  while  tho  friars,  by  their  vows,  had  to 
depend  on  voluntary  contributions,  though  their  greed 
suggested  many  modes  of  evading  the  prescription. 

12  In  Chaucer's  day  the  most  material  notions  about 


He  clapt  his  tail  again,  and  lay  fuU  still. 
This  friar,  when  he  looked  had  his  fill 
Upon  the  torments  of  that  sorry  place. 
His  spirit  God  restored  of  his  grace 
Into  his  body  again,  and  he  awoke ; 
But  natheless  for  feare  yet  he  quoke, 
So  was  the  devil's  erse  aye  in  his  mind ; 
That  is  his  heritage,  of  very  kind.* 
God  save  you  alle,  save  this  cursed  Frere ; 
My  prologue  will  I  end  in  this  mann&e. 


Lordings,  there  is  in  Yorkshire,  as  I  guess, 
A  marshy  country  called  Holdemess, 
In  which  there  went  a  limitonr  about 
To  preach,  and  eke  to  beg,  it  is  no  doubt. 
And  so  befell  that  on  a  day  this  frere 
Had  preached  at  a  church  in  his  manngre, 
And  specially,  above  every  thing. 
Excited  he  the  people  in  his  preaching 
To  trentals,^!'  and  to  give,  for  Godde's  sake. 
Wherewith  men  mighte  holy  houses  make. 
There  as  divine  service  is  houolir'd, 
Not  there  as  it  is  wasted  and  devoflr'd, 
Nor  where  it  needeth  not  for  to  be  given, 
As  to  possessioners,^^  that  may  liven. 
Thanked  be  God,  in  wealth  and  abundance. 
"  Trentals,"  said  he,  "  deliver  from  penSnoe 
Their  friendes'  soules,  as  well  old  as  young. 
Yea,  when  that  they  be  hastily  y-sung, — 
Not  for  to  hold  a  priest  joUy  and  gay, 
He  singeth  not  but  one  mass  in  a  day. 
Deliver  out,"  quoth  he,  "  anon  the  souls. 
FuU  hard  it  is,  with  flesh-hook  or  with  owls 
To  be  y-clawed,  or  to  bum  or  bake :  ^ 
Now  speed  you  hastily,  for  GhristS's  sake." 
And  when  this  friar  had  said  all  his  intent. 
With  qui  cum  patre  ^'  forth  his  way  he  went. 
When  folk  in  church  had  giVn  him  what  them 

lest;" 
He  went  his  way,  no  longer  would  he  rest. 
With  scrip  and  tipped  staff,  y-tucked  high  :'^ 
In  every  house  he  gan  to  pore  ^^  and  pry. 
And  begged  meal  and  cheese,  or  eUes  corn. 
His  fellow  had  a  staff  tipped  with  horn, 
A  pair  of  tables''  all  of  ivory, 
And  a  pointeli'  y-polish'd  fetisly,'' 
And  wrote  alway  the  names,  as  he  stood. 
Of  all  the  folk  that  gave  them  any  good, 
Askaunce  ^^  that  he  woulde  for  them  pray. 

the  tortures  of  hell  prevailed,  and  were  made  the  most 
of  by  the  clergy,  who  preyed  on  the  affection  and  fear 
of  the  survivors,  through  the  ingenious  doctrine  of 
purgatory.  Old  paintings  and  illuminations  represent 
the  dead  as  torn  by  hooks,  roasted  in  fires,  boiled  in 
pots,  and  subjected  to  many  other  physical  torments. 

13  The  closing  words  of  the  final  benediction  pro. 
nounced  at  mass.  1*  Pleased. 

15  With  his  gown  tucked  up  high. 

IS  Peer,  gaze  curiously.  17  Writing  tablets. 

IS  A  style,  or  pencil.  18  Daintily. 

20  The  word  now  means  sideways  or  asquint ;  here 
it  means  "as  if;"  and  its  force  is  probably  to  suggest 
that  the  second  friar,  with  an  ostentatious  stealthiness, 
noted  down  the  names  of  the  liberal,  to  make  them 
believe  that  they  would  be  remembered  in  the  holy 
"  orisons. 


ss 
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"  Give  Us  a  bushel  wheat,  or  malt,  or  rey,^ 
A  Godde's  kichel,''  or  a  trip  ^  of  cheese, 
Or  elles  what  you  list,  we  may  not  ohese  ;^ 
A  Godde's  halfpenny,  or  a  mass  penny ; 
Or  give  us  of  your  brawn,  if  ye  have  any ; 
A  dagon^  of  your  blanket,  leve  dame. 
Our  sister  dear, — lo,  here  I  write  your  name, — 
Bacon  or  beef,  or  such  thing  as  ye  find." 
A  sturdy  harlot"  went  them  aye  behind. 
That  was  their  hostS's  man,  and  bare  a  sack, 
And  what  men  gave  them,  laid  it  on  his  back. 
And  when  that  he  was  out  at  door,  anon 
Ho  planed  away  the  names  every  one. 
That  he  before  had  written  in  his  tables : 
He  served  them  with  nifles  'and  with  fables.  — 
"Nay,  there  thou  liest,  thou  Sompnour," 

quoth  the  Frere. 
"  Peace,"  quoth  our  Host,  "for  Christe's  mother 

dear ; 
Tell  forth  thy  tale,  and  spare  it  not  at  all." 
"  So  thrive  I,"  quoth  this  Sompnour,   "  so  I 

shall."— 
So  long  he  went  from  house  to  house,  till  he 
Came  to  a  house,  where  he  was  wont  to  be 
Befreshed  more  than  in  a  hundred  places. 
Sick  lay  the  husband  man,  whose   that  the 

place  is. 
Bedrid  upon  a  couche  low  he  lay : 
"Dev£  hic,"^  quoth  he;  "O  Thomas  friend, 

good  day," 
Said  this  fri^r,  all  courteously  and  soft. 
"  Thomas,"  quoth  he,  "  God  yield  it  you,"  full 

oft 
Have  I  upon  this  bench  fared  full  well. 
Here  have  I  eaten  many  a  merry  meal." 
And  from  the  bench  he  drove  away  the  cat. 
And  laid  adown  his  potent  i"  and  his  hat, 
And  eke  his  scrip,  and  sat  himself  adown : 
His  fellow  was  y-walked  into  town 
Forth,  with  his  knave,  ^^  into  that  hostelry 
Where  as  he  shopc  '^  him  that  night  to  lie. 
"  O  deare  master,"  quoth  tliis  sicke  man, 
"  How  have  ye  fared  since  that  March  began  ? 
I  saw  you  not  this  fortenight  and  more." 
"God  wot,"  quoth  he,  " labolir'd have  I  full  sore ; 
And  specially  for  thy  salvati6n 
Have  I  said  many  a  precious  orison, 
And  for  mine  other  friendes,  God  them  bless. 
I  have  this  day  been  at  your  church  at  mess,'' 
And  said  serm6n  after  my  simple  wit, 
Not  all  after  the  text  of  Holy  Writ ; 
For  it  is  hard  to  you,  as  I  suppose. 
And  therefore  will  I  teach  you  aye  the  glose.'^ 
Closing  is  a  full  glorious  thing  certain. 
For  letter  slayeth,  as  we  clerkes^^  sayn. 
There  have  I  taught  them  to  be  charitable. 
And  spend  their  good  where  it  is  reasonable. 
And  there  I  saw  our  dame ;  where  is  she  ?  " 
"  Yonder  I  trow  that  in  the  yard  she  be," 

1  Bye.     ^  2  Little  cake,  given  for  God's  sake. 

3  Small  piece.      *  Choose.        s  Blip,  remnant. 

6  Hired  servant;  from  Anglo-Saxon,  "hyran,"  to 
hire  ;  the  word  was  commonly  applied  to  males. 

7  Trifles,  silly  tales. 

s  God  be  in  this  f  lace ;  the  formula  of  benediction 
at  entering  a  house. 
9  God  recompense  you  therefor. 


SaidS  this  man ;  "  and  she  wiU  come  anon.' 
"  Hey  master,  welcome  be  ye  by  Saint  John," 
Saide  this  wife  ;  "  how  fare  ye  heartily?" 

This  friar  riseth  up  full  courteously. 
And  her  embraceth  in  his  armes  narrow,'" 
And  kiss'th  her  sweet,  and  chirketh  as  a  sparrow 
With  his  lippes:   "Dame,"  quoth  he,  "right 

well. 
As  he  that  is  your  servant  every  deal." 
Thanked  be  God,  that  gave  you  soul  and  life, 
Yet  saw  1  not  this  day  so  fair  a  wife 
In  all  the  churche,  God  so  save  me." 
"  Yea,  God  amend  defaultes.  Sir,"  quoth  she ; 
"  Algates  '8  welcome  be  ye,  by  my  fay." 
' '  Grand  mercy.  Dame ;  that  have  I  found  alway . 
But  of  your  greate  goodness,  by  your  leave, 
I  woulde  pray  you  that  ye  not  you  grieve, 
I  will  with  Thomas  speak  a  little  throw : '° 
These  curates  be  so  negligent  and  slow 
To  grope  tenderly  a  conscience. 
In  shiif  1 2"  and  preaching  is  my  diligence 
And  study  in  Peter's  wordes  and  in  Paul's ; 
I  walk  and  fishe  Christian  merine's  souls. 
To  yield  our  Lord  Jesus  his  proper  rent ; 
To  spread  his  word  is  alle  mine  intent." 
"  Now  by  your  faith,  O  deare  Sir,"  quoth  she, 
"  Chide  him  right  well,  for  sainte  charity. 
He  is  aye  angry  as  is  a  pismire. 
Though  that  he  have  all  that  he  can  desire. 
Though  I  him  wrie  ^l  at  night,  and  make  him 

warm, 
And  ov'r  him  lay  my  leg  and  eke  mine  arm. 
He  groaneth  as  our  boar  that  lies  in  sty : 
Other  disport  of  him  right  none  have  I, 

I  may  not  please  him  in  no  maimer  case."^^ 
"  O  Thomas,  je  mm  dis,  Thomas,  Thomas, 
This  maketh  the  fiend,'^  this  must  be  amended. 
Ire  is  a  thing  that  high  God  hath  defended,''^ 
And  thereof  will  I  speak  a  word  or  two." 
"Now,  master,"  quoth  the  wife,  "ere  that  I 

go. 
What  wiU  ye  dine  ?  I  wiU  go  thereabout." 
"  Now,  Dame,"  quoth  he, '  'ie  vous  dis  sans  doute. 
Had  I  not  of  a  capon  but  the  liver. 
And  of  your  white  bread  not  but  a  shiver,^ 
And  after  that  a  roasted  pigge's  head, 
(But  I, would  that  for  me  no  beast  were  dead,) 
Then  had  I  with  you  homely  suffisS,nce. 
I  am  a  man  of  little  sustenance. 
My  spirit  hath  its  f ost'ring  in  the  Bible. 
My  body  is  aye  so  ready  and  penible  2" 
To  wake,^'  that  my  stomach  is  destroy'd. 
I  pray  you.  Dame,  that  ye  be  not  annoy'd, 
Though  I  so  friendly  you  my  counsel  shew; 
By  God,  I  would  have  told  it  but  to  few." 
"  Now,  Sir,"  quoth  she,  "but  one  word  ere  I 
go; 
My  child  is  dead  within  these  weekes  two. 
Soon  after  that  ye  went  out  of  this  town." 

10  Staff;  French,  "potence,"  crutch,  gibbet. 

II  Servant.  12  Shaped  ;  purposed 

;?  S*^';        i"  Comment,  gloss.        15  Scholars. 
?«  H?^}7-   v.,         ^'  '^^''-  ^'  Always. 

19  Ahttlewhile,  20  Confession. 

l\  ^°J"-  ...   ^     .,  '   ^y  ™y  sort  of  chance. 
■«  This  13  the  fiend's  work.  M  Forbidden 

25  Thin  slice.  20  Painstaking.    27  TVatcb 
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"  His  death  saw  I  by  revelatiotin," 

Said  this  friar,  "  at  home  in  our  dortour.  ^ 

I  dare  well  say,  that  less  than  half  an  hour 

After  his  death,  I  saw  him  borne  to  bliss 

In  minS  vision,  so  God  me  wiss.'' 

So  did  our  sexton,  and  our  ferraerere,^ 

That  have  been  true  friars  fifty  year, — 

They  may  now,  God  be  thanked  of  his  love. 

Make  their  jubilee,  and  walk  above.* 

And  up  I  rose,  and  all  our  convent  eke, 

With  many  a  teare  trilling  on  my  cheek, 

Withoute  noise  or  clattering  of  bells, 

Tt  DeuM  was  our  song,  and  nothing  else. 

Save  that  to  Christ  I  bade  an  orison. 

Thanking  him  of  my  revelati6n. 

Tor,  Sir  and  Dame,  truste  me  right  well. 

Our  orisons  be  more  efFeotuel, 

And  more  we  see  of  Chi'iste's  secret  things, 

Than  borel  folk,^  although  that  they  be  kings. 

We  live  in  povert',  and  in  abstinence, 

And  borel  folk  in  riches  and  dispence 

Of  meat  and  drink,  and  in  their  foul  delight. 

We  have  this  worlde's  lust  *  all  in  despight.' 

Lazar  and  Dives  lived  diversely, 

And  diverse  guerdon  hadde  they  thereby. 

Whoso  will  pray,  he  must  fast  and  be  clean. 

And  fat  his  soul,  and  keep  his  body  lean. 

We  fare  as  saith  th'  apostle  ;  cloth  ^  and  food 

Suffice  us,  although  they  be  not  full  good. 

The  cleanness  and  the  fasting  of  us  freres 

Maketh  that  Christ  accepteth  our  prayeres. 

Lo,  Moses  forty  days  and  forty  night 

Fasted,  ere  that  the  high  God  full  of  might 

Spake  with  him  in  the  mountain  of  Sinii : 

With  empty  womb  of  fasting  many  a  day 

Beceived  he  the  lawe,  that  was  writ 

With  Godde's  finger ;  and  Eli,'  well  ye  wit,'" 

In  Mount  Horeb,  ere  he  had  any  speech 

With  highe  God,  that  is  our  lives'  leech,'' 

He  fasted  long,  and  ws,s  in  contempl&nce. 

Aaron,  that  had  the  temple  in  governance. 

And  eke  the  other  priestes  every  one, 

Into  the  temple  when  they  shoulde  gon 

To  praye  for  the  people,  and  do  service, 

They  woulde  drinken  in  no  manner  wise 

No  drinke,  which  that  might  them  drunken 

make, 
But  there  in  abstinence  pray  and  wake,'^ 
Lest  that  they  dJEd  :  take  heed  what  I  say — 
But  ^  they  be  sober  that  for  the  people  pray— 
Ware  that,  I  say — no  more :  for  it  suflSceth. 
Our  Lord  Jesus,  as  Holy  Writ  deviseth," 
Gave  us  example  of  fasting  and  prayeres : 

1  Dormitory  :  Trench,  "dortoir." 
.  2  Direct.  3  Inflrmary-kccper. 

4  The  rules  of  St  Benedict  granted  peculiar  honours 
;  and  immunities  to  monks  who  had  lived  fifty  years— 
the  jubilee  period— in  the  order.  The  usual  reading  of 
the  words  ending  the  two  lines  is  **loan"  or  "lone," 
and  "alone;"  but  to  walk  alone  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  peculiar  privilege  of  a  friar,  while  the  idea  of 
precedence,  or  higher  place  at  table  and  in|processious, 
is  suggested  by  the  reading  in  the  text. 

''laymen,  people  who  are  not  learned;,  "borel" 
was  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth. 

6  Pleasure.  1  Contempt.      8  Clothing. 

9  Elijah  (1  Kings,  xix.)  "  Know. 

11  Physician,  healer.         12  Watch.         i'  Unless. 

1*  NaiTatea.  ^  Simple,  lowly. 


Therefore  we  mendicants,  we  sely  i"  freres. 

Be  wedded  to  povert'  and  continence, 

To  charity,  humbless,  and  abstinence. 

To  persecuti6n  for  righteousness, 

To  weeping,  miserioorde,i'  and  to  cleanness. 

And  therefore  may  ye  see  that  our  pray&es 

(I  speak  of  us,  we  mendicants,  we  freres), 

Be  to  the  highS  God  more  acceptable 

Than  yourSs,  with  your  feastes  at  your  table. 

From  Paradise  first,  if  I  shall  not  lie, 

Was  man  out  chased  for  his  gluttony, 

And  chaste  was  man  in  Paradise  certain. 

But  hark  now,  Thomas,  what  I  shall  thee  sayn ; 

I  have  no  text  of  it,  as  I  suppose. 

But  I  shall  find  it  in  a  manner  glose  ;i' 

That  specially  our  sweet  Lord  Jesus 

Spake  this  of  friars,  when  he  saide  thus, 

'  Blessed  be  they  that  poor  in  spirit  be.' 

And  so  forth  all  the  gospel  may  ye  see, 

Whether  it  be  liker  our  professifin. 

Or  theirs  that  swimmen  in  possessi6n ; 

Fy  on  their  pomp,  and  on  their  gluttony. 

And  on  their  lewSdness !    I  them  defy. 

Me  thinketh  they  bo  like  Jovinian,i* 

Fat  as  a  whale,  and  walking  as  a  swan ; 

All  vinolent  as  bottle  in  the  spence ;  i' 

Their  prayer  is  of  full  great  reverence ; 

When  they  for  soules  say  the  Psalm  of  David, 

Lo,  '  Bnf '  they  say.  Cor  mewm  eructavit.^" 

Who  follow  Christe's  gospel  and  his  lore  ^i      , 

But  we,  that  humble  be,  and  chaste,  and  ■pote,^ 

Workers  of  Godde's  word,  not  auditofirs?'® 

Therefore  right  as  a  hawk  upon  a  sours  ^* 

Up  springs  into  the  air,  right  so  prayeres 

Of  charitable  and  chaste  busy  freres 

Make  their  sours  to  Godde's  eares  two. 

Thomas,  Thomas,  so  may  I  ride  or  go, 

And  by  that  lord  that  called  is  Saint  Ive, 

N'ere  thou  our  brother,   shouldest  thou  not 

thrive  ;^ 
In  our  chapiter  pray  we  day  and  night 
To  Christ,  that  he  thee  sende  health  and  might. 
Thy  body  for  to  wielde  hastily."  "^ 

"  God  wot,"  quoth  he,  "  nothing  thereof  feel 

I; 
So  help  me  Christ,  as  I  in  fewe  years 
Have  spended  upon  divers  manner  freres  ^ 
Full  many  a  pound,  yet  fare  I  ne'er  the  bet ;  ^ 
Certain  my  good  have  I  almost  beset  :^ 
Farewell  my  gold,  for  it  is  all  ago."  2" 

The  friar  answ6r'd, ' '  O  Thomas,  dost  thou  so  ? 
What  needest  thou  diverse  friars  to  seech  ?^i 
What  ueedeth  him  that  hath  a  perfect  leech, 

16  Compassion."  17  A  kind  of  comment. 

18  An  emperor  Jovinian  was  famous  in  the  medieevaX 
legends  for  his  pride  and  luxury.         is  Store-room. 

20  Literally,  "  My  heart  has  belched  forth  ; "  in  our 
translation,  "My  heart  is  inditing  a  goodly  matter." 
(Ps.  xlv.  1.)  "Buf"  is  meant  to  represent  the  sound 
of  an  eructation,  and  to  show  the  "great  reverence" 
with  which  "those  in  possession,"  tlje  monks  of  the 
rich  monasteries,  performed  divine  service. 

21  Doctrine.  22  Poor.  23  Hearers. 
24  Upon  the  "soar,"  or  rise. 

26  If  thou  wert  not  of  our  brotherhood,  thou  shouldst 
have  no  hope  ofrecoveiy. 

26  Soon  to  be  able  to  move  thy  body  freely. 

27  Priars  of  various  sorts.  28  Better. 

29  Spent.  30  Gone.  ^^  Seek,  beseech. 
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THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


To  seeken  other  leeches  in  the  town? 

Your  inconstance  is  your  confusiolm. 

Hold  ye  then  me,  or  elles  our  couTfint, 

To  praye  for  you  insufficient  ? 

Thomas,  that  jape '  it  is  not  worth  a/  mite ; 

Tour  malady  is  for  we  have  too  lite.^ 

Ah,  give  that  convent  half  a  quarter  oats ; 

And  give  that  convent  four  and  twenty  groats ; 

And  give  that  friar  a  penny,  and  let  him  go ! 

Nay,  nay,  Thomas,  it  may  no  thing  be  so. 

What  is  a  farthing  lyorth  parted  on  twelve? 

Lo,  each  thing  that  is  oned  '  in  himselve 

Is  more  strong  than  when  it  is  y-soatter'd. 

Thomas,  of  me  thou  shalt  not  be  y-flatter'd, 

Thou  wouldest  have  our  labour  all  for  nought. 

Thehighe  God,  that  all  this  world  hath  wrought, 

Saith,  tha.t  the  workman  worthy  is  his  hire. 

Thomas,  nought  of  your  treasure  I  desire 

As  for  myself,  but  that  all  our  conv6nt 

To  pray  for  you  is  aye  so  diligent : 

And  for  to  builde  Ohriste's  owen  church. 

Thomas,  if  ye  will  leamS  for  to  wiroh,^ 

Of  building  up  of  churches  may  ye  find 

If  it  be  good,  in  Thomas'  life  of  Ind. 

Ye  lie  here  full  of  anger  and  of  ire, 

With  which  the  devil  sets  your  heart  on  fire, 

And  chide  here  this  holy  innocent 

Your  wife,  that  is  so  meek  and  patient. 

And  therefore  trow'  me,  Thomas,  if  thee  lest," 

Ne  strive  not  with  thy  wife,  as  for  the  best. 

And  bear  this  word  away  now,  by  thy  faith. 

Touching  such  thing,  lo,  what  the  wise  man 

saith : 
'  Within  thy  housS  be'thou  no  lifin ; 
To  thy  subjects  do  none  oppressi6n ; 
Nor  make  thou  thine  acquaintance  for  to  flee.' 
And  yet,  Thomas,  eftsoones  '  charge  I  thee, 
Beware  from  ire  that  in  thy  bosom  sleeps. 
Ware  from  the  serpent,  that  so  slily  creeps 
Under  the  grass,  and  stingeth  subtilly. 
Beware,  my  son,  and  hearken  patiently, 
That  twenty  thousand  men  have  lost  their  lives 
For  striving  with  their  lemans^  and  their  wives. 
Now  since  ye  have  so  holy  and  meek  a  wife, 
What  needeth  you,  Thomas,  to  make  strife  ? 
There  is,  y-wis,'  no  serpent  so  cru61. 
When  men  tread  on  his  taU,  nor  half  so  fell,'" 
As  woman  is,  when  she  hath  caught  an  ire  ; 
Very  ^^  vengeSnce  is  then  all  her  desire. 
Ire  is  a  sin,  one  of  the  greate  seven,i2 
Abominable  to  the  God  of  heaven. 
And  to  himself  it  is  destruction. 
This  every  lewed^^  vicar  and  parson 
Can  say,  how  ire  engenders  homicide ; 
lire  is  in  sooth  th'  executor"  of  pride. 
i  could  of  ire  you  say  so  muohe  sorrow. 
My  tale  shoulde  last  until  to-morrow. 
And  therefore  pray  I  God  both  day  and  night, 
An  irons  ^i'  man  God  send  him  little  migbt. 

1  Trick. 

2  Because  we  have  too  little. 

3  Made  one,  united.       *  WorK.       o  Believe. 

6  Jf  It  pleasetjiee.         7  ^galn.       s  Mistresses. 

9  Certainly.  10  Kerce.  H  Pure;  only. 

12  The  seven  cardinal  sins.  M  Jgnorant. 

1*  Executioner.       15  Passionate.      16  Once. 
17  Chief  magistrate  or  judge;  Latin,  "potestas;" 


It  is  great  harm,  and  certes  great  pitjf 
To  set  an  irous  man  in  high  degree. 

"  Whilom  -^*  there  was  an  irous  potestate," 
As  saith  Senec,  that  during  his  estatei^    i 
Upon  a  day  out  rode  knightes  two ; 
And,  as  fortune  would  that  it  were  so. 
The  one  of  them  came  home,  the  other  not. 
Anon  the  knight  before  the  judge  is  brought, 
That  saide  thus ;  '  Thou  hast  thy  fellow  slain, 
Tor  which  I  doom  thee  to  the  death  certain.' 
And  to  another  knight  commanded  he ; 
'  Go,  lead  him  to  the  death,  I  charge  thee.' 
And  happened,  as  they  went  by  the  way 
Toward  the  place  where  as  he  should  dey,i' 
The  knight  came,  wliich  men  weened^o  j^ad  been 

dead. 
Then  thoughts  they  it  was  the  beste  rede'^i 
To  lead  them  both  unto  the  judge  again. 
They  saide,  '  Lord,  the  knight  ha,th  not  y-slain 
His  fellow ;  here  lie  standeth  whole  alive.' 
'  Ye  shall  be  dead,'  quoth  he,  '  so  may  I  thrive. 
That  is  to  say,  both  one,  and  two,  and  three.' 
And  to  the  firste  knight  right  thus  spake  he : 
'  I  damned  thee,  thou  must  algate  ^  be  dead : 
And  thou  also  must  needes  lose  thine  head. 
For  thou  the  cause  art  why  thy  fellow  dieijh.' 
And  to  the  thirde  knight  right  thus  he  sayeth, 
'  Thou  hast  not  done  that  I  commanded  thee.' 
And  thus  he  did  do  slay  them  ^  alle  three. 
Irous  Cambyses  was  eke  dronkelew,^ 
And  aye  delighted  him  to  be  a  shrew.  ^° 
And  so  befell,  a  lord  of  his  meinie,^ 
That  loved  virtuous  moralit;f , 
Said  on  a  day  betwixt  them  two  right  thus ; 
'  A  lord  is  lost,  if  he  be  vicious. 
[An  irous  man  is  like  a  frantic  beast. 
In  which  there  is  of  wisdom  none  arrest  ^T  j 
And  drunkenness  is  eke  a  foul  record 
Of  any  man,  and  namely^*  of  a  lord. 
There  is  full  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ear 
Awaiting  on^'  a  lord,  he  knows  not  where.! 
For  Godde's  love,  drink  more  attemperly :  s" 
Wine  maketh  man  to  lose  wretchedly 
His  mind,  and  eke  his  limbes  every  one.' 
'  The  reverse  shalt  thou  see,'  quoth  he,  '  anon. 
And  prove  it  by  thine  own  experience, 
That  wine  doth  to  folk  no  such  offence. 
There  is  no  wine  bereaveth  me  my  might 
Of  hand,  nor  foot,  nor  of  mine  eyen  sight.' 
And  for  despite  he  dranke  mnche  more 
A  hundred  part  'i  than  he  had  done  before. 
And  right  anon  this  cursed  irous  wretch 
This  knighte's  sone  let  °^  before  bim  fetch. 
Commanding  him  he  should  before  him  stand  : 
And  suddenly  he  took  his  bow  in  hand. 
And  up  the  string  he  puUed  to  his  ear, 
And  with  an  arrow  slew  the  child  right  there. 
'  Now  whether  have  I  a  sicker  ^^  hand  or  non  ? '  ^ 
Quoth  he ;  'Is  all  my  might  and  mind  agone? 

Italian,  "podesta."    Seneca  relates  the  story  of  Cor- 
nelius Piso ;  "De  Ira,"  i.  16.  is  Term  of  office 

11  Die.  20  Thought.  21  Counsel. 

22  At  aU  events.  23  Caused  them  to  be  slain. 

24  A  drunkard.  2B  Tioious,  ill-tempered. 

26  Suite.         27  No  decree,  control       28  Especially. 

20  Watching.  30  Temperately.       si  Times. 

33  Caused.  33  Sure.  3*  Not. 
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Hath  wine  bereaved  me  mine  eyen  eight? ' 
Why  should  I  tell  the  answer  of  the  knight  ? 
His  son  was  slain,  there  is  no  more  to  say. 
Beware  therefore  with  lordes  how  ye  play,i 
Sing  Placebo;  "  and  I  shall  if  I  can, 
But  if  ^  it  be  unto  a  poore  man : 
To  a  poor  man  men  should  his  vices  tell, 
But  not  t'  a  lord,  though  he  should  go  to  hell. 
Lo,  irons  Cyrus,  thilke  *  Persian, 
How  he  destroy'd  the  river  of  Gisen,^ 
For  that  a  horse  of  his  was  drowned  therein. 
When  that  he  weute  Babylon  to  win : 
He  made  that  the  river  was  so  small. 
That  women  mights  wade  it  over  all.^ 
Lo,  what  said  he,  that  so  well  teache  can? 
'  Be  thou.no  fellow  to  an  irons  man. 
Nor  with  no  wood  '  man  walke  by  the  way. 
Lest  thee  repent ; '  I  will  no  farther  say. 
"Now,  Thomas,  leve^  brother,  leave  thine 

ire. 
Thou  shalt  me  find  as  just  as  is  a  squire ; 
Hold  not  the  devil's  knife  aye  at  thine  heart ; 
Thine  anger  doth  thee  all  too  sore  smart ; " 
But  shew  to  me  all  thy  oonfessi6n." 
"  Nay,"  quoth  the  sicke  man,  "  by  Saint  Simon 
I  have  been  shriven  ^^  this  day  of  my  cur&te ; 
I  have  him  told  all  whoHy  mine  estate. 
Needeth  no  more  to  speak  of  it,  saith  he. 
But  if  me  list  of  mine  humility." 
' '  Give  me  then  of  thy  good  to  make  our  cloister," 
Quoth  he,  "for  many  a  mussel  and  many  an 

oyster. 
When  other  men  have  been  full  well  at  ease, 
Hath  been  our  food,  our  cloister  for  to  rese :  ^i 
And  yet,  God  wot,  unneth  i^  the  f oundement  ^^ 
Performed  is,  nor  of  our  pavement 
Is  not  a  tile  yet  within  our  wones : " 
By  God,  we  owe  forty  pound  for  stones. 
Now  help,  Thomas,  for  him  that  harrow'd  hell,^^ 
Tor  ellBs  must  we  oure  bookes  sell. 
And  if  ye  lack  our  predicati6n, 
Then  goes  this  world  all  to  destructi6n. 
For  whoso  from  this  world  would  us  bereave. 
So  God  me  save,  Thomas,  by  your  leave. 
He  would  bereave  out  of  this  world  the  sun. 
For  who  can  teach  and  worken  as  we  oonne  ?i° 
And  that  is  not  of  little  time  (quoth  he), 
But  since  Elijah  was,  and  BUsee,!' 
Have  friars  been,  that  find  I  of  record. 
In  charity,  y-thanked  be  our  Lord. 
Now,  Thomas,  help  for  sainte  charity." 
And  down  anon  he  set  him  on  his  knee. 

This  sick  man  waxed  well  nigh  wood  ^^  for  ire, 
He  woulde  that  the  friar  had  been  a-firo 
With  his  false  dissimulati6n. 
"  Such  thing  as  is  in  my  posBeBsi6n," 

1  Use  freedom. 

2  An  anthem  of  the  Boman  Church,  from  Psalm 
crri.  9,  which  in  the  Tulgate  reads,  "  Placebo  Domino 
in  regione  viroriim  " — '*  I  will  please  the  Lord." 

■     a  trnless.     '  *  That. 

5  Seneca  calls  It  the  Gyndes ;  Sir  John  Mandeville 
tells  the  stoiy  of  the  Euphrates.  "Gihon"  was  the 
name,  of  one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  iL  13). 

6  "Everywhere.         ?  Furious.  8  Dear. 

9  iein.  10  Confessed.         n  Kaise,  build, 

la  Bc^oely.  ^'  foundation. 

l<  mbitation. 


Quoth  he,  "that  may  I  give  you  and  none  other : 
Ye  say  me  thus,  hgvr  that  I  am  your  brother." 
"Yea,  certes,"  quoth  this  friar,  "yea,  truste 

well ; 
I  took  our  Dame  the  letter  of  our  seal."  ^ 
"  Now  well,"  quoth  he,  "  and  somewhat  shall  I 

give 
Unto  your  holy  convent  while  I  live ; 
And  in  thine  hand  thou  shalt  it  have  anon, 
On  this  conditi6n,  and  other  none, 
That  thou  depart  ^f  it  so,  my  dears  brother, 
That  every  friar  have  as  much  as  other  ; 
This  shalt  thou  swear  on  thy  professidn, 
Withoute  fraud  or  oavillati6n."  "^ 
"  I  swear  it,"  quoth  the  friar,  "upon  my  faith." 
And  therewithal  his  hand  in  his  he  lay'th ; 
"  Lo  here  my  faith,  in  me  shall  be  no  lack." 
"Then  put  thine  hand  adown  right  by  my 

back," 
Saide  this  man,  "  and  gropS  well  behind. 
Beneath  my  buttock,  there  thou  shalt  find 
A  thing,  that  I  have  hid  in  privity." 
"  Ah,"  thought  this  friar,  "  that  shall  go  with 

me."  ■» 
And  down  his  hand  he  launched  to  the  clift, 
In  hope  for  to  iinde  there  a  gift. 
And  when  this  sicke  man  felte  this  frere 
About  his  taile  groping  there  and  here, 
Amid  his  hand  he  let  the  friar  a  fart ; 
There  is  no  capeP^  drawing  in  a  cart. 
That  might  have  let  a  fart  of  such  a  sonn'. 
The  friar  up  start,  as  doth  a  wood  '^  liofin  : 
"Ah,  false  churl,"    quoth  he,   "for  Goddij's 

bones,       . 
This  hast  thou  in  despite  done  for  the  nones  :  ^ 
Thou  shalt  able  ^  this  fart,  if  that  I  may." 
His  meinie,'^  which  that  heard  of  this  affray, 
Came  leaping  in,  and  chased  out  the  frere, 
And  forth  he  went  with  a  fuU  angry  cheer  ^'' 
And  f etch'd  his  fellow,  there  as  lay  his  store : 
He  looked  as  it  were  a  wilde  boar, 
And  grounde  with  his  teeth,  so  was  he  wroth. 
A  sturdy  pace  down  to  the  court  he  go'th, 
Where  as  there  wonn'd  ^  a  man  of  great  honoHv, 
To  whom  that  he  was  always  confessolir  : 
This  worthy  man  was  lord  of  that  vill&ge. 
This  friar  came,  as  he  were  in  a  rage. 
Where  as  this  lord  sat  eating  at  his  board  ! 
Unnethes  ''^  might  the  friar  speak  one  word. 
Till  at  the  last  he  saidb,  "  God  you  see."^" 

This  lord  gan  look,  and  said,  "  Bm'diciU  I 
What  ?   Friar  John,  what  manner  world  is  this  ? 
I  see  well  that  there  something  is  amiss ; 
Ye  look  as  though  the  wood  were  full  of  thieves. 
Sit  down  anon,  and  tell  me  what  your  grieve  ^i 

is, 

15  Per  Christ's  sake  that  ravaged  hell ;  see  note  U, 
page  61. 

10  Know  how  to  do.  17  Elisha.  18  Mad. 

19  Mr  Wright  says  that  "  it  was  a  common  practice 
to  grant  under  the  conventual  seal  to  benefactors  and 
others  a  brotherly  participation  in  the  spiritual  good 
works  of  the  convent,  and  in  their  expected  reward 
after  death."  so  Divide.  21  Quibbling. 

22  Horse.  23  Jierce.  24  Purpose. 

25  Suffer.  26  Servants.  27  Countenance. 

28  Dwelt.  29  With  difficulty, 

30  Save.  31  Grievance,  grief. 
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And  it  shall  be  amended,  if  I  may." 
"I  have,"  quoth  he,  " had  a  despite  to-day, 
God  yields  you,i  adbwn  in  your  village. 
That  in  this  world  is  none  so  poor  a  page. 
That  would  not  have  abominatiolin 
Of  that  I  have  received  in  your  town  : 
And  yet  ne  grieveth  me  nothing  so  sore. 
As  that  the  oldS  churl,  with  lookes  hoar. 
Blasphemed  hath  our  holy  convent  eke." 
"  Now,  master,"  quoth  this  lord,  "  I  you  he- 
seek  " 

"  No  master.  Sir,"  quoth  he,  "  but  servitotir. 
Though  I  have  had  in  achoole  that  honofir. 
God  liketh  not,  that  men  us  Babbi  call. 
Neither  in  market,  nor  in  your  large  hall." 
' '  No  force,  "2  quoth  he ;  "  but  tell  me  all  your 

grief." 
"  Sir,"  quoth  this  friar,  "  an  odious  mischief 
This  day  betid  '  is  to  mine  order  and  me, 
And  so  ipar  conseqtience  to  each  degree 
Of  holy  churchg,  God  amend  it  soon." 
"Sir,"  quoth  the  lord,  "ye  know  what. is  to 

doon :  * 
Distemp'r  you  not,''  ye  be  my  confessofir. 
Ye  be  the  salt  of  th'  earth,  and  the  savoUr ; 
For  Godde's  love  your  patience  now  hold ; 
Tell  me  yoUr  grief."    And  he  anon  him  told 
As  ye  have  heard  before,  ye  know  well  what. 
The  lady  of  the  house  aye  stille  sat. 
Till  she  had  hearde  what  the  friar  said. 
"Hey,  Godde's  mother,"  quoth  she,  "blissful 

maid. 
Is  there  ought  ell6s?  tell  me  faithfully." 
"Madame,"   quoth   he,    "how  thinketh   you 

thereby?" 
"  How  thinketh  me  ?"  quoth  she ;  "  so  God  me 

speed, 
I  say,  a  churl  hath  done  a  churlish  deed. 
What  should  I  say?     God  let  him  never  th6 ;" 
His  sicke  head  is  f  uU  of  vanity ; 
I  hold  him  in  a  manner  phrenesy."  ' 
"Madame,"  qpoth  he,  "by  God,  I  shall  not  lie. 
But  I  in  other  wise  may  be  awreke,* 
I  shall  diff ame  him  ov'r  all  there  '  I  speak  ; 
This  false  blasphemo(ir,  that  charged  me 
To  parte  that  will  not  departed  be, 
To  every  man  alike,  with  mischance." 

The  lord  sat  still,  as  he  were  in  a  trance, 
And  in  his  heart  he  rolled  up  and  down, 
"  How  had  this  churl  imaginatiolin 
To  shewe  such  a  problem  to  the  frere. 
Never  ere  now  heard  I  of  such  matt^re ; 
I  trow  ^^  the  Devil  put  it  in  his  mind. 
In  all  arsmetrik  ^^  shall  there  no  man  find, 
Before  this  day,  of  such  a  questi6n. 
Who  shoulde  make  a  demonstratidn. 
That  every  man  should  have  alike  his  part 
As  of  the  sound  and  savour  of  a  fart  ? 
O  nice  ^'  proude  churl,  I  shrew  i^  his  face. 

I  Reward  you.  2  No  matter.  3  Befallen. 
*  Do.                 5  Be  not  impatient,  out  of  temper. 

6  Thrive.  7  Sort  of  frenzy.  8  Kevenged. 

9  Speak  discreditably  of  him  everywhere. 
10  Believe.  ii  Arithmetic. 

12  Foolish;  French,  "niais."  13  Curse, 

II  Ill-favour  attend  him  (the  churl). 

15  Little.  16  Judge,  decide.  17  Divided. 


Lo,  Sires,"  quoth  the  lord,  "  with  harde  gi'ace,i 

Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ere  now? 

To  every  man  alike?  tell  me  how. 

It  is  impossible,  it  may  not  be. 

Hey,  nice  12  churl,  God  let  him  never  the.* 

The  rumbling  of  a  fart,  and  every  soun', 

Is  but  of  air  reverberatiofin. 

And  ever  wasteth  lite  and  lite  '^  away ; 

There  is  no  man  can  deemen,'*  by  my  fay, 

If  that  it  were  departed^'  equally. 

What?  lo,  my  churl,  lo  yet  how  shrewedly^^ 

Unto  my  confesaofir  to-day  he  spake; 

I  hold  him  certain  a  demoniac. 

Now  eat  your  meat,  and  let  the  churl  go  play. 

Let  him  go  hang  himself  a  devil  way ! " 

Now  stood  the  lorde's  squier  at  the  board. 
That  carv'd  his  meat,  and  hearde  word  by  word 
Of  all  this  thing,  which  that  I  have  you  said. 
"  My  lord,"  quoth  he,  "  be  ye  not  evil  paid," 
I  coulde  telle,  for  a  gowne-cloth,^" 
To  you,  Sir  Friar,  so  that  ye  be  not  wroth. 
How  that  this  fart  should  even  "i  dealed  be 
Among  your  convent,  if  it  liked  thee." 
"Tell,"  quoth  the  lord,  "  and  thou  shalt  have 

anon 
A  gowne-cloth,  by  God  and  by  Saint  John." 
"  My  lord,"  quoth  he,  "  when  that  the  weather 

is  fair, 
Withoute  wind,  or  perturbing  of  air. 
Let  "^  bring  a  cart-wheel  here  into  this  hall. 
But  looks  that  it  have  its  spokes  all ; 
Twelve  spokes  hath  a  cart-wheel  commonly  ; 
Aiid  bring  me  then  twelve  friars,  know  ye  why  ? 
For  thirteen  is  a  convent  as  I  guess ;  ^ 
Your  confess6r  here,  for  his  worthiness. 
Shall  perform  up  ^  the  number  of  his  convent. 
Then  shall  they  kneel  adown  by  one  assent. 
And  to  each  spoke's  end,  in  this  mannere. 
Full  sadly  ^  lay  his  nose  shall  a  frere  ; 
Your  noble  oonfess6r  there,  God  him  save, 
Shall  hold  his  nose  upright  under  the  nave. 
Then  shall  this    churl,  with   belly  stiff   and 

tought  26 
As  any  tabourj^'  hither  be  y-brought ; 
And  set  him  on  the  wheel  right  of  this  cai-t 
Upon  th?  nave,  and  make  him  let  a  fart. 
And  ye  shall  see,  on  peril  of  my  life. 
By  very  proof  that  is  demonstrative. 
That  equally  the  sound, of  it  will-wend,^ 
And  eke  the  stink,  unto  the  spokes*  end. 
Save  that  this  worthy  man,  your  confessofir 
(Because  he  is  a  man  of  great  honotir). 
Shall  have  the  firsts  fruit,  as  reason  is ; 
The  noble  us^e  of  friars  yet  it  is. 
The  worthy  men  of  them  shall  first  be  served, 
And  certainly  he  hath  it  well  deserved ; 
He  hath  to-day  taught  us  so  muche  good 
With  preaching  in  the  pulpit  where  he  stood. 
That  I  may  vouohesafe,  I  say  for  me, 

18  Impiously,  wickedly.  19  Displeased. 

20  Cloth  for  a  gown.         21  Equally.         aa  Cause. 

23  The  regular  number  of  monks  or  friars  in  a  con- 
vent was  fixed  at  twelve,' with  a  superior,  in  imUation 
of  the  apostles  and  their  Master ;  and  large  religious 
houses  were  held  to  consist  of  so  many  convents. 

24  Complete.  sa  Carefully,  steadily. 

20  Tight.-  27  Drum.  28  Go, 
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He  had  the  firste  smell  of  f  artes  three  ; 
And  so  \rould  all  his  brethren  hardily ; 
He  beareth  him  so  fair  and  holily." 
The  lord,  the  lady,  and  each  man,  save  the 
frere, 
Saide,  that  Jankin  spake  in  this  mattere 
As  well  as  Euclid,  or  as  Ptolemy. 
3)ouohing  the  churl,  they  said  that  subtilty 
And  high  wit  made  him  speaken  as  he  spake ; 
He  is  no  fool,  nor  no  demoniac. 
And  Jankin  hath  y-won  a  newe  gownj 
My  tale  is  done,  we  are  almost  at  town. 


THE  CLERK'S  TALE. 

THE  PEOLOGnE. 

"  Sib  Clerk  of  Oxenford,"  our  Hosts  said, 
•-"  Ye  ride  as  still  and  coy,  as  doth  a  maid 
That  were  new  spoused,  sitting  at  the  board : 
This  day  I  heard  not  of  your  tongue  a  word. 
I  trow  ye  study  about  some  sophime  :  ^ 
But  Solomon  saith,  every  thing  hath  time. 
For  Godde's  sake,  be  of  better  cheer,^ 
It  is  no  time  for  to  study  here. 
Tell  us  some  merrv  tale,  by  your  fay ;' 
For  what  man  that  is  entered  in  a  play, 
He  needes  must  unto  that  play  assent. 
But  preache  not,  as  friars  do  in  Lent, 
To  make  us  for  our  olde  sinnes  weep, 
Nor  that  thy  tale  make  us  not  to  sleep. 
Tell  us  some  merry  thing  of  ^ventures. 
Tour  terms,  your  coloures,  and  your  figures, 
Keep  them  in  store,  till  so  be  ye  indite 
High  style,  as  when  that  men  to  Mnges  write. 
Speake  so  plain  at  this  time,  I  you  pray. 
That  we  may  understande  what  ye  say." 
This  worthy  Clerk  benignely  answer'd ; 
"  Hosts,"  quoth  he,  "  I  am  under  your  yerd,* 
Ye  have  of  us  as  now  the  govem&nce. 
And  therefore  would  I  do  you  obeisance, 
As  far  as  reason  asketh,  hardily :  ^ 
I  will  you  teU  a  tale,  which  that  I 
Leam'd  at  Padova  of  a  worthy  clerk, 
As  proved  by  his  wordes  and  his  werk. 
He  is  now  dead,  and  nailed  in  his  chest, 
I  pray  to  God  to  give  his  soul  good  rest. 
Francis  Petrarc',  the  laureate  po^t,' 
Eights  '  this  clerk,  whose  rhetoric  so  sweet 

1  Sophism.  s  Livelier  mien.  3  Faith, 

4  Eod ;  as  the  emblem  of  government  or  direction. , 
•6  Boldly,  truly. 

6  Francesco  Eetrarca,  bom  1304,  died  1374 ;  for  his 
latin  epic  poem  on  the  career  of  Scipio,  called  "Africa,^' 
he  was  solemnly  crowned  with  the  poetic  laurel  in  the 
Capitol  of  Home,  on  Easter-day  of  1341. 

1  Was  called. 

8  An  eminent  jurist  and  philosopher,  now  almost 
forgotten,  who  died  four  or  five  years  after  Petrarch. 

9  SalUMO,  a  district  of  Savoy ;  its  marquises  were 
celebrated  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

1"  The  region  called  .aimilia,  across  which  ran  the 
Via  ^milia^-made  by  M.  ^milius  Lepidus,-who  was 
consul  at  Rome  B.C.  187.  It  continued  the  Flaminian 
Way  from  Ariminum  (Kimini)' across  the  Po  at  Plaoen- 
tia  to  Mediolanum  (Milan),  traversing  Cisalpine  GauL 

u  Narrate.  12  irrelevant. 


niumin'd  all  It^le  of  poetry. 
As  Linian  ^  did  of  philosophy, 
Or  law,  or  other  art  particul&e : 
But  death,  that  will  not  suffer  us  dwell  here 
But  as  it  were  a  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Them  both  hath  slain,  and  alls  we  shall  die. 
"  But  forth  to  tellen  of  this  worthy  man, 
That  taughtS  me  this  tale,  as  I  began, 
J.  say  that  first  he  with  high  style  inditeth 
(Ere  he  the  body  of  his  tale  writeth) 
.A  proem,  in  the  which  desoribeth  he 
Piedmont,  and  of  Saluoes  '  the  oountrf , 
And  speaketh  of  the  Pennine  hilles  high. 
That  be  the  bounds  of  all  West  Lombardy : 
And  of  Mount  Vesulus  in  special. 
Where  as  the  Po  out  of  a  wells  small 
Taketh  his  firsts  springing  and  his  source. 
That  eastward  aye  increaseth  in  his  course 
T'  Emilia-wardji"  to  Ferrare,  and  Venice, 
The  which  a  long  thing  werS  to  devise." 
And  truely,  as  to  my  judgement. 
Me  thinketh  it  a  thing  impertinent,^ 
Save  that  he  would  conveye  his  mattere  : 
But  this  is  the  tale,  which  that  ye  shall  hear." 


THE  TALE." 

Pan  Prima. 

There  is,  right  at  the  west  side  of  Italey 
Down  at  the  root  of  Vesulus"  the  cold, ' 
A  lusty  1'  plain,  abundant  of  vit^ille ; 
There  many  a  town  and  tow'r  thou  may'st 

behold. 
That  founded  were  in  time  of  fathers  old. 
And  many  another  d61ect&ble  sight ; 
And  Saluces  this  noble  country  hight. 

A  marquis  whilom  lord  was  of  that  land, 
As  were  his  wdrthy  eiders  ^^  him  before. 
And  obedient,  aye  ready  to  his  hand. 
Were  all  his  lieges,  bothS  less  and  more : 
Thus  in  delight  he  liv'd,  and  had  done  yore,'' 
Belov'd  and  drad,''  through  favour  of  forttine. 
Both  of  his  lordSs  and  of  his  commfine.'' 

Therewith  he  was,  to  speak  of  lineage, 
The  gentilest  y-bom  of  Lombardy, 
A  fair  pers6n,  and  strong,  and  young  of  age, 
And  full  of  honour  and  of  courtesy  : 
Discreet  enough  his  country  for  to  gie,^" 
Saving  in  some  things  that  he  was  to  blame ; 
And  Walter  was  this  younge  lordS's  name. 

I  blame  him  thus,  that  he  consider'd  not 

13  Petrarch,  in  his  Latin  romance,  "De  obedientiaet 
fide  uxoriSL  Mythologia,"  translated  the  charming  story 
of  "  the  patient  Grizel"  from  the  Italian  of  Boccaccio's 
"  Decameron ;  '*  and  Chaucer  has  closely  followed 
Petrarch's  translation,  made  in  1373,  the  year  before 
that  in  which  he  died.  The  fact  that  the  embassy  to 
G-enoa,  on  which  Chaucer  was  sent,  took  place  in 
1372-73,  has  lent  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  the 
English  poet  did  actually  visit  the  Italian  bard  at  Padua, 
and  hear  the  story  from  his  own  lips.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  probability ;  for  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the 
two  poets  ever  met. 

"  Monte  Vise,  a  lofty  peak  at  the  junction  of  the 
Maritime  and  Cottian  Alps ;  from  two  springs  on  its 
east  sloe  rises  the  Po.  i'  Pleasant. 

18  Ancestors.  "  Long. 

18  Held  in  reverence.  1"  Commonalty. 

a)  Guide,  rule. 
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In  timS  coming  what  might  him  betide, 
But  on  hia  present  lust'^  was  all  his  thought, 
And  for  to  hawk  and  hunt  on  every  side ; 
Wsll  nigh  all  other  cares  let  he  slide, 
And  eke  he  would  (that  was  the  worst  of  all) 
Wedde  no  wife  for  aught  that  might  befall. 

Only  that  point  his  people  bare  so  sore, 
That  flockmel  ^  on  a  day  to  him  they  went, 
And  one  of  them,  that  Wisest  was  of  lore 
(Or  elles  that  the  lord  would  best  assent 
That  he  should  teU  him  what  the  people  meant, 
Or  elles  could  he  ■well  shew  such  niattSre), 
He  to  the  marquis  said  as  ye  shall  hear. 

"  O  noble  Marquis !  your  humanity 
Assureth  us  and  gives  us  hardiness. 
As  oft  as  time  is  of  necessity, 
That  we  to  you  may  tell  our  heaviness : 
Accepte,  Lord,  now  of  your  gentleness, 
Wlat  we  with  piteous' heart  unto  you  plain,' 
And  let  your  ears  my  voice  not  disdain. 

"  AJl^,have  I  nought  to  do  in  this  matt&e 
More  than  another  man  hath  in  this  place. 
Yet  forasmuch  as  ye,  my  Lord  so  dear. 
Save  always  shewed  me  favour  and  grace, 
I  dare  the  better  ask  of  you  a  space 
Of  audience,  to  shewen  our  request. 
And  ye,  my  Lord,  to  do  right  as  you  lest.' 

"  For  certes,  Lord,  so  well  us  like  you 
And  all  your  work,  and  ev'r  have  done,  that  we 
Ne  coulde  not  ourselves  devise  how 
"We  mights  live  iu  more  felicity : 
Save  one  thing.  Lord,  if  that  your  wUl  it  be, 
That  for  to  be  a  wedded  man  you  lest ; 
Then  vrere  your  people  in  sovereign  heart's  rest.' 

"  Bowe  your  neck  under  the  blissful  yoke     , 
Of  sovereignty,  and  not  of  service. 
Which  that  men  call  espousal  or  Wedl6ck  : 
And  thinke,  Lord,  among  your  thoughtes  wise, 
How  that  our  dayes  pass  in  sundry  "wise ; 
For  though  we  sleep,  or  wake,  or  roam,  or  ride, 
Aye  fleeth  time,  it  will  no  man  abide. 

"And  though  your  greene  youthe  flow'r  as 

yet. 

In  creepeth  age  always  as  still  as  stone, 
And  death  menaceth  every  age,  and  smit ' 
In  each  estate,  for  there  escapeth  none : 
Ajid  all  so  certain  as  we  know  each  one 
That  we  shall  die,  as  uncertain  we  all 
Be  of  that  day  when  death  shall  on  us  fall. 

"Accepte  then  of  us  the  true  intent,* 
That  never  yet  refused  youre  host,' 
And  w«  will.  Lord,  if  that  ye  wUl  assent, 
Choose  you  a  wife,  in  short  time  at  the  lest,!" 
Born  of  the  gentilest  and  of  the  best 
Of  all  this  land,  so  that  it  ought  to  seem 
Honou*  to  Grod  and  you,  as  we  can  deem. 

"  Deliver  us  out  of  all  this  busy  dread, " 
And  take  a  wife,  for  highe  Goddg's  sake : 
For  if  it  so  befell,  as  God  forbid, 

1  Pleasure. 

2  Allin  a  flock  or  body.  3  Complain  of. 

4  Altl^ough.  '  As  pleaseth  you, 

6  Completely  satisfied,  at  ease. 
8  Mind,  desire.  ^  Command. 


11  Doubt. 
13  AUve. 


1  Smiteth. 
10  Least. 
12  Cease,  Become  extinct. 
M  Before.  is  Servitude. 


That  through  your  death  your  lineage  should 
slake,i2 

And  that  a  strange  successor  shoulde  take 
Your  heritage,  oh !  woe  were  us  on  live  : " 
Wherefore  we  pray  you  hastily  to  wive." 

Their  meeke  prayer  and  their  piteous  cheer 
Made  the  marquis  for  to  havepitf. 

"Ye  Mil,"  quoth  he,  "  mine  owen  people  dear. 
To  that  I  ne'er  ere  "  thought  constraine  me. 
I  me  rejoiced  of  my  liberty. 
That  seldom  time  is  found  in  marriage ; 
Where  I  was  free,  I  must  be  in  servSge !  ^ 

"  But  natheless  I  see  your  true  intent. 
And  trust  upon  your  wit,  and  have  done  aye  : 
Wherefore  of  my  free  will  I  will  assent 
To  wedde  me,  as  soon  as  e'er  I  may. 
But  whereas  ye  have  proffer'd  me  to-day 
To  choose  me  a  wife,  I  you  release 
That  choice,  and  pray  you  of  that  proffer  cease. 

"For  God  it  wot,  that  children  often  been 
Unlike  their  worthy  elders  them  before. 
Bounty  IS  comes  all  of  God,  not  of  the  strene^' 
Of  which  they  be  engender'd  and  y-bore : 
I  trust  in  Godde's  bountg,  and  therefore 
My  marriage,  and  mine  estate  and  rest, 
I  him  betake ;  18  he  may  do  as  him  lest. 

"  Let  me  alone  in  choosing  of  my  wife ; 
That  charge  upon  my  back  I  will  endure  : 
But  I  you  pray,  and  charge  upon  your  life, 
That  what  wife  that  I  take,  ye  me  assure 
To  worship  1'  her,  while  that  her  life  may  dure, 
In  word  and  work  both  here  and  elleswhere, 
As  she  an  emperore's  daughter  were. 
"And  farthermore  this  shall  ye  swear,  that 
ye 
Against  my  choice  shall  never  grudge^  nor 

strive. 
For  since  I  shall  forego  my  liberty 
At  your  request,  as  ever  may  I  thrive. 
Where  as  mine  heart  is  set,  there  will  I  wive 
And  but  21  ye  will  assent  in  such  manngre, 
I  pray  you  spealc  no  more  of  this  mattere." 

With  heartly  will  they  sworen  and  assent*~\ 
To  all  this  thing,  there  said  not  one  wight  nay» 
Beseeching  him  of  grace,  ere  that  they  went. 
That  he  would  graute  them  a  certain  dayX^ 
Of  his  espousal,  soon  as  e'er  he  may. 
For  yet  always  the  people  somewhat  dread  "^ 
Lest  that  the  marquis  woulde  no  wife  wed.) 
He  granted  them  a  day,  such  as  him  lest, 
On  which  he  would  be  wedded  sickerly,23 
And  said  he  did  all  this  at  their  request ; 
And  they  with  humble  heart  full  buxortily,2* 
Kneeling  upon  their  knees  fuU  reverently. 
Him  thanked  all ;  and  thus  they  have  an  end 
Of  their  intent,  and  home  again  they  wend. 

And  hereupon  he  to  his  officers 
Commanded  for  the  feaste  to  purvey.^' 
And  to  his  privy  knightes  and  squi6rs 

16  Goodness./  17  Stock,  race. 

IS  Commend  to  Mm.  19  Honour. 

20  Murmur.  21  tTnless. 

22  Were  in  fear  or  doubt.  23  Certainly; 

24  Obediently;  Anglo-Saxon,  "bogsom,"  old  English  j 
"  boughsome,"  that  can  be  easily  btat  or  bowed ;  (}er- 
man,  "biegsam,"  pliant,  obedient.  25  Provide. 
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Such  charge  ho  gave,  as  him  list  on  them  lay : 
And  they  to  his  oommandement  obey, 
And  each  of  them  doth  all  his  diligence 
To  do  unto  the  feast  aU  reverence. 

Pars  Semnda. 

Not  far  from  thilfce  ^  palace  honourable, 
Where  as  this  marquis  shope  ^  his  marriage, 
There  stood  a  thorp,*  of  sighte  delectable. 
In  which  the  poore  folk  of  that  vill&ge 
Haddij  their  beaatijs  and  their  harbourage,* 
And  of  their  labour  took  their  sustenance. 
After  the  earthg  gave  them  abundance. 

Among  this  poore  folk  there  dwelt  a  man 
Which  that  was  holdeu  poorest  of  them  all ; 
But  highe  God  sometimes  sende  can 
Hia  grace  unto  a  little  ox's  stall ;  ^ — 
Janicola  men  of  that  thorp  him  call. 
A  daughter  had  he,  fair  enough  to  sight, 
And  Griseldis  this  younge  maiden  hight. 

But  for  to  speak  of  virtuous  beauty. 
Then  was  she  one  the  fairest  under  sun : 
Full  poorely  y-foster'd  up  was  she  ; 
No  liierous  lust  ^  was  in  her  heart  y-run ; 
Well  of  ter  of  the  well  than  of  the  tun  ^ 
She  drank,  and,  for  '  she  woulde  virtue  please, 
She  knew  well  labour,  but  no  idle  ease. 

But  though  this  maiden  tender  were  of  age. 
Yet  in  the  breast  of  her  virginity 
There  was  inolos'd  a  sad  and  ripe  corSge ;  8 
And  in  great  reverence  and  charity 
Her  olde  poore  father  f oster'd  she. 
A  few  sheep,  spinning,  on  the  field  she  kept, 
She  woulde  not  be  idle  till  she  slept. 

And  when  she  homeward  came,  she  would 
bring 
Wortes,'  and  other  herbes,  times  oft, 
The  which  she  shred  and  seeth'd  for  her  living, 
And  made  her  bed  full  hard,  and  nothing  soft : 
And  aye  she  kept  her  father's  life  on  loft  ^^ 
With  ev'ry  obeis&nce  and  diligence. 
That  child  may  do  to  father's  reverence. 

Upon  Griselda,  this  poor  creatfire, 
Full  often  sithes'^  this  marquis  set  his  eye. 
As  he  on  hunting  rode,  par^venture  •.'■^ 
And  when  it  fell  that  he  might  her  espy, 
He  not  with  wanton  looking  of  foU^ 
His  eyen  cast  on  her,  but  in  sad^  wise 
Upon  her  cheer  ^*  he  would  him  oft  advise  j'^ 

Commending  in  his  heart  her  womanhead, 
And  eke  her  virtue,  passing  any  wight 
Of  so  yormg  age,  as  well  in  cheer  as  deed. 
For  though  the  people  have  no  great  insight 
In  virtue,  he  considered  full  right 
Her  bounty,  ^^  and  disposed  that  he  would 
Wed  only  her,  if  ever  wed  he  should. 

The  day  of  wedding  came,  but  no  wight  can 
Telle  what  woman  that  it  shoulde  be ; 
For  which  marvail  wonder'd  many  a  man, 
I  Ihat.        2  Prepared ;  resolved  on.        3  Hamlet. 
*  Dwelling.  5  Luxurious  pleasure. 

6  Of  water  than  of  wine.    7  ■  Because. 

8  Steadfast  and  mature  spirit. 

9  Plants,  cabbages.  i"  TTp,  aloft.        u  Times. 
12  By  chance.  13  Serious. 


And  saide,  when  they  were  in  jirivity, 
' '  Will  not  our  lord  yet  leave  hia  vanity  ? 
WiU  he  not  wed  ?    Alas,  alas  the  while ! 
Why  will  he  thus  himself  and  us  beguile ! " 

But  natheless  this  marquis  had  done  i'  make 
Of  gemmes,  set  in  gold  and  in  azflre, 
Brooches  and  ringes,  for  Griselda's  sake, 
And  of  her  clothing  took  he  the  meastire 
Of  a  maiden  like  unto  her  statfire, 
And  eke  of  other  omamentes  aU 
That  unto  such  a  wedding  shoulde  fall.i' 

The  time  of  underni'  of  the  same  day 
Approached,  that  this  wedding  shoulde  be, 
And  all  the  palace  put  was  in  array, 
Both  hall  and  chamber,  each  in  its  degree, 
Houses  of  office  stuffed  with  plenty 
There  may'st  thou  see  of  dainteous  vitaiUe, 
That  may  be  found,  as  far  as  lasts  Itaie. 

This  royal  marquis,  richely  array'd, 
Lordes  and  ladies  in  his  company, 
The  which  unto  the  f  easte  were  pray'd. 
And  of  his  retinue  the  bach'ler^, 
With  many  a  sound  of  sundry  melody. 
Unto  the  village,  of  the  which  I  told. 
In  this  amy  the  right  way  did  they  hold. 

Griseld'  of  this  (God  wot)  full  innocent, 
That  for  her  shapen  ^  was  all  this  array, 
To  fetche  water  at  a  well  is  went, 
And  home  she  came  as  soon  as  e'er  she  may. 
For  well  she  had  heard  say,  that  on  that  day 
The  marquis  shoulde  wed,  and,  if  she  might. 
She  fain  would  have  seen  somewhat  of  that 


She  thought,  "I  will  with  other  maidens 
stand, 
That  be  my  fellows,  in  our  door,  and  see 
The  marchioness ;  and  therefore  wUl  I  fand'^i 
To  do  at  home,  as  soon  as  it  may  be, 
The  labour  which  belongeth  unto  me, 
And  then  I  may  at  leisure  her  behold, 
If  she  this  way  unto  the  caatle  hold." 

And  as  she  would  over  the  threshold  gon, 
The  marquis  came  and  gan  for  her  to  call. 
And  she  set  down  her  water-pot  anon 
Beside  the  threshold,  in  an  ox's  stall, ' — " 
And  down  upon  her  knees  she  gan  to  fall, 
And  with  sad  ^  countenance  kneeled  stUl, 
Till  she  had  heard  what  was  the  lorde'si  will. 

The  thoughtful  marquis  spake  unto  the  maid 
Full  soberly,  and  said  in  this  mann&e  : 
"Where  is  your  father,  Griseldis?"  he  said. 
And  she  with  reverence,  in  humble  cheer,''^ 
Answered,  "Lord,  he  is  all  ready  here." 
And  in  she  went  withoute  longer  let,^* 
And  to  the  marquis  she  her  father  fet.^^ 

He  by  the  hand  then  took  the  poore  man, 
And  saide  thus,  when  he  him  had  aside : 
"  Janicola,  I  neither  may  nor  can 
Longer  the  pleasance  of  mine  hearte  hide  ; 
If  that  thou  vouchesafe,  whatso  betide, 

14  Countenance,  demeanour.  15  Consider. 

16  Goodness.  17  Caused.        is  Befit. 

18  Afternoon,  or  evening ;  see  note  14,  page  79. 

w  Prepared,  designed. 
(21  Strive.  22  Steady. 

23  With  humble  air.       24  Delay.  ^'■'  Fetched. 
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Thy  daughter  -will  I  take,  ere  that  I  weiid,^ 
As  for  my  wife,  unto  her  life's  end, 

"Thou  lovest  me,  that  know  I  well  certain. 
And  art  my  faithful  liegeman  y-bore,^ 
And  all  that  liketh  me,  I  dare  well  sayn 
It  liketh  thee ;  and  specially  therefore 
Tell  me  that  point,  that  I  have  said  hefore, — 
If  that  thou  wilt  unto  this  purpose  draw, 
To  take  me  as  for  thy  son-in-law." 

This  sudden  case"  the  man  astonied  so. 
That  red  he  wax'd,  ahash'd,*  and  all  quaking 
He  stood ;  unnethes''  said  he  wordes  mo'. 
But  only  thus;  "  Lord,"  quoth  he,  "mywilling 
Is  as  ye  will,  nor  against  your  liking 
I  will  no  thing,  mine  owen  lord  so  dear ; 
Bight  as  you  list  governe  this  mattgre." 

"  Then  will  I,"  quoth  the  marquis  softely, 
"  That  in  thy  chamber  I,  and  thou,  and  she, 
Have  a  collati6n ;  ^  and  know'st  thou  why? 
For  I  win  ask  her,  if  her  will  it  be 
To  be  my  wife,  and  rule  her  after  me : 
And  all  this  shall  be  done  in  thy  presence, 
I  will  not  speak  out  of  thine  audience."  ' 

And  in  the  chamber  while  they  were  about 
The  treaty,  which  ye  shall  hereafter  hear. 
The  people  came  into  the  house  without. 
And  wonder'd  them  in  how  honest  manngre 
And  tenderly  she  kept  her  father  dear ; 
But  utterly  Griseldis  wonder  might, 
For  never  erst  *  ne  saw  she  such  a  sight. 

"So  wonder  is  though  that  she  be  astoned,^ 
To  see  so  great  a  guest  come  in  that  place. 
She  never  was  to  no  such  guestes  woned;'" 
For  which  she  looked  with  full  pale  face. 
But  shortly  forth  this  matter  for  to  chase," 
These  are  the  wordes  that  the  marquis  said 
To  this  benigne,  very,^^  faithful  maid. 

"Griseld',"  he  said,  "ye  shall  well  under- 
stand. 
It  liketh  to  your  father  and  to  me 
That  I  you  wed,  and  eke  it  may  so  stand. 
As  I  suppose  ye  wiU  that  it  so  be : 
But  these  demandes  ask  I  first,"  quoth  he, 
"  Since  that  it  shall  be  done  in  hasty  wise  ; 
Will  ye  assent,  or  elles  you  advise  ?  ^' 

"  I  say  this,  be  ye  ready  with  good  heart 
To  all  my  lust,"  and  that  I  freely  may, 
As  me  best  thinketh,  do  ^^  you  laugh  or  smart. 
And  never  ye  to  grudgS,^'  night  nor  day, 
'  And  eke  when  I  say  Yea,  ye  say  not  Nay, 
Neither  by  word,  nor  frowning  countenance  1 
Swear  this,  and  here  I  swear  our  alliance." 

Wond'iing  upon   this   word,    quaking   for 
dread, 
She  saide  ;  "  Lord,  indigne  and  unworthy 
Am  I  to  this  honour  that  ye  me  bede," 
But  as  ye  will  yourself,  right  so  will  I : 
And  here  I  swear,  that  never  willingly 
In  work  or  thought  I  will  you  disobey, 

1  Go.  2  Bom. 

3  Event.  *  Amazed.  6  Scarcely. 

6  Conference.  1  Hearing. 

8  Before.  ^  Astonished. 

10  Accustomed,  wont.  u  Push  on,  pursue. 

12  True;  French,  "vraie."  13  Consider. 

1*  Pleasure.  l*  Cause.       16  Murmur. 


For  to  be  dead;    though  me  were  loth  to 
dey."i8 

"  This  is  enough,  Griselda  mine,"  quoth  he. 
And  forth  he  went  with  a  full  sober  cheer. 
Out  at  the  door,  and  after  then  came  she,  ' 
And  to  the  people  he  said  in  this  mannSre : 
"This  is  my  wife,"  quoth  he,  "that  standeth 

here. 
Honotire  her,  and  love  her,  I  you  pray. 
Whoso  me  loves ;  there  is  no  more  to  say." 

And,  for  that  nothing  of  her  olde  gear 
She  shoulde  bring  into  his  house,  he  bade 
That  women  should  despoile  '^  her  right  there ; 
Of  which  these  ladies  were  nothing  glad 
To  handle  her  clothes  wherein  she  was  clad : 
But  natheless  this  maiden  bright  of  hue 
From  foot  to  head  they  clothed  have  all  new. 

Her  haires  have  they  comb'd  that  lay  un- 
tresa'd^o 
Full  rudely,  and  with  their  fingers  small 
A  crown  upon  her  head  they  have  dress'd. 
And  set  her  full  of  nouches  2'  great  and  small : 
Of  her  array  why  should  I  make  a  tale  ? 
Unneth"  the  people  her  knew  for  her  fairness. 
When  shB  transmuted  was  in  such  rich6ss. 

The  marquis  hath  her  spoused  with  a  ring 
Brought  for  the  same  cause,  and  then  her  set 
Upon  a  horse  snow-white,  and  well  ambling. 
And  to  his  palacej  ere  he  longer  let  ^ 
(With  joyful  people,  that  her  led  and  met). 
Conveyed  her  ;  and  thus  the  day  they  spend 
In  revel,  till  the  sunne  gan  descend. 

And,  shortly  forth  this  taK  for  to  chase, 
I  say,  that  to  this  newe  marchioness 
God  hath  such  favour  sent  her  of  his  grace. 
That  it  ne  seemed  not  by  likeliness 
That  she  was  born  and  fed  in  rudeness, — 
As  in  a  cot,  or  in  an  ox's  stall, — 
But  nourish'd  in  an  emperore's  hall. 

To  every  wight  she  waxen  ^  is  so  dear 
And  worshipful,   that   folk   where    she    was 

bom. 
That  from  her  birthe  knew  her  year  by  year, 
Unnethes  trowed  ^  they,  but  durst  have  sworn. 
That  to  Janicol'  of  whom  I  spake  before, 
She  was  not  daughter,  for  by  conject<ire 
Them  thought  she  was  another  oreatfire. 

For  though  that  ever  virtuous  was  she. 
She  was  increased  in  such  excellence 
Of  thewes  ^  good,  y-set  in  high  bounte. 
And  so  discreet,  and  fair  of  eloquence, 
So  benign,  and  so  digne''^  of  reverence. 
And  coulde  so  the  people's  heart  embrace. 
That  each  her  lov'd  that  looked  on  her  face. 

Not  only  of  Saluces  in  the  town 
Published  was  the  bounte  of  her  name. 
But  eke  besides  in  many  a  regiotin ; 
If  one  said  well,  another  said  thq  same : 
So  spread  of  here  high  bonntg  the  fame, 

17  Offer.  18  Die. 

,19  Strip.  20  Loose,  unplaited.- 

21  Ornaments  of  some  kind  not  precisely  known; 
some  editions  read  "  ouches,"  studs,  broobhes. 

22  Delayed.  23  Grown. 
2*  Scarcely  beliCTed.                  25  Qualities. 
26  Worthy. 
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That  men  and  women,  young  as  well  as  old, 
Went  to  Saluces,  her  for  to  behold. 

Thus  Walter  lowly, — nay,  but  royally, — 
Wedded  with  fortunate  honestetg,! 
In  Godde's  peace  lived  full  easily 
At  home,  and  outward  grace  enough  had  he 
And,  for  he  saw  that  under  low  degree 
Was  honest  virtue  hid,  the  people  him  held 
A  prudent  man,  and  that  is  seen  full  seld'.^ 

Not  only  this  Griaeldia  through  her  wit 
Couth  all  the  feat'  of  wifely  homeliness. 
But  eke,  when  that  the  case  required  it, 
The  common  profit  coulde  she  redress :  * 
There  n'as  discord,  ranco<ir,  nor  heaviness 
In  all  the  land,  that  she  could  not  appease, 
And  wisely  bring  them  all  in  rest  and  ease. 

Though  that  her  husband  absent  were  or 
non,' 
If  gentlemen,  or  other  of  that  country. 
Were  wi'oth,'  she  woulde  bringe  them  at  one. 
So  wise  and  ripe  wordes  hadde  she. 
And  judgement  of  so  great  equity. 
That  she  from  heaven  sent  was,  as  men  wend,' 
People  to  save,  and  every  wrong  t'  amend. 

Not  longS  time  after  that  this  Grisild' 
Was  wedded,  she  a  daughter  had  y-bore ; 
All  she  had  lever  ^  borne  a  knave  ^  child, 
Glad  was  the  marquis  and  his  folk  therefore ; 
For,  though  a  maiden  child  came  all  before. 
She  may  unto  a  knave  child  attain 
By  likelihood,  since  she  is  not  barren. 

Part  Tertia. 

There  fell,  aa  falleth  many  times  mo', 
When  that  his  child  had  sucked  but  a  throw,'" 
Tills  marquis  in  his  hearte  longed  so 
To  tempt  his  wife,  her  sadness  ^'  for  to  know. 
That  he  might  not  out  of  his  hearte  throw 
This  marvellous  desire  his  wife  t'  assay ;  '^ 
Needless,^'  God  wot,, he  thought  her  to  affray. '^ 

He  had  assayed  her  anough  before. 
And  found  her  ever  good ;  what  needed  it 
Her  for  to  tempt,  and  always  more  and  more  ? 
-Though  some  men  praise  it  for  a  subtle  wit. 
But  as  for  me,  I  say  that  evil  it  sit  '^ 
T' assay  a  wife  when  that  it  is  no  need. 
And  putte  her  in  anguish  and  in  dread. 

For  which  this  marquis  wrought  in  this  man- 
nere : 
He  came  at  night  alone  there  as  she  lay. 
With  steme  face  and  with  full  troubled  cheer. 
And  saidg  thus ;  "  Griseld',"  quoth  he,  "  that 

day 
That  I  you  took  out  of  your  poor  array. 
And  put  you  in  estate  of  liigh  nobless, 
Ye  have  it  not  forgotten,  as  I  guess. 

"  I  say,  Griseld',  this  present  dignity, 

•  Virtue.  2  Seldom. 

8  Knew,  understood,  all  the  duty  or  performance. 

*  She  could  well  labour  for  the,  public  advantage. 
"Not.  fl  At  feud.  7  Weened,  imagined. 
'  Though  she  had  rather.         >  Hale. 

">  Little  while.  '"■  Steadfastness,  endurance, 

u  T|T.        13  Causelessly.        "  Alarm,  disturb. 
"  It  111  became  him.  M  Believe.      "  Two. 


In  which  that  I  have  put  you,  as  I  trow'^ 
Maketh  you  not  forgetful  for  to  be 
That  I  you  took  in  poor  estate  full  low. 
For  any  weal  you  must  yourselfe  know. 
Take  heed  of  every  word  that  I  you  say. 
There  is  no  wight  that  hears  it  but  we  tway.i' 
"  Ye  know  yourself  well  how  that  ye  came 
here 
Into  this  house,  it  is  not  long  ago ; 
And  though  to  me  ye  be  right  lefe  '^  and  dear. 
Unto  my  gentles  i*  ye  be  nothing  so : 
They  say,  to  them  it  is  great  shame  and  woe 
For  to  be  subject,  and  be  in  servSge, 
To  thee,  that  bom  art  of  small  lineage. 

"And  namely^"  since  thy  daughter  was  y-bore 
These  wordes  have  they  spoken  doubteless ; 
But  I  desire,  as  I  have  done  before. 
To  live  my  life  with  them  in  rest  and  peace : 
I  may  not  in  this  case  be  reckeless ; 
I  must  do  with  thy  daughter  for  the  best. 
Not  as  I  would,  but  as  iny  gentles  lest.^' 

"And  yet,  God  wot,  this  is  fuU  loth 22  to  me : 
But  natheless  withoute  your  weeting  ^ 
I  wai  nought  do ;  but  this  will  I,"  quoth  he, 
"  That  ye  to  me  assenten  in  this  thing. 
Shew  now  your  patience  in  your  working. 
That  ye  me  hight  ^  and  swore  in  your  viUSge 
The  day  that  maked  was  our  marriige." 

When  she  had  heard  all  this,  she  not  amev'd^' 
Neither  in  word,  in  cheer,  nor  countenance 
(For,  as  it  seemed,  she  was  not  aggriev'd) ; 
She  saide ;  "  Lord,  all  lies  in  your  pleas&nce, 
My  child  and  I,  with  hearty  obeisance 
Be  youres  all,  and  ye  may  save  or  spill  ^ 
Your  owen  thing  :  work  then  after  your  will. 

"  There  may  no  thing,  so  God  my  sonlii  save. 
Like  to  ^  you,  that  may  displease  me  : 
Nor  I  desire  nothing  for  to  have. 
Nor  dreade  for  to  lose,  save  only  ye : 
This  will  is  in  mine  heart,  and  aye  shall  be. 
No  length  of  time,  nor  death,  may  this  deface. 
Nor  change  my  corage-^  to  another  place." 

Glad  was  the  marquis  for  her  answering. 
But  yet  he  feigned  as  he  were  not  so ; 
All  dreary  was  his  cheer  and  his  looking 
When  that  he  should  out  of  the  chamber  go. 
Soon  after  this,  a  furlong  way  or  two,^' 
He  privily  hath  told  all  his  intent 
Unto  a  man,  and  to  his  wife  him  sent. 

A  manner  sergeant'"  was  this  private  man,'' 
The  which  he  faithful  often  founden  had 
In  thinges  great,  and  eke  such  folk  well  can 
Do  execution  in  thinggs  bad  : 
The  lord  knew  well,  that  he  him  loved  and 

drad.'2 
And  when  this  sergeant  knew  his  lorde's  will. 
Into  the  chamber  stalked  he  full  still. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  ye  must  forgive  it  me, 

18  Pleasant,  loved.  19  Nobles,  gentlefolk. 

20  Especially.        21  Please.  '^  Odious. 

23  Knowing.  24  Promised.  25  Changed. 

26  Destroy.  27  Be  pleasing.        28  Spirit,  heart. 

29  About  as  much  time  as  one  might  take  to  walk  a  fur 
long  or  two ;  a  short  space. 

30  A  kind  of  siiuu-e.  31  Confidant,  trusty  tool. 
32  Dreaded. 
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Thqugh  I  do  tMng  to  wMoli  I  am  oonstrain'd ; 
Ye  be  so  wise,  that  right  well  knowe  ye 
That  lordes'  hestgs  may  not  he  y-f eigu'd ;  ^ 
They  may  well  be  bewailed  and  oomplaia'd, 
But  men  must  needs  unto  their  lust  ^  obey ; 
And  so  will  I,  there  is  no  more  to  say. 

"  This  child  I  am  commanded  for  to  take." 
And  spake  no  more,  but  out  the  child  he  hent  ^ 
Dispiteously,*  and  gan  a  cheer  to  make  ^ 
As  though  he  would  hare  slain  it  ere  he  went. 
Griseldis  must  all  suffer  and  consent : 
And  as  a  lamb  she  sat  there  meek  and  stUl, 
And  let  this  cruel  sergeant  do  his  will. 

Suspicious  ^  was  the  diffame  '  of  this  man. 
Suspect  his  face,  suspect  his  word  also. 
Suspect  the  time  in  which  he  this  began : 
Alas !  her  daughter,  "that  she  loved  so, 
She  weened  ^  he  would  have  it  slain  right  tho," 
But  natheless  she  neither  wept  nor  siied,^" 
Conforming  her  to  what  the  marquis  liked. 

But  at  the  last  to  speakS  she  began, 
And  meekly  she  imto  the  sergeant  pray'd, 
So  as  he  was  a  worthy  gentle  man, 
Tliat  she  might  kiss  her  chUd,  ere  that  it  died : 
And  in  her  barme  "  this  little  child  she  laid. 
With  fuU  sad  face,  and  gan  the  child  to  bless,^^ 
,And  lulled  it,  and  after  gan  it  kiss. 

And  thus  she  said  in  her  benigne  voice : 
"  Farewell,  my  child,  I  shall  thee  never  see ; 
But,  since  I  have  thee  marked  with  the  cross. 
Of  that  father  y-blessed  may'st  thou  be 
That  for  us  died  upon  a  cross  of  tree : 
Thy  soul,  my  little  child,  I  him  betake,-^' 
For  this  night  shalt  thou  dien  for  my  sake." 

I  trow"  that  to  a  norice'^  in  this  case 
It  had  been  hard  this  ruthS  '^  for  to  see  : 
Well  might  a  mother  then  have  cried,  "  Alas ! " 
But  natheless  so  sad  steadfSat  was  she. 
That  she  endured  all  adversity. 
And  to  the  sergeant  meekSly  she  said, 
"  Have  here  again  your  little  youngS  maid. 

"  Go  now,"  quoth  she,   "  and  do  my  lord's 
behest. 
And  one  thing  would  I  pray  you  of  your  grace, 
But  if  1'  my  lord  forbade  you  at  the  least. 
Bury  this  little  body  in  some  place. 
That  neither  beasts  nor  birdes  it  arace."^^ 
But  he  no  word  would  to  that  purpose  say, 
But  took  the  child  and  went  upon  his  way. 

The  sergeant  came  unto  his  lord  again, 
And  of  Griselda's  words  and  of  her  cheer  '* 
Ho  told  him  point  for  point,  in  short  and  plain, 
And  him  presented  with  his  daughter  dear. 
Somewhat  this  lord  had  ruth  in  his  manners. 
But  natheless  his  purpose  held  he  still. 
As  lordgs  doj  when  they  will  have  their  wHl ; 

And  bade  this  sergeant  that  he  privily 

1  It  will  not  do  merely  to  feign  compliance  with  a 
lord's  commands.  s  Pleasure. 

8  Seized.  4  tTnpityingly. 

6  To  make  a  shov,  assume  an  aspect. 

6  Ominous.  7  Bepatation,  evil  fame. 

8  Thought.      9  Then,     lo  Sighed,     ii  Lap,  bosom. 
IS  Oross.         13  Commit  unto  him.      1^  Believe. 
15  Nurse.        16  pitiful  case,  sight,      i?  TJnless.    - 
18  Tear;  French,  "an-acher."  19  Demeanour, 


ShouldS  the  child  full  softly  wind  and  wrap, 

With  alls  circumstancea  tenderly. 

And  carry  it  in  a  xsofEer,  or  in  lap ; 

But,  upon  pain  his  head  off  for  to  swap,®' 

That  no  man  shoulde  know  of  his  intent, 

Nor  whence  he  came,  nor  whither  that  he  went ; 

But  at  Bologna,  to  Ms  sister  dear, 
That  at  that  time  of  Panic'  ^  was  Countess, 
He  should  it  take,  and  shew  her  this  matt^re. 
Beseeching  her  to  do  her  business 
This  child  to  foster  in  all  gentleness,  _ 
And  whose  child  it  was  he  bade  her  hide 
From  every  wight,  for  aught  that  might  betide. 

The  sergeant  went,  and  hath  fulfill'd  this 
thing. 
But  to  the  marquis  now  retumS  we ; 
For  now  went  he  full  fast  imagining 
If  by  his  wife's  cheer  he  mightB  see, 
Or  by  her  wordes  apperceive,  that  she 
Were  changed ;  but  he  never  could  her  iind. 
But  ever-in-one  ^  alikS  sad'®  and  kind. 

As  glad,  as  humble,  as  busy  in  service, 
And  eke  in  love,  as  she  was  wont  to  be, 
Was  she  to  him,  in  every  manner  wise  ;^ 
And  of  her  daughter  not  a  word  spake  she ; 
No  accident  for  no  adversity^ 
Was  seen  in  her,  nor  e'er  her  daughter's  name 
She  named,  or  in  earnest  or  in  game. 

Pwti  Qiunria. 

In  this  estate  there  passed  be  four  year 
Ere  she  with  childS  was ;  but,  as  God  wo'ld, 
A  knave 'i^  ohUd  she  bare  by  this  Walt&e, 
Full  gracious  and  fair  for  to  behold; 
And  when  that  folk  it  to  his  father  told. 
Not  only  he,  but  all  his  country,  merry 
Were  for  this  child,  and  God  they  thank  and 
hei-y.^' 

When  it  was  two  year  old,  and  from  the 
breast 
Departed  ''^  of  the  norice,  on  a  day 
This  marquis  caughte  yet  another  lest  ^ 
To  tempt  his  wife  yet  farther,  if  he  may. 
Oh  !  needless  was  she  tempted  in  assay ;  s* 
But  wedded  men  not  connen  no  measflre,^! 
When  that  they  find  a  patient  creature. 

"  Wife,"  quoth  the  marquis,  "  ye  have  heard 
ere  this 
My  people  sickly  bear^  our  marri&ge ; 
And  namely^'  since  my  son  y-boren  is. 
Now  is  it  worse  than  ever  in  all  our  age : 
The  murmur  slays  mine  heart  and  my  cor^e. 
For  to  mine  ears  cometh  the  voice  so  smart,^ 
That  it  well  nigh  destroyed  hath  mine  heart. 
"  Now  say  they  thus,    '  Whein   Walter  is 
y-gone, 

20  strike.  21  Panioo.  «  Constantly. 

2S  Steadfast.  M  Sort  of  way. 

25  No  change  of  humour  resulting  ftom  her  affliction. 

26  Male,  boy.  27  Praise.         ^  Taken,  weaned. 

29  Was  seized  by  yet  another  desire. 

30  Trial.  31  Know  no  moderation. 
32  Do  not  regard  with  pleasure.     Compare  tl^e  Latin 

phrase,  "sBgreferro."  33  Dspecially. 

,34  Sorely,  painfully. 
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Then  shall  the  blood  of  Janicol'  succeed, 
And  be  our  lord,  for  other  have  we  none : ' 
Such  wordes  say  my  people,  out  of  drede.^ 
WeU  ought  I  of  Buch  murriur  takS  heed. 
For  certainly  I  dread  all  such  sentence,'' 
Though  they  not  plainen  in  mine  audi^noe.^ 

"  I  woulde  live  in  peace,  if  that  I  might ; 
Wherefore  I  am  disposed  utterly, 
As  I  his  sister  served  ere*  by  night, 
Bight  so  think  I  to  serve  him  privily. 
This  warn  I  you,  that  ye  not  suddenly 
Out  of  yourself  for  no  woe  should  outraie ;  ^ 
Be  patient,  and  thereof  I  you  pray." 

"I  have,"  quoth  she,  "said  thus,  and  ever 
shall, 
I  will  no  thing,  nor  n'ill  no  thing,  certSin, 
But  as  you  list ;  not  grieveth  me  at  all 
Though  that  my  daughter  and  my  son  be  slain 
At  your  commandement ;  that  is  to  sayn, 
I  have  not  had  no  part  of  children  twain. 
But  first  sickn&s,  and  after  woe  and  pain. 

"Te  be  my  lord,  do  with  your  owen  iiiing 
Eight  as  you  list,  and  ask  no  rede  *  of  me  : 
For,  as  I  left  at  home  all  my  clothing 
When  I  came  first  to  you,  right  so,"  quoth  she, 
"  Left  I  my  will  and  all  my  liberty, 
And  took  your  clothing :  wherefore  I  you  pray, 
Do  your  pleasSnce,  I  will  your  lust'  obey. 

"  And,  certes,  if  I  hadde  prescience 
Tour  will  to  know,  ere  ye  your  lust '  me  told, 
I  would  it  do  withoute  negligence : 
But,  now  I  know  your  lust,  and  what  ye  wo'ld, 
All  your  pleasancS  firm  and  stable  I  hold ; 
For,  wist  I  that  my  death  might  do  yon  ease, 
Eight  gladly  would  I  dien  you  to  please. 

"  Death  may  not  make  no  comparisoiin 
Unto  your  love."    And  when  this  marquis  say^ 
The  Constance  of  his  wife,  he  cast  adown 
His  eyen  two,  and  wonder'd  how  she  may 
In  patience  suffer  aU  this  array ; 
And  forth  he  went  with  dreary  countenance  ; 
Bnt  to  his  heart  it  was  full  great  pleasSnce. 

This  ugly  sergeant,  in  the  same  wise 
That  .he  her  daughter  caught,  right  so  hath  he 
(Or  worse,  if  men  can  any  worse  devise,) 
T-hent'  her  son,  that  full  was  of  beauty : 
And  ever-in-one  1"  so  patient  was  she. 
That  she  no  cheere  made  of  heaviness. 
But  Hss'd  her  son,  and  after  gan  him  bless. 

Save  this  she  prayed  him,  if  that  he  might, 
Her  little  son  he  would  in  earths  grave, '^ 
His  tender  limbes,  delicate  to  sight, 
From  fowles  and  from  beastes  for  to  save. 
But  she  none  answer  of  him  mighte  have ; 
He  went  his  way,  as  bim  nothing  ne  raught,'^ 
But  to  Bologna  tenderly  it  brought. 

The  marquis  wonder'd  ever  longer  more 
Upon  her  patience ;  and,  if  that  he 
Ifot  haddS  soothly  knowen  therebefore 

1  Doubt  3  Expression  of  opinion. 

3  Gotnplain  in  my  hearing.  ^  Before. 

^  i^^Gome  outrageous,  rave.  6  Advice. 

'  WIB.  8  Saw.  9  Seized. 

1'  Unvaryingly.         u  Bury.        12  Becked,  cared. 
IS  Thought.  1*  Bisposition. 

"  Steadfast,  unmoved.  is  Stubborn,  stem. 


That  perfectly  her  children  loved  she. 

He  would  have  ween'd'8  that  of  some  subtUty, 

And  of  ,malloe,  or  for  cruel  eor&ge," 

She  hadde  sufler'd  this  with  sad'"  vis&ge. 

But  well  he  knew,  that,  next  himself,  certain 
She  lov'd  her  children  best  in  every  wise. 
But  now  of  women  would  I  aske  fain. 
If  these  assaySs  mightg  not  suffice  ? 
What  could  a  sturdy  i'  husband  more  devise 
To  prove  her  wifehood  and  her  steadfastness. 
And  he  continuing  eVr  in  sturdlness  ? 
But  there  be  folk  of  such  conditi6n, 
That,  when  they  Jiave  a  certain  purpose  take. 
They  cannot  stint  i'  of  their  intenti6n, 
Bnt,  right  as  they  were  bound  unto  a  stake. 
They  will  not  of  their  firsts  purpose  slake :  '^ 
Bight  so  this  marquis  fully  hath  purp6s'd 
To  tempt  his  wife,  as  he  was  first  dispos'd. 

He  waited,  if  by  word  or  countenance 
That  she  to  him  was  changed  of  cordge : '"         > 
But  never  could  he  finds  variance, . 
She  was  aye  one  in  heart  and  in  vis&ge. 
And  aye  the  farther  that  she  was  in  age. 
The  more  true  (if  that  it  were  possible) 
She  was  to  him  in  love,  and  more  penible.^o 

For  which  it  seemed  thus,  that  of  them  two 
There  was  but  one  willj  for,  as  Walter.lestj'i 
The  same  pleas&nce  was  her  lust  also ; 
And,  Grod  be  thanked,  all  fell  for  the  best. 
She  shewed  well,  for  no  worldly  unrest, 
A  wife  as  of  herself  no  thinge  should 
Will,  in  effect,  but  as  her  husband  would. 

The  sland'r  of  Walter  wondrous  wid6  sprad. 
That  of  a  cruel  heart  he  wickedly, 
For^  he  a  poore  woman  wedded  had. 
Had  murder'd  both  his  children  privily : 
Such  murmur  was  among  them  commonly. 
No  wonder  is :  for  to  the  people's  ear 
There  came  no  word,  but  that  they  murder'd 
were. 
For  which,  whereas  his  people  therebefore 
Had  lov'd  him  well,  the  sland'r  of  his  diffame^ 
Made  them  that  they  him  hated  therEfore. 
To  be  a  murd'rer  is  a  hateful  name. 
But  natheless,  for  earnest  or  for  game. 
He  of  his  cruel  purpose  would  not  stent ;  ^  "^ 
To  tempt  his  wife  was  set  all  his  intent.       ^ 
When  that  his  daughter  twelve  year  was  of 
age. 
He  to  the  Court  of  Kome,  in  subtle  wise 
Informed  of  his  will,  sent  his  messSge,^ 
Commanding  him  such  bulles  to  devise 
As  to  his  cruel  purpose  may  suffice, 
How  that  the  Pope,  for  his  people's  rest, 
Bade  him  to  wed  another,  if  him  lest.^B 

I  say  he  bade  they  shouldS  counterfeit 
The  Pope's  bulles,  making  mention 
That  he  had  leave  his  firsts  wife  to  lete,"' 
As  by  the  PopS's  dispensati6n, 
ir  Cease.  '8  Slacken,  abate. 

19  Spirit. 

^  Devoted,  full  of  painstaking  in  duty. 
21  Pleased.  ^a  Because, 

23  EvU  repute,  reproach.  ^  resist,  stop, 

^  Messenger;  torl^ench  "metsoger." 
26  Pleased.  ^  Leave, 
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To  stinte  ^  ranconr  and  dissension 

Betwixt  his  people  and  him :  thus  spake  the  hull, 

The  which  they  have  published  at  full. 

The  rudg  people,  as  no  wonder  is. 
Weened  2  full  well  that  it  had  been  right  so : 
But,  when  these  tidings  came  to  G-riseldis, 
I  deeme  that  her  heart  was  full  of  woe ; 
But  she,  alike  sad  '  for  evermo', 
Disposed  was,  this  humble  creat(ire, 
Th'  adversity  of  fortune  all  t'  endure ; 

Abiding  ever  his  lust  and  his  pleas^nce. 
To  whom  that  she  was  given,  heart  and  all. 
As  to  her  very  worldly  suffisance.* 
But,  shortly  if  this  story  tell  I  shall, 
The  marquis  written  hath  in  special 
A  letter,  in  which  he  shewed  his  intent, 
And  secretly  it  to  Bologna  sent. 

To  th'  earl  of  Panico,  which  hadde^tho^ 
Wedded  his  sister,  pray'd  he  specially 
To  brings  home  again  his  children  two 
In  honourable  estate  all  openly : 
But  one  thing  he  him  prayed  utterly. 
That  he  to  no  wight,  though  men  would  iu- 

quere, 
Shoulde  not  tell  whose  children  that  they  were. 

But  say,  the  maiden  should  y-wedded  be 
Unto  the  marquis  of  Sal^ce  anon. 
And  as  this  earl  was  prayed,  so  did  he. 
For,  at  day  set,  he  on  his  way  is  gone 
Toward  Salfice,  and  lordes  many  a  one 
In  rich  array,  this  maiden  for  to  guide, — 
Her  youngS  brother  riding  her  beside. 

Arrayed  was  toward  '  her  marriage 
This  freshe  maiden,  full  of  gemmes  clear ; 
Her  brother,  which  that  seven  year  was  of  age. 
Arrayed  eke  full  fresh  in  his  mannere : 
And  thus,  in  great  nobless,  and  with  glad  cheer. 
Toward  Saluces  shaping  their  journey, 
From  day  to  day  they  rode  upon  their  way. 

Pars  Quinta. 

Among  all'this,'  after  his  wick'  usage. 
The  marquis,  yet  his  wife  to  tetnpte  more 
To  the  uttermost  proof  of  her  cor&ge. 
Fully  to  have  experience  and  lore  ^ 
If  that  she  were  as  steadfast  as  before, 
He  on  a  day,  in  open  audience, 
Full  boisterously  said  her  this  sentence : 

"  Certes,  Griseld',  I  had  enough  pleasdnce 
To  have  you  to  my  wife,  for  your  goodness. 
And  for  your  truth,  and  for  your  obeis&nce. 
Not  for  your  lineage,  nor  for  your  richSss  ; 
But  now  know  I,  in  very  soothfastness, 
That  in  great  lordship,  if  I  well  advise, 
TTiere  is  great  servitude  in  sundry  wise. 

"  I  may  not  do  as  every  ploughman  may : 
My  people  me  constraineth  for  to  take 
Another  wife,  and  cryeth  day  by  day; 
And  eke  the  Pope,  rancour  for  to  slake, 
Consenteth  it,  that  dare  I  undertake : 

1  Put  an  ead  to. 

2  Thought,  believed.  3  Steadfast. 

4  To  the  utmost  extent  of  her  power.         5  Then. 
6  As  if  for.  7  While  all  this  was  going  on. 

8  Knowledge.  ^  Immediately  make  vacant. . 


And  truely,  thus  much  I  will  you  say. 
My  newe  wife  is  coming  by  the  way. 

"Be  strong  of  heart,  and  void  anon»    her 
place ; 
And  thilke"  dower  that  ye  brought  to  me, 
Take  it  again,  I  grant  it  of  my  grace. 
Eetume  to  your  father's  house,"  quoth  he ; 
"  Ko  man  may  always  have  prosperity  ; 
With  even  heart  I  rede  ^^  you  to  endure 
The  stroke  of  fortune  or  of  aventfire." 

And  she  again  answSr'd  in  patience : 
"My  Lord,"  quoth  she,  "I  know,  and  knew 

alway, 
How  that  betwixte  your  magnificence 
And  my  povert'  no  wight  nor  can  nor  may 
Make  comparison,  it  is  no  nay  ;^ 
I  held  me  never  digne^^  in  no  mannere 
To  be  your  wife,  nor  yet  your  chamber&e.^* 

"  And  in  this  heuse,  where  ye  me  lady  made, 
(The  highe  God  take  I  for  my  witness. 
And  all  so  wisly  ^^  he'my  soule  glade), 
I  never  held  me  lady  nor  mistress. 
But  humble  servant  to  your  worthiness. 
And  ever  shall,  while  that  my  life  may  dure, 
Aboven  every  worldly  oreatfire. 

"That  ye  so  long,  of  your  benignity, 
Have  holden  me  in  honour  and  nobley,^^ 
Where  as  I  was  not  worthy  for  to  be. 
That  thank  I  God  and  you,  to  whom  I  pray 
Foryield^'  it  you ;  there  is  no  more  to  say : 
Unto  my  father  gladly  will  I  wend,^* 
And  vrith  biTti  dwell,  unto  my  life's  end, 

"  Where  I  was  foster'd  as  a  child  full  small ; 
Till  I  be  dead  my  life  there  will  I  lead, 
A  widow  clean  in  body,  heart,  and  all. 
For  since  I  gave  to  you  my  maidenhead. 
And  am  your  true  wife,  it  is  no  dread,^" 
God  shielde  ^^  such  a  lorde's  wife  to  take 
Another  man  to  husband  or  to  make.^ 

"  And  of  your  newe  wife,  God  of  his  grace 
So  grant  you  weal  and  all  prosperity : 
For  I  will  gladly  yield  to  her  my  p^ce. 
In  which  that  I  was  blissful  wont  to  be. 
For  since  it  liketh  you,  my  Lord,"  quoth  she, 
"  That  whilom  weren  all  mine  hearte's  rest. 
That  I  shall  go,  I  will  go  when  you  lest. 

"JBut  whereas  ye  nie  proffer  such  dowaire 
As  I  first  brought,  it  is  well  in  my  mind, 
It  was  my  wretched  clothes,  nothing  fair, 
The  which  to  me  were  hard  now  for  to  find. 
O  goode  God  !  how  gentle  and  how  kind 
Ye  seemed  by  your  speech  and  your  vis^e. 
The  day  that  maked  was  our  marri&ge  ! 

"  But  sooth  is  said, — algate  ^^  I  find  it  true. 
For  in  effect  it  proved  is  on  me, — 
Love  is  not  old  as  when  that  it  is  new. 
But  certes,  Lord,  for  no  adversity. 
To  dien  in  this  case,  it  shall  not  be 
That  e'er  in  word  or  work  I  shall  repent 
That  I  you  gave  mine  heart  in  whole  intent. 

10  That.  11  Counsel.        12  Not  to  be  denied. 

13  Worthy.  14  Chamber-maid.           15  Surely. 

16  Nobility.  17  Recompense,  reward. 

18  Go.  19  Doubt.                        20  Forbid 

21  Mate.  ■  0^^  At  all  events. 
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"  My  Lord,  ye  know  that  in  my  father's  place 
STe  did  me  strip  out  of  my  poore  weed,^ 
ind  richSly  ye  clad  me  of  your  grace ; 
Co  you  hrought  I  nought  elles,  out  of  dread, 
But  faith,  and  nakedness,  and  maidenhead ; 
ind  here  again  your  clothing  I  restore, 
And  eke  your  wedding  ring  for  evermore. 

"  The  remnant  of  your  jewels  ready  be 
Within  your  chamber,  I  dare  safely  sayn  : 
N^aked  out  of  my  father's  house,"  quoth  she, 
"  I  came,  and  naked  I  must  turn  again. 
All  your  pleas&nce  would  I  foUow  fain :  ^ 
But  yet  I  hope  it  be  not  your  intent 
That  smooklesa  ^  I  out  of  your  palace  went. 

"  Ye  could  not  do  so  dishonest  *  a  thing. 
That  thilke  '  womb,  in  which  your  children  lay, 
Shoulde  before  the  people,  in  my  walking. 
Be  seen  all  bare  :  and  therefore  I  you  pray, 
Let  me  not  like  a  worm  go  by  the  way : 
Remember  you,  mine  owen  Lord  so  dear, 
I  was  your  wife,  though  I  unworthy  were. 

"  Wherefore,  in  guerdon  "  of  my  maidenhead, 
Which  that  I  brought  and  not  again  I  bear, 
As  vouchesafe  to  give  me  to  my  meed  ^ 
But  such  a  smock  as  I  was  wont  to  wear. 
That  I  therewith  may  wrie  '  the  womb  of  her 
That  was  your  wife :  and  here  I  taJse  my  leave 
Of  you,  mine  owen  Lord,  lest  I  you  grieve." 

"  The  smock,"  quoth  he,  "  that  thou  hast  on 
thy  back, 
Let  it  be  still,  and  bear  it  forth  with  thee." 
But  well  uunethes  8  thilke  word  he  spake, 
But  went  his  way  for  ruth  and  for  pit^. 
Before  the  folk  herselfe  stripped  she, 
And  in  her  smock,  with  foot  and  head  all  bare, 
Toward  her  father's  house  forth  is  she  fare." 

The  folk  her  f ollow'd  weeping  on  her  way. 
And  fortune  aye  they  cursed  as  they  gon :  ^^ 
But  she  from  weeping  kejjt  her  eyen  drey," 
Nor  in  this  tune  worde  spake  she  none. 
Her  father,  that  this  tiding  heard  anon. 
Cursed  the  day  and  time,  that  nat(ire 
Sbope  '2  him  to  be  a  living  creature. 

For,  out  of  doubt,  this  olde  poore  man 
Was  ever  in  suspect  of  her  marri&ge : 
For  ever  deem'd  he,  since  it  first  began. 
That  when  the  lord  fulfiU'd  had  his  cor^ge,'' 
He  woulde  think  it  were  a  disparage  " 
To  his  estate,  so  low  foi;  to  alight. 
And  voide  ^'  her  as  soon  as  e'er  he  might. 

Against  ^*  his  daughter  hastily  went  he 
(For  he  by  noise  of  folk  knew  her  coming), 
And  with  her  olde  coat,  as  it  might  be, 
He  oover'd  her,  full  sorrowfully  weeping : 
But  on  her  body  might  he  it  not  bring,!' 
For  rude  was  the  cloth,  and  more  of  age 
By  dayes  fele^^  than  at  her  marriSge. 

Thus  with  her  father  for  a  certain  space 

1  Baiment.  2  Cheerfdlly. 

3  Naked.  *  Dishonourable.  5  That. 

6  Bewai'd  '  Cover.  8  With  difficulty. 

9  Gone.  10  Go.  "  Diy. 

12  Pormed,  ordained. 

13  Had  gratified  his  inclination. 

M  Disparagement,  !*  Dismiss,  get  rid  of. 

le  To  meet.  >'  Cause  it  to  meet. 


Dwelled  this  flow'r  of  wifely  patience, 
That  neither  by  her  words  nor  by  her  face. 
Before  the  folk  nor  eke  in  their  absence, 
Ne  shewed  she  that  her  was  done  offence. 
Nor  of  her  high  estate  no  rgmembr^nce 
Ne  hadde  she,  as  by ''  her  countenance. 

No  wonder  is,  for  in  her  great  estate 
Her  ghost  ^  was  ever  in  plein  "i  humility ; 
No  tender  mouth,  no  hearte  delicate. 
No  pomp,  and  no  sembl&nt  of  royalty ; 
But  full  of  patient  benignity. 
Discreet  and  prideless,  aye  honour&ble. 
And  to  her  husband  ever  meek  and  stable. 

Men  speak  of  Job,  and  most  for  his  humbless,  ' 
As  clerkes,  when  them  list,  can  well  indite, 
Namely  ^^  of  men  ;  but,  as  in  soothf astness. 
Though  clerkes  praise  women  but  a  lite,^ 
There  can  no  man  in  humbless  liim  acquite 
As  women  can,  nor  can  be  half  so  true     . 
As  women  be,  but  it  be  fall  of  new. 2* 

Pan  Sexta. 

From  Bologn'  is  the  earl  of  Panic'  come. 
Of  which  the  fame  up  sprang  to  more  and  less ; 
And  to  the  people's  eares  all  and  some 
Was  known  eke,  that  a  newe  marchioness 
He  with  him  brought,  in  such  pomp  and  richess 
That  never  was  there  seen  with  manne's  eye 
So  noble  array  in  all  West  Lombardy. 

The  marquis,  which  that  shope^  and  knew 
aU  this, 
Ere  that  the  earl  was  come,  sent  his  message -* 
For  thilke  poore  sely  ^  Griseldis ; 
And  she,  with  humble  heart  and  glad  vis&ge, 
Nor  with  no  swelling  thought  in  her  oorige,^* 
Came  at  his  hest,^'  and  on  her  knees  her  set. 
And  rev'rently  and  wisely  she  him  gret.^ 

"  Griseld',"  quoth  he,  "my  will  is  utterly,    - 
This  maiden,  that  shall  wedded  be  to  me, 
Received  be  to-morrow  as  royally 
As  it  possible  is  in  my  house  to  be ; 
And  eke  that  every  wight  in  his  degree 
Have  his  estate  '^  in  sitting  and  service, 
And  in  high  pleasance,  as  I  can  devise. 

"  I  have  no  women  sufficient,  certMn, 
The  chambers  to  array  in  ordinance 
After  my  lust  j^^  and  therefore  would  I  fain 
That  thine  were  all  such  manner  governance  : 
Thou  knowest  eke  of  old  all  my  pleasance ; 
Though  thine  array  be  bad,  and  ill  besey,^' 
Do  thou  thy  devoir  at  the  leaste  way."  "* 

"  Not  only.  Lord,  that  I  am  glad,"  quoth  she, 

"To  do  your  lust,  but  I  desire  also 

You  for  to  serve  and  please  in  my  degree, 

Withoute  fainting,  and  shall  evermo': 

Nor  ever  for  no  weal,  nor  for  no  woe, 

Ne  shall  the  ghost*'  within  mine  hearte  stent" 

To  love  you  best  with  all  my  true  intent." 

■18  Many ;  German,  "  viel."  >»  To  judge  from. 

'20  Spirit.  21  Full,  22  Particularly. 

23  Little.  24  Unless  it  has  lately  come  to  pass. 

25  Arranged.  26  Messenger.  27  Innocent. 

28  Mind.  29  Command.  30  Greeted. 

31  What  befits  his  condition.  32  Pleasure. 

33  Poor  to  lo()k  on,         31  in  the  quickest  manner. 

35  Spirit.  '  36  Cease. 
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And  with  that  word  she  gau  the  house  to 
dight,! 
And  tables  for  to  set,  and  beds  to  make, 
And  pained  her  ^  to  do  all  that  she  might, 
Fraying  the  chambereres  for  Godde's  salce 
To  hasten  them,  and  fastS  sweep  and  shake. 
And  she  the  most  serviceable  of  all 
Hath  eVry  chamber  arrayed,  and  his  hall. 

Abouten  undem'  gan  the  earl  alight. 
That  with  him  brought  these  noble  children 

,      tway; 
For  which  the  people  ran  to  see  the  sight 
Of  their  array,  so  richgly  besey  ;* 
And  then  at  erst  ^  amonges  them  they  say, 
That  Walter  was  no  fool,  though  that  him  lest  ^ 
To  change  his  wife ;  for  it  was  for  the  best. 

For  she  is  fairer,  as  they  deemen'  all, 
Than  is  Griseld',  and  more  tender  of  age, ' 
And  fairer  fruit  between  them  shoulde  faU, 
And  morS  pleasant,  for  her  high  lineage  : 
Her  brother  eke  so  fair  was  of  visS.ge, 
That  them  to  see  the  people  hath  caught  plea- 

s&nce. 
Commending  now  the  marquis'  governance. 

"  0  stormy  people,  unsad^  and  eVr  untrue, 
And  undiscreet,  and  changing  as  a  vane. 
Delighting  ev'r  in  rumour  that  is  new. 
For  like  the  moon  so  waxe  ye  and  wane : 
Aye  full  of  clapping,  de^r  enough  a  jane,' 
Your  doomi"   is   false,    your    Constance   evil 

preveth," 
A  full  great  fool  is  he  that  you  believeth." 

Thus  saide  the  sad^^  folk  in  that  oit^. 
When  that  the  people  gazed  up  and  down ; 
For  they  were  glad,  right  for  the  novelty. 
To  have  a  newS  lady  of  their  town. 
No  more  of  this  now  make  I  mentiolin. 
But  to  Griseld'  again  I  will  me  dress, 
And  tell  her  constancy  and  business. 

Full  busy  was  Griseld'  in  ev'ry  thing 
That  to  the  f easte  was  appertinent ; 
Bight  nought  was  she  abash'd  ^  of  her  clothing, 
Though  it  were  rude,   and  somedeal  eke  to- 
rent;" 
But  with  glad  cheer  unto  the  gate  she  went 
With  other  folk,  to  greet  the  marchioness, 
And  after  that  did  forth  her  business. 

With  so  glad  cheer  his  gnestes  she  receiv'd 
And  so  conningly^''  each  in  his  degree, 
That  no  defaults  no  man  apperceiv'd, 
But  aye  they  wondefd  what  she  mighte  be 
That  in  so  poor  array  was  for  to  see. 
And  coudS  "  such  honoiir  and  reverence ; 
And  worthily  they  praise  her  prudence. 

In  all  this  meanfi  whilS  she  not  stent  ^', 
This  maid,  and  eke  her  brother,  to  commend 
With  all  her  heart  in  full  benign  intent, 

I  Arrange.       2  Took  all  pains,  used  every  exertion. 

3  Eventide,  or  afternoon;  though  by  some  "undern" 
is  understood  as  dinner-time — 9  a.m. 

4  So  rich  to  behold.  ^  For  the  first  time. 
6  Pleased.               t  Think.  8  Variable. 

9  A  smau  coin  of  little  value,  lO  Judgment. 

II  Proveth.  1^  Sedate.  13  Ashamed. 
M  Torn.                  1"  Cleverly,  skiUally. 

16  Knew,  understood  how  to  do. 


So  well,  that  no  man  could  her  praise  amend : 
But  at  the  last,  when  that  these  lordgs  wend" 
To  |ittg  dovm  to  meat,  he  gan  to  call 
Gfriseld',  as  she  was  busy  in  the  hall. 

"  Griseld',"  quoth  he,  as  it  were  in  his  play, 
"  How  liketh  thee  my  wife,  and  her  beauty?" 
"Eight  well,  my  Lord,"  quoth  she,   "for,  in 

good  fay,'" 
A  fairer  saw  I  never  none  than  she : 
I  pray  to  God  give  you  prosperity ; 
And  BO  I  hope,  that  he  will  to  you  send 
Pleasance  enough  imto  your  lives'  end. 

"  One  thing  beseech  I  you,  and  warn  also. 
That  ye  not  pricke  with  no  t6rmentlng 
This  tender. maiden,  as  ye  have  done  mo  -.^ 
For  she  is  foster'd  in  her  nourishing 
More  tenderly,  and,  to  my  supposing. 
She  mights  not  adversity  endure 
As  could  a  poore  foster'd  creatfire." 

And  when  this  Walter  saw  her  patience. 
Her  gladdS  cheer,  and  no  malice  at  all, 
And^  he  so  often  had  her  done  offence. 
And  she  aye  sad^  and  constant  as  a  wall. 
Continuing  ev'r  her  innocence  o'er  all. 
The  sturdy  marquis  gan  his  hearts  dress  ^^ 
To  rue  upon  her  wifely  steadfastness. 

"  This  is  enough,  Grriselda  mine,"  quoth  he, 
"  Be  now  no  more  aghast,  nor  evil  padd,^ 
I  have  thy  faith  and  thy  benignity 
As  well  as  ever  woman  was,  assay'd. 
In  great  estate  and  poorely  qrray'd : 
Now  know  I,  dears  wife,  thy  steadfastness ;" 
And  her  in  arms  he  took,  and  gan  to  kiss. 

And  she  for  wonder  took  of  it  no  keep  j^^ 
She  hoards  not  what  thing  he  to  her  said : 
She  far'd  as  she  had  start  out  of  a  sleep. 
Till  she  out  of  her  mazedness  abraid.^^ 
"Griseld',"  quoth  he,   "by  God  that  for  us 

died. 
Thou  art  my  wifS,  none  other  I  have. 
Nor  ever  had,  as  God  my  soulS  save. 

"  This  is  thy  daughter,  which  thou  hast  sup- 
pos'd 
To  be  my  wife ;  that  other  faithfully 
Shall  be  mine  heir,  as  I  have  aye  dispos'd ; 
Thou  bare  them  of  thy  body  truSly : 
At  Bologna  kept  I  them  privily : 
Take  them  again,  for  now  may'st  thou  not  say 
That  thou  hast  lom^'  none  of  thy  children 
tway. 

"  And  folk,  that  otherwise  hav^  said  of  me, 
I  warn  them  well,  that  I  have  done  this  deed 
For  no  malice,  nor  for  no  cruelty. 
But  to  assay  in  thee  thy  womauhead : 
And  not  to  slay  my  children  (God  forbid). 
But  for  to  keep  them  privily  and  still. 
Till  I  thy  purpose  knew,  and  all  thy  will.'' 

17  Ceased.  18  Thought.  19  Faith. 

20  Me.  "  This  18  one  of  the  most  licentious  corrup- 
tions of  orthography,"  says  Tyrwhitt,  "that  I  remem- 
ber to  have  observed  in  Chaucer;"  but  such  liberties 
were  common  among  the  European  poets  of  his  time, 
when  there  was  an  extreme  lact  of  certainty  in  ortho- 
graphy. 21  Although.  22  Steadfast. 

23  Prepare)  incline.  M  Afraid  nor  displeased. 

S6  Notice,  heed.  20  Awoke.  »  lost. 
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When  she  this  heard,  in  swoon -adown  she 

.       faJleth  . 
For  piteous  joy ;  and  after  her  swooning, 
She  hoth  her  youngg  children  to  her  calleth, 
ind  in  her  armes  piteously  weeping 
Elmbraced  them,  and  tenderly  Hssing, 
Fnll  like  a  mother,  with  her  saltg  tears 
She  bathed  both  their  visage  and  their  hairs. 

0,  what  a  piteous  thing  it  was  to  see 
Ser  swooning,  and  her  humble  voice  to  hear ! 
"  Grand  mere}/,  Lord,  God  thank  it  you,"  quoth 

she, 
"  That  ye  have  saved  me  my  children  dear; 
Now  reck^  I  never  to  be  dead  right  here ; 
Since  I  stand  in  your  love,  and  in  your  grace, 
No  force  of  ^  death,  nor  when  my  spirit  pace.* 

"  O  tender,  O  dear,  O  young  children  mine. 
Your  woeful  mother  weened  steadfastly '' 
That  cruel  houndSs,  or  some  foul  vermine, 
Had  eaten  you ;  but  God  of  his  mercy. 
And  your  benlgnS  father,  tenderly 
Have  done  you  keep : " '    and  in  that  same 

stound,' 
All  suddenly  sheTswapt '  down  to.the  ground. 

And  in  her  swoon  so  sadly  '  holdeth  she 
Her  children  two,  when  she  gan  them  embrace. 
That  with  great  sleight  ^  and  great  difficulty 
The  children  from  her  arm  they  can  arace,^" 
O  !  many  a  tear  on  many  a  piteous  face 
Down  ran  of  them  that  stoodS  her  beside, 
TJnnethii  aboute  her  might  they  abide. 

"Walter  her  gladdeth,  and  her  sorrow  slaketh  {'■^ 
She  riseth  up  abashed^*  from  her  trance, 
And  every  vright  her  joy  and  feaste  maketh, 
Till  she  hath  caught  ag-iin  her  countenance. 
Walter  her  doth  so  faithfully  pleaejnoe. 
That  it  was  dainty  for  to  see  the  cheer 
Betwixt   them   two,    since    they   be    met   in 
fere." 

The  ladies,  when  that  they  their  time  sey,^' 
Have  taken  her,  and  into  chamber  gone. 
And  stripped  her  out  of  her  rude  array, 
And  in  a  cloth  of  gold  that  brightly  shone. 
And  with  a  crown  of  many  a  riche  stone 
Upon  her  head,  they  into  hall  her  brought : 
And  there  she  was  honoured  as  her  ought; 

Thus  had  this  piteous  day  a  blissful  end ; 
For  every  man  and  woman  did  his  might 
This  day  in  mirth  and  revel  to  dispend. 
Till  on  the  welkin  i^  shone  the  starres  bright : 
For  more  solemn  in  every  manng's  sight 
Tliis  f eastg  was,  and  greater  of  costage,^' 
Than  was  the  revel  of  her  marriage. 

Full  many  a  year  in  high  prosperity 
Lived  these  two  in  concord  and  in  rest ; 
And  richSly  his  daughter  married  he 
tTnto  a  lord,  one  of  the  worthiest 
Of  all  Itaie ;  and  then  in  peace  and  rest 

1  Care.  2  No  matter  for.  a  Departs. 

I  Believed  flnnly.         6  CauBed  you  to  be  preserved. 
'6  Instant.  '  Tell.  8  pirmly. 

9  Art.  1"  Pluck  away,  withdraw.. 

II  Scarcely.  12  Assuages.  13  Astonished. 
14  Together.  "  Saw.  lO  Sirmament. 
17  Expense ;  sumptuousness.           18  Although. 


His  wife's  father  in  his  court  he  kept, 
Till  that  the  soul  out  of  his  body  crept. 

His  son  succeeded  in  his  heritage. 
In  rest  and  peace,  after  his  father's  day  : 
And  fortunate  was  eke  in  marriSge, 
All  18  he  put  not  his  wife  in  great  assay  : 
This  world  is  not  so  strong,  it  is  no  nay,iB 
As  it  hath  been  in  olde  tim6s  yore  ; 
And  hearken  what  this  author  saith,  therefore  : 

This  story  is  said,'"  not  for  that  wivgs  should 
Follow  Griselda  in  humility, 
For  it  were  importS,ble  ^i  though  they  would  5 
But  for  that  every  wight  in  his  degree 
Should6  be  constant  in  adversity, 
As  was  Griselda ;  therefore  Petrarch  writeth 
This  story,  which  with  high  style  he  inditeth. 

For,  since  a  woman  was  srt  patient 
Unto  a  mortal  man,  well  more  we  ought 
Eeceiven  all  in  gree  ^^  that  God  us  sent. 
For  great  skill  is  he  proved  that  he  wrought :  ^ 
But  he  tempteth  no  man  that  he  hath  bought, 
As  saith  Saint  James,  if  ye  his  'pistle  read ; 
He  proveth  folk  all  day,  it  is  no  dread,^ 

And  sufEereth  us,  for  our  exercise. 
With  sharpe  scourges  of  adversity 
Full  often  to  be  beat  in  sundry  wise ; 
Not  for  to  know  our  wUl,  for  certes  he, 
Ere  we  were  born,  knew  all  our  frailty ; 
And  for  our  best  is  aU  Ms  governance  ; 
Let  us  then  live  in  virtuous  sufierauce. 

But  one  word,  lordings,  hearken,  ere  I  go  : 
It  were  full  hard  to  finde  now-a-days 
In  all  a  town  Griseldas  three  or  two ; 
For,  if  that  they  were  put  to  such  assays, 
The  gold  of  them  hath  now  so  bad  allays  ^ 
With  brass,  that  though  the  coin  be  fair  at  eye,^" 
It  wouldB  rather  break  in  two  than  ply.^' 

For  which  here,  for  the  A¥ife's  love  of  Bath, — 
Whose  life  and  all  her  sex  may  God  maintain 
In  high  mast'r;f,  and  elles  were  it  scath,^^ — 
I  vrill,  with  lusty  hearte  fresh  and  green, 
Say  you  a  song  to  gladden  you,  I  ween : 
And  let  us  stint  of  earnestful  mattere. 
Hearken  my  song,  that  saith  in  this  mannere. 


Z'Envoy  of  Chaucer. 

"Griseld'  is  dead,  and  eke  her  patience. 
And  both  at  once  are  buried  in  ItMe : 
For  which  I  cry  in  open  audience. 
No  wedded  man  so  hardy  be  t'  assail 
His  wife's  patience,  in  trust  to  find 
Griselda's,  for  in  certain  he  shall  fail. 

"  0  noble  wives,  full  of  high  prudence, 
Let  no  humility  .your  tongues  nail : 
Nor  let  no  clerk  have  cause  or  diligence 
To  write  of  you  a  story  of  such  marvaU, 

19  Not  to  be  denied. 

20  The  fourteen  lines  that  follow  are  translated  almost 
literally  from  Petrarch's  Latin. 

21  Impossible  ;  not  to  bo  borne.        "2  (Jood-will. 

23  For  It  is  most  reasonable  that  He  should  prove  or 

test  that  which  He  made.       24  poubt.        24  Alloys. 

26  To  view.  27  Bend.  28  Damage,  pity. 
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As  of  Griaelda  patient  and  kind, 

Lest  Chichevache  ^  you  swallow  in  her  entrail. 

"  Follow  ficho,  that  holdeth  no  silence, 
But  ever  answereth  at  the  oountertail ;  ^ 
Be 'not  bedaSed'  for  your  innocence, 
But  sharply,  take  on  you  the  governail ; ' 
Imprinte  well  this  lesson  in  your  mind, 
For  common  profit,  since  it  may  avaU. 

"  Ye  .archiwives,^  stand  aye  at  defence, 
,  Since  ye  be  strong  as  is  a  great  camail,^ 
Nor  suffer  not  that  men  do  you  offence. 
And  slender  wives,  feeble  in  battail. 
Be  eager  as  a  tiger  yond  in  Ind ; 
Aye  clapping  as  a  mUl,  I  you  counsail. 

"Nor  dread  them  not,  nor  do  them  reverence ; 
For  though  tline  husband  armed  be  in  mail. 
The  arrows  of  thy  crabbed  eloquence 
Shall  pierce  his  breast,  and  eke  his  aventail ;  ^ 
In  jealousy  I  rede*  eke  thou  him  bind. 
And  thou  shalt  make  him  couch  ^  as  doth  a 
quaU. 

"  If  thou  be  fair,  where  folk  be  in  presence 
Shew  thou  thy  visage  and  thine  apparail : 
If  thou  be  foul,  be  free  of  thy  dispenoe ; 
To  get  thee  friendes  aye  do  thy  travail : 
Be  aye  of  cheer  as  light  as  leaf  on  lind,^° 
And  let  him  care,  and  weep,  and  wring,  and 
waU." 


THE  MERCHANT'S  TALE. 

THE  PKOLOGUE." 

"Weepino  and  wailing,  care  and  other  sorrow, 

I  have  enough,  oii  even  and  on  morrow," 

Qugth  the  Merchtot,  "  and  so  have  other  mo', 

That  wedded  be  ;  I  trow  ^^  that  it  be  so ; 

For  well  I  wot  it  fareth  so  by  me. 

I  have  a  wife,  the  worste  that  may  be. 

For  though  the  fiend  to  her  y-coupled  were, 

I  Chichevache,  in  old  popular  fable,  was  a  monster 
that  fed  only  on  good  women,  and  was  always  veiy 
thin  from  scarcity  of  such  food ;  a  corresponding 
monster,  Bycorne,  fed  only  on  obedient  and  kind  hus- 
bands, and  was  always  fat.  The  origin  of  the  fable  was 
French ;  but  Lydgate  has  a  ballad  on  the  subject. 
' '  Chichevache  "  literally  means  "  niggardly  "  or  "  greedy 
cow." 

2  Counter-tally  or  counter-foil ;  something  exactly 
corresponding.  3  Befooled.  -  4  Helm. 

5  'Wives  of  rank.  6  Camel. 

7  Forepart  of  a  helmet,  vizor.  s  Advise. 

0  Submit,  shrink.  10  Linden,  lime-tree. 

II  Though  the  manner  in  which  the  Merchant  takes 
up  the  closing  words  of  the  Envoy  to  the  Clerk's 
Tale,  and  refers  to  the  patience  of  Griselda,  seems  to 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  order  of  the  Tales  in  the 
text  is  the  right  one,  yet  in  some  manuscripts  of  good 

•authority  the  Franklin's  Tale  follows  the  Clerk's,  and 
the  ilnvoy  is  concluded  by  this  stan?a : — 

'     *'  This  worthy  Clerk  when  ended  was  his  tale. 
Our  Hoste  said,  and  swore  by  cocke's  bones 
'  Me  lever  were  than  a  barrel  of  ale 
My  wife  at  home  had  heard  this  legend  once ; 
This  is  a  gentle  tale  for  the  nonce ; 
As  to  my  purpose,  wiste  ye  my  will. 
But  thing  that  will  not  be,  let  it  be  still.' " 

In  other  manuscripts  of  less  authority,  the  Host  pro- 
ceeds, in  two  similar  stanzas,  to  impose  a  Tale  on  the 
Pranklin;  but  Tyrwhitt  is  probably  right  in  setting 


She  would  him  overmatch,  I  dare  well  swear. 
Why  should  I  you.  rehearse  in  special 
Her  high  malice  ?  she  is  a  shrew  at  all." 
There  is  a  long  and  large  difference 
Betwixt  Giiaelda's  greate  patience, 
And  of  my  wife  the  passing  cruelty. 
Were  I  ujibounden,  all  so  may  I  the," 
I  wouldS  never  eft  i"  come  in  the  snare. 
We  wedded  men  live  in  sorrow  and  care  ; 
Assay  it  whoso  will,  and  he  shall  find 
That  I  say  sooth,  by  Saint  Thomas  of  Ind, 
As  for  the  irtore  part ;  I  say  not  all, — 
God  sliieldgis  that  it  shoulde  so  befall. 
Ah !  good  Sir  Host,  I  have  y- wedded  be 
These  moneths  two,  and  more  not,  pardie,; 
And  yet  I  trow  12  that  he  that  all  his  life 
Wifeless  hath  been,  though  that  men  would 

him  rive 
Into  the  hearts,  could  in  no  mannSre 
Telle  so  much  sorrow,  as  I  you  here 
Could  tellen  of  my  vrife's  cursedness."  " 

"  Now,"  quoth  our  Host,  "  Merch&nt,  so  God 

you  bless, 
Since  ye  so  muche  knowen  of  that  art, 
FuU  heartily  I  pray  you  tell  us  part." 
"Gladly,"  quoth  he;    "but  of  mine  owen 

sore, 
For  sorry  heart,  I  telle  may  no  more." 

THE  TALE.  18 

Whilom  there' was  dwelling  in  Lombardy 
A  worthy  knight,  that  born  was  at  Pavie, 
In  which  he  liv'd  in  great  prosperity ; 
And  forty  years  a  wifeless  man  was  he. 
And  foUow'd  aye  his  bodily  delight 
On  women,  where  as  was  his  appetite. 
As  do  these  foolea  that  be  seouleres.i' 
And,  when  that  he  was  passed  sixty  years, 
(Were  it  for  holiness,  or  for  dot%e, 
I  cannot  say,  but  such  a  great  corS,ge  ^ 
Haddc  this  knight  to  be  a  wedded  man, 

them  aside  as  spurious,  and  in  admitting  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  first  only,  if  it  be  supposed  that  Chaucer  for- 
got to  cancel  it  when  he  had  decided  on  another  modo  ' 
of  connecting  the  Merchant's  with  the  Clerk's  Tale. 

12  Relieve. 

13  Thoroughly,  in  everything,  wicked. 

1*  So  may  I  thrive  1  15  Again, 

16  Guard,  forbid.  17  'Wickedness,  shrewishness. 
IS  If,  as  is  probable,  this  Tale  was  translated  from  the 
French,  the  original  is  not  now  extant.  Tyrwhitt  re- 
marks that  the  scene  "  is  laid  in  Italy,  but  nbne  of  the 
names,  except  Damian  and  Justin,  seem  to  be  Italian, 
but  rather  made  at  pleasure ;  so  that  I  doubt  whether 
the  story  be  really  of  Italian  growth.  The  adventure 
of  the  pear-tree  I  find  in  a  small  collection  of  Latin 
fables,  written  by  one  Adolphus,  in  elegiac  verses  of 
his  fashion,  in  the  year  1316.  .  .  .  'Whatever  was  the 
real  origin  of  the  Tale,  the  machinery  of  the  fairies, 
which  Chaucer  has  used  so  happily,  was  probably 
added  by  himself ;  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  his  Pluto  and  Proserpina  were  the  true  progenitors 
of  Oberon  and  Titania ;  or  rather,  that  they  themselves 
have,  once  at  least,  deigned  to  revisit  our  poetical  sys- 
tem under  the  latter  names." 

19  Of  the  laity ;  but  perhaps,  since  the  word  is  of  two- 
fold meaning,  Chaucer  intends  a  hit  at  the  secular 
clergy,  who,  unlike  the  regular  orders,  did  not  live 
separate- from  the  world,  but  shared  in  all  its  interests 
and  pleasures— all  the  more  easily  and  freely,  that  they 
had  not  the  civil  restraint  of  marriage. 

20  Inclination. 
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loS 


That  day  and  night  he  did  all  that  he  can 

To  espy  wkere  that  he  might  wedded  be ; 

Praying  our  Lord  to  grants  him,  that  he 

Mighte  once  knowen  of  that  hlissful  life 

That  is  betwixt  a  husband  and  his  wife, 

And  for  to  live  under  that  holy  bond 

With  which  God  firsts  man  and  woman  bond. 

"None  other  life,"  said  he,  "is  worth  a  bean  ; 

For  wedlock  is  so  easy,  and  so  clean. 

That  in  this  world  it  is  a  paradise." 

Thus  said  this  olde  knight,  that  was  so  wise. 

And  certainly,  as  sooth  ^  as  God  is  king, 

To  take  a  wife  it  is  a  glorious  thing. 

And  namely  ^  when  a  man  is  old  and  hoar. 

Then  is  a  wife  the  fruit  of  his  treasor ; 

Then  should  he  take  a  young  wife  and  a  fair, 

On  which  he  might  engender  him  an  heir, 

And  lead  his  life  in  joy  and  in  solace  ;  * 

■Whereas  these  bachelors  singen  "  Alas  ! " 

When  that  they  find  any  adversity 

In  love,  which  is  but  childish  vanity. 

And  truely  it  sits*  well  to  be  so, 

That  bachelors  have  often  pain  and  woe  : 

On  brittle  ground  they  build,  and  brittleness 

They  finde,  when  they  weene  sickerness : ' 

They  live  but  as  a  bird  or  as  a  beast. 

In  liberty,  and  under  no  arrest ; ' 

Whereas  a  wedded  man  in  his  estate 

liveth  a  life  blissful  and  ordinate. 

Under  the  yoke  of  marri&ge  y-bound  ; 

Well  may  his  heart  in  joy  and  bliss  abound. 

For  who  can  be  so  buxom  '  as  a  wife  ? 

Who  is  so  true,  and  eke  so  attentive 

To  keep  '  him,  sick  and  whole,  as  is  his  make  ?  " 

For  weal  or  woe  she  will  him  not  forsake : 

She  is  not  weary  him  to  love  and  serve. 

Though  that  he  lie  bedrid  until  he  sterve.^" 

And  yet  some  clerkes  say  it  is  not  so  ; 

Of  which  he,  Theophrast,  is  one  of  tho  :^^ 

What  force  "  though  Theophrast  list  for  to  lie  ? 

"Take  no  wife,"  quoth  he,  "for  husbandry,  i' 
As  for  to  spare  in  household  thy  dispence ; 
A  true  servant  doth  more  diligence 
Thy  good  to  keep,  than  doth  thine  owen  wife. 
For  she  will  claim  a  half  part  all  her  life. 
And  if  that  thou  be  sick,  so  God  me  save. 
Thy  very  friendes,  or  a  true  knave,'* 
WUl  keep  thee  bef  than  she,  that  waiteth  aye 
After  1'  thy  good,  and  hath  done  many  a  day." 
This  sentence,  and  a  hundred  times  worse, 
Writeth  this  man,  there  God  his  bones  curse. 
But  take  no  keep ''  of  all  such  vanity. 
Defy  '^  The6phra8t,  and  hearken  to  me. 

A  wife  is  Godde's  gifte  verily ; 
AU  other  manner  giftes  hardily,^' 
As  landes,  rentes,  pasture,  or  commfinej^" 
Or  mebles,"  iill  be  giftes  of  fortfine, 

1  True.  2  Especially. 

3  Mirth,  delight.  *  Becomes,  befits. 

'  Think  that  there  is  security. 

6  Check,  control.  7  Obedient. 

8  Care  for,  attend  to.  »  Mate. 

10  Die.  »  Those.  "  What  matter. 

13  Thrift.  This  and  the  next  eight  lines  are  taken 
from  the  "Liber  aureolus  Theophrast!  de  nuptUa," 
quoted  by  Hieronymus,  "  Contra  Jovinianum,"  and 
thence  again  by  John  of  Salisbury. 


That  passen  as  a  shadow  on  the  wall : 

But  dread  ^  thou  not,  if  plainly  speak  I  shall, 

A  wife  will  last,  and  in  thine  house  endure. 

Well  longer  than  thee  list,  pariventure.^' 

Marriage  is  a  full  great  sacrament ; 

He  which  that  hath  no  wife,  I  hold  him  shent ;  ^ 

He  liveth  helpless,  and  all  desolate 

(I  speak  of  folk  in  secular  estate 'i') : 

And  hearken  why,— I  say  not  this  for  nought,— 

That  woman  is  for  manne's  help  y-wrought. 

The  highe  God,  when  he  had  Adam  maked, 

And  saw  him  all  alone  belly  naked, 

God  of  his  greate  goodness  saide  then. 

Let  us  now  make  a  help  unto  this  man 

Like  to  himself ;  and  then  he  made  him  Eve. 

Here  may  ye  see,  and  hereby  may  ye  preve,^^ 

That  a  wife  is  man's  help  and  his  comf6rt. 

His  paradise  terrestre  and  his  disport. 

So  buxom '"  and  so  virtuous  is  she. 

They  muste  needes  live  in  unity ; 

One  flesh  they  be,  and  one  blood,  as  I  guess. 

With  but  one  heart  in  weal  and  in  distress. 

A  wife?    Ah !  Saint  Marf,  ben'dicite, 

How  might  a  man  have  any  adversity 

That  hath  a  wife  ?  certes  I  cannot  say 

The  bliss  the  which  that  is  betwixt  them  tway. 

There  may  no  tongue  it  tell,  or  hearte  think. 

If  he  be  poor,  she  helpeth  him  to  swink ;  ^ 

She  keeps  his  good,  and  wasteth  never  a  deal  ;^ 

All  that  her  husband  list,  her  liketh '"  well ; 

She  saith  not  ones  Nay,  when  lie  saith  Yea; 

"Do  this,"  saith  he ;  "  All  ready.  Sir,"  Saith  she. 

O  blissful  order,  wedlock  preciofis ! 

Thou  art  so  merry,  and  eke  so  virtuous, 

And  so  commended  and  approved  eke. 

That  every  man  that  holds  him  worth  a  leek 

Upon  his  bare  knees  ought  all  his  life 

To  thank  his  God,  that  him  hath  sent  a  wife ; 

Or  elles  pray  to  God  him  for  to  send 

A  wife,  to  last  unto  his  life's  end. 

For  tlien  his  life  is  set  in  sickemess,3i 

He  may  not  be  deceived,  as  I  guess. 

So  that  he  work  after  his  wife's  rede ;  ^^ 

Then  may  he  boldely  bear  up  his  head. 

They  be  so  true,  and  therewithal  so  wise. 

For  which,  if  thou  wilt  worken  as  the  wise. 

Do  alway  so  as  women  will  thee  rede.'^ 

Lo  how- that  Jacob,  as  these  clerkes  read. 
By  good  counsel  of  his  mother  Bebecc' 
Boande  the  kidde's  skin  about  his  neck ; 
For  which  his  father's  benison  ^  he  wan. 
Lo  Judith,  as  the  story  telle  can. 
By  good  counsel  she  Godde's  people  kept. 
And  slew  him,  Holofemes,  while  he  slept. 
Lo  Abigail,  by  good  counsel,  how  she 
Saved  her  husband  Nabal,  when  that  he 
Should  have  been  slain.     And  lo,  Esther  also 

1*  Servant.  15  Better. 

If)  Waits  on,  longs  to  have.  17  Heed,  notice. 

19  Distrust.  13  Truly.  20  Common  land. 

21  Movables,  furniture,  &c. ;  French,  "meubles." 

22  Doubt.              23  Perhaps.  2-1  Ruined. 
25  Who  are  not  of  the  clergy,  2fi  Prove. 
27  Obedient,  complying,  28  Labour. 
29  Whit.  30  Pleaseth. 
31  Security.  32  Counsel, 
33  Benedictioo. 
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By  counsel  good  deliver'd  out  of  woo 
The  people  of  God,  and  made  him,  Maxdoche, 
Of  Assuere  enhanced  ^  for  to  be. 
There  is  nothing:  in  gree  superlative  ^ 
(As  saith  Senec)  above  a  humble  vrife. 
Suffer  thy  wife's  tongue,  as  Cato  bit ;  ^ 
She  shall  command,  and  thou  shalt  suffer  it. 
And  yet  she  will  obey  of  courtesy. 
A  wife  is  keeper  of  thine  husbandry  : 
Well  may  the  eicke  man  bewail  and  weep, 
There  as  there  is  no  wife  the' house  to  keep. 
I  wame  thee,  if  wisely  thou  wilt  wirch,* 
Love  well  thy  wife,  as  Christ  lovpth  his  church : 
Thou  lov'st  thyself,  if  thou  lovest  thy  wife. 
Ko  man  hateth  his  flesh,  but  in  his  life 
He  f ost'reth  it ;  and  therefore  bid  I  thee 
Cherish  thy  wife,  or  thou,  shalt  never  thfi." 
Husband  and  wife,  what  so  men  jape  or  play,^ 
Of  worldly  folk  holde  the  sicker'  way ; 
They  be  so  knit,  there  may  no  harm  betide, 
And  namely  *  upon  the  wife's  side. 

For  which  this  January,  of  whom  I  told, 
Consider'd  hath,  within  his  daySs  old. 
The  lusty  life,  the  virtuous  qui^t. 
That  is  in  marriage  honey-sweet. 
And  for  his  friends  upon  a  day  he  sent 
To  tell  them  the  effect  of  his  intent. 
With  face  sad,'  his  tale  he  hath  them  told : 
He  saidB,  "  Friendes,  I  am  hoar  and  old. 
And  almost  (God  wot)  on  my  pitte's  i"  brink, 
TTpon  my  soule  somewhat  must  I  think. 
I  have  my  body  foolishly  dispended, 
Blessed  be  God  that  it  shaU  be  amended; 
For  I  will  be  certain  a  wedded  man. 
And  that  anon  in  all  the  haste  I  can. 
Unto  some  maiden,  fair  and  tender  of  age ; 
I  pray  you  shapB^'-  for  my  marriage 
AU  suddenly,  for  I  will  not  abide  : 
And  I  will  fond  I''  to  6spy,  on  my  side. 
To  whom  I  may  be  wedded  hastily. 
But  forasmuch  as  ye  be  more  than  I, 
Ye  shalle  rather  ^'  such  a  thing  espy 
Than  I,  and  where  me  best  were  to  ally. 
But  one  thing  warn  I  you,  my  friendes  dear, 
I  will  none  old  wife  have  in  no  mann6re : 
She  shall  not  passe  sixteen  year  certain. 
Old  fish  and  younge  flesh  would  I  have  fain. 
Better,"  quoth  he,  "  a  pike  than  a  pickerel," 
And  better  than  old  beef  is  tender  veal. 
I  will  no  woman  thirty  year  of  age. 
It  is  but  beanestraw  and  great  forfi,ge. 
And  eke  these  olde  widows  (God  it  wot) 
They  connB  '^  so  mUch  craft  on  Wade's  boat,^^ 
So  muche  brooke  harm  ^'  when  that  them  lesfc,'^ 
tfhat  with  them  should  I  never  Uve  in  rest. 
For  sundry  schboles  makB  subtle  clerkes ; 

1  Adranoed  in  dignity, 
s  To  be  esteemed  in  the  highest  degree. 
3  Bade.  *  Work.  *  Thrive. 

*>  Let  men  jest  and  laugh  as  they  will. 
7  Sure.  *  Especlaily.        9  Grave,  earnest. 

10  Grave's.  "  Arrange,  contrive.         '1  Try. 

13  Sooner.  i*  Young  pike.  15  Know. 

16  "Wado's  boat"  was  called  Guingelot;  and  in  It, 
according  to  the  old  romance,  the  owner  underwent  a 
long  series  of  wild  adventures,  and  performed  many 
strange  exploits.  The  romance  is  lost,  and  therefore 
the  exact  force  of  the  phrase  in  the  text  Is  uncertain ; 


f  Toman  of  many  schoolSs  half  a  clerk  is. 
ut  certainly  a  young  thing  men  may  guy,'' 
ight  as   men  may  ^arm  wax  with  handes 
ply.20        IC^^   ---^ 
Wherefore  I  say  you  plainly  in  a  clause, 
I  win  none  old  wife  have,  right  for  this  cause. 
For  if  so  were  I  hadde  such  mischance. 
That  I  in  her  could  have  no  pleasanoe. 
Then  should  I  lead  my  life  in  avotttrie,^' 
And  go  straight  to  the  devil  when  I  die. 
Ifor  chUdreu  should  I  none  upon  her  getten : 
Yet  were  me  lever  ^^  houudes  had  me  eaten 
Than  that  mine  heritage  shouldS  fall 
In  strange  hands :  and  this  I  teU  you  all. 
I  doubte  not  I  know  the  cause  why 
Men  shouldS  wed :  and  farthermore  know  I 
There  speaketh  many  a  man  of  marri&ge 
That  knows  no  more  of  it  than  doth  my  page. 
For  what  causes  a  man  should  take  a  wife. 
If  he  ne  may  not  live  chaste  his  life, 
Take  him  a  wife  with  great  devoti6n. 
Because  of  lawful  procreati6n 
Of  children,  to  th'  honotir  of  God  above. 
And  not  only  for  paramour  or  love  ; 
And  for  they  shouldS  lechery  eschew, 
And  yield  their  debte  when  that  it  is  due  : 
Or  for  that  each  of  them  should  help  the  other 
In  mischief,  23  ^g  a  sister  shall  the  brother. 
And  live  in  chastity  full  holily. 
But,  Sirgs,  by  your  leave,  that  am  not  I, 
For,  God  be  thanked,  I  dare  make  avannt,^* 
I  feel  my  limbes  stark  ^  and  sufiSsant 
To  do  all  that  a  man  belongeth  to : 
I.wot  myself e  best  what  I  may  do. 
Khough  I  be  hoar,  I  fare  as  doth  a  tree, 
■That  blossoms  ere  the  fruit  y-waxen^^  be ; 
[The  blossomy  tree  is  neither  dry  nor  dead ; 
I  feel  me  nowhere  hoar  but  on  my  head. 
Mine  heart  and  all  my  limbes  are  as  green 
As  laurel  through  the  year  is  for  to  seen.^' 
And,  since  that  ye  have  heard  aU  mine  intent, 
I  pray  you  to  my  will  ye  would  assent." 
DiversB  men  diversSly  him  told 
Of  marri&ge  many  exalnples  old ; 
Some  blamed  it,  some  praised  it,  cert&ic ; 
But  at  the  laste,  shortly  for  to  sayn 
(As  all  day  ^  falleth  altercation 
BetwixtS  friends  in  disputati6n), 
There  fell  a  strife  betwixt  his  brethren  two, 
Of  which  that  one  was  called  Placebo, 
Justinus  soothly  called  was  that  other. 
Placebo  said ;  "  O  January,  brother. 
Full  little  need  have  ye,  my  lord  so  dear, 
Counsel  to  ask  of  any  that  is  here : 
But  that  ye  be  so  full  of  sapience. 
That  you  not  liketh,  for  your  high  prudence, 

but  Mr  Wright  seems  to  be  waitanted  in  supposing 
that  Wade's  adventures  were  cited  as  examples  of  craft 
and  cunning — that  the  hero,  in  fact,  was  a  kind  of 
Northern  THysses.  It  is  possible  that  to  the  same 
source  we  may  trace  the  proverbial  phrase,  found  in 
Chaucer's  "  Remedy  of  Love,"  to  "bear  Watti's  pack" 
—signifying  to  be  duped  or  beguiled. 

17  So  much  mischief  can  they  perform,  employ. 

18  Pleases.         19  Guide.  so  Bend,  mould. 
21  Adultery.       22  I  would  rather.     23  Trouble. 

2*  Boast.  25  strong.  26  Grown. 

27  See.  28  Constantly,  every  day. 
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To  waive  ^  from  the  -word  of  Solomon. 
This  word  said  lie  unto  us  every  one ; 
Work  aJlS  thing  by  counsel, — thus  said  he,— 
And  thenne  shalt  thou  not  repents  thee. 
But  though  that  Solomon  spake  such  a  word, 
Idme  owen  dearS  brother  ajid  my  lord, 
So  wisly^  God  my  Bonis  bring  at  rest, 
I  hold  your  owen  counsel  is  the  best. 
For,  brother  mine,  take  of  me  this  motive ; " 
I  have  now  been  a  court-man  all  my  life, 
And,  God  it  wot,  though  I  unworthy  be, 
I  havg  standen  in  full  great  degree 
Aboute  lordSs  of  full  high  estate ; 
Yet  had  I  ne'er  with  none  of  them  debate ; 
I  never  them  contr&ried  truSly. 
I  know  well  that  my  lord  can*  more  than  I ; 
What  that  he  saith,  I  hold  it  firm  and  stable, 
I  say  the  same,  or  else  a  thing  sembl&ble, 
A  full  great  fool  is  any  counsellor 
That  serveth  any  lord  of  high  honofir, 
That  dare  presume,  or  ones  thinken  it. 
That  his  counsel  should  pass  his  lorde's  wit. 
Nay,  lordes  be  no  fooles,  by  my  fay. 
Te  have  yourselfS  shewed  here  to-day 
So  high  sentSnce,^  so  holHy  and  well. 
That  I  consent,  and  c6nfirm  every  deal^ 
Tour  wordes  all,  and  your  opiniofin. 
By  God,  there  is  no  man  in  all  this  town 
Nor  in  It41e,  could  better  have  y-said : 
Christ  holds  him  of  this  counsel  well  apaid.' 
And  truSly  it  is  a  high  courSge 
Of  any  man  that  stopen  8  is  in  age, 
To  take  a  young  vrif e,  by  my  father's  kin  j 
Tour  hearts  hangeth  on  a  jolly  pin. 
Do  now  in  this  matter  right  as  you  lest, 
For  finally  I  hold  it  for  the  best." 

Justiaus,  that  aye  stUlS  sat  and  heard. 
Bight  in  this  wise  to  Placebo  answer'd. 
"  Now,  brother  mine,  be  patient  I  pray, 
grace  ye  have  said,  and  hearken  what  I  say. 
Senec,  among  his  other  wordes  wise, 
Saith,  that  a  man  ought  liim  right  well  advise,^ 
To  whom  he  gives  his  land  or  his  chattel. 
And  since  I  ought  advise  me  right  well 
To  whom  I  give  my  good  away  from  me, 
Well  more  I  ought  advisS  me,  pardie. 
To  whom  I  give  my  body :  for  alway 
I  warn  you  well  it  is  no  ohildS's  play 
To  take  a  wife  without  advisBment. 
Men  must  inquire  (this  is  mine  assent) 
Whe'er  she  be  wise,  or  sober,  or  dronkelew.i" 
Or  proud,  or  any  other  ways  a  shrew, 
A  ohidester,^  or  a  waster  of  thy  good. 
Or  rich  or  poor ;  or  else  a  man  is  wood.i" 
Albeit  so,  that  no  man  finds  shall 
None  in  this  world,  that  trotteth  whole  in  aU,i' 
Nor  man,  nor  beast,  such  as  men  can  devise,'^ 
But  nathelesB  it  ought  enough  suflice 
With  any  wife,  if  so  were  that  she  had 

1  Depart,  deviate.    ,  2  Surely. 

3  Advice,  encouragement.  *  Knows, 

5  Judgment,  sentiment. 

6  In  every  point.  7  Satisfied. 
8  Advanced ;  past  participle  of  "step."    Elsewliere 

"y-stept  in  age"  is  used  by  Chaucer. 
8  Consider. 


More  goods  thewSs  i'  than  her  vices  bad : 

And  all  this  asketh  leisure  to  inquere. 

For,  God  it  wot,  I  have  wept  many  a  tear 

Full  privily,  since  I  have  had  a  wife.    ' 

Praise  whoso  will  a  wedded  manne's  life, 

Certes,  I  find  in  it  but  cost  and  care, 

And  observances  of  all  blisses  bare. 

And  yet,  God  wot,  my  neighSbours  about. 

And  namely  i'  of  women  many  a  rout," 

Say  that  I  have  the  mostS  steadfast  wife, 

And  eke  the  meekest  one,  that  beareth  life. 

But  I  know  best  where  wringeth  "^  me  my  shoe. 

Ye  may  for  me  right  as  you  likS  do. 

AdvisS  you,  ye  be  a  man  of  age. 

How  that  ye  enter  into  marriage ; 

And  namely^"  with  a  young  wife  and  a  fair. 

By  him  that  madS  water,  fire,  earth,  air, 

The  youngest  man  that  is  in  all  this  rout  i' 

Is  busy  enough  to  bringeu  it  about 

To  have  his  wife  alonS,  trusts  me  : 

Ye  shall  not  please  her  fully  yearSs  three. 

This  is  to  say,  to  do  her  full  pleas^nce. 

A  wife  asketh  full  many  an  observance. 

I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  evil  apaid."  ^^ 

"  Well,"  quoth  this  January,  "  and  hast  thou 
said? 
Straw  for  thy  Senec,  and  for  thy  proverbs, 
I  counts  not  a  pannier  full  of  herbs 
Of  schools  termSs ;  wiser  men  than  thou. 
As  thou  hast  heard,  assented  here  right  now 
To  my  purpose :  Placebo,  what  say  ye  ?  " 
"I  say  it  is  a  cursed 2°  man,"  quoth  he, 
"That  letteth^i matrimony,  sickerly." 
And  with  that  word  they  rise  up  suddenly. 
And  be  assented  fully,  that  he  should 
Be  wedded  when  him  list,  and  where  he  would. 

High  fantasy  and  curious  business 
From  day  to  day  gan  in  the  soul  impress  -- 
Of  January  about  his  marriSge. 
Many  a  fair  shape,  and  many  a  fair  vis&ge 
There  passed  through  his  hearts  night  by  night. 
Aa  whoso  took  a  mirror  poUsh'd  bright. 
And  set  it  in  a  common  market-place, 
Then  should  he  see  many  a  figure  pace 
By  his  mirr6r ;  and  in  the  samS  wise 
Gan  January  in  his  thought  devise 
Of  maidens,  which  that  dwelte  him  beside  : 
He  wiste  not  where  that  he  might  abide. ^^ 
For  if  that  one  had  beauty  in  her  face, 
Another  stood  so  in  the  people's  grace 
For  her  sadness  2*  and  her  benignity, 
That  of  the  people  greatest  voice  had  she : 
And  some  were  rich  and  had  a  badde  name. 
But  natheless,  betwixt  earnest  and  game, 
He  at  the  last  appointed  him  on  one, 
And  let  all  others  from  his  hearts  gon. 
And  chose  her  of  his  own  authority ; 
For  love  is  blind  all  day,  and  may  not  see. 
And  when  that  he  was  into  bed  y-brought. 


10  Given  to  drink.  "  A  scold. 

12  Mad.  IS  Sound  in  e^ery  point, 

u  Describe,  tell.        ">  Qualities.       16  Especially. 
17  Company.  '8  Pinches.         i^  Displeased. 

20  Ill-natured,  wicked.  21  Hindereth. 
22  Imprint  themselves.          23  gtay,  fix  his  choice. 

21  BedateaesE. 
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He  pourtray'd  in  his  heart  and  in  his  thought 
Her  freshe  beauty,  and  her  ag&tender, 
Her  middle  small,  her  arraSs  long  and  slender, 
Her  wise  governance,  her  gentleness, 
Her  womanly  bearing,  and  her  sadness.' 
And  when  that  he  on  her  was  condescended,' 
He  thought  hla  choice  might  not  be  amended ; 
For  when  that  he  himself  concluded  had. 
He  thought  each  other  manne's  wit  so  bad. 
That  impossible  it  wer6  to  reply 
Against  hia  choice  ;  this  was  his  fantasy. 
His  friendes  sent  he  to,  at  his  instance. 
And  prayed  them  to  do  him  that  pleas&nce. 
That  hastily  they  would  unto  him  come  ; 
He  would  abridge  their  labour  all  and  some  : 
Needed  no  more  for  them  to  go  nor  ride,' 
He  was  appointed  where  he  would  abide.* 
Placebo  came,  and  eke  his  friendes  soon. 
And  alderfirst '  he  bade  them  all  a  boon," 
That  none  of  them  no  arguments  would  make 
Against  the  purpose  that  he  had  y-take  : 
Which  purpose  was  pleaa&nt  to  God,  said  ho, 
And  very  ground  of  his  prosperity. 
He  said,  there  was  a  maiden  in  the  town. 
Which  that  of  beauty  hadde  great  renown ; 
All'  were  it  so  she  were  of  small  degree, 
Sufficed  him  her  youth  and  her  beaut;f ; 
Which  maid,  he  said,  he  would  have  to  his  wife, 
To  lead  in  ease  and  holiness  his  life ; 
And  thanked  God,  that  he  might  have  her  all. 
That  no  wight  with  his  blisse  jjarte  ^  shall ; 
And  prayed  them  to  labour  in  this  need, 
And  shape  that  he  faile  not  to  speed : 
For  then,  he  said,  his  spirit  was  at  ease. 
"Then   is,"  quoth  he,  "nothing  may  me  dis- 
please. 
Save  one  thing  pricketh  in  my  conscience. 
The  which  I  will  rehearse  in  your  presence. 
I  have,"  quoth  he,  "  heard  said,  fuU  yore  "  ago. 
There  may  no  man  have  perfect  blisses  two. 
This  is  to  say,  on  earth  and  eke  in  heaven. 
For  though  he  keep  him  from  the  sinnes  seven. 
And  eke  from  every  branch  of  thilke  tree,^** 
Yet  is  there  so  perfect  felicity. 
And  so  great  ease  and  lust,^^  in  marriage. 
That  ev'r  I  am  aghast,i2  now  in  mine  age 
That  I  shall  lead  now  so  merry  a  life. 
So  delicate,  withoute  woe  or  strife. 
That  I  shall  have  mine  heav'n  on  earthe  here.  - 
For  since  that  very  heav'n  is  bought  so  dear, 
With  tribulati6n  and  great  penance. 
How  should  I  then,  living  in  such  pleasanoe 
As  alle  wedded  men  do  with  their  wives, 
Come   to   the   bliss   where    Christ    etem   on 

live  is !  ^ 
This  is  my  dread ; "  and  ye,  my  brethren  tway, 
Assoile"  me  this  question,  I  you  pray." 

Justinus,  which  that  hated  his  foU^, 
Answ&'d  anon  right  in  his  japery ;'" 

1  Sedsteneas.  ^  Had  selected  her. 

3  In  quest  of  a  wife  fpr  him,  as  they  had  promised. 

4  He  had  definitively  made  his  choice. 

6  First  of  all.     ,    ^  Asked  a  favour,  made  a  request. 

7  Although.  8  Have  a  share.  9  Long. 
10  That  treo  of  original  sin,  of  which  the  special  ^QS 

are  the  branches.  "  Comfort  and  pleasure, 

12  Alarmed,  afraid.  "  Lives  eternally. 


And,  for  he  would  his  longe  tale  abridge, 

He  wouldS  no  authority"  allege. 

But  saide ;  "Sir,  so  there  be  none  obstacle 

Other  than  this,  God  of  his  high  mir&cle. 

And  of  his  mercy,  may  so  for  you  wiroh," 

That,  ere  ye  have  your  rights  of  holy  church. 

Ye  may  repent  of  wedded  manne's  life. 

In  which  ye  say  there  is  no  woe  nor  strife : 

And  elles  God  forbid,  hut  if  "  he  sent 

A  wedded  man  his  grace  him  to  repent 

Well  often,  rather  than  a  single  man. 

And  therefore,  Sir,  the  beste  rede  I  can,^" 

Despair  you  not,  but  have  in  your  mem5ry, 

Par&venture  she  may  be  your  purgatdry ; 

She  may  be  Godde's  means,  and  Godde's  whip  ; 

And  then  your  soul  shall  up  to  heaven  skip 

Swifter  than  doth  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

I  hope  to  God  hereafter  ye  shall  know 

That  there  is  none  so  great  felicity 

In  marri&ge,  nor  ever  more  shall  be, 

That  you  shall  let  '^  of  your  salvati6n ; 

So  that  ye  use,  as  skill  is  and  reas5n. 

The  lustes  ''^  of  your  wife  attemperly,?' 

And  that  ye  please  her  not  too  amorously. 

And  that  ye  keep  you  eke  from  other  sin. 

My  tale  is  done,  for  my  wit  is  but  thin. 

Be  not  aghast"  hereof,  my  brother  dear, 

But  let  us  waden  out  of  this  matt^re. 

The  Wife  of  Bath,  if  ye  have  understand. 

Of  marriage,  which  ye  have  now  in  hand. 

Declared  hath  full  well  in  little  space ; 

Fare  ye  now  well,  God  have  you  in  his  grace." 

And  with  this  word  this  Justin'  and  his  brother 
Have  ta'en  their  leave,  and  each  of  them  of  other. 
And  when  they  saw  that  it  must  needes  be. 
They  wroughte  so,  by  sleight  and  wise  treaty. 
That  she,  this  maiden,  which  that  Mains  hight,^ 
As  hastily  as  ever  that  she  might, 
Shall  wedded  be  unto  this  January. 
I  trow  it  were  too  longe  you  to  tarry. 
If  I  told  you  of  every  script  and  band  ^* 
By  which  she  was  feofEed  in  his  land ; 
Or  for  to  reckon  of  her  rich  array. 
But  fii;ially  y-comen  is  the  day 
That  to  the  cliurche  bothe  be  they  went, 
For  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament. 
Forth  came  the  priest,  with  stole  about  his  neck. 
And  bade  her  be  like  Sarah  and  Bebeoo' 
In  wisdom  and  in  truth  of  marriage ; 
And  said  his  orisons,  as  is  u9S,ge, 
And  crouched  ^^  them,  and  bade  ^^  God  should 

them  bless,  > 

And  made  all  sicker  ^^  enough  with  holiness. 

Thus  be  they  wedded  with>solemnity ; 
And  at  the  feaste  sat  both  he  and  she. 
With  other  worthy  folk,  upon  the  dais. 
All  full  of  ]oy  and  bliss  is  the  palace, 
And  full  of  instruments,  and  of  vitaiUe, 
The  moste  dainteous  ''■^  of  all  Itaie. 

14  Doubt.  15  Besolve,  answer. 

16  Mockery,  jesting  way.  17  Written  texts. 

18  Work.  19  TJnless. 

20  This  is  the  best  counsel  that  I  know. 

21  Hinder.       22  Pleasures.       23  Moderately. 

2*  Was  named.  25  Writing  and  bond. 

26  Crossed.  27  Prayed  that. 

28  Secure.  29  Delicate. 
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Before  them  stood  such  instmmentB  of  Boun', 

That  Orpheus,  nor  of  Thebes  AmphioHn, 

Ne  made  never  such  a  melody. 

At  every  course  came  iii  loud  minstrelsy. 

That  never  Joab  trumped  for  to  hear, 

Nor  he,  Theodomas,  yet  half  so  clear 

At  Thebes,  when  the  city  was  in  doubt. 

Bacchus  the  wine  them  skinked  ^  all  about. 

And  'Venus  laughed  upon  every  wight 

(For  January  was  become  her  knight. 

And  woulde  both  assaye  his  courSge 

In  liberty,  and  eke  in  marridge), 

And  with  her  firebrand  in  her  hand  about 

Danced  before  the  bride  and  all  the  rout. 

And  certainly  I  dare  right  well  say  this, 

HymSneus,  that  god  of  wedding  is, 

Saw  never  his  life  so  merry  a  wedded  man. 

Hold  thou  thy  peace,  thou  poet  Marcian,^ 

That  writest  us  that  ilke  '  wedding  merry 

Of  her  Philology  and  him  Mercfiry, 

And  of  the  songes  that  the  Muses  sung ; 

Too  small  is  both  thy  pen,  and  eke  thy  tongue. 

For  to  describen  of  this  marri&ge. 

When  tender  youth  hath  wedded  stooping  age. 

There  is  such  mirth  that  it  may  not  be  writ ; 

Assay  it  youreseU,  then  may  ye  wit* 

If  that  I  lie  or  no  in  this  matMre. 

Mains,  that  sat  with  so  benign  a  cheer,* 
Her  to  behold  it  seemed  faerie ; 
Queen  Esther  never  look'd  with  such  an  eye 
On  Assuere,  so  meek  a  look  had  she ; 
I  may  you  not  devise  all  her  beauty ; 
But  thus  much  of  her  beauty  tell  I  may. 
That  she  was  like  the  bright  morrow  of  May 
Full  iiUed  of  all  beauty  and  pleas&nce. 
This  January  is  ravish'd  in  a  trance,-^ 
At  every  time  he  looked  in  her  face  y 
But  in  his  heart  he  gan  her  to  menace. 
That  he  that  night  in  armes  would  her  strain 
Harder  than  ever  Paris  did  Heldne. 
But  natheless  yet  had  he  great  pity 
That  thilke  night  oifende  her  must  be. 
And  thought,  "Alas,  O  tender  creatlire. 
Now  woulde  God  ye  mighte  well  endure 
All  my  cour&ge,  it  is  so  sharp  and  keen ; 
I  am  aghast  °  ye  shall  it  not  sustene. 
But  God  forbid  that  I  did  all  my  might._. 
Now  woulde  God  that  it  were  waxen  night. 
And  that  the  night  would  lasten  evermo'. 
I  would  that  all  this  people  were  y-go."  ' 
And  finally  he  did  all  his  labofir. 
As  he  best  mighte,  saving  his  hono<ir. 
To  haste  them  from  the  meat  in  subtle  wise. 

The  time  came  that  reason  was  to  rise  ; 
And  after  that  men  dance,  and  drinke  fast, 

1  Poured  out ;  from  Anglo-Saxon,  "  scenean." 

2  Marcianus  Capella,  who  wrote  a  kind  of  philoso- 
phical romance,  "  De  Nuptiis  Mercurii  et  Philologise." 
"Her"  and  "him,"  two  lines  after,  like  "he"  applied 
to  Theodomas,  are  prefixed  to  the  proper  names  for 
emphasis,  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  usage. 

3  That  same,  that.  *  Know. 

5  Countenance.  6  Afraid.  1  Gone  awaj. 

8  Mad.  9  Fainted.         10  Bewail, 

u  Domestic  :  belonging  to  the  "  familia,"  or  house- 
ilold.  "  Offers. 

13  Domestic  servant;  ftom  Anglo-Saxon,  "hiwa." 
Tyrwhitt  reads  ."  false   of    holy  hue  ; "    but    Mr 


And  spices  all  about  the  house  they  cast, 
And  full  of  joy  and  bliss  is  every  man, 
All  but  a  squire,  that  highte  Damian, 
"Who  carv'd  before  the  knight  full  many  a  day ; 
He  was  so  ravish'd  on  his  lady  May, 
That  for  the  very  pain  he  was  nigh  wood ; » 
Almost  he  swelt "  and  swooned  where  he  stood, 
So  sore  had  Venus  hurt  him  with  her  brand. 
As  that  she  bare  it  dancing  in  her  hand. 
-And  to  hia  bed  he  went  him  hastily  ; 
No  more  of  him  as  at  this  time  speak  I ; 
But  there  I  let  him  weep  enough  and  plain,'" 
Till  freshe  May  will  rue  upon  his  pain. 
O  perilous  fire,  that  in  the  bedstraw  breedeth ! 
O  foe  familiar,^'  that  his  service  bedeth  !  ^ 
O  servant  traitor,  O  false  homely  hewe,'' 
Like  to  the  adder  in  bosom  sly  untrue, 
God  shield  us  alle  from  your  acquaintance ! 
O  January,  drunken  in  pleasince 
Of  marriage,  see  how  thy  Damian, 
Thine  owen  squier  and  thy  boren  "  man,' 
Intendeth  for  to  do  thee  villainy : '" 
God  grante  thee  thine  homely  foe  i^  t'  espy. 
For  in  this  world  is  no  worse  pestilence 
Than  homely  foe,  all  day  in  thy  pres&ce. 
Performed  hath  the  sun  his  arc  diurD,^' 
No  longer  may  the  body  of  him  sojourn 
On  the  horizon,  in  that  latitude  : 
Night  with  his  mantle,  that  is  dark  and  rude, 
Gan  overspread  the  hemisphere  about : 
For  which  departed  is  this  lusty  rouf 
From  January,  with  thank  on  every  side. 
Home  to  their  houses  lustily  they  ride. 
Where  as  they  do  their  thinges  as  them  lest. 
And  when  they  see  their  time  they  go  to  rest. 
Soon  after  that  this  hasty  "  January 
Will  go  to  bed,  he  will  no  longer  tarry. 
He  dranke  hippocras,  clarre,™  and  vemage  ^' 
Of  spices  hot,  to  increase  hia  cour&ge ; 
And  many  a  lectuary  had  he  full  fine. 
Such  as  the  cursed  monk  Dan  Constantine  °^ 
Hath  written  in  his  book  de  Goitu  ; 
To  eat  them  all  he  would  nothing  eschew : 
And  to  his  privy  friendes  thus  said  he : 
"  For  Godde's  love,  as  soon  as  it  may  be. 
Let  voiden  all  this  house  in  courteous  wise." 
And  they  have  done  right  as  he  will  devise. 
Men  drinken,  and  the  travers  ^^  draw  anon ; 
The  bride  is  brought  to  bed  as  still  as  stone ; 
And  when  the  bed  was  with  the  priest  y-bless'd. 
Out  of  the  chamber  every  wight  him  dress'd. 
And  January  hath  fast  in  arms  y-take 
His  freshg  May,  his  paradise,  his  make.^ 
He  lulled  her,  he  kissed  her  full  oft ; 
With  thicks  bristles  of  his  beard  unsoft, 

Wright  has  properly  restored  the  reading  adopted  in 
the  text, 

1*  Born  :  owing  to  January  faith  and  loyalty  because 
bom  in  his  household,  15  Dishonour,  outrage. 

10  Enemy  In  the  household. 

17  Diurnal.  '8  Pleasant  company. 

10  Eager.  20  Spiced  wine. 

21  A  wine  believed  tohavecome  from  Crete,  although 
its  name— Italian,  "  Vernaccia"— seems  to  be  derived 
from  Verona. 

M  A  medical  author  who  wrote  about  1080 ;  his  works 
were  printed  at  Basle  in  1638.   ,  ^  Curtains. 

2i  Mate,  consort. 


no 
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Like  to  the  skin  of  houndfish,!  sharp  as  brere  ^ 
(For  he  was  shs^v'n  all  new  in  his  mannlre), 
He  rubbed  her  upon  her  tender  face, 
And  s^de  thus ;  "Alas!  I  must  trespace 
To  you,  my  spouse,  and  you  greatly  offend. 
Ere  timS  come  that  I  will  down  descend. 
But  natheless  consider  this,"  quoth  he, 
"  There  is  no  workman,  whatsoe'er  he  be, 
That  may  both  works  well  and  hastily  : 
This  will  be  done  at  leisure  perfectly. 
It  is  no  force  2  how  longe  that  we  play ; 
In  true  wedlock  coupled  be  we  tway ; 
And  blessed  be  the  yoke  that  we  be  in, 
For  in  our  actes  may  there  be  no  sin. 
A  man  may  do  no  sinne  with  his  wife, 
Nor  hurt  himself e  with  his  owen  knife ; 
For  we  have  leave  to  play  us  by  the  law." 

Thus  labour'd  he,  till  that  the  day  gan  daw, 
And  then  he  took  a  sop  in  fine  clarr^, 
And  upright  in  his  beddS  then  sat  he. 
And  after  that  he  sang  full  loud  and  clear. 
And  kiss'd  his  wife,  and  madS  wanton  cheer. 
He  was  all  coltish,  full  of  ragerie  ^ 
And  full  of  jargon  as  a  flecked  pie. 
The  slacks  skin  about  his  necke  shaked. 
While  that  he  sang,  so  chanted  he  and  craked.^ 
But  God  wot  what  that  May  thought  in  her 

heart. 
When  sbe  him  saw  up  sitting  in  his  shirt 
In  his  night-cap,  and  with  his  neckS  lean : 
She  praised  not  his  playing  worth  a  bean. 
Then  said  he  thus ;  "  My  reste  will  I  take 
Now  day  is  come,  I  may  no  longer  wajce ; 
And  down  he  laid  his  head  and  slept  till  prime. 
And  afterward,  when  that  he  saw  his  time, 
Up  rose  January,  but  freshS  May 
Helde  her  chamber  till  the  fourthe  day, 
As  usage  is  of  wives  for  the  best. 
For  every  labour  some  time  must  have  rest,  - 
Or  elles  longe  may  he  not  endure ; 
This  is  to  say,  no  life  of  creature, 
Be  it  of  fish,  or  bird,  or  beast,  or  man. 

Now  will  I  speak  of  woeful  Damian, 
That  languisheth  for  love,  as  ye  shall  hear  ; 
Therefore  I  speak  to  him  in  this  mann^re. 
I  say ;  "  O  silly  Damian,  alas ! 
Answer  to  this  demand,  as  in  this  case, 
How  shalt  thou  to  thy  lady,  freshe  May, 
Telle  thy  woe  ?    She  will  alway  say  nay ; 
Eke  if  thou  speak,  she  will  thy  woe  bewray ;" 
God  be  thine  help,  I  cam  no  better  say. 
This  sicke  Damian  in  Venus'  fire 
So  burned  that  he  di6d  for  desire ; 
For  which  he  put  his  life  in  ^venture,' 
No  longer  might  he  in  this  wise  endure ; 
But  privily  a  penner  ^  gan  he  borrow, 
And  in  a  letter  wrote  he  all  his  sorrow, 
In  manner  of  a  o6mplaint  or  a  lay, 

1  DogBsh.  2  Briar. 

3  No  matter.  *  Wantonness. 

6  Quavered  in  Us  singing. 

6  Discover,  betray.  '  Risk. 

8  Writing-case,  carried  about  by  clerlts  or  scholars. 

9  That. 

!  10  Nearly  all  the  manuscripts  read ' '  in  two  of  Tanre ; " 
but  Tyrwhitt  has  shown  that,  setting  out  from  the  second 
degree  of  Taurus,  the  moon,  which  in  the  four  complete 


Unto  his  faire  freshe  lady  May. 

And  in  a  purse  of  silk,  hung  on  his  shirt. 

He  hath  it  put,  and  laid  it  at  his  heart. 

The  moonS,  that  at  noon  was  thilke  *  day 
That  January  had  wedded  freshe  May, 
In  ten  of  Taure,  was  into  Cancer  glided ;  i,° 
So  long  had  Mains  in  her  chamber  abided. 
As  custom  is  unto  these  nobles  all. 
A  bride  shall  not  eaten  in  the  hall 
TiU  dayes  four,  or  three  days  at  the  least, 
T-passed  be ;  then  let  her  go  to  feast. 
The  fourthe  day  complete  from  noon  to  noon, 
When  that  the  highg  masse  was  y-done. 
In  hallB  sat  this  January,  and  May, 
As  fresh  as  is  the  brighte  summer's  day. 
And  so  befeU,  how  that  this  goode  man 
Eemember'd  him  upon  this  Damian. 
And  sadde ;  "Saint  Mar^,  how  may  this  be. 
That  Damian  attendeth  not  to  me  1 
Is  he  aye  sick?  or  how  inay  this  betide?" 
His  squiers,  which  that  stoode  there  beside. 
Excused  him,  because  of  his  sickness. 
Which  letted"  him  to  do  his  business : 
None  other  causg  mighte  make  him  tarry. 
' '  That  me  forthinketh,"  '^  quoth  this  January ; 
"  He  is  a  gentle  squier,  by  my  truth ; 
If  that  he  died,  it  were  great  harm  and  ruth. 
He  is  as  wise,  as  discreet,  and  secrS,^' 
As  any  man  I  know  of  his  degree. 
And  thereto'  manly  and  eke  serviceable, 
And  for  to  be  a  thrifty  man  right  able. 
But  after  meat,  as  soon  as  ever  I  may 
I  will  myself  visit  him,  and  eke  May, 
To  do  him  all  the  comfort  that  I  can." 
And  for  that  word  him  blessed  every  man. 
That  of  his  bounty  and  his  gentleness 
He  woulde  so  comf  orten  in  sickness 
His  squiSr,  for  it  was  a  gentle  deed. 

"Dame,"  quoth  this  January,  "take  good 
heed. 
At  after  meat,  ye  with  youi  women  all 
(When  that  ye  be  in  chamb'r  out  of  this  hall). 
That  all  ye  go  to  see  this  Damian : 
Do  him  disport,  he  is  a  gentle  man ; 
And  telle  him  that  I  wiU  him  vislte. 
Have  I  nothing  but  rested  me  a  lite :  '* 
And  speed  yon  faste,  for  I  will  abide 
Till  that  ye  sleepe  faste  by  my  side." 
And  with  that  word  he  gan  imto  him  call 
A  squier,  that  was  marshal  of  his  hall. 
And  told  liiTTi  certaia  thinges  that  he  wo'ld. 
This  freshe  May  hath  straight  her  way  y-hold. 
With  all  her  women,  unto  Damian. 
Down  by  his  bedde's  side  sat  she  than,'" 
Comf6rting  him  as  goodly  as  she  may.    ' 
This  Damian,  when  that  his  time  he  say,!" 
In  secret  wise  his  purse,  and  eke  his  bill. 
In  which  that  he  y-written  had  his  will, 

days  that  Mains  spent  in  her  chamber  could  not  have 
advanced  more  than  fifty-three  degrees,  would  only 
have  been  at  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  Gemini — 
whereas,  by  reading  "  ten,"  she  is  brought  to  the  thii'd 
degree  of  Cancer. 
11  Hindered.  12  Grieves,  caliises  uneasiness. 

13  Secret,  ti-usty, 

14  When  only  I  have  rested  me  a  little. 
16  Then.  16  Saw. 
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Hath  put  into  her  hand  withoutS  more, 

Save  that  he  sighed  wondrous  deep  and  sore, 

And  softely  to  her  right  thus  said  he 

"  Mercy,  and  that  ye  not  discover 

For  I  am  dead  if  tjiat  this  thing  be 

The  purse  hath  she  in  her  bosom  hid, 

And  went  her  way  ;  ye  get  no  more  of  me ; 

But  unto  January  come  is  she, 

That  on  his  bedde's  sidS  sat  full  soft. 

He  took  her,  and  he  kissed  her  full  oft. 

And  laid  him  down  to  sleep,  and  that  anon. 

She  feigned  her  as  that  she  muste  gon 

There  as  ye  know  that  every  wight  must  need ; 

And  when  she  of  this  bill  had  taken  heed. 

She  rent  it  all  to  cloutgs  ^  at  the  last, 

And  in  the  privy  softgly  it  cast. 

Who  studieths  now  but  fairS  freshS  May? 

Adown  by  oldS  January  she  lay. 

That  sleptS,  till  the  cough  had  him  awaked : 

Anon  he  pra^d  her  stripp€  her  all  naked, 

He  would  of  her,  he  said,  have  some  pleas&nce  ; 

And  said  her  clothes  did  him  incumbrance. 

And  she  obey'd  him,  be  her  lefe  or  loth.* 

But,  lest  that  precious  ^  folk  be  with  me  wroth, 

How  that  he  wrought  I  dare  not  to  you  tell, 

Or  whether  she  thought  it  paradise  or  hell ; 

But  there  I  let  them  worken  in  their  wise 

Till  even-song  ring,  and  they  must  arise. 

Were  it  by  destiny,  or  fiventure. 
Were  it  by  influence,  or  by  natflre, 
Or  constellation,  that  in  such  estate 
The  heaven  stood  at  that  time  fortunate 
As  for  to  put  a  bill  of  Venus'  works 
(For  alle  thing  hath  time,  as  say  these  clerks], 
To  any  woman  for  to  get  her  love, 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  greate  God  above. 
That  knoweth  that  none  act  is  causeless, 
He  deem<'  of  all,  for  I  will  hold  my  peace. 
But  sooth  is  this,  how  that  this  freshe  May 
Hath  taken  such  impressi6n  that  day 
Of  pity  on  this  sicke  Damian, 
That  from  her  hearts  she  not  drive  can 
The  remembr&nce  for  to  do  him  ease.' 
"  Certain,"  thought  she,  "  whom  that  this  thing 

displease 
I  recke-not,  for  here  I  him  assure. 
To  love  him  best  of  any  creature. 
Though  he  no  mor6  haddS  than  his  shirt." 
Iio,  pity  runneth  soon  in  gentle  heart. 
Here  may  ye  see,  how  excellent  franchise  ** 
In  women  is  when  they  them  narrow  advise.^ 
Some  tyrant  is, — as  there  be  many  a  one, — 
That  hath  a  heart  as  hard  as  any  stone. 
Which  would  have  let  him  sterven  i"  in  the  place 
Well  rather  than  have  granted  him  her  grace ; 
And  then  rejoioen  in  her  cruel  pride. 
And  reckon  not  to  be  a  homicide. 

1  Or    "kldde,"    past    participle    of    "kythe"   or 
"  kithe,"  to  show  or  discover, 
a  Pragments.  3  is  thoughtful. 

4  Whether  she  were  willing  or  reluctant. 

5  Precise,  over-nice  j  Rrench,  *'  precieux,"  affected. 

6  Let  bim  judge.  '  To  satisfy  his  desire. 
8  Generosity.         '  Closely  consider.  'O  Die. 

11  Or  "  pruned ;''  carefully  trimmed  and  dressed  him- 
self. The  word  is  used  in  falconry  of  a  hawk  when  she 
picks  and  trims  her  feathers. 

13  A  dog  attending  a  hunter  with  the  bow. 


This  gentle  May,  full  filled  of  pit^, 
Eight  of  her  hand  a  letter  maked  she, 
In  which  she  granted  him  her  very  grace ; 
There  lacked  nought,  but  only  day  and  place. 
Where  that  she  might  unto  his  lust  suffice : 
For  it  shall  be  right  as  he  will  devise. 
And  when  she  saw  her  time  upon  a  day 
To  visit  this  Damian  went  thi?  May, 
And  subtilly  this  letter  down  she  thrust 
Under  his  pillow,  read  it  if  him  lust. 
She  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  hard  him  twist' 
So  secretly,  that  no  wight  of  it  wist. 
And  bade  him  be  all  whole ;  and  forth  she  went 
To  January,  when  he  for  her  sent. 
Up  rose  Damian  the  nextS  morrow. 
All  passed  was  his  sickness  and  his  sorrow. 
He  combed  him,  he  proined  "  him  and  picked, 
He  did  all  that  unto  his  lady  liked ; 
And  eke  to  January  he  went  as  low 
As  ever  did  a  dogge  for  the  bow.l^ 
He  is  so  pleasant  unto  every  man 
(For  craft  is  all,  whoso  that  do  it  can), 
That  every  wight  is  fain  to  speak  him  good ; 
And  fully  in  his  lady's  grace  he  stood. 
Thus  leave  I  Damian  about  his  need, 
And  in  my  tal6  forth  I  will  proceed. 
Some  olerkesi'  holde  that  felicit;f 
Stands  in  delight ;  and  therefore  certain  he, 
This  noble  January,  with  all  his  might 
In  honest  wise  as  longeth  to  a  knight, 
Shope  1*  him  to  live  full  deliciously : 
His  housing,  his  array,  as  honestly  i^" 
To  his  degree  was  maked  as  a  king's. 
Amonges  other  of  his  honest  things 
He  had  a  garden  walled  all  with  stone ; 
So  fair  a  garden  wot  I  nowhere  none. 
For  out  of  doubt  I  verily  suppose 
That  he  that  wrote  the  Komance  of  the  Eose  i" 
Could  not  of  it  the  beauty  well  devise ; " 
Nor  Priapus  i^  mights  not  well  suffice, 
Though  he  be  god  of  gardens,  for  to  tell 
The  beauty  of  the  garden,  and  the  well  i" 
That  stood  under  a  laurel  always  green. 
Full  often  time  he,  Pluto,  and  his  queen 
Proserpina,  and  all  their  f  aSrie, 
Disported  them  and  madS  melody 
About  that  well,  and  danced,  as  men  told. 
This  noble  knight,  this  January  old, 
Such  dainty  2»  had  in  it  to  walk  and  play, 
That  he  would  suffer  no  wight  to  bear  the  key, 
Save  he  himself,  for  of  the  small  wicket 
He  bare  always  of  silver  a  cliket,^ 
With  which,  when  that  him  list,  he  it  unshet.''^ 
And  when  that  he  would  pay  his  wife's  debt. 
In  summer  season,  thither  would  he  go. 
And  May  his  wife,  and  no  wight  but  they  two ; 
And  thinges  which  that  were  not  done  in  bed, 
13  Writers,  scholars.  "  Prepared,  arranged. 

15  Honourably,  suitably. 

16  Which  opens  with  the  description  of  a  beautitui 
garden.  ■'  "eU,  describe. 

18  Son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus ;  he  was  regarded  aa  the 
promoter  of  fertiUty  in  aU  agricultural  life,  vegetable 
and  animal ;  while  not  only  gardens,  but  fields,  flocks, 
bees— and  even  flsheries— were  supposed  to  be  uaaei 
his  protection.  ^9  fountain. 

20  Pleasure.  ^'  ^^• 

22  Unshut,  opened, 
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He  in  the  garden  them  perform'd  and  sped. 
And  in  this  wise  many  a  merry  day 
Lived  thi&  January  and  fresh  May, 
But  worldly  joy  may  not  always  endure 
To  January,  nor  to  no  creatfire. 

O  sudden  hap  1  O  thou  fort<Jne  unstable ! 
Like  to  the  scorpi6n  so  deceivS,ble,^ 
That  flatt'rest  with  thy  head  when  thou  wilt 

sting ; 
Thy  tail  is  death;  through  thine  envenoming. 
O  brittle  joy!  O  sweets  poison  quaint !  ^ 
O  monster,  that  so  subtilly  canst  paint 
Thy  giftes,  under  hue  of  steadfastness, 
That  thou  deceivest  bothe  more  and  less ! ' 
Why  hast  thou  January  thus  deoeiv'd, 
That  haddest  him  for  thy  full  friend  receiv'd  ? 
And  now  thou  hast  bereft  him  both  his  eyen. 
For  sorrow  of  which  desireth  he  to  dien. 
Alas !  this  noble  January  free, 
Amid  his  lust*  and  his  prosperity^ 
Is  waxen  blind,  and  that  all  suddenly. 
He  weeped  and  he  wailed  piteously ; 
And  therewithal  the  fire  of  jealousy 
(Lest  that  his  wife  should  fall  in  some  foU^) 
So  burnt  his  heartg,  that  he  woulde  fain, 
That  some  man  bothS  him  and  her  had  slain ; 
For  neither  after  his  death,  nor  in  his  life, 
Ne  would  he  that  she  were  no  love  nor  wife. 
But  ever  live  as  widow  in  clothes  black, 
Sole  as  the  turtle  that  hath  lost  her  make.^ 
But  at  the  last,  after  a  month  or  tway. 
His  sorrow  gan  assuage,  sooth  to  say. 
For,  when  he  wist  it  might  none  other  be. 
He  patiently  took  his  adversity  : 
Save  out  of  doubte  he  may  not  foregon 
That  he  was  jealous  evermore-in-one :  ^ 
Which  jealousy  was  so  outrageotis. 
That  neither  in  hall,  nor  in  none  other  house, 
Nor  in  none  other  place  never  the  mo' 
He  woulde  suffer  her  to  ride  or  go, 
But  if  '  that  he  had  hand  on  her  alway. 
For  which  full  often  weptS  f reshe  May, 
That  loved  Damian  so  bumingly 
That  she  must  either  dien  suddenly. 
Or  ellcs  she  must  have  him  as  her  lest :  ^ 
She  waited'  when  her  hearts  woulde  brest.'" 
Upon  that  other  side  Damian 
Becomen  is  the  sorrowfuUest  man 
That  ever  was ;  for  neither  night  nor  day 
He  mights  speak  a  word  to  freshe  May, 
As  fco  his  purpose,  of  no  such  mattSre, 
But  if  '  that  January  must  it  hear. 
That  had  a  hand  upon  her  evermo'. 
But  natheless,  by  writing  to  and  fro. 
And  privy  signes,  wist  he  what  she  meant. 
And  she  knew  eke  the  fine  '^  of  his  intent. 

0  January,  what  might  it  thee  avail, 
Though  thou  might  see  as  far  as  shippes  sail  ? 
For  as  good  is  it  blind'  deceiv'd  to  be, 

1  Deceitful.  2  Strange. 
3  Both  great  and  small, 

*  Pleasure.  ^  Mate. 

6  He  could  not  cease  to  be  jealous  continually. 

7  Unless.  8  Pleased.  9  Expected. 
10  Burst.                                             11  lind,  aim, 

12  Deceived ;  by  Mercury,  tee  note  6,  page  81, 

13  Think  confidently. 


As  be  deceived  when  a  man  may  see. 

Lo,  Argus,  which  that  had  a  hundred  eyen. 

For  all  that  ever  he  could  pore  or  pryen, 

Yet  was  he  blent ; "  and^,  God  wot,  so  be  mo', 

That  weenS  wisly  "  that  it  be  not  so : 

Pass  over  is  an  ease,  I  say  no  more. 

This  freshS  May,  of  which  I  spakS  yore. 

In  warm  wax  hath  imprinted  the  clikfit "  "V 

That  January  bare  of  the  small  wickfit 

By  which  into  his  garden  oft  he  yent ; 

And  Damian,  tbat  knew  all  her  intent,- 

The  cliket  counterfeited  privily ; 

There  is  no  more  to  say,  but  hastily 

Some  wonder  by  this  cliket  shall  betide. 

Which  ye  shall  hearen,  if  ye  will  abide. 

O  noble  Ovid,  sooth  say'st  thou,  God  wot, 
What  sleight  is  it,  if  love  be  long -and  hot. 
That  he  'U  not  find  it  out  in  some  mann&e? 
By  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  iuay  men  lear ;  ''^ 
Though  they  were  kept  fuU  long  andstrait  o'er  all. 
They  be  accorded,!"  rowningi'  through  a  wall. 
Where  no  wight  could  have  found  out  such,  a 

sleight. 
But  now  to  purpose ;  ere  that  dayes  eight 
Were  passed  of  the  month  of  July,  fill  '^ 
That  January  caught  so  great  a  will, 
Through  egging"  of  his  wife,  him  for  to  play 
In  his  garden,  and  no  wight  but  they  tway. 
That  in  a  morning  to  this  May  said  he : 
"  Rise  up,  my  wife,  my  love,  my  lady  free  ; 
The  turtle's  voice  is  heard,  mine  owen  sweet ; 
The  winter  is  gone,  with  all  his  raines  weet.-" 
Come  forth  now  with  thine  eyen  columbine. ^^ 
Well  fairer  be  thy  breasts  than  any  vrine. 
The  garden  is  enclosed  all  about ; 
Come  forth,  my  whitS  spouse  ;  for,  out  of  doubt. 
Thou  hast  me  wounded  in  mine  heart,  O  wife  : 
No  spot  in  thee  was  e'er  in  all  thy  life.  ' 
Come  forth,  and  let  us  taken  our  disport ; 
I  choose  thee  for  my  wife  and  my  oonif6rt." 
Such  olde  lewed  wordes  used  he. 
On  Damian  a  signS  madS  she. 
That  he  should  go  before  with  his  cliket. 
This  Damian  then  hath  opened  the  wicket. 
And  in  he  start,  and  that  in  such  mannere 
That  no  wight  might  him  either  see  or  hear ; 
And  still  he  sat  under  a  bush.    Anon 
This  January,  as  blind  as  is  a  stone. 
With  Mains  in  his  hand,  and  no  wight  mo'. 
Into  this  freshe  garden  is  y-go. 
And  clapped  to  the  wicket  suddenly. 
' '  Now,  wife, "  quoth  he, "  here  is  but  thou  and  I ; 
Thou  art  the  creature  that  I  bests  love : 
For,  by  that  Lord  that  dits  in  heav'u  above. 
Lever  ^  I  had  to  dien  on  a  knife. 
Than  thee  oSendS,  dearS  truS  wife. 
For  Godde's  sakS,  think  how  I  thee  chees  ^ 
Not  for  no  covetise  ^  doubtSless, 
But  only  for  the  love  I  had  to  thee. 

11  Taken  an  impression  of  the  key. 

15  Leaci. 

16  They  exchanged  the  assurances  of  their  love ;  came 
to  an  agreement.  17  Whispering 

18  It  befell,  it  happened.  19  Inciting 

so  Wet.    See  Song  of  Solomon,  Chap.  ii. 

31  Dove's  eves.  aa  Bather 


■  Dove's  eyes. 
23  Ohose. 


2«  Covetousness, 
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jid  though  that  I  be  old,  and  may  not  see, 
;e  to  me  true,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
erteB  three  thinges  shall  ye  win  thereby : 
irst,  love  of  Christ,  and  to  yourself  honofir, 
.nd  all  mine  heritage,  town  and  tow'r. 
give  it  you,  make  charters  aa  you  lest ; 
'his  shall  be  done  to-morrow  ere  sun  rest, 

0  wisly  ^  God  my  soule  bring  to  bliss ! 
pray  yoii,  on  this  covenant  me  kiss. 

Lnd  though  that  I  be  jealous,  wite  ^  me  not ; 
fe  be  so  deep  imprinted  in  my  thought, 
'hat  when  that  I  consider  your  beauty, 
Lnd  therewithal  th'  unlikely  '  eld  of  me, 

may  not,  certes,  though  I  shoulde  die, 
forbear  to  be  out  of  your  company, 
te  very  love  ;  this  ia  withoute  doubt : 
^■ow  kiss  me,  wife,  and  let  us  roam  about." 

This  freshe  May,   when   she   these  wordes 
heard, 
Jenignely  to  January  anawSr'd ; 
Jut  first  and  forward  she  began  to  weep : 
'  I  have,"  quoth  she,  "  a  soule  for  to  keep 
is  well  as  ye,  and  also  mine  honotir, 
i.nd  of  my  wifehood  thilke  tender  flow'r 
iPhich  that  I  have  assured  in  your  bond, 
ffheu,that  the  priest  to  you  my  body  bond  : 
(Therefore  I  will  answer  ia  this  mannere, 
ffith  leave  of  you,  mine  owen  lord  so  dear. 
[  pray  to  God,  that  never  dawn  the  day 
That  I  ne  sterve,^  as  foul  as  woman  may, 
[f  e'er  I  do  unto  my  kin  that  shame, 
Dr  elles  I  impaire  so  my  name, 
rhat.1  be  false ;  and  if  I  do  that  lack, 
Do°  strippe  me,  and  put  me  in  a  sack, 
And  in  the  nexte  river  do'°  me  drench :  ° 

1  am  a  gentle  woman,  and  no  wench. 

Why  speak  ye  thus  ?  but  men  be  e'er  untrue, 
And  women  have  reproof  of  you  aye  new. 
Ye  know  none  other  dalliance,  I  believe. 
But  speak  to  us  of  untrust  and  repreve.'" 
And  with  that  word  she  saw  where  Damian 
Sat  in  the  bush,  and  coughe  she  began  ; 
And  with  her  finger  signe  made  she. 
That  Damian  should  climb  upon  a  tree 
That  charged  was  with  fruit ;  and  up  he  went : 
For  verily  he  knew  all  her  intent. 
And  every  signe  that  she  coulde  make. 
Better  thitn  January  her  own  make.^ 
For  in  a  letter  she  had  told  him  all 
Of  this  matter,  how  that  he  works  shall. 
And  thus  I  leave  him  sitting  in  the  perry,° 
And  January  and  May  roaming  full  merry. 

Bright  was  the  day,  and  blue  the  firmament ; 
Phffibus  of  gold  his  streames  down  had  sent 
To  gladden  every  flow'r  with  his  warmngss ; 
He  was  that  time  in  Geminig,  I  guess. 
But  little  from  his  declinati6n 
Of  Cancer,  Jove's  exaltation. 
And  so  befell,  in  that  bright  morning-tide, 

1  Surely.       2  Blame.      3  Dissimilar,  incompatible. 
4  Die  not.      5  Cause.       <>  Drown. 
1  Reproof.     8  Mate.        9  Pear-tree, 

10  "  That  fair  field 
Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine,  gath'ring  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flow'r,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gather'd." 

— MiLTOK,  "Paradise  Lost,"  Iv.  268, 


That  in  the  garden,  on  the  farther  side, 
Pluto,  that  is  the  king  of  Faerie, 
And  many  a  lady  in  his  company 
Following  his  wife,  the  queen  Proserpina, — 
Which  that  he  ravished  out  of  Ethna,!" 
While  that  she  gather'd  flowers  in  the  mead 
(In  Claudian  ye  may  the  story  read. 
How  in  his  grisly  chariot  he  her  fet  i^), — 
This  king  of  Faerie  adown  him  set 
Upon  a  bank  of  turf es  fresh  and  green, 
And  right  anon  thus  said  he  to  his  queen. 
"My  wife,"  quoth  he,  "there  may  no  wight 

say  nay,  12 — 
Experience  so  proves  it  every  day, — 
The  treason  which  that  woman  doth  to  man. 
Ten  hundred  thousand  stories  tell  I  can 
Ifot&ble  of  your  untruth  and  brittleness.i^ 
O  Solomon,  richest  of  all  richgss, 
Full  fiU'd  of  sapience  and  worldly  glory. 
Full  worthy  be  thy  wordes  of  mem6ry 
To  every  wight  that  wit  and  reason  can.''' 
Thus  praised  he  yet  the  bounty  i"  of  man : 
'  Among  a  thousand  men  yet  found  I  one, 
But  of  all  women  found  I  never  none.'  '^ 
Thus  said  this  king,  that  knew  your  wicked- 
ness; 
And  Jesus,  fUius  Sirach,"  aa  I  guess, 
He  spake  of  you  but  seldom  j:ever6nce. 
A  wilde  fire  and  c6rrupt  pestilence 
So  fall  upon  your  bodies  yet  to-night ! 
Ne  see  ye  not  this  honourable  knight  ? 
Because,  alas !  that  he  is  blind  and  old, 
His  owen  man  shall  make  him  cuck61d. 
Lo,  where  he  sits,  the  lechour,  in  the  tree. 
Now  will  I  granten,  of  my  majesty. 
Unto  this  olds  blinde  worthy  knight, 
That  he  shall  have  again  his  eyen  sight. 
When  that  his  wife  will  do  him  villainy ; 
Then  shall  he  knowen  all  her  harlotry, 
Both  in  reproof  of  her  and  other  mo'." 
"  Yea,  Sir,"  quoth  Proserpine,  "and  will  ye  so? 
Now  by  my  mother  Ceres'  soul  I  swear 
That  I  shall  give  her  suffisant.answir. 
And  alls  women  after,  for  her  sake ; 
That  though  they  be  in  any  guilt  y-tafce. 
With  face  bold  they  shall  themselves  excuse, 
And  bear  them  down  that  woulde  them  accuse. 
For  lack  of  answer,  none  of  them  shall  dien. 
All  18  had  ye  seen  a  thing  with  both  your  eyen. 
Yet  shall  we  visage  iti^  so  hardily. 
And  weep,  and  swear,  and  chide  subtilly, 
That  ye  shall  be  as  lewed  ^  as  be  geese. 
What  recketh  me  of  your  authorities  ? 
I  wot  well  that  this  Jew,  this  Solomon, 
Found  of  us  women  f  oolSs  many  one : 
But  though  that  he  founde  no  good  womin. 
Yet  there  hath  found  many  another  man 
Women  fuU  good,  and  true,  and  virtuofis ; 
Witness  on  them  that  dwelt  in  Christe's  house ; 

11  Fetched,    12  Deny.    13  Inconstancy.       w  Knows, 

'5  Goodness,  1"  See  Ecclesiastes  vii,  28. 

17  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  to  whom  is  ascribed  one  of 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha— that  called  the  "Wisdom 
of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  or  Bcclesiasticus  ; "  in  which, 
especially  in  the  ninth  and  twenty-fifth  chapters,  severe 
cautions  are  given  against  women.  i^  Although, 

19  Confront  it,  face  it  out.       20  Ignorant,  confounded, 
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With  martyrdom  they  proved  their  const^ce. 

The  Roman  gestes  '  make  remembrdnoe 

Of  many  a  very  true  wife  also. 

But,  Sire,  be  not  wroth,  albeit  so, 

Though  that  he  said  he- found  no  good  woman, 

I  pray  you  take  the  sentence  ^  of  the  man : 

He  meant  thus,  that  in  sovereign  bouutS  * 

Is  none  but  God,  no,  neither  he  nor  she.* 

Hey,  for  the  very  God  that  is  but  one, 

Why  make  ye  so  much  of  Solomon  ? 

What  though  he  made  a  temple,  Godde's  house? 

What  though  he  were  rich  and  glorioHs  ? 

So  made  he  eke  a  temple  of  false  godd'es ; 

How  might  he  do  a  thing  that  more  f orbode  '^ 

is? 
Pardie,  as  fair  as  ye  his  name  emplaster,^ 
He  was  a  lechour,  and  an  idolaster,' 
And  in  his  eld  he  very  ^  God  forsook. 
And  if  that  God  had  not  (as  saith  the  book) 
Spared  him  for  his  father's  sake,  he  should 
Have  lost  his  regne  '  rather'"  than  he  would. 
I  setts  not,  of  'i  all  the  villainy 
That  he  of  women  wrote,  a  butterfly. 
I  am  a  woman,  needes  must  I  spe^, 
Or  elles  swell  until  mine  hearte  break. 
For  since  he  said  that  we  be  jangleresses,'^ 
As  ever  may  I  brooke  ^  whole  my  tresses, 
I  shall  not  spare  for  no  courtesy 
To  speak  him  harm,  that  said  us  villainy.'' 
"  Dame,"  quoth  this  Pltlto,    "be  no  longer 

wroth ; 
I  give  it  up :  but,  since  I  swore  mine  oath 
That  I  would  grant  to  him  his  sight  again, 
My  word  shall  standi  that  warn  I  you  certiiu : 
I  am  a  king,  it  sits'*  me  not  to  lie." 
"  And  I,"  quoth  she,  "  am  queen  of  Faerio. 
Her  answer  she  shall  have,  I  undertake, 
Let  us  no  more  wordes  of  it  make. 
Forsooth,  I  will  no  longer  you  contrary." 

Now  let  us  turn  again  to  January, 
That  in  the  garden  with  his  fair©  May 
Singeth  well  merrier  than  the  popinjay ;  '^^ 
"  You  love  I  best,  and  shall,  and  other  none." 
So  long  about  the  alleys  is  he  gone. 
Till  he  was  come  to  that  ilke  perry, '^ 
Where  as  this  Damian  satte  full  merry 
On  high,  among  the  freshe  leaves  green. 
This  freshe  May,  that  is  so  bright  and  sheen, 
Gan  for  to  sigh,  and  said,  "  Alas  my  side  ! 
Now,  Sir,"  quoth  she,  "for  aught  that  may 

betide, 
I  must  have  of  the  peares  that  I  see. 
Or  I  must  die,  so  sore  longeth  me 
To  eaten  of  the  smalle  peares  green ; 
Help,  for  her  love  that  is  of  heaven  queen  ! 
I  teU  you  well,  a  woman  in  my  plight 
May  have  to  fruit  so  great  an  .appetite, 

I  Histories  ;  such  as  those  of  Lucretia,  Porcia,  &c. 
8  Opinion,  real  meaning.  3  Perfect  goodness. 
4  Man  nor  woman.  5  Torbidden. 

6  Plaster  over,  "whitewash."  7  Idolater^ 

8  The  true.        "  »   Kingdom.  10  Sooner. 

II  Care  not  for,  value  not.  12  Praters, 

13  JSnjoy  the  use  of,  preserve.        14  Becomes,  befits. 
15  Parrot.     ■  '  -  m  That  same  pear-tree. 

,  17  Unless.  18  SeiTant.         19  No  matter. 

20  Twig,  bough.  21  Mince  matters. 

"-  At  this  point,  and  again  some  twenty  lines  belov, 


That  she  may  dien,  but"  she  of  it  have." 
"  Alas ! "  quoth  he,  "  that  I  had  here  a  knave  " 
That  couldg  climb ;  alas !  alas  ! "  quoth  he, 
"For  I  am  blind."     "Yea,  Sir,  no  force," » 

quoth  she ; 
"  But  would  ye  vouohesafe,  for  Godde's  Sake, 
The  perry  in  your  armes  for  to  take 
(For  well  I  wot  that  ye  mistruste  me), 
Then  would  I  climbe  well  enough,"  quoth  she, 
"  So  I  my  foot  might  set  upon  your  back." 
"  Certes,"  said  he,  "  therein  shall  be  no  lack. 
Might  I  you  helpe  with  mine  hearte's  blood." 

He  stooped  down,  and  on  his  back  she  stood. 
And  caught  her  by  a  twist,^'  and  up  she  go'th. 
(Ladies,  I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  wroth, 
I  cannot  glose,^!  I  am  a  rude  man) : 
And  suddenly  anon  this  Damian 
Gan  pullen  up  the  smock,  and  in  he  throng.^'' 
And  when  that  Huto  saw  this  greate  wrong, 
To  January  he  gave  again  his  sight. 
And  made  him  see  as  well  as  ever  he  might. 
And  when  he  thus  bad  caught  his  sight  again. 
Was  never  man  of  anything  so  fain : 
But  on  his  wife  his  thought  was  evermo'. 
Up  to  the  tree  he  cast  his  eyen  two, 
And  saw  how  Damian  his  wife  had  dress'd. 
In  such  manngre,  it  may  not  be  express'd, 
But  if '^  I  woulde  speak  uncourteously. 
And  up  he  gave  a  roaring  and  a  cry. 
As  doth  the  mother  when  the  child  shall  die ; 
"Out !  hel^ !  alas  !  harow !  "  he  gan  to  cry ; 
' '  O  stronge,  lady,  stowre !  2*  what  doest  thou  ?  " 

And  she  answered  :  "Sir,  what  aileth  you? 
Have  patience  and  reason  in  your  mind, 
I  have  you  help'd  on  both  your  eyen  blind. 
On  peril  of  my  soul,  I  shall  not  lien. 
As  me  was  taught  to  helpe  with  your  eyen, 
Was  nothing  better  for  to  make  you  see, 
Thau  struggle  with  a  man  upon  a  tree : 
God  wot,  I  did  it  in  fuU  good  intent." 
"Struggle!"    quoth   he,  "yea,    algate  in   it 

went. 
God  give  you  both  one  shame's  death  to  dien ! 
He  swived  thee ;  I  saw  it  with  mine  eyen  ; 
And  elles  be  I  hanged  by  the  halse."^ 
"  Then  is,"  quoth  she,  "  my  medicine  all  false  ; 
For  certainly,  if  that  ye  mighte  see, 
Ye  would  not  say  these  wordes  unto  me. 
Ye  have  some  glimpsing,  ^^  and  no  perfect  sight." 
"  I  see,"  quoth  he,  "  as  well  as  ever  I  might, 
(Thanked  be  God!)  with  both  mine  eyen  two. 
And  by  my  faith  me  thought  he  did  thee  so." 
"  Ye  maze,  ye  maze,^'  goode  Sir,"  quoth  she ; 
"This  thank  have  I  for  I  have  made  yoTi  see : 
Alas ! "  quoth  she,  "that  e'er  I  was  so  kind." 
"  Now,  Dame,"  quoth  he,  "  let  all  pass  out  of 
mind ;  '    > 

several  verses  of  a  veiy  coarse  character  had  been  in- 
serted in  later  manuscripts;  but  they  are  evidently 
spurious,  and  are  omitted  in  the  best  editions 

23  Unless. 

24  "  Store"  is  the  general  reading  here,  but  its  mean- 
ing is  pot  obvious.  ' '  Stowre  "is  found  in  several  manu- 
scripts;  it  signifies  "struggle"  or"resist;"  and  both 
for  its  own  appropriateness,  and  for  the  force  which  it 
gives  the  word  "  stronge,"  the  reading  in  the  text  seems 
the  better.  26  Neck.  88  Glimmering. 

27  Kave,  are  confused.     . 
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Come  down,  my  lefe,i  and  if  I  have  missaid, 

Grod  help  me  bo,  as  I  am  evil  apaid.' 

But,  by  my  father's  soul,  I  ween'd  have  seen 

How  that  this  Damiab  had  by  thee  lain, 

And  that  thy  smook  had  lain  upon  his  breast." 

"  Yea,  Sir,"  quoth  she,  "ye  may  ween  as  you 
lest:  3 
But,  Sir,  a  man  that  wakes  out  of  his  sleep, 
He  may  not  suddenly  well  take  keep  ■* 
Upon  a  thing,  nor  see  it  perfectly. 
Till  that  he  be  adawed^  verily. 
Eight  so  a  man,  that  long  hath  blind  y-be. 
He  may  not  suddenly  so  well  y-see. 
First  when  his  sight  is  newe  come  again, 
As  he  that  hath  a  day  or  two  y-seen. 
Till  that  your  sight  estabUah'd  be  a  while, 
There  may  full  many  a  sighte  you  beguile. 
Beware,  I  pray  you,  for,  by  heaven's  ki»g. 
Full  many  a  man  weeneth  to  see  a  thing. 
And  it  is  all  another  than  it  seemeth ; 
He  which  that  misoonceiveth  of  t  misdeemeth."' 
And  with  that  word  she  leapt  down  from  the 

tree. 
This  January,  who  is  glad  but  he  ? 
He  kissed  her,  and  clipped'  her  fuU  oft,' 
And  on  her  womb  he  stroked  her  f  uU  soft ; 
And  to  his  palace  home  he  hath  her  lad.' 

Kow,  goods  men,  I  pray  you  to  he  glad. 
Thus  endeth  here  my  tale  of  January, 
God  bless  us,  and  his  mother,  Sainte  Mary. 


THE  SQinEE'S  TALE. 

THE  PEDLOOnH. 

"  Hey  !  Godde's  mercy ! "  said  our  Hoste  tho,^ 

"  Now  such  a  wife  I  pray  God  keep  me  fro'. 

Lo,  suche  sleightes  and  subtilities 

In  women  be ;  for  aye  as  busy  as  bees 

Are  they  us  silly  men  for  to  deceive, 

And  from  the  soothe  '"  wiU.  they  ever  weive," 

As  this  Merchante's  tale  it  proveth  well. 

But  natheless,  as  true  as  any  steel, 

I  have  a  wife,  though  that  she  poore  be ; 

But  of  her  tongue  a  labbing^^  shrew  is  she ; 

And  yet^  she  hath  a  heap  of  vices  mo'. 

Thereof  no  force ; "  let  aU  such  thingSs  go. 

But  wit^^  ye  what?  in  counsel ^^  be  it  said. 

Me  meth  sore  I  am  unto  her  tied ; 

1  Dear.  ^  Grieved. 

3  Think  as  you  please.  *  Notice. 

5  Awalcened.        «  Who  mistaltes  oft  misjudges. 
7  Embraced,  '  Led, 

9  Then.  10  Truth.  u  Swerve,  depart.' 

32  Blabbing,  prating.  •  13  Moreover. 

14  No  matter,  1^  Know. 

16  Secret,  confidence.  1'  K 

18  Certainly,  '  !»  Foolish. 

20  Ai-e  adepts  at  giving  circulation  to  such  wares. 
The  Host  evidently  means  that  his  wife  would  be  sure 
to  hear  of  his  confessions  from  some  female  member  of 
the  company.  21  Done. 

1  22  Know  of  it.  23  Pleasure. 

:  24  The  Squire's  Tale  has  not  been  found  under  any 
other  form  among  the  literary  remains  0*  the  Middle 
Ages ;  and  it  is  unknown  from  what  original  it  was  de- 
rived, it  from  any.    The  Tale  is  unfinished,  not  because 


For,  an'  ^''  I  shoulde  reckon  every  vice 
Which  that  she  hath,  y-wis''  I  were  too  niceji' 
And  cause  why,  it  should  reported  be 
And  told  her  by  some  of  this  company 
(By  whom,  it  needeth  not  for  to  declare. 
Since  women  connen  utter  such  chaff4re  20), 
And  eke  my  wit  suffloeth  not  thereto 
To  tellen  all ;  wherefore  my  tale  is  do.  21 
Squier,  come  near,  if  it  your  willS  be. 
And  say  somewhat  of  love,  for  oertes  ye 
Conne  thereon  22  as  touch  as  any  man." 
"Nay,  Sir,"  quoth  he ;  "but  such  thing  as  I  can, 
■With  hearty  will, — for  I  will  not  rebel 
Against  your  lust,23 — a  tal6  will  I  tell. 
Have  me  excused  if  I  speak  amiss  ; 
My  will  is  good ;  and  lo,  my  tale  is  this." 

THE  TALE.  24 

Pwrs  Prima, 

At  Sarra,  in  the  land  of  Tartary, 

There  dwelt  a  king  that  warrayed"''  Bussie, 

Through  which  there  died  many  a  doughty 

man; 
This  noble  king  was  called  Cambuscan,"* 
"Which  in  his  time  was  of  so  great  renown. 
That  there  was  nowhere  in  no  regiofin 
So  excellent  a  lord  in  alle  thing : 
Him  lacked  nought  that  longeth  to  a  king. 
As  of  the  sect  of  which  that  he  was  bom. 
He  kept  his  law  to  which  he  was  y-sworn, 
And  thereto  ^  he  was  hardy,  wise,  and  rich. 
And  piteous  and  just,  always  y-lich ;  28 
True  of  his  word,  benign  and  honourable ; 
Of  his  oorage  as  any  centre  stable ;  29 
Young,  fresh,  and  strong,  in  armes  desirolis 
As  any  bachelor  of  all  his  house. 
A  fair  pers6n  he  was,  and  fortunate. 
And  kept  alway  so  well  his  royal  estate. 
That  there  was  nowhere  such  another  man. 
This  noble  king,  this  Tartar  Cambuscan, 
Hadde  two  sons  by  Elfeta  his  wife. 
Of  which  the  eldest  nighte  Algarsif  e. 
The  other  was  y-called  Oamball6. 
A  daughter  had  this  worthy  king  also. 
That  youngest  was,  and  highte  Canao^  : 
But  for  to  tellg  you  all  her  beauty. 
It  lies  not  in  my  tongue,  nor  my  conning ;  ''o 
I  dare  not  undertake  so  high  a  thing : 
Mine  English  eke  is  insufficient. 
It  muste  be  a  rhetor  3i  excellent, 

the  conclusion  has  been  lost,  but  because  the  author 
left  it  so, 

25  Made  war  upon ;  the  Eussians  and  Tartars  waged 
constant  hostilities  between  the  th^-teenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries, 

26  In  the  best  manuscripts  the  name  is  "  Cambyn- 
skan,"  and  thus,  no  doubt,  it  should  strictly  be  read. 
But  it  is  a  most  pardonable  olfence  against  literal 
accuracy  to  use  the  word  which  Milton  has  made 
classical,  in  "  II  Penserogo,"  speaking  of  "  him  that  left 
half-told  the  stoiy  of  Cambuscan  bold,"  Surely  the 
admiration  of  Milton  might  well  seem  to  the  spirit  of 
Chaucer  to  condone  a  much  greater  transgression  on 
his  domain  than  this  verbal  change — which  to  both  eye 
and  ear  is  an  unquestionable  improvement  on  the  un- 
couth original. 

27  Moreover,  besides.         28  Alike,  in  even  mood. 
29  Firm,  immovable  of  spirit.    ,  3o .  BkiU. .,  31  Orator. 
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That  couth  his  colonra  longing  for  that  art,^ 
If  he  should  her  desoriben  any  part ; 
1  am  none  such,  I  must  speak  as  I  can. 

And  so  befell,  that  when  this  Oambuscan 
Had  twenty  winters  borne  his  diadem, 
As  he  was  wont  from  year  to  year,  I  deem. 
He  let  the  feast  of  his  nativity 
Do  cry6,2  throughout  Sarra  his  cit^, 
The  last  Idua  of  March,  after  the  year. 
Phoebus  the  sun  full  jolly  was  and  clear. 
For  he  was  nigh  his  exaltati6n 
In  Marte's  face,  and  in  his  mansion  ^ 
In  Aries,  the  choleric  hot  sign : 
Full  lusty  *  was  the  weather  and  benign  ; 
For  which  the  fowls  against  the  sunne  sheen,^ 
What  for  the  season  and  the  yQunge  green, 
FuU  loude  sange  their  affeoti6ns  : 
Them  seemed  to  have  got  protecti6ns 
Against  the  sword  of  winter  keen  and  cold. 
This  Cambusoan,  of  which  1  have  you  told. 
In  royal  vesture,  sat  upon  his  dais. 
With  diadem,  full  high  in  his  palace  ; 
And  held  his  feast  so  solemn  and  so  rich. 
That  in  this  worlde  was  there  none  it  lich.^ 
Of  which  if  I  should  tell  all  the  array, 
Then  would  it  occupy  a  summer's  day ; 
And  eke  it  needeth  not  for  to  devise  ^ 
At  every  course  the  order  of  service. 
I  will  not  tellen  of  their  strange  sewes,^ 
Nor  of  their  swannes,  nor  their  heronsews." 
Eke  in  that  land,  as  tellg  knightes  old, 
There  is  some  meat  that  is  full  dainty  hold, 
That  in  this  land  men  reck  Of  ^^  it  full  small : 
There  is  no  man  that  may  reporten  all. 
I  will  not  tarry  you,  for  it  is  prime. 
And  for  it  is  no  fruit,  but  loss  of  time ; 
Unto  my  purpose  ^^  I  will  have  recourse. 
And  so  befell  that,  after  the  third  course. 
While  that  this  kiig  sat  thus  in  his  nobley,^^ 
Hearing  his  ministrelSs  their  thinges  play 
Before  him  at  his  board  deUoiously, 
In  at  the  halle  door  all  suddenly 
There  came  a  knight  upon  a  steed  of  brass. 
And  in  his  hand  a  broad  mirr6r  of  glass ; 
Upon  hi?  thumb  he  had  of  gold  a  ring. 
And  by  his  side  a  nalced  sword  hanging : 
And  up  he  rode  unto  the  highe  board. 
In  all  the  hall  was  there  not  spoke  a  word, 
For  marvel  of  this  knight ;  him  to  behold 
Full  busily  they  waited,  "  young  and  old. 

This  strange  knight,  that  came  thus  suddenly, 
All  armed,  save  his  head,  full  richely, 
Saluted  king,  and  queen,  and  lordes  all, 

1  Well  skilled  in  using  the  colours— the  word-paint- 
ing— belonging  to  his  art. 

^  Caused  his  birthday  festival  to  be  proclaimed, 
ordered  by  proclamation. 

3  Aries  was  the  mansion  of  Mars— to  whom  "  his  " 
applies.    Leo  was  the  mansion  of  the  Sun. 

4  Pleasant.  6  Bright.  «  Like.  ^  Relate. 
■  8  Dishes,  or  soups.  The  precise  force  of  the  word  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  may  be  connected  with  "seethe,"  to 
boil ;  and  it  seems  to  describe  adishin  which  the  flesh  was 
servedupamidakindofbrothorgravy.  The  "sewer," 
taster  or  assayer  of  the  viands  served  at  great  tables, 
probably  derived  his  name  from  the  verb  to  "  say"  or 
"assay;"  though Tyrwhittwouldconnect the twowords, 
by  taking  both  from  the  French,  "  asseoir,"  to  place — 
making  the  arrangement  of  the  table  the' leading  duty 
gt  the  "  sewer,"  rather  than  the  testing  of  the  food. 


By  order  as  they  Batten  in  the  hall, 
With  so  high  reverence  and  dbserv&nce. 
As  well  in  speech  as  in  his  counten&nce. 
That  Gawain  "  with  his  oldg  oourtes^, 
Though  he  were  come  again  out  of  Faerie, 
Him  coulde  not  amende  with  a  word." 
And  after  this,  before  the  highe  board. 
He  with  a  manly  voice  said  his  message. 
After  the  form  used  in  his  language, 
Withoute  vice  '^  of  syllable  or  letter. 
And,  for  his  tale  shoulde  seem  the  better. 
Accordant  to  his  wordes  was  his  cheer," 
As  teacheth  art  of  speech  them  that  it  lear.^^ 
Albeit  that  I  cannot  sound  his  style, 
"Sax  cannot  climb  over  so  high  a  stile. 
Yet  say  I  this,  as  to  commtine  intent,^' 
Thus  much  amounteth  ^  all  that  ever  he  meant. 
If  it  so  be  that  I  have  it  in  mind. 

He  said ;  "  The  king  of  Araby  and  Ind, 
My  liege  lord,  on  this  solemne  day 
Saluteth  you  as  he  best  can  and  may. 
And  sendeth  you,  in  honour  of  your  feast. 
By  me,  that  am  all  ready  at  your  hest,^i 
This  steed  of  bra^s,  that  easily  and  well 
Can  in  the  space  of  one  day  naturel 
(This  is  to  say,  in  four-and-twenty  hours), 
Whereso  you  list,  in  drought  or  else  in  show'rs, 
Beare  your  body  into  every  place 
To  which  your  hearts  willeth  for  to  pace,^ 
Withoute  wem  ^  of  you,  through  foul  or  fair. 
Or  if  you  list  to  fly  as  high  in  air 
As  doth  an  eagle,  when  him  list  to  soar. 
This  same  steed  shall  bear  you  evermore 
Withoute  harm,  till  ye  be  where  you  lest  "^ 
(Though  that  ye  sleepen  on  his  back,  or  rest). 
And  turn  again,  with  writhing  ^5  of  a  pin. 
He  that  it  wrought,  he  coude  ^^  many  a  gin ;  '^ 
He  waited  ^  many  a  constellati6n, 
Ere  he  had  done  this  operati6n, 
And  knew  full  many  a  seal^  and  many  a  bond. 
This  mirror  eke,  that  I  have  in  mine  hond. 
Hath  such  a  might,  that  men  may  in  it  see 
When  there  shall  fall  any  adversit;^ 
Unto  your  realm,  or  to  yourself  also. 
And  openly  who  is  your  friend  or  foe: 
And  over  all  this,  if  any  lady  bright 
Hath  set  her  heart  on  any  manner  vright, 
If  he  be  false,  she  shall  his  treason  see. 
His  newe  love,  and  all  his  subtlety. 
So  openly  that  there  shall  nothing  hide. 
Wherefore,  against  this  lusty  summer-tide, 
This  mirror,  and  this  ring  that  ye  may  see. 
He  hath  sent  to  my  lady  Canace, 

9  Young  herons ;  Trench,  "  heronneaux." 
10  Care  for.     n  Stoiy,  discourse  ;  French,  "  propos." 
12  NobleJ  brave  array.  13  Watched. 

14  Celebrated  in  medisaval  romance  as   the   most 
courteous  among  King  Arthur's  knights. 
16  Could  not  better  him  by  one  word. 
16  Fault.  17  Demeanour.  18  Learn. 

IB  The  general  sense  or  meaning, 
so  This  is  the  sum  of.  21  Command 

22  Pass,  go.  23  Hurt,  Injury. 

24  It  pleases  you.       2S  Twisting.       2c  Knew. 

27  Contrivance ;  trick  ;  snare.  Compare  Italian, 
"  inganno,"  deception ;  and  our  own  *'  engine." 

28  Obsei-ved. 

29  Mr  Wright  remarks  that "  the  making  and  arrange- 
ment of  seals  was  one  of  the  important  operations  of 
mediieval  magic." 
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your  exoellente  daughter  that  is  here. 
The  virtue  of  thia  ring,  if  ye  wUl  hear, 
la  this,  that  if  her  list  it  for  to  wear 
Upon  her  thumb,  or  in  her  purae  it  bear, 
There  is  no  fowl  that  flyeth  under  heaven, 
Xhat  she  shall  not  well  understand  his  steven,^ 
And  know  his  meaning  openly  and  plain. 
And  answer  him  in  his  langu&ge  again  : 
And  every  grass  that  groweth  upon  root 
She  shall  eke  know,  to  whom  it  will  do  boot,2 
All  be  his  wouudes  ne'er  so  deep  and  wide. 
This  naked  sword,  that  hangeth  by  my  side. 
Such  virtue  hath,  that  what  man  that  it  amite. 
Throughout  his  armour  it  will  carve  and  bite, 
Were  it  as  thick  as  is  a  branched  oak : 
And  what  man  is  y-wounded  with  the  stroke 
Shall  ne'er  be  whole,  till  that  you  list,  of  grace. 
To  stroke  him  with  the  flat  in  thilke  ^  place 
Where  he  is  hurt ;  this  is  as  much  to  aayn, 
Ye  muste  with  the  flatte  sword  again 
Stroke  him  upon  the  wound,  and  it  will  close. 
Thia  ia  the  very  sooth,  withoute  glose  ;  ^ 
It  fajleth  not,  while  it  ia  in  your  hold." 

And  when  thia  knight  had  thus  hia  tale  told, 
He  rode  out  of  the  hall,  and  down  he  light. 
Uis  steede,  which  that  shone  as  sunne  bright. 
Stood  in  the  court  as  still  as  any  stone. 
The  knight  is  to  hia  chamber  led  anon, 
And  is  xmarmed,  and  to  meat  y-aet.^ 
These  presenta  be  full  richely  y-fet," — 
Thia  is  to  say,  the  sword  and  the  mirrofir,— 
And  borne  anon  into  the  highe  tow'r. 
With  certain  officers  ordain'd  therefor ; 
And  unto  Canac6  the  ring  ia  bore 
Solemnely,  where  she  sat  at  the  table ; 
But  sickerly,  withouten  any  fable. 
The  horse  of  brass,  that  may  not  be  remued.' 
It  stood  as  it  were  to  the  ground  y-glued ; 
There  may  no  man  out  of  the  place  it  drive 
For  no  engine  of  windlass  or  polive ; ' 
And  cause  if  hy,  for  they  can  not  the  craft ; " 
And  therefore  in  the  place  they  have  it  laf t, 
Till  that  the  knight   hath  taught  them  the 

mann6re 
To  voide  1°  him,  as  ye  shall  after  hear. 

Great  was  the  press,  that  awarmed  to  and  fro 
To  gauren  "  on  this  horse  that  stoode  so : 
For  it  so  high  was,  and  so  broad  and  long, 
So  well  proportioned  for  to  be  strong. 
Right  as  it  were  a  steed  of  Lombardy ; 
Therewith  so  horsely,  and  so  quick  of  eye. 
As  it  a  gentle  Poileis  ^  courser  were  : 
For  certes,  from  his  tail  unto  his  ear 

1  Speech,  sound.         2  Remedy.  3  The  same. 

i  Deceit.  ^  Seated  at  table.  0  Fetched. 

1  Kemoved;  French,  "remuer,"  to  stir. 

8  Pulley. 

9  Know  not  the  cunning  of  the  mechanism. 

10  Bemove.  ^1  Gaze. 

12  Apulian.  The  horses  of  Apulia— ia  old  French 
"Poille,"  in  Italian  "  Puglia "— were  held  in  high 
value.  ^'  Weened,  thought. 

1*  Btes.  ^  Keasons.  16  Pegasus. 

17  The  wooden  horse  of  the  Greek  Sinon,  Introduced 
into  Troy  by  the  stratagem  of  its  maker. 

IS  Narratives  of  exploits  and  adventures. 

10  Design,  prepare.  20  Whispered. 

SI  Ignorant.  25  Are  ready  to  think  the  worst. 

23  Chief  tower ;  as,  in  the  Knight's  Tale,  the  principal 


Nature  nor  art  ne  could  him  not  amend 

In  no  degree,  aa  all  the  people  wend.i^ 

But  evermore  their  mostS  wonder  was 

How  that  it  coulde  go,  and  was  of  brass ; 

It  was  of  Faerie,  as  the  people  seem'd. 

DiversB  folk  diversely  they  deem'd ; 

As  many  heads,  as  many  wittes  been. 

They  murmured,  as  doth  a  swarm  of  been,l^ 

And  made  skills  i'  after  their  fantasies, 

Rehearsing  of  tho  olde  poetries. 

And  said  that  it  was  like  the  Pegas6,i* 

The  horse  that  hadde  winges  for  to  flee ; 

Or  else  it  was  the  Greeke's  horse  Sinon,!' 

That  broughte  Troye  to  deatruoti6n. 

As  men  may  in  the  old6  gestes  "^  read. 

' '  Mine  heart,"  quoth  one, ' '  is  evermore  in  dread ; 

I  trow  some  men  of  armea  be  therein. 

That  shape  them  ^^  this  city  for  to  win : 

It  were  right  good  that  all  such  thing  were 

know." 
Another  rowned  -"  to  his  fellow  low. 
And  said,  "  He  lies ;  for  it  is  rather  like 
An  dpparencB  made  by  some  magfc. 
As  jugglers  playen  at  these  feastes  great." 
Of  sundry  doubts  they  jangle  thus  and  treat. 
As  lowed  21  people  deeme  commonly 
Of  thinges  that  be  made  more  subtilly 
Than  they  can  in  their  lew'dnesa  comprehend ; 
They  deeme  gladly  to  the  badder  eud.^ 

And  some  of  them  wonder'd  on  the  mirrofir, 
That  borne  was  np  into  the  master  tow'r,  "^ 
How  men  might  in  it  suche  thinges  see. 
Another  answ^r'd  and  said,  it  might  well  be 
Naturally  by  compositi6ns 
Of  angles,  and  of  sly  reflecti&na ; 
And  aaide  that  in  Rome  was  such  a  one. 
They  speak  of  Alhazen  and  Vitellon,^^ 
And  Aristotle,  that  wrote  in  their  lives 
Of  quainte  '^  mirrors,  and  of  pr6spectives. 
As  knowe  they  that  have  their  bookes  heard. 
And  other  folk  have  wonder'd  on  the  swerd. 
That  woulde  pierce  throughout  every  thing ; 
And  fell  in  speech  of  Telephus  the  king. 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  quainte  spear. 
For  he  could  with  it  bothe  heal  and  dere,^^ 
Right  in  such  wise  as  men  may  with  the  swerd 
Of  which  right  now  ye  have  yourselves  heard. 
They  spake  of  sundry  hard'ning  of  metal. 
And  spake  of  medicines  therewithal. 
And  how,  and  when,  it  shoulde  harden'd  be, 
Which  is  unknowen  algate  ^  unto  me. 
Then  spake  they  of  Canac^e's  ring. 
And  saiden  all,  that  such  a  wondrous  thing 

street  is  called  the  "  master  street."     See  note   6, 
page  45.  ,  ,    . 

M  Two  writers  on  optics,  the  first  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  1100,  the  other  about  1270.  Tyrwhitt  says 
that  their  works  were  printed  at  Basle  in  1572,  under 
the  title  "  Alhazeni  et  Vitellonis  Opticae." 

25  Curious. 

26  Wound.  Telephus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  reigned 
over  Mysia  when  the  Greeks  came  to  besiege  Troy,  and 
he  sought  to  prevent  their  landing.  But,  by  the  art  of 
Dionysus,  he  was  made  to  stumble  over  a  vine,  and 
Achilles  wounded  him  with  his  spear.  The  oracle 
informed  Telephus  that  the  hurt  could  be  healed  only 
by  him,  or  by  the  weapon,  that  inflicted  it ;  and  the 
king,  seeking  the  Grecian  camp,  was  healed  by  Achilles 
with  the  rust  of  the  charmed  spear.  »'  However. 


lis 


THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. . 


Of  craft  of  ringea  heard  they  never  none. 
Save  that  he,  Mosea,  and  King  Solomon, 
Hadden  a  name  of  conning  ^  in  such  art. 
Thua  aaid  the  people,  and  drew  them  apart.   ' 
But  natheless  some  saide  that  it  was 
Wonder  to  maken'  of  fern  ashes  glass. 
And  yet  is  glass  nought  like  ashes  of  fern ; 
But,  for  2  they  have  y-knowen  it  so  feme,' 
Therefor  e  ceaseth  their  i  angling  and  their  wonder. 
As  sore  wonder  some  on  cause  of  thunder. 
On  ebb  and  flood,  on  gossamer  and  mist, 
And  on  all  thing,  till  that  the  cause  is  wxst.^ 
Thus  jaiigle  they,  and  deemen  and  devise, 
Till  that  the  king  gan  from  his  board  arise. 

Phcebus  had  left  the  angle  meridional, 
And  yet  ascending  was  the  beast  roy^l, 
The  gentle  Lion,  with  his  Aldrian,' 
When  thjit  this  Tartar  king,  this  Cambuscan, 
Eose  from  his  board,  there  as  he  sat  full  high : 
Before  him  went  the  loude  minstrelsy. 
Till  he  came  to  his  chamber  of  parements,* 
There  as  they  sounded  divers  instruments, 
That  it  was  like  a  heaven  for  to  hear. 
Now  danced  lusty  Venus'  children  dear : 
For  in  the  Fish''  their  lady  sat  full  high, 
And  looked  on  theni  with  a  friendly  eye. 
This  noble  king  is  set  upon  his  throne  ; 
This  strange  knight  is  fetched  to  him  full  sone,^ 
And  on  the  dance  he  goes  with  Canace. 
Here  is  the  revel  and  the  joUity, 
That  is  not  able  a  dull  man  to  devise :  ^ 
He  must  have  knowen  love  and  his  service. 
And  besn  a  feaatly  ^^  man,  as  fresh  as  May, 
That  shoulde  you  devise  such  array. 
Who  could?  telle  you  the  form  of  dances 
So  fcicouth,"  and  so  freshe  countenances,''^ 
Such  subtle  lockings  and  dissimulings 
For  dread  of  jealous  men's  appfirceivlngs  J 
Ko  man  but  Launcelot,^'  and  he  is  dead, 
Therefore  I  pass  o'er  all  this  lustihpad ;  M 
I  say  no  more,  but  in  this  joUiness 
I  leave  them,  till  to  supper  men  them  dreag. 
The  steward  bids  the  spices  for  to  hie  W 
And  eke  the  wine,  in  aU  this  melody ; 
The  ushers  and  the  squiers  be  y-gone. 
The  spices  and  the  wine  is  come  anon : 
They  eat  and  drink,  and  when  this  hath  an  end, 
Unto  the  temple,  as  reason  was,  they  wend ; 
The  service  done,  they  suppen  aU  by  day. 
What  needeth  you  rehearse  their  array? 
Each  man  wot  well,*  that  at  a  kinge's  feast 
Is  plenty,  to  the  moat  ^  and  to  the  least. 
And  dainties  more  than  be  in  my  knowing. . 

At  after  supper  went  this  noble  king 

1  Had  a  reputation  for  kpowledge. 

2  Because. 

3  Before ;  a  corruption  of  "  forne,"  from  Anglq-Saxpn, 
"foran.''  *  Knoffn. 

6  Or  Alderan;  a  star  in  the  neplc  oft^e  copat^llatipn 
■  Leo. 

0  Presence-chamber,  or  chaiii)jer  of  state,  full  of 
splendid  furniture  and  ornaments,  The  same  pspgre^- 
sion  is  used  in  Trench  and  Italian, 

7  In  Pisces,  Venus  was  said  to  be  at  her  cxa}tat)Qn 
or  greatest  poorer.    See  nofe  28  page  77. 

8  Soon.  9  Tell,  describe.  M  Merry  gay. 
u  tJnfamiliWi  grange ;  from  "  conne,"  to  knovr.    gee 

note  7,  page  17. 
}?  l^e  paiitomimie  gestures  Rf  tbe  daqce. 


To  see  the  horse  of  brass,  with  all  a  rout 
Of  lordes  and  of  ladies  him  about. 
Such  wond'ring  was  there  on  this  horse  of  brass, 
That,  since  the  greate  siege  of  Troye  was, 
There  as  men  wonder'd  on  a  horse  also, 
Ne'er  was  there  such  a  wond'ring  as  was  tho," 
But  finally  the  king  asked  the  knight 
The  virtue  of  this  courser,  and  the  might. 
And  prayed  him  to  tell  his  governance.^* 
The  horae  andn  began  to  trip  and  dance, 
When  that  the  knight  laid  hand  upon  his  rein, 
And  aaide,  "  Sir,  there  is  no  more  to  sayn. 
But  when  you  list  to  riden  anywhere, 
Te  mnste  trill  ^  a  pin,  stands  in  his  ear, 
Which  I  shall  telle  you  betwixt  ua  two ; 
Te  muste  name  him  to  what  place  also, 
Or  to  what  country  that  you  list  to  ride. 
And  when  ye  come  where  you  list  abide, 
Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin 
(For  therein  lies  th'  effect  of  all  the  gin  =»), 
And  he  will  down  descend  and  do  your  will. 
And  in  that  place  he  will  abide  atill ; 
Though  all  the  world  had  the  contrary  swore, 
He  shall  not  thence  be  throwen  nor  be  bor^. 
Or,  if  you  list  to  bid  him  thennes  gon. 
Trill  i7his  pin,  and  he  will  vanish  anon 
Out  of  the  sight  of  every  manner  wight. 
And  come  again,  be  it  by  day  or  night, 
When  that  you  list  to  clepe  ^^  him  again 
In  such  a  guise,  as  I  shall  to  you  sayn 
Betwbcte  you  and  me,  and  that  full  sopn. 
Bide  ^  when  you  Ust,  there  is  no  more  to  do'n." 

Informed  when  the  king  was  of  the  knight, 
And  had  conceived  in  his  wit  aright 
The  manner  and  the  form  of  all  this  thing, 
Full  glad  and  blithe,  this  noble  doughty  king 
Bepalred  to  his  revel  as  bef om. 
The  bridle  is  into  the  tower  borne, 
And  kept  among  his  jewels  lefe  ^  and  dear ; 
The  horse  vanish'd,  I  n'of^*  in  what  mannfere, 
Out  of  their  sight ;  ye  get  no  more  ef  me  : 
But  thus  I  leave  in  lust  and  ioUit;f 
This  Cambuscan  his  lordes  f  e^stying,''^ 
Until  well  nigh  the  day  began  to  spring. 

Pars  Seewnda. 

The  norioe^o  of  digeati6n,  the  sleep, 
Gan  on  them  wink,  and  bade  them  take  keep,^ 
That  muchS  mirth  and  labour  -vriU  have  rest : 
And  with  a  gaping^  mouth  them  aU  he  kest,^ 
And  said,  that  it  was  time  to  lie  down. 
For  blood  was  in  hia  dozninatiotin : 
"  Cherish  the  blood, 5"  nature's  friend,"  quoth  he. 

13  Arthur's  famous  knight,  so  accomplished    and 
courtly,  that  he  was  held  the  very  pink  of  chiyftliy 
It  Pleasantness.  '  15  Haste.  16  greatest. 

17  Then.  18  Mode  of  manaexns:  him 

M  Turn ;  akin  to  "  thirl,"  "driU."        ^    * 
20  Oontrivanoe.  21  Call. 

B2  Another  reading  ia  "bide,"  alight  or  remain. 
B3  Cherished,  u  Know  not. 

25  Enlerteining ;  French,  "festoyer,"  to  feast, 

26  Nurse.  s?  Heed. 
28  Yawning.      ,                          S9.  Kisaed. 

80  The  old  physicians  held  that  blood  dominated  in 
the  human  b6dy  late  at  night  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Galen  eays  that  t}ie  dommatlon  lasts  for  seven 
ihWts.  .        r  , 


THE  SQUIRE 'S  TALE. 


rig. 


They  thanked  him  gaping,  by  two  and  three  ; 
And  every  wight  gan  draw  him  to  his  rest, 
As  sleep  them  bade,  they  took  it  for  the  best. 
Their  dreames  shall  not  now  be  told  for  me ; 
Full  were  their  heades  of  fumosity,^ 
That  caused  dreams  of  whiol^there  ia  no  charge.  ^ 
They  sleptg  till  that  it  was  prime  largp,^ 
The  mostS  part,  but  *  it  were  Oanao6  ; 
She  was  full  measurable,^  as  women  be. 
For  of  her  father  had  she  ta'en  her  leave, 
To  go  to  rest,  soon  after  it  was  eve ; 
Her  lists  not  appalled  °  for  to  be, 
Nor  on  the  morrow  unf eastly  for  to  see ; ' 
And  slept  her  firsts  sleep;  and  then  awoke. 
For  such  a  joy  she  in  her  hearte  took 
Both  of  her  quainte  ^  ring  and  her  mirrour, 
That  twenty  times  she  changed  her  colofir ; 
And  in  her  sleep,  right  for  th'  impression 
Of  her  mirr6r,  she  had  a  viBi6n. 
Wherefore,  ere  that  the  sunne  gan  up  gHde, 
She  call'd  upon  her  mistress'  ^  her  beside, 
And  saide,  that  her  liste  for  to  rise. 

These  olde  women,  that  be  gladly  wise, 
As  are  her  mistresses,  answ6r'd  anon. 
And  said  j  "  Madame,  whither  wiU  ye  gon 
Thus  early  ?  for  the  folk  be  all  in  rest." 
"  I  will,"  quoth  she,  "arise,  for  me  lest 
No  longer  for  to  sleep,  and  walk  about," 
Her  mistresses  call'd  women  a  great  rout, 
And  up  they  rose,  well  a  ten  or  twelve ; 
Up  rose  freshe  Canac^  herselve, 
As  ruddy  and  bright  as  is  the  younge  sun 
That  in  the  Earn  is  four  degrees  y-run ; 
No  higher  was  he,  when  she  ready  was ; 
And  forth  she  walked  easily  a  pace, 
Array'd  after  the  lusty  "  season  swoot," 
lightely  for  to  play,  and  walk  on  foot, 
Nought  but  with  five  or  sis  of  her  meinie;^^ 
And  in  a  trench  ^  forth  in  the  park  went  she. 
The  vapour,  which  up  from  the  earthe  glode,^* 
Made  the  sun  to  seem  ruddy  and  broad : 
But,  natheless,  it  was  so  fair  a  sight 
That  it  made  all  their  heartes  for  to  light,^ 
What  for  the  season,  and  the  morrowning, 
And  for  the  towles  that  she  hearde  sing. 
For  right  anon  she  wiste  ^^  what  they  meant 
Eight  by  their  song,  and  knew  all  their  latent. 
The  knotte,^'  why  that  every  tale  is  told, 
If  it  be  tarried  ^  till  the  lust  i"  be  cold 
Of  them  that  have  it  hearken'd  after  yore,^" 
The  savour  passeth  ever  longer  more. 
For  fulsomeness  of  the  proUxitf : 
And  by  that  same  reason  thinketh  me 
I  should  unto  the  knotte  condescend. 
And  maken  of  her  walking  soon  an  end. 

ATnirl  a  tree  fordry,^^  as  white  as  chalk, 

1 1'umes  of  wine  rising  from  the  stomach  to  the 
head. 

2  Which  are  of  no  significance. 

3  Broad  forenoon,  dinner-time. 

*  Except,  s  Moderate, 

6  She  did  not  choose  to  be  made  pale. 

7  To  look  sad,  depressed.        8  Curious. 
9  Tutoresses  governesses,      w  Pleasant. 

11  Sweet.  12  Servants,  household. 

13  A  path  cut  out.  1*  Glided. 

15  Be  lightened,  gladdened.  16  Knew. 

17  Nucleus,  chief  matter.  is  Delayed. 


As  Canaol  was  playing  in  her  walk. 
There  sat  a  falcon  o'er  her  head  full  high. 
That  with  a  piteous  voice  so  gan  to  cry. 
That  all  the  wood  resounded  of  her  cry, 
And  beat  she  had  herself  so  piteouslj 
With  both  her  winges,  till  the  reddii  blood 
Ran  endelong22  the  tree,  there  as  she  stood. 
And  ever-in-one  ^3  alway  she  cried  and  shright,^* 
And  with  her  beak  herselfo  she  so  pight,25 
That  there  is  no  tiger,  nor  cruel  beast, 
That  dweUeth  cither  in  wood  or  in  for(5st. 
But  would  have  wept,  if  that  he  weepe  could. 
For  sorrow  of  her,  she  shriek'd  alway  so  loud. 
For  there  was  never  yet  no  man  alive. 
If  that  he  could  a  falcon  well  desorive,^'' 
That  heard  of  such  another  of  fairness 
As  well  of  plumage,  as  of  gentleness, 
Of  shape,  of  all  that  mighte  reckon'd  bo. 
A  falcon  peregrine  seemed  she. 
Of  fremde  2?  land ;  and  ever  as  she  stood 
She  swooned  now  and  now  for  lack  of  blood, 
TUl  well-nigh  is  she  fallen  from  the  tree. 

This  faire  kinge's  daughter  Canac6, 
That  on  her  finger  bare  the  quaii\te  *  ring. 
Through  which  she  understood  well  every  thing 
That  any  fowl  may  in  his  leden^s  sayn, 
And  could  him  answer  in  his  leden  again. 
Hath  understoodS  what  this  falcon  said. 
And  well-nigh  for  the  ruth^s  almost  she  died; 
And  to  the  tree  she  went  f  uE  hastily. 
And  on  this  falcon  looked  piteously. 
And  held  her  lap  abroad,  for  weU  she  wist 
The  falcon  muste  faUe  from  the  twist  ^^ 
When  that  she  swooned  next,  for  lack  of  blood. 
A  longe  while  to  waite  her  she  stood, 
TUi  at  the  last  she  spake  in  this  maunere 
TJnto  the  hawk,  as  ye  shall  after  hear, 
"  What  is  the  cause,  if  it  be  for  to  tell. 
That  ye  be  in  this  furiaPi  pain  of  heU  ? " 
Quoth  Oanac^  unto  this  hawk  above  ; 
"  Is  this  for  sorrow  of  death,  or  loss  of  love? 
For,  as  I  trow,  32  these  be  the  causes  two. 
That  cause  most  a  gentle  hearte  woe. 
Of  other  barm  it  needeth  not  to  speak. 
For  ye  yourself  upon  yourself  awreak,33 
Which  proveth  weU,  that  either  ire  or  dread  3* 
Must  be  occasion  of  your  cruel  deed. 
Since  that  I  see  none  other  wight  you  chase. 
For  love  of  God,  as  do  yourselfe  grace,  ^'' 
Or  what  may  be  your  help  ?  for,  west  nor  east, 
I  never  saw  ere  now  no  bird  nor  beast 
That  fared  with  himself  so  piteously. 
Ye  slay  me  with  your  sorrow  verily, 
I  have  of  you  so  great  compassiofin. 
For  Godde's  love  come  from  the  tree  adown ; 
And,  as  I  am  a  kinge's  daughter  true, 

19  Inclination,  zest.  20  jjor  a  long  time. 

21  Thoroughly  dried  up,       22  prom  top  to  bottom  o£ 

23  Incessantly.  2*  Shrieked. 

25  Picked,  wounded.  26  Describe. 

27  roreign,  strange  ;  German,  "fremd  ;"  in  the  nor- 
thern dialects,  "frem,"  or  "fremmed,"is  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

5  28  Language,  dialect ;  from  Anglo-Saxon,  "  leden  "  or 
*'  leeden,"  a  corruption  from  **  Latin," 

29  Pity.         30  Twig,  bough.         31  llaging,  furious, 

32  Believe.    33  Eevenge.  34  Jear, 

35  Have  mercy  on  yourself. 


THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


If  that  I  verily  the  causes  knew 
Of  your  disease,!  jf  it  jay  in  my  might, 
I  wonld  amend  it,  ere  that  it  were  night, 
So  wisly  2  help  me  the  great  God  of  kind.^ 
And  herbes  shall  I  right  enoughs  find, 
To  heale  with  your  hurtes  hastiiy." 
Then  shriek'd  this  falcon  yet  more  piteously 
Than  ever  she  did,  and  fell  to  ground  anon, 
And  lay  aswoon,  as  dead  as  lies  a  stone, 
Till  Canace  had  in  her  lap  her  take. 
Unto  that  time  she  gan  of  swoon  awake : 
And,  after  that  she  out  of  swoon  abraid,* 
Bight  in  her  hawke's  leden  thus  she  said : 

"That  ijity  runneth  soon  in  gentle  heart 
(Feeling  his  simil'tude  in  paine's  smart). 
Is  jiroved  every  day,  as  men  may  see. 
As  well  by  work  as  by  authority;  ^ 
For  gentle  hearts  kitheth^  gentleness. 
I  see  well,  that  ye  have  on  my  distress 
Compassidn,  my  f  airS  Canacd, 
Of  very  womanly  benignity 
That  nature  in  your  principles  hath  set. 
But  for  no  hope  for  to  fare  the  bet,' 
But  for  t'  obey  unto  your  hearts  free. 
And  for  to  make  others  aware  by  me, 
As  by  the  whelp  chastis'd  ^  is  the  li6n. 
Bight  for  that  cause  and  that  conclusion, 
While  that  I  have  a  leisure  and  a  space, 
Mine  harm  I  will  confessen  ere  I  pace."' 
And  ever  while  the  one  her  sorrow  told. 
The  other  wept,  as  she  to  water  wo'ld,'" 
Till  that  the  falcon  bade  her  to  be  still. 
And  with  a  sigh  right  thus  she  said  her  till :  '^ 
"  Where  I  was  bred  (alas  that  ilkS  i^  day !) 
And  foster'd  in  a  rook  of  marble  gray 
So  tenderly,  that  nothing  ailed  me, 
I  wistS  not  what  was  adversit;^, 
Till  I  could  flee  f  uU  high  under  the  sky. 
Then  dwell'd  a  tercelet  ^  me  faste  by, 
That  seem'd  a  well  of  alls  gentleness ; 
All  were  he"  full  of  treason  and  falseness, 
It  was  so  wrapped  under  humble  cheer,!^ 
And  under  hue  of  truth,  in  such  mannere. 
Under  pleas4nce,  and  under  busy  pain. 
That  no  wight  weened  that  he  couldS  feign, 
So  deep  in  grain  he  dyed  his  colotirs. 
Right  as  a  serpent  hides  him  under  flow'rs, 
Till  he  may  see  his  time  for  to  bite. 
Eight  so  this  god  of  love's  hypocrite 
Did  so  his  ceremonies  and  obeisances. 
And  kept  in  semblance  all  his  6bservS,noes, 
That  sounden  unto  ^^  gentleness  of  love. 
As  on  a  tomb  is  all  the  fair  above. 
And  under  is  the  corpse,  which  that  ye  wot, 
SUjOh  was  this  hypocrite,  both  cold  and  hot ; 

I  Distress.       s  Surely.       3  Nature.        *  Awoke. 

5  By  experience  as  by  text  or  doctrine. 

6  Sheweth,      ^  Better.       8  Instructed,  corrected. 
9  Depart.        lo  As  if  she  would  dissolve  into  water. 

u  To  her.  12  Same. 

13  The  "  tassel,"  or  male  of  any  .species  of'hawk;  so 
called,  according^  to  Cotgrave,  bet^ause  he  is  one-third 
("tiers ")  smaller  than  the  female. 

1*  Although  he  was. 

15  Under  an  aspect,  mien,  of  humility.    ' 

16  Are  consonant  to.  17  IJoolish,  simple. 

18  G-reatly  afraid  lest  he  should  die. 

19  Both  privately  and  in  public. 

20  In  no  other  way,  on  no  other  terms. 


And  in  this  wise  he  seirved  hia  intent, 
That,  save  the  fiend,  none  wiste  what  he  meant! 
Till  he  so  long  had  weeped  and  complain'd. 
And  many  a  year  his  service  to  me  feign  d. 
Till  that  mine  heart,  too  piteous  and  too  nice,W 
AH  innocent  of  his  crowned  malice, 
Forfeared  of  his  death,  ^^  as  thoughts  me. 
Upon  his  oathSs  and  his  surety 
Granted  him  love,  on  this  conditioiln. 
That  evermore  mine  honour  and  renown 
Were  'saved,  bothe  privy  and  apert ;  i' 
This  is  to  say,  that,  after  his  desert, 
I  gave  him  all  my  heart  and  all  my  thought 
(God  wot,  and  he,  that  other  wayes  nought  2»), 
And  took  his  heart  in  change  of  mine  for  aye. 
But  sooth  is  said,  gone  since  many  a  day, 
A  true  wight  and  a  thiefe  think  not  one.^i 
And  when  he  saw  the  thing  so  far  y-gone, 
That  I  had  granted  him  fuUy  my  love, 
In  such  a  wise  as  I  have  said  above. 
And  given  him  my  true  heart  as  free 
As  he  swore  that  he  gave  his  heart  to  me, 
Anon  this  tiger,  full  of  doubleness, 
Fell  on  his  knees  with  so  great  humbleness. 
With  so  high  reverence,  as  by  his  cheer,^^ 
So  like  a  gentle  lover  in  manngre. 
So  ravish'd,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  joy, 
That  never  Jason,  nor  Paris  of  Troy, — 
Jason?  oertes,  nor  ever  other  man. 
Since  Lamech  was,  that  alderfirst  23  began 
To  lovS  two,  as  write  folk  befom. 
Nor  ever  since  the  firsts  man  was  bom, 
Coulde  no  man,  by  twenty  thousand  part, 
Counterfeit  the  sophimes  2*  of  his  art ; 
Nor  worthy  were  t'  unbuckle  his  galoche,25 
Where  doubleness  of  feigning  should  approach, 
Nor  could  so  thank  a  wight,  as  He  did  me. 
His  manner  was  a  heaven  for  to  see 
To  any  woman,  were  she  ne'er  so  wise  ; 
So  painted  he  and  kempt,^^  at  point  devise,2' 
As  well  his  wordSs  as  hia  countenance. 
And  I  so  lov'd  him  for  his  obeistoce. 
And  for  the  truth  I  deemed  in  his  heart. 
That,  if  so  were  that  any  thing  him  smart, 28 
All  were  it  ne'er  so  ldte,2''  and  I  it  wist, 
Methought  I  felt  death  at  my  hearts  twist. 
And  shortly,  so  farf orth  this  thing  is  went,3'> 
That  my  will  was  his  wille's  instrument ; 
That  is  to  say,  my  will  obey'd  his  will 
In  alls  thing,  as  far  as  reason  fill,  31 
Keeping  the  boundSs  of  my  worship  ever  ; 
And  never  had  I  thing  so  lefe,  or  lever,32 
As  him,  God  wot,  nor  never  shall  no  mo'. 
"  This  lasted  longer  than  a  year  or  two. 
That  I  supposed  of  him  naught  but  good. 

21  Do  not  think  alike.  22  Mien. 

23  First  of  all.  "And  Lamech  took  unto  him  two 
wives :  the  name  of  the  one  Adah,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  Zillah  "  (Gen.  iv.  19). 

24  Sophistries,  beguilements. 

25  Shoe ;  it  seems  to  have  been  used  in  Trance,  of  a 
"sabot,"  Cr  wooden  shoe.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to 
recall  the  same  illustration  in  John  i.  27,  where  the 
Baptist  says  of  Christ;  "He  it  is,  who  coming  after 
me  is  prefeiTed  before  me ;  whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am ' 
not  worthy  to  unloose."  26  Combed,  studied.  ' 

27  With  perfect  precision.       28  Pained. 

29  Little.  30  go  far  did  this  go, 

31  Tell;  allowed,  33  go  dear,  or  dearer. 


THE  SQUIRE'S  TALE. 


ut  finally,  thus  at  the  last  it  stood, 

hat  fortune  woulde  that  he  muste  twin^ 

lut  of  that  place  which  that  I  was  in. 

nie'er  ^  me  was  woe,  it  is  no  questi6n ; 

cannot  make  of  it  description. 

'or  one  thing  dare  I  telle  boldely, 

know  what  is  the  pain  of  de^ith  thereby ; 

luch  harm  I  felt,  for  he  might  not  byleve.'^ 

lo  on  a  day  of  me  he  took  his  leave, 

io  sorrowful  eke,  that  I  ween'd  verily, 

That  he  had  felt  as  muche  harm  as  I, 

iVhen  that  I  heard  him  speaJc,  and  saw  his  hue. 

3ut  natheless,  I  thought  he  was  so  true, 

^d  eke  that  he  repaire  should  again 

BVithin  a  little  while,  sooth  to  sayn, 

Sjid  reason  would  eke  that  he  muste  go 

For  his  honofir,  as  often  happ'neth  so. 

That  I  made  virtue  of  necessity, 

&nd  took  it  well,  since  that  it  muste  be. 

is  I  best  might,  I  hid  from  him  my  sorrow, 

And  took  him  by  the  hand,   Saint  John  to 

borrow,* 
Aud  said  him  thus ;  '  Lo,  I  am  youres  all ; 
Be  such  as  I  have  been  to  you,  and  shall.' 
What  he  answer'd,  it  needs  not  to  rehearse ; 
Who  can  say  bet ''  than  he,  who  can  do  worse  ? 
When  he  had  all  well  said,  then  had  he  done. 
Therefore  beliovetli  him  a  full  long  s^joon. 
That  shall  eat  with  a  fiend ;  thus  heard  1  say. 
So  at  the  last  he  muste  forth  his  way. 
And  forth  he  flew,  tiU  he  came  where  him  lest. 
When  it  came  liim  to  purijose  for  to  rest, 
I  trow  that  he  had  thilke  text  in  mind. 
That  aUe  tiling  repairing  to  his  kind 
Gladdeth  himself ; "  thus  say  men,  as  I  guess ; 
Men  love  of  [proper]  kind  newfangleness,' 
As  birdes  do,  that  men  in  cages  feed. 
For  though  thou  night  and  day  take  of  them 


And  strew  their  cage  fair  and  soft  as  silk. 

And  give  them  sugar,  honey,  bread,  and  milk, 

Yet,  right  anon  as  that  his  door  is  up,^ 

He  with  his  feet  will  spume  dovra  his  cup, 

And  to  the  wood  he  will,  and  wormos  eat ; 

So  newefangle  be  they  of  their  meat. 

And  love  novelties,  of  proper  Idnd ; 

No  gentleness  of  bloode  may  them  bind. 

So  f ar'd  this  tercelet,  alas  the  day  ! 

Though  he  were  gentle  bom,  and  fresh,  and  gay, 


And  goodly  for  to  see,  and  humble,  and  free. 
He  saw  upon  a  time  a  kite  flee. 
And  suddenly  he  loved  this  kite  so. 
That  all  his  love  is  clean  from  me  y-go : 
And  hath  his  troths  falsed  in  this  wise. 
Thus  hath  the  kite  my  love  in  her  service. 
And  I  am  lorn  "  withoutij  remedy." 

And  with  that  word  this  falcon  gan  to  cry. 
And  swooned  eft  '^  in  Canacee's  barme." 
Great  was  the  sorrow,  for  that  hawke's  harm. 
That  Canac6  and  all  her  women  made ; 
They  wist  not  how  they  might  the  falcon  glade.^^ 
But  Canaofe  home  bare  her  in  her  lap. 
And  softely  in  plasters  gan  her  wrap. 
There  as  she  with  her  beak  had  hurt  hcrselve. 
Now  cannot  Canac^  but  herb£s  delve 
Out  of  the  ground,  and  make  salves  new 
Of  herbes  preciofis  and  fine  of  hue. 
To  heale  with  this  hawk ;  from  day  to  night 
She  did  her  business,  and  all  her  might. 
And  by  her  bedde's  head  she  made  a  mew,^ 
And  cover'd  it  with  velouettes  blue," 
In  sign  of  truth  that  is  in  woman  seen ; 
And  all  without  the  mew  is  painted  green. 
In  which  were  painted  all  these  false  fowls. 
As  be  these  tidif  es,^°  teroelets,  and  owls ; 
And  pies,  on  them  for  to  cry  and  chide. 
Bight  isx  despite  were  painted  them  beside. 

Thus  leave  I  Canac6  her  hawk  keeping. 
I  will  no  more  as  now  speak  of  her  ring. 
Till  it  come  eft  i"  to  purpose  for  to  sayn 
How  that  this  falcon  got  her  love  again 
Repentant,  as  the  story  telleth  us, 
By  mediati6n  of  Camballus, 
The  kinge's  son  of  which  that  I  you  told. 
But  henceforth  I  wUl  my  process  hold 
To  speak  of  ^ventures,  and  of  battailes. 
That  yet  was  never  heard  so  great  marvailles. 
First  I  will  telle  you  of  Cambuscan, 
That  in  his  time  many  a  city  wan ; 
And  after  will  I  speak  of  Algarsife, 
How  he  won  Theodora  to  his  wife. 
For  whom  full  oft  in  great  peril  he  was, 
N'  had  he  1'  been  holpen  by  the  horse  of  brass. 
And  after  will  I  speak  of  Camballo,^^ 
That  fought  in  listes  with  the  brethren  two 
For  Canaoe,  ere  that  he  might  her  win ; 
And  where  I  left  I  wiU  again  begin. 


1  Depart,  separate.  2  Whether. 

3  Stay ;  another  form  is  "  blevo ;"  from  Anglo-Saxon, 
"belifan,"  to  remain.    Compare  German,  *'bleiben." 

4  Witness,  pledge.  5  Better. 

6  This  sentiment,  as  well  as  the  illustration  of  the 
bird  which  follows,  is  taken  from  the  third  book  of 
Boethins,  "  De  Consolatione  PhilosophisB,"  mekrwm,  2. 
It  has  thus  been  rendered  Ii>  Chaucer's  translation : 
"  All  things  seek  aye  to  their  proper  course,  and  all 
things  rejoice  on  their  returning  again  to  their  na- 
ture." 

7  Men,  by  their  own — their  very — nature,  are  fond 
of  novelty,  and  prone  to  inconstancy. 

8  Immediately  on  his  door  being  opened,  i 

I    9  Lost,  undone.  "•  Again. 

u  Lap.  I''  Gladden. 

13  Cage. 

1*  Blue  velvets.  Blue  was  the  colour  of  truth,  as  green 
was  that  of  inconstancy.  In  John  Stowe'3  additions  to 
.Chaucer's  works,  printed  in  1561,  there  is  "A  balade 
whiche  Chaucer  made  against  women  inconstaunt,"  of 


which  the  refrain  is,  "  In  stede  of  blew,  thus  may  ye 
were  al  grene." 

15  Supposed  to  be  the  titmouse. 

16  Again,  presently.  17  Had  he  not. 
18  Unless  we  suppose  this  to  be  a  namesake  of  the 

Camballo  who  was  CanacS's  brother— which  is  not  at 
all  probable — ^we  must  agree  with  Tyrwhitt  that  there 
is  a  mistake  here  ;  which  no  doubt  Chaucer  would  have 
rectified,  if  the  tale  had  not  been  "left  half-told."  One 
manuscript  reads  "  Caballo ; "  and  though  not  much 
authority  need  be  given  to  a  difference  that  maybe  due 
to  mere  omission  of  the  mark  of  contraction  over  the 
"a,"  there  is  enough  in  the  text  to  show  that  another 
person  than  the  king's  younger  son  is  intended.  The 
Squire  promises  to  tell  the  adventures  that  befell  each 
member  of  Cambuscan's  family;  and  in  thorough  con- 
sistency with  this  plan,  and  with  the  canons  of  chivalric 
story,  would  be  "the  marriage  of  Canned  to  some  knight 
who  was  first  obliged  to  fight  for  her  with  her  two 
brethren;  a  method  of  courtship,"  adds  Tyrwhitt, 
"  very  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  ancient  chivalry." 
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THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


THE  PBANBXIN'S  TALE. 

THE  PBOLOGUE.^ 

"  In  faith,  Squier,  thou  hast  thee  well  acquit, 

And  gentiUy ;  I  praise  well  thy  wit," 

Quoth  the  I^anklia ;  "  considering  thy.youthe 

So  feelingly  thou  speak'st,  Sir,  I  alou'e^  the«. 

As  to  my  doom,^  theie  is  none  that  is  here 

Of  eloquence  that  shall  be  thy  peer, 

If  that  thou  live ;  God  give  thee  goode  chance, 

And  in  virtlie  send  thee  oontinuj/noe, 

For  of  thy  speaking  I  have  great  dainty.* 

I  have  a  son,  and,  by  the  Trinit;f , 

It  were  me  lever  ^  than  twenty  pound  worth 

land,  ' 
Though  it  right  now  were  fallen  in  my  hand, 
He  were  a  man  of  such  discretifin 
As  that  ye  be :  fy  on  possessi6n. 
But  if  "  a  man  be  virtuous  withal. 
I  have  my  sone  snibbed,''  and  yet  shall. 
For  he  to  virtue  listeth  not  t'  intend,^ 
But  for  to  play  at  dice,  and  to  dispend. 
And  lose  all  that  he  hath,  is  his  us&ge ; 
And  he  had  lever  talkc  with  a  page, 
Thau  to  commune  with  any  gentle  wight. 
There  he  might  learen  gentiUess  aright." 

"  Straw   for  your  gentillesse ! "  quoth  our 
Host. 
"What?  Frankeliu,  pardie.  Sir,  well  thou  wof.1' 
That  each  of  you  must  tellen  at  the  least 
A  tale  or  two,  or  breake  his  behest."  i" 
'''  That  know  I  well.  Sir,"  quoth  the  Frankelin ; 
"  I  pray  you  have  me  not  in  disdain, 
Though  I  to  this  man  speak  a  word  or  two." 
"  Tell  on  thy  tale,  withoute  wordes  mo'," 
"  Gladly,  Sir  Host,"  quoth  he,  "  I  will  obey 
Unto  your  will ;  now  hearken  what  I  say ; 
I  will  you  not  contrary  in  no  wise, 
As  far  as  that  my  wittes  may  suffice. 
I  pray  to  God  that  it  may  please  you. 
Then  wot  I  well  that  it  is  good  enow. 

"  These  olde  gentle  Bretons,  in  their  days. 
Of  divers  d,vent1ires  made  lays,^^ 
Ehymeden  in  their  firste  Breton  tongue ; 
-  Which  layes  with  their  instruments  they  sung. 
Or  elles  reade  them  for  their  pleas&nce ; 
And  one  of  them  have  I  in  remembriiuce,. 
Which  I  shall  say  with  good  will  as  I  can. 
But,  Sirs,  because  I  am  a  borel  ^  man, 
At  my  beginning  first  I  you  beseech 
Have  me  excused  of  my  rude  speech. 

I  In  the  older  editions,  the  verses  here  given  as  the 
prologue  were  prefixed  to  the  Merchant's  Tale^  and  pu*t 
into  his  mouth,  Tyiwhitt  was  abundantly  justified,  by 
the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  lines  themselves, 
In  transferring  them  tp  their  present  place. 

?  Allow,  approve.        3  So  far  as  my  judgment  goes. 

4  Value,  esteem. 

5  It  were  dearer  to  me ;  I  would  rather. 

c  Unless.  7  Rebuked;  "snubbed." 

8  Apply  himself.  9  Enowest.  lo  Promise, 
u  The  "  Breton  Lays  "  were  an  important  and  cuiious 
element  In  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  they  were 
originally  composed  in  the  Armorican  language,  and 
the  chief  collection  of  them  extant  was  translated  into 
French  verse  by  a  poetess  calling  herself  *'  Marie," 
about  the  middle  of  the  ^thirteenth  century.     But 


I  learned  never  rhetoric,  certain ; 
Thing  that  I  speak,  it  must  be  bare  and  plain. 
I  slept  never  on  the  mount  of  Pamass&, 
Nor  learned  Marcus  TulHus  CSoero. 
Cololirea  know  I  none,  withoute  dread,!^ 
But  such  oolo<irs  as  growen  in  the  mead, 
Or  elles  such  as  men  dye  with  or  paint ; 
Colofirs  of  rhetoric  be  to  me  quaint  ;'•* 
My  spirit  feeletb  not  of  such  mattere. 
But,  if  you  list,  my  tale  shall  ye  hear.'' 


THE  TALE. 

In  Aimoric',  that  called  is  Bretagne, 

There  was  a  knight,  that  lov'd  and  did  his  pain  " 

To  serve  a  lady  in  his  beste  wise ; 

And  many  a  labour,  many  a  great  emprise. 

He  for  his  lady  wrought,  ere  she  were  won : 

For  she  was  one  the  fairest  under  sun, 

And' eke  thereto  come  of  so  high  kindred, 

That  well  unuethes"  durst  this  knight,  for 

dread. 
Tell  her  his  woe,  his  pain,  and  his  distress. 
But,  at  the  last,  she  for  his  wortliiness. 
And  namely  ^'  for  his  meek  obeisance. 
Hath  such  a  pity  caught  of  his  pen&noe,^^ 
That  privily  sho  fell  of  his  accord 
To  take  him  for  her  husband  and  her  lord 
(Of  such  lordship  as  men  have  o'er  their  wives) ; 
And,  for  to  lead  the  more  in  bliss  th,eir  lives. 
Of  his  free  wiU  he  swore  her  as  a  knight. 
That  never  in  all  his  life  he  day  nor  night 
Should  take  upon  himself  no  mastery 
Against  her  wiU,  nor  kithei"  her  jealousy. 
But  hor  obey,  and  follow  her  wiH  in  aU, 
As  any  lover  to  his  lady  shall ; 
Save  that  the  name  of  sovereignety 
That  would  he  have,  for  shame  of  his  degree. 
She  thanked  him,  and  with  fuU  great  humbless 
She  saide ;  "  Sir,  since  of  your  gentleness 
Ye  proffer  me  to  have  so  large  a  reign, 
Ne  woulde  God  never  betwixt  us  twain. 
As  in  my  guilt,  were  either  war  or  strife :  ^o 
Sir,  I  will  be  your  humble  true  wife. 
Have  here  my  troth,  till  that  my  hearte  brest."^ 
Thus  be  they  both  in  quiet  and  in  rest. 

For  one  thing.  Sires,  safely  dare  I  say, 
That  friends  ever  each  other  must  obey, 
If  they  will  longe  hold  in  company. 
Love  will,  not  be  constrain'd  by  mastery. 
When  mast'ry  comes,  the  god  of  love,  anon 
Beateth  ^^  his  wings,  and,  farewell,  he  is  gone. 

though  this  collection  was  the  most,  famous,  and  had 
doubtless  been  read  by  Chaucer,  there  wei*e  other 
IBritish  or  Breton  lays,  and  from  one  of  those  the  Erafik- 
'  iin's  Tale  is  taken.  Boccaccio  has  dealt  with  the  same 
story  in  the  "Decameron"  and  the  "Philocopo," 
altering  the  circumstances  to  suit  the  removal  of  its 
scene  to  a  southern  clime. 
12  Rude,  unlearned.       13  Doubt.        14  Strange. 

15  Devoted  himself,  strove. 

16  Hardly,  for  fear  that  she  would  not  entertain  his 
suit.  17  Especially. 

18  Suffering,  distress.  19  Show. 

20  Would  to  God  there  may  never  be  war  or  strife 
between  us,  through  my  fault.  ^i  Burst. 

22  Perhaps  the  true  reading  is  "  beteth  "—prepares, 
I  makes  ready,  his  wings  tor  flight. 
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Love  is  a  thing  as  any  spirit  free. 
Women  of  kiud^  desire  liberty, 
And  not  to  be  constrained  as  a  thraU ;  - 
And  so  do  men,  if  socthly  I  say  shall. 
Look  who  that  is  most  patient  in  love, 
He  is  at  hia  advantage  all  above.^ 
Patience  is  a  high  virtde  certMn, 
For  it  vanquisheth,  as  these  clerkes  sayn, 
Thinges  that  rigour  never  should  attain. 
For  every  word  men  may  not  chide  or  plain, 
Learne  to,  suffer,  or,  so  may  I  go,* 
Ye  shall  it  learn  whether  ye  will  or  no. 
For  in  this  world  certain  no  wight  there  is, 
That  he  not  doth  or  saith  sometimes  amiss. 
Ire,  ol:  sickn&s,  or  oonsteUatidn,"     , 
Wine,  woe,  or  changing  of  complexion, 
Causeth  full  oft  to  do  amiss  or  speaken : 
On  every  wrong  a  man  may  not  be  wreaken.^ 
After  '  the  time  must  be  temperance 
To  every  wight  that  can  of  ^  governance. 
And  therefore  hath  this  worthy  wise  knight 
(To  live  in  ease)  sufE'rauce  her  behight ;" 
And  she  to  him  full  wisly'"  gan  to  swear 
That  never  should  there  be  default  in  her. 
Here  may  men  see  a  humble  wife  accord ; 
Thus  hath  she  ta'en  her  servant  and  her  lord. 
Servant  in  love,  and  lord  in  marriage. 
Then  was  he  both  in  lordship  and  servage  ? 
Servage  ?  nay,  but  in  lordship  all  above, 
Since  he  had  both  his  lady  and  bis  love  : 
His  lady  certes,  and  bis  wife  also. 
The  which  that  law  of  love  acoordeth  to, 
And  when  he  was  in  this  prosperity, 
Home  with  his  wife  he  went  to  his  country. 
Not  far  from  Penmark,ii  where  his  dwelling  was. 
And  there  he  liv'd  in  bliss  and  in  solace.'^ 
Who  coulde  tell,  but^^  he  had  wedded  be, 
The  joy,  the  ease,  and  the  prosperity, 
That  is  betwixt  a  husband  and  his  wife? 
A  year  and  more  lasted  this  blissful  life, 
TUl  that  this  knight,  of  whom  I  spake  thus. 
That  of  Cairrud"  was  call'd  ArvjraguB, 
Shope^''  him  to  go  and  dwell  a  year  or  twain 
In  Engleland,  that  oall'd  was  eke  Britain, 
To  seek  in  armes  worship  and  honotir 
(For  all  his  lust  '^  he  set  in  such  labofir) ; 
And  dwelled  there  two  years ;  the  book  saith 
thus. 
Now  will  I  stint  i'  of  this  Arviragus, 
And  speak  I  wiU.  of  Dorigen  his  wife. 
That  lov'd  her  husband  as  her  hearte's  life. 
For  his  absence  weepeth  she  and  siketh,i8 
As  do  these  noble  wives  when  them  liketh ; 
She    moumeth,    waketh,   waileth,   fasteth, 

plaineth ; 
Desire  of  his  presence  her  so  distraineth, 
That  aE  this  wide  world  she  set  at  nought. 

1  By  nature.  ^  Slave. 

3  Enjoys  the  highest  advantages  of  all. 

4  Prosper.  5  The  influence  of  the  planets. 
6  Bevenged.  '  According  to. 
8  Is  capable  of.            a  PromiBed,  10  Surely. 

U  On  the  west  coast  of  Brittany,  between  Brest  and 
L'Orient.  The  name  is  composed  of  two  British  words, 
"pen,"  mountain,  and  "mark,"  region;  it  therefqre 
means  the  mountainous  country. 


12  BeUght. 


}3  Unless, 


Her   friendes,    which   that   knew  her  heavy 

thought, 
Comf6rtB  her  in  all  that  ever  they  may  ; 
They  preachS  her,  they  tell  her  night  and  day. 
That  causeless  she  slays  herself,  alas ! 
And  every  comfort  possible  in  this  case 
They  do  to  her,  with  all  their  business,!" 
And  all  to  make  her  leave  her  heaviness. 
By  process,  as  ye  knowen  pvery  one. 
Men  may  so  longe  graven  in  a  stone, 
Tin  some  figfire  therein  imprinted  be : 
So  long  have  they  comforted  her,  till  she 
Received  hath,  by  hope  and  by  reason, 
Th'  imprinting  of  their  consolati6n. 
Through  which  her  greate  sorrow  gan  assuage  | 
She  may  not  always  duren  in  such  rage. 
And  eke  Arviragus,  in  all  this  care. 
Hath  sent  his  letters  home  of  his  welfare. 
And  that  be  will  come  hastily  again, 
Or  elles  had  this  sorrow  her  hearty-slain. 
Her  friendes  saw  her  sorrow  gin  to  slake,^" 
And  prayed  her  on  knees  for  Godde's  sake 
To  come  and  roamen  in  their  company. 
Away  to  drive  her  darke  fantasy ; 
And  finally  she  granted  that  request. 
For  well  she  saw  that  it  was  for  the  best. 
,  Now  stood  her  castle  f  aste  by  the  sea, 
And  often  with  her  friendes  walked  she. 
Her  to  disport  upon  the  bank  on  high, 
Where  as  she  many  a  ship  and  barge  sigh,^ 
Sailing  their  courses,  where  them  list  to  go. 
But  then  was  that  a  parcel  ^^  of  her  woe, 
For  to  herself  full  oft,  "  Alas ! "  said  she, 
"  Is  there  no  ship,  of  so  many  as  I  see, 
Will  bringe  home  my  lord?  then  were  my  heart 
All  warish'd^^  of  this  bitter  painS's  smart," 
Another  time  would  she^sit  and  thinlc, 
And  cast  her  eyen  downward  from  the  brink ; 
But  when  she  saw  the  grisly  rockes  blake,^ 
For  very  fear  so  would  her  hearte  quake. 
That  on  her  feet  she  might  her  not  sustene : 
Then  would  she  sit  adown  upon  the  green. 
And  piteously  into  the  sea  behold,^^ 
And  say  right  thus,  with  careful  sikes  ^^  cold : 
"Eternal  God  !  that  through  thy  purveyance 
Leadest  this  world  by  cfertain  governance, 
In  idle,^  as  men  say,  ye  nothing  make ; 
But,  Lord,  these  grisly  fiendly  rockes  blake, 
That  seem  rather  a  foul  confusion 
Of  work,  than  any  fair  creati6n 
Of  such  a  perfect  wise  God  and  stable, 
Why  have  ye  wrought  this  work  unreasonable  ? 
For  by  this  work,  north,  south,  or  west,  pr  east. 
There  is  not  foster'd  man,  nor  bird,  nor  beast : 
It  doth  no  good,  to  my  wit,  but  annoyeth.^^ 
See  ye  not.  Lord,  how  mankind  it  destroyeth  ? 
A  hundred  thousand  bodies  of  mankind 


14  "The  red  city;"  it  is  not  known  where  it  was 
situated.  i^  Prepai-ed,  arranged. 

JO  Pleasure.  1'  Oease  speaking. 

18  Sigheth.  !»  Assiduity. 

20  To  diminish,  slacken.       21  Saw.  22  part. 

;23  Cured;  French,  "gu^riiV'  t"  heal,  or  recover  from 

24  Black.  25  Look  out  on  the  sea. 

26  Painful  sighs.  27  Idly,  in  vain. 

28  'Works  mischief ;  ft-om  Latin,  ' '  noceo, "  I  hurt. 
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itave  rookes  slain,  all  be  they  not  in  mind ;' 
■Which  manldnd  is  so  fair  part  of  thy  work, 
Thou  madest  it  like  to  thine  owen  mark.^ 
Then  seemed  it  ye  had  a  great  ohert6  ^ 
Toward  mankind ;  but  how  then  may  it  be 
That  ye  such  meanes  make  it  to  destroy? 
Which  meanes  do  no  good,  but  ever  annoy. 
I  wot  well,  clerkes  will  say  as  them  lest,* 
By  arguments,  that  all  is  for  the  best. 
Although  I  can  the  causes  not  y-know ; 
But  thilke  ^  God  that  made  the  wind  to  blow. 
As  keep  my  lord,  this  is  my  conclusifin : 
To  clerks  leave  I  all  disputation : 
But  would  to  God  that  all  these  rockes  blake 
Were  sunken  into  heUe  for  his  sake  !      ,  . 
These  rockes  slay  mine  hearte  for  the  fear." 
Thus  would  she  say,  with  many  a  piteous  tear. 

Her  friendes  saw  that  it  was  no  disport 
To  roame  by  the  sea,  but  discomf6rt. 
And  shope  them  for  to  playe  somewhere  else. 
They  leade  her  by  rivers  and  by  wells, 
And  eke  in  other  places  delectibles  ; 
They  dancen,  and  they  play  at  chess  and  tables. 
So  on  a  day,  right  in  the  momiug-tido, 
TJnto  a  garden  that  was  there  beside, 
In  which  that  they  had  made  their  ordinance  * 
Of  victual,  and  of  other  purveyance. 
They  go  and  play  them  all  the  longe  day : 
And  this  was  on  the  sixth  morrow  of  May, 
Which  May  had  painted  with  his  softe  show'rs 
This  garden  full  of  leaves  and  of  flow'rs : 
And  craft  of  manne's  hand  so  curiously 
Arrayed  had  this  garden  truely, 
That  never  was  there  garden  of  such  price,' 
But  if  it  were  the  very  Paradise. 
Th'  odofir  of  flowers,  and  the  f  reshS  sight, 
Would  halve  maked  any  hearte  light 
That  e'er  was  born,  but  if  ^  too  gieat  sickness 
Or  too  great  sorrow  held  it  in  distress ; 
So  full  it  was  of  beauty  and  pleas^ce. 
And  after  dinner  they  began  to  dance 
And  sing  also,  save  Dorigen  alone, 
Who  made  alway  her  complaint  and  her  moan, 
For  she  saw  not  him  on  the  dance  go 
That  was  her  husband,  and  her  love  also ; 
But  natheless  she  must  a  time  abide. 
And  with  good  hope  let  her  sorrow  slide. 

Upon  this  dance,  amonges  other  men, 
Danced  a  squier  before  Dorigen, 
That  fresher  was,  and  jollier  of  array. 
As  to  my  doom,"  than  is  the  month  of  May. 
He  sang  and  danced,  passing  any  man 
That  is  or  was  since  that  the  world  began ; 
Therewith  he  was,  if  men  should  him  descrive. 
One  of  the  beste  faring  i"  men  alive. 
Young,  strong,  and  virtuous,  and  rich,  and  wise, 
And  well  belov'd,  and  holden  in  great  price." 
And,  shortly  if  the  sooth  I  telle  shall, 
Unweetingi2  of  this  Dorigen  at  all, 

4  Though  they  are  forgotten.  2  Image. 

3  Love,  affection;  from  French,  "cher,"dear.      , 

4  Pleaseth.  5  That. 

6  Provision,  arrangement. 

7  So  much  to  be  valued  or  praised. 

8  Unless.  "  In  my  judgment. 

10  Most  accomplished,  best  mannered, 

11  Esteem,  value. 


This  lusty  squier,  servant  to  VenHs, 

Which  that  y-called  was  AureUuSj 

Had  lov'd  her  best  of  any  creatfire 

Two  year  and  more,  as  was  his  dventfire ;  '^ 

But  never  durst  he  teU  her  his  grievance ; 

Withoute  cup  he  drank  all  his  pentace. 

He  was  despaired,  nothing  durst  he  say. 

Save  in  his  songes  somewhat  would  he  wray  " 

His  woe,  as  in  a  general  c6mplaining ; 

He  said,  he  lov'd,  and  was  belov'd  nothing. 

Of  suche  matter  made  he  many  lays, 

Songes,  complaintes,  roundels,  virelays  ;^^ 

How  that  he  durste  not  his  sorrow  tell, 

But  languished,  as  doth  a  Fury  in  hell ; 

And  die  he  must,  he  said,  as  did  Echo 

For  Narcissus,  that  durst  not  tell  her  woe. 

In  other  manner  than  ye  hear  me  say, 

He  durste  not  to  her  his  woe  bewray. 

Save  that  pardventure  sometimes  at  dances, 

Where  younge  folke  keep  their  6bservances, 

It  may  well  be  he  looked  on  her  face 

In  such  a  wise,  as  man  that  asketh  grace. 

But  nothing  wiste  she  of  his  intent. 

Nath'less  it  happen'd,  ere  they  thennes^^  went, 

Because  that  he  was  her  neighebour. 

And  was  a  man  of  worship  and  honofir. 

And  she  had  knowen  him  of  time  yore,^' 

They  fell  in  speech,  and  forth  aye  more  and  more 

Unto  his  purpose  drew  Aurelius ; 

And  when  he  saw  his  time,  he  saide  thus: 

"  Madam,"  quoth  he,  "  by  God  that  this  world 

made. 
So  that  I  wist  it  might  your  heartB  glade,'? 
I  would,  that  day  that  your  Arviragus 
Went  over  sea,  that  I,  Aurelius, 
Had  gone  where  I  should  never  come  again ; 
For  well  I  wot  my  service  is  in  vain. 
My  guerdon  1'  is  but  bursting  of  mine  heart. 
MadamS,  rue  upon  my  paine's  smart. 
For  with  a  word  ye  may  me  slay  or  save. 
Here  at  your   feet  God  would   that  I  were 

grave.^" 
I  have  now  no  leisure  more  to  say : 
Have  mercy,  sweet,  or  you  will  do  me  dey."''! 

She  gan  to  look  upon  Aurelius ; 
"Is  this  your  wiU,"  quoth  she,   "and  say  ye 

thus? 
Ne'er  erst,"''^   quoth   she,   "I  wiste  what  ye 

meant : 
But  now,  Aurelius,  I  know  your  intent. 
By  thilke  s  God  tliat  gave  me  soul  and  life. 
Never  shall  I  be  an  untrue  wife 
In  word  nor  work,  as  far  as  I  have  wit ; 
I  will  be  his  to  whom  that  I  am  knit  j 
Take  this  for  final  answer  as  of  me."  i 

But  after  that  in  play  ''^  thus  saide  she. 
"  Aurelius,"  quoth  she,  "  by  high  God  above, 
Yet  will  I  grants  you  to  be  your  love 
(Since  I  you  see  so  piteously  complain) ; 

12  "Witliout  the  knowledge. 

13  Fortune.  14  Betray. 

15  Ballads;  the  "virelai"  was  an  ancient  French 
poem  of  two  rhymes.         16  Thence ;  from  the  garden. 
17  For  a  long  time.  18  Gladden. 

19  Reward.  20  Buried. 

21  Cause  roe  to  die.  Ba  Before. 

S3  Playfully,  in  jest. 
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iOoke,  what  day  that  endBlong  1  BretSgne 
r^  remove  all  the  rockgs,  stone  by  stone, 
'hat  they  not  lette^  ship  nor  boat  to  gon, 

say,  when  ye  have  made  this  coast  so  clean 
>f  rockes,  that  there  is  no  stong  seen, 
Hien  will  I  love  you  best  of  any  man ; 
lave  here  my  troth,  in  all  that  ever  I  can ; 
Tor  well  I  wot  that  it  shall  ne'er  betide. 
jet  such  foll^  out  of  your  hearte  glide, 
^hat  dainty  ^  should  a  man  have  in  his  life 
Tor  to  go  love  another  manne's  wife, 
rhat  hath  her  body  when  that  ever  him  liketh?" 
l.ureliua  full  often  sore  aiketh  ;* 
'  Is  there  none  other  grace  in  you  ?  "  quoth  he, 
'  No,  by  that  Lord,"  quoth  she,  "  that  maked 

me." 
Wo&  was  Aurelius  when  that  he  this  heard, 
Vnd  with  a  sorrowful  heart  he  thus  answ&'d. 
'  Madame,"  quoth  he,  "  this  were  an  impossible. 
Chen  must  I  die  of  sudden  death  horrible." 
Ind  with  that  word  he  turned  him  anon. 

Then  came  her  other  friends  many  a  one, 
\iid  in  the  alleys  roamed  up  and  down, 
\.nd  nothing  wist  of  this  conclusi6is 
Sut  suddenly  began  to  revel  new, 
Kll  that  the  biighte  sun  had  lost  his  hue. 
For  th'  horizon  had  reft  the  sun  his  light 
This  is  as  much  to  say  as  it  was  night) ; 
Ind  home  they  go  in  mirth  and  in  solace ; 
Save  only  wretch'd  Aurelius,  alas  ! 
5e  to  his  house  is  gone  with  sorrowful  heart. 
He  said,  he  may  not  from  his  death  astart." 
Hjm  seemed,  that  he  felt  his  hearte  cold. 
Qp  to  the  heav'n  his  handes  gan  he  hold, 
And  on  his  knees  bare  he  set  him  down, 
And  in  his  raving  said  his  oriaofin.^ 
For  very  woe  out  of  his  wit  he  braid  ; ' 
He  wist  not  what  he  spake,  but  thus  he  said ; 
With  piteous  heart  his  plaint  hath  he  begun 
Unto  the  gods,  and  first  unto  the  Sun. 
He  said;  "Apollo!  God  and  governodr 
Of  every  plants,  herbe,  tree,  and  flow'r, 
riiat  giv'st,  after  thy  declinati6n, 
To  each  of  them  his  time  and  his  seas6n, 
As  thine  herberow  ^  chamgeth  low  and  high ; 
Lord  Phoebus !  cast  thy  merciable  "  eye 
On  wretch'd  Aurelius,  which  that  am  but  lom.^" 
Lo,  lord,  my  lady  hath  my  death  y-swom, 
Withoute  guilt,  but"  thy  benignity 
Upon  my  deadly  heart  have  some  pit^. 
For  well  I  wot,  Lord  Phoebus,  if  you  lest,'^ 
Ye  may  me  helpe,  save  my  lady,  best. 
Now  vouchesafe,  that  I  may  you  devise  ^ 
How  that  I  may  be  help,"  and  in  what  wise. 
Your  blissful  sister,  Lucina  the  sheen,'° 
That  of  the  sea  is  chief  goddess  and  queen,— 
Though  Neptunus  have  deity  in  the  sea, 
Yet  emperess  above  him  is  she ; — 
Ye  know  well,  lord,  that,  right  as  her  desire 
Is  to  be  quick'd  ^^  and  lighted  of  your  fire, 

1  From  end  to  end  of.  ^  Prevent. 

3  Value,  pleasure.  *  Sigheth.  "  Escape. 

6  Prayer  ^  Wandered,  went. 

8  Dwelling,  situation.  »  Compassionate. 

10  Undone  "  Unless.  12  pieaseth. 

13  Tell,  explain.  "  Helped. 

M  Diana  the  bright.    See  note  17,  page  37. 


For  which  she  followeth  you  full  busily, 

Kight  BO  the  sea  desireth  naturally 

To  follow  her,  as  she  that  is  goddess 

Both  in  the  sea  and  rivers  more  and  less. 

Wherefore,  Lord  Phoebus,  this  is  my  request, 

Do  this  miracle,  or  do  "  mine  hearte  brest  ;i^ 

That  now,  next  at  this  oppositi6n. 

Which  in  the  sign  shall  be  of  the  Li6n, 

As  pray8  her  so  great  a  flood  to  bring. 

That  five  fath6m  at  l^ast  it  overspring 

The  highest  rook  in  Armoric'  Bretigne, 

And  let  this  flood  endure  yeares  twain : 

Then  certes  to  my  lady  may  I  say, 

"  Holde  your  best,!"  the  rockes  be  away." 

Lord  Phoebus,  this  mirftcle  do  for  me. 

Pray  her  she  go  no  faster  course  than  ye ; 

I  say  this,  pray  your  sister  that  she  go 

No  faster  course  than  ye  these  yeares  two : 

Then  shall  she  be  even  at  full  alway,  1 

And  spring-flood  laste  bothe  night  and  day. 

And  but  she  ^  vouchesafe  in  such  mannere 

To  grante  me  my  sov'reign  lady  dear. 

Pray  her  to  sink  every  rook  adown 

Into  her  owen  darkS  regioCin 

Under  the  ground,  where  Pluto  dwelleth  in 

Or  nevermore  shall  I  my  lady  win. 

Thy  temple  in  Delphos  will  I  barefoot  seek. 

Lord  Phoebus  !  see  the  teares  on  my  cheek 

And  on  my  pain  have  some  oompassiotin." 

And  with  that  word  in  sorrow  he  fell  down, 

And  longe  time  he  lay  forth  in  a  trance. 

His  brother,  which  that  knew  of  his  pen&nce,"- 

Up  caught  him,  and  to  bed  he  hath  him  brought. 

Despaired  in  this  torment  and  this  thought 

Let  I  this  woeful  creatfire  lie ; 

Choose  he  for  me  whe'er  ^  he  will  live  or  die. 

Arviragus  with  health  and  great  honotir 
(As  he  that  was  of  chivalry  the  flow'r) 
Is  come  home,  and  other  worthy  men. 
Oh,  blissful  art  thou  now,  thou  Dorigen ! 
Thou  hast  thy  lusty  husband  in  thine  arms. 
The  freshe  knight,  the  worthy  man  of  arms. 
That  loveth  thee  as  his  own  hearte'a  life : 
Nothing  list  him  to  be  imaginatif  ^ 
If  any  wight  had  spoke,  while  he  was  out, 
To  her  of  love ;  he  had  of  that  no  doubt ;  ^ 
He  not  intended  ^°  to  no  such  mattere. 
But  danced,  jousted,  and  made  merry  cheer. 
And  thus  in  joy  and  bliss  I  let  them  dwell. 
And  of  the  sick  Aurelius  will  I  tell. 
In  languor  and  in  torment  furious 
Two  year  and  more  lay  wretch'd  Aurelius, 
Ere  any  foot  on  earth  he  mighte  gon ; 
Nor  comfort  in  this  time  had  he  none, 
Save  of  his  brother,  which  that  was  a  clerk.^" 
He  knew  of  all  this  woe  and  all  this  work; 
For  to  none  other  creatfire  cert&in 
Of  this  matter  he  durst  no  worde  sayn ; 
Under  his  breast  he  bare  it  more  score 
Than  e'er  did  Pamphilus  for  Galatee.^ 

10  Quickened.        17  Cause.  18  Burst. 

19  Promise.  20  If  slie  do  not.  21  Distress. 
22  Whether.          23  He  cared  not  to  fancy. 

24  Fear,  suspicion.  25  Occupied  himself  with. 

20  Scholar,  man  in  holy  orders. 

27  In  a  Latin  poem,  very  popular  in  Chaucer's  time, 
Famphilus  relates  bis  amour  with  Galatea,  setting 


lie 


7ltE  CAtffMSVM  TAtES. 


His  breast  was  whole  withoutij  for  to  seen, 

But  in  his  heart  aye  was  the  arrow  keen, 

And  well  ye  know  that  of  a  sursanure  ^ 

In  surgery  is  perilotis  the  cure, 

But^  men  might   touch  the  arrow  or  come 

thereby. 
His  brother  wej)t  and  wailed  privily. 
Till  at  the  last  him  fell  in  r^membrSnce, 
That  whUe  he  was  at  Orleans'  in  France, — 
As  younge  clerkes,  that  be  likerous^ 
To  readen  artEs  that  be  curious, 
Seeken  in  every  halk  and  every  hem  ^ 
Particular  soiSaces  for  to  learn, — 
He  him  remember'd,  that  upon  a  day 
At  Orleans  in  study  a  book  he  say  ^ 
Of  magic  natural,  which  his  feUS,w, 
That  was  that  time  a /bachelor  of  law, 
All'  were  he  there, to  learn  another  craft. 
Had  privily  upon  his  desk  y-laft ; 
Which  book  spake  much  of  operatidns 
Touching  the  eight-and-twenty  mansiSns 
That  longe  to  the  Moon,  and  such  foU^ 
As  in  our  dayes  is  not  worth  a  fly  ; 
For  holy  church's  faith,  in  our  believe,^ 
Us  sufE'reth  none  illusi6n  to  grieve. 
And  when  this,  book  was  in  his  rSmembrSncd, 
Anon  for  joy  his  heart  began  to  dance, 
And  to  himself  he  saide  privily ; 
' '  My  brother  shall  be  warish'd  °  hastily : 
For  I  am  sicker'"  that  there  be  sciences. 
By  which  men  make  divers  apparences. 
Such  as  these  subtle  tregetoures  '^  play. 
For  oft  at  feastes  have  I  well  heard  say. 
That  tregetours,  within  a  halle  large, 
Have  made  come  in  a  water  and  a  barge, . 
And  in  the  haUe  rowen  up  and  down. 
Sometimes  hath  seemed  come  a  grim  liofin, 
And  sometimes  flowers  spring  as  in  a  mead  j 
Sometimes  a  vine,  and  grapes  white  and  red ; 
Sometimes  a  castle  all  of  lime  and  stone ; 
And,  when  them  liked,  voided  ^  it  anon : 
Thus  seemed  it  to  every  mauiiS's  sight. 
Now  then  conclude  I  thus ;  if  that  I  might 
At  Orleans  some  olde  fellow  find. 
That  hath  these  Moone's  mansi6ns  in  mind. 
Or  other  magic  natural  above, 
He  should  well  make  my  brother  have  his  love. 
For  with  an  S,ppearS,noe  a  clerk ''  may  make, 
To  manne's  sight,  that  all  the  rockes  blake 
Of  Brgtague  were  voided  '^  every  one. 
And  shippes  by  the  brinks  come  and  gon. 
And  in  such  form  endure  a  day  or  two ; 
Then  were  my  brother  warish'd  '  of  his  woe. 
Then  must  she  needes  holde  her  behest,'* 
Or  eUes  he  shall  shame  her  at  the  least." 
Why  should  I  make  a  longer  tale  of  this  ? 

out  with  the  idea  ndopteS  by  our  poet  in  the  lines 
that  follow. 

1  A  wound  healed  on  the  surface,  but  festeving 
beneath.  "  Except. 

3  Where  was  a  celebrated  and  very  famous  univer- 
sity, afterwards  eclipsed  by  that  of  Paris.  It  was 
fotmded  by  Philip  le  Bel  in  1312. 

4  Eager,  curious. 

•  6  Every  nook  and  corner.    Anglo-SfiidSl,  "healc," 

a  nooli ;  "  hyrn,"  a  corner.       «  Saw.  7,  Though. 

8  Belief,  creed.  »  Cured.       M  Certain, 

U  Tricksters,  jugglers.    She  word  iB,pi?ot)abIy  deiitea 


Unto  his  brother's  bed  he  comen  is. 

And  such  oomf6rt  he  gave  him,  fbr  to  gon 

To  Orleans,  that  he  upstart  anon, 

And  on  his  way  forth-ward  then  i3  he  fare,'' 

In  hope  for  to  be  lissed  '^  of  his  care. 

When  they  were  come  almost  to  that  cit^, 
But  if  it  were  ''  a  two  furlong  or  three, 
A  young  clerk  roaming  by  himself  they  met. 
Which  ffiat  in  Latin  thriftUy '» them  gret." 
And  after  that  he  said  a  wondtdtls  thing ; 
"I  know,"   quoth   he,   "the  causa   of  youf 

coming ; " 
And  ere  they  farther  any  foots  Wentj 
He  told  them  aU  that  was  in  their  intent. 
The  Breton  clerk  him  asked  of  f  ellaws 
The  which  he  hadde  known  in  olde  dawSj^" 
And  he  answ6r'd  him  that  they  deade  were. 
For  which  he  wept  full  often  many  a  tear. 
Down  off  his  horse  Aurelius  light  anon. 
And  forth  with  this  magician  is  he  gone 
Home  to  his  house,  and  made  him  well  at  ease ; 
Them  lacked  no  vitail  that  might  them  please. 
So  well-array'd  a  house  as  there  was  one, 
Aurelius  in  his  life  saw  never  none. 
He  shewed  him,  ere  they  went  to  supp&e, 
Forestes,  parkes,  full  of  wilde  deer. 
There  saw  he  hartes  with  their  homes  high, 
The  greatest  that  were  ever  seen  with  eye. 
He  saw  of  them  an  hundred  slain  with  hounds, 
And  some  with  arrows  bleed  of  bitter  wounds. 
He  saw,  when  voided  ^'  were  the  wilde  deer, 
These  falconers  upon  a  fair  riv6re. 
That  with  their  hawkes  have  the  heron  slain. 
Then  saw  he  kuightes  jousting  in  a  plain. 
And  after  this  he  did  him  such  pleasance. 
That  he  him  shew'd  his  lady  on  a  dance. 
On  which  himselfe  danced,  as  him  thought. 
And  when  this  master,  that  this  magic  vproughtj 
Saw  it  was  time,  he  clapp'd  his  handes  two. 
And  farewell,  all  the  revel  is  y-go.22 
And  yet  remov'd  they  never  out  of  the  house, 
While  they  saw  all  the  sightes  marvellotis ; 
But  in  his  study,  where  his  bookes  be, 
They  satte  still,  and  no  wight  but  they  three. 

To  him  this  master  called  his  squi6r, 
And  said  him  thus,  "May  we  go  to  suppgr? 
Almost  an  hour  it  is,  1  undertake. 
Since  I  you  bade  our  supper  for  to  make, 
When  that  these  worthy  men  wente  with  me 
Into  my  study,  where  my  bookes  be." 
"  Sir,"  quoth  this  squier,  "when  it  liketh  you, 
It  is  all  ready,  though  ye  will  right  now." 
"  Go  we  then  sup,"  quoth  he,  "as  fbr  the  best ; 
These  amorous  folk  some  time  must  have  rest." 
At  after  supper  feU  they  in  treat;f 
What  Bumme  should  this  master's  guerdon  be, 

— in  "treget  "  deceit  or  imposture— from  the  French 
"  trebuchet,"  a  military  machine ;  since  it  is  evident 
that  much  and  elaborate  machinery  must  have  been 
employed  to  produce  the  effects  aftei-wards  described. 
Another  derivation  is  from  the  Low  Latin,  "  tricator,"  a 
decker.  12  Vanished,  removed. 

13  Learned  man. 

'■*  Keep  her  promise,  15  Gone. 

16  Eased  of,  released  from ;  another  form  df  "rlefls  " 
or  "lessen,"       I7  All  but.       18  Civilly, 

19  Greeted.      20  Dayg.  si  Gone,  removed, 

82  Passed  away. 


THE  piiANrLws  Tale. 


at 


To  remove  all  the  rooke*  of  Bretagne, 

And  eke  from  Gironde  ^  to  the  moiith  of  Seine. 

He  made  it  strange,^  and  swore,  bo  God  him 

save, 
Less  than  a  thousand  pound  he  would  not  have, 
Nor  gladly  for  that  sum  he  would  not  gon.* 
Auxelius  with  blissful  heart  anon 
Answered  thus ;  "  Fie  on  a  thousand  pound ! 
This  wide  world,  which  that  men  say  is  round, 
I  would  it  give,  if  I  were  lord  of  it. 
This  bargain  is  f uU-driv'n,  for  we  be  knit ;  * 
Ye  shall  be  payed  truly  by  my  troth. 
But  looke,  for  no  negligence  or  sloth, 
Te  tarry  us  here  no  longer  than  to-morrow.'' 
"  Nay,"  quoth  the  clerk,  "  have  here  my  faith 

to  borrow."  ^ 
To  bed  is  gone  Aurelins  when  him  lest,  ■ 
And  well-nigh  all  that  night  he  had  his  rest, 
What  for  his  labour,  and  his  hope  of  bliss. 
His  woeful  heart  of  penance  had  a  liss.^ 

Upon  the  morrow,  when  that  it  was  day. 
Unto  BretS,gne  they  took  the  rights  way, 
Aurelius  and  this  magician  beside. 
And  be  descended  where  they  would  abide : 
And  this  was,  as  the  bookes  me  remember. 
The  colde  frosty  season  of  December. 
Phoebus  wax'd  old,  and  hued  like  latoun,' 
That  in  his  bote  declinatiolin 
Shone  as  the  burned   gold,   with   streames' 

bright ; 
But  now  in  Capricorn  adown  he  light. 
Where  as  he  shone  fuU  pale,  I  dare  well  sayn. 
The  bitter  f  rostes,  with  the  sleet  and  rain, 
Destroyed  have  the  green  in  every  yard.^ 
Janus  sits  by  the  fire  with  double  beard. 
And  drinketh  of  his  bugle  horn  the  wine  : 
Before  him  stands  the  brawn  of  tusked  swine, 
And  "  nowel "  '"  crieth  every  lusty  man. 
Anrelius,  in  all  that  ev'r  he  can. 
Did  to  his  master  cheer  and  reverence. 
And  prayed  him  to  do  his  diligence 
To  biinge  him  out  of  his  paine's  smart, 
Or  with  a  sword  that  he  would  slit  his  heart. 
This  subtle  clerk  such  ruth  ii  had  on  this  man. 
That  night  and  day  he  sped  him,  that  he  can. 
To  wait  a  time  of  his  conclusi&n ; 
This  is  to  say,  to  make  illusion. 
By  such  an  appearance  of  jugglery 
(I  know  no  termes  of  astrology). 
That  she  and  every  wight  should  ween  and  say. 
That  of  BretSgne  the  rockes  were  away. 
Or  else  they  were  sunken  under  ground. 
So  at  the  last  he  hath  a  time  found 
To  make  his  japes  ^  and  his  wretchedness 
Of  such  a  superstitious  oursedness.^' 

1  The  river,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Sordogne 
and  Garonne,  on  which  Bourdeaux  stands. 

2  A  matter  of  difficulty.    See  note  38,  page  55. 

3  And  even  for  that  sum  he  would  not  willingly  go 
to  Work.  *  Agreed. 

6  I  pledge  my  faith  on  it. 

6  Had  a  respite,  relief,  from  anguish. 

7  Coloured  like  copper  or  latten. 

8  Beams.  9  Court-yard,  garden. 
10  "Noel,"  the  French  for  Cliiristmas — derived  from 

"natalis,"  and  signifying  that  on  that  day  Christ  was 
bom — came  to  be  used  as  a  festive  cry  by  the  people 
Ob  solemn  occasions.  Ii  Pity. 


His  tables  Toletanes  "  forth  he  brought. 
Full  well  corrected,  that  there  lacked  nought, 
Neither  his  collect,  nor  his  expanse  years. 
Neither  his  rootes,  nor  his  other  gears,  ' 
As  be  his  centres,  and  his  arguments, 
And  his  proportional  oonvenignts 
For  his  equati6ns  in  everything. 
And  by  his  eighte  spheres  in  his  working, 
He  knew  full  well  how  far  Alnath^^  was  shoVe 
From  the  head  of  that  fix'd  Aries  above. 
That  in  the  ninthe  sphere  consider'd  is. 
FuU  Bubtilly  he  calcul'ed  all  this. 
When  he  had  found  his  firsts  mansifin. 
He  knew  the  remnant  by  proporti6n ; 
And  knew  the  rising  of  his  moone  well. 
And  in  whose  fa  e,  and  term,  and  every  deal ; 
And  knew  full  well  the  moone's  mansi6n 
Accordant  to  his  operati6n ; 
And  knew  also  his  other  observances. 
For  such  illusions  and  such  meschances,'" 
As  heathen  folk  used  in  thilkS  days. 
For  which  no  longer  made  he  delays ; 
But  through  his  ma^o,  for  a  day  or  tway," 
It  seemed  all  the  rockes  were  away, 
Aurelins,  which  yet  despaired  is 
Whe'er  ^^  he  shall  have  his  love,  or  fare  amiss. 
Awaited  night  and  day  on  this  mirSole : 
And  when  he  knew  that  there  was  none  ob- 
stacle. 
That  voided '"  were  these  rockes  every  one, 
Down  at  his  master's  feet  he  fell  anon, 
And  said ;  "I,  woeful  wretch'd  Anrelius, 
Thank  you,  my  Lord,  and  lady  mine  Venlis, 
That  me  have  holpen  from  my  cares  cold." 
And  to  the  temple  his  way  forth  hath  he  hold', 
Where  as  he  knew  he  should  his  lady  see. 
And  when  he  saw  his  time,  anon  right  he 
With  dreadful^"  heart  and  with  fuU  humblo 

cheer  -^ 
Saluted  hath  his  sovereign  lady  dear. 
"  My  rightful  Lady,"  quoth  this  woeful  man, 
"  Whom  I  most  dread,  and  love  as  I  best  can. 
And  lothest  were  of  all  this  world  displease. 
Were 't  not  that  I  for  you  have  such  disease,-' 
That  I  must  die  here  at  your  foot  anon. 
Nought  would  I  tell  how  me  is  woebegone. 
But  certes  either  must  I  die  or  plain ;  '^ 
Ye  slay  me  guilteless  for  very  pain. 
But  of  my  death  though  that  ye  have  no  ruth, 
AdvisS  you,  ere  that  ye  break  your  truth : 
Eepente  you,  for  thilkS  God  above. 
Ere  ye  me  slay  because  that  I  you  love. 
For,  Madame,  well  ye  wot  what  ye  have  bight ;  ^ 
Not  that  I  challenge  anything  of  right 
Of  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  but  of  grace  ; 


12  Tricks.  13  Detestable  vlllany. 

1*  Toledan  tables ;  the  astronomical  tables  composed 
by  order  of  Alphonso  II.,  King  of  Castile,  about  1250, 
and  so  called  because  they  were  adapted  to  the  city  of 
Toledo. 

15  "  Alnath,"  says  Mr  Wright,  was  "the  first  star  in 
the  horns  of  Ai'ies,  whence  the  first  mansion  of  the 
moon  is'named."  16  Wicked  devices. 

17  Another  and  better  reading  is  "  a  week  or  two." 

18  Whether.  is)  Removed, 
so  Fearful.                           21  Mien. 

22  Distress,  affliction.  23  Bewail. 

M  Promised. 


laS 


THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


But  in  a  garden  yond',  in  such  a  place, 
Ye  wot  right  well  what  ye  behighte  me, 
And  in  mine  hand  your  trothe  plighted  ye, 
To  love  me  best ;  God  wot  ye  saide  so, 
Albeit  that  I  unworthy  am  thereto ; 
Madame,  I  speak  it  for  th'  honour  of  you, 
More  than  to  save  my  hearte's  life  right  now ; 
I  have  done  so  as  ye  commanded  me. 
And  if  ye  vouchesafe,  ye  may  go  see. 
Do  as  you  list,  have  your  behest  in  mind, 
For,  quick  or  dead,  right  there  ye  shall  me  find; 
In  you  lies  all  to  do  ^  me  live  or  dey ;" 
Eut  well  I  wot  the  rockes  be  away." 

He  took  his  leave,  and  she  astonish'd  stood ; 
In  all  her  face  was  not  one  drop  of  blood : 
She  never  ween'd  t'  have  come  in  such  a  trap. 
"Alas!  "quoth  she,  "  that  ever  this  should  hap! 
For  ween'd  I  ne'er,  by  possibility, 
That  such  a  monster  or  marv&il  might  be ; 
It  is  against  the  process  of  natfire." 
And  home  she  went  a  sorrowful  oreatflre ; 
For  very  fear  unnethes  '  may  she  go. 
She  weeped,  wailed,  all  a  day  or  two, 
And  swooned,  that  it  ruthe  was  to  see  : 
But  why  it  was,  to  no  wight  tolde  she. 
For  out  of  town  was  gone  Arviragus. 
But  to  herself  she  spake,  and  saide  thus. 
With  face  pale,  and  full  sorrowful  cheer. 
In  her  complaint,  as  ye  shall  after  hear. 
"Alas!"  quoth  she,  "on  thee,  Fortfine,  I 
plain,^ 
That  unware  hast  me  wrapped  in  thy  chain, 
From  which  to  scape,  wot  I  no  sucoofir, 
Save  only  death,  or  clles  dishonour ; 
One  of  these  two  behoveth  me  to  choose. 
But  natheless,  yet  had  I  lever  ^  lose 
My  life,  than  of  ray  body  have  shame. 
Or  know  myselfe  false,  or  lose  my  name ; 
And  with  my  death  I  may  be  quit  y-wis." 
Hath  there  not  many  a  noble  wife,  ere  this, 
And  many  a  maiden,  slain  herself,  alas ! 
Bather  than  with  her  body  do  trespass  ? 
Yes,  certes ;  lo,  these  stories  bear  witness.' 
When  thirty  tyrants  full  of  ciirsedness  ^ 
Had  slain  Fhidon  in  Athens  at  the  feast. 
They  c6mmanded  his  daughters  to  arrest. 
And  bringij  them  before  them,  in  despite, 
All  naked,  to  fulfil  their  foul  delight ; 
And  in  their  father's  blood  they  made  them 

dance 
Upon  the  pavement, — God  give  them  mischance. 
For  which  these  woeful  maidens,  full  of  dread. 
Bather  than  they  would   lose  their  maiden- 
head. 
They  privUy  be  start  ^  into  a  well. 
And  drowned  themselves,  as  the  bookes  tell. 
They  of  Messene  let  inquire  and  seek 


1  Cause.  3  Die.  3  Scarcely. 

4  Complain.  6  Sooner,  rather. 

0  I  may  certainly  purchase  my  exemption. 

7  They  are  all  taken  from  the  book  of  St  Jerome 
"Contra  Jovinianum,"  fi'om  which  the  TTife.of  Bath 
drew  so  many  of  her  ancient  instances.  See  note  5, 
page  71.  8  Wickedness. 

9  Siiddenly  leaped.  10  Forcibly  bereft. 

11  Caught,  clasped. 

12  Pluck  away  by^force.  13  Same. 


Of  Lacedffimon  fifty  maidens  eke. 

On  which  they  woulde  do  their  lechery : 

But  there  was  none  of  all  that  company 

That  was  not  slain,  and  with  a  glad  intent 

Chose  rather  for  to  die,  than  to  assent 

To  be  oppressed  i"  of  her  maidenhead. 

Why  should  I  then  to  dien  be  in  dread  1 

Lo,  eke  the  tryrant  Aristoclides, 

That  lov'd  a  maiden  hight  Stimphalides, 

When  that  her  father  slain  was  on  a  night. 

Unto  Diana's  temple  went  she  right. 

And  hent "  the  image  in  her  handes  two. 

From  which  imSge  she  woulde  never  go ; 

No  wight  her  handes  might  off  it  arace,'^ 

TiU  she  was  slain  right  in  the  selte  ^'  place. 

Now  since  that  maidens  hadde  such  despite 

To  be  defouled  with  man's  foul  delight. 

Well  ought  a  wife  rather  herself  to  sle," 

Than  be  defouled,  as  it  thinketh  me. 

What  shall  I  say  of  Hasdrubale's  wife, 

That  at  Carthage  bereft  herself  of  life  ? 

For,  when  she  saw  the  Eomans  win  the  town. 

She  took  her  children  all,  and  skipt  adown 

Into  the  fire,  and  rather  chose  to  die, 

Than  any  Roman  did  her  villain^. 

Hath  not  Lucretia  slain  herself,  alas  !    ; 

At  Home,  when  that  she  oppressed  i^  was 

Of  Tarquin?  for  her  thought  it  was  a  shame 

To  live,  when  she  hadde  lost  her  name. 

The  seven  maidens  of  Milesie  also 

Have  slain  themselves  for  very  dread  and  woe. 

Bather  than  folkof  Gaul  them  should  oppress. 

More  than  a  thousand  stories,  as  I  guess. 

Could  I  now  tell, as  touching  this  mattere. 

When  Abradate  was  slain,  his  wife  so  dear  ^ 

Heiselfe  slew,  and  let  her  blood  to  glide 

In  Abradate's  woundes,  deep  and  wide, 

And  said,  '  My  body  at  the  leaste  way 

There  shall  no  wight  defoul,  if  that  I  may.' 

Why  should  I  more  examples  hereof  sayn  ? 

Since  that  so  many  have  themselves  slain, 

Well  rather  than  they  would  defouled  be, 

I  will  conclude  that  it  is  bet  i'  for  me 

To  slay  myself,  than  be  defouled  thus. 

I  will  be  true  unto  Arviragus, 

Or  elles  slay  myself  in  some  mannSre, 

As  did  Demotione's  daughter  dear. 

Because  she  woulde  not  defouled  be. 

O  Sedasus,  it  is  full  great  pit^ 

To  reade  how  thy  daughters  died,  alas ! 

That  slew  themselves  for  suche  manner  cas.i^ 

As  great  a  pity  was  it,  or  well  more. 

The  Theban  maiden,  that  for  Nican6r 

Herselfe  slew,  right  for  such  manner  woe. 

Another  Theban  maiden  did  right  so ; 

For  one  of  Macedon  had  her  oppress'd. 

She  with  her  death  her  maidenhead  redress'd.i* 

"  Slay.  15  Ravished. 

i»  Panthea.  Abradatas,  King  of  Snsa,  was  an  ally  of 
the  Assyrians  against  Cyrus ;  and  his  wife  was  taken  at 
the  conquest  of  the  Assyrian  camp.  Strack  by  the 
honourable  treatment  she  received  atthecaptor's  hands, 
Abradatas  joined  Cynis,  and  fell  in  battle  against  his 
former  ajlies.  His  wife,  inconsolable  at  his  loss,  slew 
herself  immediately.  17  Better. 

18  In  circumstances  of  the  same  kind. 

19  Avenged,  vindicated. 
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'hat  shall  I  say  of  Niceiatus'  wife, 
lat  for  such  case  bereft  herself  her  life  ? 
ow  true  was  eke  to  Alcibiades 
is  love,  that  for  to  dien  rather  chese,^ 
dan  for  to  suffer  his  body  unburied  be  ? 
0,  what  a  wife  was  AloestS?"  quoth  she. 
What  saith  Hom€r  of  good  Penelope? 
11  Greece  knoweth  of  her  chastity, 
ardie,  of  Laodamia  is  written  thus, 
hat  when  at  Troy  was  slain  ProteBilaus,^ 
0  longer  would  she  live  after  his  day. 
he  same  of  noble  Poroia  tell  I  may ; 
rithoute  Brutus  ooulde  she  not  live, 

0  whom  she  did  all  whole  her  hearte  give.* 
he  perfect  wifehood  of  Artemisie  * 
[onotired  is  throughout  all  Barbarie. 

1  Teuta  ^  queen,  thy  wifely  chastity 
'0  alle  wives  may  a  mirror  be."  ' 

Thus  plained  Dorigen  a  day  or  tway, 
'utposing  ever  that  she  woulde  dey ;' 
tut  natheless  upon  the  thii'de  night 
[ome  came  Arviragus,  the  worthy  knight, 
ind  asked  her  why  that  she  wept  so  sore  ? 
ind  she  gan  weepen  ever  longer  more. 

Alas,"  quoth  she,  "  that  ever  I  was  bom ! 
tus  have  I  said,"  quoth  she;  "thus  have  I 

sworn." 
Lnd  told  ViiTti  all,  as  ye  have  heard  before  : 
t  needeth  not  rehearse  it  you  no  more. 
Ms  husband  with  glad  cheer,^  in  friendly  wise, 
Lnswdr'd  and  said,  as  I  shall  you  devise.^- 
'  Is  there  aught  elles,  Dorigen,  but  this?" 
'Nay,  nay,"  quoth  she,  "God  help  me  so,  as 

wis^"* 
Ms  is  too  much,  an'"  it  were  Godde's  wilL" 
' Tea,  wife,"  quoth  he,  "let  sleepe  what  is  still, 
:t  may  be  well  par'venture  yet  to-day. 
fe  shall  your  trothe  holde,  by  my  fay. 
?or,  God  so  wisly^  have  merc;f  on  me, 
:  had  well  lever  sticked  for  to  be,i* 
?or  very  love  which  I  to  you  have, 
Jut  if  ye  should  your  trothe  keep  and  save. 
Cruth  is  the  highest  thing  that  man  may  keep." 
3ut  with  that  word  he  burst  anon  to  weep, 
ind  said ;  "  I  you  forbid,  on  pain  of  death, 
Dliat  never,  while  you  lasteth  life  or  breath, 
Co  no  wight  tell  ye  this  niis5,vent(ire ; 
SlS  I  may  best,  I  will  my  woe  endure, 
(for  make  no  countenance  of  heaviness, 
rhat  folk  of  you  may  deeme  harm,  or  guess." 
ind  forth  he  caU'd  a  squier  and  a  maid. 
"  Go  forth  anon  with  Dorigen,"  he  said, 

1  Chose.  ,       „     . . 

2  Her  husband.  She  begged  the  gods,  after  his 
leath,  that  bat  three  hours'  converse  with  him  might 
be  allowed  her  ;  the  request  was  granted ;  and  when 
tier  dead  husband,  at  the  expiiy  of  the  time,  returned 
to  the  world  of  shades,  she  bore  him  company. 

3  The  daughter  of  Cato  of  TItica,  Porcia  married 
Marcus  Brutus,  the  friend  and  the  assassin  of  Julius 
Cffisar ;  when  her  husband  died  by  his  own  hand  after 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  she  committed  suicide,  it  is  said, 
by  swallowing  live  coals— all  other  means  having  been 
removed  by  her  friends. 

*  Artemisia,  Queen  of  Caria,  who  buut  to  her  hus- 
band, Mausolus,  the  splendid  monument  which  was  ac- 
counted among  the-  wonders  of  the  world ;  and  who 
mingled  her  husband's  ashes  with  her  daily  drink. 
"Barbarie"  is  used  in  the  Greek  sense,  to  designate 
the  non-Hellenic  peoples  of  Asia. 


"  And  bringe  her  to  such  a  place  anon." 

They  take  their  leave,  and  on  their  way  they 

gon: 
But  they  not  wiste  why  she  thither  went ; 
He  would  to  no  wight  telle  his  intent. 

This  squier,  which  that  hight  AureUus, 
On  Dorigen  that  was  so  amorous. 
Of  S,ventfire  happen'd  her  to  meet 
Amid  the  town,  right  in  the  quickest "  street. 
As  she  was  bound  ^  to  go  the  way  forthright 
Toward  the  garden,  there  as  she  had  hight.  i" 
And  he  was  to  the  garden-ward  also ; 
For  well  he  spied  when  she  woulde  go 
Out  of  her  house,  to  any  manner  place ; 
But  thus  they  met,  of  4vent(ire  or  grace, 
And  he  saluted  her  with  glad  intent. 
And  asked  of  her  whitherward  she  went. 
And  she  answered,  half  aa  she  were  mad, 
"  Unto  the  garden,  as  my  husband  bade. 
My  trothe  for  to  hold,  alas !  alas ! " 
Aurelius  gan  to  wonder  on  this  case. 
And  in  his  heart  had  great  compassion 
Of  her,  and  of  her  lamentation. 
And  of  Arviragus,  the  worthy  knight, 
That  bade  her  hold  all  that  she  hadde  hight ; 
So  loth  him  was  his  wife  should  break  her  truth. 
And  in  his  heart  he  caught  of  it  great  rath,!' 
Considering  the  best  on  every  side. 
That  from  his  lust  yet  were  him  lever '*  abide. 
Than  do  so  high  a  churlish  wretchedness  i* 
Against  franchise,^"  and  aUij  gentleness  ; 
For  which  in  fewe  words  he  saide  thus ; 

"  Madame,  say  to  your  lord  Arviragus, 
That  since  I  see  the  greate  gentleness 
Of  him,  and  eke  I  see  well  your  distress. 
That  him  were  lever  i^  have  shame  (and  that 

were  ruth  i') 
Than  ye  to  me  should  breaks  thus  your  truth, 
I  had  well  lever  aye  to  suffer  woe. 
Than  to  depart  ^^  the  love  betwixt  you  two. 
I  you  release,  Madame,  into  your  bond. 
Quit  ev'ry  surement  22  and  ev'ry  bond. 
That  ye  have  made  to  me  as  herebeforn. 
Since  thiike  time  that  ye  were  bom. 
Have  here  my  truth,  I  shall  you  ne'er  reprove^ 
Of  no  behest  -^  and  here  I  take  my  leave, 
As  of  the  truest  and  the  beste  wife 
That  ever  yet  I  knew  in  all  my  life. 
But  every  wife  beware  of  her  behest ; 
On  Dorigen  remember  at  the  least. 
Thus  can  a  squier  do  a  gentle  deed. 
As  well  as  can  a  knight,  withoute  drede."  ^ 

5  Queen  of  lUyria,  who,  after  her  husband's  death, 
made  war  on  and  was  conquered  by  the  Bomans,  B.C. 
228 

sAt  this  point,  in  some  manuscripts,  occur  the 
following  two  lines : — 

"  The  samii  thing  I  say  of  Bilia, 
Of  Bhodogone  and  of  Valeria." 

1  Die  8  Demeanour.         s  Kelate. 

10  Assuredly.  "  If.  "  Certainly. 

13  I  had  rather  be  slain.  i*  Beadiest. 

15  Prepared;  going.  To  "boua"  or  "bown"  is  a 
good  old  word,  whence  comes  our  word  "  bound,"  in 
the  sense  of  "  on  the  way."  '6  Promised. 

17  Pity  18  Bather.       w  Bade  outrage. 

so  Generosity.  =1  Sunder,  spUt  up. 

«2  Surety.  ^  Beproaoh. 

24  Of  no  (breach  of)  promise.        ^^  Doubt. 

I 
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She  thanked  him  upon  her  knees  bare. 
And  honae  unto  her  huBhand  is  she  fare.l 
And  iold  him  all,  as  ye  have  hearde  said ; 
And,  trusts  me,  he  was  so  well  apaid,^ 
That  it  were  impossible  me  to  write.  , 
Why  should  I  longer  of  this  case  indite  ? 
Arviragus  and  Dorigen  his  wife 
In  sov'reign  bUsse  ledde  forth  their  life ; 
Ne'er  after  was  there  anger  them  between  ; 
He  cherish'd  her  as  though  she  were  a  queen, 
And  she  was  to  him  true  for  evermore ; 
Of  these  two  folk  ye  get  of  me  no  more, 

Aurelius,  that  his  cost  had  all  forlorn,' 
Cursed  the  time  that  ever  he  was  bom. 
"  Alas ! "  quoth  he,  "alas  that  I  behight * 
Of  puredii  gold  a  thousand  pound  of  weight 
To  this  philosopher !  how  shall  I  do  ? 
I  see  no  more,  but  that  I  am  fordo.^ 
Mine  heritage  must  I  noedes  sell, 
And  be  a  beggar ;  here  I  will  not  dwell. 
And  shamen  all  my  kindred  in  this  place, 
,  But'  I  of  him  may  gette  better  grace. 
But  natheless  I  will  of  him  assay 
At  certain  dayes  year  by  year  to  pay, 
And  thank  him  of  his  greate  courtesy. 
My  trothe  will  I  keep,  I  will  not  lie." 
With  hearts  sore  he  went  unto  his  coffer. 
And  broughte  gold  unto  this  philos6pher, 
The  value  of  five  hundred  pound,  I  guess, 
And  him  beseeched,  of  his  gentleness, 
To  grant  hiTn  dayes  of  ^*he  remenant ; 
And  said;  "  Master,  I  darp  well  make  avaunt, 
I  failed  never  of  my  truth  as  yet. 
For  siokerly  my  debts  shall  be  quit 
Towardes  you,  how  so  that  e'er  I  fare 
To  go  a-begging  in  my  kirtle  bare : 
But  would  ye  vouohSsafe,  upon  surety, 
Two  year,  or  three,  for  to  respitS  me. 
Then  were  I  well,  for  elles  must  I  sell 
Mine  heritage ;  there  is  no  more  to  tell." 

This  philos6J)her  soberly''  answ^r'd. 
And  saide  thus,  when  he  these  wordes  heard; 
"  Have  I  not  holden  covenant  to  thee?" 
"  Yes,  certes,  well  and  truSly,"  quoth  he. 
"  Hast  thou  not  had  thy  lady  as  thee  liked?" 
"  No,  no,"  quoth  he,  and  sorrowfully  siked.'" 
"What  was  the  cause?  tell  me  if  thpu  can," 
Aurelius  his  tale  anon  began, 
And  told  him  all  as  ye  have  heard  before. 
It  needeth  not  to  you  rehearse  it  more. 
He  said,  "  Arviragus  of  gentleness 
Had  lever  ^  die  in  sorrow  and  distress. 
Than  that  his  wife  were  of  her  trothe  false." 
The  sorrow  of  Dorigen  he  told  Mm  als','^ 
How  loth  her  was  to  be  a  wicked  wife, 


1  Gone. 
*  Promised, 
6  Euined,  undone, 
8  Time  to  pay  up. 
11  Eather. 


Satisfied.  3  mterly  lost. 

5  Purified,  refilled. 
7  Unless. 
9  Gravely.         lo  Sighed. 
12  Also.  13  Before. 


1*  SUoh  an  ocular  deception,  or  apparition— more  pro- 
perly, disappearance — as  the  removal  of  the  rocks, 
15  Dear.  W  Doubt. 

17  I<abour,  pains. 

18  Generous',  liberal ;  the  same  question  Is  stated  at 
the  end  of  Boccaccio's  version  of  the  story  in  the 
"  Philocopo,"  where  the  queen  determines  in  favour 
of  Arviragus.    The  question  is  evidently  one  of  those 


And  that  she  lever  had  lost  that  day  her  life  ; 

And  that  her  troth  she  swore  through  innooenpe ; 

She  ne'er  erst^^  jj^j  heard  speak  of  apparSuce ;  W 

That  made  me  have  of  her  so  great  pity, 

And  right  as  freely  as  he  sent  her  to  me. 

As  freely  sent  I  her  to  him  again : 

This  is  all  and  some,  there  is  no  more  to  sayn." 

The  philos6pher  ans wer'd ;  "  Leve  ^^  brother, 

Evereach  of  you  did  gently  to  the  other ; 

Thou  art  a  squiSr,  and  he  is  a  knight. 

But  God  forbidde,  for  his  blissful  might, 

But  if  a  clerk  could  do  a  gentle  deed 

As  well  as  any  of  you,  it  is  no  drede,^^ 

Sir,  I  release  thee  thy  thousand  pound, 

As  thou  right  now  were  crept  out  of  the  ground, 

Nor  ever  ere  now  haddest  knoyren  me. 

For,  Sir,  I  will  not  take  a  penny  of  thee 

For  all  my  craft,  nor  naught  for  my  travail  ;W 

Thou  hast  y-payed  well  for  my  vitS,ille; 

It  is  enough ;  and  farewell,  have  good  day," 

And  took  his  horse,  and  forth  he  went  his  way. 

Lordings,  this  question  would  I  askS  now, 
Wliich  was  the  moste  free,^^  as  thinketh  you  ? 
Now  telle  me,  ere  that  ye  farther  wend. 
I  can  19  no  more,  my  tsle  is  at  an  end. 


THE  DOCTOR'S  TALE.20 

THE  PBOLOGUB. 

["  Tea,  let  that  passe,"  quoth  our  Host,  "  as 

now. 
Sir  Doctor  of  Physik,  I  praye  you. 
Tell  us  a  tale  of  some  hpnfest  matt6re." 
"It  shall  be  done",  if  that  ye  will  it  hear," 
Said  this  Doot6r ;  and  his  tale  gan  anon. 
"Now,  good  men;"  quoth  he,  "  hearkpn  every 

ene."] 


THE  TALE. 

There  was,  as  telleth  Titus  Kvius,^! 

A  knight,  that  called  was  Virgjpius, 

FuU  filled  of  hono<ir  aild  worthiness, 

And  strong  of  friendes,  and  of  great  rioh&s. 

This  knight  one  daughter  hadde  by  his  wife ; 

No  children  had  he  more  in  all  his  life, 

Fair  was  this  maid  in  excellent  beauty 

Aboven  ev'ry  wight,  that  man  may  see : 

For  nature  had  with  sov'reign  diligence 

Y-formed  her  in  so  great  exoeUence, 

As  though  she  wouldS  say,  "  Lo,  I,  jTatfire,      . 

which  it  was  the  fashion  to  propose  for  debate  in  the 
mediaeval  "  courts  of  love."  19  Know,  can  tell. 

20  The  authenticity  of  the  prologue  is  questionable. 
It  IS  round  in  one  manuscript  only ;  other  manuscript^ 
give  other  prologues,  more  plainly  not  Chaucer's  than 
this ;  and  some  manuscripts  have  merely  a  colophon  to 
the  effect  that  "Here  endeththe  Pranklin's.Tale  and 
beglnneth .the  Physician's  Tale  without  a  prologue'' 
The  Tale  itself  is  the  well-known  story  of  Virginia,  with 
several  departures  from  the  text  of  Livy.  Chaucer 
probably  followed  the  "Komance  of  the  Rose"  and 
Gowei's  "CoufesBio  Amantis,"  in  both  of  which  the 
story  is  found.  21  Livy,  Book  iii.  cap.  44,  et  %nit 
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Thus  can  I  form  and  paint  a  creat^e, 
When  tliat  me  list ;  wlio  can  me  counterfeit  ? 
Pygmalion  ?  not  thougli  he  aye  forge  and  beat, 
Or  grave,  or  paintS :  for  I  dare  well  eayn, 
Apelles,  Keuxis,  shouldij  work  in  vain. 
Either  to  grave,  or  paint,  or  forge,  or  heat. 
If  they  presumed  me  to  counterfeit. 
For  he  that  is  the  former  principal, 
Hath  made  me  his  vioar-general 
To  form  and  painten  earthly  creatures 
Eight  as  me  list,  and  all  thing  in  my  oure^  is, 
Under  the  moone,  that  may  wane  and  wax. 
And  for  my  work  right  nothing  will  I  ax  ;2 
My  lord  and  I  be  full  of  one  accord. 
I  made  her  to  the  worship  '  of  my  lord ; 
So  do  I  all  mine  other  creat^es. 
What  colour  that  they  have,  or  what  figfires." 
Thus  seemeth  me  that  Nature  woulde  say. 
This  maiden  was  of   age   twelve  year  and 
tway, 
In  which  that  Natiure  haddg  such  delight.    , 
For  right  as  she  can  paint  a  lily  white. 
And  red  a  rose,  right  with  such  paiutdre 
She  painted  had  this  noble  creature. 
Ere  she  was  bom,  upon  her  limbes  free. 
Where  as  by  right  such  colours  shoulde  be : 
And  Phoebus  dyed  had  her  tresses  great. 
Like  to  the  streames  ^  of  his  burned  heat. 
And  if  that  excellent  was  her  beauty, 
A  thousand-fold  more  virtuous  was  she. 
In  her  there  lacked  no  conditi6n. 
That  is  to  praise,  as  by  discreti6n. 
As  well  in  ghost "  as  body  chaste  was  she : 
For  which  she  flower'd  in  virginity. 
With  all  humility  and  abstinence. 
With  alle  temperance  and  patience, 
With  measure  ^  eke  of  bearing  and  array. 
Discreet  she  was  in  answering  aJway, 
Though  she  were  wise  as  Pallas,  dare  I  sayn ; 
Her  faconde  '  eke  full  womanly  and  plain. 
No  counterfeited  termes  hadde  she 
To  seeme  wise ;  but  after  her  degree 
She  spake,  and  all  her  wordes  more  and  less 
Soimding  in  virtue  and  in  gentleness, 
Shamefast  she  was  in  maiden's  shamefastness, 
Constant  in  heart,  and  ever  in  business  8  " 
To  drive  her  out  of  idle  sluggardy : 
Bacchus  had  of  her  mouth  right  no  mast'r^. 
For  wine  and  slothe  '  do  Venfis  increase, 
As  men  in  fire  wiU  oasten  oil  and  grease. 
And  of  her  owen  virtue,  unconstrain'd. 
She  had  herseK  full  often  sick  y-feign'd. 
For  that  she  woulde  flee  the  company, 
Where  likely  was  to  treaten  of  folly. 
As  is  at  feasts,  at  revels,  and  at  dances, 
That  be  occasi6ns  of  dalliances. 
Such  thinges  make  children  for  to  be 
Too  soone  ripe  and  bold,  as  men  may  see. 
Which  is  full  perilous,  andliath  been  yore  j" 

1  Care.  ^  Ask. 

3  Glory.  '  *  Beams,  rays. 

5  Mind,  spirit.  "  Moderation. 

1  Utterance,  speech;  from  Latin,  "facuadia,"  elo- 
quence. 8  Diligent,  eager. 

9  Other  readings  are  "  thought "  and  "youth." 
10  Of  old.  *^  Governesses,  duennas. 

12  Wicte'dness ;  Ifrencb,  "meohanceto." 


For  all  too  soone  may  she  leame  lore 
Of  boldeness,  when  that  she  is  a  wife. 

And  ye  mistrdsses,^!  in  your  olde  life 
That  lordes'  daughters  have  in  govemftnoe. 
Take  not  of  my  wordes  displeasftnce  : 
Thinke  that  ye  be  set  in  goveminga 
Of  lordes'  daughters  only  for  two  things ; 
Either  for  ye  have  kept  your  honesty, 
Or  else  for  ye  have  fallen  in  frailt;^ 
And  know6  well  enough  the  oldij  dance. 
And  have  forsaken  fully  such  meschanoq  i^ 
For  evermore  ;  therefore,  for  Christe's  sake, 
To  teach  them  virtue  look  that  ye  not  slakq.^' 
A  thief  of  venison,  that  hath  forlaft" 
His  lik'rousness,!^  and  aU  his  olde  craft. 
Can  keep  a  forest  best  of  any  man ; 
Now  keep  them  well,  for  if  ye  will  ye  can. 
Look  well,  that  ye  unto  no  vice  assent. 
Lest  ye  be  damned  for  your  wick'  i^  intent. 
For  whoso  doth,  a  traitor  is  certS,in ; 
And  take  keep  i'  of  that  I  shall  you  sayn ; 
Of  alle  treason,  sov'reign  pestilence 
Is  when  a  wight  betrayeth  innocence. 
Ye  fathers,  and  ye  mothers  eke  also. 
Though  ye  havje  children,  be  it  one  or  mo', 
Yours,i3  the  charge  of  all  their  surveyanoe,^^ 
While  that  they  be  under  your  governance. 
Beware,  that  by  example  of  your  living, 
Or  by  your  negligence  in  chastising. 
That  they  not  perish  :  for  I  dare  well  say, 
If  that  they  do,  ye  shall  it  dear  abeye.i" 
Under  a  shepherd  soft  and  negligent 
The  wolf  hath  many  a  sheep  and  Iamb  to-rent. 
Suffice  this  example  now  as  here. 
For  I  must  turn  again  to  my  matt&e. 

This  maid,  of  which  I  tell  ray  tale  express. 
She  kept  herself,  her  needed  no  mistriSss ; 
For  in  her  living  maidens  mighte  read. 
As  in  a  book,  eVry  good  word  and  deed 
That  longeth  to  a  maiden  virtuous ; 
She  was  so  prudent  and  so  bounteous. 
For  which  the  fame  out  sprang  on  every  side 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  her  bounte  -"  wide : 
That  through  the  land  they  praised  her  each  one 
That  loved  virtue,  save  env^  alone. 
That  sorry  is  of  other  manne's  weal. 
And  glad  is  of  his  sorrow  and  unheal.^i — 
The  Doctor  maketh  this  descriptiolin.^^ — 
This  maiden  on  a  day  went  in  the  town 
Toward  a  temple,  with  her  mother  dear, 
As  is  of  younge  maidens  the  mann6re. 
Now  was  there  then  a  justice  in  that  town, 
That  governor  was  of  that  regiofin : 
And  so  befell,  this  judge  his  eyen  cast 
Upon  this  maid,  avising  ^  her  full  fast, 
As  she  came  forth  by  where  this  judge  stood ; 
Anon  his  hearts  changed  and  his  mood. 
So  was  he  caught  with  beauty  of  this  maid 
And  to  himself  fuU  privily  he  said, 

13  Be  Black,  fail.  "  Forsaken,  left. 

16  Gluttony.  1"  Wicked,  evil. 

17  Heed.  1*  Oversight. 
19  Pay  for,  suffer  for.  so  Goodness. 

21  Misfortune. 

22  This  line  seems  to  bo  a  kind  of  aside  thrown  in 
by  Chaucer  himself. 

23  Observing. 
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"  This  maiden  shall  be  mine  for  any  man." 
Anon  the  fiend  into  his  hearte  ran, 
And  taught  him  suddenly,  that  he  by  sleight 
This  maiden  to  his  purpose  winne  might. 
For  certes,  by  no  force,  nor  by  no  meed.^ 
Him  thought  he  was  not  able  for  to  speed ; 
For  she  was  strong  of  friendes,  and  eke  she 
Confirmed  was  in  such  sov'reign  bount6. 
That  well  he  wist  he  might  her  never  win, 
As  for  to  make  her  with  her  body  sin. 
For  which,  with  great  deliberatiotin. 
He  sent  after  a  clerk  ^  was  in  the  town, 
The  which  he  knew  for  subtle  and  for  bo],d. 
This  judge  unto  this  clerk  his  tale  told 
In  secret  wise,  and  madeliim  to  assure 
He  shoulde  tell  it  to  no  creatfire, 
And  if  he  did,  he  shouldg  lose  his  head. 
And  when  assented  was  this  cursed  rede,^ 
Glad  was  the  judge,  and  made  him  greate  cheer, 
And  gave  him  giftes  preciotis  and  dear. 

When  shapen  ^  was  all  their  conspiracy 
From  point  to  point,  how  that  his  lechery 
Performed  shoulde  be  full  subtiUy, 
As  ye  shall  hear  it  after  openly. 
Home  went  this  clerk,  that  highte  Claudius. 
This  false  judge,  that  highte  Appius, — 
(So  was  his  name,  for  it  is  no  fable. 
But  knowen  for  a  storial  ^  thing  notable  ; 
The  sentence^  of  it  sooth  '  is  out  of  doubt) ; — 
Tliis  false  judge  went  now  fast  about 
To  hasten  his  delight  all  that  he  may. 
And  so  befeU,  soon  after  on  a  day, 
This  false  judge,  as  telleth  us  the  story. 
As  he  was  wont,  sat  in  his  consist6ry, 
And  gave  his  doomes  ^  upon  sundry  case' ; 
This  false  clerk  came  forth  a  fuU  great  pace,' 
And  saide ;  "Lord,  if  that  it  be  your  will. 
As  do  me  right  upon  this  piteous  bill,^" 
In  which  I  plain  upon  Virginius. 
And  if  that  he  will  say  it  is  not  thus, 
I  will  it  prove,  and  finde  good  witness, 
That  sooth  is  what  my  bille  will  express." 
The  judge  answ^r'd,  "Of  this,  in  his  absence, 
I  may  not  give  definitive  sentence. 
Let  do  "  him  call,  and  I  will  gladly  hear ; 
Thou  shalt  have  alle  right,  and  no  wrong  here." 

Virginius  came  to  weet  '^  the  judge's  will. 
And  right  anon  was  read  this  cursed  bill  ,* 
The  sentence  of  it  was  as  ye  shall  hear  : 
"  To  you,  my  lord.  Sir  Appius  so  dear, 
Sheweth  your  poore  servant  Claudius, 
How  that  a  knight  called  Virginius, 
Against  the  law,  against  aU  equity, 
Holdeth,  express  against  the  will  of  me. 
My  servant,  which  that  is  my  thrall  is  by  right, 
Which  from  my  house  was  stolen  on  a  night, 
While  that  she  was  full  young ;  I  Will  it  preve" 

1  Bribe,  rewai'd. 

2  The  various  readings  of  tliis  word  are  "  churl,"  or 
*'chei'l,"  in  the  besfc  manuscripts;  "client"  in  the 
common  editions ;  and  "clerk,"  supported  by  two  ita- 
portant  manuscripts.  "  Client"  would  perhaps  be  the 
best  reading,  if  it  were  not  awkward  for  the  metre ; 
but  between  "  churl"  and  "clerk"  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Mr  Wright  chose  wisely  when  he  preferred 
the  second,  3  Counsel,  plot. 

4  Arranged.  5  Historical,  authentic. 

<>  Discourse,  account.  ^  True, 


By  witness,  lord,  so  that  it  you  not  grieve ; " 
She  is  his  daughter  not,  what  so  he  say. 
Wherefore  to  you,  my  lord  the  judge,  I  pray, 
Yield  me  my  thrall,  if  that  it  be  your  will," 
Lo,  this  was  all  the  sentence  of  the  bill. 
Virginius  gan  upon  the  clerk  behold ; 
But  hastily,  ere  he  his  tale  told. 
And  would  have  proved  it,  as  should  a  knight, 
And  eke  by  witnessing  of  many  a  wight, 
That  all  was  false  that  said  his  adversary. 
This  cursed  1^  judge  would  no  longer  tarry. 
Nor  hear  a  word  more  of  Virginius, 
But  gave  his  judgement,  and  saide  thus : 
"  I  deem ''  anon  this  clerk  his  servant  have ; 
Thou  shalt  no  longer  in  thy  house  her  save. 
Go,  bring  her  forth,  and  put  her  in  our  ward  ; 
The  clerk  shall  have  his  thrall :  thus  I  award." 

And  when  this  worthy  knight,  Vu-ginius,  , 
Through  sentence  of  this  justice  Appius, 
Muste  by  force  his  deare  daughter  give 
Unto  the  judge,  in  lechery  to  Uve, 
He  went  him  home,  and  sat  him  in  his  haU, 
And  let  anon  his  deare  daughter  call ; 
And  with  a  face  dead  as  ashes  cold 
Upon  her  humble  face  he  gan  behold. 
With  father's  pity  sticking  '^  through  his  heart, 
AU^'  would  he  from  his  purpose  not  convert.^" 
"Daughter,"  quoth  he,  "  Virginia  by  name. 
There  be  two  wayes,  either  death  or  shame. 
That  thou  must  suffer, — alas  that  I  was  bore  ! 
For  never  thou  deservedest  wherefore 
To  dien  with  a  sword  or  with  a  knife, 
0  deare  daughter,  ender  of  my  life. 
Whom  I  have  foster'd  up  with  such  pleas^ce 
That  thou  were  ne'er  out  of  my  remembrance ; 
O  daughter,  which  that  art  my  laste  woe, 
And  in  this  life  my  laste  joy  also, 
O  gem  of  chastity,  in  patience 
Take  thou  thy  death,  for  this  is  my  sentence : 
For  love  and  not  for  hate  thou  must  be  dead ; 
My  piteous  hand  must  smiten  off  thine  head. 
Alas,  that  ever  Appius  thee  say!  ^^ 
Thus  hath  he  falsely  judged  thee  to-day." 
And  told  her  all  the  case,  as  ye  before 
Have_heard ;  it  needeth  not  to  tell  it  more. 

"  O  mercy,  deare  father,"  quoth  the  maid. 
And  with  that  word  she  both  her  armgs  laid 
About  hfe  neck,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
(The  teares  burst  out  of  her  eyen  two). 
And  said,  "  O  goode  father,  shall  1  die  ? 
Is  there  no  grace  ?  is  there  no  remed;^  1 " 
"No,  certes,  deare  daughter  mine,"  quoth  he. 
"Then  give  me  leisure,  father  mine,"  quoth 

she, 
"  My  death  for  to  complain  ^^  a  little  space  : 
For,  pardie,  Jephthah  gave  his  daughter  grace 
For  to  complain,  ere  he  her  slew,  alas !  ^ 


8  Judgments. 
11  Cause. 
14  Prove. 
16  Villainous. 
18  Piercing, 


9  In  haste.  10  Petition. 

12  Know,  learn.     13  Slave. 
15  Be  not  displeasing. 
17  Pronounce,  determine. 
19  Although. 

21  Saw. 


20  Swei-ve,  turn  aside. 

22  Bewail. 

23  Judges  xi.  37,  SS.  "  And  she  said  unto  her  father. 
Let  ....  me  along  two  months,  that  I  may  go  up  and 
down  upon  the  mountains,  and  bewail  my  viiginity,  I 
and  my  fellows.    And  he  said,  Go." 
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Vnd,  God  it  wot,  nothing  was  her  trespto,^ 
Jut  for  she  ran  her  father  first  to  see, 
Do  welcome  him  with  great  solemnity." 
ind  with  that  word  she  fell  a-swopn  anon ; 
ind  after,  when  her  swooning  was  y-gone, 
3he  rose  up,  and  unto  her  father  said : 
'  Blessed  be  God,  that  I  shall  die  a  maid, 
aive  me  my  death,  ere  that  I  have  shame ; 
Do  with  your  child  your  will,  in  Godde's  name." 
A.nd  with  that  word  she  prayed  him  fall  oft 
That  with  his  sword  he  woulde  smite  her  soft ; 
4nd  with  that  word,  a-swoon  again  she  fell. 
Her  father,  with  fuU  sorrowful  heart  and  feU,^ 
Her  head  oS  smote,  and  by  the  top  it  hent,^ 
And  to  the  judge  he  went  it  to  present, 
As  he  sat  yet  in  doom  *  in  consist6ry. 

And  wheti  the  judge  it  saw,  as  saith  the  story, 
He  bade  to  take  him,  and  to  hang  him  fast. 
But  right  anon  a  thousand  people  in  thrast " 
To  save  the  knight,  for  ruth  and  for  pity. 
For  knowen  was  the  false  iniquity. 
The  people  anon  had  stispect  °  in  this  thing, 
By  manner  of  the  clerke's  challenging. 
That  it  was  by  th'  assent  of  Appius ; 
They  wiste  well  that  he  was  lecherous. 
For  which  unto  this  Appius  they  gon. 
And  cast  him  in  a  prison  right  anon, 
Where  as  he  slew  himself :  and  Claudius, 
That  servant  was  unto  this  Appius, 
Was  doomed  for  to  hang  upon  a  tree ; 
But  that  Virginius,  of  his  pit^, 
So  prayed  for  him,  that  he  was  exil'd ; 
And  eUes  certes  had  he  been  boguil'd  ;T 
The  remenant  were  hanged,  more  and  less, 
That  were  consenting  to  this  cursedness.^ 

Here  men  may  see  how  sin  hath  his  merite : " 
Beware,  for  no  man  knows  how  God  will  smite 
In  no  degree,  nor  in  which  manner  wise 
The  worm  of  conscience  may  agrise 
Of  "  wicked  life,  though  it  so  privy  be. 
That  no  man  knows  thereof,  save  God  and  he ; 
For  be  he  lewed  man  or  eUes  lear'd," 
He  knows  not  how  soon  he  shall  be  afear'd ; 
Therefore  I  rede  '^  you  this  counsel  take. 
Forsake  sin,  ere  sinne  you  forsake. 


THE  PAEDONER'S  TALE. 

THE  PEOLOGUE. 

Ode  Hoste  gan  to  swear  as  he  were  wood ;  ^' 
"Harow!"  quoth  he,  "bynailes  and  by  blood," 

I  Offence.  2  Stem,  cruel.  3  Took. 
4  Judgment.         6  Thrast.  6  Suspicion. 
7  "Cast  into  gaol,"  according  toTTrry's  explanation  ; 

though  we  should  probably  understand  that,  if  Claudius 
had  not  been  sent  out  of  the  country,  his  death  would 
have  been  secretly  contrived  through  private  detesta- 
tion. 9  Villainy.  9  Desert. 
10  Cause  a  man  to  tremble  because  of. 

II  Illiterate  or  learned.       12  Advise.     13  Mad. 
1*  The  nails  and  blood  of  Christ,  by  which  it  wis  then 

a  fashion  to  swear. 

15  Counsellors  ;  those  who  aid  their  undertakings. 

16  Nevertheless.  "  Innocent. 
18  Paid  for,  suffered  for.  i»  Profit. 
80  No  matter.  "  Body. 

.  22  See  note  1,  page  22. 
23  Box ;  French,  "boite,"  old  foim  "  boiste." 


This  was  a  cursed  thief,  a  false  justice.' 

As  shameful  death  as  hearte  can  devise 

Come  to  these  judges  and  their  advoca's.i'' 

Algate  1'  this  sely  "  maid  is  slain,  alas ! 

Alas !  too  deare  bought  i^  she  her  beauty. 

Wherefore  I  say,  that  all  day  man  may  see 

That  giftes  of  fortune  and  of  natdre 

Be  cause  of  death  to  many  a  oreatfire. 

Her  beauty  was  her  death,  I  dare  well  sayn ; 

Alas !  so  piteopsly  as  she  was  slain. 

[Of  bothe  giftes,  that  X  speak  of  now. 

Men  have  full  often  more  harm  than  prow.i"] 

But  truely,  mine  owen  master  dear, 

This  was  a  piteous  tale  for  to  hear ; 

But  natheless,  pass  over ;  'tis  no  forcc^" 

I  pray  to  God  to  save  thy  gentle  corse,2i 

And  eke  thine  urinals,  and  thy  jordans, 

Tliino  Hippooras,  and  eke  thy  Galliens,^ 

And  every  hoist  ^  full  of  thy  lectuary, 

God  bless  them,  and  our  lady  Sainte  Mary. 

So  may  I  th6,^  thou  art  a  proper  man. 

And  like  a  prelate,  by  Saint  Bonian  ; 

Said  I  not  well?  can  I  not  speak  in  term  ^.-'' 

But  well  I  wot,  thou  dost^  mine  heart  to  erme,^ 

That  I  have  almost  caught  a  cardi&cle  :  ^ 

By  corpus  Domini,  but^"  I  have  tri&cle,^" 

Or  else  a  draught  of  moist  and  corny  3i  ale. 

Or  but^"  I  hear  anon  a  merry  tale. 

Mine  heart  is  brost32  for  pity  of  this  maid. 

Thou  bel  ami,  thou  Pardoner,"  he  said, 

"  Tell  us  some  mirth  of  japes  33  right  anon." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  quoth  he,  "  by  Saint  Eoniou. 

But  first,"  quoth  he,  "  here  at  this  ale-stake  3* 

I  will  both  drink,  and  biten  on  a  cake." 

But  right  anon  the  gentles  gan  to  cry, 

"  Nay,  let  him  tell  us  of  no  ribaldry. 

Tell  us  some  moral  thing,  that  we  may  lear^' 

Some  wit,3''  and  thenne  will  we  gladly  hear." 

"I  grant  y-wis,"37  quoth  he;    "but  I  must 

think 
Upon  some  honest  thing  while  that  I  drink." 

THE.TAtE.3S 

Lordings  (quoth  he),  in  churche  when  I  preach, 

I  paine  me  3"  to  have  an  hautein  *"  speech. 

And  ring  it  out,  as  round  as  doth  a  bell. 

For  I  know  all  by  rote  that  I  tell. 

My  theme  is  always  one,  and  ever  was ; 

Radix  mMldrum  est  cupiditas.^ 

First  I  pronounce  whence  that  I  come, 

And  then  my  bulles  shew  I  all  and  some ; 

2-1  Thrive.  2s  in  set  form.  2S  Makest. 

27  Grieve  ;  from  Anglo-Saxon,  "  earme,"  wretched. 

28  Heartache ;  from  Greek,  KapSioKyia. 

29  Unless.  30  a  remedy. 
31  New  and  strong,  nappy.    As  to  "  moist,"  see  note 

9,  page  22.  32  Broken,  burst.        33  Jokes. 

34  Ale-house  sign.  35  Learn. 

36  Wisdom,  sense.  37  Surely. 

38  The  outline  of  this  Tale  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Cento  Novelle  Antiche^"  but  the  original  is  now  lost. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  there  is  a 
long  prologue,  but  in  this  case  it  has  been  treated  as 
part  of  the  Tale. 

39  Take  pains,  make  an  effort. 

40  Loud,  lofty  ;  from  French,  "hautiin." 

41  "  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil "  (1  Tim. 
vi.  10). 
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Our  liege  lorde'a  seal  on  my  patent, 
That  shew  I  first,  my  body  to  warrent,i 
That  no  man  be  so  hardy,  priest  nor  cleric. 
Me  to  disturb  of  Chxiste's  holy  werk. 
And  after  that  then  tell  I  forth  my  tales. 
Bulles  of  popes,  and  of  cardinales. 
Of  patriarchs,  and  of  bish6p3  I  shew, 

j/And  in  Latin  I  speak  a  wordes  few, 

{ To  savour  with  my  predioati&n, 
And  for  to  stir  men  to  devoti6n 
Then  shew  I  forth  my  longe  crystal  stones, 
Y-orammed  fuU  of  cloutes  ^  and  of  bones ; 
Eelics  they  be,  as  weene  they  '  each  one. 
Then  have  I  in  latoun*  a  ahoulder-bone 
■Which  that  was  of  a  holy  Jewe's  sheep. 
' '  Good  men,"  say  I,  ' '  take  of  my  wordes  keep ; ' 
If  that  this  bone  be  wash'd  in  any  well, 
If  cow,  or  calf,  or  sheep,  or  oxe  swell. 
That  any  worm  hath  eat,  or  worm  y-stung, 
Take  water  of  that  well,  and  wash  his  tongue. 
And  it.  is  whole  anon ;  and  farthermore 
Of  pockes,  and  of  scab,  and  every  sore 
ShaU  every  sheep  be  whole,  that  of  this  well 
Drinketh  a  draught ;  take  keep  ^  of  that  I  tell. 

' '  If  that  the  goodman,  that  the  beastes  oweth,^ 
■Will  every  week,  ere  that  the  cook  him  croweth, 
Fasting,  y-drinken  of  this  well  a  draught, 
As  thilke  holy  Jew  our  elders  taught, 
His  beastes  and  his  store  shall  multiply. 
And,  Sirs,  also  it  healeth  jealousy ; 
Por  though  a  man  be  fall'n  in  jealous  rage, 
Let  make  with  this  water  his  pottSge, 
And  never  shall  he  more  his  wife  mistrist,' 
Though  he  the  sooth  of  her  def aulte  wist ; 
AU^  had  she  taken  priestes  two  or  three. 
Here  is  a  mittain  "  eke,  that  ye  may  see ; 
He  that  his  hand  will  put  in  this  mittain, 
He  shall  have  multiplying  of  his  grain. 
When  he  hath  sowen,  be  it  wheat  or  oats. 
So  that  he  offer  pence,  or  elles  groats. 
And,  men  and  women,  one  thing  warn  I  you ; 
If  any  wight  be  in  this  churche  now 
That  hath  done  sin  horrible,  so  that  he 
Dare  not  for  shame  of  it  y-shriveii  '^"hey 
Or  any  woman,  be  she  young  or  old, 
That  hath  y-made  her  husband  cokewold," 
Such  folk  shall  have  no  'power  nor  no  grace 
To  offer  to  my  relics  in  this  place. 
And  whoso  findeth  him  out  of  such  blame, 
He  will  come  up  and  offer  in  God's  name ; 
And  I  assoil  him  by  the  authority 
Which  that  by  bull  y-granted  was  to  me." 

By  this  gaud^^  have  I  wonne  year  by  year 
A  hundred  marks,  since  I  was  pardonere. 
I  stande  like  a, clerk  in  my  pulpit. 
And  when  the  lewed  ^^  people  down  is  set, 
I  preaohe  so  as  ye  have  heard  before. 
And  telle  them  a  hundred  japes  "  more. 
Then  pain  I  me  to  stretohe  forth  my  neck, 

1  Eov  the  protection  of  my  person; 

2  Bags,  fragments.  3  As  my  auditors  think. 
4  Brass.               ^  Heed.  6  Owneth. 

7  Mistrust.  8  Although.  "  Glove,  mitten. 

10  Confessed.       ii.  Ouokold.  i*  Jest,  trick. 

13  Ignorant.         1*  Jests.  15  Barn. 

16  Briskly.  '"  'Wiokedness.      18  Especially. 

10  The  meaning  of  this  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  is 


And  east  and  west  Upon  the  people  I  beck, 

As  doth  a  dove,  sitting  on  a  bem ;  ^^ 

My  handes  and  my  tongu6  go  so  yem,i^ 

That  it  is  joy  to  see  my  business. 

Of  avarice  and  of  such  otttsedness  i' 

Is  aU  my  preaching,  for  to  make  them  free 

To  give  their  pence,  and  namely  ^^  unto  me, 

For  mine  intent  is  not  but  for  to  win. 

And  nothing  for  correoti6n  of  sin.  \ 

I  recks  never,  when  that  they  be  buried,  \ 

Though  that  their  soules  go  a  blackburied.''     j 

For  certes  many  a  predicati6n 

Cometh  oft-time  of  evil  intentifin ;  ^ 

Some  for  pleas^nce  of  folk,  and  flattery. 

To  be  advanced  by  hypocrisy ; 

And  some  for  vainglory,  and  some  for  hste. 

For,  *hen  I  dare  not  otherwise  debate. 

Then  will  I  sting  him  with  my  tongue  smart  ^ 

In  preaching,  so  that  he  shall  not  astart  ^ 

To  be  defamed  falsely,  if  that  he 

Hath  trespass'd  ^  to  my  brethren  or  to  me. 

For,  though  I  telle  not  his  proper  name. 

Men  shall  well  kndwe  that  it  is  the  same 

By  signes,  and  by  other  circumstfi,neeg. 

Thus  qiiite  I  ^  folk  that  do  us  displeas^nces  f 

Thus  spit  I  out  W.J  venom,  under  hue 

Of  holiness,  to  seem  holy  and  true. 

But,  shortly  mine  intent  I  will  devise, 

I  preach  of  nothing  but  of  covetise. 

Therefore  my  theme  is  yet,  and  ever  was, — 

Radix  malortim  est  cupiditas. 

Thus  can  I  preach  against  the  same  vice 

Which  that  I  use,  and  that  is  avarice. 

But  though  myself  be  guilty  in  that  sin. 

Yet  can  I  maken  other  folk  to  twin  ^ 

From  avarice,  and  sore  them  repent. 

But  that  is  not  iny  principal  intent  j 

I  preache  nothing  but  for  covetise. 

Of  this  mattere  it  ought  enough  suffice. 

Then  tell  I  them  examples  many  a  one, 
Of  olde  stories  longe  time  gone  ; 
For  lewed  ^  people  love  tales  old  ; 
Such  thinggs  can  they  well  report  and  hold. 
What?  trowe  ye,  that  whiles  I  may  preach 
And  winne  gold  and  silver  for  ^^  I  teach, 
That  I  will  live  in  povert'  wilfully  ? 
Nay,  nay,  I  thought  it  never  truely. 
For  I  will  preach  and  beg  in  sundry  lan^s ; 
I  will  not  do  no  labour  with  mine  hands, 
Nor  make  baskets  for  to  live  thereby. 
Because  I  will  not  beggen  idlely. 
I  will  none  of  the  apostles  counterfeit ;  ^ 
I  will  have  money,  wool,  and  cheese,  and  wheat, 
All  8  were  it  given  of  the  poorest  page. 
Or  of  the  poorest  widow  in  a  viUSge : 
All  8  should  her  children  sterve  ^9  for  famine. 
Nay,  I  wUl  drink  the  liquor  of  the  vine, 
And  have  a  jolly  wench  in  every  town. 
But  hearken,'  lordings,  in  conclusiolin  ; 

probably  a  periphrastic  and  picturesque  way  of  indi- 
cating damnation.  , 
20  Preaching  is  often  inspired  by  evil  motives 
a  Sharply.              22  Escape.              23  Offended. 
24  Am  I  revenged  on.                         25  Depart.   • 
26  TTnleamed.-                                     27  Because 
,28  In  respect  of  the  poverty  erjoined  on  and  prac- 
tised by  them.                                     39  j)je      *^ 


TjHE  PARDONER'S  TALE. 


I3S 


Your  lilring  is,  that  I  shall  tell  a  tale. 
Now  I  have  drunk  a  draught  of  oomy  ale, 
By  God,  I  hope  I  shall  you  teU  a  thing 
That  shall  by  reason  he  to  your  liking ; 
For  though  Inyself  he  a  full  vicious  man, 
A  moral  tale  yet  I  you  telle  can. 
Which  I  am  wont  t(J|preaohe,  for  to  win. 
Now  hold  your  peace,  my  tale  I  wUl  begin. 

In  Flanders  whilojil  was  a  company 
Of  younge  folkes,  that  haunt6d  follj, 
As  riot,  hazard,  stewSs,  and  tavfirns ; 
Where  as  with  lutes,  harpiis,  and  git6ms,^ 
They  dance  and  play  at  dice  both  day  and  night, 
And  eat  also,  and  drink  over  their  might; 
Through  which  they  do  the  devil  sacriiice 
Within  the  devil's  temple,  in  cursed  wise. 
By  superfluity  abominable. 
Their  oathes  be  so  great  and  so  damnable, 
That  it  is  grisly  ^  for  to  hear  them  swear. 
Our  blissful  Lorde's  body  they  to-tear  ;^ 
Them  thought  the  Jewes  rent  him  not  enough ; 
And  each  of  them  at  other's  sinng  lough.* 
And  right  anon  in  come  tombesteres  ' 
Fetis^  and  small,  and  younge  fruitesteres,' 
Singers  with  harpes,  baudBs,^  waferers,' 
Which  be  the  very  devil's  officers. 
To  kindle  and  blow  the  fire  of  lechery, 
That  is  annexed  unto  gluttony. 
The  Holy  Writ  take  I  to  my  witness. 
That  luxury  is  in  wine  and  drunkenness.^" 
Lo,  how  that  drunken  Lot  unkindely  " 
Lay  by  his  daughters  two  unwittingly, 
-So  drunk  he  was  he  knew  not  what  he  wrougtt. 
Herode's,  who  so  well  the  stories  sought, '^ 
When  he  of  wine  replete  was  at  his  feast. 
Eight  at  his  owen  table  gave  his  hest  i' 
To  slay  the  Baptist  Jphn  full  guUteless. 
Seneca  saith  a  good  word,  doubteless : 
He  saith  he  can  no  difference  find 
Betwixt  a  man  that  is  out  of  his  mind. 
And  a  man  whiche  that  is  drunkelew  :'* 
But  that  woodness,!^  y-faUen  in  a  slirew,^° 
Persevereth  longer  than  drunkenness. 

0  gluttony,  full  of  all  curseduess ; 
O  cause  first  of  our  confusi6n, 
Original  of  our  damnati6n. 

Till  Christ  had  bought  us  with  his  blood  again ! 
Looks,  how  deare,  shortly  for  to  sayn, 
Abought^'  was  first  this  cursed  vUlainy : 
Corrupt  was  all  this  world  for  gluttony. 
Adam  our  father,  and  his  wife  also, 

1  Guitars.  ,    ... 

2  Dreadful ;  fitted  to  "agrise"  or  homfy  the  listener. 

3  See  note  18,  page  4Si.  Mr  Wright  says:  "The 
cominon  oaths  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  by  the  different 
farts  of  God's  body  ;  and  the  popular  preachers  repre- 
sented that  profane  swearers  tore  Christ's  body  by  their 
imprecations."  The  idea  was  doubtless  borrowed  from 
the  passage  in  Hebrews  (vi.  6)  where  apostates  arc 
said  to  "  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh, 
and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame."  *  Laughed. 

5  Pemalo  dancers  or  tumblers ;  from  Anglo-Saxon, 

"  tumban,"  to  dance.  "  Dainty. 

7  Srait-girls.  8  Hevellcrs.  9  Cake-sellers. 

10  "Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess" 

(Bph.  V  18).  "  TJnnaturally. 

la  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  diligent  inquiries 

he  made  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth.    See  Matt.  u. 

^g  13  Command. 


Prom  Paradise,  to  labour  and  to  woe, 
Were  driven  for  that  vice,  it  is  no  dread.** 
For  while  that  Adam  fasted,  as  I  read, 
He  was  in  Paradise ;  and  when  that  he 
Ate  of  the  fruit  defended  *'  of  the  tree. 
Anon  he  was  oast  out  to  woe  and  pain. 

0  gluttony!  well  ought  us  on  thee  plaia. 
OKT  wist  a  man  how  many  maladies 
Follow  of  fixcesB  and  of  gluttonies, 

He  wouldS  be  the  more  measurable  ^^ 

Of  his  diets,  sitting  at  his  table. 

Alas !  the  shorts  throat,  the  tender  mouth, 

Maketh  that  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south. 

In  earth,  in  air,  in  water,  men  do  swink^i 

To  get  a  glutton  dainty  meat  and  drink. 

Of  this  matt6re,  0  Paul !  well  canst  thou  treat. 

Meat  unto  womb,  and  womb  eke  unto  meat. 

Shall  God  destroys  both,  as  Paulus  saith.^^ 

Alas !  a  foul  thing  is  it,  by  my  faith. 

To  say  this  word,  and  fouler  is  the  deed. 

When  man  so  drinketh  of  the  white  and  red,^' 

That  of  his  throat  he  maketh  his  priv^ 

Through  thUke  cursed  superfluity. 

The  apostle  saith,^  weeping  full  piteously, 

There  walk  many,  of  which  you  told  have  I, — 

1  say  it  now  weejjing  with  piteous  voice, — 
That  they  be  enemies  of  Christe's  croiS;'° 

Of  which  the  end  is  death ;  womb  is  their  God. 
O  womb,  O  belly,  stinking  is  thy  cod,''" 
Full  fiU'd  of  dung  and  of  oorruptioiin ; 
At  either  end  of  thee  foul  is  the  soun'. 
How  great  lahoiir  and  cost  is  thee  to  find  \^ 
These  oookes  how  they  stamp,  and  strain,  and 

grind, 
And  turne  substance  into  accident. 
To  f  tilfil  all  thy  Itkei-ous  talent ! 
Out  of  the  harde  bones  knocks  they 
The  marrow,  for  they  caste  naught  away 
That  may  go  through  the  gullet  soft  and  swoot ;  "8 
Of  spicery  and  leaves,  of  bark  and  root, 
Shall  be  his  sauce  y-maked  by  delight, 
To  make  him  have  a  newer  appetite. 
But,  oertes,  he  that  haunteth  such  delices 
Is  dead  while  that  he  Uveth  in  those  vices. 

A  lecherous  thing  is  wine,  and  drunkenness 
Is  full  of  striving  and  of  wretchedness. 
O  drunken  man  !  disfigur'd  is  thy  face,^ 
Sour  is  thy  breath,  foul  art  thou  to  embrace : 
And  through  thy  drunken  nose  sowneth  the 

soun'. 
As  though  thou  saidestaye,  Sams'oiin !  Samsoiin! 
And  yet,  God  wot,  Samson  drank  never  wine. 

14  Adrunkard.  "Perhaps,"  says Tyrwhitt,  "Chaucer 
refers  to  Epist,  Ixxxiii.,  'Uxtende  in  plures  dies  ilium 
ebrii  habitum ;  nunquid  de  furore  dubitabis  1  nunc 
quoque  non  est  minor  sed  brevier.' "  ii"  Madness. 

15  One  evil-tempered.       17  Atoned  for.       is  Doubt. 

19  B'orbidden.  St  Jerome,  in  his  book  against  Jo- 
vinian,  says  that  so  long  as  Adam  fasted,  he  was  in 
Paradise ;  he  ate,  and  he  was  thrust  out. 

20  Moderate.  21  Labour. 

28  "  Meats  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for  ineats  ;  but 
God  shall  destroy  both  it  and  them  "  (1  Cor.  vi.  13). 

23  Wine.  24  See  Phil.  iii.  18, 19. 

25  Cross ;  French,  "  oroix." 

26  Bag;  Anglo-Saxon,  "codde;"  hence  peas-cod, 
pin-cod  (pin-cushion),  Ac.       2?  Supply.      28  Sweet. 

29  Compare  with  the  lines  which  follow,  the  picture 
of  the  drunken  messenger  in  the  Man  of  Law's  T»le,| 
page  67, 
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THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


Thou  f  alleat  as  it  were  a  stioked  swine ; 

Thy  tongue  is  lost,  and  all  thine  honest  cure ;  '■ 

For  drunkenness  is  very  sepulture 

Of  manne's  wit  and  his  discretidn. 

In  whom  that  drink  hath  domination, 

He  can  no  counsel  keep,  it  is  no  dread.^ 

Now  keep  you  from  the  white  and  from  the  red, 

And  namely  ^  from  the  white  wine  of  Lepe,^ 

That  is  to  sell  in  Fish  Street  ^  and  in  Cheap. 

This  wine  of  Spaine  creepeth  subtilly 

In  other  wines  growing  f  aste  by, 

Of  which  there  riseth  such  fumosity, 

That  when  a  man  hath  drunken  draughtesthree, 

And  weeneth  that  he  be  at  home  in  Cheap, 

He  is  in  Spain,  right  at  the  town  of  Lepe, 

Not  at  the  Sochelle,  nor  at  Bourdeaux  town ; 

And  thenne  will  he  say,  Samsofin !  Samsofin ! 

But  hearken,  lordings,  one  word,  I  you  pray. 

That  all  the  soVreign  actes,  dare  I  say. 

Of  victories  in  the  Old  Testament, 

Through  very  God  that  is  omnipotent. 

Were  done  in  abstinence  and  in  prayere : 

Look  in  the  Bible,  and  there  ye  may  it  lear," 

Look,  Attila,  the  greate  conqueror, 

Died  in  his  sleep,'  with  shame  and  dishon6r. 

Bleeding  aye  at  his  nose  in  drunkenness : 

A  captain  should  aye  live  in  soberness. 

And  o'er  all  this,  advise'  you  right  well 

What  was  commanded  unto  Lemuel ; 

Not  Samuel,  but  Lemuel,  say  I. 

Beade  the  Bible,^  and  find  it  expressly 

Of  wine  giving  to  them  that  have  justice. 

No  more  of  this,  for  it  may  well  suffice. 

And,  now  that  I  have  spoke  of  gluttony. 
Now  will  I  you  defends  hazardry.% 
Hazard  is  very  mother  of  leasings,'' 
And  of  deceit,  and  cursed  forswearlngs : 
Blasphem'  of  Christ,  manslaughter,  and  waste 

also 
Of  chattel  ^^  and  of  time ;  and  furthermrf 
It  is  repreve,^^  and  contrar'  of  honotir, 
For  to  be  held  a  common  hazardolir. 
And  ever  the  higher  he  is  of  estate, 
The  more  he  is  holden  desolate." 
If  that  a  prince  use  hazardry. 
In  alle  governance  and  policy 
He  is,  as  by  comm5n  opini6n, 
T-hold  the  less  in  repntati6n. 

Chilon,  that  was  a  wise  ambassador. 
Was  sent  to  Corinth  with  full  great  honor 
From  Laoedsemon,''^  to  make  &lli&nce ; 
And  when  he  came,  it  happen'd  him,  by  chance. 
That  all  the  greatest  that  were  of  that  land, 

1  Care.       '         2  Doubt.  3  Especially. 

4  A  town  near  Cadiz,  whence  a  stronger  wine  than 
the  Gascon  vintages  afforded  was  imported  to  Eagland. 

5  Another  reading  is  "  Fleet  Street."  6  Learn. 
7  He  was  suffocated  in  the  night  by  a  hEemorrhage, 

brought  on  by  a  debauch,  when  he  was  preparing  a 
new  invasion  of  Italy,  in  453.        s  Consider,  bethink, 

9  Prov.  xxxi,  4,  5  :  "  It  is  not  for  kings,  OXemuel, 
it  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine,  nor  for  princes  strong 
drink-;  lest  they  drink,  and  forget  the  law,  and  pervert 
the  judgment  of  any  of  the  afflicted," 
~- 10  Forbid  gaming,  n  Lies,  12  Property, 

13  Reproach.  14  Undone,  worthless. 

15  Most  manuscript,  evidently  in  en'or,  have  "  Stil- 
bon"  and  "Calidone"  for  Chilon  and  Lacediemon. 
Chilon  was  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  and 


Y-playing  atte  hazard  lie  them  fand. 
For  which,  as  soon  as  that  it  mighte  be, 
He  stole  him  home  again  to  his  countr:f. 
And  saide  there,  "  I  will  not  lose  my  name, 
Nor  will  I  take  on  me  so  great  diffame,!" 
You  to  ally  unto  no  hazardors.^' 
Sends  some  other  wise  ambassadors, 
For,  by  my  troth,  me  were  lever  ^'  die, 
Thau  I  should  you  to  hazardors  ally. 
For  ye,  that  be  so  glorious  in  honofirs, 
Shall  not  ally  you  to  no  hazardofirs. 
As  by  my  will,  nor  as  by  my  treat;^." 
This  wise  philos6pher  thus  said  he. 
Look  eke  how  to  the  King  Demetrius 
The  King  of  Parthes,  as  the  book  saith  us. 
Sent  him  a  pair  of  dice  of  gold  in  scorn, 
For  he  had  used  hazard  therebef  om  : 
For  which  he  held  his  glory  and  renown 
At  no  val6e  or  reputatiofin. 
Lordes  may  finden  other  manner  play 
Honest  enough  to  drive  the  day  away. 

Now  will  I  speak  of  oathes  false  and  great 
A  word  or  two,  as  olde  bookSs  treat. 
Great  swearing  is  a  thing  abominable. 
And  faJse  swearing  is  more  reprov&ble. 
The  highe  God  forbade  swearing  at  all ; 
Witness  on  Matthew :  i"  but  in  special 
Of  swearing  saith  the  holy  Jeremie,'"' 
Thou  shalt  swear  sooth  thine  oathes,  and  not 

lie: 
And  swear  in  doom,^i  and  eke  in  righteousness ; 
But  idle  swearing  is  a  cursedness.^'' 
Behold  and  see,  there  in  the  firste  table 
Of  highe  Godde's  hestes^'  honourable. 
How  that  the  second  best  of  him  is  this. 
Take  not  my  name  in  idle  ^  or  amiss. 
Lo,  rather  ''■^  he  forbiddeth  such  swearing. 
Than  homicide,  or  many  a  cursed  thing; 
I  say  that  as  by  order  thus  it  standeth  ; 
This  knoweth  he  that  his  bests  understandeth. 
How  that  the  second  best  of  God  is  that. 
And  farthermore,  I  will  thee  tell  all  plat,^ 
That  vengeance  shall  not  parte  from  his  housis. 
That  of  his  oathes  is  outrageo^, 
"  By  Godde's  precious  heart,  and  by  his  nails,^' 
And  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  is  in  Hailes,^ 
Seven  is  my  chance,  and  thine  is  cinque  and 

trey : 
By  Godde's  armes,  if  thou  falsely  play. 
This  dagger  shall  throughout  thine  hearte  go." 
This  fruit  comes  of  the  bicched  ^  bones  two, 
Forswearing,  ire,  falseness,  and  homicide. 
Now,  for  the  love  of  Christ  that  for  us  died, 

ilourished  about  B.o.  590.  According  to  Diogenes 
Xtaertlus,  he  died,  under  the  pressure  of  age  and  joy, 
in  the  arms  of  his-  son,  who  had  just  been  crowned 
victor  at  the  Olympic  games.  m  Beproach. 

17  Gamesters.  18  Kather. 

19  "  Swear  not  at  all ; "  Christ's  words  in  Matt.  v.  S4. 

so  Jeremiah  iv.  %  21  Judgment. 

22  Wickedness.  -  83  Commandments 

24  Invain.  25  Sooner.         20  Flatly,  plainly, 

27  The  nails  that  fastened  Christ  on  the  cross,  which 
were  regarded  with  Superstitious  reverence, 

28  An  abbey  im  Gloucestershire,  where,  under  the 
designation  of  "the  blood  of  Hailes,"  a  portion  o{ 
Christ's  blood  was  preserved, 

29  A  term  of  opprobrious  reprobation,  applied  to  the 
dice. 


THE  PARDONER'S  TALE. 


m 


Leave  yonr  oathSs,  bothe  great  and  smale. 
But.  Sirs,  now  will  I   ell  you  forth  my  tale. 

These  riotofirgs-three,  of  which  I  tell, 
Long  erst  than^  primS  rang  of  any  bell, 
Were  set  the'm  in  a  tavern  for  to  drink ; 
And  as  they  sat,  they  heard  a  beUe  olii\k 
Before  a  eoi'pse,  was  carried  to  the  grave. 
That  one  of  them  gan  oalle  to  his  knave,^ 
"  Go  bet,"  2  quoth  he,  "  and  askg  readily 
What  corpse  is  this,  that  passeth  here  forth  by ; 
And  look  that  thou  report  his  name  well." 
"Sir,"  quoththeboy,  "it  needeth  never  a  i^^^ 
It  was  me  told  ere  ye  came  here  two  houra^ 
He  was,  pardie,  an  old  fell6w  of  yours, 
And  suddenly  he  was  y-slain  to-night ; 
Fordrunk^  as  he  sat  on  his  bench  upright, 
There  came  a  privy  thief,  men  olepe  Death, 
That  in  this  country  all  the  people  slay'th. 
And  with  his  spear  he  smote  his  heart  in  two. 
And  went  his  way  withoute  wordes  mo'. 
He  hath  a  thousand  slain  this  pestilence ; 
And,  master,  ere  you  come  in  his  presence. 
Me  thinketh  that  it  were  full  necessary 
For  to  beware  of  such  an  adversary ; 
Be  ready  for  to  meet  him  evermore. 
Thus  taughte  me  my  dame ;  I  aay  no  more." 
"  By  Sainte  Mary,"  said  the  tavem^re, 
"The  child  saith  sooth,  for  he  hath  slain  this 

year. 
Hence  ov'r  a  mile,  within  a  great  villdge, 
Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  hind,  and 

page; 
I  trow  his  habitati6n  be  there ; 
To  be  advised  ^  great  wisdom  it  were, 
Ere  '  that  he  did  a  man  a  dishonofir." 
"  Tea,  Godde's  armes,"  quoth  this  riotofir, 
"  la  it  such  peril  with  him  for  to  meet  ?" 
I  shall  him  seek,  by  stile  and  eke  by  street. 
I  make  a  vow,  by  Godde's  digiie'  bones. 
Hearken,  fellows,  we  three  be  alle  ones :  ° 
Let  each  of  us  hold  up  his  hand  to  other. 
And  each  of  us  become  the  other's  brother. 
And  we  will  slay  this  false  traitor  Death  ; 
He  shall  be  ;lain,  he  that  so  many  slay'th, 
By  Godde's  dignity,  ere  it  be  night." 

Together  have  these  three  their  trothe  plight 
To  live  and  die  each  one  of  them  for  other 
As  though  he  were  his  oweu  boren  ^'  brother. 
And  up  they  start,  all  drunken,  in  this  rage, 
And  forth  they  go  towardes  that  village 
Of  which  the  tavemer  had  spoke  befom. 
And  many  a  grisly'^  oathe  have  they  sworn. 
And  Christe's  blessed  bpdy  they  to-rent ; '" 
"Death  shall  be  dead,  if  that  we  may  him 

hent."" 
When  they  had  gone  not  fully  half  a  mile, 
Bight  as  they  would  have  trodden  o'er  a  stile, 
An  old  man  and  a  poore  with  them  meji< 
This  olds  man  full  meekely  them  gret,'^ 
And  saidS  thus ;  ' '  Now,  lordes,  God  you  see ! "  i' 
The  proudest  of  these  riotolires  three 

>  Befoiie.  2  Sei-vant. 

3  A  huntiq^  phrase;  apparently  its  force  is,  "go  beat 
up  tlie  game."  ^  Whit.  ^  Completely  drunk. 

s  Watchful,  on  one's  guard.       7  Lest,  in  case. 

8  Worthy.  9  At  one. 

10  Born ;  a  better  reading  is  "  sworen."  "  Dreadful. 


Answ6r'd  again;   "What?   churl,  with  sorry 

grace,  ' 

Why  art  thou  all  f orwrapped  '^  save  thy  face  ? 
Why  livest  thou  so  long  in  so  great  age  ?" 
This  olde  man  gan  look  on  his  visfige,  - 
And  saide  thus ;  "For  that  I  cannot  find 
A  man,  though  that  I  walked  unto  Ind, 
Neither  in  city,  nor  in  no  village. 
That  woulde  change  his  youthe  for  mine  age ; 
And  therefore  must  I  have  mine  agS  still 
As  longe  time  as  it  is  Godde's  will. 
And  Death,  alas !  he  will  not  have  my  life. 
Thus  walk  I  like  a  resteldss  caitife,!' 
And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  mother's  gate, 
I  knooke  with  my  staif,  early  and  late. 
And  say  to  her,  '  Leve  '8  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo,  how  I  wane,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  sldn  ; 
Alas !  when  shall  my  bones  be  at  rest  ? 
Mother,  with  you  I  woulde  change  my  chest, 
That  in  my  chamber  longe  time  hath  be, 
Yea,  for  an  hairy  clout  to  wrap  in  me.' '"  - 
But  yet  to  me  she  will  not  do  that  grace. 
For  which  full  pale  and  welked  2"  is  my  face. 
But,  Su's,  to  you  it  is  no  courtesy 
To  speak  unto  an  old  man  viUainy,. 
But^'  he  trespass  in  word  or  else  in  deed. 
In  Holy  Writ  ye  may  yourselves  read ;  ^ 
'  Against  ''^  an  old  man,  hoar  upon  his  head. 
Ye  should  arise : '  therefore  I  you  rede^,^^        -  .J 
Ne  do  unto  an  old  man  no  harm  now,       -  ■''  ', ; 
No  more  than  ye  would  a  man  did  you 
In  age,  if  that  ye  may  so  long  abide. 
And  God  be  with  you,  whrther  ye  go  or  ride. 
I  must  go  thither  as  I  have  to  go." 

"Nay,  olde  churl, by  God  thou  shalt  not  so," 
Saide  this  other  hazardor  anon ; 
"Thou  partest  not  so  lightly,  by  Saint  John. 
Thou  spakest  right  now  of  that  traitor  Death, 
That  in  this  country  all  our  friendes  slay'th ; 
Have  here  my  troth,  as  thou  art  his  espy  ;^ 
Tell  where  he  is,  or  thou  shalt  ft  abie,^ 
By  God  and  by  the  holy  sacrament ; 
For  soothly  thou  art  one  of  his  assent 
To  slay  us  younge  folk,  thou  false  thief.'.' 
"  Now,  Sirs,"  quoth  he,  "  if  it  be  you  so  lief  "^ 
To  finds  Death,  turn  up  this  crooked  way, 
For  in  that  grove  I  left  him,  by  my  fay,. 
Under  a  tree,  and  there  he  will  abide ; 
Nor  for  your  boast  he  will  him  noihing^ide. 
See  ye  that  oak?  right  there  ye  shall  hun  find. 
God  save  you,  that  bought  again  mankind. 
And  you  amend ! "    Thus  said  this' oldS  man; 
And  evereaoh  of  these  riotofires  ran. 
Till  they  camo  to  the  tree,  and  there  they  found 
Of  florins  fine,  of  gold  y-coined  round. 
Well  nigh  a  seven  bushels,  as  them  thought. 
No  longer  as  then  after  Death  they  Sought ; 
But  each  of  them  so  glad  was  of  the  sight. 
For  that  the  florins  were  so  fair  and  bright. 
That  down  they  sat  them  by  the  precious  hoard. 
The  youngest  of  them  spake  the  firsts  word  : 

12  See  note  3,  page  135.         '  "  Catch.  "^ 

14  Greeted^  16  Preserve,  look  upon  graciously, 

ic  Closelywrapt  up.  i?  Miserable  wretch. 

18  Dear.  19  To  wrap  myself  in.       'o  Withered. 

21  Except.        22  To  meet.  ^  Advise. 

2*  Spy.  25  Suffer  for.        26  Desired  a  thing, 


i^S 


THE  CANfMRBURY  tALkS. 


"Brethl-en,"  quoth  lie,  "take  keep  what  I 

shall  say ; 
My  wit  is  great,  though  that  I  hourd^^  and 

_i     play. 
This  treasure  hath  Pdftdne  unto  U3  giVetl 
In  mirth  and  jollity  our  life  to  liven ; 
And  lightly  as  it  comee,  so  will  we  spend, 
Hey !  Godde's  precious  dignity  !  who  W-eU^^ 
To-day  that  we  should  have  so  fair  a  grace  ? 
But  might  this  gold  be  carried  from  this  place 
Home  to  my  house,  or  elles  unto  yours   ■' 
{For  well  I  wot  that  all  this  gold  is  ours), 
Then  were  we  in  highjelioijfc^. 
But  truely  by  day  it  may  tot-be  ; 
Men  wouldS  say  that  we  wete  thieves  strong, 
And  for  our  owen  treasure  do  ua  hong.' 
This  treasure  muste  carried  be  by  night. 
As  wisely  and  as  slily  as  it  might. 
Wherefore  1  re^e,*  that  out "  among  ub  all 
We  draw,  and  let  see  where  the  cut  will  faU  : 
And  he  that  hath  the  cut,  with  hearte  blithe 
Shall  run  unto  the  town,  and  that  fuU  switlifij^J 
And  bring  us  bread  and  wine  full  privily 
And  two  of  us  shall  keepe  subtilly 
This  treasure  Well :  atid  if  he  will  not  tajry, 
When  it  is  night,  we  will  this  treasure  carry. 
By  one  assent,  where  as  us  thinketh  best." 
Then  oUe  of  them  the  cut  brought  in  his  fist, 
And  bade  them  draw,  and  look  where  it  would 

fall; 
And  it  fell  on  the  youtigest  of  them  all  j 
And  forth  toward  the  town  he  went  anon. 
And  all  so  soon  as  that  he  was  y-gone, 
The  one  of  them  spake  thus  unto  the  other ; 
"  Thou  knowest  well  -that  thou  art  my  Sworn 

brother, 
Thy  profit  i  wiU  I  tell  thee  nght  anon. 
Thou  knowest  Well  that  our  f  ell&w  is  gone, 
And  here  is  gold,  and  that  full  great  plenty. 
That  shall  departed  ^  be  among  us  three. 
But  natheless,  if  I  could  shape  '  it  so 
That  it  departed  were  among  us  two, 
Had  I  not  done  a  friende's  turn  to  thee  ?  " 
Th'  other  answdr'd,  "  I  n'ot  i'  how  that  may  be ; 
He  knows  well  that  the  gold  is  with  us  tway. 
What  shall  we  do  ?  what  shall  we  to  him  say  ?  " 
"  Shall  it  be  counsel?"  "  Said  the  firsts  shrew;  '^ 
"And  I  shall  tell  to  thee  in  wordes  few 
What  we  shall  do,  and  bring  it  well  about." 
"  I  grants,"  quoth  the  other,  "  out  of  doubt. 
That  by  my  truth  I  will  thee  not  bewray." 
"  Now,"  quoth  the  first,  "  thouknow'st  well  we 

be  tway. 
And  two  of  us  shall  stronger  be  than  one.     | 
Look,  when  that  he  is  set,^^  thou  right  anon 
Arise,  as  though  thoU  wouldest  with  him  play  ; 
And  I  shall  rive  him  through  the  sides  tway, 
While  that  thou  strugglest  with  him  as  in  game ; 

1  Joke,  frolic.  2  Weened,  thought, 

3  Cause  us  to  fee  banged. 

4  My  advice  is.  5  Lots.  i>  Quickly. 
7  What  is  for  thine  advantage.  8  Divided. 
9  Contrive.                        1"  Know  not. 

.11  Secret,  in  confidence.     12  Wicked  wi'etch. 

13  gat  down.  i*  Pleasures. 

15  Agreed.  '6  Two;Cfenaan,  "awei." 

17  Leading  such  a  (bad)  life. 

W  Kill,  destroy,  his  rats. 


And  with  thy  dagger  look  thou  do  the  same. 
And  then  shall  all  this  gold  departed  be. 
My  deare  friend,  betwixtS  thee  and  me  : 
Then  may  *e  both  our  lustes  "  all  fulfil, 
And  play  at  dice  right  at  our  owen  will." 
And  thus  accorded"  be  these  shrewesi^  tway 
To  slay  the  third,  as  ye  have  heard  me  say. 

The  youngest,  which  that  wente  to  the  toWB, 
Full  oft  in  heart  he  rolled  up  and  down 
The  beailty  of  these  florins  new  and  bright. 
"OLord!"  quothhe,  "  if  so  were  that  I  might 
Have  all  this  treasure  to  myself  aloUe, 
There  is  ho  man  i;hat  lives  under  the  throne 
Of  God,  that  shonlde  live  so  merry  as  I." 
And  at  the  last  the  fiend  our  enemy 
Put  in  his  thought,  that  he  should  poison  buy, 
With  which  he  mights  slay  his  fellows  Wy.^^ 
For  why,  the  fiend  found  him  in  such  Eyiflg,''^ 
That  he  had  leave  to  sorrow  him  to  bring. 
For  this  was  utterly  his  full  intent 
To  slay  them  both,  and  never  to  repent, 

.d  forth  he  went,  no  longer 'would  he  tarry, 
Into  the  town  to  an  apothecSjy, 
And  prayed  him  that  he  him  woulde  sell 
Some  poison,  that  he  might  his  rattes  quell," 
And  eke  there  was  a  polecat  in  his  liaTy,^' 
That,  as  he  s&id,  his  capons  had  y-slaw :  2" 
And  fain  he  Would  him  vn:eafc,2i  if  that  lie  might, 
Of  vermin  that  destroyed  him  by  night.         .  ^^ 
Th'  apothecary  answer'd,  "  Thou  shalt  have 


A  thing,  as  wisly  2?  God  my  soulS  save; . 


\' 


In  ifll  this  world  there  is  no  creattire 
That  eat  or  drank  hath  of  this  c6nfectfire. 
Not  but  the  mountanae  ^^  of  a  com  of  whe.it. 
That  he  shall  not  his  life  anon  forlete ;  "* 
Yea,  sterve  2'  he  shall,  and  that  in  lesse  while 
Than  thou  wilt  go  a  pace  ^  nought  but  a  mile  : 
This  poison  is  so  strong  and  violent." 
This  cursed  man  hath  in  his  hand  y-her)±  27 
This  poison  in  a  box,  and  swift  he  ran 
Into  the  nextS  street,  unto  a  man. 
And  borrow'd  of  him  large  bottles  three ; 
And  in  the  two  the  poison  poured  he ; 
The  third  he  kepte  clean  for  his  own  drink. 
For  all  the  night  he  shope  him28'for  to  swink^* 
In  carrying  off  the  gold  out  of 'Siat  place. 
And  when  this  riotofir,  with  sorry  grace,- 
Had  fiU'd  with  wine  his  greats  bottles  three. 
To  his  fell6ws  again  repaired  he. 

What  needeth  it  thereof  to  sermon  ^O'm^re  ? 
For,  right  as  they  had  cast  si  his  death  before, 
Right  so  they  have  him  slain,  ajid  that  anon. 
And  when  that  this  was  done,  thus  spake  the 

one; 
"  Now  let  us  sit  and  drink,  and  maJce  us  merry, 
And  afterward  we  will  his  body  bury." 
And  with  that  word  it  happen'd  himpor  cas^s 
To  take  the  bottle  where  the  poison  was,      ' 

19  JJarm-yard,  hedge.    Compare  the  French,  "  haie  " 

20  Slain.  zi  Eevenge.  22  Surely. 
23  Amount.           24  Lay  down,  quit.          25  Die. 

26  At  a  pace,  quickly ;  so,  on  several  occasions, 
Chaucer  speaks  of  "a  furlong,"  or  one  or  two  furlongs, 
when  he  means  to  denote  a  brief  lapse  of  time.  See 
note  12,  page  52,  (or  an  instance.  S7  Taken. 

23  Purposed.  29  Labour. 

30  laUt,  discourse.  31  Contrived,  plotted. 

32  By  chance.  ' 

O 


Tt-m  smpMA^t's  Tale. 
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And  drank,  and  gave  Ms  fellow  drink  also, 
For  ■wiiidh  anon  they  sterved  ^  both  the  jiwoi 
But  cm^s  I  suppoEe  that  Aviceu 
Wrote  iiever  in  no  canon,  nor  no  f ep,^ 
More  wohdrous  signes  of  empoisoning, 
Than  had  these  wretches  two  ere  their  ending. 
Thus  ended  be  these  homicidi3S  two, 
And  eke  the  false  empoisoner  also. 
O  cursed  sin,  full  of  all  cursednesa ! 

0  trait'rous  homicide !  0  wickedness  ! 
'  0  glutt'ny,  luxury,  and  haaardry !  J 

Thou  blasphemer  of  Christ  with  villainy^^ 
And  oathes  great,  of  usage  and  of  pride ! 
Alas  !  manMnde,  how  may  it  betide, 
That  to  thy  Creat6r,  which  that  thee  wrought. 
And  with  his  precious  hearte-blood  thee  bought. 
Thou  art  so  false  and  so  unkind,*  alas ! 

Now,  good  men,  God  forgive  you  your  trespSes, 
And  ware  '  you  from  the  sin  of  avarice. 
Mine  holy  pardon  may  you  all  warlce,' 
So' that  ye  offer  nobles  or  sterlings,^ 
Or  ellea  silver  brooches,  spoons,  or  rings. 
Bowe  your  head  under  this  holy  bull.     - 
Come  up,  ye  wives,  and  offer  of  your  will ; 
Your  names  I  enter  in  my  roll  anonb 
Into  the  bliss  of  heaven  shall  ye  gou ; 

1  you  assoil '  by  mine  high  powjre,   ^ 

Tou  that  will  offer,  as  clean  and  eke  as  clear 
As  ye  were  bom.    Lo,  Sires,  thus  I  preach ; 
And  Jesus  Christ,  that  is  our  soules'  leech,' 
So  grante  you  his  pardon  to  receive ; 
For  that  is  best,  I  wiU  you  not  deceive. 

But,  Sirs,  one  word  forgot  I  in  my  tale  ; 
I  have  relics  and  pardon  in  my  mail. 
As  fair  as  any  man  in  Engleland, 
Wlich  were  me  given  by  the  Pope's  hai>d. 
If  any  of  you  will  of  devotiSn 
Offer,  and  have  mine  absoluti6n. 
Come  forth  anon,  and  kneele  here  adown, 
And  meekely  receive  my  pardolin. 
Or  elles  take  pardon,  as  ye  wend,^" 
All  new  and  fresh  at  every  towne's  end. 
So  that  ye  offer,  always  new  and  new. 
Nobles  or  pence  which  that  be  good  and  true. 
'Tis  an  honofir  to  evereaoh  that  is  here. 
That  ye  have  a  sufBsant  pardon&e 
T'  assoile  '  you  in  country  as  ye  ride, 
For  avfentiires  which  that  may  betide. 
Par&venture  there  may  fall  one  or  two 
Down  of  his  hors^,  and  break  his  neck  in  two. 
Look,' what  a  surety  is  it  to  you  all, 
That  I  am  in  ^our  fellowship  y-f aU, 
That  may  assoil  you  bothe  more  and  laa^" 

1  Died. 

2  Avicen,  or  Avicenna,  was  among  the  distinguished 
physicians  of  the  Arabian  school  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tui7,  and  very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.  His  great 
worit  was  called  "  Canon  Medicinie,"  and  was  divided 

.into  "fens,"  "fenj^es,"  or  sections. 

3  Outrage,  impiety.  *  Unnatural. 

6  Guard,  keep.  0  «-ffarish,"heal. 

7  Sterling  money. 

8  Absolve.  Compare  the  Scotch  law-term  "  assoil- 
zie,'*  to  acquit.  ^  Physician  of  souls. 

10  Go.  ^  Both  great  and  small. 

12  Would  counsel.       13  So  th«  Ich— so  may  I  thrive. 

14  Saint  Helen,  according  to',  Sir  Jol^n  MandevillC) 
found  the  cross  of  Christ  deep  below  ground,  under  a 
rock,  where  the  Jews  had  hidden  it;  and  she  tested 


■WTien  that  the  soul  shall  from  the  body  pass, 

I  rede  ^\  that  our  Hoate  shall  begin, 

For 'to  is  moat  enveloped  in  sin. 

Come  forth.  Sir  Host,  and  offer  first  andn, 

And  thou  shalt  kiss  the  relics  every  one, 

Yea,  for  a  groat ;  unbuckle  anon  thy  purse.' 

"  Nay,  nay,"  quoth  he,  "then  have  I  ChristS'a 
curse !  < 

Let.be,"  quoth  he,  "it  shall  not  he,  so  th6  'ch.^ 
Thou  wouldest  make  me  kiss  thine  olde  breech. 
And  swear  it  were  a  relic  of  a  saint, 
Though  it  were  with  thy  fundament  depaint'. 
But,  by  the  cross  which  that  Saint  Helen  f  and," 
I  would  I  had  thy  ooilons  in  mine  hand. 
Instead  of  relics,  or  of  sanctuary. 
Let  cut  them  off,  I  will  thee  help  them  carry ; 
They  shall,  be  shrined  in  a  hogge's  tord." 
The  Pardoner  answered  not  one  T^ord ; 
So  wroth  he  was,  no  worde  would  he  say. 

"  Now,"  quoth  our  Host,  "  I  will  no  longer 
play 
With  thee,  nor  with  none  other  angry  man." 
But  right  anon  the  worthy  Knight  began    - 
CWlienthat  he  saw  that  all  the  people  lough  1^), 
"  No  more  of  this,  for  it  is  right  enough. 
Sir  Pardoner,  be  merry  and  glad  of  cheer ; 
And  ye.  Sir  Host,  that  be  to  me  so  dear, 
I  pray  you  that  ye  kiss  the  Pardoner ; 
And,  Pardoner,  I  pray  thee  draw  thee  ner,'" 
And  as  we  didde,  let  us  laugh  and  play." 
Anon  they  kiss'd,  and  rode  forth  their  way. 


THE  SHIPIUN'S  TALS." 

THE  PBOLOeUE, 

O0K  Host  upon  his  stirrups  stood  anon, 
And  saide ;  "  Good  men,  hearken  every  one, 
This  was  a  thrifty  1^  tale  for  the  nones. 
Sir  Parish  Priest,"  quoth   he,    "for   Godde's 

bones. 
Tell  us  a  tale,  as  was  thy  forword  yore :  ^ 
I  see  well  that  ye  learned  men  in  lore 
Can  20  muche  good,  by  Godde's  dignity." 
The  Parson  him  answ&'d,  "Ben'dicite/ 
What  ails  the  man,  so  sinfully  to  swear?" 
Our  Host  answer'd,  "  O  Jankin,  be  ye  there  ? 
Now,  good  men,"  quoth  our  Host,  "  hearken  to 

me. 
I  smeU  a  Lollard  21  in  the  wind,"  quoth  he. 

the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  tree,  by  raising  to  life  a 
dead  man  laid  upon  it.         15  Laughed.         16  Nearer. 

17  In  this  Tale  Chaucer  seems  to  have  followed  an  old 
French  story,  which  also  formed  the  groundwork  of 
the  first  story  in  the  eighth  day  of  the  "  Decameron." 
The  Prologue  here  given  was  transferred  by  Tyrwhitt 
from  the  place,  preceding  the  Squire's  Tale,  which  it 
had  formerly  occupied ;  the  Shipman's  Tale  having  no 
Prologue  in  the  best  manuscripts. 

18  Discreet,  profitable.         li)  Thy  promise  formerly. 

20  Know,  are  capable  of  telling, 

21  A  contemptuous  name  for  the  followers  of  Wyckliffe ; 
presumably  derived  from  the  Latin,  "  lolium,"  tares, 
as  if  they  were  the  tares  among  the  Lord's  wheat ;  so, 
a  few  lines  below,  the  Shipman  intimates  his  fear  lest 
the  Parson  should  "spring  cockle  in  om-  clean  corn." 
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"  Abide,  for  Godde'a  digne  ^  passiSn, 

For  we  shall  have  a  predioatiftn : 

This  Lollard  here  will  preachen  us  somewhat." 

"  Nay,  by  my  father's  soul,  that  shall  he  not,    , 

Saide  the  Shipman ;  "  Here  shall  he  not  preach, 

He  shall  no  gospel  glose  ^  here  nor  teach. 

We  all  believe  in  the  great  God,"  quoth  he. 

"  He  woulde  sowc  some  difficult;^. 

Or  springe  cockle  '  in  our  cleane  corn. 

And  therefore,  Host,  I  warne  thee  beforn. 

My  jolly  body  shall  a  tale  tell, 

And  I  shall  clinke  you  so  merry  a  bell. 

That  I  shall  waken  all  this  company ; 

Bat  it  shall  not  be  of  philosophy. 

Nor  of  physic,  nor  termes  quaint  of  law ; 

There  is  but  little  Latin  in  my  maw."  * 


A  Merchant  whilom  dwell'd  at  Saint  Denise, 
That  riche  was,  for  which  men  held  him  wise. 
A  wife  he  had  of  excellent  beauty, 
And  companiable  .and  revelloua^  was  she, 
Which  is  a  thing  that  causeth  more  dispehce 
Than  worth  is  all  the  cheer  and  reverence 
That  men  them  do  at  feastes  and  at  dances. 
Such  salutations  and  countenS^nces 
Passen,  as  doth  the  shadow  on  the  wall ; 
But  woe  is  him  that  paye  must  for  all. 
The  sely  *  husband  algate  '  he  must  pay. 
He  must  us  8  clothe  and  he  must  us  array 
All  for  his  owen  worship  richely : 
In  which  array  we  dance  jollily. 
And  if  that  he  may  not,  pardventure, 
Or  elles  list  not  such  dispense  endure. 
But  thinketh  it  is  wasted  and  y-lost. 
Then  must  another  paye  for  <^r  cost, 
Or  lend  us  gold,  and  that  is  perilous. 

This  noble  merchant  held  a  noble  house ; 
For  which  he  had  all  day  so  great  repair,'' 
For  his  largesse,  and  for  his  wife  was  fair. 
That  wonder  is ;  but  hearken  to  my  tale. 
Amonges  all  these  guestes  great  and  smale. 
There  was  a  monk,  a  fair  man  and  a  bold, 
I  trow  a  thirty  winter  he  was  old. 
That  ever-in-one  ^i"  was  drawing  to  that  place. 
This  younge  monk,  that  was  so  fair  of  face. 
Acquainted  was  so  with  tliis  goode  man. 
Since  that  their  firste  knowledge  began. 
That  in  his  house  as  familiar  was  he 
As  it  is  possible  any  friend  to  be. 
And,  for  as  muchel  as  this  goode  man, 
And  eke  this  monk  of  which  that  I  began, 
Were  both  the  two  y-bom  in  one  village. 
The  monk  him  claimed,  as  for  cousinage," 

1  Worthy.  2  Comment  upon. 

3  Tares,  weeds;  the  " agi'ostemma githago "  of  Lin 
nsQUs;  perhaps  namedfrom  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "ceocan," 
because  it  "  chokes  "  the  corn.  *  Belly. 

c  Pond  of  society  and  merry-making. 

6  Simple.  ^  Always ;  or,  however. 

8  So  in  all  the  manuscripts  ;  and  from  this  and  the 
following  lines  it  may  be  inferred  that  Chaucer  had  in- 
tended to  put  the  Tale  into  the  mouth  of  a  female 
'    speaker.         S.Besort  of  visitors.        10  Constantly. 

u  Claimed  cousinship,  kindred,  with  him. 

IS  A  title  bestowed  on  priests  and  scholars;  from 
"Domiuus,"  like  the  Spanish,  "Don." 

13  Especially.       l*  Liberal  outlay.       15  Afterwards, 


And  he  again  him  said  not  once  nay. 
But  was  as  glad  thereof  as  fowl  of  day; 
For  to  his  heart  it  waS  a  great  pleasanoe. 
Thus  be  they  knit  with  etern'  alliance, 
And  each  of  them  gan  other  to  assure 
Of  brotherhood  while  that  their  life  may  dure. 
Free  was  Dan^^  John,  and  namely  ^^  of  dispence, 
As  in  that  house,  and  full  of  diligence 
To  do  pleasanoe,  and  also  great  oost^ge ;" 
He  not  forgot  to  give  the  leaste  page 
In  all  that  house ;  biit,  after  their  degree, 
He  gave  the  lord,  and  sithen^^  hig  ineinie,!^^ 
When  that  he  came,  some  manner  honest  thing ; 
For  which  they  were  as  glad  of  his  coming 
As  fowl  is  fain  when  that  the  sun  upriseth. 
No  more  of  this  as  now,  for  it  suficeth. 
But  so  befell,  this  merchant  on  a  day 
Shopei'  him  to  make  ready  his  array  ' 
Toward  the  town  of  Bruges  for  to  fare. 
To  buyg  there  a  portifin  of  ware  ;^' 
For  which  he  hath  to  Paris  ^ent  anon 
A  messenger,  and  prayed  hath  Dan  John 
That  he  should  come  to  Saint  Denis,  and  play  '^ 
With  him,  and  with  his  wife,  a  day  or  tway," 
Ere  he  to  Bruges  went,  in  alle  wise. 
This  noble  monk,  of  which  I  you  devise,^" 
Had  of  his  abbot,  as  him  list,  licence, 
(Because  he  was  a  man  of  high  prudence, 
And  eke  an  officer  out  for  to  ride. 
To  see  their  granges  and  their  barnes  wide  ^') ; 
And  unto  Saint  Denis  he  came  anon. 
Who  was  so  welcome  as  my  lord  Dan  John, 
Our  deare  cousin,  full  of  courtesy  ? 
With  him  he  brought  a  jub  ^^  of  malvesie,*' 
And  eke  another  full  of  iine  vemage,^ 
And  volatile,^  as  aye  was  his  us&ge : 
And  thus  I  let  them  eat,  and  drink,  and  play, 
This  merchant  and  this  monk,  a  day  or  tway. 
The  thirds  day  the  merchant  up  ariseth. 
And  on  his  needes  sadly  him  adviseth  ;^'  _ 
And  up  into  his  countour-honse^  went  he, 
To  reckon  with  himself  as  well  may  be. 
Of  thilke  "^  year,  how  that  it  with  him  stood, 
And  how  that  he  dispended  had  his  good. 
And  if  that  he  increased  were  or  non. 
His  bookes  and  his  bagges  many  a  one 
He  laid  before  him  on  his  counting-board. 
Full  riche  was  his  treasure  and  his  hoard ; 
For  which  full  fast  his  countour  door  he  shot ; 
And  eke  he  would  that  no  man  should  him  lef 
Of  his  accountes,  for  the  meane  time : 
And  thus  he  sat,  till  it  was  passed  primfe. 

Dan  John  was  risen  in  the  morn  also, 
And  in  the  garden  walked  to  and  fro. 
And  had  his  thinges  said  full  courteously. 
16  Household,  servants.  17  Resolved,  arranged. 

19  Merchandise,    Bmges  was  in  Chaucer's  time  the 
great  emporium  of  European  commerce. 
19  Enjoy  himself.  20  Tell. 

21  To  inspect  and  manage  the  rural  property  of  the 
monastery.  22  jar. 

25  Malvesie  or  Malmesy  wine  derived  its  name  from 
Malvasia,  a  region  of  the  JHorea  near  Cape  Malea, 
where  it  was  made— as  it  also  was  on  Chios  and  some 
other  &reek  islands.   As  tovemage,  seenote21,p  109. 

M  Wildfowl,  birds  for  the  table;  French,  "volatille," 
"  volaille."        25  Seriously  deliberated  on  his  affairs.' 

26  Counting-house;  French,  "coinptoir." 
^  That.  28  Detain  from,  hinder. 
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The  good  wife  came  walking  full  privily 
Into  the  garden,  where  he  walked  soft, 
And  liim  saluted,  as  she  had  done  oft ; 
A  maiden  child  came  in  her  company. 
Which  as  her  list  she  might  govern  and  gie,* 
For  yet  under  the  yarde  ^  was  the  maid. 
"  O  deare  cousin  mine,'  Dan  John,"  she  said, 
"  What  aileth  you  so  rath  '  for  to  arise  ?" 
"  Niece,"  quoth  he,  "  it  ought  enough  suffice 
Five  houres  for  to  sleep  upon  a  night ; 
But*  it  were  for  an  old  .appalled''  wight. 
As  be  these  wedded  men,  that  lie  and  dare,° 
As  in  a  forme  sits  a  weary  hare, 
AUe  forstraught'    with  houndea   great   and 
smale ;  1 

But,  deare  niece,  why  be  ye  so  pale  ? 
I  trowe  certes  that  our  goode  man  1 

Hath  you  laboured,  since  this  night  began, 
That  you  were  need  to  reste  hastily." 
And  with  that  word  ha  laugh'd  full  merrily, 
And  of  his  owen  thought  he  wax'd  all  red. 
This  faire  wife  gan  for  to  shake  her  head, 
And  saide  thus ;  ' '  Yea,  God  wot  all, "  quoth  she. 
"  Nay,  cousin  mine,  it  stands  not  so  with  me ; 
For  by  that  God,  that  gave  me  soul  and  life, 
In  all  the  realm  of  France  is  there  no  wife 
That  lesse  lust  hath  to  that  sorry  play ; 
For  I  may  sing  alas  and  well-away ! 
That  I  was  bom;  but  to  no  wight,"  quoth  she, 
"  Dare  X  not  tell  how  that  it  stands  with  me. 
Wherefore  I  think  out  of  this  land  to  wend. 
Or  elles  of  myself  to  make  an  end. 
So  full  am  1  of  dread  and  eke  of  care." 

This  monk  began  upon  this  wife  to  stare. 
And  said,  "  Alas !  my  niece,  God  forbid 
That  ye  for  any  sorrow,  or  any  dread. 
Fordo  8  yourself :  but  teEe  me  your  grief, 
Paraventure  I  may,  in  your  mischief," 
Counsel  or  help  ;  and  therefore  telle  me 
All  your  annoy,  for  it  shall  be  secrfe. 
For  on  my  portos^"  here  I  make  an  oath, 
That  never  in  my  life,  for  lief  nor  loth," 
Ne  shall  I  of  no  counsel  you  bewray." 
"  The  same  again  to  you,"  quoth  she,  "  I  say. 
By  God  and  by  this  portos  I  you  swear. 
Though  men  me  woulden  all  in  pieces  tear, 
Ne  shall  I  never,  for^^  to  go  to  heU, 
Bewray  one  word  of  thing  that  ye  me  tell. 
Not  for  no  cousinage,  nor  alliance. 
But  verily  for  love  and  affiance."'' 
Thus  be  they  sworn,  and  thereupon  they  kiss'd, 
And  each  of  them  told  other  what  them  list. 
"  Cousin,"  quoth  she,  "  if  that  I  hadde  space. 
As  I  have  none,  and  namely  "  in  this  place. 
Then  would  I  tell  a  legend  of  my  life. 
What  I  ha¥e  sufEer'd  since  I  was  a  vrife 
With  mine  husband,  all  15  be  ho  your  cousin. 

1  Guide.  .  ,  J     . 

2  Kod ;  in  pupillage ;  a  phrase  properly  used  of 
children,  but  employed  by  the  Clerk  in  the  prologue 
to  his  tale.    See  note  4,  page  93. 

3  Early.  *  Unless. 

6  PalUd,  wasted.  «  Stare. 

7  Distracted,  confounded.        8  Bum.       »  Distress. 
10  Breviary.  "  Willing  or  unwilling. 

12  Though  the  altern,itive  should  be. 

13  Confidence,  promise.  1*  Especially. 
'15  Although.  "  Assm-edly, 


"Nay,"  quoth  tMs  monk,  "by  God  and  Saint 

Martin, 
He  is  no  more  cousin  unto  me, 
Than  is  the  leaf  that  hangeth  on  the  tree  ; 
I  call  him  so,  by  Saint  Denis  of  France, 
To  have  the  more  cause  of  acquaintance 
Of  you,  which  I  have  loved  specially 
Aboven  alle  women  Biokerly,'^ 
This  swear  I  you  on  my  professiofin ; " 
Tell  me  your  grief,  lest  that  he  come  adown, 
And  hasten  you,  and  go  away  anon." 

"  My  deare  love,"  quoth  she,   "  O  my  Dan 
John, 
Full  lief  18  were  me  this  counsel  for  to  hide. 
But  out  it  must,  I  may  no  more  abide. 
My  husband  is  to  me  the  worsts  man 
That  ever  was  since  that  the  world  began ; 
But  since  I  am  a  wife,  it  s^ts  ^  not  me 
To  telle  no  wight  of  our  privity, 
Neither  in  bed,  nor  in  none  other  place  ; 
God  shield  ^.  I  shoulde  tell  it  for  his  grace ; 
A  wife  shall  not  say  of  her  husband 
But  all  honofir,  as  I  can  understand ; 
Save  unto  you  thus  much  I  teUe  shall ; 
As  help  me  God,  he  is  nought  worth  at  aU, 
In  no  degree,  the  value  of  a  fly. 
But  yet  me  grieveth  most  his  niggard^.''' 
And  well  ye  wot,  that  women  naturally 
Desire  thinges  six,  as  well  as  I. 
They  woulde  that  their  husbands  shoulde  be 
Hardy,  ^^  and  wise,  and  rich,  and  thereto  free, 
And  buxom  23  to  his  wife,  and  fresh  in  bed. 
But,  by  that  ilke  ^  Lord  that  for  us  bled. 
For  his  honofir  myself  for  to  array, 
On  Sunday  next  I  muste  needes  pay 
A  hundred  francs,  or  elles  am  I  lom.^ 
Yet  were  me  lever  ^^  that  I  were  unborn, 
Than  me  were  done  slander  or  villain^. 
And  if  mine  husband  eke  might  it  espy, 
I  were  but  lost ;  and  therefore  I  you  pray. 
Lend  me  this  sum,  or  elles  must  I  dey.^ 
Dan  John,  I  say,  lend  me  these  hundred  francs ; 
Pardie,  I  will  not  f aile  you,  my  thanks,^^ 
If  that  you  list  to  do  that  I  you  pray ; 
For  at  a  certain  day  I  will  you  pay. 
And  do  to  you  what  pleaaance  and  service 
That  I  may  do,  right  as  you  list  devise. 
And  but*  I  do,  God  take  on  me  vengeance. 
As  foul  as  e'er  had  GanUion  ^  of  France." 

This  gentle  monk  answer'd  in  this  manneie; 
"  Now  truely,  mine  owen  lady  dear, 
I  have,"  quoth  he,  "  on  you  so  greate  ruth,^" 
That  I  you  swear,  and  plighte  you  my  truth. 
That  when  your  husband  is  to  Flanders  fare,'' 
I  wUl  deliver  you  out  of  this  care, 
For  I  will  bringe  you  a  hundred  francs." 
And  with  that  word  he  caught  her  by  the  flanks, 

17  By  my  vows  of  religion.  '8  Pleasant. 

19  Becomes.  20  Forbid.  21  stinginess. 
22  Brave.                 ^  Yielding,  obedient. 

u  Same.  ^  Buined,  undone. 

'26  I  would  rather.  27  Die. 

'28  With  my  good-will ;  if  I  can  help  It. 
29  Genelon,  Ganelon,  or  Ganilion;  one  of  Charle- 
magne's officers,  whose  treachery  was  the  cause  of  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  Christians  by  the  Saracens  at 
Boncevalles ;  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses, 

20  Pity,  31  Gone, 
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And  lier  embraced  hard,  and  kiss'd  her  oft. 
"  Go  now  your  way,"  quoth  he,  ''  all  atill  and 

soft. 
And  let  us  dine  as  soon  as  that  ye  may. 
For  by  my  calendar  'tis  prime  of  day ; 
Go  now,  and  be  as  true  as  I  shall  be." 
' '  Now  ellea  God  forbiddB,  Sir,"  quoth  she ; 
And  forth  she  went,  as  jolly  as  a  pie, 
And  bade  the  cookes  that  they  should  them  hie,' 
So  that  men  mighte  dine,  and  that  anon. 
Up  to  her  husband  is  this  wife  gone. 
And  knocked  at  his  contour  boldely. 
"  Qui  est  la  ?  "  2  quoth  he.     "  Peter !  it  am  I," 
Quoth  she;   "What,  Sir,  how  longe  will  ye 

fast? 
How  longe  time  wiU  ye  reckon  and  cast 
Your  summes,   and   your   bookea,    and   your 

things? 
The  devil  have  part  of  all  such  reckonings ! 
Ye  have  enough,  pardie,  of  Godde's  sond.^ 
Gome  down  to-day,  and  let  your  bagges  stond. 
Ne  be  ye  not  ashamed,  that  Dan  John 
Shall  fasting  aU  this  day  elenge*  gon? 
What?  let  us  hear  a  mass,  and  go  we  dine." 
"Wife,"  quoth  this  man,  "little  canst  thou 

divine 
The  curious  businesse  that  we  have ; 
For  of  us  chapmen,  aU  so  God  me  save, 
Aud  by  that  lord  that  cleped  is  Saint  Ive, 
Scarcely  amonges  twenty,  ten  shall  thrive 
Continually,  lasting  unto  our  age. 
We  may  well  make  cheer  and  good  visage. 
And  drive  forth  the  world  as  it  may  be, 
And  keepen  our  estate  in  privity. 
Till  we  be  dead,  or  eUes  that  we  play 
A  pilgrimage,  or  go  out  of  the  way. 
And  therefore  have  I  great  necessity 
Upon  this  quaint "  world  to  advise  *  me. 
For  evermore  must  we  stand  in  dread 
Of  hap  and  fortune  in  our  chapmanhead.' 
To  Flanders  will  I  go  to-morrow  at  day. 
And  come  again  as  soon  as  e'er  I  may : 
For  whiohi  my  deare  wife,  I  thee  beseek 
As  be  to  every  wight  buxom  ^  and  meek, 
And  for  to  keep  our  good  be  curious. 
And  honestly  goveme  well  our  house. 
Thou  hast  enough,  in  every  majmer  wise. 
That  to  a  thrifty  household  mSy  sufSoe. 
Thee  lackcth  none  array,  nor  no  vitail; 
Of  silver  in  thy  purse  thou  shalt  not  fail." 

And  with  that  word  his  contour  door  he  shet,' 
And  down  he  went ;  no  longer  would  he  let ; '" 
And  hastily  a  mass  was  there  said, 
Atl(^  speeddy  the  tables  were  laid. 
And  to  the  dinner  f  aste  they  them  sped. 
And  richely  this  monk  the  chapman  fed« 
And  after  dinner  Dan  John  soberly 
This  chapman  took  apart,  and  privily 
He  said  him  thus :   "  Cousin,  it  standeth  so, 
That,  well  I  see,  to  Bruges  ye  wiU  go ; 

1  Haste.         2  Who  is  there  ?        s  Sending,  gifts. 

4  From  French,  "  eloigner,"  to  remove ;  it  may  mean 
either  the  lonely,  cheerless  condition  of  the  priest,  or 
the  strange  behaviour  of  the  merchant  in  leaving  him 
to  himself.  *  Strange.  «  Consider. 

7  Trading.  8  Civil,  courteous.  9  Shut. 

10  Hinder,  delay.  u  Moderately. 


God  and  Saint  Austin  speede  you  and  guide. 
I  pray  you,  cousin,  wisely  that  ye  ride ; 
Governs  you  also  of  your  diSt 
Attemperly,W  and  namely  ^  in  this  heat. 
Betwixt  us  two  needeth  no  strange  fare ; " 
Farewell,  cousin,  God  shields  you  from  care. 
If  any  thing  there  be,  by  day  or  night. 
If  it  lie  in  my  power  and  my  might. 
That  ye  me  will  command  in  any  wise. 
It  shall  be  done,  right  as  ye  will  devise. 
But  one  thing  ere  ye  go,  if  it  may  be ; 
I  woulde  pray  you  for  to  lend  to  me 
A  hundred  f rankes,  for  a  week  or  twy, 
Forcertain  beastes  that  I  mustS  buy. 
To  store  with  "  a  place  that  is  ours 
(God  help  me  so,  I  would  that  it  were  yours) ; 
I  shall  not  f  aUS  surely  of  my  day. 
Not  for  a  thousand  francs,  a  nule  way. 
But  let  this  thing  be  secret,  I  you  pray ; 
For  yet  to-night  these  beastes  must  I  buy. 
And  fare  now  well,  mine  owen  cousin  dear ; 
Grand  mercy^^  of  your  cost  and  of  your  cheer." 

This  noble  merchant  gentUly'^  anon 
AnswSr'd  and  said,  "  O  cousin  mine,  Dan  JohUj 
Now  sickerly  this  is  a  small  request ; 
My  gold  is  youres,  when  that  it  you  lest, 
And  not  only  my  gold,  but  my  chaffare ; '' 
Take  what  you  list,  God  shields  that  ye  spare. '^ 
But  one  thing  is,  ye  know  it  well  enow 
Of  chapmen,  that  their  money  is  their  plough. 
We  may  creance'^  while  we  have  a  name. 
But  goldless  for  to  be  it  is  no  game. 
Pay  it  again  when  it  lies  in  your  ease ; 
After  my  might  full  fain  would  I  you  please." 

These  hundred  frankes'set  he  forth  anon. 
And  privily  he  took  them  to  Dan  John ; 
No  wight  in  all  this  world  wist  of  this  loan, 
Saving  the  merchant  and  Dan  John  alone. 
They  drink,  and  speak,  and  roam  a  wMle,  and 
play, 

Tdl  that  Dan  John  rode  unto  his  abbay. 

The  morrow  came,   and  forth  this  merchant 

rideth 
To  Flanders-ward,  his  prentice  well  him  guidethi 
Till  he  came  unto  Bruges  merrily. 
Now  went  this  merchant  fast  and  busily 
About  his  need,  and  buyed  and  creanced ; 
He  neither  played  at  the  dice,  nor  danced ; 
But  as  a  merchant,  shortly  for  to  tell. 
He  led  his  life ;  and  there  I  let  him  dwell,  ' 

The  Sunday  next  ^^  the  merchant  was  y-gone. 
To  Saint  Denis  y-comen  is  Dan  John, 
With  crown  and  beard  all  fresh  and  newly  shave. 
In  all  the  house  was  not  so  little  a  knave,^ 
Nor  no  wight  eUes,  that  was  not  fuH  fain 
For  that  my  lord  Dan  John  was  come  again. 
And,  shortly  to  the  point  right  for  to  gon. 
This  f aire  wife  accorded  with  Dan  John, 
That  for  these  hundred  francs  he  should  all 

night 

12  Particularly.  13  Ado,  ceremony, 

14  With  which  to  store.  15  Great  thanks 

16  Bandsomely,  like  a  gentleman. 

17  Merchandise.   ■ 

18  God  forbid  that  you  should  take  too  little. 

19  Obtain  credit;  French,  "  crfonoe,"  credit. 

20  After.  SI  Sei-vant-boy. 
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Have  her  j»  his  anaSa  bolt  upright  j 
And  this  accord  performed  was  in  deed. 
In  mirth  all  night  a  busy  life  they  lead, 
Till  it  was  day,  that  Dan  John  went  his  way, 
And  bade  the  njeinie*  ''Farewell;  have  gopd 

day." 
For  none  of  them,  nor  no  wight  in  the  town, 
Had  of  Dan  John  right  no  suspiciofin ; 
And  forth  he  rode  home  to  his  afcbay, 
Or  where  him  list ;  no  more  of  him  I  say. 

The  merchant,  when  that  ended  was  the  fair. 
To  Saint  Denis  he  gan  for  to  repair, 
And  with  his  wife  he  made  feast  and  cheer, 
And  tolde  her  that  chaSare  ^  was  so  dear, 
That  needes  must  he  make  a  chevisance  \^ 
For  he  was  bound  in  a  recognisance 
To  payS  twenty  thousand  shields  ^  anon. 
For  which  this  merchant  is  to  Paris  gone, 
To  borrow  of  certaia  friendes  that  he  had 
A  certain  francs,  and  some  with  him  he  lad.° 
And  when  that  he  was  come  into  the  town. 
For  great  cherts  ^  and  great  aSectiotin 
TTnto  Dan  John  he  wente  first  to  play ; 
Not  for  to  borrow  of  him  no  mon6y. 
But  for  to  weet '  and  see  of  his  welfare. 
And  for  to  telle  him  of  his  chaffare, 
As  friendes  do,  when  they  be  met  in  fere.^ 
Dan  John  ^lim  made  feast  and  merry  cheer ; 
And  he  tiim  told  again  fuU  specially. 
How  he  had  well  y-bought  and  graciously 
(Thanked  be  God)  all  whole  his  merchandise  j 
gave  that  he  must,  in  alle  manner  wise, 
Maken  a  chevisance,  as  for  hia  best ; 
And  then  he  shoulde  be  in  joy  and  rest, 
Dan  John  answered,  "  Certes,  I  am  fain' 
That  ye  in  health  be  come  home  again : 
And  if  that  I  were  rich,  as  have  I  bUss, 
Of  twenty  thousand  shields  should  ye  not  miss, 
For  ye  so  kindely  the  other  day 
Lente  me  gold,  and  as  I  can  and  may 
I  thanks  you,  by  God  and  by  Saint  Jame. 
But  natheless  I  took  unto  our  Dame, 
Tour  wife  at  home,  the  same  gold  again, 
Upon  your  bench ;  she  wot  it  well,  certain. 
By  certain  tokens  that  I  can  her  tell. 
Now,  by  your  leave,  I  may  no  longer  dwell ; 
Our  abbot  will  out  of  this  town  anon. 
And  in  his  company  I  muste  gon. 
Greet  well  our  Dame,  mine  owen  nieoS  sweet, 
And  farewell,  deare  cousin,  till  we  meet." 

This  merchant,  which  that  was  full  ware  and 
wise, 
Creanced  hath,  and  paid  eke  in  Paris 
To  certain  Lombards  ready  in  their  hond 
The  sum  of  gold,  and  got  of  them  his  bond, 
And  home  he  went,  merry  as  a  popinjay. 
For  well  he  knew  he  stood  in  such  array 
That  needes  must  he  win  in  that  voyage '" 
A  thousand  franca,  above  all  his  oostage,w 
Hia  wife  full  ready  met  him  at  the  gate, 

1  Servants.  ^  Merchandise. 

8  Baise  money  by  means  of  a  bon'owing  agreement ; 
from  French,  "  achever,"  to  finish ;  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Is  a  bargain,  an  agreement. 

4  Crowns ;  French,  "  ^ou."  "  Toole. 

6  Love.         7  Know.         s  Company.       "  Glad. 

10  By  his  journey  to  Bruges.  ii  Expenses. 


Aa  she  was  wo»t  of  old  usige  algato  ;is 
And  all  that  night  in  mirthe  they  beset ; " 
For  he  was  rich,  and  clearly  out  of  debt, 
When  it  was  day,  the  merchant  gan  embrace 
His  wife  all  new,  and  kiss'd  her  in  her  face. 
And  up  he  went,  and  mali^ed  it  fuU  tough. 
"  No  more,"  quoth  she,   "  by  God   ye  have 

enough ;" 
And  wantonly  again  with  Mm  she  play'd. 
Till  at  the  last  this  merchant  to  her  said. 
"  By  God,"  quoth  he,  "  I  am  a  little  wroth 
With  yon,  my  wife,  although  it  be  me  loth ; 
And  wot  ye  why  ?  by  God,  aa  that  I  guess. 
That  ye  have  made  a  manner  strangSness  ^* 
Betwixte  me  and  my  cousin,  Dan  John. 
Ye  should  have  warned  me,  ere  I  had  gone. 
That  he  you  had  a  hundred  f rankes  paid 
By  ready  token ;  he  held  him  evil  apaid  ^ 
For  that  I  to  him  spake  of  chevisance,^" 
(Me  seemed  so  as  by  his  countenance) ; 
But  natheless,  by  God  of  heaven  king, 
I  thoughte  not  to  ask  of  Tiim  no  thing,    . 
I  pray  thee,  wife,  do  thou  no  more  so. 
Tell  me  alway,  ere  that  I  from  thee  go. 
If  any  debtor  hath  in  mine  absence 
Y-payed  thee,  lest  through  thy  negligence 
I  might  him  ask  a  thing  that  he  hath  paid," 

This  wife  was  not  af eared  nor  afraid, 
But  boldely  she  said,  and  that  anon ; 
"  Mary!  I  defy  that  false  monk  Dan  John, 
I  keep  ^'  not  of  his  tokens  never  a  deal  i^^ 
He  took  me  certain  gold,  I  wot  it  well. — ■ 
What?  evil  thedom^'  on  his  monke's  snout ! — 
For,  God  it  wot,  I  ween'd  withoute  doubt 
That  he  had  given  it  me,  because  of  you. 
To  do  therewith  mine  honour  and  my  prpw,^" 
For  cousinage,  and  eke  for  hdle  cheer 
That  he  hath  had  full  oftentime  here. 
But  since  I  see  I  stand  in  such  diajoint,^^ 
I  will  answer  you  shortly  to  the  point. 
Ye  have  more  alacke  debtora  than  am  I ; 
For  I  wiU  pay  you  well  and  readily, 
From  day  to  day,  and  if  so  be  I  fail, 
I  am  your  wife,  score  it  upon  my  tail, 
And  I  shall  pay  as  soon  as  ever  I  may. 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  have  on  mine  array, 
And  not  in  waste,  beatow'd  it  every  deal. 
And,  for  I  have-bestowed  it  so  well. 
For  your  honoiir,  for  Godde'a  sake  I  say. 
As  be  not  wroth,  but  let  us  laugh  and  play. 
Ye  ahaJl  my  jolly  body  have  to  wed ;  22 
By  God,  I  will  not  pay  you  but  in  bed ; 
Forgive  it  me,  mine  owen  spouse  dear ; 
Turn  hitherward,  and  make  better  cheer." 

The  merchant  saw  none  other  remedy ; 
And  f 01  to  chide,  it  were  but  a  foll^. 
Since  that  the  thing  might  not  amended  be. 
"  Now,  wife,"   he   said,    "  and  I  forgivQ  it 

thee; 
But  by  thy  life  be  no  more  bo  large  ;28 

12  Always.  H  Spent. 

11  A  kind  of  estrangement,  coolness, 
15  Was  displeased.  m  Borrowing. 

17  Care.  JS  Whit. 

19  Thriving,  success;  from  the  verb  "th«,"  thrive, 

20  Profit,  advantage.     81  Danger,  awkward  position* 
22  In  pledge.  23  Liberal,  lavish. 
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Keep  better  my  good,  this  give  I  thee  in  charge. " 
Thus  endeth  now  my  tale ;  and  God  us  send 
Taling  enough,  unto  our  lives'  end ! 


THE  PEIOEESS'S  TALE. 

THE  PEOLOGUE. 

"Well  said,  by  corpus  Domini,"  quoth  our 

Host; 
"  Now  longe  may'st  thou  saile  by  the  coast. 
Thou  gentle  Master,  gentle  Marinere. 
God  give  the  monk  a  thousand  last  quad  year ! ' 
Aha !  fellows,  beware  of  such  a  jape.^ 
The  monk  put  in  the  manne's  hood  an  ape,^ 
And  in  his  wife's  eke,  by  Saint  Austin. 
Drawe  no  monkes  more  into  your  inn. 
But  now  pass  over,  and  let  us  seek  about, 
Who  shall  now  telle  first  of  all  this  rout 
Another  tale ; "  and  with  that  word  he  said. 
As  courteously  as  it  had  been  a  maid; 
"My  Lady  Prioresse,  by  your  leave, 
So  that  I  wist  I  shoulde  you  not  grieve,* 
I  woulde  deeme  °  that  ye  telle  should 
A  tale  next,  if  so  were  that  ye  would. 
Now  will  ye  vouchesafe,  my  lady  dear?" 
"  Gladly,"  quoth  she ;  and  said  as  ye  shall  hear. 

THE  TALE.^ 

O  Lord  our  Lord !  thy.  name  how  marvellous 
Is  in  this  large  world  y-spread !'  (quoth  she) 
For  not  only  thy  laude  ^  precious 
Performed  is  by  men  of  high  degree,     . 
But  by  the  mouth  of  children  thy  bounty 
Performed  is,  for  on  the  breast  sucking 
Sometimes  showe  they  thy  herying.' 

Wherefore  in  laud,  as  I  best  can  or  may 
Of  thee,  and  of  the  white  lily  flow'r 
Which  that  thee  bare,  and  is  a  maid  alway, 
To  tell  a  story  I  will  do  my  labolr; 
Not  that  I  may  increase  her  honofa, 
For  she  herselven  is  honofir  and  root 
Of  bount^,^"  next  her  son,  and  soules'  boot." 

0  mother  maid,  O  maid  and  mother  free !  ^^ 
O  bush  unburnt,  burning  in  Moses'  eight, 
That  ravished'st  down  from  the  deity, 

1  Ever  so  much  evil.  "  Last "  means  a  load, 
"quad,"  bad  (see  note  21,  page  59)  ;  and  literally  we 
may  read  "a  thojisand  weight  of  bad  years."  The 
Italians  use  "mal  anno"  in  the  same  sense. 

2  Trick. 

3  To  put  an  ape  in  one's  hood,  on  one's  head,  is  to 
befool  or  deceive  him. 

4  Offend.  5  Judge,  decide. 

6  Tales  of  the  murder  of  children  by  Jews  were  fre- 
quent in  the  Middle  Ages,  being  probably  designed  to 
keep  up  the  bitter  feeling  of  the  Christians  against  the 
Jews. .  Not  a  few  children  were  canonised  on  this  ac- 
count; and  the  scene  of  the  misdeeds  was  laid  any- 
where and  everywhere,  so  that  Chaucer  could  be  at  no 
loss  for  material. 

7  Psalms  viii.  1,  "Domine,  dominus  noster,  quStm 
admirabile  est  nomen  tuum  in  univei's^.  terr&." , 

8  Praise. 


Through  thy  humblesB,  the  ghost  that  in  thee 

light;" 
Of  whose  virtfie,  when  he  thine  hearte  light," 
Conceived  was  the  Father's  sapience ;  - 
Help  me  to  tell  it  to  thy  reverence. 

Lady !  thy  bounty,  thy  magnificence, 
Thy  virtue,  and  thy  great  humility, 
There  may  no  tongue  express  in  no  science : 
For  sometimes,  Lady !  ere  men  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  go'at  before,  of  thy  benignity. 
And  gettest  us  the  light,  through  thy  pray^re. 
To  gulden  us  unto  thy  son  so  dear. 

My  conning"  is  so  weak,  O  blissful  queen, 
For  to  declare  thy  great  worthiness. 
That  I  not  may  the  weight  of  it  sustene ; 
But  as  a  child  of  twelvemonth  old,  or  less, 
That  can  unnethes  ^^  any  word  express. 
Eight  so  fare  I ;  and  therefore,  I  you  pray, 
Guide  my  song  that  I  shall  of  you  say. 

There  was  in  Asia,  in  a  great  oit^, 
Amonges  Christian  folk,  a  Jewery," 
Sustained  by  a  lord  of  that  country, 
For  foul  usure,  and  lucre  of  villainy. 
Hateful  to  Christ,  and  to  his  company ; 
And  through  the  street  men  mighte  ride  and 

wend,^' 
For  it  was  free,  and  open  at  each  end. 

A  little  school  of  Christian  folk  there  stood 
Down  at  the  farther  end,  in  which  there  were 
Children  an  heap  y-come  of  Christian  blood, 
That  learned  in  that  sohoole  year  by  year 
Such  manner  doctrine  as  men  used  there ; 
This  is  to  say,  to  singen  and  to  read, 
As  smalle  children  do  in  their  childhead. 

Among  these  children  was  a  widow's  son, 
A  little  clergion,''  seven  year  of  age. 
That  day  by  day  to  scholay  was  his  won,™ 
And  eke  also,  whereso  he  saw  th'  im&ge 
Of  Christe's  mother,  had  he  in  us4ge, 
As  him  was  taught,  to  kneel  adown,  and  say 
Ave  Maria,  as  he  went  by  the  way. 

Thus  had  this  widow  her  little  son  y-taught 
Our  blissful  Lady,  Christe's  mother  dear. 
To  worship  aye,  and  he  forgot  it  not ; 
For  sely  ^  child  will  always  soone  lear.^^ 
But  aye  when  I  remember  on  this  mattgre. 
Saint  Nicholas  2'  stands  ever  in  my  presence ; 
For  he  so  young  to  Christ  did  reverence. 

This  little  child  his  little  book  learning, 
As  he  sat  in  the  school  at  his  prim^re, 

9  Glory.  "  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck, 
lings  hast  Thou  ordained  strength  "  (Fs.  viii.  2). 

10  Goodness.  n  Help.  12  Bounteous, 

13  The  spirit  that  on  thee  alighted ;  the  Holy  Ghost 
through  whose  power  Christ  was  conceived. 

14  Lightened,  gladdened. 

15  Skill,  ability.  18  Scarcely. 

17  A  quarter  which  the  Jews  were  peimitted  to  in- 
habit ;  the  Old  Jewry  in  London  got  its  name  In  this 
way.        18  Go,  walk.        19  A  young  clerk  or  scholar. 

20  To  study,  go  to  school,  was  his  wont. 

21  Simple,  innocent.  22  Leam. 

23  Who,  even  in  his  swaddling  clothes— so  says  the 
"  Breviarium .  Itomanum "— gave  promise  of  extra- 
ordinary virtue  and  holiness ;  for,  though  he  sucked 
freely  on  other  days,  on  Wednesdays  and  Pridays  he 
applied  to  the  breast  only  once,  and  that  not  until  the 
evening. 
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He  AT/ma  redemptorii^  heardS  sing, 
As  children  learned  their  antiphouere ; ' 
And  as  he  durst,  he  drew  him  nete  and  nere,' 
And  heaiken'd  aye  the  wordSs  and  the  note, 
Till  he  the  firste  verse  knew  all  hy  rote. 

Nought  wist  he  what  this  Latin  was  to  say,* 
For  he  so  young  and  tender  was  of  age ; 
But  on  a  day  his  fellow  gan  he  pray 
To  Expound  him  this  song  in  his  language, 
Or  tell  him  why  this  song  was  in  usage : 
This  pray'd  he  him  to  construe  and  declare, 
Full  oftentime  upon  his  knees  bare. 

His  fellow,  which  that  elder  was  than  he, 
Aaswgr'd  him  thus  :  "This  song,  I  have  heard 

say, 
■Was  maked  of  our  blissful  Lady  free. 
Her  to  salute,  and  eke  her  to  pray 
To  be  our  help  and  succour  when  we  dey.* 
I  can  no  more  expound  in  this  mattere  : 
I  leame  song,  I  know  but  small  grammere." 

"  And  is  this  song  y-made  in  reverence 
Of  Ohriste's  mother  ?  "  said  this  innocent ; 
Now  certes  I  will  do  my  diligence 
To  cqnne  "  it  all,  ere  Christemas  be  went ; 
Though  that  I  for  my  primer  shall  be  shent,' 
And  shall  be  beaten  thries  in  an  hour, 
I  win  it  conne,  our  Lady  to  honoAr." 

His  feUow  taught  him  homeward  '  privily 
From  day  to  day,  till  he  coud  '  it  by  rote, 
And  then  he  sang  it  well  and  boldely 
From  word  to  word  according  with  the  note ; 
Twice  in  a  day  it  passed  through  his  throat ; 
To  schools-ward,  and  homeward  when  he  went ; 
On  Christ's  mother  was  set  aU  his  intent. 
As  I  have  said,  throughout  the  Jewery, 
This  little  child,  as  he  came  to  and  fro. 
Full  merrily  then  would  he  sing  and  cry, 
O  Alma  redemptoris,  evermo' ; 
The  sweetness  hath  his  hearte  pierced  so 
Of  Ohriste's  mother,  that  to  her  to  pray 
He  cannot  stint  i"  o£  singing  by  the  way. 

Our  firste  foe,  the  serpent  Satanas, 
That  hath  in  Jewes'  heart  his  waspe's  nest, 
Upswell'd  and  said,  "O  Hebrew  people,  alas ! 
Is  this  to  you  a  thing  that  is  hon&t,^i 
That  such  a  boy  shall  walken  as  him  lest 
In  your  despite,  and  sing  of  such  sentence, 
Which  is  against  your  lawe's  reverence  ?  " 

From  thenceforth  the  Jewes  have  conspired 
This  innocent  out  of  the  world  to  chase ; 
A  homicide  thereto  have  they  hired, 
That  in  an  alley  had  a  privy  place, 
And,  as  the  child  gan  forth  by  for  to  pace. 
This  cursed  Jew  Mm  hent,!^  and  held  him  fast. 
And  cut  his  throat,  and  in  a  pit  him  cast. 

I  say  that  in  a  wardrobe  ^  they  him  threw, 
Where  as  the  Jewes  purged  their  entrail, 
O  cursed  folk !  O  Herodes  all  new  ! 

I  "OAIma  Kedemptoris  Mater;"  the  beginning  of 
a  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  ,  ^  .    ,u      .,  ■' 

a  Boole  of  anthems,  or  psalms,  chanted  m  the  choir 
■by  alternate  verees.         3  Nearer.  *  Meant. 

5  Die.  **  Learn ;  con. 

7  Disgraced.  '  On  the  way  home. 

9  Knew.  i»  Cease. 

II  Creditable,  becoming.  "  Seized. 


What  may  your  evil  intente  you  avail? 

Murder  will  out,  certain  it  will  not  fail. 

And  namely"  where  th'  honolir  of  God  shall 

spread ; 
The  blood  out  crieth  on  your  cursed  deed. 

O  martyr  souded  i''  to  virginity. 
Now  may'st  thou  sing,  and  follow  ever-in-one  i' 
The  white  Lamb  celestial  (quoth  she). 
Of  which  the  great  Evangelist  Saint  John 
In  Patmos  wrote,  which  saith  that  they  that 

gon 
Before  this  Lamb,  and  sing  a  song  all  new, 
That  never  fleshly  woman  they  ne  knew.*' 

This  poorB  widow  waited  all  that  night 
After  her  little  child,  but  he  came  not ; 
For  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  daye's  light. 
With  face  pale,  in  dread  and  busy  thought, 
She  hath  at  school  and  eUeswhere  him  sought. 
Till  finally  she  gan  so  far  espy. 
That  he  was  last  seen  in  the  Jewer/. 

With  mother's  pity  in  her  breast  enclosed, 
She  went,  as  she  were  half  out  of  her  mind. 
To  every  place,  where  she  hath  supposed 
By  likelihood  her  little  child  to  find  : 
And  ever  on  Christ's  mother  meek  and  kind 
She  cried,  and  at  the  laste  thus  she  wrought, 
Among  the  cursed  JewSs  she  him  sought. 

She  freined,!'  and  she  prayed  piteously 
To  every  Jew  that  dwelled  in  that  place, 
To  tell  her,  if  her  chUde  went  thereby  ; 
They  saide,  "  Nay ; "  but  Jesus  of  his  grace 
Gave  in  her  thought,  within  a  little  space, 
That  in  that  place  after  her  son  she  cried. 
Where  he  was  cast  into  a  pit  beside. 

O  greate  God,  that  p^rformest  thy  laud 
By  mouth  of  innocents,  lo  here  thy  might ! 
This  gem  of  chastity,  this  emeraud,!' 
And  eke  of  martyrdom  the  ruby  bright. 
Where  he  with  throat  y-carven™  lay  upright, 
He  Alma  redemptoris  gan  to  sing 
So  loud,  that  all  the  place  began  to  ring. 

The  Christian  folk,  that  through  the  streete 
went, 
In  came,  for  to  wonder  on  this  thing : 
And  hastily  they  for  the  provost  sent. 
He  came  anon  withoute  tarrying. 
And  heried  ^i  Christ,  that  is  of  heaven  king, 
And  eke  his  mother,  honour  of  mankind ; 
And  after  that  the  Jewes  let  ^^  he  bind. 

With  torment,  and  with  shameful  death  each 
one 
The  provost  did  ^  theser  Jewes  for  to  sterve  -' 
That  of  this  murder  wist,  and  that  anon  ; 
He  woulde  no  such  oursedness  observe  ;^ 
Evil  shall  have,  that  evil  will  deserve ; 
Therefore  with  horses  wild  he  did  them  draw. 
And  after  that  he  hung  them  by  the  law. 

The  child,  with  piteous  lamentati6n, 

13  Trench,  "  garderobe,"  a  privy.  '*  Especially. 

15  Confirmed ;  from  French,  " soulde ;"  Latin,  "sou- 

datus."    16  Continually.     17  See  Revelations  xiv.  a,  a. 

18  Asked,  inquired;  from  Anglo-Saxon,   "frman, 
"f^ffignian."    Compare  German,  "fragen." 

19  Emerald.  =»  Cut.  si'  Praised. 
22  Caused.                    23  Die. 

!  24  Countenance,  overlook. 
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Was  taken  up,  singmg  his  song  alway : 
And  mth  honour  and  great  procesBi6n, 
They  carry  Mn»  unto  th^  next  ahbay. 
TTia  mother  swooning  by  the  bier6  lay ; 
TJnnethSs  ^  might  the  people  that  ■were  there 
This  newS  Bachel  brings  from  his  bier. 

Upon  his  bierS  lay  this  innocent 
Before  the  altar  while  the  massS  last' ;  ^ 
And,  after  that,  th'  abb6t  with  his  conT&t 
Have  sped  them  for  to  bury  him  full  fast ; 
And  when  they  holy  water  on  him  cast, 
Yet  spake  this  child,  when  sprinkled  was  the 

water. 
And  sang,  0  Alma  redemptoris  mater  I 

Tlus  abbot,  whiah  that  was  a  holy  man, 
As  monkSs  be,  or  elles  ought  to  be, 
This  youngS  child  to  conjure  he  began. 
And  said ;  "  O  dearS  child !  I  halse  '  thee, 
In  virtue  of  the  holy  Trinity ; 
TeU  me  what  is  thy  cause  for  to  sing, 
Since  that  thy  throat  is  out,  to  my  peeming." 

"  My  throat  is  cut  unto  my  neckS-bone," 
Said6  this  child,  "  and,  as  by  way  of  kind,* 
I  should  have  diBd,  yea  long  time  agone ; 
But  Jesus  Christ,  as  ye  in  bookes  find. 
Win  that  his  glory  last  and  be  in  mind ; 
And;  for  the/worship  ^  of  his  mother  dear, 
Yet  may  I  sing  0  Alma  loud  and  clear. 

"This  weU^  of  mercy,  Christe's  mother  sweet, 
I  loved  alway,  after  my  conning : ' 
And  when  that  I  my  lif 6  should  forlete.s 
To  me  she  came,  and  bade  me  for  to  sing 
This  anthem  verily  in  my  dying, 
As  ye  have  heard ;  and,  when  that  I  had  sung. 
Me  thought  she  laid  a  grain  upon  mj  tongue.,, 

"  Wherefore  I  sing,  and  sing  I  must  certain. 
In  honour  of  that  blissful  maiden  free. 
Till  from  my  tongue  off  taken  is  the  grain. 
And  after  that  thus  saide  she  to  me ; 
'  My  little  child,  then  wiU  I  f  etche  thee. 
When  that  the  grain  is  from  thy  tongue  take : 
Be  not  aghast,"  I  wiU  thee  not  forsake.' " 

This  holy  monk,  this  abbot  him  mean  I, 
His  tongue  out  caught,  and  took  away  the  grain ; 
And  he  gave  up  the  ghost  full  softely. 
And  when  this  abbot  had  this  wonder  seen, 
His  salte  tearSs  trickled  down  as  rain  : 
And  groff  ^^  he  fell  aU  flat  upon  the  ground, 
And  still  he  lay,  as  he  had  been  y-bound. 

The  convent "  lay  eke  on  the  pavSment 
Weeping,  and  herying  ^  Christ's  mother  dear, 

I  Scarcely.  2  Lasted. 

3  Embrace  or  salute ;  implore ;  from  Anglo-Saxon, 
"hals/*  the  neck.  4  In  course  of  nature. 

5  Glory.  6  rountain.        ,   1  Knowledge. 

8  Leave.  "  Afraid. 

10  Prostrate.    See  note  8,  page  27. 

II  The  monks  that  composed  the  convent.  See  note 
23,  page  92.  12  Praising.  IS  Grant ;  lend. 

14  A  boy  said  to  have  been  slain  by  the  Jews  at  Lin- 
coln in  1255,  according  to  Matthew  Paris.  Many 
popular  ballads  were  made  about  the  event,  which  the 
diligence  of  the  Church  doubtless  kept  fresh  in  mind 
.at  Chaucer's  day.  is  Merciful. 

'  16  This  Prologue  is  interesting,  for  the  picture  which 
it  gives  of  Chaucer  hindself ;  riding  apart  from  and 
indifferent  to  the  rest  of  the  pilgrims,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  an  "elvish,,"  morose,  or  rather 


And  after  that  they  rose,  and  forth  they  went. 
And  took  away  this  martyr  from  his  bier. 
And  in  a  tomb  of  marble  stones  clear 
Enclosed  they  his  little  body  sweet ; 
Where  he  is  now,  God  lene  ^^  us  for  to  meet. 

O  younge  Hugh  of  Lincoln !  i*  slain  also 
With  cursed  Jew6s, — as  it  is  notable, 
For  it  is  but  a  little  while  ago, — 
Pray  eke  for  us,  we  sinful  folk  unstable, 
That,  of  his  mercy,  God  so  merciSble  ^^ 
On  us  his  greate  mercy  multiply. 
For  reverence  of  his  mother  Mar^. 


CHAirCEE'S  TAiB  OF  SIR  THOPAS. 

THE  PB0I.0QUB.18 

When  said  was  this  mirdole,  every  man 
As  sober  1'  was,  that  wonder  was  to  see, 
TiU  that  our  Host  to  japen  ^^  he  began. 
And  then  at  erst  i°  he  looked  upon  me. 
And  saidS  thus  j    "What   man   art  thou?" 

quoth  he ; 
"  Thou  lookest  as  thou  wouldest  find  an  hare, 
For  ever  on  the  ground  I  see  thee  stare. 

"  Approache  near,  and  look  up  merrily. 
Now  ware  you.  Sirs,  and  let  this  man  have 

place. 
He  in  the  waist  is  shapen  as  well  as  I ;  ^ 
This  were  a  puppet  in  an  arm  t'  embrace 
For  any  woman  small  and  fair  of  face. 
He  seemeth  elvish  ^i  by  his  countenance. 
For  unto  no  wight  doth  he  dalliance. 

"Say  now  somewhat,  since  other  folk  have 
said; 
TeU  us  a  tale  of  mirth,  and  that  anon." 
"  Hosts,"  quoth  I,  "be  not  evil  apaid,''^ 
For  other  tale  certes  can  ^^  I  none. 
But  of  a  rhyme  I  learned  yore"*  agone." 
"Yea,  that  is  good,"  quoth  he;   "now  shall 

we  hear 
Some  dainty  thing,  me  thinketh  by  thy  cheer."  ^ 

THE  TAT.Ti1,g6 

Listen,  lordings,  in  good  intent. 
And  I  .will  tell  you  verammt "' 

Of  mirth  and  of  solas,  ^^ 
All  of  a  knight  was  fair  and  gent,''" 

self-absorbed  air  ;  portly,  if  not  actually  stout,  in  body ; 
and  evidently  a  man  out  of  the  common,  as  the  closing 
words  of  the  Host  imply.  17  Serious. 

18  Talk  lightly.  19  Eor  the  first  time. 

20  Keferring  to  the  poet's  corpulency. 

21  Surly,  morose.         82  Dissatisfied.  23  Know. 
2*  Long.                      2S  Expression,  mien. 

26  "The  Bhyme  of  Sir  Thopas,"  as  it  is  generally 
called,  is  introduced  by  Chaucer  as  a  satire  on  the  dull, 

?ompous,  and  prolix  metrical  romances  then  in  vogue, 
t  is  full  of  phrases  taken  from  the  popular  rhymesters 
in  the  vein  which  he  holds  up  to  ridicule;  if,  indeed — 
though  of  that  there  is  no  evidence — ^it  be  not  actually 
part  of  an  old  romance  which  Chaucer  selected  and 
reproduced  to  point  his  assault  on  the  prevailing  taste 
in  literature.  '  27  Truly. 

28  Delight,  solace.  29  Gentle. 


UliAUi;t.K-:i  IAt,Ji  Uii  SIR  THOPAS. 
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In  battle  and  in  touiuament. 
His  name  was  Sir  Thopas, 
Y-bom  he  was  in  far  countrf, 
In  Flanders,  all  beyond  tha  sea, 

At  Popering  ^  in  the  place ; 
His  father  was  a  man  full  free, 
And  lord  he  was  of  that  coimtrj. 

As  it  was  Goddo's  grace. 
Sir  Thopas  was  a  doughty  swain. 
White  was  liis  face  as  paindemajn,'' 

His  Uppgs  red  as  rose. 
His  rode  ^  is  like  scarlet  in  grain. 
And  I  you  tell  in  good  cert&in 

He  had  a  seemly  noae. 
His  hair,  his  beard,  was  like  saSroto, 
That  to  his  girdle  reach'd  adown, 

TTia  shoes  of  cordewane  ;* 
Of  Bruges  were  his  hoseu  brown ; 
His  robe  was  of  ciclato^,' 
That  coste  many  a  jane.^ 
He  coulde  hunt  at  the  wUd  deer, 
And  ride  on  hawking  for  rivgre  ' 
With  gray  goshawk  on  hand : 
Thereto  he  was  a  good  aroh&e, 
Of  wrestling  was  there  none  his  peer, 

Where  any  ram'  should  stand. 
Full  many  a  maiden  bright  in  bow'r 
They  mourned  for  him  par  amovji; 

When  them  were  better  sleep ; 
But  he  was  chaste,  and  no  lechofir. 
And  sweet  as  is  the  bramble  flow'r 
That  beareth  the  red  heep.' 
.  And  so  it  feU  upon  a  day. 
For  sooth  as  I  you  telle  may. 
Sir  Thopas  would  out  ride ; 
He  worth  1°  upon  his  steede  gray, 
And  in  his  hand  a  launcegay,^ 

A  long  sword  by  his  side. 
He  pricked  through  a  fair  forest, 
Wherein  is  many  a  wilde  beast. 

Tea,  bothe  buck  and  hare ; 
And  as  he  pricked  north  and  east, 
I  tell  it  you,  tiiin  had  almost 

Betid  "^  a  sorry  care. 
There  sprange  herbes  great  and  small. 
The  liquorice  and  the  setewaU,!' 

And  many  a  clove-gilofre,^* 
And  nutemeg  to  put  in  ale. 
Whether  it  be  moist ''  or  stale, 

Or  for  to  lay  in  coffer. 
Thetirdes  sang,  it  is  no  nay. 
The  sperhawkis  a^d.  the  popinjay, 

1  Poppering,  or  Poppeling,  a  parish  in  the  marches 
ot  Calais,  of  wluch  Oie  famous  antiquary  X/elaud  was 
once  Bector. 

'  2  Either  "painde  matin,"  morning  bread ;  or  "pain 
de  Maine,"  because  it  was  made  best  in  that  province  ■ 
a  kind  of  fine  wliite  bread. 

3  Or"rudde;"  complexion. 

^  Gordovah ;  fine  Spanish  leather,  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  city  where  it  was  prepared. 

s  A  rich  Oriental  stuff  of  silk  and  gold,  of  which  was 
made  the  circular  robe  of  state  called  a ' '  ciclaton,"  from 
the  Latin,  "  oyclas."    The  word  is  French. 

6  A  Genoese  coin,  of  small  value  ;  in  our  old  statutes 
called  "  gallihalpens,"  or  galley  half-pence. 

7  For  river-fowl.    See  note  IT,  page  79. 

8  The  usual  prize  of  wrestling  contests.  Sec  note  8, 
page  23. 


That  joy  it  was  to  hear ; 
The  throstle-cook  made  eke  his  lay,' 
The  woods-dove  upon  the  spray 

She  sang  full  loud  and  clear. 
Sir  Thopaa  fell  in  love-longing  ♦ 

AU  wh^n  he  heard  the  throstle  sing, 

And  prick'd  as  he  were  wood ;'' 
His  faire  steed  in  his  pricking 
So  sweated,  that  men  might  him  wring, 

His  sides  were  all  blood. 
Sir  Thopaa  eke  so  weary  was 
For  pricking  on  the  softe  grass, 

So  fierce  was  his  oor&ge.W 
That  down  he  laid  liiT"  in  that  place, 
To  make  his  steed  some  solace, 

And  gave  him  good  forage. 
"  Ah,  Saint  Mar;f,  ien'dicite, 
What  aileth  thilke  ^^  love  at  me 

To  binde  me  so  sore  ? 
Me  dreamed  all  this  night,  pardie, 
An  elf-queen  shall  my  leman  20  be. 

And  sleep  under  my  gore.^^ 
An  elf -queen  wUl  I  love,  y-wis,'^ 
For  in  this  world  no  woman  is 

Worthy  to  be  my  make 
In  town; 
All  other  women  I  forsake, 
And  to  an  elf-queen  I  me  take 

By  dale  and  eke  by  down." 
Into  his  saddle  he  clomb  anon. 
And  pricked  over  stile  and  stone 

An  elf -queen  for  to  spy. 
Till  he  so  long  had  ridden  and  gone, 
That  he  found  in  a  privy  wonne  ^ 

The  country  of  Faer^, 
So  wild ; 
For  in  that  country  was  there  none 
That  to  him  durste  ride  or  gon. 

Neither  wife  nor  child. 
Till  that  there  came  a  great  giaunt. 
His  name  was  Sir  Oliphaunt,^ 

A  perilous  man  of  deed ; 
He  saide,  "  Child,2S  by  Termagaunt,^' 
But  if  *'  thou  prick  out  of  mine  haunt, 

Anon  I  slay  thy  steed 
With  mace. 
Here  is  the  Queen  of  Faery, 
With  harp,  and  pipe,  and  symphony, 

Dwelling  in  this  place." 
The  Chad  said,  "  All  so  may  I  th6,=8 
To-morrow  will  I  meete  thee, 

When  I  have  mine  aim6r ; 

9  Fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  hip. 

10  Mounted, 

11  Spear;  "azagay"  is  the  name  of  a  Moorish 
weapon,  and  the  identity  of  termination  is  singular. 

;  12  Befallen.  13  Valerian. 

"  14  Clove-gilliflower ;  *'  caryopbyllua  bortensis." 

15  New.    See  note  9,  page  22.         16  Sparrowhawk. 

1?  Mad.  18  Inclination,  spirit.        M  This. 

20  Mistress.         21  Shirt,  garment. 

22  Assuredly.       23  Haunt. 

24  Literally,  "  Sir  Elephant ; "  Sir  John  Mandevillo 
calls  those  animals  "Olyfauntes."         2*  Young  man. 

26  A  pagan  or  Saracen  deity,  otherwise  named  Ter- 
vagan,  and  often  mentioned  in  Middle  Age  literature. 
His  name  has  passed  into  our  language,  to  denote  a 
ranter  or  blusterer,  as  he  was  represented  to  be. 

27  tfnless.  28  Itiriye. 
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And  yet  I  hopS,  pve  ma  fay. 
That  thou  shalt  with  this  launcegay 
Abyeni  it  full  sore  ; 
Thy  maw' 
Shall  I  pierce,  if  I  may. 
Ere  it  be  fully  prime  of  day, 

For  here  thou  shalt  be  slaw."' 
Sir  Thopas  drew  aback  full  fast ; 
This  giant  at  liiTD  stonSs  cast 

but  of  a  fell  staff  sling : 
But  fair  escaped  Child  Thojjas, 
Aiid  all  it  was  through  Godde's  grace. 

And  through  his  fair  bearing. 
Yet  listen,  lordings,  to  my  tale, 
Merrier  than  the  nightingale. 

For  now  I  will  you  rown,* 
How  Sir  Thopas,  with  sides  smale, 
Pricking  over  hill  and  dale, 

Is  come  again  to  town. 
His  meny  men  commanded  he 
To  make  him  both  game  and  glee ; 

For  needes  must  he  fight 
With  a  gidnt  with  heades  three, 
For  paramour  and  jollity 

Of  one  that  shone  full  bright. 
"Do^  come,"  he  saide,  "my  minatrSles 
And  gestours  ^  for  to  telle  tales 

Anon  in  mine  arming. 
Of  r6mances  that  be  roySis,' 
Of  popes  and  of  cardinals. 

And  eke  of  love-longing." 
They  fetch'd  him  first  the  sweete  wine. 
And  mead  eke  in  a  maseline,^ 

And  royal  spioery ; 
Of  ginger-bread  that  was  full  fine, 
And  liquorice  and  eke  cumin. 

With  sugar  that  is  trie.' 
He  didde,^"  next  his  white  lere,'' 
Of  cloth  of  lake^^  fine  and  clear, 

A  breech  and  eke  a  shirt ; 
And  next  his  shirt  an  haketon,'' 
And  over  that  an  habergeon,^* 

For  piercing  of  his  heart ; 
And  over  that  a  fine  hauberk,^^ 
Was  all  y-wrought  of  Jewes'  '*  werk. 

Full  strong  it  was  of  plate ; 
And  over  that  his  coat-armo(ir,i' 
As  white  as  is  the  lily  flow'r, 

In  which  he  would  debate.  ^^ 
TTia  shield  was  all  of  gold  so  red, 

I  Suffer  for.  2  Belly. 
3  Slain.              4  Whisper.  5  Cause. 

6  Tellers  of  tales  of  adventure  and  chivaliy. 

7  So  called  because  they  related  to  Charlemagne  and 
bis  family.  8  ,Drinking-bowl  of  maple. 

9  Tried,  refined.  10  Put  on,  donned. 

II  Skin.  12  Fine  lawn.  13  Cassock. 

1*  Sleeves  and  gorget  of  mail.  15  Plate-armour. 

16  Magicians'.      17  Knight's  surcoat,  18  right, 

19  Carbuncle ;  French,  "  escarboucle  ', "  a  heraldic 
device.      • 

20  Boots ;  from  Irenph,  "jambe,"  the  leg. 

SI  '  <  Ouir  bouilli,"  French,  boiled  or  prepared  leather  ', 
also  used  to  cover  shields,  &c. 

22  Brass,  or  latten. 

23  No^satisfactoiy  explanation  has  been  furnished  of 
this  word,  used  to  describe  some  material  fixim  which 
rich  saddles  were  made. 


And  therein  was  a  boare's  head, 

A  charbouole"  beside ; 
And  there  he  swore  on  ale  and  bread, 
How  that  the  giant  should  be  dead. 

Betide  whatso  betide. 
His  jambeaux'"  were  of  cuirbouly,^ 
His  sworde's  sheath  of  ivory, 

His  hehn  of  latoun^a  bright. 
His  saddle  was  of  reweP'  bone. 
His  bridle  as  the  sunne  shone, 

Or  as  the  moonSlight. 
His  speaiS  was  of  fine  cypress. 
That  bodeth  war,  and  nothing  peace ; 

The  head  fuU  sharp  y-ground. 
His  steeds  was  all  dapple  gray. 
It  went  an  amble  in  the  way 

Full  softgly  and  round 
In  land. 
Lo,  Lordes  mine,  hete  is  a  fytt  j^* 
If  ye  will  any  more  of  it. 

To  tell  it  win  I  fand.=5 

Now  hold  your  mouth  for  charity, 
Bothe  knight  and  lady  free, 

And  hearken  to  my  spell  ;^ 
Of  battle  and  of  chivalry. 
Of  ladies'  love  and  druerie,^ 

Anon  I  will  you  tell. 
Men  speak  of  r6mances  of  price  ^ 
Of  Horn  Child,  and  of  Ipotis, 

Of  Bevis,  and  Sir  Guy.^s 
Of  Sir  Libeux,3i'  and  Pleindamour, 
But  Sir  Thopas,  he  bears  the  flow'r 

Of  royal  chivalry. 
His  goode  steed  he  all  bestrode, 
And  forth  upon  his  way  he  glode.'i 

As  sparkle  out  of  brand  j^" 
Upon  his  crest  he  bare  a  tow'r. 
And  therein  stick'd  a  lily  flow'r ; 

God  shield  his  corse  from  shand!'' 
And,  for  he  was  a  knight  auntrofis,** 
He  woulde  sleepeu  in  none  house. 

But  liggen^s  in  his  hood. 
His  brighte  helm  wag  his  wang&,3' 
And  by  him  baited  his  destr^r" 

Of  herbes  fine  and  good. 
Himself  drank  water  of  the  well. 
As  did  the  knight  Sir  Percivel,^ 

So  worthy  under  weed ; 
Till  on  a  day .        .        .        , 


24  Division  of  a  metrical  romance.  25  Try. 

26  Tale,  discourse  ;  from  Anglo-Saxon,  "  spellian,"  to 
declare,  tell  a  story. 

27  Gallantry.  28  Worth,  esteem. 

29  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton,  and  Sir  Guy  of  Warwiok, 
two  knights  of  great  renown. 

30  One  of  Arthur's  knights,  called  "Ly  beau  desco- 
nus,"  "  the  fair  unknown." 

31  Glowed,  shone,  as  he  rode.  32  Torch. 
33  Harm.             34  Adventurous.  85  Lie. 

36  Pillow ;  from  Anglo-Saxon,  "  wangerc,"  because 
the  "  wanges ; "  or  cheeks,  rested  on  it. 

3?  "  Deskier,"  French,  a  war-horse ;  in  Latin,  "  dex- 
trariiM,"  as  if  led  by  the  right  hand. 

38  Sir  Peroival  de  Galis,  whose  adventures  were 
written  in  more  than  60,000  verses  by  Chi-flien  dB 
Troyes,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  French  romancers, 
in  1191.  ' 
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THE  PEOLOaUE. 

"No  more  of  this,  for  Gtodde's  dignity ! " 

Quoth  oure  Hcete ;  "for  thou  makest  me 

So  weary  of  thy  very  lewedneas,! 

That,  all  bo  wisly*  God  my  soule  bless, 

Mine  earSs  aoh6  for  thy  drafty  ^  speech. 

Now  such  a  rhyme  the  devil  I  beteohe  :  •• 

This  may  well  be  rhyme  doggerel,"  quoth  he. 

"Why  so?"  quothi;  "  why  wilt  thou  lettS  »  me 

More  of  my  tale  than  any  other  man. 

Since  that  it  is  the  best  rhyme  that  I  can  ?  " 

"By  God ! "  quoth  he,  "for,  plainly  at  one  word, 

Thy  drafty  rhyming  is  not  worth  a  tord : 

Thou  dost  naught  elles  but  dispendest "  time'. 

Sir,  at  one  word,  thou  shalt  no  longer  rhyme. 

Letjsee  whe'er'  thou  canst  tellen  aught  in  gest,' 

Or  tell  in  prosS  somewhat,  at  the  least. 

In  which  there  be  some  mirth  or  some  doctrine."" 

"  Gladly,"  quoth  I,  "  by  Godde'a  sweete  pine,^" 

I  will  you  tell  a  little  thing  in  prose, 

That  oughte  like  you,"  as  I  suppose. 

Or  else  certes  ye  be  too  dangerous.'^ 

It  is  a  moral  tale  virtuous. 

All  be  it  *•*  told  sometimes  in  sundry  wise 

By  sundry  folk,  as  I  shall  you  devise. 

As  thus,  ye  wot  that  ev'ry  Evangelist, 

That  telleth  us  the  pain  "  of  Jesus  Christ, 

He  saith  not  all  thing  as  his  fellow  doth  ; 

But  natheless  their  sentence  is  aU  soth,^^ 

And  all  accorden  as  in  their  sent^nce,^^ 

AU  be  there  in  their  telling  difference ; 

For  some  of  them  say  more,  and  some  say  less, 

'When  they  his  piteous  passi6n  express ; 

I  mean  of  Mark  and  Matthew,  Luke  and  John ; 

But  doubteless  their  sentence  is  all  one. 

Therefore,  lordingcs  all,  I  you  beseech. 

If  that  ye  think  I  vary  in  my  speech. 

As  thus,  though  that  I  telle  somedeal  more 

1  lUiteratenefls,  stupidity,  Chaucer  crowns  the  satire 
on  the  romancists  by  making  the  very  landlord  of  the 
Tabard  cry  out  in  indignant  disgust  against  the  stuff 
which  he  had  heard  recited — the  good  Host  ascribing  to 
sheer  ignorance  the  string  of  pompous  platitudes  and 
prosaic  details  which  Chaucer  had  uttered. 

'^  Surely. 

3  "Worthless,  vile ;  no  better  than  draff  or  dregs ; 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "  drifan,"  to  drive  away,  expel. 

*  Commend  to,  5  Prevent. 

6  Spendest,  wastest.  f  Whether. 

8  By  way  of  narrative. 

s  Some  amusement  or  instruction.        10  Suffering. 

31  Ought  to  please  you,  i-  Fastidious. 

13  Although  it  be.  1^  Agony,  passion. 

15  Sooth,  true.  ifi  Meaning. 

17  With  which  to  enforce.  '8  That,  10  Little, 
20  The  Tale  of  Meliboeus  is  literally  translated  from  a 
Prench  story,  or  rather  "treatise ''  in  prose,  entitled 
"  Le  Livre  de  Melibee  et  de  Bame  Prudence ; "  of  which 
two  manuscripts,  both  dating  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  Tyrwhitt, 
justly  enough,  says  of  it  that  it  is  indeed,  as  Chaucer 
called  it  in  the  prologue,  "  'a  moral  tale  virtuous,'  and 
was  probably  much  esteemed  in  its  time ;  but,  in  this 
age  of  levity,  I  doubt  some  readers  will  be  apt  to  regi-et 
that  he  did  not  rather  give  us  the  .remainder  of  Sir 
Thopas."  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Tale,  as  it  left  the  hand  of  the  poet,  a 
number  of  blank  verses  wero  intermixed  ;  though  this 
peculiarity  of  style,  noticeable  in  any  case  only  in  the 


Of  proverbes,  than  ye  have  heard  before 
Comprehended  in  this  little  treatise  here, 
T'  enforce  with  i'  the  effect  of  my  matt6re. 
And  though  I  not  the  same  wordes  say 
As  ye  have  heard,  yet  to  you  all  I  pray 
Blame  me  not ;  for  as  in  my  sentence 
Shall  ye  nowhere  finde  no  difference 
From  the  sentence  of  tliilkS  18  treatise  lite,'"  ■ 
After  the  which  this  merry  tale  I  write. 
And  therefore  hearken  to  what  I  shall  say, 
And  let  me  tellen  all  my  tale,  I  pray." 


THE  TALE.  20 

A  young  man  called  Melibceus,  mighty  and  rich, 
begat  upon  his  wife,  that  called  was  Prudence, 
a  daughter  which  that  called  was  Sophia.  TJpou 
a  day  befell,  that  he  for  his  disport  went  into 
the  fields  him  to  play.  His  wife  and  eke  his 
daughter  hath  he  left  within  his  house,  of 
which  the  doors  were  fast  shut.  Three  of  hia 
old  foes  have  it  espied,  and  set  ladders  to  the 
walls  of  his  house,  and  by  the  windows  be 
entered,  and  beaten  his  wife,  and  wounded  hia 
daughter  with  five  mortal  wounds,  in  five  sundry 
places ;  that  is  to  say,  in  her  feet,  in  her  hands, 
in  her  ears,  in  her  nosp,  and  in  her  mouth ;  and 
left  her  for  dead,  and  went  away.  'When  Meli- 
bceus returned  was  into  his  house,  and  saw  all 
this  mischief,  he,  like  a  man  mad,  rending  his 
clothes,  gan  weep  and  cry.  Prudence  his  wife, 
as  farforth  as  she  durst,  besought  him  of  his 
weeping  for  to  stint :  but  not  f orthy  ^  he  gau 
to  weep  and  cry  ever  longer  the  more. 

This  noble  wife  Prudence  remembered  her 
upon  the  sentence  of  Ovid,  in  his  book  that 
called  is  the  "Remedy  of  Love,"'^  where  he 
saith :  He  is  a  fool  that  disturbeth  the  mother 
to  weep  in  the  death  of  her  child,  till  she  have 
wept  her  fill,  as  for  a  certain  time ;  and  then 
shall  a  man  do  his  diligence  with  amiable  words 

first  150  or  200  lines,  has  necessarily  all  but  disappeared 
by  the  changes  of  spelling  made  in  the  modern  editions. 
The  Editor's  purpose  being  to  present  to  the  public 
not  "  The  Canterbury  Tales "  merely,  but  "  The 
Poems  "  of  Chaucer,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  limits  of  this  volume,  he  has'  condensed  the  long 
reasonings  and  learned  quotations  of  Bame  Pmdence 
into  a  mere  outline,  connecting  those  portions  of  the 
Tale  wherein  lies  so  much  of  story  as  it  actually  pos- 
sesses ;  and  the  general  reader  will  probably  not  regret 
the  sacrifice,  made  in  the  view  of  retaining  so  far  as 
possible  the  completeness  of  the  Tales,  while  lessening 
the  intrusion  of  prose  into  a  volume  of  poems.  The 
good  wife  of  Meliboaus  literally  overflows  with  quota- 
tions from  David,  Solomon,  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
the  Apostles,  Ovid,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Cassiodnrus,  Cato, 
Petrus  Alphonsus— the  converted  Spanish  Jew,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  wrote  the  "  Bisciplina  Clericalis  " 
— and  other  authorities  ;  and  in  some  passages,  espe- 
cially where  husband  and  wife  debate  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  women,  and  where  Prudence  dilates  on  the 
evils  of  poverty,  Chaucer  only  reproduces  much  that 
had  been  said'already  in  the  Tales  that  preceded — such 
as  the  Merchant's  and  the  Man  of  Law's. 

21  Notwithstanding, 

22  "  Quis  matrem,  nisi  mentis  inops,  in  funere  natl 

Fiere  vetet  1  non  hoc  ilia  monenda  loco. 
Cum  dederit  lacrymas,  animumque  expleverit 
ojgrum. 
Hie  dolor  verbis  emoderandus  erit." 

— "Bemed.  Amor.,"  127-131. 
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her  to  recomfort  and  pray  her  of  her  weeping 
for  to  stint.'  Forwliicli  reason  this  noble  wife 
Prudence  suffered  her  husband  for  to  weep  and 
cry,  as  for  a  certain  space ;  and  when  she  saw 
her  time,  she  said  to  him  in  this  wise  :  "  Alas ! 
my  lord,"  quoth  she,  "why  make  ye  yourself 
for  to  he  like  a  fool  ?  For  sooth  it  appertaineth 
not  to  a  wise  man  to  make  such  a  Sorrow. 
Your  daughter,  with  the  grace  of  God,  shall 
warish'and  escape.  And  all' were  it  so  that 
she  right  now  were  dead,  ye  ought  not  for  her 
death  yourself  to  destroy.  Seneca  saith,  '  The 
wise  man  shall  not  take  too  great  discomfort 
for  the  death  of  his  children,  hut  eertes  he 
shoulql  suffer  it  in  patience,  as  well  as  he  abideth 
the  death  of  his  own  proper  person.' " 

MeHboeus  answered  anon  and  said :  "What 
man,"  quoth  he,  "  should  of  his  weeping  stint, 
that  hath  so  great  a  cause  to  weep?  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord,  himself  wept  for  the  death 
of  Lazarus  his  friend."  Prudence  answered, 
"Certes,  well  I  wot,  attempered*  weeping  is 
liothing  defended^  to  him  that  sorrowful  is, 
among  folk  in  sorrow,  but  it  is  rather  granted 
him  to  weep.  The  Apostle  Paul  unto  the 
Bomans  writeth,  '  Man  shall  rejoice  with  them 
that  make  joy,  and  weep  with  such  folk  as 
weep.'  But  though  temperate  weeping  be 
granted,  outrageous  weeping  certes  is  defended. 
Measure  of  weeping  should  be  conserved,"  after 
the  lore'  that  teacheth  us  Seneca.  'When 
that  thy  friend  is  dead,'  quoth  he,  'let  not 
thine  eyes  too  moist  be  of  tears,  nor  too  much 
dry :  although  the  tears  come  to  thine  eyes,  let 
them  not  fall.  And  when  thou  hast  forgone' 
thy  friend,  do  diligence  to  get  again  another 
friend :  and  this  is  more  wisdom  than  to  weep 
for  thy  friend  which  that  thou  hast  lorn,'  for 
therein  is  no  hoot."  And  therefore  if  ye 
govern  you  by  sapience,  put  away  sorrow  out  of 
your  heart.  Remember  you  that  Jesus  Sirach 
&aith,  '  A  man  that  is  joyous  and  glad  in  heart, 
it  him  oonserveth  flourishing  in  ^s  age  :  but 
Boothly  a  sorrowful  heart  maketh  his  bones 
dry.'  He  saith  eke  thus,  '  that  sorrow  iil  heart 
blayeth  full  many  a  man.'  Solomon  saith,  'that 
right  as  moths  in  the  sheep's  fleece  annoy  i"  to 
the  clothes,  and  the  small  worms  to  the  tree, 
right  so  annoyeth  sorrow  to  the  heart  of  man.' 
"Wherefore  us  ought  as  well  in  the  death  of  our 
children,  as  in  the  loss  of  our  goods  temporal, 
have  patience.  Eemember  you  upon  the  patient 
Job,  when  he  had  lost  his  children  and  his  tem- 
poral substance,  and  in  his  body  endured  and 
received  full  many  a  grievous  tribulation,  yet 
said  he  thus  :  '  Our  Lord  hath  given  it  to  me, 
our  Lord  hath  bereft  it  me ;  right  as  our  Lord 
would,  right  BO  be  it  done ;  blessed  be  the  name 
of  our  Lord.'" 

To  these  foresaid  things  answered  Meliboeus 
unto  his  wife  Prudence :    "  All  thy  words," 

1  Cease.  s  Be  healed.  8  Although. 

*  Moderate.  ^  Forbidden. 

6  Moderation  should  be  kept  or  obsetVed. 
'  Doctrine.  8  Lost.       "  8  Advantage.'remedy. 

10  Do  injury.         11  Also.  '  12  Opinion. 


quoth  he,  "be  true,  and  thereto n  profitable, 
btit  truly  mine  heart  is  troubled  with  this  sor- 
row so  grievously,  that  I  know  not  what  to  do." 
"Let  call,"  quoth  Prudence,  "  thy  true  friends 
all,  and  thy  lineage,  which  be  wise,  and  teU  to 
them  your  case,  and  hearken  what  they  say  in 
counselling,  and  govern  you  after  their  sen- 
tence. 12  Solomon  saith,  'Work  all  things  by 
counsel,  and  thou  shall  never  repent.'"  Then, 
by  counsel  of  his  wife  Prudence,  this  Meli- 
boeus let  call  1'  a  great  Songregation  of  folk,  as 
surgeons,  physicians,  old  folk  and  young,  and 
some  of  his  old  enemies  reconciled  (as  by  their 
semblance)  to  his  love  and  to  his  grace ;  and 
therewithal  there  come  some  of  his  neighbours, 
that  did  him  reverence  more  for  dread  than  for 
love,  as  happeneth  oft.  There  come  also  full 
many  subtle  flatterers,  and  wise  advocates 
learned  in  the  law.  And  when  these  folk  to- 
gether assembled  were,  this  Meliboeus  in  sorrow- 
ful wise  showed  them  his  case,  and  by  the 
manner  of  his  speech  it  seemed  that  in  heart 
he  bare  a  cruel  ire,  ready  to  do  vengeance  upon 
his  foes,  and  suddenly  desired  that  the  war 
should  begin,  but  nevertheless  yet  asked  he 
their  counsel  in  this  matter.  A  surgeon,  by 
licence  and  assent  of  such  as  were  wise,  up  rose, 
and  to  Meliboeus  said  as  ye  may  hear.  "  Sir," 
quoth  he,  "as  to  us  surgeons  appertaineth,  that 
we  do  to  every  wight  the  best  that  we  can,  where 
as  we  be  withholden,"  and  to  our  patient  that 
we  do  no  damage ;  wherefore  it  happeneth  many 
a  time  and  oft,  that  when  two  men  have  wounded 
each  other,  one  same  surgeon  healeth  them 
both ;  wherefore  unto  our  art  it  is  not  pertinent 
to  nurse  war,  nor  parties  to  support.  i°  But 
certes,  as  to  the  warishing  i"  of  your  daughter, 
albeit  so  that  perilously  she  be  wounded,  wa 
shall  do  so  attentive  business  from  day  to  night, 
that,  with  the  grace  of  God,  she  shall  be  whole 
and  sound,  as  soon  as  is  possible."  Almost 
right  in  the  same  wise  the  physicians  answered, 
save  that  they  said  a  few  words  more :  that 
right  as  maladies  be  cured  by  their  contraries, 
right  so  shall  man  warish  war  [by  peace].  His 
neighbours  full  of  envy,  his  feigned  friends  that 
seemed  reconciled,  and  his  flatterers,  made  sem- 
blance of  weeping,  and  impaired  and  agregged 
much  of  this  matter,  i'  in  praising  greatly  Meli- 
boeus of  might,  of  power,  of  riches,  and  of  friends, 
despising  the  power  of  his  adversaries :  and  said 
utterly,  that  he  anon  should  wreak  him  on  his 
foeSj  and  begin  war. 

Up  rose  then  an  advocate  that  was  wise,  by 
leave  and  by  counsel  of  other  that  were  wise,  and 
said,  "Lordings,  the  needi'  for  which  we  be 
assembled  in  this  place,  is  a  full  heavy  thing, 
and  an  high  matter,  because  of  the  wrong  and 
of  the  wickedness  that  hath  been  done,  and  eke 
by  reason  of  the  great  damages  that  in  time 
coming  be  possible  to  f aU  for  the  same  cause, 

13  Caused  to  be  summoned. 

14  Employed,  retained. 

15  To  take  sides  in  a  quarrel.  is  Healln^i 
17  Made  worse  and  aggravated  the  matter. 

la  Business. 
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and  eke  by  reason  of  the  great  riches  and  power 
of  the  parties  both ;  for  which  reasons,  it  were 
a.  full  great  peril  to  err  in  this  matter.  Where- 
fore, Meliboeus,  this  is  our  sentence  j^  we 
counsel  yon,  above  all  things,  that  right  anon 
thou  do  thy  diligence  in  keeping  of  thy  body, 
m  such  a  wise  that  thou  want  no  espy''  nor 
watch  thy  body  to  save.  And  after  that,  we 
counsel  that  in  thine  house  thou  set  sufficient 
garrison,  so  that  they  may  as  well  thy  body  as 
thy  house  defend.  But,  certes,  to  move  war, 
or  suddenly  to  do  vengeance,  we  may  not  deem^ 
in  so  little  time  that  it  were  profitable.  Where- 
fore we  ask  leisure  and  space  to  have  delibera- 
tion in  this  case  to  deem  ;  for  the  ooiomon 
proverb  saith  thus ;  '  He  that  soon  deemeth, 
soon  shall  repent.'  And  eke  men  say,  that  that 
judge  is  wise,  that  soon  understandeth  a  matter, 
and  judgeth  by  leisure.  For  albeit  so  that  all 
tarrying  be  annoying,  algates*  it  is  no  reproof' 
in  giving  of  judgment,  nor  in  vengeance  taking, 
when  it  is  sufficient  and  reasonable.  And 
that  shewed  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  ex- 
ample; for  when  that  the  woman  that  was 
taken  in  adultery  was  brought  in  his  presence 
to  know  what  should  be  done  with  her  person, 
albeit  that  he  wist  well  himself  what  he  would 
answer,  yet  would  he  not  answer  suddenly,  but 
he  would  have  deliberation,  and  in  the  ground 
he  wrote  twice.  And  by  these  causes  we  ask 
deliberation  ;  and  we  shall  then  by  the  grace  of 
God  counsel  the  thing  that  shall  be  profitable." 
Up  started  then  the  young  folk  anon  at  once, 
and  the  most  part  of  that  company  have  scorned 
these  old  wise  men,  and  begun  to  make  noise 
and  said,  "  Eight  as  while  that  iron  is  hot  men 
should  smite,  right  so  men  should  wreak  their 
wrongs  while  that  they  be  fresh  and  new:" 
and  with  loud  voice  they  cried,  "  War !  War ! " 
TTp  rose  then  one  of  these  old  wise,  and  with 
his  hand  made  countenance  ^  that  men  should 
hold  them  still,  and  give  him  audience.  ' '  Lord- 
ings,"  quoth  he,  "  there  is  full  many  a  man  that 
crieth,  'War!  war  !'  that  wot  full  little  what 
war  amounteth.  War  at  his  beginning  hath  so 
great  an  entering  and  so  large,  that  every  wight 
may  enter  when  him  Uketh,  and  lightly'  find 
war :  but  certes  what  end  shall  fall  thereof,  it 
is  not  light  to  know.  Por  soothly  when  war  is 
once  begun,  there  is  full  many  a  child  unborn 
of  his  mother,  that  shall  sterveS  young,  by 
cause  of  that  war,  or  else  live  in  sorrow  and 
die  in  wretchedness;  and  therefore,  ere  that 
any  war  be  begun,  men  must  have  great  counsel 
and  great  deliberation."  And  when  this  old 
man  weened"  to  enforce  his  tale  by  reasons, 
weU-nigh  aU  at  once  began  they  to  rise,  for  to 
break  his  tale,  and  bid  him  full  oft  his  words 
abridge.  Por  soothly  he  that  preaeheth  to  them 
that  list  not  hear  his  words,  his  sermon  them 
annoyeth.    For  Jesus  Sirach  saith,  that  music 
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in  weeping  is  a  uoyous  i"  thing.  This  is  to  say, 
as  much  availeth  to  speak  before  folk  to  whom 
his  speech  annoyeth,  as  to  sing  before  him  that 
weepeth.  And  when  this  wise  man  saw  that 
him  wanted  audience,  all  shamefast  he  sat  him 
down  again.  For  Solomon  saith,  "Where  as 
thou  mayest  have  no  audience,  enforce  thee  not 
to  speak."  "  I  see  well,"  quoth  this  wise  man, 
"  that  the  common  proverb  is  sooth,  that  good  , 
counsel  wanteth,  when  it  is  most  need."  Yet " 
had  this  MeUbceus  in  his  council  many  folk, 
that  privily  in  his  ear  counselled  him  certain 
thing,  and  counselled  him  the  contrary  in  gene- 
ral audience.  When  Melibceus  had  heard  that 
the  greatest  part  of  his  council  were  accorded  ^^ 
that  he  should  make  war,  anon  he  consented  to 
their  counselling,  and  fully  affirmed  their  sen- 
tence.^ 

[Dame  Prudence,  seeing  her  husband's  resolu- 
tion thus  taken,  in  fullhumble  wise,  when  she 
saw  her  time,  begins  to  counsel  him  against  war, 
by  a  warning  against  haste  in  requital  of  either 
good  or  evil.  Meliboeus  tells  her  that  he  will 
not  work  by  her  counsel,  because  he  should  be 
held  a  fool  if  he  rejected  for  her  advice  the 
opinion  of  so  many  wise  men  ;  because  all 
women  are  bad;  because  it  would  seem  that 
he  had  given  her  the  mastery  over  him ;  and 
because  she  could  not  keep  his  secret,  if  he 
resolved  to  follow  her  advice.  To  these  reasons 
Prudence  answers  that  it  is  no  folly  to  change 
counsel  when  things,  or  men's  judgments  of 
them,  change — especially  to  alter  a  resolution 
taken  on  the  impulse  of  a  great  multitude  of 
folk,  where  every  man  crieth  and  clattereth 
what  him  liketh ;  that  if  all  women  had  been 
vrioked,  Jesus  Christ  would  never  have  de- 
scended to  be  bom  of  a  woman,  nor  have  showed 
himself  first  to  a  woman  after  his  resurrection— 
and  that  when  Solomon  said  he  had  found  no 
good  woman,  he  meant  that  God  alone  was 
supremely  good ; "  that  her  husband  would  not 
seem  to  give  her  the  mastery  by  following  her 
counsel,  for  he  had  his  own  free  choice  in  fol- 
lovring  or  rejecting  it ;  and  that  he  knew  well 
and  had  often  tested  her  great  silence,  patience, 
and  secrecy.  And  whereas  he  had  quoted  a 
saying,  that  in  wicked  counsel  women  vanquish 
men,  she  reminds  him  that  she  would  counsel 
him  against  doing  a  wickedness  on  which  he 
had  set  his  mind,  and  cites  instances  to  show 
that  many  women  have  been  and  yet  are  full 
good,  and  their  counsel  wholesome  and  profit- 
able. Lastly,  she  quotes  the  words  of  God 
himself,  when  he  was  about  to  make  woman 
as  an  help  meet  for  man ;  and  promises  that, 
if  her  husbahd  will  trust  her  counsel,  she  will 
restore  to  him  his  daughter  whole  and  sound, 
and  make  him  have  honour  in  this  case.  Meli- 
boeus answers  that  because  of  his  wife's  sweet 
words,   and  also  because  he  has  proved  and 
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assayed  her  great  •wisdom  and  her  great  truth, 
he  Trill  govern  him  by  her  counsel  in  all  things. 
Thus  encouraged,  Prudence  enters  on  a  long 
discourse,  full  of  learned  citations,  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  counsellors  should  be 
chosen  and  consulted,  and  the  times  and  reasons 
for  changing  a  counsel.  First,  God  must  be 
besought  for  guidance.  Then  a  man  must  well 
examine  his  own  thoughts,  of  such  things  as 
he  holds  to  be  best  for  his  own  profit ;  driving 
out  of  his  heart  anger,  covetousness,  and  hasti- 
ness, which  perturb  and  pervert  the  judgment. 
Then  he  must  keep  his  counsel  secret,  unless 
confiding  it  to  another  shall  be  more  profitable ; 
but,  in  BO  confiding  it,  he  shall  say  nothing  to 
bias  the  mind  of  the  counsellor  toward  flattery 
or  subserviency.  After  that  he  should  consider 
his  friends  and  his  enemies,  choosing  of  the 
former  such  as  be  most  faithful  and  wise,  and 
eldest  and  most  approved  in  counselling ;  and 
even  of  these  only  a  few.  Then  he  must  eschew 
the  counselling  of  fools,  of  flatterers,  of  his  old 
enemies  that  be  reconciled,  of  servants  who 
bear  him  great  reverence  and  fear,  of  folk  that 
be  drunken  and  can  hide  no  counsel,  of  such  as 
counsel  one  thingprivily  and  the  contrary  openly ; 
and  of  young  folk,  for  their  counselling  is  not 
ripe.  Then,  in  examining  his  counsel,  he  must 
truly  tell  his  tale ;  he  must  consider  whether 
the  thing  he  proposes  to  do  be  reasonable, 
within  his  power,  and  acceptable  to  the  more 
part  and  the  better  part  of  his  counsellors ;  he 
must  look  at  the  things  that  may  follow  from 
that  counselling,  choosing  the  best  and  waiving 
all  beside^ ;  he  must  consider  the  root  whence 
the  matter  of  his  counsel  is  engendered,  what 
fruits  it  may  bear,  and  from  what  causes  they 
be  sprung.  And  having  thus  examined  his 
counsel  and  approved  it  by  many  wise  folk  and 
old,  he  shall  consider  if  he  may  perform  it  and 
make  of  it  a  good  end ;  if  he  be  in  doubt,  he 
shall  choose  rather  to  suffer  than  to  begin ;  but 
otherwise  he  shall  prosecute  his  resolution 
steadfastly  till  the  enterprise  be  at  an  end. 
As  to  changing  his  counsel,  a  man  may  do  so 
without  reproach,  if  the  cause  cease,  or  when 
a  new  case  betides,  or  if  he  find  that  by  error  or 
otherwise  harm  or  damage  may  result,  or  if 
his  counsel  be  dishonest  or  come  of  dishonest 
cause,  or  if  it  be  impossible  or  may  not  properly 
be  kept ;  and  he  must  take  it  for  a  general  rale, 
that  every  counsel  which  is  affirmed  so  strongly, 
that  it  may  not  be  changed  for  any  condition 
that  may  betide,  that  counsel  is  wicked.  Meli- 
boeus,  admitting  that  his  wife  has  spoken  well 
and  suitably  as  to  counsellors  and  counsel  in 
general,  prays  her  to  tell  him  in  especial  what 
she  thinks  of  the  counsellors  whoin  they  have 
chosen  in  their  present  need.  Prudence  replies 
that  his  counsel  in  this  case  could  not  properly 
be  called  a  counselling,  but  a  movement  of  folly ; 
and  points  out  that  he  has  erred  in  sundry  wise 
against  the  rules  which  he  had  just  laid  down. 
Granting  that  he  has  erred,  Melibceus  says 
that  he  is  all  ready  to  change  his  counsel  right 


as  she  will  devise ;  for,  as  the  proverb  runs, 
to  do  sin  is  human,  but  to  persevere  long  in 
sin  is  work  of  the  Devil.  Prudence  then  min- 
utely recites,  analyses,  and  criticises  the  counsel 
given  to  her  husband  in  the  assembly  of  hia 
friends.  She  commends  the  advice  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  urges  that  they 
should  be  well  rewarded  for  their  noble  speech 
and  their  services  in  healing  Sophia;  and  she 
asks  Melibceus  how  he  understands  their  pro- 
position that  one  contrary  must  be  cured  by 
another  contrary.  Melibceus  answers,  that  he 
should  do  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  who  had 
done  him  wrong.  Prudence,  however,  insists 
that  vengeance  is  not  the  contrary  of  vengeance, 
nor  wrong  of  wrong,  but  the  like;  and  that 
wickedness  should  be  healed  by  goodness,  dis- 
cord by  accord,  war  by  peace.  She  proceeds 
to  deal  with  the  counsel  of  the  lawyers  and 
wise  folk  that  advised  Melibceus  to  take  prudent 
measures  for  the  security  of  his  body  and  of 
his  house.  First,  she  would  have  her  husband 
pray  for  the  protection  and  aid  of  Christ ;  then 
commit  the  keeping  of  his  person  to  his  true 
friends ;  then  suspect  and  avoid  all  strange  folk, 
and  liars,  and  such  people  as  she  had  already 
warned  him  against ;  then  beware  of  presuming 
on  his  strength,  or  the  weakness  of  his  adversary, 
and  neglecting  to  guard  his  person — for  every 
wise  man  dreadeth  his  enemy ;  then  he  should 
evermore  be  on  the  watch  against  ambush  and 
all  espial,  even  in  what  seems  a  place  of  safety  ; 
though  he  should  not  be  so  cowardly,  as  to  fear 
where  is  no  cause  for  dread;  yet  he  should 
dread  to  be  poisoned,  and  therefore  shun  scor- 
ners,  and  fly  their  words  as  venom.  As  to  the 
fortification  of  his  house,  she  points  out  that 
towers  and  great  edifices  are  costly  and  laborious, 
yet  useless  unlesq  defended  by  true  friends  that 
be  old  and  wise ;  and  the  greatest  and  strongest 
garrison  that  a  rich  man  may  have,  as  well  to 
keep  his  person  as  his  goods,  is,  that  he  be 
beloved  by  his  subjects  and  by  his  neighbours. 
■yVarmly  approving  the  counsel  that  in  all  this 
business  MeUboeus  should  proceed  with  great 
diligence  and  deliberation,  Prudence  goes  on 
to  examine  the  advice  given  by  his  neighbours 
that  do  him  reverence  without  love,  his  old 
enemies  reconciled,  his  flatterers  that  coun- 
selled him  certain  things  privily  and  openly 
counselled  him  the  contrary,  and  the  young 
folk  that  counselled  him  to  avenge  himself  and 
make  war  at  once.  She  reminds  him  that  he 
stands  alone  against  three  powerful  enemies, 
whose  kindred  are  numerous  and  close,  while 
his  are  fewer  and  remote  in  relationship  ;  that 
only  the  judge  who  has  jurisdiction  in  a  case 
may  take  sudden  vengeance  on  any  man ;  that 
her  husband's  power  does  not  accord  with  his 
desire ;  and  that,  if  he  did  take  vengeance,  it 
would  only  breed  fresh  wrongs  and  contests. 
As  to  the  causes  of  the  wrong  done  to  him,  she 
holds  that  God,  the  causer  of  aU  things,  has  per- 
mitted him  to  suffer  because  he  has  drunk  so 
much  honey  ^  of  sweet  temporal'  riches,  ^nd 
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delights,  and  honours  of  this  world,  that  he  is 
drunken,   and  has  forgotten  Jesus  Christ  his 
Saviour ;  the  three  enemies  of  mankind,  the 
flesh,  the  fiend,   and  the  world,  have  entered 
his  heart  by  the  windows  of  his  body,  and 
wounded  his  soul  in  five  places — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  deadly  sins  that  have  entefed  into  his  heart 
by  the  five  senses ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
Christ  has  suffered  his  three  enemies  to  enter 
his  house  by  the  windows,    and  wound   his 
daughter  in  the  five  places  before  specified. 
Meliboeus  demurs,  that  if  his  wife's  objections 
prevailed,  vengeance  would  never  be  taken,  and 
thence  great  mischiefs  would  arise ;  but  Pru- 
dence replies  that  the  taking  of  vengeance  lies 
with  the  judges,  to  whom  the  private  individual 
must  have  recourse.     Mehbcens  declares  that 
such  vengeance  does  not  please  him,  and  that, 
as  Fortune  has  nourished  and  helped  him  from 
his  childhood,  he  will  now  assay  her,  trusting, 
with  God's  help,  that  she  will    aid   him  to 
avenge  his  shame.     Prudence  warns  him  against 
trusting  to  Fortune,  all  the  less  because  she  has 
hitherto  favoured  him,  for  just  on  that  account 
she  is  the  more  likely  to  fail  him ;  and  she  calls 
on  him  to  leave  his  vengeance  with  the  Sove- 
reign Judge,  that  avengeth  all  villainies  and 
wrongs.    Meliboeus  argues  that  if  he  refrains 
from  taking  vengeance  he  will  invite  his  enemies 
to  do  him  further  wrong,  and  he  will  be  put 
and  held  over  low ;  but  Prudence  contends  that 
such  a  result  can  be  brought  about  only  by  the 
neglect  of  the  judges,  not  by  the  patience  of  the 
individual.     Supposing  that  he  had  leave  to 
avenge  himself,  she  repeats  that  he  is  not  strong 
enough,  and  quotes  the  common  saw,  that  it  is 
madness  for  a  man  to  strive  with  a  stronger 
than  himself,  peril  to  strive  with  one  of  equal 
strength,  and  folly  to  strive  with  a  weaker. 
But,  considering  his  own  defaults  and  demerits 
— remembering  the  patience  of  Christ  and  the  un- 
deserved tribulations  of  the  saints,  the  brevity 
of  this  life  with  all  its  trouble  and  son'ow,  the 
discredit  thrown  on  the  wisdom  and  training  of 
a  man  who  cannot  bear  wrong  with  patience — 
he  should  refrain  wholly  from  taking  vengeance. 
Meliboeus  submits  that  he  is  not  at  all  a  perfect 
man,  and  his  heart  will  never  be  at  peace  until 
he  is  avenged;  and  that  as  his  enemies  disre- 
garded the  peril  when  they  attacked  him,  so  he 
might,  without  reproach,  incur  some  peril  in 
attacking  them  in  return,  even  though  he  did  a 
great  excess  in  avenging  one  wrong  by  another. 
Prudence  strongly  deprecates  all   outrage   or 
excess  ;  but  Meliboeus  insists  that  he  cannot  see 
that  it  might  greatly  harm  him  though  he  took 
vengeance,  for  he  is  richer  and  mightier  than 
his  enemies,  and  all  things  obey  money.    Pru- 
dence thereupon  launchesinto  a  long  dissertation 
on  the  advantages  of  riches,  the  evils  of  poverty, 
the  means  by  which  wealth  should  be  gathered, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  used; 
and  concludes  by  counselling  her  husband  .not 
to  move  war  and  battle  through  trust  in  his 
riches,  for  they  suffice  not  to  maintain  war,  the 
1  Distress,  trouble. 


battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong  or  the  numer- 
ous, and  the  perils  of  conflict  are  many.  Meli- 
boeus then  curtly  asks  her  for  her  counsel  how 
he  shall  do  in  this  need ;  and  she  answers  that 
certainly  she  counsels  him  to  agree  with  his 
adversaries  and  have  peace  with  them.  Meli- 
boeus on  this  cries  out  that  plainly  she  loves  not 
his  honour  or  his  worship,  in  counselling  him  to 
go  and  humble  himself  before  his  enemies,  cry- 
ing mercy  to  them  that,  having  done  him  so 
grievous  wrong,  ask  bim  not  to  be  reconciled. 
Then  Prudence,  making  semblance  of  wrath, 
retorts  that  she  loves  his  honour  and  profit  as 
she  loves  her  own,  and  ever  has  done  ;  she  cites 
the  Scriptures  in  support  of  her  counsel  to  seek 
peace ;  and  says  she  will  leave  him  to  his  own 
courses,  for  she  knows  well  he  is  so  stubborn, 
that  he  ivUl  do  nothing  for  her.  Meliboeus  then 
relents ;  admits  that  he  is  angry  and  cannot 
judge  aright ;  and  puts  himself  wholly  in  her 
hands,  promising  to  do  just  as  she  desires,  and 
admitting  that  he  is  the  more  held  to  love  and 
praise  her,  if  she  reproves  him  of  his  folly.] 

Then  Dame  Prudence  discovered  all  her  coun- 
sel and  her  will  unto  him,  and  said :  "  I  counsel 
you,"  quoth  she,  "above  all  things,  that  ye 
make  peace  between  God  and  you,  and  be  re- 
conciled unto  him  and  to  his  grace  ;  for,  as  1 
have  said  to  you  herebef ore,  God  hath  suffered 
you  to  have  this  tribulation  and  disease^  for 
your  sins ;  and  if  ye  do  as  I  say  you,  God  will 
send  your  adversaries  unto  you,  and  make  them 
fall  at  your  feet,  ready  to  do  your  will  and  your 
commandment.  For  Solomon  saith,  '  'When  the 
condition  of  man  is  pleasant  and  liking  to  God, 
he  changeth  the  hearts  of  the  man's  adversaries, 
and  constraineth  them  to  beseech  him  of  peace 
and  of  grace.'  And  I  pray  you  let  me  speak 
with  your  adversaries  in  privy  place,  for  they 
shall  not  know  it  is  by  your  will  or  your  assent ; 
and  then,  when  I  know  their  mil  and  their  in- 
tent, I  may  counsel  you  the  more  surely." 
"Dame,"  quoth  Melibceus,  "do  your  will  and  ■ 
your  liking,  for.  I  put  me  wholly  in  your  dis- 
position and  ordinance." 

Then  Dame  Prudence,  when  she  saw  the  good- 
will of  her  husband,  deliberated  and  took  advice 
in  herself,  thinking  how  she  might  bring  this 
need^  unto  a  good  end.  And  when  she  saw 
her  time,  she  sent  for  these  adversaries  to  como 
unto  her  into  a  privy  place,  and  showed  wisely 
unto  them  the  great  goods  that  come  of  peace, 
and  the  great  harms  and  perils  that  be  in  war ; 
and  said  to  them,  in  goodly  manner,  how  that 
they  ought  have  great  repentance  of  the  injuries 
and  wrongs  that  they  had  done  to  Melibceus  her 
lord,  and  unto  her  and  her  daughter.  And 
when  they  heard  the  goodly  words  of  Dame 
Prudence,  then  they  were  surprised  and  ra- 
vished, and  had  so  great  joy  of  her,  that  won- 
der was  to  tell.  ' '  Ah  lady  ! "  quoth  they,  "  ya 
have  showed  unto  us  the  blessing  of  sweetness, 
after  the  saying  of  David  the  prophet ;  for  the 
reconciling  which  we  be  not  worthy  to  have  in 
no  manner,  but  we  ought  require  it  with  gr^at 
2  Affair,  emergency. 
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contrition  and  humility,  ye  of  your  great  good- 
ness have  presented  Unto  us.  Now  see  we  well, 
that  the  science  and  conning^  of  Solomon  is 
full  true  J  for  he  saith,  that  sweet  words  multi- 
ply and  increase  friends,  and  make  shrews  "  to 
be  dehonair'  and  meek,  Certes  we  put  our 
deed,  and  all  our  matter  and  cause,  all  wholly 
in  your  goodwill,  and  be  ready  to  obey  unto 
the  speech  and  commandment  of  my  lord  Meli- 
boeus.  And  therefore,  dear  and  benign  lady, 
we  pray  you  and  beseech  you  as  meekly  as  we 
can  and  may,  that  it  like  unto  your  great  good- 
ness to  fulfil  in  deed  your  goodly  words.  For 
we  consider  and  acknowledge  that  we  have  of- 
fended and  grieved  my  lord  Melibceus  out  of 
measure,  so  far  forth  that  we  be  not  of  power 
to  make  him  amends ;  and  therefore  we  oblige 
and  hind  us  and  our  friends  to  do,  all  his  will 
and  his  commandment.  But  peradventure  he 
hath  such  heaviness  and  such  wrath  to  usward, 
because  of  our  oflEence,  that  he  will  enjoin  us 
such  a  paiu^  as  we  may  not  bear  nor  Sustain ; 
and  therefore,  noble  lady,  we  beseech  to  your 
womanly  pity  to  take  such  advisement '  in  this 
need,  that  we,  nor  our  friends,  be  not  disin- 
herited and  destroyed  through  our  folly." 

"Certes,"  quoth  Prudence,  "it  is  an  hard 
thing,  and  right  perilous,  that  a  man  put  him 
all  utterly  in  the  arbitration  and  judgment  and 
in  the  might  and  power  of  his  enemy.  For 
Solomon  saith,  '  Believe  me,  and  give  credence 
to  that  that  I  shall  say :  to  thy  son,  to  thy  wife, 
to  thy  friend,  nor  to  thy  brother,  give  thou 
never  might  nor  mastery  over  thy  body,  while 
thott  livest.'  Wow,  since  he  defendeth'  that  a 
man  should  not  give  to  his  brother,  nor  to  his 
friend,  the  might  of  his  body,  by  a  stronger 
reason  he  defendeth  and  forbiddeth  a  man  to 
give  himself  to  his  enemy.  And  nevertheless, 
I  counsel  you  that  ye  mistrust  not  my  lord :  for 
I  wot  well  and  know  verily,  that  he  is  debonair 
and  meek,  large,  courteous,  and  nothing  desir- 
ous nor  covetous  of  good  nor  riches :  for  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world  that  he  desireth  save 
only  worship  and  honour.  Furthermore  I  know 
well,  and  am  right  sure,  that  he  shall  nothing 
do  in  this  need  without  counsel  of  me ;  and  I 
shall  so  work  in  this  case,  that  by  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  God  ye  shall  be  reconciled  unto  us." 
Then  said  they  with  one  voice,  "  Worshipful 
lady,  we  put  us  and  our  goods  all  fully  in  Jrour 
will  and  disposition,  and  be  ready  to  come, 
what  day  that  it  like  unto  your  nobleness  to 
limit  us  or  assign  us,  for  to  make  our  obligation 
and  bond,  as  strong  as  it  liketh  unto  your  good- 
ness, that  we  may  fulfil  the  will  of  you  and  of 
my  lord  Melibceus." 

When  Dame  Prudence  had  heard  the  answer 
of  these  men,  she  bade  them  go  again  privily, 
and  she  returned  to  her  lord  Melibceus,  and 
told  him  how  she  found  his  adversaries  fall 
repentant,  acknowledging  fuU  lowly  their  sins 
and  trespasses,  and  how  they  were  ready  to 


1  Knowledge. 

!  The  ill-natared  or  angrjr. 


3  G^entle,  courteous. 


suffer  all  pain,  requiring  and  prajrlng  him  of 
mercy  and  pity.  Then  said  Melibceus,  "  He  is 
well  worthy  to  have  pardon  and  forgiveness  of 
his  sin,  that  exouseth  not  his  sin,  but  aoknow- 
ledgeth,  and  repenteth  him,  asking  indulgence. 
For  Seneca  saith,  '  There  is  the  remission  and 
forgiveness,  whete  the  confession  is ;  for  con- 
fession is  neighbour  to  innocence.'  And  there- 
fore I  assent  and  confirm  me  to  have  peace,  but 
it  is  good  that  we  do  naught  without  the  assent 
and  will  of  our  friends."  Then  was  Prudence 
right  glad  and  joyful,  and  said,  "Certes,  Sir, 
ye  be  well  and  goodly  advised ;  for  right  as  by 
the  counsel,  assent,  and  help  of  your  friends  ye 
have  been  stirred  to  avenge  you  and  make  war, 
right  so  without  their  counsel  shall  ye  not 
accord  you,  nor  have  peace  with  your  adver- 
saries. For  the  law  saith,  '  There  is  nothing  so 
good  by  way  of  kind,''  as  a  thing  to  be  unbound 
by  him  that  it  was  bound.' " 

And  then  Dame  Prudence,  without  delay  or 
tarrying,  sent  anon  her  messengers  for  their  Mn 
and  for  their  old  friends,  which  were  true  and 
wise ;  and  told  them  by  order,  in  the  presence 
of  Melibceus,  all  this  matter,  as  it  is  above  ei- 
pressed  and  declared;  and  prayed  them  that 
they  would  give  their  advice  and  counsel  what 
were  best  to  do  in  this  need.  And  when  Meli- 
bceus' friends  had  taken  their  advice  and  de- 
liberation of  the  foresaid  matter,  and  had  ex- 
amined it  by  great  business  and  great  diligence, 
they  gave  full  counsel  for  to  have  peace  and 
rest,  and  that  Melibceus  should  with  good  heart 
receive  his  adversaries  to  forgiveness  and  mercy. 
And  when  Dame  Prudence  had  heard  the  assent 
of  her  lord  Melibceus,  and  the  counsel  of  his 
friends,  accord  with  her  will  and  her  intention 
she  was  wondrous  glad  in  her  heart,  and  said 
"  There  is  an  old  proverb  that  saith,  '  The  good- 
ness that  thou  mayest  do  this  day,  do  it,  and 
abide  not  nor  delay  it  not  till  to-morrow : '  and 
therefore  I  counsel  you  that  ye  send  your  mes- 
sengers, such  as  he  discreet  and  wise,  unto  your 
adversaries,  telling  them  on  your  behalf,  that  if 
they  will  treat  of  peace  and  of  accord,  that  they 
shape  ^  them,  without  delay  or  tarrying,  to  come 
unto  us."  Which  thing  performed  was  indeed. 
And  when  these  trespassers  and  repenting  folk 
of  their  follies,  that  is  to  say,  the  adversaries  of 
Melibceus,  had  heard  what  these  messengers 
said  unto  them,  they  were  right  glad  and  joyful, 
and  answered  fuU  meekly  and  benignly,  yielding 
graces  and  thanks  to  their  lord  Melibceus,  and 
to  all  his  company ;  and  shaped  them  without 
delay  to  go  with  the  messengers,  and  obey  to  the 
commandment  of  their  lord  Melibceus.  And 
right  anon  they  took  their  way  to  the  court  of 
Melibceus,  and  took  with  them  some  of  their 
true  friends,  to  make  faith  for  them,  and  for  to 
be  their  borrows.' 

And  when  they  were  come  to  the  presence  of 
Melibceus,  he  said  to  them  these  words ;  "  It 
stands  thus,"  quoth  MeUboeus,  "  and  sooth  it 
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is,  that  ye  causeless,  and  without  skill  and  rea- 
son, have  done  great  injuries  and  ■wrongs  to  me, 
and  to  my  wife  Prudence,  and  to  my  daughter 
also ;  for  ye  hare  entered  into  my  house  by  vio- 
lence, and  have  done  such  outrage,  that  all  men 
know  well  that  ye  have  deserved  the  death:  and 
therefore  wiR  I  know  and  weet  of  you,  whether 
ye  will  put  the  punishing  and  chastising,  and  the 
vengeance  of  this  outrage,  in  the  will  of  me  and 
of  my  wife,  or  ye  will  not  ?"  Then  the  wisest 
of  them  three  answered  for  them  all,  and  said ; 
"  Sir,"  quoth  he,  "  we  know  well,  that  we  be 
unworthy  to  come  to  the  court  of  so  great  a  lord 
and  so  worthy  as  ye  be,  for  we  have  so  greatly 
mistaken  us,  and  have  offended  and  aguilt  ^  in 
such  wise  against  your  high  lordship,  that  truly 
we  have  deserved  the  death.  But  yet  for  the 
gi-eat  goodness  and  debonairtS^  that  all  the 
world  witnesseth  of  your  person,  we  submit  us 
to  the  excellence  and  benignity  of  your  gracious 
lordship,  and  be  ready  to  obey  to  all  your  com- 
mandments, beseeching  you,  that  of  your  merci- 
able^  pity  ye  wUl  consider  our  great  repentance 
and  low  submission,  and  grant  us  forgiveness  of 
our  outrageous  trespass  and  offence ;  for  well  we 
know,  that  your  liberal  grace  and  mercy  stretch 
them  farther  into  goodness,  than  do  out  out- 
rageous guUt  and  trespass  into  wickedness; 
albeit  that  cursedly*  and  damnably  we  have 
aguilt^  against  your  high  lordship."  ThenMeli- 
bcBus  took  them  up  from  the  ground  full  be- 
nignly, and  received  their  obligations  and  their 
bonds,  by  their  oaths  upon  their  pledges  and 
boiTOWs,^  and  assigned  them  a  certain  day  to 
return  unto  his  covtrt  for  to  receive  and  accept 
sentence  and  judgment,  that  Meliboeus  would 
command  to  be  done  on  them,  by  the  causes 
aforesaid ;  which  things  ordained,  every  man 
returned  home  to  his  house. 

And  when  that  Dame  Prudence  saw  her  time, 
she  freined  ^  and  asked  her  lord  Meliboeus,  what 
vengeance  he  thought  to  take  of  his  adversaries. 
To  which  MeUbceus  answered,  and  said ; 
.  "Certes,"  quoth  he,  "I  think  and  purpose 
me  fully  to  disinherit  them  of  all  that  ever 
they  have,  and  for  to  put  them  in  exile  for 
evermore."  "  Certes,"  quoth  Dame  Prudence, 
"this  were  a  cruel  sentence,  and  much  against 
reason.  For  ye  be  rich  enough,  and  have  no 
need  of  other  men's  goods;  and  ye  might  lightly' 
in  this  wise  get  you  a  covetous  name,  which  is  a 
vicious  thing,  and  ought  to  be  eschewed  of  every 
good  man  :  for,  after  the  saying  of  the  Apostle, 
covetousness  is  root  of  all  harms.  And  there- 
fore it  were  better  for  you  to  lose  much  good  of 
your  ovm,  than  for  to  take  of  their  good  in  this 
manner.  For  better  it  is  to  lose  good  with 
worship,'  than  to  win  good  with  villainy  and 
shame.  And  every  man  ought  to  do  his  dili- 
genoe  and  his  business  to  get  him  a  good  name. 
And  yet '  shall  he  not  only  busy  him  in  keeping 
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his  good  name,  but  he  shall  also  enforce  him 
alway  to  do  some  thing  by  which  he  may  renew 
his  good  name ;  for  it  is  written,  that  the  old 
good  los'"  of  a  man  is  soon  gone  and  passed, 
when  it  is  not  renewed.  And  as  touching  that 
ye  say,  that  ye  will  exile  your  adversaries,  that 
thinketh  me  much  against  reason,  and  out  of 
measure,"  considered  the  power  that  they  have 
given  you  upon  themselves.  And  it  is  written, 
that  he  is  worthy  to  lose  his  privilege,  that  mis- 
useth  the  might  and  the  power  that  is  given 
him.  And  I  set  case^^  ye  might  enjoin  them 
that  pain  by  right  and  by  law  (which  I  trow  ye 
may  not  do),  I  say,  ye  might  not  put  it  to  exe- 
cution peradventure,  and  then  it  were  like  to 
return  to  the  war,  as  it  was  before.  And  there- 
fore if  ye  will  that  men  do  you  obeisance,  ye 
must  deem''  more  courteously,  that  is  to  say,  ye 
must  give  more  easy  sentences  and  judgments. 
For  it  is  written,  'He  that  most  courteously 
commandeth,  to  him  men  most  obey.'  And 
therefore  I  pray  you,  that  in  this  necessity  and 
in  this  need  ye- oast  you'*  to  overcome  your 
heart.  For  Seneca  saith,  that  he  that  over- 
cometh  his  heart,  overcometh  twice.  And  Tul- 
lius  saith,  '  There, is  nothing  so  commendable  in 
a  great  lord,  as  when  he  is  debonair  and  meek, 
and  appeaseth  him  Ughtly.''  And  I  pray  yon, 
that  ye  will  now  forbear  to  do  vengeance,  iu 
such  a  manner,  that  your  good  name  may  be 
kept  and  conserved,  and  that  men  may  have 
cause  and  matter  to  praise  you  of  pity  and  of 
mercy ;  and  that  ye  have  no  cause  to  repent  you 
of  thing  that  ye  do.  For  Seneca  saith,  'He 
overcometh  in  an  evil  manner,  that  repenteth 
him  of  his  victory.'  Wherefore  I  pray  you  let 
mercy  be  in  your  heart,  to  the  effect  and  intent 
that  God  Almighty  have  mercy  upon  you  in  his 
last  judgment ;  for  Saint  James  saith  in  his 
Epistle,  'Judgment  without  mercy  shall  be 
done  to  him,  that  hath  no  mercy  of  another 
wight.'" 

When  Meliboeus  had  heard  the  great  skUls  " 
and  reasons  of  Dame  Prudence,  and  her  wise 
information  and  teaching,  his  heart  gan  incline 
to  the  will  of  his  wife,  considering  her  true  in- 
tent, he  conformed  him  anon  and  assented  fully 
to  work  after  her  counsel,  and  thanked  God, 
of  whom  proceedeth  all  goodness  and  all  virtue, 
that  him  sent  a  wife  of  so  great  discretion. 
And  when  the  day  came  that  his  adversaries 
should  appear  in  his  presence,  he  spake  to  them 
full  goodly,  and  said  in  this  wise ;  "  Albeit  so, 
that  of  your  pride  and  high  presumption  and 
folly,  and  of  your  negligence  and  unoonning,'* 
ye  have  misborne  ''  you,  and  trespassed  '^  unto 
me,  yet  forasmuch  as  I  see  and  behold  your 
great  humility,  and  that  ye  be  sorry  and  re-  , 
pentant  of  your  guilts,  it  constraineth  me  to 
do  you  grace  and  mercy.  Wherefore  I  receive 
you  into  my  grace,  and  forgive  you  utterly  all 
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the  offences,  injuries,  and  wrongs,  that  ye  have 
done  against  me  and  mine,  to  this  effect  and 
to  this  end,  that  God  of  his  endless  mercy  will 
at  the  time  of  our  dying  forgive  us  our  guilts, 
that  we  have  trespassed  to  him  in  this  wretched 
world;  for  doubtless,  if  we  be  sorry  and  re- 
pentant of  the  sins  and  guilts  which  we  have 
trespassed  in  the  sight  of  our  Lord  God,  he  is 
so  free  and  so  meroiable,^  that  he  will  forgive 
us  our  guilts,  and  bring  us  to  the  bliss  that 
never  hath  end."    Amen. 


THE  MONK'S  TALE. 

THE  PSOLOGDE. 

When  ended  was  my  tale  of  Melibee; 

And  of  Prudence  and  her  benignity, 

Our  Hoste  said,  "  As  I  am  faithful  man. 

And  by  the  precious  corpus  Madrian,'^ 

I  had  lever  '  than  a  barrel  of  ale. 

That  goods  lef e  *  my  wife  had  heard  this  tale ; 

For  she  is  no  thing  of  such  patience 

As  was  this  Meliboeus'  wife  Prudence. 

By  Godde's  bones  !  when  I  beat  my  knaves 

She  bringeth  me  the  greate  clubbed  staves. 

And  crieth,  *  Slay  the  dogges-  every  one. 

And  break  of  them  both  back  and  ev'ry  bone.' 

And  if  tliat  any  neighebour  of  mine 

Will  not  in  church  unto  my  wife  incline,^ 

Or  be  so  hardy  to  her  to  trespace," 

When  she  comes  home  she  rampeth'  in  my 

face. 
And  crieth,  '  False  coward,  wreak  '  tliy  wife  : 
By  corpus  Domini,  I  will  have  thy  knife, 
And  thou  shalt  have  my  distaff,  and  go  spin.' 
From  day  till  night  right  thus  she  will  begin. 
'  Alas ! '  she  saith,  '  that  ever  I  was  shape ' 
To  wed  a  milksop,  or  a  coward  ape, 
That  will  be  overlad  ^^  with  every  wight ! 
Thou  darest  not  stand  by  thy  wife's  right.' 

"  This  is  my  life,  but  if  "  that  I  wUl  fight ; 
And  out  at  door  anon  I  must  me  dight,^^ 
Or  elles  I  am  lost,  but  if  that  I 
Be,  like  a  wilde  lion,  fool-hard^. 
I  wot  well  she  will  do  ^^  me  slay  some  day 
Some  neighebour,  and  thenne  go  my  way ;  ^* 
For  I  am  perilous  with  knife  in  hand. 
Albeit  that  I  dare  not  her  withstand ; 
For  she  is  big  in  armes,  by  my  faith ! 
That  shall  he  find,  that  her  misdoth  or  saith.'^ 
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But  let  us  pass  away  from  this  matt&e. 

My  lord  the  Monk,"  quoth  he,  "  be  merry  of 

cheer. 
For  ye  shall  tell  a  tale  truel^. 
Lo,  Rochester  stands  here  faste  by. 
Bide  forth,  mine  owen  lord,   break  not  our 

game. 
But  by  my  troth  I  cannot  tell  your  name ; 
JiV^hether  shall  I  call  you  my  lord, Dan  John, 
Or  Dan  Thomas,  or  elles  Dan  Albon? 
Of  what  house  be  ye,  by  your  father's  kin  ? 
I  vow  to  God,  thou  hast  a  full  fair  skin ; 
It  is  a  gentle  pasture  where  thou  go'st ; 
Thou  art  not  like  a  penant^"  or  a  ghost. 
Upon  my  faith  thou  art  some  officer. 
Some  worthy  sexton,  or  some  cellarer. 
For  by  my  father's  soul,  as  to  my  dome," 
Thou  art  a  master  when  thou  art  at  home  ; 
No  poors  cloisterer,  nor  no  novice. 
But  a  governor,  both  wily  and  wise. 
And  therewithal,  of  brawnes^s  and  of  bones, 
A  right  well-faring  person  for  the  nonce. 
I  pray  to  God  give  him  confusi6n 
That  first  thee  brought  into  religion. 
Thou  would'st  have  been  a  treadS-fowl"  aright ; 
Hadst  thou  as  greats  leave,  as  thou  hast  might. 
To  perform  all  thy  lust  in  engendrure. 
Thou  hadst  begotten  many  a  oreatlire. 
Alas !  why  wearest  thou  so  wide  a  cope  ?  ^ 
God  give  me  sorrow,  but,  an'  ^1 1  were  pope, 
Not  only  thou,  but  every  mighty  man. 
Though  he  were  shorn  full  high  upon  his  pan,^^ 
Should  have  a  wife ;  for  aU  this  world  is  lorn ;  ^s 
Eeligi6n  hath  ta'en  up  all  the  com 
Of  treading,  and  we  borel  ^^  men  be  shrimps  i^' 
Of  feeble  trees  there  comS  wretched  imps.^ 
This  maketh  that  our  heires  be  so  slender 
Ahd  feeble,  that  they  may  not  well  engender, 
This  maketh  that  our  wives  will  assay 
Religious  folk,  for  they  may  better  pay 
Of  Venus'  payementes  than  may  we  : 
God  wot,  no  lushSburghes  '^  payS  ye. 
But  be  not  wroth,  my  lord,  though  that  I  play ; 
Full  oft  in  game  a  sooth  have  I  heard  say." 

This  worthy  Monk  took  all  in  patience. 
And  said,  "  I  will  do  all  my  diligence, 
As  far  as  souneth  unto  honesty,  ^^ 
To  telle  you  a  tale,  or  two  or  three. 
And  if  you  list  to  hearken  hitherward, 
I  will  you  say  the  life  of  Saint  Edward ; 
Or  elles  first  tragSdies  I  will  tell. 
Of  which  I  have  an  hundred  in  my  cell. 
Tragedy  is  to  say"'  a  certain  story. 
As  olds  bookes  maken  us  mem6ry. 
Of  him  that  stood  in  great  prosperity, 

22  Crown ;  though  he  were  tonsured,  as  the  clergy 
are.  'S3  Undone,  ruined,  24  Lay,  unlettered. 

25  Puny,  contemptible  creaturfis. 

26  Shoots,  branches;  from  Anglo-Saxon,  "impian," 
German,  "impten,"  to  implant,  ingraft.  The  word  is 
now  used  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  to  signily  the  pro- 
geny, children,  of  the  devil. 

27  Base  or  counterfeit  coins ;  so  called  because  struck 
at  Luxemburg.  A  great  importation  of  them  took 
place  during  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Edwards,  and 
they  caused  much  annoyance  and  complaint,  till  in 
1351  it  was  declared  treason  to  bring  them  into  the 
country, 

'8  Is  in  harmony  with  good  manners.        S9  Means. 
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And  is  y-fallen  out  of  high  degree 
In  misery,  and  endeth  wretchedly. 
And  they  be  versified  commonly 
Of  six  feet,  which  men  call  heximetron  ; 
In  prose  eke  be  indited  many  a  one, 
And  eke  in  metre,  in  many  a  sundry  wise, 
Lo,  this  declaring  ought  enough  suffice. 
Now  hearken,  if  ye  like  for  to  hear. 
But  first  I  you  beseech  in  this  mattere. 
Though  I  by  order  telle  not  these  things, 
Be  it  of  popes,  emperors,  or  kings, 
After  their  ages,^  as  men  written  find, 
But  tell  them  some  before  and  some  behind, 
As  it  now  Cometh  to  my  remembrance, 
Have  me  excused  of  mine  ignorance." 

THE  TALE.'' 

I  will  bewail,  in  manner  of  tragedy, 

The  harm  of  them  that  stood  in  high  degree, 

And  f  elle  so,  that  there  was  no  remMy 

To  bring  them  out  of  their  adversity. 

For,  certain,  when  that  Fortune  list  to  flee. 

There  may  no  man  the  course  of  her  wheel  hold : 

let  no  man  trust  in  blind  prosperity ; 

Beware  by  these  examples  true  and  old. 

At  LuciFEB,  though  he  an  angel  were. 
And  not  a  man,  at  him  I  will  begin. 
For  though  Fortflne  may  no  angel  dere,' 
From  high  degree  yet  fell  he  for  his  sin 
Down  into  hell,  where  as  he  yet  is  in. 
O  Lucifer!  brightest  of  angels  all, 
Now  art  thou  Satanas,  that  may'st  not  twin  ' 
Out  of  the  misery  in  which  thou  art  fall. 

Lo  ASAH,  in  the  field  of  Damascene  ' 
With  Godde's  owen  finger  wrought  was  he. 
And  not  begotten  of  man's  sperm  unclean ; 
And  welt'  all  Paradise  saving  one  tree : 
Had  never  worldly  man  so  high  degree 
As  Adam,  till  he  for  misgovemance  ' 
Was  driven  out  of  his  prosperity 
To  labour,  and  to  hell,  and  to  mischance. 

Lo  Sampson,  which  that  was  annunciate 
By  the  angel,  long  ere  his  nativity  j^ 
And  was  to  God  Almighty  consecrate. 
And  stood  in  nobless  while  that  he  might  see ; 
Was  never  such  another  as  was  he, 
To  speak  of  strength,  and  thereto  hardiness ; ' 
But  to  his  wives  told  he  his  secre. 
Through  which  he  slew  himself  for  wretched- 
ness. 

Sampson,  this  noble  and  mighty  champifin, 
Withoute  weapon,  save  his  handes  tway. 
He  slew  and  all  to-rente  i"  the  li6n, 

1  According  to  the  dates  at  which  they  lived. ' 

2  The  Monk's  Tale  is  founded  in  its  main  features 
on  Boccaccio's  work,  "De  Casibus  Vironim  lUus- 
trium ; "  but  Chaucer  has  taken  the  separate  stories  of 
which  it  is  composed  from  different  authors,  and  dealt 
with  them  after  his  own  fashion. 

3  Hurt.  *  Depart. 
0  Boccaccio  opens  his  book  with  Adam,  whose  story 

is  told  at  much  greater  length  than  here.  Lydgate,  in 
his  translation  from  Boccaccio,  speaks  of  Adam  and 
Eve  as  made  "of  slime  of  the  erth  in  Damascene  the 
felde."  s  Wielded,  had  at  his  command. 


Toward  his  wedding  walking  by  the  way. 
His  false  wife  could  him  so  please,  and  pray, 
TiU  she  his  counsel  knew  ;  and  she,  untrue, 
Unto  his  foes  his  counsel  gan  bewray, 
And  him  forsook,  and  took  another  new. 

Three  hundred  foxes  Sampson  took  for  ire. 
And  all  their  tailes  he  together  band. 
And  set  the  foxes'  tailes  aU  on  fire, 
For  he  in  every  tail  had  knit  a  brand, 
And  they  burnt  all  the  comSs  of  that  land. 
And  all  their  oliv6res  ^^  and  vines  eke. 
A  thousand  men  he  slew  eke  with  his  hand. 
And  had  no  weapon  but  an  ass's  cheek. 
When  they  were  slain,  so  thirsted  him,  that 
he 
Was  well-nigh  lorn,i^  for  which  he  gan  to  pray 
That  God  would  on  his  pain  have  some  pitj. 
And  send  him  drink,  or  elles  must  he  die  ; 
And  of  this  ass's  cheek,  that  was  so  dry. 
Out  of  a  wang-tooth^'  sprang  anon  a  weU, 
Of  which  he  drank  enough,  shortly  to  say. 
Thus  help'd  him  God,  as  Judicum^^  can  tell. 

By  very  force,  at  Gaza,  on  a  night, 
Maugre  the  Philistines  of  that  cit^, 
The  gates  of  the  town  he  hath  up  plight,  i' 
And  on  his  back  y-carried  them  hath  he 
High  on  an  hill,  where  as  men  might  them  see. 
O  noble  mighty  Sampson,  lefe^'  and  dear, 
Hadst  thou  not  told  to  women  thy  secre, 
In  all  this  world  there  had  not  been  thy  peer. 

This  Sampson  never  cider  drank  nor  wine, 
Nor  on  his  head  came  razor  none  nor  shear, 
By  precept  of  the  messenger  divine  ; 
For  all  his  strengthSs  in  his  halres  were ; 
And  fully  twenty  winters,  year  by  year, 
He  had  of  Israel  the  governance ; 
But  soone  shall  he  weepe  many  a  tear, 
For  women  shall  him  bringe  to  mischance. 

Unto  his  leman  i'  Dalila  ^  he  told. 
That  in  his  haires  all  his  strengths  lay ; 
And  falsely  to  his  f oemen  she  him  sold. 
And  sleeping  in  her  barme  '^  upon  a  day 
She  made  to  clip  or  shear  his  hair  away, 
And  made  his  foemen  all  his  craft  espien. 
And  when  they  f  ounde  him  in  this  array, 
They  bound  him  fast,  and  put  out  both  his  eyen. 

But,  ere  his  hair  was  clipped  or  y-shave, 
There  was  no  bond  with  which  men  might  him 

bind ; 
But  now  is  he  in  prison  in  a  cave. 
Where  as  they  made  him  at  the  queme^o  grind. 
0  noble  Sampson,  strongest  of  mankind ! 
O  whilom  judge  in  glory  and  richess ! 
Now  may'st  thou  weepe  with  thine  eyen  blind. 
Since  thou  from  weal  art  f aU'n  to  wretchedness. 

7  Misbehaviour. 

8  Judges  xiii.  3.  Boccaccio  also  tells  the  story  of 
Samson ;  but  Chaucer  seems,  by  his  quotation  a  few 
lines  below,  to  have  taken  his  version  direct  from  the 
sacred  book.  9  Courage.         10  Tore  all  to  pieces. . 

11  Olive  trees;  French,  "oliviers." 

12  Was  near  to  perishing,  ^3  Cheek-tooth, 
u  '<  Liber  Judicum,"  the  Book  of  Judges ;  chap.  xv. 
IS  Plucked,  wrenched.         w  Loved.       i'  Mistress. 

lis  Chaucer  writes  it  "Dalida."  ''  Dap. 

so  Mill  J  from  Anglo-Saxon,  "  cyrran,"  to  turn, 
"  cweorn,"^a  mill. 
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Th'  end  of  this  caitifi  i  was  as  I  shall  say ; 
His  foemeu  made  a  feast  upon  a  day, 
And  made  him  as  their  fool  before  them  play ; 
And  this  was  in  ^  temple  of  great  array. 
But  at  the  last  he  made  a  foul  affray, 
!For  he  tvro  pillars  shook,  and  made  them  fall. 
And  down  fell  temple  and  all,  and  there  it  lay, 
And  slew  himself  and  eke  his  f oemen  all ; ' 

This  is  to  say,  the  princes  every  one ; 
And  eke  three  thousand  bodies  were  there  slain 
With  falling  of  the  great  temple  of  stone. 
Of  Sampson  now  will  I  so  more  sayn ; 
Beware  by  this  example  old  and  plain. 
That  no  man  tell  his  counsel  to  his  wife 
Of  such  thing  as  he  would  have  secret  fain, 
If  that  it  touch  his  limbes  or  his  life, 

Of  HEHODLEa  the  sov'reign  conquerotir 
Singe  his  workes'  laud  and  high  renown ; 
For  in  his  time  of  strength  he  bare  the  flow'r. 
He  slew  and  reft  the  skin  of  the  liotin  ; 
He  of  the  Centaurs  laid  the  boast  adown ; 
He  Harpies  "  slew,  the  cruel  birdes  f  eU ; 
He  golden  apples  reft  from  the  drag6n  ; 
He  drew  out  Cerberus  the  hound  of  heU. 

He  slew  the  cruel  tyrant  Busims,' 
And  made  his  horse  to  fret  *  Tiitn  flesh  and  bone ; 
He  slew  the  fiery  serpent  venomous ; 
Of  Achelous'  two  homes  brake  he  one. 
And  he  slew  Caous  in  a  cave  of  stone ; 
He  slew  the  giant  Antseus  the  strong ; 
He  slew  the  grisly  boar,  and  that  anon  ; 
And  bare  the  heav'n  upon  his  neoke  long." 

Was  never  wight,  since  that  the  world  began, 
That  slew  so  many  monsters  as  did  he ; 
Throughout  the  wide  world  his  name  ran. 
What  for  his  strength,  and  for  his  high  bounte; 
And  every  realme  went  he  for  to  see ; 
He  was  so  strong  that  no  man  might  him  let ; 
At  both  the  worlde's  ends,  as  saith  Trophee,^ 
Instead  of  boundes  he  a  pillar  set. 

A  leman  had  this  noble  champi6n. 
That  highte  Dejanira,  fresh  as  May ; 
And,  as  these  clerkes  make  mentifin, 
She  hath  Tiim  sent  a  shirte  fresh  and  gay ; 
Alas !  this  shirt,  alas  and  well-away ! 
Envenomed  was  subtUly  withal, 
That  ere  that  he  had  worn  it  half  a  day, 
It  made  his  flesh  aU  from  his  bones  fall. 

But  natheless  some  clerkes  her  excuse 
By  one,  that  highte  Nessus^  that  it  maked ; 
Be  as  be  may,  I  will  not  her  accuse ; 
But  on  his  back  this  shirt  he  wore  all  naked, 
Till  that  his  flesh  was  for  the  venom  blaked.' 

1  Wretched  man. 

2  The  Stymphalian  Birds,  which  fed  on  human  flesh. 

3  Busiris.  king  of  Egypt,  was  wont  to  samflce  all 
foreigners  coming  to  his  dominions.  Hercules  was 
seized  bound,  and  led  to  the  altar  by  his  orders,  but 
the  hero  broke  his  bonds  and  slew  the  tyrant. 

4  Devour.  .  , 
IS  A  long  time.    The  feats  of  Hercules  here  recorded 

are  not  all  those  known  as  the  "twelve  labours;'  for 
instance,  the  cleansing  of  the  Augean  stables,  and  the 
capture  of -Hippolyte's  girdle,  are  not  in  this  hst,_other 
and  less  famous  deeds  of  the  hero  taking  their  place 
For  this   however,  we  must  accuse  not  Ohauoer,  but 

'   Boethius,  whom  .he   has  almost  literally  translated, 

'    though  with  some  change  of  order. 


And  when  he  saw  none  other  remedy, 
In  bote  coals  he  hath  himseUe  raked. 
For  with  no  venom  deigned  he  to  die. 

Thus  starf  8  this  worthy  mighty  Hercules. 
Lo,  who  may  trust  on  Fortune  any  throw?' 
For  him  that  foUoweth  all  this  world  of  pres,i» 
Ere  he  be  ware,  is  often  laid  full  low ; 
Full  wise  is  he  that  can  himselfe  know. 
Beware,  for  when  that  Fortune  list  to  glose, 
Then  waiteth  she  her  man  to  overthrow. 
By  such  a  way  as  he  would  least  suppose. 

The  mighty  throne,  the  precious  treas6r. 
The  glorious  sceptre,  and  royal  majesty, 
That  had  the  king  NABnOHODOUOSOR, 
With  tongue  unnethes  ^  may  described  be. 
He  twice  won  Jerusalem  the  cit^, 
The  vessels  of  the  temple  he  with  him  lad ;" 
At  Babylone  was  his  sov'reign  see,^^ 
In  which  his  glory  smd  delight  he  had. 

The  fairest  children  of  the  blood  roySl 
Of  Israel  he  did  do  "  geld  anon, 
And  maked  each  of  them  to  be  his  thrall.^^ 
Amonges  others  Daniel  was  one. 
That  was  the  wisest  child  of  every  one ; 
For  he  the  dreames  of  the  king  expounded, 
Where  in  Chaldaea  clerke  was  there  none 
That  wiste  to  what  fine^^  his  dreames  sounded. 

This  proude  king  let  make  a  statue  of  gold 
Sixty  cubites  long,  and  seven  in  bread'. 
To  which  image  bothe  young  and  old 
Commanded  he  to  lout,^'  and  have  in  dread. 
Or  in  a  furnace,  full  of  flames  red. 
He  should  be  burnt  that  woulde  not  obey : 
But  never  would  assente  to  that  deed 
Daniel,  nor  his  younge  fellows  tway. 

This  king  of  kinges  proud  was  and  elate ; 
He  ween'd^^  that  God,  that  sits  in  majesty, 
Mights  him  not  bereave  of  his  estate  j 
But  suddenly  he  lost  his  dignity, 
And  like  a  beast  he  seemed  for  to  be, 
And  ate  hay  as  an  ox,  and  lay  thereout 
In  rain,  with  wilde  beastes  walked  he. 
Till  certain  time  was  y-come  about. 

And  like  an  eagle's  feathers  wax'd  his  hairs, 
His  nailes  like  a  birde's  clawes  were, 
TUl  God  released  him  at  certain  years, 
And  gave  him  wit ;  and  then  with  many  a  tear 
He  thanked  God,  and  ever  his  life  in  fear 
Was  he  to  do  amiss,  or  more  trespaoe : 
And  tin  that  time  he  laid  was  on  his  bier. 
He  knew  that  God  was  fuU  of  might  and  grace. 

His  sone,  which  that  highte  Balthasae, 
That  held  the  regne  ^^  after  his  father's  day, 

s  One  of  the  manuscripts  has  a  marginal  reference 
to  "Tropheus  vates  Chaldseoinim ;"  but  it  is  not  known 
what  author  Chaucer  meant — unless  the  reference  is  to 
a  passage  in  the  "  Filostrato  "  of  Boccaccio,  on  which 
Ohaucer  founded  his  "Troilus  and  Oressida,"  and 
which  Lydgate  mentions,  under  the  name  of  "  Trophe," 
as  having  b^en  translated  by  Chaucer. 

1  Blackened.  8  i)ied. 

8  For  a  moment. 

10  Near ;  French,  "  pres ; "  the  meaning  seems  to  be, 
this  nearer,  lower  world,  u  Scarcely. 

12  Took  away.  "  13  Seat.  "  Caused. 

JO  Slave.  16  End. 

17  Bow  down,  do  honour.  18  Thought. 

19  Possessed  the  kingdom. 
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He  by  his  father  ooulde  not  beware, 

For  proud  he  was  of  heart  and  of  array ; 

And  eke  an  idolaster  was  he  aye. 

His  high  estate  assured  ^  him  in  pride ; 

But  Fortune  cast  him  down,  and  there  he  lay, 

And  suddenly  his  regne  gan  divide. 

A  feast  he  made  unto  his  lordes  all 
Upon  a  time,  and  made  them  blithe  be, 
And  then  his  offioSres  gan  he  call ;' 
"  Go,  brings  forth  the  vessels,"  saide  he, 
"  Which  that  my  father  in  his  prosperity 
Out  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  reft, 
And  to  our  highS  goddes  thanke  we 
Of  honour,  that  our  elders  *  with  us  left." 

His  wife,  his  lordes,  and  his  concubines 
Aye  dranke,  while  their  appetites  did  last. 
Out  of  these  noble  vessels  sundry  wines. 
And  on  a  wall  this  king  his  eyen  cast. 
And  saw  an  hand,  armless,  that  wrote  full  fast ; 
For  fear  of  which  he  quaked,  and  sighed  sore. 
This  hand,  that  Balthasar  so  sore  aghast,^ 
Wrote  Mane,  tekel,  phares,  and  no  more. 
.    In  all  that  land  magician  was  there  none 
That  could  expounde  what  this  letter  meant. 
But  Daniel  expounded  it  anon, 
And  said,  "  O  King,  God  to  thy  father  lent 
Glory  and  honour,  regne,  treasure,  rent ;  * 
And  he  was  proud,  and  nothing  God  he  drad ; " 
And  therefore  God  great  wreohe  ^  upon  him 

sent. 
And  him  bereft  the  regne  that  he  had. 

"  He  was  cast  out  of  manne's  company ; 
With  asses  was  his  habitati6n ; 
And  ate  hay,  as  a  beast,  in  wet  and  dry, 
Till  that  he  knew  by  grace  and  by  reas6u 
That  God  of  heaven  hath  domination 
O'er  every  regne,  and  every  creature  ; 
And  then  had  God  of  him  compassion, 
And  him  restor'd  his  regne  and  his  figtire. 

"Eke  thou,  that  art  his  son,  art  proud  also. 
And  knowest  all  these  thinges  verily; 
And  art  rebel  to  God,  and  art  his  foe. 
Thou  drankest  of  his  vessels  boldely ; 
Thy  wife  eke,  and  thy  wenches,  sinfully 
Drank  of  the  same  vessels  sundry  wines. 
And  heried'  false  goddes  cursedly  ;* 
Therefore  to  thee  y-shapen  '  full  great  pine  "  is. 

"This  hand  was  sent  from  God,  that  on  the 
wall 
Wrote  Mane,  tekel,  phwres,  trusts  me ; 
Thy  reign  is  done ;  thou  weighest  naught  at  all ; 
Divided  is  thy  regne,  and  it  shall  be 
To  MedSs  and  to  Persians  giv'n,"  quoth  he. 
And  thilke  same  night  this  king  was  slaw ;  ^^ 
And  Darius  occupied  his  degree, 
Though  he  thereto  had  neither  right  nor  law. 

Lordings,  example  hereby  may  ye  take. 
How  that  in  lordship"  is  no  sickemess ;  ^^ 

3  Siamayed. 
6  Vengeance. 


1  Gonflrmed. 
4  Bevenue. 
7  Praised. 
9  Decreed. 
11  Slain. 


3  Forefathers. 

5  Dreaded. 

8  Impiously. 
10  Punishment. 
12  Power. 


13  Security. 


w  Chaucer  has  taken  the  story  of  Zenobia  from  Boc- 
caccio's work  "  De  Claris  MuUeribus." 
u  Npble  qualities.  16  Persia. 


For  when  that  Fortune  will  a  man  forsake. 
She  bears  a^ay  his  regne  and  his  rich6ss. 
And  eke  his  friendes  bothe  more  and  less, 
For  what   man  that   hath   friendes  through 

fortune, 
Mishap  will  make  them  enemies,  I  guess  ; 
This  proverb  is  full  sooth,  and  full  oommline. 

Zenobia,  of  Palmyrie  the  queen," 
As  write  Persians  of  her  noblSss, 
So  worthy  was  in  armes,  and  so  keen. 
That  no  wight  passed  her  in  hardiness. 
Nor  in  line&ge,  nor  other  gentleness." 
Of  the  king's  blood  of  Perse  i"  is  she  descended ; 
I  say  not  that  she  hadde  most  fairness. 
But  of  her  shape  she  might  not  be  amended. 

From  her  childhood  I  finde  that  she  fled 
Office  of  woman,  and  to  woods  she  went, 
And  many  a  wilde  harte's  blood  she  shed 
With  arrows  broad  that  she  against  them  sent ; 
She  was  so  swift,  that  she  anon  them  hent.^' 
And  when  that  she  was  older,  she  would  kill 
Lions,  leopS^rds,  and  beares  all  to-rent, 
And  in  her  armes  wield  them  at  her  will. 

She  durst  the  wUde  beastes'  dennes  seek, 
And  runnen  in  the  mountains  all  the  night. 
And  sleep  under  a  bush  ;  and  she  could  eke 
Wrestle'by  very  force  and  very  might 
With  any  young  man,  were  he  ne'er  so  wight ;  l^ 
There  mighte  nothing  in  her  armes  stond. 
She  kept  her  maidenhood  from  every  wight, 
To  no  man  deigned  she  for  to  be  bond. 

But  at  the  last  her  friendes  have  her  married 
To  Odenate,!'  a  prince  of  that  country ; 
All  were  it  so,  that  she  them  longe  tarried. 
And  ye  shall  understands  how  that  he 
Hadde  such  fantasies  as  hadde  she ; 
But  natheless,  when  they  were  knit  in  fere,*" 
They  Uv'd  in  joy,  and  in  felicity. 
For  each  of  them  had  other  lef  e  ^  and  dear. 

Save  one  thing,  that  she  never  would  assent. 
By  no  way,  that  he  shouldS  by  her  lie 
But  ones,  for  it  was  her  plain  intent 
To  have  a  child,  iiie  world  to  multiply ; 
And  all  so  soon  as  that  she  might  espy 
That  she  was  not  vrith  childe  by  that  deed. 
Then  would  she  suffer  him  do  his  fantasy 
Eftsoon,^  and  not  but  ones,  out  of  dread.^ 

And  if  she  were  with  child  at  thilke  cast, 
No  more  should  he  playS  thilke  game 
Till  fully  forty  dayes  were  past ; 
Then  would  she  once  suffer  him  do  the  same. 
AU'^  were  this  Odenatus  wild  or  tame. 
He  got  no  more  of  her ;  for  thus  she  said. 
It  was  to  vrives  lechery  and  shame 
In  other  case  ^  if  that  men  with  them  play'd. 

Two  sones  by  this  Odenate  had  she. 
The  which  she  kept  in  virtue  and  lettrure.'^s 
But  now  unto  our  tale  turne  we ; 

17  Caught.  18  Active,  nimble. 

19  Odenatus,  who,  for  his  servioes  to  the  Eomans, 
received  from  Gallienus  the  title  of  "Augustus ;"  he  was 
assassinated  in  A.D.  266— not,  it  was  believed,  without 
the  connivance  of  Zenobia,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  20  Together.  '^  Loved. 

22  Again.  23  Doubt.  24  Whether. 

25  On  other  terms,  in  other  wise.      2^  Learning. 
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I  say,  so  worshipful  a,  oreatfire, 
And  wise  therewith,  and  large  with  measfire,^ 
So  penlble  '  in  the  war,  and  courteous  eke, 
Nor  more  labour  might  in  war  endure, 
Was  none,  though  all  this  worlds  men  should 
seek. 

Her  rich  array  it  mighte  not  be  told, 
As  well  in  vessel  ^  as  in  her  clothing ; 
She  was  all  clad  in  pierrie  *  and  in  gold. 
And  eke  she  lefte  not,"  for  no  hunting, 
To  have  of  sundry  tongues  full  knowing, 
When  that  she  leisure  had,  and  for  t'  intend  ^j 
To  learue  bookes  was  all  her  liking. 
How  she  in  virtue  might  her  life  dispend. 

And,  shortly  of  this  story  for  to  treat, 
So  doughty  was  her  husband  and  eke  she, 
That  they  conquered  many  regnes  great 
In  th'  Orient,  with  many  a  fair  city 
Appertinent  unto  the  majesty 
Of  Bome,  and  with  strong  hande  held  them  fast. 
Nor  ever  might  their  foemen  do'  them  flee. 
Aye  while  that  Odenatus'  dayes  last'. 

Her  battles,  whoso  list  them  for  to  read. 
Against  Sapor  the  king,^  and  other  mo', 
And  how  that  all  this  process  fell  in  deed. 
Why  she  oonqufir'd,  and  what  title  thereto, 
And  after  of  her  mischief  and  her  woe, 
How  that  she  was  besieged  and  y-take, 
Let  him  unto  my  master  Petrarch  go. 
That  writes  enough  of  this,  I  undertake. 

When  Odenate  was  dead,  she  mightily 
The  regne  held,  and  with  her  proper  hand 
Against  her  foes  she  fought  so  cruelly. 
That  there  n'as'"  king  nor  prince  in  all  that 

land. 
That  was  not  glad,  if  he  that  grace  fand 
That  she  would  not  upon  his  land  warray ;  ^^ 
With  her  they  maden  Slli&nce  by  bond, 
To  be  in  peace,  and  let  her  ride  and  play. 

The  emperor  of  Borne,  Claudius, 
Nor,  hiiji  before,  the  Eoman  GaUien, 
Durste  never  be  so  courageofis, 
Nor  no  Armenian,  nor  Egyptien, 
Nor  Syrian,  nor  no  Arabien, 
Within  the  fielde  durste  with  her  fight. 
Lest  that  she  would  them  with  her  handes  sl6ii,^2 
Or  with  her  meinie  ^^  putte  them  to  flight. 

In  kinges'  habit  went  her  sones  two. 
As  heires  of  their  father's  regnes  all ; 
And  Heremanno  and  Timola6 
Their  names  were,  as  Persians  them  call. 
But  aye  Fortfine  hath  in  her  honey  gall ; 
This  mighty  queene  may  no  while  endui-e ; 
Fortune  out  of  her  regne  made  her  fall 
To  wretchedness  and  to  mis&dveutlire. 

1  Bountiful  with  due  moderation.  2  Laborious. 

3  Plate;  French,  "vaisselle." 

4  Precious  stones.  *  Did  not  neglect. 
6  Apply.  '  Make. 

8  Of  Persia,  who  made  the  Emperor  Valerian  prisoner, 
conquered  Syria,  and  was  pressing  triumphantly  west- 
ward, when  he  was  met  and  defeated  by  Odenatus  and 
Zenobia. 

9  Misfortune.         l"  Was  not. 

U  Make  war.  12  Slay.  13  Troops. 

M  In  A.D.  270.        15  Resolved,  prepared. 

16  look.  1'  According  to.        is  loaded. 


Aurelian,  when  that  the  governance 
Of  Bome  came  into  his  handes  tway,i* 
He  shopei'  upon  this  queen  to  do  vengeance ; 
And  with  his  legi6ns  he  took  his  way 
Toward  Zenobie,  and,  shortly  for  to  say. 
He  made  her  flee,  and  at  tlife  last  her  hent,i' 
And  f etter'd  her,"  anji  eke  her  children  tway. 
And  won  the  land,  and  home  to    Bome  ho 
went.  , 

Amonges  other  thinges  that  he  wan. 
Her  oar,  that  was  with  gold  wrought  and  pierrie. 
This  greate  Soman,  this  Aurelian 
Hath  with  him  led,  for  that  men  should  it  see. 
Before  in  his  triumphe  walked  she 
With  gilte  chains  upon  her  neck  hanging ; 
Crowned  she  was,  as  after  i'  her  degree. 
And  fuU  of  pierrie  charged  i^  her  clothing. 

Alas,  Portdne !  she  that  whilom  was 
Dreadful  to  kinges  and  to  emperotirs. 
Now  galethi'  all  the  people  on  her,  alas ! 
And  she  that  helmed  was  in  starke  stowres,^'' 
And  won  by  force  townes  strong  and  tow'rs, 
Shall  on  her  head  now  wear  a  vitremite ;  i 
And  she  that  bare  the  sceptre  full  of  floVrs 
Shall  bear  a  distaff,  her  cost  for  to  quite.'"! 

Although  that  Nero  were  as  vicious 
As  any  fiend  that  lies  f uU  low  adown, 
Yet  he,  as  telleth  us  Suetonius,^ 
This  wide  world  had  in  subjectiofin, 
Both  East  and  West,  South  and  Septentriofin. 
Of  rubies,  sapphires,  and  of  pearles  white 
Were  all  his  clothes  embroider'd  up  and  down, 
For  he  in  gemmes  greatly  gan  delight. 

More  delicate,  more  pompous  of  array. 
More  proud,  was  never  emperor  than  he ; 
That  ilke  cloth  2*  that  he  had  worn  one  day. 
After  that  time  he  would  it  never  see ; 
Nettes  of  gold  thread  had  he  great  plenty. 
To  fish  in  Tiber,  when  him  list  to  play ; 
His  lustes  were  as  law,  in  his  degree, 
For  Fortune  as  his  friend  would  him  obey. 

He  Bome  burnt  for  his  delicac;f ;  ^ 
The  senators  he  slew  upon  a  day. 
To  heare  how  that  men  would  weep  and  cry ; 
And  slew  his  brother,  and  by  his  sister  lay. 
His  mother  made  he  in  piteous  array ; 
For  he  her  wombe  alitte,  to  behold 
Where  he  conceived  was ;  so  well-away ! 
That  he  so  little  of  his  mother  told.'' 

No  tear  out  of  his  eyen  for  that  sight 
Came ;  but  he  said,  a  fair-woman  was  she. 
Great  wonder  is,  how  that  he  could  or  might 
Be  doomesman  27  of  her  deade  beauty : 
The  wine  to  bringg  him  commanded  he. 
And  drank  anon ;  none  other  woe  he  made. 

19  Yelleth,  shouteth. 

20  Wore  helmet  in  obstinate  battles. 

SI  The  signification  of  this  word,  which  is  spelled  in 
several  ways,  is  not  known.     Skinner's  explanation, 

'  another  attire,"  founded  on  the  spelling  "  autremite." 
is  obviously  insutBoient. 

22  To  spin  for  her  maintenance. 

23  Great  part  of  this  "tragedy"  of  Sero  is  really 
borrowed,  however,  from  the  "Eomanoe  of  the  Rose  '• 

24  Same  robe. 

25  Pleasure  26  go  Uttle  valued. 
27  Judge,  critic, 
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When  might  is  joined  unto  cruelty, 
Alas !  too  deepS  will  the  venom  wade. 

In  youth  a  master  had  this  empero4r. 
To  teache  him  lettrure  ^  and  courtesy ; 
For  of  morality  he  was  the  flow'r, 
As  in  his  time,  but  if'  bookes  lie. 
And  while  this  master  had  of  him  maat'r^, 
He  made  him  so  conning  and  ao  souple,' 
That  longS  iime  it  was  ere  tyranny, 
Or  any  vioB,  durst  in  him  uncouple.* 

This  Seneca,  of  which  that  I  devise,^ 
Because  Nero  had  of  him  suche  dread, 
For  he  from  vices  would  him  aye  chastise 
Discreetly,  as  by  word,  and  not  by  deed ; 
"  Sir,"  he  would  say,  "  an  emperor  must  need 
Be  virtuous,  and  hatg  tyranny." 
For  which  he  made  him  in  a  bath  to  bleed 
On  both  his  armes,  till  he  muste  die. 

This  Nero  had  eke  of  a  custumanoe  ^ 
In  youth  against  his  master  for  to  rise ;' 
Which  afterward  he  thought  a  great  grievance ; 
Therefore  he  made  him  dien  in  this  wise. 
But  natheless  this  Seneca  the  wise 
Chose  in  a  bath  to  die  in  this  manngre. 
Rather  than  have  another  tormentise ;  ? 
And  thus  hath  Nero  slain  his  master  dear. 

Now  fell  it  so,  that  Fortune  list  no  longer 
The  highe  pride  of  Nero  to  cherice ;' 
For  though  he  were  strong,  yet  was  she  stronger. 
She  thoughts  thus  ;  "  By  God,  I  am  too  nice  i" 
To  set  a  man,  that  is  full  fiU'd  of  vice, 
In  high  degree,  and  emperor  him  caU! 
By  God,  out  of  his  seat  I  will  him  trice ! " 
When  he  least  weeneth,!^  soonest  shall  he  fall." 

The  people  rose  upon  him  on  a  night, 
For  his  default ;  and  when  he  it  espied, 
Out  of  his  doors  anon  he  hath  him  dight  i' 
Alone,  and  where  he  ween'd  t'  have  been  allied,^* 
He  knocked  fast,  and  aye  the  more  he  cried 
The  faster  shutte  they  their  doores  all ; 
Then  wist  he  well  he  had  himself  misgied,^' 
And  went  his  way,  no  longer  durst  he  call. 

The  people  cried  and  rumbled  up  and  down. 
That  with  his  eares  heard  he  how  they  said ; 
"  Where  is  this  false  tyrant,  this  Neroun  ?" 
For  fear  almost  out  of  his  wit  he  braid,^" 
And  to  his  goddSs  piteously  he  pra,y'd 
For  succour,  but  it  mights  not  betide  ; 
For  dread  of  this  he  thoughts  that  he  died, 
And  ran  into  a  garden  him  to  hide. 

And  in  this  garden  found  he  chnrles  tway, 
That  sattS  by  a  firS  great  and  red ; 
And  to  these  churlSs  two  he  gan  to  pray 
To  slay  him,  and  to  girden"  oft  his  head. 
That  to  his  body,  when  that  he  were  dead, 

I  learning,  letters.  »  Unless. 
B  So  intelligent  and  pliable. 

*  Let  itself  loose,  like  a  hound  released  from  the  leash, 
a  jelL  8  Habit. 

7  To  rise  up  in  his  master's  presence,  out  of  respect. 

8  Torture.  '  Cherish.  "  Foolish. 

II  Thrust ;  from  Anglo-Saxon,  "  thriocan." 
H  Expecteth.       '  "  Betaken  himself. 
M  Begarded  with  friendship, 
w  Misguided,  misled.  "  went. 
17  g(^]io  i**  Infamy. 
19  He  knew  no  better  counsel ;  there  was  no  other 

resource. 


Were  no  despltS  done  for  his  defame. i' 
Himself  he  slew,  he  coud  no  better  rede  ji' 
Of  which  Fort<ine  laugh'd  and  hadde  game.'''' 

Was  never  capitain  under  a  king. 
That  regnes  more  put  in  subjectiofin. 
Nor  stronger  was  in  field  of  allS  tiling 
As  in  his  time,  nor  greater  of  renown, 
Nor  more  pompous  in  high  presumptiofin. 
Than  Holofeenes,  whom  Fortfine  aye  kiss'd 
So  lik'rously,  and  led  him  up  and  down, 
Till  that  his  head  was  off  ere  that  he  wist. 

Not  only  that  this  world  had  of  him  awe, 
For  losing  of  lichess  and  liberty ; 
But  he  made  every  man  reny  his  law.'i 
Nabuohod6nos&r  was  God,  said  he ; 
None  other  Godde  should  honofired  be. 
Against  his  hest  ^  there  dare  no  wight  trespace, 
Save  in  Bethulia,  a  strong  cit^. 
Where  EMchim  priest  was  of  that  place. 

But  take  keep  ^^  of  the  death  of  Holof  em ; 
Amid  his  host  he  drunken  lay  at  night 
Within  his  tente,  large  as  is  a  hem  ;^ 
And  yet,  for  all  his  pomp  and  all  his  might, 
Judith,  a  woman,  as  he  lay  upright 
Sleeping,  his  head  off  smote,  and  from  his  tent 
Full  privily  she  stole  from  every  wight, 
And  with  his  head  unto  her  town  she  went. 

What  needeth  it  of  king  Antiochus  ^ 
To  tell  his  high  and  royal  majesty, 
His  great  pride,  and  his  workes  venomous  ? 
For  such  another  was  there  none  as  he ; 
Reads  what  that  he  was  in  Macoabee. 
And  read  the  proudS  wordSs  that  he  said, 
And  why  he  fell  from  his  prosperity, 
And  in  an  hill  how  wretchedly  he  died. 

Fortflne  him  had  enhanced  so  Ss.  pride, 
That  verily  he  ween'd  he  might  attain 
Unto  the  starrSs  upon  every  side. 
And  in  a  balance  weighen  each  mountain. 
And  all  the  floodSs  of  the  sea  restrain. 
And  GoddS's- people  had  he  most  in  hate  ; 
Them  would  he  slay  in  torment  and  in  pain, 
Weening  that  God  might  not  his  pride  abate. 

And  for  that  Nicanor  and  Timothee 
With  JewSs  werS  vanquish'd  mightily,  ^^ 
Unto  the  Jewes  such  an  hate  had  Vi, 
That  he  bade  graith  his  oar'''  full  hastily, 
And  swore  and  saidS  full  dispiteously. 
Unto  Jerusalem  he  would  eftaoon,^ 
To  wreak  his  ire  on  it  f uU  cruelly  ; 
But  of  his  purpose  was  he  lef  full  soon. 
God  for  his  menace  him  so  sore  smote. 
With  invisible  wound  incurable. 
That  in  his  guttes  carf  it  so  and  bote,'" 

ao  Made  merry,  was  amused  by  the  sport. 

SI  Renounce  his  religion ;  so,  in  the  Man  of  Law's 
Tale  the  Sultaness  promises  her  son  that  she  will 
"reny  her  lay;"  seepage64.  "2  Commandment. 

S3  Notice.  ^  Barn. 

55  As  the  "  tragedy"  of  Holofernes  is  founded  on  the 
Book  of  Judith,  so  is  that  of  Antiochus  on  the  Seoona 
Book  of  the  Maccabees,  chap.  ix.  .      ,  t  j  . 

56  By  the  insurgents  under  tlie  leadership  of  Juaas 
Maccabeus  ;  2,Maco.  chap.  viii.  j.  ,  i„ 

2?  Prepare  his  chariot.  ^  Immediately. 


I  39  Prevented . 
30  It  SO  cut  and  gnuwed  in  his  entrails. 
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TUl  that  his  paines  were  importable  ;l 
And  certainly  the  wreohe  ^  was  reasonable, 
For  many  a  manne's  giittes  did  he  pain ; 
But  from  hia  purpose,  cura'd'  and  danmable, 
For  all  his  smart  he  would  him  not  restrain ; 

But  bade  anon  apparaile  *  hia  host. 
And  suddenly,  ere  he  was  of  it  ware, 
God  daunted  all  hia  pride,  and  all  his  boast ; 
For  he  so  sore  fell  out  of  his  ohare,^ 
That  it  his  limbes  and  his  skin  to-tare, 
So  that  he  neither  mighte  go  nor  ride ; 
But  in  a  chaire  men  about  him  bare. 
Alls  forbruised  bothe  back  and  side. 

The  wreche  ^  of  God  him  smote  so  cruelly, 
That  through  his  body  wicked  wormes  crept. 
And  therewithal  he  atank  so  horribly 
That  none  of  all  hia  meinie  ^  that  him  kept. 
Whether  so  that  he  woke  or  elles  slept, 
Ne  mighte  not  of  him  the  stink  endure. 
In  this  miachlef  he  wailed  and  eke  wept. 
And  knew  God  Lord  of  every  creatfire. 

To  all  his  host,  and  to  himself  also. 
Pull  wlatsom  ^  was  the  stink  of  his  carrain  ; ' 
No  manne  might  him  beare  to  and  fro. 
And  in  this  stink,  and  this  horrible  pain, 
He  starf  "  full  wretchedly  in  a  mountain. 
Thus  hath  this  robber,  and  this  homicide. 
That  many  a  manne  made  to  weep  and  plain. 
Such  guerdon  i"  as  belongeth  unto  pride. 

The  story  of  Alexander  ia  so  commtine. 
That  ev'ry  wight  that  hath  discretiotin 
Hath  heard  somewhat  or  all  of  hia  forttine. 
This  wide  world,  as  in  oonclusioto, " 
He  won  by  strength ;  or,  for  his  high  renown, 
They  were  glad  for  peace  to  iim  to  send. 
The  pride  and  boast  of  man  he  laid  adown, 
Whereso  he  came,  unto  the  worlde's  end. 

Comparison  yet  '^'^  never  might  be  maked 
Between  him  and  another  conquerotir ; 
For  all  thia  world  for  dread  of  him  had  quaked ; 
He  was  of  knighthood  and  of  freedom  flow'r : 
Fortfiue  him  made  the  heir  of  her  hono'ur. 
Save  wine  and  women,  nothing  might  assuage 
His  high  intent  in  armes  and  labofir, 
So  was  he  full  of  leonine  courage,  i 

What  praise  were  it  to  him,  though  I  you  told 
Of  Darius,  and  a  hundred  thousand  mo', 
Of  kinges,  princes,  dukes,  and  earles  bold. 
Which  he  couquSr'd,  and  brought  them  into 

woe? 
I  say,  aa  far  as  man  may  ride  or  go. 
The  world  was  his,  why  should  I  more  devise  V^ 
For,  though  I  wrote  or  told  you  evermo', 
Of  his  knighthood  it  mights  not  suffice. 

Twelve  years  he  reigned,  as  saith  Maccabee ; 
Philippe's  son  of  Maoedon  he  was, 
That  first  was  king  in  Greece  the  country.' 
O  worthy  gentle  i*  Alexander,  alas 

1  Unendurable.  2  Vengeance.  8  Inlpioua. 

4  Prepare.  ^  Chariot.  6  Servants. 

7  Loathsome  ;  from   Anglo-Saxon, '  "wlffltan,"    to 
loathe.  8  Body.  9  Died. 

10  Recompenae.  ^i  To  sum  up  his  career. 

12  Moreover.  13  Tell.  "  Noble. 

15  The  highest  cast  on  a  diolng-oube;  here  represent- 
lag  the  highest  favour  of  fortune.  is  Generosity. 


That  ever  should  thee  fallS  such  a  case  ! 
Empoison'd  df  thine  owen  folk  thoU  were  ; 
Thy  six  15  Fortune  hath  tum'd  into  an  ace. 
And  yet  for  thee  she  weptg  never  a  tear. 
Who  shall  me  give  teares  to  complain 
The  death  of  gentil^ss,  and  of  franchise,!' 
That  aU  this  worlde  had  in  his  demaine," 
And  yet  he  thought  it  mightB  not  suffice, 
So  full  was  his  corSgei^  of  high  emprise? 
Alas !  who  shall  me  helpe  to  indite 
False  Fortfine,  and  poison  to  despise  ? 
The  whiche  two  of  all  this  woe  I  wite." 

By  wisdom,  manhood,  and  by  great  labour. 
From  humbleness  to  royal  majesty 
TTp  rose  he,  Jniros  the  Conqueroftr, 
That  won  all  th'  Occident,™  by  land  and  sea. 
By  strength  of  hand  or  elles  by  treatjf, 
And  unto  Rome  made  them  tributary ; 
And  since  21  of  Eome  the  emperor  was  he. 
Till  that  Fort&ie  wax'd  his  adversary. 

O  mighty  Caesar,  that  in  Thessaly 
Against  POMPBins,  father  thine  in  law,'^ 
That  of  th'  Orient  had  all  the  chivaby, 
As  far  as  that  the  day  begins  to  daw, 
That  through  thy  knighthood  hast  them  take 

and  slaw,''* 
Save  fewe  folk  that  with  Pompeius  fled; 
Through  which  thou  put  all  th'  Orient  in  awe ; 
Thanks  FortflnS  that  so  well  thee  sped. 

But  now  a  little  while  I  wiU  bewail 
Tliis  Pompeius,  this  noble  govern6r 
Of  Rome,  which  that  fled  at  this  battaile ; 
I  say,  one  of  his  men,  a  false  trait6r. 
His  head  off  smote,  to  winne  him  fav6r 
Of  Julius,  and  him  the  head  he  brought ; 
Alas  !  Pompey,  of  th'  Orient  couquer6r. 
That  Fortune  unto  such  a  fine''*  thee  brought ! 

To  Eome  again  repaired  Julius, 
With  his  triumphs  laureate  fuU  high ; 
But  on  a  time  Brutus  and  Casaius, 
That  ever  had  of  his  estate  env^, 
Full  privily  have  made  conspiraoj^ 
Against  this  Julius  in  subtle  wise ; 
And  cast®  the  place  in  which  he  .shoulde  die,' 
With  bodekins,''^  as  I  shall  you  devise.''' 

This  Julius  to  the  Capit61e  went 
Upon  a  day,  as  he  was  wont  to  gon ; 
And  in  the  Capitol  anon  him  hent  ^8 
This  false  Brutus,  and  his  other  fone, 
And  sticked  him  with  bodekius  anon 
With  many  a  wound,  and  thus  they  let  him  lie. 
But  never  groan'd  he  at  no  stroke  but  one. 
Or  else  at  two,  but  if*'  the  story  lie. 

So  manly  was  this  Julius  of  heart, 
And  so  well  loVd  estately  honesty,^" 
That,  though  his  deadly  woundSs  sorS  smert,'i 
His  mantle  o'er  his  hippes  casts  he, 
That  no  matt  shoulde  see  his  privity  i 

1?  Government,  dominioni  18  Spirit. 

19  Blame.  so  West.  21  Afterwards. 

|S2  He  had  married  his  daughter  Julia  to  Csesar;  but 
she  died  six  years  before  Pompey's  final  overthrow. 
^^  Slain ;  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.C.  48. 
24  End.  26  Arranged.  26  Baggers. 

27  Belate.  28  Assailed.  so  Unless. 

30  Dignified  propriety.  ai  Pained  him; 
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And  aa  he  lay  a-dylng  in  a  trance, 
And  wistS  verily  that  dead  was  he, 
Of  honesty  yet  had  he  rememhr&nce. 

Luoan,  to  thee  this  story  I  recommend, 
And  to  Sneton',  and  Valerie  also, 
That  of  this  story 'write  word  and  end  ;i 
How  that  to  these  great  conquer6r'es  two 
Fortune  was  first  a  friend,  and  since-  a  foe. 
No  manue  trust  upon  her  f  avovir  long, 
But  have  her  in  await  ^  for  evermo' ; 
Witness  on  all  these  conquer6rSa  strong. 

The  riohe  Cb(esus,  whilom  king  of  Lyde,-T- 
Of  which  Croesus  Cyrus  him  sore  drad,^ — 
Yet  was  he  caught  amiddes  all  his  pride. 
And  to  be  burnt  men  to  the  fire  him  lad ;  ^ 
But  such  a  rain  down  from  the  welkin  shad,' 
That  slew  the  fire,  and  made  him  to  escape  : 
But  to  beware  no  gracS  yet  he  had, 
Till  fortune  on  the  gallows  made  him  gape. 

Wieu  he  escaped  was,  he  could  not  stint ' 
For  to  begin  a  newe  war  agai^ ; 
He  weened  well,  for  ^  that  Fortfine  him  sent 
Such  hap,  that  he  escaped  through  the  rain. 
That  of  his  foes  he  mights  not  be  slain. 
And  eke  a  sweven'  on  a  night  he  mette,^" 
Of  which  he  was  so  proud,  and  eke  so  fain," 
That  he  in  vengeance  aU  his  hearts  set. 

ITpon  a  tree  he  was  set,  as  he  thought, 
Wliere  Jupiter  him  wash'd,  both  back  and  side. 
And  Phoebus  eke  a  fair  towfl  him  brought 
To  dry  him  with ;  and  therefore  wax'd  his  pride. 
And  to  his  daughter  that  stood  him  beside, 
Which  he  knew  in  high  science  to  abound, 
He  bade  her  tell  bim  what  it  signified ; 
And  she  his  dream  began  right  thus  expound. 

"The  tree,"  quoth  she,  "the  gallows  is  to 
mean. 
And  Jupiter  betokens  snow  and  rain. 
And  Phoebus,  with  his  towel  clear  and  clean. 
Those  be  the  sunne's  streames,'^  sooth  to  sayn ; 
Thou  shalt  y-hanged  be,  father,  certain ; 
Earn  shall  thee  wash,  and  sunne  shall  thee  dry." 
Thus  warned  him  full  plat  and  eke  f uU  plain 
His  daughter,  which  that  called  was  Phanie. 

1  Apparently  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  phrase, 
"ord  and  end,"  meaning  the  whole,  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  '  Afterwards. 

3  Brer  be  watchful  against  her. 

4  At  the  opening  of  the  story  of  Croesus,  Chaucer 
has  copied  from  his  own  translation  of  Boethius ;  but 
the  story  is  mainly  taken  from  the  "  Bomance  of  the 
Kose."    *  5  Led.  '  Shed,  poured. 

7  Refrain.  8  Because.  '  Dream. 

10  Dreamed.         u  Glad.  12  Bays. 

13  EingdomB.  "This  reflection,"  says  Tyrwhitt, 
"  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  one  which  followa 
soon  after  the  mention  of  Croesus  in  the  passage  just 
citedfrom  Boethius.  *  What  other  thing  bewail  the  cry- 
togs  of  tragedies  but  only  the  deeds  of  fortune,  that 
with  an  awkward  stroke  overturueth  the  realms  of 
great  nobley?'" — In  some  manuscripts,  the  four  "tra- 
gedies "  that  follow  are  placed  between  those  of  Zenobia 
and  Nero ;  but  although  the  general  reflection  with 
which  the  "tragedy"  of  Crcesus  closes  might  most  ap- 
propriately wind  up  the  whole  series,  the  general  chro- 
nological arrangement  which  is  observed  in  the  other 
cases,  recommends  the  order  followed  in  the  text. 
Besides,  since,  like  several  other  Tales,  the  Monk's 
tragedies  were  cut  short  by  the  impatience  of  the 
auditors,  it  is  more  natural  that  the  Tale  should  close 
abruptly,  than  by  such  a  rhetorical  finish  as  these  lines 
afford. 


And  hanged  was  Croesus  the  proudS  king ; 
His  royal  throng  might  him  not  avail. 
Tragedy  is  none  other  manner  thing. 
Nor  can  in  singing  crien  nor  bewail. 
But  for  that  Fortune  all  day  will  assail 
With  unware  stroke  the  regnSa ''  that  be  proud : 
For  when  men  truste  her,  then  vrill  she  fail, 
And  cover  her  bright  facS  with  a  cloud. 

0  noble,  0  worthy  Pedeo,"  glory  of  Spaiit, 
Whom  Fortune  held  so  high  in  majesty. 
Well  oughts  men  thy  piteous  death  complain. 
Out  of  thy  land  thy  brother  made  thee  flee. 
And  after,  at  a  siege,  by  subtlety. 
Thou  wert  betray'd,  and  led  unto  his  tent. 
Where  as  he  with  his  owen  hand  slew  thee. 
Succeeding  in  thy  regns  and  in  thy  rent.i' 

The  field  of  snow,  with  th'  eagle  of  black 
therein. 
Caught  vrith  the  lion,  red-colour'd  as  the  glede,!' 
He  breVd  this  cursedneas,^'  and  all  this  sin ; 
The  wicked  nest  was  worker  of  this  deed ; 
Not  CharlSa'  Oliver,  i'  that  took  aye  heed 
Of  truth  and  honour,  but  of  Armorike 
Ganilion  Oliver,  cormpt  for  meed, 
Broughtg  this  worthy  king'in  such  a  brike.™ 

O  worthy  Peteo,  King  of  Cypre,^''  also, 
That  Alisandre  won  by  high  mast'ry, 
Full  many  a  heathen  wroughtest  thou  full  woe. 
Of  which  thine  owen  lieges  had  env^ ; 
And,  for  no  thing  but  for  thy  chivalry. 
They  in  thy  bed  have  slain  thee  by  the  mor- 
row; 
Thua  can  Fortiine  her  wheel  govern  and  gie,'i 
And  out  of  joy  brings  men  iiito  sorrow. 

Of  Milan  greate  Barnabo  Visooumt, 
God  of  delight,  and  scourge  of  L^mbardy, 
Why  should  I  not  thine  infortfine  account,^ 
Since  in  estate  thou  clomben  wert  so  high  ? 
Thy  brother'a  son,  that  was  thy  double  allj', 
For  he  thy  nephew  was  and  son-in-law. 
Within  his  prison  madS  thee  to  die, 
But  why,  nor  how,  n'ot*'  I  that  thou  were 
slaw." 

14  Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Aragon,  against  whom 
his  brother  Henry  rebelled.  He  was  by  false  pre- 
tences inveigled  into  his  brother's  tent,  and  treacher- 
ously slain.  Mr  Wright  has  remarked  that  "  the  cause 
of  Pedro,  though  he  was  no  better  than  a  cruel  and 
reckless  tyrant,  was  popular  in  England  from  the  very 
circumstance  that  Prince  Edward  (the  Black  Prince) 
had  embarked  in  it." 

15  Thy4£ingdom  and  revenues. 

16  Burning  coal.  17  Wickedness,  villainy. 
18  Not  the  Oliver  of  Charlemagne— but  a  traitorous 

Oliver  of  Ai'morica,  corrupted  by  a;  bribe.  Ganilion 
was  the  betrayer  of  the  Christian  army  at  Boncesvalles 
(see  note  29,  p.  141)  ;  and  his  name  appears  to  have 
been  for  a  long  time  used  in  France  to  denote  a  traitor. 
Duguesclin,  who  betrayed  Pedro  into  his  brother's  tent, 
seems  to  be  intended  by  the  term  "  Ganilion  Oliver," 
but  if  so,  Chaucer  has  mistaken  his  name,  which  was 
Bertrand—perhaps  confounding  him,  as  Tyrwhitt  sug- 
gests, with  Oliver  de  Clisson,  another  illustrious  Breton 
of  those  times,  who  was  also  Constable  of  France,  after 
Duguesclin.  The  arms  of  the  latter  are  supposed  to  be 
described  a  little  above.  lit  Breach,  ruin. 

20  Pierre  de  Lusignan,  Bang  of  Cyprus,  who  captured 
Alexandria  in  1365  (see  note  14,  p.  17).  He  was  assas- 
sinated in  1369.  21  Guide. 

22  Beckon.  23  Know  not. 

2*  Bernabo  Tiscosti,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  deposed  and 
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Of  th'  Earl  HCOOLIIT  OF  PiSE  the  languoliri 
There  may  no  tongue  telle  for  pit^. 
But  little  out  of  Piaa  stands  a  tow'r, 
In  whiohe  tow'r  in  prison  put  was  he, 
And  with  him  be  his  little  children  three ; 
The  eldest  scarcely  five  years  was  of  age ; 
Alas !  Fortune,  it  was  great  orueltif 
Such  birdes  for  to  put  in  such  a  cage. 

Damned  was  he  to  die  in  that  pris6n ; 
For  Roger,  which  that  bishop  was  of  Pise, 
Had  on  him  made  a  false  suggestion, 
Through  which  the  people  gan  upon  him  rise. 
And  put  him  in  pris6n,  in  such  a  wise 
As  ye  have  heard ;  and  meat  and  drink  he  had 
So  small,  that  well  unneth  "^  it  might  suffice, 
And  therewithal  it  was  full  poor  and  bad. 

And  on  a  day  befell,  that  in  that  hour 
AVhen  that  his  meate  wont  was  to  be  brought. 
The  jailor  shut  the  doorgs  of  the  toVr ; 
He  heard  it  right  well,  but  he  spake  nought. 
And  in  his  heart  anon  there  fell  a  thought. 
That  they  for  hunger  woulde  do  him  dien ;' 
'  'Alas ! "  quoth  he,  "  alaa  that  I  was  wrought ! "  * 
Therewith  the  teares  f elle  from  his  eyen. 

His  youngest  son,  that  three  years  was  of  age. 
Unto  him  said,  "Father,  why  do  ye  weep! 
When  will  the  jailor  bringen  our  pottSge? 
Is  there  no  morsel  bread  that  ye  do  keep  ? 
I  am  so  hungry,  that  I  may  not  sleep. 
Now  woulde  God  lihat  I  might  sleepen  ever ! 
Then  should  not  hunger  in  my  wombe  creep ; 
There  is  no  thing,  save  bread,  that  me  were 
lever."" 

Thus  day  by  day  this  child  began  to  cry, 
Till  in  his  father's  barme^  adown  he  lay, 
And  saidS,  "  Farewell,  father,  I  must  die ; " 
And  kiss'd  his  father,  and  died  the  same  day. 
And  when  the  woeful  father  did  it  sey,' 
For  woe  his  armgs  two  he  gan  to  bite, 
And  said,  "Alas!  Fort<ine,  and  well-away ! 
To  thy  false  wheel  my  woe  all  may  I  wite."  ^ 

His  children  ween'd  ^  that  it  for  hunger  was 
That  he  his  armes  gnaVd,  and  not  for  woe, 
And  saide,  "  Father,  do  not  so,  alas ! 
But  rather  eat  the  flesh  upon  us  two. 
Our  flesh  thou  gave  us,  our  flesh  take  us  fro'. 
And  eat  enough;"    right    thus  they  to  him 

said. 
And  after  that,  within  a  day  or  two. 
They  laid  them  in  his  lap  adown,  and  died. 

Himself,  despaired,  eke  for  hunger  starf." 
Thus  ended  is  this  mighty  Earl  of  Pise ; 
From  high  estate  Fort<ine  jiway  him  carf .^^ 
Of  this  tragedy  it  ought  enough  suffice ; 
Whoso  will  hear  it  in  a  longer  wise," 
Keade  the  greate  poet  of  It&le, 


imprisoned  by  his  nephew,  and  died  a  captive  in  1385. 
His  death  is  the  latest  historical  feet  mentioned  in  the 
Tales ;  and  thus  it  throws  the  date  of  their  composition 
to  about  the  sixtieth  year  of  Chaucer's  age. 

1  Agony.  ^  With  difSculty. 

s  Cause  him  to  die.  i  *  Made,  born. 

B  Dearer.  «  Lap.  '  See. 

a  Blame,  impute.  »  Thought. 

10  Died.  "  Cut  off. 

IS  More  at  length. 


That  Dante  hight,  for  he  can  it  devise  '^ 
From  point  to  point,  not  one  word  will  he  fail. 


THE  NUN'S  PRIEST'S  TALK 

THE    PROLOGUE. 

"  Ho !  "  quoth  the  Knight,  "  good  sir,  no  more 

of  this ; 
That  ye  have  said  is  right  enough,  y-wis," 
And  muche  more ;  for  little  heaviness 
Is  right  enough  to  muche  folk,  I  guess. 
I  say  for  me,  it  is  a  great  disease,'" 
Where  as  men  have  been  in  great  wealth  and 

ease. 
To  hearen  of  their  sudden  fall,  alas ! 
And  the  contrl,ry  is  joy  and  great  solas,'' 
As  when  a  man  hath  been  in  poor  estate. 
And  climbeth  up,  and  waxeth  fortunate, 
And  there  abideth  in  prosperity ; 
Such  thing  is  gladsome,  as  it  thinketh  me. 
And  of  such  thing  were  goodly  for  to  tell." 
"  Yea,"  quoth  our  Hoste,  "  by  Saint  Paule's 

bell. 
Ye  say  right  sooth ;  this  monk  hath  clapped  '' 

loud; 
He  spake  how  Fortune  cover'd  with  a  cloud 
I  wot  not  what,  and  als'  of  a  tragedy 
Right  now  ye  heard  :  and  pardie  no  remfidy 
It  is  for  to  bewails,  nor  complain 
That  that  is  done,  and  also  it  is  pain. 
As  ye  have  said,  to  hear  of  heaviness. 
Sir  Monk,  no  more  of  this,  so  God  you  bless ; 
Your  tale  annoyeth  all  this  company ; 
Such  talking  is  not  worth  a  butterfly. 
For  therein  is  there  no  disport  nor  game ; 
Therefore,  Sir  Monks,  Dan  Piers  by  your  name, 
I  pray  you  heart'ly,  tell  us  somewhat  else. 
For  sickerly,  n'ere  clinking  of  your  bells,'' 
That  on  your  bridle  hang  on  every  side. 
By  heaven's  Idng,  that  for  us  alls  died, 
I  should  ere  this,  have  fallen  down  for  sleep, 
Although  the  slough  had  been  never  so  deep ; 
Then  had  your  tale  been  all  told  in  vain. 
For  certainly,  as  these  olerkSs  sayn. 
Where  as  a  man  may  have  no  audience. 
Nought  helpeth  it  to  telle  his  sentence. 
And  well  I  wot  the  substance  is  in  me, 
If  anything  shall  well  reported  be. 
Sir,  say  somewhat  of  hunting,"  I  you  pray." 
"Nay,"  quoth  the  Monk,  "  I  have  no  lust  to 

play;M 
Npw  let  another  tell,  as  I  have  told."  ^^ 

TTlien  spake  our  Host  with  rudS  speech  and  bold, 
And  said  unto  the  NunnS's  Priest  anon, 


1!  Relate.  The  story  of  TJ^golino  is  told  in  the  33a 
canto  of  the  "Inferno."  14  Of  a  surety. 

15  Source  of  distress,  annoyance. 

16  Delight,  comfort.  17  Talked. 

18  Were  It  «ot  for  the  jingling  of  your  bridle-bells. 
See  note  13,  page  19. 

i»  The  request  is  justifled  by  the  description  of  the 
Monk  in  the  Prologue  as  "an  out-rider,  that  loved 
venery ; "  see  page  19. 

so  I  have  no  fondness  for  jesting. 


THE  NUN'S  PRIEST'S  TAL$. 


>«S 


"Come  near,  tliou  Priest,  come  hither,  thou 

Sir  John,^ 
Tell  us  such  thing  as  may  our  heartes  glade." 
Be  blithe,  although  thou  ride  upon  a  jade. 
What  though  thine  horse  be  bothS  foul  and 

lean? 
If  he  will  serve  thee,  reck  thou  not  a  bean  ; 
Look  that  thine  heart  be  merry  evermo'." 
"  Yes,  Host,"  quoth  he,  "  so  may  I  ride  or  go, 
But^  I  be  merry,  y-wis  I  will  be  blamed." 
And  right  anon  his  tale  he  hath  attamed ; ' 
And  thus  he  said  unto  us  every  one. 
This  sweetb  priest,  this  goodly  man.  Sir  John. 


THE  TALE.' 

A  poor  widow,  somedeal  y-stept '  in  age. 

Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  poor  cott&ge. 

Beside  a  grove,  standing  in  a  dale. 

This  widow,  of  which  I  telle  you  my  tale, 

Since  thilke  day  that  she  was  last  a  wife, 

In  patience  led  a  full  simple  life, 

For  little  was  her  chattel  and  her  rent.' 

By  husbandry  '  of  such  as  Grod  her  sent; 

She  found"  herself,  and  eke  her  daughters  twp. 

Three  large  sowes  had  she,  and  no  mp' ; 

Three  kine,  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte  Mail. 

Full  sooty  was  her  boi^'r,^"  and  eke  her  hall, 

In  which  she  ate  full  many  a  slender  mea^. 

Of  poignant  sauce  knew  she  never  a  dral.-'^ 

No  dainty  morsel  passed  through  her  throat ; 

Her  diet  was  accordant  to  her  cotOj,'? 

Bepletion  her  made  never  sick ;  - " 

Attemper^  diet  was  all  her  physic,^ 

And  exercise,  and  hearte's  suffisance.^* 

The  goute  let  her  nothing  ''  for  to  dancej\ 

Nor  apoplexy  shentS  '^  not'her  head. 

No  wine  drank  she,  neither  white  nor  red : 

Her  board  was  served  most  with  white  and 

black, 
Wilk  and  brown  bread,  in  which  she  found  no 

lack, 
Seindi'  bacon,  and  sometimes  an  egg  or  tway ; 
For  she  was  as  it  were  a  manner  dey.'^ 
A  yard^'  she  had,  enclosed  all  about 

1  On  this  Tyrwhitt  remarks  :  "I  know  not  how  it 
has  happened,  that  in  the  principal  modem  languages, 
John,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  name  of  contempt,  or  at 
least  of  slight  So  the  Italians  use  '  Gianni,'  from 
whence  'Zani;'  the  Spaniards  'Juan,'  as  'Bobo  Juan," 
a  foolish  John ;  the  I'rench  'Jean,'  with  various  addi- 
tions ;  and  in  English,  when  we  call  a  man  '  a  John,' 
we  do  not  mean  it  as  a  title  of  honour."  The  title  of 
"Sir"  was  usually  given  by  courtesy  to  priests. 

2  Gladden.  '  TTnless. 

4  Commenced,  broached.  Compare  French,  "  enta- 
mer  "  to  cut  the  flrst  piece  off  a  joint;  thence  to  begin. 

5  The  Tale  of  the  Nun's  Priest  is  founded  on  the 
fifth  chapter  of  an  old  I'rench  metrical  "Romance  of 
Benard ; "  the  same  story  forming  one  of  the  Fables  of 
Marie,  the  translator  of  the  Breton  Lays.  (See  note  11, 
paoe  122.)  Although  Dryden  was  in  error  when  he 
ascribed  the  Tale  to  Chaucer's  own  invention,  still  the 
materials  on  which  he  had  to  operate  were  out  of  com- 
parison more  trivial  than  the  result. 

fi  Somewhat  advanced. 

7  Her  goods  and  her  income. 

8  Thrifty  management.  ^  Maintained. 
10  Chamber.                                     "  Wi"- 
12  In  keeping  with  her  cottage.        13  Moderate. 
14  Contentment  of  heart. 


With  stickea,  and  a  drye  ditch  without. 
In  which  she  had  a  cock,  hight  Chanticleer ; 
In  all  the  land  of  crowing  n'as^"  his  peer.'^'^ 
His  voice  was  merrier  than  the  merry  org6n,^2 
On  masse  days  that  in  the  churches  gon. 
Well  sickerer  ''^  was  his  crowing  in  his  lo()ge,  ' 
Than  is  a  clock,  or  an  abbay  horloge.'* 
By  ftature  he  knew  each  ascensiqfiil 
Of  th'  equinoctial  in  thilke  town ; 
For  when  degrees  iifteene  were  ascended. 
Then  crew  he,  that  it  might  not  be  amended. 
His  comb  was  redder  than  the  fine  corfil, 
Embattell'd "''  as  it  were  a  castle  wall. 
His  bill  was  black,  and  as  the  jet  it  shone ; 
Like  azure  were  his  legges  and  his  tone  ;^° 
His  nailes  whiter  than  the  lily  flow'r, 
And  like  the  burnish'd  gold  was  his  colotii;. 
This  gentle  cock  had  in  his  governance 
Sev'n  hennes,  for  to  do  all  his  pleasance. 
Which  were  his  sisters  and  his  paramours, 
And  wondrous  like  to  him  as  of  oolofirs. 
Of  whioli  the  f airest-hued  in  the  throat 
Was  caUcd  Damoselle  Partelote. 
Courteous  she  was,  discreet,  and  debonair, 
And  c6mpani5,ble,^'  and  bare  herself  so  fair. 
Since  the  day  that  she  sev'n  night  was  old. 
That  truely  she  had  the  heari;  in  hold 
Of  Chanticleer,  locked  in  every  lith ;  ^ 
He  lov'd  her  so,  that  well  was  him  therewith. 
But  such  a  joy  it  was  to  hear  them  Bing,\ 
When  that  the  brighte  sunne  gan  to  spring. 
In  sweet  accord,  "My  lefe '^  is  fare ^  in  land." '' 
For  at  that  time,  as  I  have  understand, 
Beastes  and  birdes  ooulde  speak  and  sing. 

And  so  befell,  that  in  a  dawening. 
As  Chanticleer  among  his  wives  all 
Sat  on  his  perche,  that  was  in  the  hall. 
And  next  him  sat  this  f  aire  Partelote, 
This  Chanticleer  gan  groanen  in  his  throat. 
As  man  that  in  his  dream  is  dretched^-  sore. 
And  when  that  Partelote  thus  heard  him  roar. 
She  was  aghast,^'  and  saide,  "  Hearte  dear. 
What  aUeth  you  to  groan  in  this  mannire  ? 
Ye  be  a  very  sleeper,  fy  for  shame  !  " 
And  he  answ^r'd  and  saide  thus ;  "  Madame, 
I  pray  you  that  ye  take  it  not  agrief ;  ^4 

15  No  wise  prevented  her. 

IS  Hurt,  destroyed.  17  Singed. 

18  Kind  of  day  labourer.  Tyrwhitt  quotes  two  statutes 
of  Edward  III,,  in  which  "  deys  "  are  included  among 
the  servants  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  the 
name  seems  to  have  originally  meant  a  servant  who 
gave  his  labour  by  the  day,  but  aftei-wards  to  have 
been  appropriated  exclusively  to  one  who  superintended  ' 
or  worked  in  a  dairy.  li*  Court-yard,  farm-yard. 

20  Was  not."  21  BquaL 

22  Licentiously  used  for  the  plural,  "  organs  "  or  "er- 
gons, "  corresponding  to  the  plural  verb  "  gon  "  in  the 
next  line. 

23  More  punctual.      24  Cljok ;  French,  "  horloge." 
23  Indented  on  the  upper  edge  like  the  battlements 

of  a  castlfe.  26  Tqes.  27  Sociable. 

2»  ^Imb.  29  Love.  30  Gone. 

31  This  seems  to  have  been  the  refrain  of  some  old 
song,  and  its  precise  meaning  is  uncertain.  It  cor- 
responds in  cadence  with  the  morning  salutation  of  the 
cock ;  and  may  be  taken  as  a  greeting  to  the  sun, 
which  is  beloved  of  Chanticleer,  and  has  just  come  upon 
the  earth— or  in  the  sense  of  a  more  local  boast,  as 
vaunting  the  fairness  of  his  favourite  hen  above  all 
others  in  the  country  round.       32  Oppressed. 

33  Afraid.  ^  Amiss,  in  umbrage. 
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THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


By  God,  me  mette^  I  was  in  such  mischief, 'i 
Eight  now,that  yet  mine  heart  is  sore  affright'. 
Now   God,"  iq,noth  he,   "my  sweven'   read 

aright. 
And  keep  my  body  out  of  foul  prisolin. 
Me  mette,^  how  that  I  roamed  up  and  down 
Within  our  yard,  where  as  I  saw  a  beast 
Was  like  an  hound,  and  would   have   made 

arrest  * 
Upon  my  body,  and  would  have  had  me  dead. 
His  colour  was  betwixt  yellow  and  red ; , 
And  tipped  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  ears, 
With  black,  unlike  the  remnant  of  his  hairs. 
His  snout  was  small,  with  glowing  eyen  tway ; 
Yet  of  his  look  almost  for  fear  I  dey ;  ^ 
This  caused  me  my  groaning  doubteless.'' 
"Away,"s    quoth  she,  "fy  on  you,  hearte- 
less  !' 
Alas  ! "  'quoth  she,  "  for,  by  that  God  above ! 
Now  have  ye  lost  my  heart  and  aU  my  love ; 
I  cannot  love  a  coward,  by  my  faith. 
For  certes,  what  so  any  woman  saith, 
We  all  desiren,  if  it  mighte  be. 
To  have  husbandes  hardy,  wise,  and  free, 
And  secret,  and  no  niggard  nor  no  fool, 
Nor  TiiTn  that  is  aghast  *  of  every  tool,^ 
Nor  no  avantour,^"  by  that  God  above  ! 
How  durste  ye  for  shame  say  to  your  love 
That  anything  might  make  you  afear'd  ? 
Have  ye  no  manne's  heart,  and  have  a  beard  ? 
Alas !  and  can  ye  be  aghast  of  swevenes  ?  ii 
'Nothing  but  vanity,  God  wot,  in  sweven  is. 
Swevens  engender  of  ^^  repleti6ns. 
And  oft  of  fume,  and  of  oomplexi6ns. 
When  humours  be  too  abundant  in  a  wight. 
Certes  this  dream,   which  ye  have  mette  to- 
night, 
Cometh  of  the  great  superfluity 
Of  youre  redS  cAoto-a,^'  pardie, 
Which  causeth  folk  to  dreaden  in  their  dreams 
Of  arrows,  and  of  iire  with  rede  beams. 
Of  rede  beastes,  that  they  wiU  them  bite, 
Of  conteke,"  and  of  whelpSs  great  and  lite ;  ^ 
Eight  as  the  humour  of  melancholy 
Causeth  full  many  a  man  in  sleep  to  cry. 
For  fear  of  buUes,  or  of  beares  bla,ke. 
Or  eUes  that  black  devils  will  them  take. 
Of  other  humours  could  I  tell  also. 
That  works  many  a  man  in  sleep  much  woe ; 
But  I  win  pass  as  lightly  as  I  can. 
Lo  Oato,  which  that  was  so  wise  a  man. 
Said  he  not  thus,  '  Ne  do  no  force  of"  dreams.' 
Now,  Sir,"  quoth  she,  "when  we  fly  from  these 

beams,^^ 
For  Godde's  love,  as  take  some  laxatife ; 

1  I  dreamed.  ^  Pe'U,  ^rouble 

3  Dream,  vision.  '  *  S^^"'!' „     L^}^' ,, 

6  "  Avoi  1 "  is  the  word  here  rendered  "  away  1 "  It 
was  frequently  used  in  the  French  fabliaux,  and  the 
Italians  employ  the  word  "  via  I "  in  the  same  sense. 

7  Coward  •  8  brightened. 
0  Bag,  clout,  trifle.              l»  Braggart. 

ilDreims.  ,^  „    .'\^°  P''"*"'?!^''^;,^ 

13  Choler,  bile.  "  Contention.     -     "  Little. 

16  Attach  no  oonsenuence  to;  "Somnia  ne  cures," 
Oato  "  De  Moribus,"  1.  ii.  dist.  32. 

17  The  rafters  of  the  hall,  on  which  they  were  perched. 

18  Profit,  advantage.  ?'..  "*'!?■*•„ 

SO  The  herb  so  called  because  by  its  virtue  the  Cea- 


On  peril  of  my  soul,  and  of  my  life, 

I  counsel  you  the  best,  I  will  not  lie. 

That  both  of  choler,  and  melancholy; 

Ye  purge  you ;  and,  for  ye  shall  not  tarry, 

Though  in  this  town  is  no  apotheoSry, 

I  shall  myself  two  herb&s  teache  you, 

That  shall  be  for  your  health,  and  for  your 

prow  J  ^ 
And  in  our  yard  the  herbes  shall  I  find. 
The  which  have  of  their  property  by  kind*' 
To  purgS  yon  beneath,  and  eke  above. 
Sirg,  forget  not  this,  for  Godde's  love ; 
Ye  be  full  choleric  of  complexi6n ; 
Ware  that  the  sUn,  in  his  ascensi6n, 
You  finde  not  replete  of  humours  hot ; 
And  if  it  do,  I  dare  well  lay  a  groat,     ^-^ 
That  ye  shall  have  a  fever  tertiane, 
Or  else  an  ague,  that  may  be  your  bane. 
A  day  or  two  ye  shall  have  digestives 
Of  wormes,  ere  ye  take  your  laxatives, 
Of  laurel,  centaury, 2°  a,nd  fumetere,''^ 
Or  else  of  elder-berry,  that  groweth  there, 
Of  oatapuce,^  or  of  the  gaitre-berries,^' 
Or  herb  ivy  growing  in  our  yard,  that  merry  is : 
Pick  them  right  as  they  grow,  and  eat  them  in. 
Be  merry,  husband,  for  your  father's  kin ; 
Dreade  no  dream ;  I  can  say  you  no  more." 
"  Madame,"  quoth  he,  "  grwnd  mercy  of  your 
lore. 
But  natheless,  as  touching  Dan  Catotin, 
That  hath  of  wisdom  such  a  great  renown, 
Though  that  he  bade  no  dreames  for  to  dread. 
By  God,  men  may  in  olde  bookes  read 
Of  many  a  man  more  of  authority 
Than  ever  Cato  was,  so  may  I  thg,^ 
That  all  the  reverse  say  of  his  sentence,^ 
And  have  well  founden  by  experience 
That  dreames  be  signi£cati6ns 
As  well  of  joy,  as  tribulati&ns 
That  folk  enduren  in  this  life  present. 
There  needeth  make  of  this  no  argument ; 
The  very  prove  ^  sheweth  it  indeed. 
One  of  the  greatest  authors  that  men  read  ^^ 
Saith  thus,  that  whilom  two  feU6wes  went 
On  pUgrimage  in  a  full  good  intent ; 
And  happen'd  so,  they  came  into  a  town 
Where  there  was  such  a  congregatiotin 
Of  people,  and  eke  so  strait  of  herbergage,^         ' 
That  they  found  not  as  much  as  one  oottSge 
In  which  they  bothe  might  y-lodged  be : 
Wherefore  they  musten  of  necessity. 
As  for  that  night,  departs  company ; 
And  each  of  them  went  to  his  hostelry, '''' 
And  took  his  lodging  as  it  woulde  faU." 
The  one  of  them  was  lodged  in  a  stall, 

taur  Chiron  was  healed  when  the  poisoned  arrow  of 
Hercules  had  accidentally  wounded  his  foot. 

21  The  herb  "fumitory." 

22  Spurge;  a  plant  of  purgative  qualities.  To  its 
name  in  the  text  correspond  the  Italian  "catapuzza  " 
and  French  "  oatapuoe  "—words  the  origin  of  which  'is 
connected  with  the  effects  of  the  plant. 

23  Dog-wood  berries. 

|M  Thrive.  as  Opinion. 

26  Trial,  experience. 

27  Cicero,  who  in  his  book  "Be  Divinatione"  tells 
this  and  the  following  story,  though  in  contraiv  order 
and  with  many  differences. 

28  Jvodging.  S3  Inn. 


THE  NUN'S  FSIEST'S  TALE. 


l6j 


Far  in  a  yard,  with  oxen  of  the  plough ; 
Thai  other  man  was  lodged  well  enow, 
Aa  was  his  &venttire,  or  his  fortfine, 
That  us  govgmeth  all,  as  in  commiine. 
And  so  befell,  that,  long  ere  it  were  day. 
This  man  mette  ^  in  his  bed,  there  as  he  lay. 
How  that  his  f eUow  gan  upon  him  call. 
And  said,  'Alas  !  for  in  an  ox's  stall 
This  night  shall  I  be  murder'd,  where  I  lie. 
Kow  help  me,  deare  brother,  or  I  die ; 
In  alle  haste  come  to  me,'  he  said. 
This  man  out  of  his  sleep  for  fear  abraid ;  ^ 
But  when  that  he  was  wak'd  out  of  his  sleep. 
He  turned  him,  and  took  of  this  no  keep ; 
He  thought  his  dream  was  but  a  vanity. 
Thus  twies  in  his  sleeping  dreamed  he. 
And  at  the  thirds  time  yet '  his  f ell&w 
Came,  as  he  thought,  and  said,    'I  am  now 

slaw ;  * 
Behold  my  bloody  woundes,  deep  and  wide. 
Arise  up  early,  in  the  morning  tide. 
And  at  the  west  gate  of  the  town,'  quoth  he, 
'  A  carte  full  of  dung  there  shalt  thou  see, 
In  which  my  body  is  hid  privily. 
Do  thilke  cart  arreste  ^  boldely. 
My  gold  caused  my  murder,  sooth  to  sayn.' 
And  told  him  every  point  how  he  was  slaiii. 
With  a  full  piteous  face,  and  pale  of  hue. 

"  And,  truste  well,  his  dream  he  found  fuU 
true ; 
For  on  the  morrow,  as  soon  as  it  was  day. 
To  his  fell6we's  inn  he  took  his  way ; 
And  when  that  he  came  to  this  ox's  stall. 
After  his  fellow  he  began  to  call. 
The  hostel^re  answered  him  anon, 
And  saide,  '  Sir,  your  fellow  is  y-gone, 
As  soon  as  day  he  went  out  of  the  town.' 
This  man  gan  fallen  in  suspiciotin, 
Bememb'ring  on  his  dreames  that  he  mette,^ 
And  forth  he  went,  no  longer  would  he  let," 
Unto  the  west  gate  of  the  town,  and  fand 
A  dung  cart,  as  it  went  for  to  dung  land. 
That  was  arrayed  in  the  same  wise 
As  ye  have  heard  the  deade  man  devise ; ' 
And  with  an  hardy  heart  he  gan  to  cry, 
'  Tengeance  and  justice  of  this  felony : 
My  fellow  murder'd  is  this  samS  night. 
And  in  this  cart  he  lies,  gaping  upright. 
I  cry  out  on  the  ministers,'  quoth  he, 
'  That  shoulde  keep  and  rule  this  city ; 
Harow  !  alas  !  here  lies  my  fellow  slain.' 
What  should  I  more  unto  this  tale  sayn  ? 
The  people  out  start,  and  cast  the  cart  to  ground. 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  dung  they  found 
The  deade  man,  that  murder'd  was  all  new. 
O  blissful  God !  that  art  so  good  and  true, 
lo,  how  that  thou  bewrayst  murder  alway. 
Murder  will  out,  that  see  we  day  by  day. 
Murder  is  so  wlatsom  ^  and  abominable 

1  Dreamed.       ^  Awoke,  started.  3  Again. 

*  Slain.  °  'Cause  that  cart  to  bo  stopped. 

6  Delay.  7  Describe.  s  Loathsome. 

6  Or  byUed ;  from  Anglo-Saxon,  "helan ;"  hid,  con- 
cealed. '■'>  Seized. 
u  Tortured.      12  Kacked.  i'  Confessed. 
1*  I  am  not  prating  idly,  or  lying. 
16  As  they  wished.                «  Prepared,  resolved. 


To  God,  that  is  so  just  and  reasonable, 
That  he  will  not  suffer  it  heled'  be ; 
Though  it  abide  a  year,  or  two,  or  three. 
Murder  will  out,  this  is  my  conclusioHn, 
And  light  anon,  the  ministers  of  the  town 
Have  heut  i"  the  carter,  and  so  sore  him  pined, ■'I 
And  eke  the  hostelfire  so  sore  engined,^^ 
That  they  beknew  ^  their  wickedness  anon. 
And  were  hanged  by  the  necke  bone. 

"  Here  may  ye  see  that  dreames  be  to  di^eadt 
And  certes  in  the  same  book  I  read, 
Eight  in  the  nexte  chapter  after  this 
(I  gabbe"  not,  so  have  I  joy  and  bliss). 
Two  men  that  would  have  passed  over  sea, 
For  certain  cause,  into  a  far  country, 
If  that  the  wind  not  hadde  been  contriry, 
That  made  them  in  a  city  for  to  tarry, 
That  stood  full  merry  upon  an  haven  side ; 
But  on  a  day,  against  the  even-tide, 
The  wind  gan  change,  and  blew  right  as  them 

lest." 
Jolly  and  glad  they  wente  to  their  rest. 
And  caste  IS  them  full  early  for  to  sail. 
But  to  the  one  man  fell  a  great  marvail. 
That  one  of  them,  in  sleeping  as  he  lay. 
He  mette  1  [a  wondrous   dream,  against   the 

day: 
He  thought  a  man  stood  by  his  bedde's  side, 
And  him  commanded  that  he  should  abide ; 
And  said  him  thus ;  '  If  thou  to-morrow  wend," 
Thou  shalt  be  drown'd ;  my  tale  is  at  an  end,' 
He  woke,  and  told  his  fellow  what  he  mette, 
And  prayed  him  his  voyage  for  to  let  ;^ 
As  for  that  day,  he  pray'd  him  to  abide. 
His  fellow,  that  lay  by  his  bedde's  side, 
Gan  for  to  laugh,  and  scorned  him  full  fast. 
'  No  dream, 'quoth  he,  'may  so  my  heart  aghast,^ 
That  I  wiU  lette  for  to  do  my  things.  2" 
I  sette  not  a  straw  by  thy  dreamings. 
For  swevens  ^^  be  but  vanities  and  japes.^ 
Men  dream  all  day  of  owles  and  of  apes, 
And  eke  of  many  a  maze  ^  therewithal ; 
Men  dream  of  thing  that  never  was,  nor  shall. 
But  since  I  see  that  thou  wilt  here  abide. 
And  thus  forslothe  ^^  wilfully  thy  tide,!* 
God  wot,  it  rueth  me ;  '^  and  have  good  day.' 
And  thus  he  took  his  leave,  and  went  his  way. 
But,  ere  that  he  had  half  his  course  sail'd, 
I  know  not  why,  nor  what  mischance  it  ail'd, 
But  casually  2'  the  ship's  bottom  rent, 
And  ship  and  man  under  the  water  went. 
In  sight  of  other  shippes  there  beside 
That  with  him  sailed  at  the  same  tide.'^ 

"And  therefore,  faire  Parfcelote  so  dear, 
By  such  examples  olde  may'st  thou  lear,^ 
That  no  man  shoulde  be  too  reckeless 
Of  dreames,  for  I  say  thee  doubtSless, 
That  many  a  dream  full  sore  is  for  to  dread, 
Lo,  in  the  life  of  Saint  Kenelm  ^  I  read, 

17  Depart.  18  Delay.  w  Dismay. 

so  Transact  my  business.  si  Dreams. 

22  Tricks.  23  Incoherent,  wild  imagining. 

24  Spend  or  lose  in  sloth,  loiter  away. 

25  Time.  26  I  am  sorry  for  thee. 
27  By  an  accident.       28  Learn. 

29  Eenelm  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  the  Saxon 
realm  of  SJercla  in  811,  at  the  age  of  seven  years; 


^ 
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That  was  Kenulphus'  son,  the  noble  king 

Of  Meroenrike,!  how  Kenelm  mette  a  thing. 

A  little  ere  he  was  murder'd  on  a  day, 

His  murder  in  his  vision  he  say.'' 

His  norice'  him  expounded  every  deal* 

His  sweven,  and  bade  him  to  keep  ^  him  well 

For  treason  ;  but  he  was  but  seven  years  old,     ' 

And  therefore  little  tale  hath  he  told^ 

Of  any  dream,  so  holy  was  his  heart. 

By  God,  I  hadde  lever  than  my  shirt 

3?hat  ye  had  read  his  legend,  as  have  I. 

Dame  Partelote,  I  say  you  truely, 

Macrqbius,  that  wrote  the  visi6n 

In  Afric'  of  the  worthy  Scipion,' 

Affirmeth  dreames,  and  saith  that  they  be 

Warnings  of  thinges  that  men  after  see. 

And  furthermore,  I  pray  you  looke  well 

In  the  Old  Testament,  of  DaniM, 

If  he  held  dreames  any  vanity. 

Bead  eke  of  Joseph,  and  there  shall  ye  see 

Whether  dreams  be  sometimes  (I  say  not  all) 

Warnings  of  thinges  that  shall  after  fall. 

Iiook  of  Egypt  the  king,  Dan  Phara6h, 

His  baker  and  his  buteler  also. 

Whether  they  felte  none  effect '  in  dreams. 

Whoso  will  seek  the  acts  of  sundry  remes  " 

May  read  of  dreames  many  a  wondrous  thing. 

liO  CroBSUs,  which  that  was  of  Lydia  king, 

Mctte  he  not  that  he  sat  upon  a  tree. 

Which  signified  he  shoulde  hanged  be  ?"• 

Lo  here,  Andi'omachg,  Hectore's  wife, 

That  day  that  Hector  shoulde  lose  his  life. 

She  dreamed  on  the  same  night  beforn. 

How  that  the  life  of  Hector  should  be  lorn,'! 

If  thilke  day  he  went  into  battaile  ; 

She  warned  him,  but  it  might  not  avail ; 

He  wente  forth  to  fighte  natheless. 

And  was  y-slain  anon  of  Achillas. 

But  thilke  tale  is  all  too  long  to  tell ; 

And  eke  it  is  nigh  day,  I  may  not  dwell. 

Shortly  I  say,  as  for  conclusidn. 

That  I  shall  have  of  this  avision 

Adversity ;  and  I  say  furthermore. 

That  I  ne  tell  of  laxatives  no  store,'^ 

For  they  be  venomous,  I  wot  it  well ; 

I  them  defy,^^  I  love  them  never  a  del." 

"But  let  us  speak  of  mirth,  and  stinf  all 
this ; 
Madame  Partelote,  so  have  I  bliss. 
Of  one  thing  God  hath  sent  me  larga.i8  grace ; 
For  when  I  see  the  beauty  of  your  face, 

but  he  was  slain  by  bis  ambitious  aunt  Quendrada. 
The  place  of  his  burial  was  mu-aculously  discovered, 
and  he  was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  raak  of  a 
saint  and  martyr.  His  life  is  in  the  English  "  Golden 
legend." 

1  The  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  Anglo-Saxon,  "  Myrcna- 
rice.  Compare  the  second  member  of  the  compound 
in  the  German,  "  Frankreich,"  Trance  ;  "  OesteiTeich," 
Austria. 

2  Saw.  3  Nurse. 
*  In  all  points.  '■'  Guard. 

6  Little  significance  has  he  attached  to. 

7  Cicero  ("  De  Bepublica,"  lib.  vi.)  wrote  the  Dream 
of  Scipio,  in  which  the  Younger  relates  the  appearance  of 
the  Elder  Africanus,'  and  the  counsels  and  exhortations 
which  the  shade  addressed  to  the  sleeper.  Macrobius 
wrote  an  elaborate  "Commentary  on  the  Dream  of 
Scipio,"— a  philosophical  treatise  much  studied  and 
relished  during  the  Middle  Ages.  8  gignifloanoe. 


Ye  be  so  scarlet-hued  about  your  eyen, 

It  maketh  all  my  dreade  for  to  dien, 

For,  all  so  sicker  i'  as  In  principio]^^ . 

M'ulier  est  hominis  confusio.^ 

(Madam,  the  sentence '"  of  this  Latin  is. 

Woman  is  manne's  joy  and  manne's  bliss. ) 

For  when  I  feel  at  night  your  softe  side, — 

Albeit  that  I  may  not  on  you  ride. 

For  that  our  perch  is  made  so  narrow,  alas ! — 

I  am  so  full  of  joy  and  of  solas,'' 

That  I  defy  both  sweven  and  eke  dream." 

And  with  that  word  he  flew  down  from  the 

beam. 
For  it  was  day,  and  eke  his  hennes  all ; 
And  with  a  chuck  he  gan  them  for  to  call, 
For  he  had  found  a  corn,  lay  in  the  yard. 
Royal  he  was,  he  was  no  more  af  ear'd ; 
He  feather'd  Partelote  twenty  time, 
And  as  oft  trode  her,  ere  that  it  was  prime. 
He  looked  as  it  were  a  grim  liofin, 
And  on  liis  toes  he  roamed  up  and  down ; 
He  deigned  not  to  set  his  feet  to  ground  ; 
He  chucked,  when  he  had  a  corn  y-found. 
And  to  him  ranne  then  his  wives  all. 
Thus  royal,  as  a  prince  is  in  his  hall, 
Leave  I  this  Chanticleer  in  his  pastfire ; 
And  after  will  I  teU  his  S,ventfire. 
When  that  the  month  in  whiSh  the  world 

began, 
That  highte  March,  when  God  first  maked  man, 
Was  complete,  and  y-passed  were  also. 
Since  March  ended,  thirty  days  and  two. 
Befell  that  Chanticleer  in  all  his  pride, 
His  seven  wives  wallcing  him  beside, 
Cast  up  his  eyen  to  the  brighte  sun. 
That  in  the  sign  of  Taurus  had  y-run 
Twenty  degrees  and  one,  and  somewhat  more ; 
He  knew  by  kind,'''  and  by  none  other  lore,'' 
That  it  was   prime,   and  crew  with  blissful 

Steven.*' 
"  The  sun,"  he  said,  "  is  clomben  up  in  heaven 
Twenty  degrees  and  one,  and  more  y-wis.'s 
Madame  Partelote,  my  worlde's  bliss, 
Hearken  these  blissful  birdes  how  they  sing. 
And  see  the  f ftshe  flowers  how  they  spring ; 
Full  is  mine  heart  of  revel  and  solace." 
But  suddenly  him  fell  a  sorrowful  case ;  2* 
Jor  ever  the  latter  end  of  joy  is  woej 
God  wot  that  worldly  joy  is  soon  y-go : 
And,  if  a  rhetor-'  ooulde  fair  indite, 
He  in  a  chronicle  might  it  safely  write, 

9  Realms.  i"  See  the  Monk's  Talc,  page  163. 

11  Lost,  Andromache's  dream  will  not  be  found  in 
Homer  ;  it  is  related  in  the  book  of  the  fictitious  Dares 
Phrygius,  the  most  popular  authority  during  the  Middle 
Ages  for  the  history  of  the  Trojan  War. 

12  Hold  laxatives  of  no  value.  13  Distrust. 
11  Not  a  whit.  15  Cease.  16  Liberal. 
17  Certain.                   18  See  note  6,  page  20. 

19  This  line  is  taken  from  the  safiie  fabulous  confer- 
ence between  the  Emperor  Adrian  and'the  philosopher 
Secundus,  whence  Chaucer  derived  some  of  the  argu- 
ments in  praise  of  poverty  employed  iu  the  Wife  of 
Bath's  Tale  proper.  See  note  16,  page  82.  The  passage 
transferred  to  the  text  is  the  commencement  of  a  de- 
scription of  woman.  "  Quid  est  mulier !  hominis  con- 
fusio,"  &B.  20  Meaning.  ai  Delight.    . 

22  Natiu'al  Instinct.  23  I.eaming. 

24  Voice,,,  25  Assuredly. '        so  Casualty. 

27  Bhetoriciftq,  orator,  '  - 
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Aa  for  a  sov'reign  notability./' 

Now  every  wise  man,  let  him  hearken  me  ; 

This  story  is  all  as  true,  I  undertake, 

As  is  the  book  of  Launoelot  du  Lake,  /— 

That  women  hold  in  full  great  reverence.    ' 

Now  will  I  turn  again  to  my  sentence. 

A  col-fox,'  full  of  sly  iniquity, 
That  in  the  grove  had  wonned'  yearijs  t^ree, 
By  high  imaginati5n  forecast. 
The  same  night  thorough  the  hedges  brast^ 
Into  the  yard,  where  Chanticleer  the  fair 
"Was  wont,  and  eke  hia  wives,  to  repair ; 
And  in  a  bed  of  wortes  '  still  he  lay. 
Till  it  was  passed  undern  '  of  the  day. 
Waiting  his  time  on  Chanticleer  to  fall : 
As  gladly  do  these  homicides  all, 
That  in  awaite  lie  to  murder  men. 
O  false  murd'rer!  rouking'  in  thy  den  ! 
O  new  Iscariot,  new  Ganilion  !  8 
O  false  dissimuler,  O  Greek  Sinon,' 
That  broughtest  Troy  all  utterly  to  sorrow ! 

0  Chanticleer  !  accursed  be  the  morrow 

That  thou  into  thy  yard  flew  from  the  beams ;  i" 

Thou  wert  full  well  y-warned  by  thy  dreams 

That  thilke  day  was  perilous  to  thee. 

But  what  that  God  forewot  ^^  must  needes  be, 

After  th'  opinion  of  certain  clerkes. 

"Witness  on  him  that  any  perfect  clerk  is. 

That  in  school  is  great  altercati6n 

In  this  matter,  and  great  disputati6ii. 

And  hath  been  of  an  himdred  thousand  men. 

But  I  ne  cannot  boult  it  to  the  bren,!^ 

As  can  the  holy  doctor  Augustine, 

Or  Boece,  or  the  bishop  Bradwardin^-"^ 

"Whether  that  Godde's  worthy  foreweeting  '* 

Straineth  me  needly^  for  to  do  a  thing' 

(Needly  call  I  simple  necessity), 

Or  elles  if  free  choice  be  granted  me 

To  do  that  same  thing,  or  do  it  not. 

Though    God   forewot  ^   it    ere   that   it   was 

wrought ; 
Or  if  his  weeting  ^®  straineth  ^^  never  a  deal,-^^ 
But  by  necessity  conditionel. 

1  will  not  have  to  do  of  such  mattSre ; 
|My  tale  is  of  a  cock,  as  ye  may  hear. 

That  took  his  counsel  of  his  wife,  with  sorrow, 
To  walken  in  the  yard  upon  the  morrow 
That  he  had  mette  the  dream,  as  I  you  told. 
"Womene's  counsels  be  full  often  cold ;  ^^  " 
Womane's  counsel  brought  us  first  to  woe. 
And  mafle-Adim  from  Paradise  to  go, 

1  A  thin^  supremely  notable. 

2  A  blackish  fox,  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  coal, 
accordiug  to  Skinner  ;  though  more  probably  the  prefix 
has  a  reproachful  meaning,  and  is  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  word  "  cold,"  aa,  some  forty  lines  after- 
wards, it  is  applied  to  the  prejudicial  counsel  of  women, 
and  as  frequently  it  is  used  to  describe  *'sighS"  and 
other  tokens  of  grief,  and  "cares"  or  "anxieties." 

3  Dwelt.  4  Burst.  5  Cabbages. 

6  In  this  case,  the  meaning  of  "evening"  or 
** afternoon"  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  word,  which 
must  be  taken  to  signify  some  early  hour  of  the  fore- 
noon. 7  Crouching,  lurking. 

s  See  note  29,  page  141 ;  and  note  18,  page  163. 

9  See  note  17,  page  117.  l"  Eafters. 

11  Foreknows, 

12  Examiiw  the  matter  thoroughly  ;  a  metaphor  taken 
from  the  sifting  of  meal,  to  divide  the  fine  Spur  from 
the  bran. 
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There  as  he  was  full  merry  and  well  at  ease. 
But,  for  I  n'ot^'"  to  whom  I  might  displease 
If  I  counsel  of  women  woulde  blame, 
Pass  over,  for  I  said  it  in  my  game.^^ 
Eead  authors,  where  they  treat  of  such  matldre, 
And  what  they  say  of  women  ye  may  hear. 
These  be  the  cocke's  wordSs,  and  not  mine ; 
I  can  no  harm  of  no  woman  divine.^    ~ 

Fair  in  the  sand,  to  bathe  '^  her  merrily, 
Lies  Partelote,  and  all  her  sisters  by. 
Against  the  sun,  and  Chanticleer  so  free 
Sang  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea ; 
For  Physiologus  saith  siokerly,'* 
How  that  they  singe  well  and  merrily.  ^5 
And  so  befell  that,  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  worteSji^on  a  butterfly. 
He  was  ware  of  this  fox  that  lay  full  low. 
Nothing  ne  list  him  thennb"'  for  to  crow, 
But  cried  anon  "  Cock !  cock !  "  and  up  he  start. 
As  man  that  Was  affrayed  in  his  heart. 
For  naturally  a  beast  desireth  flee 
From  his  contrary,  2?  if  he  may  it  see. 
Though  he  ne'er  erst^s  had  seen  it  with  his  eye 
This  Chanticleer,  when  he  gan  him  espy. 
He  would  have  fled,  but  that  the  fox  anon 
Said,  "  Gentle  Sir,  alas !  why  wiU  ye  gon? 
Be  ye  afraid  of  me  that  am  your  friend  ? 
Now,  oertes,  I  were  worse  than  any  fiend. 
If  I  to  you  would  harm  or  villainy. 
I  am  not  come  your  counsel  to  espy. 
But  tmely  the  cause  of  my  coming 
"Was  only  for  to  hearken  how  ye  sing ; 
For  truely  ye  have  as  merry  a  steven,^ 
As  any  angel  hath  that  is  in  heaven ; 
Therewith  ye  have  of  music  more  feeling. 
Than  had  Boece,  or  any  that  can  sing. 
My  lord  your  father  (God  his  soule  bless) 
And  eke  your  mother  of  her  gentleness. 
Have  in  mine  house  been,  to  ray  great  ease  :  "> 
And  certes,  Sir,  full  fain  would  I  you  x'lease. 
But,  for  men  speak,  of  singing,  I  will  say, 
So  may  I  brooke  '^  well  mine  eyen  tway, 
Save  you,  I  hearde  never  man  so  sing 
As  did  your  father  in  the  morrowning. 
Certes  it  was  of  heart  all  that  he  sung. 
And,  for  to  make  his  voice  the  more  strong. 
He  would  so  pain  him,^*  that  with  both  his 

eyen 
He  muste  wink,  so  loud  he  woulde  cryen, 
And  standen  on  his  tiiitoes  therewithal, 
And  stretche  forth  his  uecke  long  and  small. 

13  Thomas  Bradwardine,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  who  wrote  a  book,  "De 
Caus&  Dei,"  in  controversy  with  Pelagius ;  and  also 
numerous  other  treatises,  among  them  one  on  predes- 
tination. 14  Foreknowledge. 

13  Of  inevitable  necessity.  16  Knowledge. 

17  Constrains,  necessitates.         18  Not  at  all. 

19  Mischievous,  unwise.  20  Know  not. 

21  Jest.  22  Conjecture,  imagine. 

23  Bask.  24  Certainly. 

25  In  a  popular  metrical  Latin  treatise  by  one  Theo- 
baldus,  entitled  "Physiologus  de  Naturis  XII.  Anr- 
mallum,"  Sirens  are  described  as  skilled  in  song,  and 
drawing  unwary  mariners  to  destruction  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  voices. 

26  Then  he  bad  no  Inclination.         27  Enemy. 

28  Never  before.  29  Voice.  ^ 

30  Satisfaction.  31  Enjoy,  possess,  or  use, 

32  Make  such  an  exertion, 
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And  eke  he  was  of  such  discreti6n, 
That  there  was  no  man,  in  no  region, 
That  him  in  song  or  wisdom  mighte  pass. 
I  have  well  read  in  Dan  Bumel  the  Ass,i 
Among  his  verse,  how  that  there  was  a  cook 
That,  for  2  a  prieste's  son  gave  him  a  knock 
Upon  his  leg,  while  he  was  yoimg  and'nioe,' 
He  made  him  for  to  lose  his  benefice. 
But  certain  there  is  no  comparis6n 
Betwixt  the  wisdom  and  discreti6n 
Of  youre  father,  and  his  subtilty. 
Nofr  singe.  Sir,  for  sainte  charity, 
Let  see,  can  ye  your  father  counterfeit  ?" 

This  Chanticleer  his  wings  began  to  beat, 
As  man  that  could  not  his  treas&n  espy, 
So  was  he  ravish'd  with  his  flattery. 
Alas !  ye  lordes,  many  a  false  flattour* 
Is  in  your  court,  and  many  a  losengeour,^ 
That  please  you  well  more,  by  my  faithj 
Than  he  that  sootbf astness  ^  unto  you  saith. 
Bead  in  Ecclesiast  of  flattery ; 
Beware,  ye  lordes,  of  their  treachery. 
This  Chanticleer  stood  high  upon  his  toes, 
Stretching  his  neck,  and  held  his  eyen  close, 
And  gan  to  crowe  loude  for  the  nonce :  ^ 
And  Dan  Russel*  the  fox  start  up  at  once. 
And  by  the  gargat  hente  "  Chanticleer, 
And  on  his  back  toward  the  wood  him  bare. 
For  yet  was  there  no  man  that  him  pursu'd. 
O  destiny,  that  may'st  not  be  eschew'd !  i" 
Alas,  that  Chanticleer  flew  from  the  beams ! 
Alas,  his  wife  raughte  "  nought  of  dreams ! 
And  on  a  Friday  fell  all  this  mischance. 
O  Venus,  that  art  goddess  of  pleas&nce. 
Since  that  thy  servant  was  this  Chanticleer, 
And  in  thy  service  did  all  his  pow6re, 
More  for  delight,  than  the  world  to  multiply, 
Why  wilt  thou  suffer  bim  on  thy  day  to  die  ? 
O  Gaufrid,  deare  master  sovereign. 
That,  when  thy  worthy  Mng  Bich^d  was  slain  ^ 
With  shot,  complainedest  his  death  so  sore. 
Why  n'  had  I   now   thy  sentence   and   thy 

lore, 
The  Friday  for  to  ohiden,  as  did  ye  ? 
(For  on  a  Friday,  soothly,  slain  was  he), 

1  "Nigellus  Wireker,"  says  Urrys  O-Iossary,  "a' 
monk  and  precentor  of  Canterbury,  wrote  a  Latin 
poem  intituled  'Speculum  Speculorum,'  dedicated  to 
William  Longchamp,  EiBhop  of  Biy,  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  wherein,  under  the  fable  of  an  Ass  (which  he 
calls  'Bui"nellus')  that  desired  a  longer  tail,  is  repire- 
Bented  the  folly  of  such  as  are  not  content  with  their 
own  condition.  There  is  introduced  a  tale  of  a  cock, 
who  having  his  leg  broke  by  a  priest's  son  (called 
G-undulfus)  watched  an  opportunity  to  be  revenged ; 
whlcli  at  last  presented  itself  on  this  occasion ;  A  day 
was  appointed  for  Gundulfus's  being  admitted  into 
holy  orders  at  a  place  remote  from  his  fiither's  habita- 
tion ;  he  therefore  orders  the  servants  to  call  him  at 
first  cock-crowing,  which  the  cock  overhearing  did  not 
crow  at  all  that  morning.  '  So  G-undulfus  overslept 
himself,  and  was  thereby  disappointed  of  his  ordina- 
tion ;  the  office  being  quite  finished  before  he  came  to 
the  place,"  "Wireker's  satire  was  among  the  most  cele- 
brated and  popular  Latin  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Iho  Ass  was  probably,  as  Tyrwhitt  suggests,  called 
*'  Burnel,"  or  "  Brunei,''  from  hi^  brown  colour ;  as,  a 
little  below,  the  reddish  fox  is  called  "Bnssel," 

2  Because.  /  3  Foolish. 
«  Flatterer ;  French,  "flajfeur." 

5  Deceiver,  cozener  ;  theword  had  analogues  in  the 
French  "losengier,"  an*  the  Spanish  "lisongero."    It 


Then  would  I  shew  you  how  that  I  could  plain 
For  Chanticleere's  dread,  and  for  his  pain. 

Certes  such  cry  nor  lamentatidn 
Was  ne'er  of  ladies  made,  when  Ili6n 
Was  won,   and  Pyrrhuai^  with  his  straighte 

swSrd, 
When  he  had  hent  king  Priam  by  the  beard, 
And  slain  him  (as  saith  us  Mieidos), 
As  maden  all  the  hennes  in  the  close,  ^^ 
When  they  had  seen  of  Chanticleer  the  sight. 
But  sov'reignly  "  Dame  Partelote  shright,!^ 
FuU  louder  than  did  Hasdrubale's  wife, 
When  that  her  husband  hadde  lost  his  life, 
And  that  the  Eomans  had  y-burnt  Carthage ; 
She  was  so  f  uU  of  torment  and  of  rage. 
That  wilfully  into  the  fire  she  start. 
And  burnt  herselfe  with  a  steadfast  heart. 
O  woeful  hennes !  right  so  cried  ye, 
As,  when  that  Nero  burned  the  cit^ 
Of  Borne,  criecj  the  seuatores'  wives, 
For  that  their  husbands  losten  all  their  lives ; 
Withoute  guilt  this  Nero  hath  them  slain. 
■  Now  will  I  turn  unto  my  tale  again ; 
The  sely  i'  widow,  and  her  daughters  two, 
Hearde  these  hennes  cry  and  make  woe. 
And  at  the  doors  out  started  they  anon, 
And  saw  the  fox  toward  the  wood  is  gone. 
And  bare  upon  his  back'  the  cock  away : 
They  cried,  "  Out !  harow  !  and  weU-away ! 
Aha !  the  fox !  "  and  after  him  they  ran, 
And  eke  with  staves  many  another  man ; 
Ran  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot,  and  Garland  ; 
And  MaUdn,  with  her  distaff  in  her  hand ; 
Ban  cow  and  calf,  and  eke  the  very  hogges. 
So  fear'd  they  were  for  barking  of  the  dogges, 
And  shouting  of  the  men  and  women  eke. 
They  ranue  so,  them  thought  their  hearts  would 

break. 
They  yelled  as  the  fiendes  do  in  heU ; 
The  duckes  cried  as  men  would  them  quell ;  ^* 
The  geese  for  feare  flewen  o'er  the  trees, 
Out  of  the  hive  came  the  swarm  of  bees. 
So  hideous  was  the  noise,  ben'dicite  ! 
Certes  he,  Jacke  Straw,  ^'  and  his  meinie,'" 
Ne  made  never  shoutes  half  so  shrill, 

is  probably  connected  with  "leasing," falsehood,  which 
has  been  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  "hlisan,"  to  cele- 
brate— as  if  it  meant  the  spreading  of  a  false  renown, 
6  Truth.  7  Occasion. 

8  Master  Busset;  a  name  given  to  the  fox,  from  his 
reddish  colour. 

9  Seized  him  by  the  thl'oat. 

10  Escaped.  n  Recked,  regarded. 

12  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf  was  the  author  of  a  well-known 
mediaeval  treatise  on  composition  in  various  poetical 
styles,  of  which  he  gave  examples.  Chaucer's  irony  is 
here  directed  against  some  grandiose  and  affected  lines 
on  the  death  of  Bichard  I. ,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
pathetic  style,  in  which  Friday  is  addressed  as  "0 
Veneris  lachrymosa  dl^s !" 

13  "  I^Priamum]  altaria  ad  ipsa  trementem 
Traxit,  et  in  multo  lapsantem  sanguine  nati ; 
Implicuitque  comam  Isev^,  dextr^que  coruscum 
Bxtulit,  ac  lateri  capulo  tenus  abdidit  ensem. 
Haec  finis  Priami  fatorum." 

— ViBGiL,  iEneid.  ii.  650. 
14  Yard,  enclosure.  is  Above  all  others. 

16  Shrieked.  17  Simple,  honest. 

18  Kill,  destroy. 

19  The  leader  of  a  Kentish  rising,  in  the  reign  of 
Eichard  IL,  in  1381,  by  which  the  Flemish  merchants 
in  London  were  great  sufferers.  20  Followers. 
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Wlien  that  they  woulden  any  Fleming  kill, 
Aa  thilkS  day  was  made  upon  the  fox. 
Of  brass  they  broughte  beames^  and  of  box, 
Of  horn  and  bone,  in  which  they  blew  and 

pooped,^ 
And   therewithal    they   shrieked    and    they 

hooped ; 
It  seemed  as  the  heaven  shouldS  faJl. 

Now,  goods  men,  I  pray  you  hearken  all ; 
Lo,  how  Forttine  turneth  suddenly 
The  hope  and  pride  eke  of  her  enemy. 
This  cock,  that  lay  upon  the  fox's  back. 
In  all  his  dread  unto  the  fox  he  spake, 
And  saide,  "  Sir,  if  that  I  were  as  ye, 
yet  would  1  say  (as  wisly^  God  help  rne), 
'  Turn  ye  again,  ye  proude  ohurles  aU ;  * 
A  Tery  pfestUence  Upon  you  fall. 
Now  am  I  come  unto  the  woode's  side, 
Maugr^  your  head,  the  cock  shall  here  abide ; 
I  will  him  eat,  in  faith,  and  that  anon.'" 
The  fox  answfSr'd,  "  In  faith  it  shall  be- done : " 
And,  as  he  spake  the  word,  aJl  suddenly 
The  cock  brake  from  his  mouth  deliverly,^ 
And  high  upon  a  tree  he  flew  anon. 
And  when  the  fox  saw  that  the  cock  was  gone, 
"  Alas ! "  quoth  he,  "O  Chanticleer,  alas  J 
I  have,"  quoth  he,  "  y-done  to  you  trespass,' 
Inasmuch  as  I  maked  you  afear'd, ' 
When  I  you  hent,'  and  brought  out  of  your 

yard; 
But,  Sir,  I  did  it  in  no  wick'  intent ; 
Come  down,  and  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  meant. 
I  shall  say  sooth  to  you,  God  help  me  so." 
"Nay  then,"  quoth  he,   "I  shrew^  us  both 

the  two,~ 
And  first  I  shrew  myself,  both  blood  and  bones. 
If  thou  beguile  me  oftener  tham  once. 
Thou  shalt  no  more  through  thy  flattery 
Do  ^  me  to  sing  and  winke  with  mine  eye ; 
For  he  that  winketh  when  he  shonlde  see, 
All  wilfully,  God  let  him  never  th^."  ^^ 
"Nay,"  quoth  the  fox;   "but  God  give  him 

mischance 
That  is  so  indiscreet  of  governance, 
That  jangleth  ^^  when  that  he  should  hold  his 


1  Trumjjets;  Anglo-SaxoD,  "bema." 
'  2  Made  a  popping  or  tooting  noise.  3  Sorely. 

4  Addressing  tlie  pursuers.  5  Nimbly. 

6  Offence.  ?  Toole.  8  Curse. 

9  Cause.  ">  Thrive.  n  Pratath. 

12  Sor  our  instruction.    See  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 

13  Certainly. 

14  A  marginal  note  on  a  manuscript  indicates  that 
some  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  hero  quoted. 

15  A  layman.  iii  Cock. 

17  The  brawny  pai'ts  of  the  body. 

18  The  sixteen  lines  appended  to  the  Tale  of  the 
Nun's  Priest  seem,  as  Tyrwhitt  observes,  to  commence 
the  prologue  to  the  succeeding  Tale — but  the  difficulty 
is  to  determine  which  that  Tale  should  be.  In  earlier 
editions,  the  lines  formed  the  opening  of  the  prologue 
to  the  Manciple's  Tale  ;  but  most  of  the  manuscripts 
acknowledge  themselves  defective  in  this  part,  and 
give  the  Nun's  Tale  after  that  of  the  Nun's  Priest.  In 
the  Harleian  manuscript,  followed  by  Mr  Wright,  the 
second  Nun's  Tale,  and  the  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale, 
are  placed  after  the  Franklin's  Tale ;  and  the  sixteen 

'lines  above  are  not  found — the  Manciple's  prologue 
coming  immediately  after  the  "  Amen  "  of  the  Nun's 
Priest  In  two  manuscripts,  the  last  line  of  the  six- 
teen runs  thus  :  "Said  unto  the  Nun  as  ye  shall  hear;" 


Lo,  what  it  is  for  to  be  leckeless 
And  negligent,  and  trust  on  flattery. 
But  ye  that  holds  this  tale  a  foll:f. 
As  of  a  fox,  or  of  a  cock  or  hen. 
Take  the  morality  thereof,  good  men. 
For  Saint  Paul  saith.  That  all  that  written  is, 
To  our  doctrine  i''  it  written  is  y-wis.i^ 
Take  the  fruit,  and  let  the  chaff  be  still. 

Now  goods  God,  if  that  it  be  thy  will, 
As  saith  my  Lord,"  so  make  us  all  good  men; 
And  bring  us  all  to  thy  high  bUas.    Amen. 

"Sir  Nunne's  Priest,"  our  Hoste  said  anon, 
"  Y-blessed  be  thy  breech,  and  every  stone ; 
This  was  a  merry  tale  of  Chanticleer. 
But  by  my  truth,  if  thou  wert  seoul&e,!'' 
Thou  wouldest  be  a  treadefowl"  aright ; 
For  if  thou  have  courage  as  thou  hast  might, 
Thee  were  need  of  hennes,  as  I  ween, 
Yea  more  than  seven  times  seventeen. 
See,  whatS  brawnes^'  hath  this  gentle  priest. 
So  great  a  neck,  and  such  a  large  breast ! 
He  looketh  as  a  sperhawk  with  his  eyen ; 
Him  needeth  not  his  colour  for  to  dyen 
With  Brazil,  nor  with  grain  of  Portugale. 
But,  Sire,  fairS  fall  you  for  your  tale." 
And,  after  that,  he  with  full  merry  cheer 
Said  to  another,  as  ye  shalle  hear.  ^8 


THE  SECOND  NUN'S  TALE.w 

The  minister  and  norice  2"  unto  vices. 

Which  that  men  call  in  English  idleness,  -   . 

The  porter  at  the  gate  is  of  delioes ;  21  ^ftJ^f  * ' 

T'  eschew,  and  by  her  contrar'  her  oppress, — 

That  is  to  say,  by  lawful  business,22__^_,^^_.^,^*»- 

Well  oughts  we  to  do  all  our  intent,^ 

Lest  that  the  figsd  through  idleness  us  hent.^  1 

For  he,  that  with  his  thousand  cordes  sly 
Continually  us  waiteth  to  beclap,^'' 
When  he  may  man  in  idleness  espy, 
He  can  so  lightly  catch  liim  in  his  trap, 

and  six  lines  more,  evidently  forged,  are  given  to  in- 
troduce the  Nun's  Tale.  All  this  confusion  and  doubt 
only  strengthen  the  certainty,  and  deepen  the  regret, 
that  "The  Canterbmy  Tales"  were  left  at  Chaucei*'s 
death  not  merely  very  imperfect  as  a  whole,  but 
destitute  of  many  finishing  touches  that  would  have 
made  them  complete  so  far  as  the  conception  had 
actually  been  carried  into  peiformance. 

19  This  Tale  was  originally  composed  by  Chaucer  as 
a  separate  work,  and  as  such  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
"Legend  of  Crood  Women"  under  the  title  of  "The 
Life  of  Saint  Oecile."  Tyi-whitt  quotes  the  line  in 
which  the  author  calls  himself  an  "  unworthy  son  of 
Eve,"  and  that  in  which  he  says,  "Yet  pray  I  you, 
that  reade  what  I  write  "  (see  note  17,  page  172),  as  in- 
ternal evidence  that  the  insertion  of  the  poem,  among 
the  Canterbmy  Tales  was  the  result  of  an  afterthought ; 
while  the  whole  tenor  of  the  introduction  conlii'ms  the 
belief  that  Chaucer  composed  it  as  a  writer  or  trans- 
lator— not,  dramatically,  as  a  speaker.  The  stoiy  is 
almost  literally  translated  from  the  Life  of  St  Cecilia 
in  the  "Legenda  Aurea." 

20  Nurse.  21  Delights. 

22  Occupation,  activity. 

23  Endeavour,  apply  ourselves.  24  Seise. 
25  Entangle,  bind. 
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Till  that  a  man  be  hent  right  by  the  lappe,' 
He  is  not  ware  the  fiend  hath  him  in  hand ; 
Well  ought  we  work,  and  idleness  withstand. 

And  though  men  dreaded  never  for  to  die, 
Tet  see  men  well  by  reason,  doubteless, 
fThat  idleness  is  root  of  sluggard^, 
|0£  which  there  cometh  never  good  increase  ; 
And  see  that  sloth  them  holdeth  in  a  leas,^ 
Only  to  sleep,  and  for  to  eat  and  drink, 
And  to  devouren  all  that  others  swink.* 

And,  for  to  put  us  from  such  idleness. 
That  cause  is  of  so  great  confusi6n, 
I  have  here  done  my  faithful  business. 
After  the  Legend,  in  translation 
Right  of  thy  glorious  life  and  passion, — 
Thou  with  thy  garland  wrought  of  rose  and  lily. 
TheeTHeain,  maid  and  martyr.  Saint  Cecllie. 

And  thou,  thou  art  the  flow^rofviigilis  all. 
Of  whom  that  Bernard  list  so  well  to  write,* 
To  thee  at  my  beginning  first  I  call ; 
Thou  comfort  of  ns  wretches,  do  me  indite 
Thy  maidan's   death,   that  won  through  her 

merite 
Th'  eternal  life,  and  o*er  the  fiend  victory. 
As  man  may  after  readen  in  her  story. 

Thou  maid  and  mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son, 
Thou  well  of  mercy,  sinful  soules'  cure, 
In  whom  that  God  of  bounty  chose  to  won ;  * 
Thou  humble  and  high  o'er  every  creature. 
Thou  nobilest,  so  far  forth  our  nattire,' 
That  no  disdain  the  Maker  had  of  kind,^ 
His  Son  in  blood  and  flesh  to  clothe  and  wind.'^ 

Within  the  cloister  of  thy  blissful  sides 
Took  manne's  shape  th'  eternal  love  and  peace, 
That  of  the  trine  compass  '  Lord  and  guide  is  ; 
Whom  earth,  and  sea,  and  heaVn,  out  of  release,  i" 
Aye  hery ;  ^^  and  thou,  Virgin  wemmeless,^^ 
'  Bare  of  thy  body,  and  dweltest  maiden  pure. 
The  Creator  of  every  creatfire. 

Assembled  is  in  thee  magnificence  " 
With  mercy,  goodness,  and  with  such  pit^, 
That  thou,  that  art  the  sun  of  excellence. 
Not  only  helpest  them  that  pray  to  thee. 
But  oftentime,  of  thy  benignity. 
Full  freely,  ere  that  men  thine  help  beseech. 
Thou  go'st  before,  and  art  their  lives'  leech." 

Now  help,  thou  meek  and  blissful  faire  maid. 
Me,  flemed"  wretch,  in  this  desgrt  of  gall ; 
Think  on  the  woman  Cananee,  that  said 
That  whelpes  eat  some  of  the  crumbes  aU 
That  from  their  Lorde's  table  be  y-fall ;" 
And  though  that  I,  unworthy  son  of  Eve," 
Be  sinful,  yet  accepts  my  beHeve.i^ 

And,  for  that  faith  is  dead  withoutg  werkes, 

1  Skirt,  or  lappet,  of  a  garment. 

2  Leash,  snare ;  the  same  as  "  las,    oftener  used  in 
Chaucer. 

3  For  which  others  labour. 

*  The  nativity  and  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
formed  the  themes  of  some  of  St  Bernard's  most  elo- 


quent sermons. 


4  Dwell. 


6  Thou  noblest  one,  as  far  as  our  nature  admitted. 
"^  Nature.  »  TWrap-  »  "^^  Trinity. 

10  Without  remission,  unceasingly. 

11  Praise.  '^  Without  blemish. 

13  Compare  with  this  stanza  the  fourth  stanza  of  the 
Prioress's  Tale,  page  144,  the  substance  of  which  is  the 
game  "  Healer,  saviour. 


So  for  to  worke  give  me  wit  and  space. 
That  I  be  quit  from  thennes  that  most  derk  is ; '' 
O  thou,  that  art  so  fair  and  full  of  grace, 
Be  thou  mine  advocate  in  that  high  place, 
Where  as  withouten  end  is  sung  Oaanne, 
Thou    Christe's    mother,    daughter    dear    of 
Anne. 

And  of  thy  light  my  soul  in  prison  light, 
That  troubled  is  by  the  oontagi6n 
Of  my  bod5^,  and  also  by  the  weight 
Of  tarthly  lust  and  false  affection ; 
O  hav'n  of  refuge,  O  salvati6n 
Of  them  that  be  in  sorrow  and  distress, 
Now  help,  for  to  my  work  I  wiU  me  dress. 

Yet  pray  I  you,  that  reade  what  I  write," 
Forgive  me  that  I  do  no  diligence 
TJiis  ilke2»  story  subtilly  t'  indite. 
For  both  have  I  the  Wordes  and  sent&ce 
Of  him  that  at  the  sainte's  reverence 
The  story  wrote,  and  follow  her  leggnd ; 
And  pray  you  that  you  wiU  my  work  amend. 

First  wiU  I  you  the  name  of  Saint  Cecilie 
Expound,  as  men  may  in  her  story  see. 
It  is  to  say  in  English,  Heaven's  lily,^' 
For  pure  chasteness  of  vii'giuity ; 
Or,  for  she  whiteness  had  of  honesty,-^ 
And  green  of  conscience,  and  of  good  fame 
The  sweets  savour,  Lilie  was  her  name. 

Or  Cecilie  is  to  say,  the  way  of  blind ;  ''^ 
For  she  example  was  by  good  teaching; 
Or  else  Cecilie,  as  I  written  find, 
Is  joined  by  a  manner  conjoining 
Of  heaven  and  £io,"  and  herein  figuring 
The  heaven  is  set  for  thought  of  holiness. 
And  lAa,  for  her  lasting  business. 

Cecilie  may  eke  be  said  in  this  maun&e. 
Wanting  of  blindness,  for  her  greate  light 
Of  sapience,  and  for  her  thewes  ^  clear. 
Or  elles,  lo,  this  maiden's  name  bright 
Of  heaven  and  Leos  comes,  for  which  by  right 
Men  might  her  well  the  heaven  of  people  call. 
Example  of  good  and  wise  workes  all ; 

For  Leos  people  ^  in  English  is  to  say  j''' 
And  right  as  men  may  in  the  heaven  see 
The  sun  and  moon,  and  starres  every  way, 
Bight  BO  men  ghostly,'*  in  this  maiden  free, 
Sawen  of  faith  the  magnanimitif. 
And  eke  the  clearness  whole  of  sapience. 
And  sundry  workes  bright  of  excellence. 

And  right  so  as  these  philosophers  write, 
That  heav'n  is  swift  and  round,  and  eke  burning, 
Right  60  *as  faire  Cecilie  the  white 
Full  swift  and  busy  in  every  good  working. 
And  round  and  whole  2"  in  good  pers6veriiig, 

15  Banished,  outcast.  16  Matthew  xv.  26,  27 

17  See  note  19,  page  171.         18  Faith. 

19  Delivered  from  that  place  where  is  outer  darkness. 

M  Same. 

SI  Latin,  "  Coeli  lilium."*  Such  punning  derivations 
of  proper  names  were  very  much  in  favour  in  tlie 
Middle  Ages.  The  explanations  of  St  CepUia's  name 
are  literally  taken  from  the  prologue  to  the  Latin 
legend.  22  Purity.  23  Latin,  "Ciecivia." 

"4  From  "  Coelum,"  and  "ligo,"  1  bind. 

25  Qualities. 

26  Greek,  Xaos,  Xtjos  (Ion.)  AeoJS  (Att.),  the  people. 
2?  Signifies.  28  Spiritually. 
23  The  passage  suggests  Horace's  description  of  the 


Th:e:  second  nvn's  tale. 
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And  burning  ever  in  charity  full  bright ; 
Now  have  I  you  declared  what  she  hight.'^ 

This  maiden  bright  Cecile,  as  her  life  saith, 
Was  come  of  Romans,  and  of  noble  kind. 
And  from  her  cradle  toster'd  in  the  faith 
Of  Christ,  and  bare  his  Gospel  in  her  mind : 
She  never  ceased,  as  I  written  find. 
Of  her  praySre,  and  God  to  love  and  dread, 
Beseeching  him  to  keep  her  maidenhead. 

And  when  this  maiden  should  unto  a  man 
Y-wedded  be,  that  was  full  young  of  age. 
Which  that  y-caUed  was  Valerian, 
And  come  was  the  day  of  marriSge, 
She,  full  devout  and  humble  in  her  oorfige",' 
TTnder  her  robe  of  gold,  that  sat  full  fair, 
Had  next  her  flesh  y-clad  her  in  an  hair.' 

And  while  the  organs  made  melody. 
To  God  alone  thus  in  her  heart  sang  she ; 
"  O  Lord,  my  soul  and  eke  my  body  gie* 
TJnwemmed,'  lest  that  I  confounded  be." 
And,  for  his  love  that  died  upon  the  tree. 
Every  second  or  third  day  she  fast', 
Aye  bidding^  in  her  orisons  fvdl  fast. 

The  night  came,  and  to  faedde  must  she  gon 
With  her  husband,  as  it  is  the  mannSre ; 
And  privily  she  said  to  him  anon ; 
"  O  sweet  mAjff ell-beloved  spouse  dear,  ^ 

There  is  aMi^el,'  at'  ^  ye  will  it  hear,  ^C"* 
Which  that  right  fain  I  would  unto  you  say, 
So  that  ye  swear  ye  will  it  not  bewray." 

Valerian  gan  fast  unto  her  swear 
That  for  no  case  nor  thing  that  mighte  be. 
He  never  should  to  none  bewrayen  her ; 
And  then  at  erst '  thus  to  him  said6  she ; 
"  I  have  an  angel  which  that  loveth  me, 
That  with  great  love,  whethei-I  wake  or  sleep. 
Is  ready  aye  my  body  for  to  keep ;       JLirwAt" 
"  And  if  that  he  may  feelen,  out  of  dread,^' 
That  ye  me  touch  or  love  in  viUainy, 
He  right  anon  will  slay  you  with  the  deed, 
And  in  your  youthe  thus  ye  shoulde  die. 
And  if  that  ye  in  cleane  love  me  gie,'^ 
He  will  you  love  as  me,  for  your  cleanness, 
And  shew  to  you  his  joy  and  his  brightness," 

Valerian,  corrected  as  God  wo'ld, 
Answer'd  again,  "  If  I  shall  truste  thee, 
let  me  that  angel  see,  and  him  behold ; 
And  if  that  it  a  very  angel  be. 
Then  wUl  I  do  as  thou  hast  prayed  me ; 
And  if  thou  love  another  man,  forsooth 
Eight  with  this  sword  then  wiU  I  slay  you  both." 

Cecile  answer'd  anon  right  in  this  wise ; 
"  If  that  you  list,  the  angel  shall  ye  see. 
So  that  ye  trow  '^  on  Christ,  and  you  baptise ; 
Go  forth  to  ViaAji^m,"  quoth  she, 
"  That  from  this  townii  i'   stands  but  miles 
three, 

wise  man,  who,' among  other  things,  is  "in  sc  ipso 
totus,  teres,  atque  rotundas." — "  Satires,"  2,  Tii.  86, 
1  TThy  she  had  her  name.        2  Heart. 
3  Qarment  of  hair-oloth.  *  Guide,  keep. 

0  TTnspotted,  blameless.  1 6  Praying. 

7  Secret.  »  If. 

>  Jor  the  first  time. 

10  Doubt.  "  Govern,  dispose  or 

U  Belie  re,  ^  Borne, 


And  to  the  poore  folkSs  that  there  dwell 
Say  them  right  thus,  as  that  I  shall  you  tell, 

"  Tell  them,  that  I,  Cecile,  you  to  them  sent. 
To  shews  you  the  good  Urban  the  old. 
For  secret  needEs,"  and  for  good  intent ; 
And  when  that  ye  Saint  Urban  have  behold. 
Tell  him  the  wordes  which  I  to  you  told ; 
And  when  that  he  hath  purged  you  from  sin, 
Then  shall  ye  see  that  angel  ere  ye  twin."  ^ 

Valerian  is  to  the  placg  gone ; 
And,  right  as  he  was  taught  by  her  learning. 
He  found  this  holy  old  Urban  anon 
Among  the  saintes'  burials  louting ;" 
And  he  anon,  withoutS  tarrying. 
Did  his  messS,ge,  and  when  that  he  it  told, 
Urban  for  joy  his  handes  gan  uphold. 

The  tearSs  from  his  eyen  let  he  fall ; 
"Almighty  Lord,  O  Jesus  Christ,"  quoth  he, 
"  Sower  of  chaste  couns61,  herd '"  of  us  all ; 
The  fruit  of  thUke  ^^  seed  of  chastity 
That  thou  hast  sown  in  Cecile,  take  to  thee  : 
Lo,  like  a  busy  bee,  withoute  guile. 
Thee  servetli  aye  thine  owen  thrall  i'  Cecile. 

"  For  thilke  spouse,  that  she  took  but  new,-" 
Full  like  a  fierce  lion,  she  sendeth  here. 
As  meek  as  e'er  was  any  lamb  to  ewe." 
And  with  that  word  anon  there  gan  appear 
An  old  man,  clad  in  white  clothes  clear. 
That  had  a  book  with  letters  of  gold  in  hand, 
And  gan  before  Valerian  to  stand. 

Valerian,  as  dead,  fell  down  for  dread. 
When  he  him  saw ;  and  he  up  hent  ^  him  thoj^' 
And  on  his  book  right  thus  he  gan  to  read ; 
"  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  God  withoute  mo'. 
One  Christendom,  one  Father  of  all  als5, 
Aboven  all,  and  over  all  everywhere." 
These  wordes  all  with  gold  y-written  were. 

When  this  was  read,  then  said  this  olde  man, 
"  Believ'st  thou  this  or  no  ?  say  yea  or  nay." 
"  I  believe  all  this,"  quoth  Valerian, 
' '  For  soother  ^  thing  than  this,  I  dare  well  say. 
Under  the  heaven  no  wight  thinke  may." 
Then  vanish'd  the  old  man,  he  wist  not  where ; 
And  Pope  Urban  him  christened  right  there. 

Valerian  went  home,  and  found  Cecflie 
Within  his  chamber  with  an  angel  stand ; 
This  angel  had  of  roses  and  of  lily 
Corones  "  two,  the  which  he  bare  in  hand, 
And  first  to  Cecile,  as  I  understand. 
He  gave  the  one,  and  after  gan  he  take 
The  other  to  Valerian  her  make.'' 

"  With  body  clean,  and  with  unwemmed' 
thought, 
Keep  aye  well  these  corones  two,"  quoth  he ; 
"  From  Paradise  to  you  I  have  them  brought, 
Nor  ever  more  shall  they  rotten  ^'  be, 
Nor  lose  their  sweete  savour,  trusts  me, 

14  Business.  13  Depart. 

18  Lingering,  or  lying  concealed,  among  the  burial, 
places  of  the  saints;  the  Latin  original  has  "inter 
sepulohra  martjrum  laiitaiAtm." 

17  Shepherd,  keeper.  18  That. 

i»  Servant,  handmaid.  M  But  lately,  newly, 

21  Took,  lifted.  2*  Then.  S3  Truer. 

M  Crowns.  25  Mate,  husband. 

2«  Decayed. 
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Nor  ever  wight  shall  see  them  -with  hia  eye, 
Buti  he  be  chaste,  and  hate  vlUainy. 

"And  thou,  Valerian,  for  thou  so  soon 
Assented  hast  to  good  counsel,  also 
Say  what  thee  list,  and  thoii  shalt  have  thy 

boon." a 
"  I  have  a  brother,"  qttoth  Valerian  tho,' 
"  That  in  this  world  I  love  no  man  so ; 
I  pray  you  that  my  brother  may  have  grace 
To  know  the  truth,  as  I  do  in  this  place." 

The  angel  said,  "God  liketh  thy  request, 
And  bothe,  with  the  paJm  of  martyrdom, 
Te  shalle  come  unto  his  blissful  rest." 
And,  with  that  word,  Tiburoe  his  brother  come. 
And  when  that  he  the  savour  undemome  * 
Which  that  the  roses  and  the  lilies  cast, 
'Within  his  heart  he  gau  to  wonder  fast ; 

And  said ;  "  I  wonder,  this  time  of  the  year, 
Whence  that  sweete  savour  cometh  so 
Of  rose  and  lilies,  that  I  smelle  here ; 
For  though  I  had  them  in  mine  handes  two. 
The  savour  might  in  me  no  deeper  go ; 
The  sweete  smell,  that  in  my  heart  I  find. 
Hath  changed  me  all  in  another  kind."  " 

Valerian  said,  "  Two  orownes  here  have  we, 
Snow-white  and  rosB-red,  that  shine  clear, 
Which  that  thine  eyen  have  no  might  to  see ; 
And,  as  thou  smellest  them  through  my  prayfire, 
So  shalt  thou  see  them,  leve  *  brother  dear. 
If  it  so  be  thou  wilt  withoute  sloth 
Believe  aright,  and  know  the  very  troth."' 

Tiburoe  answ&ed,  "Say'st  thou  this  to  me 
In  soothness,  or  in  dreame  hear  I  this  ?  " 
"In  dreames,"  quoth  Valerian,  "  have  we  be 
Unto  this  time,  brother  mine,  y-wis  :  ^ 
But  now  at  erst "  in  truth  our  dwelling  is." 
"  How  knoVst  thou  this,"  quoth  Tiburoe ;  "in 

what  wise  ?  " 
Quoth  Valerian,  "  That  shall  I  thee  devise.^" 

"The   angel   of    God  hath   me   the    truth 
y-taught, 
Which  thou  shalt  see,  if  that  thou  wilt  reny  ^i 
The  idols,  and  be  cleail,  and  elles  nought." 
P^And  of  the  miracle  of  these  crownes  tway 
Saint  Ambrose  in  his  preface  list  to  say  ; 
Solemnely  this  noble  doctor  dear 
Gommendeth  it,  and  saith  in  this  mann^re : 

"  The  palm  of  martyrdom  for  to  receive. 
Saint  CecUie,  full  filled  of  God's  gift, 
The  world  and  eke  her  chamber  gan  to  weive ;  ^^ 
Witness  Tiburce's  and  Cecilie's  shrift,^* 
To  which  God  of  his  bounty  woulde  shift  ^ 
Corones  two,  of  flowers  well  smelling. 
And  made  his  angel  them  the  orownes  bring. 

"  The  maid  hath  brought  these  men  to  bliss 
above ; 
The  world  hath  wist  what  it  is  worth,  certain, 

1  Unless.  2  Bequest.         3  Then. 

4  Perceived. 

6  lato  another  being  or  nature. 

6  Beloved.  '  Truth.  8  Vei'ily. 

9  Tor  the  flrst.time.       l"  Tell.  u  Eonounce. 

^  The  fourteen  lines  within  brackets  are  supposed 

to  have  been  originally  an  interpolation  in  the  Latin 

legend,  from  which  they  are  literally  translated.    They 

awkwardly  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  narration. 


DevotiSn  of  chastity  to  love."] 

Then  showed  him  Cecils  all  open  and  plain, 

That  idols  all  are  but  a  thing  in  vain. 

For  they   be  dumb,  and  thereto  ^  they,  bo 

deave  ;l' 
And  charged  him  his  idols  for  to  leave. 

"Whoso  that  trow'th"  not  this,   a   beast 

he  is," 
Quoth  this  Tiburoe,  "if  that  I  shall  not  lie." 
And  she  gan  kiss  his  breast  when  she  heard  this, 
And  was  fuU  glad  he  could  the  truth  espy : 
"  This  day  I  takS  thee  for  mine  ally,"^' 
Saide  this  blissful  f aire  maiden  dear ; 
And  after  that  she  said  as  ye  may  hear. 

"Lo,  right  so  as  the  love  of  Christ,"  quoth 

she, 
' '  Made  me  thy  brother's  wife,  right  in  that  wise 
Anon  for  mine  aU^  here  take  I  thee. 
Since  that  thou  wilt  thine  idoles  despise. 
Go  with  thy  brother  now  and  thee  baptise. 
And  make  thee  clean,   so  that  thou    may'st 

behold 
The  angel's  face,  of  which  thy  brother  told." 

Tiburce  answgr'd,  and  saide,  "  Brother  dear, 
First  tell  me  whither  I  shall,  and  to  what  man  ?  " 
"To  whom!"    quoth  he,   "come  forth  with 

goods  cheer, 
I  wUl  thee  lead  unto  the  Pope  Urban." 
"To  Urban?  brother  mine  Valerian," 
Quoth  then  Tiburoe  ;  "  wilt  thou  me  thither 

lead? 
Me  thinketh  that  it  were  a  wondrous  deed. 
"Meanest  thou  not  that  Urban,"  quoth  he 

tho,3 
"That  is  so  often  damned  to  be  dead. 
And  wons  ™  in  halkgs  ^  always  to  and  fro. 
And  dare  no^  ones  putte  forth  his  head  ? 
Men  should  him  brennen  ^'^  in  a  fire  so  red. 
If  he  were  found,  or  if  men  might  him  spy : 
And  us  also,  to  bear  him  company. 

"And  while  we  seeke  that  Divinity 
That  is  y-hid  in  heaven  privily, 
Algate^  burnt  in  this  world  should  we  be." 
To  whom  Cecilie  answer'd  boldely  ; 
"  Men  mights  dreade  well  and  sMlfuUy  ^ 
This  life  to  lose,  mine  owen  deare  brother. 
If  this  were  living  only,  and  none  other. 

"But  there  is  better  life  in  other  place. 
That  never  shall  be  loste,  dread  thee  nought ; 
Which  Godde's  Son  us  tolde  through  his  grace, 
That  Father's  Son  which  aUe  thinges  wrought ; 
And  all  that  wrought  is  with  a  skilful^  thought, 
The  Ghost,2*  that  from  the  Father  gan  proceed, 
Hath  souled '^  them,  withouten  any  drede.^ 

"  By  word  and  by  miracle,  high  God's  Son, 
When  he  was  in  this  world,  declared  here, 
That  there  is  other  life  where  men  may  won."  29 

13  Forsake.  14  Confession. 

16  Allot,  appropriate.  16  Moreover. 

17  Deaf.  18  Believeth. 
13  Chosen  friend. 

20  DweUeth.  21  Corners. 

22  Bum.  23  Nevertheless. 

2*  JteasonaWy.  25  Keasonable. 

^  Spirit.  27  Endowed  them  Trith  a  loul. 

28  Doubt.  29  DweU. 
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To  whom  answ^r'd  Tiburce,  "  O  si^er  dear, 
Saidest  thou  not  right  now  in  this  mann^re, 
There  was  but  one  God,  Lord  in  soothfastness,^ 
And  now  of  three  how  may'st  thou  bear  wit- 
n&s?" 

"That  shall  I  teU,"  quoth  she,   "ere  that 
I  go. 
Eight  as  a  man  hath  sapiences  three, 
Memory,  engine,^  and  Intellect  aJso, 
So  in  one  being  of  divinity 
Three  persones  there  maye  right  well  be." 
Then  gan  she  him  full  busily  to  preach 
Of  Christe's  coming,  and  his  paines  teach, 

And  many  pointes  of  his  passion  ; 
How  Godde's  Son  in  this  world  was  withhold  ' 
To  do  manMnde  plein  *  remisBi5n, 
That  was  y-bound  in  sin  and  cares  cold.'' 
All  this  thing  she  unto  Tiburce  told. 
And  after  this  Tiburce,  in  good  intent, 
With  Valeri4n  to  Pope  TJrban  he  went ; 

That  thanked  God,  and  with  glad  heart  and 
light 
He  christen'd  him,  and  made  him  in  that  place 
Perfect  in  his  learning,  and  Godde's  knight. 
And  after  this  Tiburce  got  such  grace. 
That  every  day  he  saw  in  time  and  space 
Th'  angel  of  God,  and  every  manner  boon  » 
That  he  God  asked,  it  was  sped  '  full  soon. 

It  were  full  hard  by  order  for  to  sayn 
How  many  wonders  Jesus  for  them  wrought. 
But  at  the  last,  to  telle  short  and  plain. 
The  sergeants  of  the  town  of  Eome  them  sought. 
And  them  before  Almaoh  the  prefect  brought. 
Which  them  appos'd,'  and  knew  aU  their  in- 
tent. 
And  to  th'  imSge  of  Jupiter  them  sent ; 

And  said,  "  Whoso  will  not  do  sacrifice. 
Swap  "  off  his  head,  this  is  my  sentence  here." 
Anon  these  martyrs,  that  I  you  devise,^" 
One  Maximus,  that  was  an  offic^re 
Of  the  prefect's,  and  his  comiculere,^' 
Them  hent,^  and  when  he  forth  the  saintes 

lad,i3 
Himself  he  wept  for  pity  that  he  had. 

When  Maximus  had  heard  the  saintes'  lore,^* 
He  got  liJTn  of  the  tormentores  leave. 
And  led  them  to  his  house  withoute  more ; 
And  with  their  preaching,  ere  that  it  were  eve, 
They  gonnen  >*  from  the  tfirmentors  to  reave,^* 
And  from  Maxim',  and  from  his  folk  each  one, 
The  false  faith,  to  trow^^  in  God  alone. 

CecUia  came,  when  it  was  waxen  night. 
With  priestes,  that  them  christen'd  all  in  fere  ;i* 
And  afterward,  when  day  was  waxen  light, 
Cecile  them  said  with  a  full  steadfast  cheer,  ^' 
"  Now,  Christe's  owen  knightes  lefe  2°  and  dear, 

1  Truth. 

2  Wit ;  the  devising  or  constructive  faculty ;  Latin, 
"  ingenium."  ^  Employed.  *  Full. 

=  Distressful,  wretched.    See  note  2,  page  169. 

6  Bequest,  favour.  7  Granted,  successful. 

8  Questioned.  '  Strike. 

-  10  Of  whom  I  tell  you.  _ 

11  The  secretary  or  registrar  who  was  charged  with 
publishing  the  acts,  decrees,  and  orders  of  the  prefect. 

la  Seized  ^  Led.  "  Doctrine,  teaching. 


Cast  all  away  the  workes  of  darkness. 
And  arme  you  in  armour  of  brightness, 

"  Te  have  forsooth  y-done  a  great  battaile ; 
Your  course  is  doue,^^  your  faith  have  ye  con- 
served ; 
Go  to  the  crown  of  life  that  may  not  fail ; 
The  rightful  Judge,  which  that  ye  have  served. 
Shall  give  it  you,  as  ye  have  it  deserved." 
And  when  this  thing  was  said,  as  I  devise,^' 
Men  led  them  forth  to  do  the  sacrifice. 

But  when  they  were  unto  the  place  brought. 
To  telle  shortly  the  oonclusi6n. 
They  would  inc&se  nor  sacrifice  right  nought. 
But  on  their  knees  they  sette  them  adown. 
With  humble  heart  and  sad  ^  devoti6n. 
And  loste  both  their  heades  in  the  place  ;^ 
Their  sotdes  wente  to  the  King  of  grace. 

This  Maximus,  that  saw  this  thing  betide, 
With  piteous  teares  told  it  anon  right, 
That  he  their  soules  saw  to  heaven  glide 
With  angels,  full  of  clearness  and  of  light ; 
And  with  his  word  converted  many  a  wight. 
For  which  Ahnaohius  did  him  to-beat^'' 
With  whip  of  lead,  till  he  his.  life  gan  lete.'" 

Cecile  him  took,  and  buried  hirn  anon 
By  Tiburce  and  Valerian  softely, 
Within  their  burying-place,  under  the  stone. 
And  after  this  Almachius  hastily 
Bade  his  ministers  fetohen  openly 
Cecile,  so  that  she  might  in  his  presence 
Do  sacrifice,  and  Jupiter  incense.^ 

But  they,  converted  at  her  wise  lore," 
Wepte  full  sore,  and  gave  fidl  credSnce 
Unto  her  word,  and  criSd  more  and  more ; 
"  Christ,  Godde's  Son,  withoutS  difference. 
Is  very  God,  this  is  all  our  sentence,'^' 
That  hath  so  good  a  servant  him  to  serve : 
Thus  with  one  voice  we  trowe,'"  though  we 
sterve."'' 
Almachius,  that  heard  of  this  doing, 
Bade  fetch  Cecilie,  that  he  might  her  see ; 
And  alderfirst,^^  lo,  this  was  his  asking ; 
"  What  manner  woman  arte  thou?"  quoth  he. 
"I  am  a  gentle  woman  bom,"  quoth  she. 
"I  aske  thee,"  quoth  he,    "though  it  thee 

grieve. 
Of  thy  religion  and  of  thy  believe." 

"  Ye  have  begun  your  question  foolishly," 
Quoth  she,   "that  wouldest  two  answers  con- 
clude 
In  one  demand  ?  ye  aske  lewSdly."'* 
Almach  answ^r'd  to  that  similitude, 
"  Of  whence  comes  thine  answering  so  rude?" 
"Of  whence?"  quoth  she,  when  that  she  was 

freined,^ 
"  Of  consci&ce,  and  of  good  faith  unfeigned." 

15  Began.  16  To  wrest,  root  out.       17  Believe. 

18  In  a  company.  19  Mien.  20  Beloved. 

21  See  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8 ;  "I  have  fought  a  good  flght,  I 
have  finished  my  com*se,  I  have  kept  the  faith,"  &c. 

22  Relate.  23  steadfast.  2i  On  the  spot. 
25  Caused  him  to  be  cruelly  or  fatally  beaten;  the 

force  of  the  "to"  is  intensive.  26  Quit. 

27  Bum  incense  to.        28  Teaching.     29  Opinion. 
'30  Believe.  ai  Die.  ^  32  First  of  aU. 

33  Ignorantly.  34  Asked. 
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Almaohius  said6 ;  "  Takest  thou  no  heed 
Of  my  powgr?"  and  she  him  answer'd  thiB ; 
"  Your  might,"  quoth  she,    "  full  little  is  to 

dread ; 
For  every  inortal  manne's  power  is 
But  like  a  bladder  full  of  wind,  y-wis ; ' 
For  with  a  needle's  point,  when  it  is  blow'. 
May  all  the  boast  of  it  be  laid  full  low." 

"  Full  wrongfully  begunnest  thou,"  quoth  he, 
' '  And  yet  in  wrong  is  thy  perseverance. 
Kuow'st  thou  not  how  our  mighty  princes  free 
Have  thus  commanded  and  made  ordinance, 
That  every  Christian  wight  shall  have  penSuce,'' 
But  if  that  he  his  Christendom  withsay,' 
And  go  all  quit,  if  he  will  it  renay  ?"* 

^'  Your  princes  erren,  as  your  nobley  '  doth," 
Quoth'then  Cecile, ' '  and  with  a  wood  '  sentence  ' 
Ye  make  us  guilty,  and  it  is  not  sooth :  * 
For  ye  that  knowe  well  our  innocence, 
Forasmuch  as  we  do  aye  reverence 
To  Christ,  and  for  we  bear  a  Christian  name, 
Ye  put  on  us  a  crime  and  eke  a  blame. 

"  But  we  that  knowe  thilke  name  so 
For  virtuous,  we  may  it  not  withsay." 
Almach  answered,  "  Choose  one  of  these  two, 
Do  sacrifice,  or  Christendom  renay, 
That  thou  may'st  now  escape  by  that  way." 
At  which  the  holy  blissful  faire  maid 
6an  for  to  laugh,  and  to  the  judge  said ; 

"  O  judge,  confused  in  thy  nicety," 
■Wouldest  thou  that  I  rfeny  innocence?; 
To  make  me  a  wicked  wight,"  quoth  she, 
"  Lo,  he  dissimuleth  ^^  here  in  audience ; 
He  stareth  and  woodeth  "  in  his  advertence."  ^^ 
To  whom  Almachius  said,  "Unsely''  wretch, 
Knowest   thou  not  how  far   my  might  may 
stretch  ? 

"  Have  not  our  mighty  princes  to  me  given 
Yea  bothe  power  and  eke  authority 
To  make  folk  to  dien  or  to  liven? 
Why  speakest  thou  so  proudly  then  to  me  ?  " 
"  I  speake  not  but  steadfastly,"  quoth  she, 
Uot  proudly,  for  I  say,  as  for  my  side, 
We  hats  deadly^*  thilke  vice  of  pride. 

"  And,  if  thou  dreade  not  a  sooth  ^°  to  hear, 
Then  will  I  shew  all  openly  by  right. 
That  thou  hast  made  a  full  great  leasing"  here. 
Thou  say'st  thy  princes  have  thee  given  might 
Both  for  to  slay  and  for  to  quick"  a  wight, — 
Thou  that  may'st  not  but  only  life  bereave ; 
Thou  hast  none  other  power  nor  no  leave. 

"  But  thou  may'st  say,  thy  princes  have  thee 
raaked 
Minister  of  death ;  for  if  thou  speak  of  mo', 
Thou  liest ;  for  thy  power  is  full  naked." 
"Do  away  ^8  thy  boldness,"  said  Almachius  tho,w 
"  And  sacrifice  to  our  gods,  ere  thou  go. 

1  Certainly. 

a  Punishment.  '  Deny.  <  Eenounee. 

6  Nobility.  "  Mad.  '  1  Judgment. 

8  True.  ^  Confounded  in  thy  folly. 

10  Dissembles.  ^^  Grows  mad,  furious. 
12  Thought,  consideration.  13  Unhappy. 

1*  Mortally.  ^'  Truth.'         lo  falsehood, 

W  Give  life  to.  '^  Cease,  have  done  with. 

19  Then.  '"  Foolish.        ai  Folly. 
22  Every  sort  of  way. 


I  recke  not  what  wrong  that  thou  me  proflEer, 
For  I  can  suffer  it  as  a  philos8pher. 

"But  those  wronges  may  I  not  endure. 
That  thou  speak'st  of  our  goddes  here,"  quoth 

he. 
Cecile  answfo'd,  "  O  nioe^"  creatiire,' 
Thou  saidest  no  word,  Since  thou  spake  to  me, 
That  I  knew  not  therewith  thy  nicety, '''■ 
And  that  thou  wert  in  every  manner  wise  ^ 
A  lewSd  2'  officer,  a  vain  justice. 

"There  lacketh  nothing  to  thine  outward 
eyen 
That  thou  art  blind ;  for  thing  that  we  see  all 
That  it  is  stone,  that  men  may  well  espyen, 
That  ilkS  ^  stone  a  god  thou  wUt  it  call. 
I  rede  ^  thee  let  thine  hand  upon  it  fall. 
And  taste  ^  it  well,  and  stone  thou  shalt  it  find ; 
Since  that  thou  see'st  not  with   thine   eyen 
blind. 

"It  is  a  shame  that  the  people  shall 
So  scorne  thee,  and  laugh  at  thy  f  oU^  ; 
For  commonly  men  wot  it  well  over  all,^ 
That  mighty  God  is  in  his  heaves  high ; 
And  these  images,  well  may'st  thou  espy, 
To  thee  nor  to  themselves  may  not  profite. 
For  in  effect  they  be  not  worth  a  mite." 

These  wordes  and  such  others  saide  she. 
And  he  wax'd  wroth,  and  bade  men  should  her 

lead 
Home  to  her  house;    "And  in  her  house," 

quoth  he, 
"  Burn  her  right  in  a  bath,  with  flamgs  red." 
And  as  he  bade,  right  so  was  done  the  deed ; 
For  in  a  bath  they  gan  her  faste  shetten,™ 
And   night   aud   day  great   fire   they   under 
betten.29 

The  longe  night,  and  eke  a  day  also. 
For  all  the  fire,  and  eke  the  bathg's  heat, 
She  sat  all  cold,  and  felt  of  it  no  woe. 
It  made  her  not  one  droppe  for  to  sweat ; 
But  in  that  bath  her  lifS  she  must  lete.^** 
For  he,  Almachius,  with  full  wick'  intent,  • 
To  slay  her  in  the  bath  his  sonde  ^^  sent. 

Three  strokes  in  the  neck  he  smote  her  tho," 
The  tormentor,^^  but  for  no  mannjer  chance 
He  might  not  smite  her  faire  neck  in  two : 
And,  for  there  was  that  time  an  ordinance 
That  no  man  shouldc  do  man  such  pendnce,"   - 
The  fourths  stroke  to  smite,  soft  or  sore, 
This  t6rmentor  he  durste  do  no  more ; 

But  half  dead,  with  her  necke  carven**  there 
He  let  her  lie,  and  on  his  way  is  went. 
The  Christian  folk,  which  that  about  her  were, 
With  sheetes  have  the  blood  full  fair  y-hent ; '' 
Three  daygs  lived  she  in  this  tormint. 
And  never  ceased  them  the  faith  to  teach. 
That  she  had  foster'd  them,  she  gan  to  preach. 
23  Ignorant 
s*  Very,  selfsame.  *5  Advise. 

26  Examine,  test. 

27  Everywhere ;  or,  above  all  things. 

28  Shut,  confine.  29  Kindled,  applied. 
80  Leave.  si  Message,  order. 
S2  Executioner; 

sa  Cause  such  torture,  exercise  such  severity  of  punish- 
ment. 31  Mangled,  gashed, 
s*  Received,  caught  up. 
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And  them  she  gave  her  meblesi  and  her 
thing, 
And  to  the  Pope  Urban  betook  ^  them  tho ; ' 
And  said,  "I  aske  this  of  heaven's  king. 
To  ha,ve  respite  three  daySs  and  no  mo', 
To  recommend  to  you,  ere  that  I  go, 
These  soules,  lo ;  and  that  I  might  do  wiroh  * 
Here  of  mine  house  perpetually  a  church." 

Saint  Urban,  with  his  deacons,  privily 
The  body  fetoh'd,  and  buried  it  by  night 
Among  his  other  saintes  honestly ;'' 
Her  house  the  church  of  Saint  Ceoilie  hight ; ' 
Saint  Urban  halloVd  it,  as  he  well  might ; 
In  which  unto  this  day,  in  noble  wise. 
Men  do  to  Christ  and  to  his  saint  service. 


THE  CANON'S  TEOMAN'S  TALE.? 

THE  PROLOQUE. 

When  ended  was  the  life  of  Saint  Ceoile, 
Ere  we  had  ridden  fully  five  mile,^ 
At  Boughton-under-Blee  us  gan  o'ertake 
A  man,  that  clothed  was  in  clothes  black, 
And  underneath  he  wore  a  white  surplice. 
His  hackenay,^  which  was  all  pomely-gris,!" 
So  sweated,  that  it  wonder  was  to  see ; 
It  seem'd  as  he  had  pricked  "  miles  three. 
The  horse  eke  that  his  yeoman  rode  upon 
So  sweated,  that  mmethes  ^^  might  he  gon. 
About  the  peytrel "  stood  the  foagi  full  high ; 
He  was  of  foam  as  flecked  ^^  as  a  pie. 
A  maile  twyfold^  on  his  crupper  lay ; 
It  seemed  that  he  carried  little  array ; 
All  light  for  summer  rode  this  worthy  man. 
And  in  my  heart  to  wonder  I  began 
What  that  he  was,  till  that  I  understood 
How  that  his  cloak  was  sewed  to  his  hood ; 
For  which,  when  I  had  long  advised  ^°  me, 
I  deemed  him  some  Canon  for  to  be. 
His  hat  hung  at  his  back  down  by  a  lace,''' 
For  he  had  ridden  more  than  trot  or  pace ; 
He  hadde  pricked  like  as  he  were  wood.^^ 
A  clote-leaf  ^  he  had  laid  under  his  hood, 
For  sweat,  and  for  to  keep  his  head  from  heat. 
But  fTwas  joye  for  to  see  him  sweat ; 
His  forehead  dropped  as  a  stillaloiy  2" 
Were  full  of  plantain  or  of  paritory.^' 

1  Qcods,  moveables.        ^  Commended.       3  Then. 
*  Cause  to  be  established  or  made. 

6  Honourably,  decorously.  6  is  called. 

7  "The  introduction,"  says  Tyrwhitt,  "of  the  Canon's 
Yeoman  to  tell  a  Tale  at  a  time  when  so  many  of  the 
original  characters  remain  to  be  called  upon,  appears  a 
little  extraordinary.  It  should  seem  tliat  some  sudden 
resentment  had  determined  Chaucer  to  interrupt  the 
regular  course  of  his  worlt,  in  order  to  insert  a  satire 
against  the  alchemists.  That  their  pretended  science 
was  much  cultivated  about  this  time,  and  produced  its 
usual  evils,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  Act,  which 
was  passed  soon  after,  6  H.  IV,  c.  iv.,  to  make  it  felony 
*to  multiply  gold  or  silver,  or  to  use  the  art  of  multipli- 
cation.' "  Tyrwhitt  finds  in  the  prologue  some  colour 
for  the  hypothesis  that  this  Tale  was  intended  by 
Chaucer  to  begin  the  return  journey  from  Canterbury ; 
but  against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  Teoman 
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And  when  that  he  was  come,  he  gan  to  cry, 
"  God  save,"  quoth  he,  "this  jolly  company. 
Fast  have  I  pricked,"  quoth  he,   "for  your 

sake, 
Because  that  I  would  you  overtake. 
To  riden  in  this  merry  company." 
His  Yeoman  was  eke  full  of  courtesy. 
And  saide,  "  Sirs,  now  in  the  morning  tide 
Out  of  your  hostelry  I  saw  you  ride, 
And  warned  here  my  lord  and  sovereign, 
Which  that  to  ride  with  you  is  full  fain, 
For  his  disport ;  he  loveth  dalliance." 
"Friend,  for  thy  warning  God  give  thee  good 

chance,"  23 
Said  oure  Host ;  "  cert&in  it  woulde  seem 
Thy  lord  were  wise,  and  so  I  may  well  deem; 
He  is  full  jocund  also,  dare  I  lay ; 
Can  he  aught  tell  a  merry  tale  or  tway. 
With  which  he  gladden  may  this  company? " 

"  Who,  Sic?  my  lord?  Yea,  Sir,  withoute  lie. 
He  can^  of  mirth  and  eke  of  jollity 
Not  but=^  enough  j  also,  Sir,  truste  me, 
An'  25  ye  him  knew  all  so  well  as  do  I, 
Ye  would  wonder  how  well  and  craftily 
He  coulde  work,  and  that  in  sundry  vrise. 
He  hath  take  on  him  many  a  great  emprise, 
WMch  were  full  hard  for  any  that  is  here 
To  bring  about,  but  ^s-fchey  of  him  it  lear.^' 
As  homely  as  he  rides  amonges  you. 
If  ye  him  knew,  it  would  be  for  your  prow :  ^8 
Ye  woulde  not  forego  his  Acquaintance 
For  muche  good,  I  dare  lay  in  balance 
All  that  I  have  in  my  possession. 
He  is  a  man  of  high  discretion. 
I  warn  you  well,  he  isa  passiQg2>  man," 
"  Well,"  quoth  our  Host,  "  I  pray  thee  tell  me 

than. 
Is  he  a  clerk, 31"  or  no  ?    Tell  what  he  is," 
"Nay,  he  is  greater  than  a  clerk,  y-wis,"3i 
Saide  this  Yeoman ;  "  and,  in  wordes  few. 
Host,  of  his  craft  somewhat  I  will  you  shew, 
I  say,  my  lord  can  ^  such  a  subtlety 
(But  all  his  craft  ye  may  not  weet^^  „£  „,g^ 
And  somewhat  help  I  yet  to  his  working). 
That  all  ike  ground  on  which  we  be  riding 
Till  that  we  come  to  Canterbury  town, 
He  could  all  cleane  tumen  up  so  down, 
And  pave  it  all  of  silver  and  of  gold," 

And  when  this  Yeoman  had  this  tale  told 
Unto  our  Host,  he  said  ;  "  Sen'dicite  I 
This  thing  is  wonder  marvellous  to  me. 
Since  that  thy  lord  is  of  so  high  prudence, 

himself  expressly  speaks  of  the  distance  to  Canterbury 
yet  to  be  ridden. 

8  Brom  some  place  which  the  loss  of  the  Second 
Nun's  Prologue  does  not  enable  us  to  identify. 
!•  Nag.  10  Dapple-giay. 

n  Spurred.  12  Scarcely. 

13  The  breast-plate  of  a  horse's  harness ;  Trench, 
"poitrail."  "  Spotted, 

19  A  double  valise ;  a  wallet   hanging  across   the 
crupper  on  either  side  of  the  horse, 

16  Considered.  17  Cord,  18  Mad. 

19  Burdock-leaf,  so  Still.  21  Wall-flower. 

'<«  Fortune.  .    28  Knows.       ^  Not  less  than. 

H>  If.  26  Unless.        27  Learn. 

28  Advantage.  29  Surpassing,  extraordinary. 

30  A  scholai',  or  a  man  in  holy  orders. 

31  Certainly. 

32  learn,  know. 
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Because  qf  which  men  shaiUd  him  reTerence, 

That  of  his  worship  ^  leoketh  he  so  lite ;  S 

Hi?  overeat  slop' it  is  not  worth  a  mite 

As  in  effect  to  him,  so  may  I  go  ;^ 

It  is  all  baud^S  And  to-tore,  also. 

Why  is  thy  lord  so  sluttish,  I  thea  pray, 

And  is  of  power  better  clothes  to  Key," 

If  that  his  deed  accordeth  with  thy  speech  ? 

TellB  me  that,  and  that  I  thee  beseech." 

"  Why  ? "  quoth  this  Yeoman,    "  whereto  ask 

ye  me? 
God  help  me  so,  for  he  shall  never  th^  ' 
(But  I  will  not  avowS'  that  I  say, 
And  therefore  keep  it  steret,  I  you  pray); 
He  is  too  wise,  in  faith,  as  I  believe. 
Thing  that  is  overdone,  it  wiU  not  preve' 
Aright,  as  clerkSs  say ;  it  is  a  vice ; 
Wherefore  in  that  I  hold  him  lew'd  i"  »nd  nice. J^ 
For  when  a  man  hath  over  gjreat  a  wit, 
Full  oft  him  happens  to  misuses  it ; 
So  doth  my  lord,  and  that  me  grieveth  sore. 
God  it  amend  ;  I  can  say  now  no  more." 
"Thereof  no  foree,^^  good  Yeoman,"  quoth 

our  Host; 
' '  Since  of  the  conning  W  of  thy  lord  thou  know'at, 
TeU  how  he  doth,  I  pray  thee  heartily. 
Since  that  he  is  so  crafty  and  so  sly." 
Where  dwells  y6,  if  it  to  telle  be  ?  " 
"  In  the  suburbia  of  a  town,"  quoth  he, 
"  Lurking  in  hgrnes  W  and  in  lanes  blind, 
Where  as  these  robbers  and  these  thieves  by 

kind" 
Holdg  their  privy  fearful  residence. 
As  they  that  darS  not  shew  their  presence, 
So  f  ar6  we,  if  I  shall  say  the  soothe."  ^' 
"  Yet,"  quoth  our  Hosts,  "  let  me  taHie  t6  th»e ; 
Why  art  thou  so  discolour'd  of  thy  face?" 
' '  Peter ! "  '^  quoth  he,  "  God  give  it  harde  grace,  i' 
I  am  BO  us'd  the  hotS  fire  to  blow. 
That  it  hath  changed  my  colofir,  I  trow ; 
I  am  not  wont  in  no  mirr6r  to  pry, 
But  swinkS  *'  sore,  and  learn  to  multiply.^' 
We  blunder  "ever,  and  poren^  in  the  fire, 
And,  for  all  that,  we  fail  of  our  desire  j 
For  ever  we  lack  our  conclusidn. 
To  muohe  folk  we  do**  iUusiSn, 
And  borrow  gold,  be  it  a  pound  or  two. 
Or  ten  or  twelvp,  or  many  summSs  mo", 
And  make  them  weenen,*'  at  the  leaste  way, 
That  of  a  pounds  we  can  makS  tway. 
Yet  is  it  false ;  and  aye  we  have  good  hope 
It  for  to  do,  and  after  it  we  grope :  ^ 
But  that  science  is  so  far  us  befom, 

I  Honour,  reputation.  s  Little. 

3  Upper  garment ;  breeclieB.  *  Brosper. 

5  8oile4  slovenly.  6  Buy. 

7  Thrive.  8  Own  (ta  him). 

(  Stand  the  test  or  pioof.        lo  Ignorant,  stupid. 

II  VoQliah,    ,  19  No  matter.     13  Skill,  knowledge. 
M  Wise.   '     15  Corners.         la  Nature.) 

■a  Truth.  18  By  Saint  Beterl 

19  An  exclamation  of  dislike  and  ill-will  f  f  (confound 
itli"  20  Labour. 

9.  Transmute  metals,  in  the  attempt  to  multiply  gold 
and  silver  byVhemistiy.  22  loil. 

»  Pore,  peer  anxiously.  «  Cause. 

S5  Tanoy.  26  Seareh,  strive. 

37  Surely.  "  Conscius  ipse  sihi  de  se  putat  omnia 
dlci»— "Be  Moribui,"  1. 1.  dist.  17. 


That  we  may  not,  although  we  had  it  sworn, 
It  overtake,  it  slides  away  so  fast ; 
it  will  us  makSbeggars  at  the  last." 

While  this  Yeomta  was  thus  in  his  tftUdng, 
This  Canon  drew  him  near,  and  heard  all  thi^g 
Which  this  YeomSn  spake,  for  suspicifin 
Of  meunS's  speech  ever  had  this  Can6n: 
For  Cato  salth,  that  he  tMt  guilty  is, 
Deemeth  all  things  be  spoken  of  him  yrwjs  j'' 
Because  of  that  he  gan  so  nigh  to  draw 
To  his  Yeomftn,  that  he  heard  all  his  saw  j  ^ 
And  thus  he  said  unto  his  Yeoman  thq ;  ^ 
"Hold  thou  thy  peaoe,;and  speftk  BO  wordes 

mo': 
For  if  thou  do,  thou  shalt  it  dear  abie,  "* 
Thou  slanderest  me  here  in  this  compan;f , 
And  eke  discoverest  that  thou  shouldest  hide." 
"Yea,"  quoth  our  Host,  "tell  on,  whatso  be- 
tide ; 
Of  all  his  threatening  reck  not  a  mite." 
"In  faith,"  quothhe,  "no  more  I  do  but  lite."" 
And  when  this  Canon  saw  it  would  not  be 
But  his  Yeoman  would  tell  his  privit;f , 
He  fled  away  for  very  sorrow  and  shame. 
"  Ah ! "  quoth  the  Yeoman,  "  here  shall  rise 
agame;9i 
All  that  I  can  anon  I  wiU  you  tell, 
Since  he  is  gone ;  the  foule  fiend  him  quell  !?2 
For  ne'er  hereafter  will  I  with  him  meet. 
For  penny  nor  for  pound,  I  you  behete,^' 
He  that  me  broughte  first  nnto  that  game. 
Ere  that  he  die,  sorrow  have  he  and  shame. 
For  it  is  earnest^  ta  me,  by  my  faith ; 
That  feel  I  well,  what  so  any  man  saith; 
And  yet  for  all  my  smart,  and  all  my  grief. 
For  all  my  sorrow,  labour,  aiid  mischief,^. 
I  couIdS  never  leave  it  in  no  wise. 
Now  would  to  God  my  witte  might  suffice 
To  teUen  all  that  longeth  to  that  art! 
But  natheless  yet  will  1  telle  part ; 
Since  that  my  lord  is  gone,  I  wUl  not  spare ; 
Such  thing  as  that  I  know,  I  wUl  declare." 


THE  TAT.Til.BS 

With  this  Can6n  I  dwelt  have  seven  year, 
And  of  his  science  am  I  ne'er  the  near  i^' 
All  that  I  had  I  have  lost  thereby, 
And,  God  wot,  so  have  many  more  than  I. 
Where  I  was  wont  to  be  right  fresh  and  gay 
Of  clothing,  and  of  other  good  array 
Xpw  may  I  wear  afl.  Ijose  upoji  mine  head ; 

^  Saying.  89  Then. 

30  Pay  dear  for  it. 

&i  Some  diversion. 

82  Destroy.  33  Promise. 

s*  A  serious  matter. 

8S  Trouble,  ipjury. 

36  The  Tale  of  the  Canon's  Yeoman,  like  those  of  the 
Wife  of  Bath  and  the  Pardoner,  is  made  up  of  two  parts ; 
a  long  general  introduction,  and  the  story  proper.  In 
the  case  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  the  interruptions  of  other 
pilgrims,  and  the  autobiographlGal  nature  of  the  dis- 
course, recommend  the  separation  of  the  prologue  from 
tlie  Tale  proper ;  but  in  the  other  cases  the  introductory 
or  merely  connecting  matter  ceases  wholly  where  the 
opening  ef  "The  Talq"  has  been  marked  in  the 
till.  37  Nearer 
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And  where  my  colour  was  Iboth  £real»  and  red, 

Now  is  ii  wan,  and  o{  a  leaden  hue 

(Wioso  it  nseth,  sore  shall  he  it  rue) ; 

And  of  my  swink^  yet  bleared  is  mina  eye ; " 

Lo  what  advantage  is  to  multiply  1 

That  sliding'  science  hath  me  made  so  bare, 

That  I  hare  no  good,*  where  that  ever  I  fare ; 

And  yet  I  am  indebted  so  thereby 

Of  gold,  that  I  have  borrow'd  truSly, 

That,  while  I  live,  I  shall  it  quits'  never; 

Let  every  man  beware  by  me  for  ever. 

What  manner  man  that  oasteth^  him  thereto, 

K  he  continue,  I  hold  his  thrift  y-do ; ' 

So  help  me  Ood,  thereby  shall  he  not  win. 

But  empty  his  purse,  and  make  his  wittSs  thin. 

And  when  he,  through  his  madness  and  foU^, 

Hath  lost  his  owen  good  through  jupartie,^ 

Then  he  exciteth  other  men  thereto. 

To  lose  their  good  as  he  himself  hath  do'. 

For  unto  shrewBs  '  joy  it  is  and  ease 

To  have  their  fellows  in  pain  and  disease.^" 

Thus  was  I  ones  learned  of  a  clerk ; 

Of  that  no  charge  ;''  I  will  speak  of  our  work. 

When  we  be  there  as  we  shall  exercise  , 
Our  elvish"  craft,  we  seeme  wonder  wise. 
Our  termes  be  so  clergial  and  quaint.^' 
I  blow  the  fire  till  that  mine  hearts  faint. 
Why  should  I  tellen  each  proporti6n 
Of  thingSs,  whichS  that  we  work  upon, 
As  on  five  pr  six  ounces,  may  well  be. 
Of  silver,  or  some  other  quantity? 
And  busy  me  to  tellS  you  the  names. 
As  orpiment,  burnt  bones,  iron  squames," 
That  into  powder  grounden  be  fuU  small  ? 
And  in  an  earthen  pot  how  put  is  all. 
And  salt  y-put  in,  and  also  peppSre, 
Before  these  powders  that  I  speak  of  here, 
And  well  y-oover'd  with  a  lamp  of  glass? 
And  of  much  other  thing  which  that  there  was  ? 
And  of  the  pots  and  glasses  engluting," 
That  of  the  air  might  passen  out  no  thing? 
And  of  the  easy^'  fire,  and  smart"  also, 
Which  that  was  made  ?  and  of  the  care  and  woe 
That  we  had  in  our  matters  sflbllming, 
And  in  amalgaming,  and  calcining 
Of  quicksilver,  called  mercfiry  crude  ? 
For  all  our  sleightes  we  can  not  conclude. 
Our  orpiment,  and  stiblim'd  mercurf , 

1  Bt  mv  labour. 

s  My  Bight  is  grown  dim ;  perhaps  the  phrase  has  also 
the  metaphorical  sense  of  being  deceived  or  befooled. 
See  note  28,  page  64.  »  Slippciy,  deceptive. 

*  Property.  "  Repay.  ,    ,^  ,     . 

6  Betakcth ;  designeth  to  occupy  mm  in  that  a?t. 

7  His  prosperity  at  an  end..  ,     „  ,  . 

8  Jeopardy,  baiard.  In  Broissart's  French,  "4jeu 
parti"  is  used  to  signify  a  game  or  «t  contest  in  which 
the  chances  were  exactly  equal  for  both  Bides. 

'9  ■Wicked  folk.         w  Tiouhle.         "  No  matter. 

12  fantastic,  wicked. 

13  Learned  and  strange. 

u  Scales  j  Latin,  "  squani*." 

16  Cementing,  sealing  up.  16  Blow. 

17  Quick.  ■  ^    jsy^'"'"?- 

W  i.  certain  number  or  proportion.    a>  unlearsed. 

ai  Tesseis  for  distillation  "ner  deBcensumj"  they 
«)er?placed  under  the  fire,  and  the  spirit  to  be  extracted 
was  thrown  downwards. 

a  Crucibles;  Brenoh,  "-sreuset." 
'  ss  Betorts;  dlstilling-VMBels ;  so  called  from  their 
likeness  in  Bhape  to  a  gourd— Latin,  "cucurbit*." 


Our  ground  lithajge^  eke  on  the  porphyry. 
Of  each  of  these  of  ounces  a  cert&iu,^' 
Not  helpeth  UB,  our  labour  is  in  vain. 
Nor  neither  our  spirits'  ascenaioto, 
Nor  our  matters  that  lie  all  fix'd  adown. 
May  in  our  working  nothing  us  avail ; 
For  lost  is  all  our  labour  and  trayfiil, 
And  all  the  cost,  a  twenty  devil  way. 
Is  lost  also,  which  we  upon  it  lay. 

There  is  also  full  many  another  thing 
That  is  unto  our  craft  appertaining, 
Though  I  by  order  them  not  rehearsS  can, 
BeoausS  that  I  am  a  lowed  ^  man ; 
Yet  will  I  tell  them  as  they  come  to  mind. 
Although  I  cannot  set  them  in  their  kind, 
As  bol-armoniao,  verdigris,  bor4ce ; 
An4  sundry  vessels  made  of  earth  and  glass  ; 
Our  urinalSs,  and  our  descensories,'^ 
Phials,  and  croslets,^^  and  sublimatories, 
Cucurbites,^'  and  Slembikes'*  eke, 
And  other  suche,  dear  enough  a  leek,"' 
It  needeth  not  for  to  rehearse  them  all. 
Waters  rubifying,  and  bullSs'  gall. 
Arsenic,  sal-armoniac,  and  brimst6ne. 
And  herbSs  could  I  tell  eke  many  a  one, 
As  egremoine,^'  valerian,  and  Itmary,''' 
And  other  such,  if  that  me  Hat  to  tarry ; 
Our  lampSs  burning  bothS  night  and  day. 
To  bring  about  our  craft  if  that  we  may ; 
Our  furnace  eke  of  calcinati6n. 
And  of  waters  albificatidn, 
TTnslaked  lime,  chalk,  and  glair  of  an  ey,^ 
Powders  diverse,  ashes,  dung,  piss,  and  clay. 
Seared  pokettes,''^  saltpetre,  and  vitriol ; 
And  divers  fires  made  of  wood  and  coal ; 
Sal-tartar,  alkali,  salt  prepar&te. 
And  combust  matters,  and  coagulate ; 
Clay  made  with  horse  and  manne's  hair,  and  oil 
Of  tartar,  alum,  glass,  barm,  wort,  argoil,'" 
Bosalgar,^  and  other  matters  imbibing ; 
And  eke  of  our  matters  eneorporing,'^ 
And  of  our  silver  citrinati6ii,'* 
Our  cementing,  and  f ermentati6n. 
Our  ingots,'*  tests,  and  many  thinges  mo'. 
I  will  you  tell,  as  was  me  taught  also. 
The  foure  spirits,  and  the  bodies  seven. 
By  order,  as  oft  X  heard  my  lord  them  neven.'^ 
The  first  spirit  Quicksilver  called  is ; 

»  Stills,  limbecs. 

25  At  the  price  of,  in  exchange  for,  a  leek. 

26  Agrimony.  27  Moon-wort. 

28  White  of  egg,  glair;  French,  "glaire;"  (German, 
"By,"  an  egg. 

39  The  meaning  of  this'phrase'is  obscore;  but  if  wa 
take  the  reading  "cered  poketts,"  from  the  Harleian 
manuscript,  we  are  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  signi- 
fies receptacleg-^bags  or  pokes — prepared  with  wax  for 
some  process.    Latin,  "cera,"  wax. 

80  Potter's  clay,  used  for  luting  or  closing  vessels  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  alchemists;  Latin,  "sigilla;" 
French,  "argile." 

31  Flowers  of  antimony.  32  Incorporating. 

33  Torning  to  a  citrine  colour,  or  yellow,  by  chemical 
action ;  that  was  the  colour  which  proved  the  philoso- 
pher's stone. 

84  Not,  as  in  its  modem  meaning,  the  masses  of  metal 
shaped  by  pouring  into  moulds ;  but  the  moulds  them- 
selves into  which  the  fused  metal  was  poured.^  Com- 
pare Dutch,  "ingieten,"  part.  "inghehoten,"to  infuse; 
German,  "eingiessen"  part.  " eingegossen,"  to  pour 
In.  ■  36  Name. 
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THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. ' 


The  second  Orpiment;  the  third,  y-wis, 
Sai-Armoniac,  and  the  fourth  Brimst6ne. 
The  bodies  sev'a  eke,  lo  them  here  anon. 
Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe ;  ^ 
Mars  iron,  Mercury  quicksilver  we  olepe ;  ^ 
Satumus  lead,  and  Jupiter  is  tin, 
And  Venus  copper,  by  my  f  ather^s  kin. 

This  cursed  craft  whoso  will  exercise. 
He  shall  no  good  have  that  him  may  suffice ; 
For  all  the  good  he  spendeth  thereabout. 
He  lose  shall,  thereof  have  I  no  doubt. 
Whoso  that  list  to  utter  ^  his  folly. 
Let  him  come  forth  and  learn  to  multiply : 
And  every  man  that  hath  aught  in  his  cofier, 
Let  him  appear,  and  wax  a  philos6pher ; 
Ascaunce  ^  that  craft  is  so  light  to  lear.^ 
Nay,  nay,  God  wot,  all  be  he  monk  or  frere, 
IPriest  or  can6n,  or  any  other  wight ; 
Though  he  sit  at  his  book  both  day  and  night ; 
In  learning  of  this  elvish  nice  ^  lore. 
All  is  in  vain ;  and  pardie  muohe  more. 
Is  to  learn  a  lew'd  '  man  this  subtlety  ; 
Fie !  speak  not  thereof,  for  it  will  not  be. 
And  conne  hef  letterure,'  or  conne  he  none, 
As  in  effect,  he  shall  it  find  all  one ; 
For  bothe  two,  by  my  salvatidn, 
Concluden  in  multipHpatibn  ' 
Alike  well,  when  they  have  all  y-do ; 
This  is  to  say,  they  faile  bothe  two. 
Yet  forgot  I  to  make  rehearsSle 
Of  waters  corrosive,  and  of  lim&ile,!" 
And  of  bodies'  moUificati6n, 
And  also  of  their  indurati6n, 
Oilea,  ablutidns,  met&l  fusible. 
To  telleu  all,  woiUd  passeu  any  Bible 
That  owhere  "  is ;  wherefore,  as  for  the  best. 
Of  all  these  names  now  will  I  me  rest ; 
For,  as  I  trow,  I  have  you  told  enough 
Toraise  a  fiend,  all  look  he  ne'er  so  rough.^^ 

Atf!  llsy,  let  be  ;  the  philos6pher's  stone, 
Elixir  call'd,'  we  seeke  fast  each  one ; 
For  had  we  him,  then  were  we  sicker  ^'  enow ; 
But  unto  God  of  heaven  I  make  avow,'* 
For  all  our  craft,  when  we  hav6  all  y-do. 
And  all  our  sleight,  he  will  not  come  us  to. 
He  hath  y-made  us  spende  muche  good. 
For  sorrow  of  which  almost  we  waxed  wood,''' 
But  that  good  hope  creeped  in  our  heart. 
Supposing  ever,  though  we  sore  smart. 
To  be  relieved  by  him  afterward. 
Such  sfippoaing  and  hope  is  sharp  and  hard. 
I  warn  you  well  it  is  to  seeken  ever. 
IJiat  future  Umps^  hath  made  men  dissever, 
Li  trust  thereof,  from  all  that  ever  they  had, 
Yet  of  that  art  they  cannot  waxe  sad," 
For  tinto  them  it  is  a  bitter  sweet ; 

1  Name ;  from  Anglo-Saxon,  "  threapian." 

9  Call.  3  Publish,  display. 

«  As  if.    See  note  20,  page  87.  ^  Easy  to  learn. 

s  Fantastic  foolish.  7  Ignorant. 

8  Enoir  he  letters— be  he  learned. 

9  Gome  to  the  same  result  in  the  pursuit  of  the  art 
of  making  gold. 

10  Metal.fiUngs ;  J'rench,  "limaille."     n  Anywhere, 
IS  Though  he  look  never  so  grim  or  Serce. 

13  Secure.  i*  Confession. 

15  Mad.  16  Time. 

17  Kepentant. 


So  seemeth  it ;  for  had  they  but  a  sheet 
Which  that  they  mights  wrap  them  in  at  night. 
And  a  bratt  '^  to  walk  in  by  dayelight. 
They  would  them  sell,  and  spend  it  on  this  craft ; 
They  cannot  stint,''  until  no  thing  be  laft. 
And  evermore,  wherever  that  they  gon,      , 
Men  may  them  knowe  by  smeU  of  brimstfine ; 
For  all  the  world  they  stinken  as  a  goat ; 
Their  savour  is  so  rammish  and  so  hot. 
That  though  a  man  a  mile  from  them  be, 
The  savour  will  infect  him,  trusts  me. 
Lo,  thus  by  smelling  and  threadbare  array. 
If  that  men  list,  this  folk  they  knowe  may. 
And  if  a  man  will  ask  them  privily, 
Why  they  be  clothed  so  unthiiftily,^ 
They  right  anon  wiU  rownen  "  in  his  ear. 
And  sayen,  if  that  they  espied  were, 
Men  would  them  slay,  because  of  their  science : 
Lo,  thus  these  folk  betrayen  innocence ! 

Pass  over  this ;  I  go,  my  tale  unto. 
Ere  that  the  pot  be  on  the  fire  y-do^ 
Of  metals,  with  a  certain  quantity 
My  lord  them  tempers,^  and  no  man  but  he 
(Now  he  is  gone,  I  dare  say  boldSly) ; 
For  as  men  say,  he  can  do  craftily, 
Algate  2*  I  wot  well  he  hath  such  a  name. 
And  yet  full  oft  he  runneth  into,  blame ; 
And  know  ye  how  ?  fnll  oft  it  happ'neth  so. 
The  pot  to-breaks,  and  farewell!  all  is  go'.^ 
These  metals  be  of  so  great  violence, 
Our  walles  may  not  make  them  resistence, 
But  if  ^  they  werS  wrought  of  lime  and  stone ; 
They  piercS  so,  that  through  the   wall  they 

gon; 
And  some  of  them  sink  down  into  the  ground 
(Thus  have  we  lost  by  times  many  a  pound), 
And  some  are  scattered  all  the  floor  about ; 
Some  leap  into  the  roof  withoutS  doubt. 
Though  that  the  fiend  not  in  our  sight  him  shew, 
I  trowe  that  hehajvith  n^,  tljiij;  ajir'iiw  'p  ^ 
IrTKSile,  where"  thatSTIs  lord  and  sire. 
Is  there  no  morS  woe,  rancoiir,  nor  ire. 
When  that  our  pot  is  broke,  as  I  have  said. 
Every  man  chides,  and  holds  him  evil  apaid.^ 
Some  said  it  was  long  on  ^  the  fire-making ; 
Some  saidS  nay,  it  was  on  the  blowing 
(Then  was  I  fear'd,  for  that  was  mine  office) ; 
"  Straw  ! "  quoth  the  third,  "  ye  be  lewed  and 

nice,'" 
It  was  not  temper'd"  as  it  ought  to  be." 
"  Nay,"  qtioth  the  fourths,  "  stint'*  and  hearken 

me; 
Because  our  fire  was  not  y-made  of  beech, 
That  is  the  cause,  and  other  none,  so  the  'ch." 
I  cannot  tell  whereon  it  was  along, 
But  well  I  wot  great  strife  is  us  among." 

18  Coarse  cloak ;  Anglo-Saxon,  "bratt."  The  word 
is  still  used  in  Lincohishire,  and  some  parts  of  the 
north,  to  signify  a  coarse  kind  of  apron. 

19  Cease.  so  Shabbily.  21  Whisper. 
82  Placed.            23  Adjusts  the  proportions, 

M  Although.        25  Gone,  lost.  26  ■Dnless. 

27  Impious  wretch.  2S  Dissatisfied. 

29  In  consequence  of ;  the  modern  vulgar  phrase  "all 
along  of,"  or  "all  along  on,"  best  conveys  the  force  of 
the  words  in  the  text.  so  Ignorant  and  foolish. 

31  Mixed  in  due  proportions.  32  Stop. 

33  So  the  jch— so  may  I  thrive. 
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"What?"  quoth  my  lord,  "there  is  no  more 

to  do'n, 
Of  these  perils  I  will  beware  eftaoon.' 
I  am  right  sicker^  that  the  pot  was  crazed.' 
Be  as  be  may,  be  ye  no  thing  amazed.* 
As  usage  is,  let  sweep  the  floor  as  swithe ;  ^ 
Pluck  up  your  heartes  and  be  glad  and  blithe." 
—"The  mullok  '  on  a  heap  y-sweeped  was, 
And  on  the  floor  y-cast  a  canSvas, 
And  all  this  mullok  in  a  sieve  y-throw, 
And  sifted,  and  y-picked  many  a  throw.^ 
"  Pardie,"  guoth  one,  "  somewhat  of  our  met&l 
Yet  is  there  here,  though  that  we  have  not  all. 
And  though  this  thing  mishapped  hath  as  now,^ 
Another  time  it  may  be  well  enow. 
We  mustg  put  our  good  in  Sdventfire  ; ' 
A  merchant,  pardie,  may  not  aye  endure, 
TrustB  me  well,  in  his  prosperity : 
Sometimes  his  good  is  drenched  i"  in  the  sea, 
And  sometimes  comes  it  safe  unto  the  land." 
"Peace,"  quoth  my  lord^   "the  next  time  I 

will  f and  '^ 
To  bring  our  craft  all  in  another  plight,^^ 
And  but  I  do.  Sirs,  let  me  have  the  wite ;  ^' 
There  was  default  in  somewhat,  well  I  wot." 
Another  said,  the  fire  was  over  hot. 
But  be  it  hot  or  cold,  I  dare  say  this. 
That  we  concluden  evermore  amiss ; 
We  fail  alway  of  that  which  we  would  have ; 
And  in  our  madness  evermore  we  rave. 
And  when  we  be  together  every  one. 
Every  man  seemeth  a  Solomon. 
But  all  thing,  which  that  shineth  as  the  gold. 
It  is  not  gold,  as  I  have  heard  it  told ; 
Nor  every  apple  that  is  fair  at  eye. 
It  is  not  good,  what  so  men  clap  "  or  cry. 
Sight  so,  lo,  fareth  it  amonges  us. 
He  that  the  wisest  seemeth,  by  Jesfis, 
Is  most  fool,  when  it  cometh  to  the  pref e ;  1° 
And  he  that  seemeth  truest,  is  a  thief. 
That  shaU  ye  know,  ere  that  I  from  you  wend ; 

By  that  I  of  my  tale  have  made  an  end. ^. 

T^ere  was  a  canon  of  religioun 
Amonges  us,  would  infect  all  a  town, 
Though  it  as  great  were  as  was  Ninevfli, 
Borne,  Alisandre,"  Troy,  or  other  three. 
His  sleightes  i'  and  his  infinite  falseness 
There  coulde  no  man  writen,  as  I  guess. 
Though  that  he  mighte  live  a  thousand  year  ; 
In  all  this  world  of  falseness  n'is  '^  his  peer. 
For  in  his  termes  he  will  him  so  wind, 
And  speak  his  wordes  in  so  sly  a  kind, 
When  he  commdne  shall  with  any  wight, 
That  he  will  make  him  doat  i'  anon  aright, 
But'"  it  a  fiende  be.  as  himself  is. 
Full  many  a  man  hath  he  beguil'd  ere  this, 

1  Again,  another  time.  2  Sure. 

3  Craclced ;  from  French,    "toaser,"   to   crack  or 
crush.  *  Confounded.  »  Quicldj. 

«  Rubbish.  '  Time, 

s  Has  gone  amiss  at  present. 
9  Kislc  our  property.  10  Drowned,  sunlt. 

11  Endeavour. 

12  To  bring  our  enterprise  into  a  better  condition — to 
a  better  issue.  "  Blame. 

1*  Assert,  affirm  noisily.  1'  Proof,  test. 

16  Alexandria.  '"  Cunning  tricks. 

18  Is  not. 


And  will,  if  that  he  may  live  any  while  ; 

And  yet  men  go  and  ride  many  a  mile 

Him  for  to  seek,  and  have  his  S«quaint&nce, 

Not  knowing  of  his  false  governance. *' 

And  if  you  list  to  give  me  audience, 

I  will  it  telle  here  in  your  presence. 

But,  worshipful  oan6ns  religiofisj         *  - 

Ne  deemS  not  that  I  slander  your  house. 

Although  that  my  tale  of  a  canon  be. 

Of  every  order  some  shrew  is,'^  pardie ; 

And  God  forbid  that  all  a  company 

Should  rue  a  singular  ^  mannS's  folly. 

To  slander  you  is  no  thing  mine  intent ; 

But  to  correct  that  is  amiss  I  meant. 

This  tale  was  not  only  told  for  you, 

But  eke  for  other  more ;  ye  wot  well  how 

That  amonges  Christy's  apostles  twelve 

There  was  no  traitor  but  Judas  himselve ; 

Then  why  should  all  the  remenant  have  blame. 

That  guiltless  were  ?    By  you  I  say  the  same. 

Save  only  this,  if  ye  will  hearken  me. 

If  any  Judas  in  your  convent  be, 

EemovS  him  betimes,  I  you  rede,^* 

If  shame  or  loss  may  causen  any  dread. 

And  be  no  thing  displeased,  I  you  pray ; 

But  in  this  case  hearken  what  I  say. 

In  London  was  a  priest,  an  annualere,^' 
That  therein  dwelled  hadde  many  a  year, 
Which  was  so  pleasant  and  so  serviceable 
Unto  the  wife,  where  as  he  was  at  table. 
That  she  would  suffer  him  no  thing  to  pay 
For  board  nor  clothing,  went  he  ne'er  so  gay  ; 
And  spending  silver  had  he  right  enow ; 
Thereof  no  force  ;  ^^  I  will  proceed  as  now. 
And  telle  forth  my  tale  of  the  can6Q, 
That  brought  this  prieste  to  confusi6n. 
This  false  canon  came  upon  a  day 
Unto  the  prieste's  chamber,  where  he  lay. 
Beseeching  him  to  lend  him  a  certain 
Of  gold,  and  he  would  quit  it  him  again. 
"  Lend  me  a  mark,"  quoth  he,  "  but  dayes  three. 
And  at  my  day  I  will  it  quite  thee. 
And  if  it  so  be  that  thou  find  me  false, 
Another  day  hang  me  up  by  the  halse."  ^ 
This  priest  him  took  a  mark,  and  that  as  swithe,^ 
And  this  can6n  him  thanked  often  sithe,^ 
And  took  his  leave,  and  wente  forth  his  way ; 
And  at  the  thirde  day  brought  his  mon^y ; 
And  to  the  priest  he  took  his  gold  again. 
Whereof  this   priest  was  wondrous  glad  and 
fam.3» 

' '  Certes, "  quoth  he,  ' '  nothing  annoyeth  me  ^i 
To  lend  a  man  a  noble,  or  two,  or  three, 
Or  what  thing  were  in  my  possessi6n. 
When  he  so  true  is  of  conditidn. 
That  in  no  wise  ho  breake  will  his  day ; 

19  Contract  an  excessive  or  foolish  fondness  for  him. 
so  Except,  21  Deceitful  conduct. 

22  There  is  a  black  sheep  in  every  flock, 

23  Individual,  single,  24  Counsel, 

2*  Employed  in  singing  "annuals"  or  anniversary 
masses  for  the  dead,  without  any  cure  of  souls ;  the 
office  was  such  as,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Tales,  Chaucer 
praises  the  Parson  for  not  seeking:  Nor  "ran  unto 
London,  unto  Saint  Poul's,  to  seeke  him  a  chantery  for 
souls,"    See  page  22.  ^  No  matter. 

27  Neck,  28  Quickly,  ^  Times. 

30  Pleased,  31 1  am  not  at  all  unwilling. 
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To  such  a  man  I  nevet  can  say  nay," 
"What,"  quoth  this  canon,  "should  I  be  un- 
true? 
Nay,  that  were  thing  y-fallen  ail  of  new.' 
Trath  is  a  thing  that  I  will  ever  ke6p. 
Unto  the  day  in  which  that  I  shall  creep 
Into  my  grave ;  and  ellgs  God  forbid  % 
Believe  this  as  sicker'  as  your  creed. 
God  thank  I,  and  in  good  time  be  it  said, 
That  there  was  never  man  yet  evil  apaid  ' 
For  gold  nor  silver  that  he  to  me  lent, 
Nor  ever  falsehood  in  mine  heart  I  meant. 
And  Sir,"  quoth  he,  "  now  of  my  privity, 
Since  ye  so  goodly  have  been  Tinto  me, 
And  lathed'  to  me  so  great  gentleness, 
Somewhat,  to  quite  with  your  kindSness, 
I  will  you  shew,  and  if  you  list  to  lear,'' 
I  will  you  teache  plainly  the  mann^re 
How  i  can  worken  in  philosaph;f . 
TakS  good  heed,  ye  shall  well  see  at  eye* 
That  I  will  do  a  mas'try  ere  I  go." 
"Yea,"  quoth  the  priest;  "yea,  Sir,  and  will 

ye  so? 
Mary  !  thereof  I  pray  you  heartily." 
"  At  your  commandemeut,  Sir,  truely," 
Quoth  the  oanfin,  "  and  elles  God  forbid." 
Lo,  how  this  thief B  could  his  service  bede ! ' 
Full  sooth  it  is  that  such  profEer'd  service 
Stinketh,  as  witnessS  these  olde  wise ;  ^ 
And  that  full  soon  I  will  it  verify 
In  this  oandn,  root  of  all  treacherf. 
That  evermore  delight  had  and  gladn&s 
(Suchfiendly  thoughtSs  in  his  heart  impress') 
flow  Christe's  people  he  may  to  mischief  bring. 
God  keep  us  from  his  false  dissimuling ! 
What  wistS  this  priest  with  whom  that  he  dealt  ? 
Nor  of  his  harm  coming  he  nothing  felt. 
O  sely  1'  priest,  O  sely  innocent ! 
With  covetlse  anon  thou  shalt  be  blent  \^ 
O  graceless,  full  blind  is  thy  conceit ! 
For  nothing  art  thou  ware  of  the  deceit 
Which  that  this  fos  y-shapen^  hath  to  thee ; 
His  wily  wrenches  '*  thou  not  mayest  flee. 
Wherefore,  to  go  to  the  conclusi&n 
That  referreth  to  thy  confusion, 
Unhappy  man,  anon  I  will  me  hie" 
To  telle  thine  unwit'"  and  thy  foUJ, 
And  eke  the  falseness  of  that  other  wretch. 
As  farforth  as  that  my  conning'^  will  stretch. 
This  canon  was  my  lord,  ye  woulde  wean ;  v 
Sir  Host,  in  faith,  and  by  the  heaven's  queen. 
It  was  another  canon,  and  not  he, 
That  can^  an  hundred  fold  more  subtlety. 
He  hath  betrayed  f olkSs  many  a  time ; 
Of  his  falseness  it  doleth '»  me  to  rhyme. 
And  ever,  when  I  speak  of  his  falsehiad. 
For  shame  of  him  my  .oheekes  waxe  red ; 
AlgatSs*  they  begihnS  fot  to  glow, 
For  redness  have  I  none,  right  well  1  know, 

1  A  new  thing  to  happen.  »  SUM. 

8  Displeased,  dissatisfied.  *  Slidwii. 

6  Learn.  °  With  your  b«ii  eye. 

7  Offer.  8  a!hose  \7i8B  folk  of  old. 

9  Press  theit  Way  Intd  his  heart.        u  Simple. 

"  BUnded ;  beguiled.  "  Contrived, 

13  Stratagems,  snares.  '*  Hasten. 

15  Stupidity.        16  Knowledge.         "  Imagine, 


In  my  visagS ;  for  fum6s  diverse 
Of  metals,  which  ye  have  me  heard  rehearse, 
Consumed  have  and  wasted  my  redness.    ^ 
Now  take  heed  of  this  canon's  cursednoss.-'^ 
"Sir,"  quoth  he  to  the  priest,   "let  your 

man  gon 
For  quicksilver,  that  we  it  had  anon ; 
And  let  him  bringen  ounces  two  or  three ; 
And  when  he  comes,  as  faste  shall  ye  see 
A  wondrous  thing,  which  ye  saw  ne'er  ere  this." 
"Sir,"  quoth  the  priest,   "it  shall  be  done, 

y-wis."!a 
He  bade  his  servant  fetchg  him  this  thing. 
And  he  all  ready  was  at  his  bidding, 
And  went  him  forth,  and  came  anon  again 
With  this  quicksilver,  shortly  for  to  sayn  ; 
And  took  these  ounces  three  to  the  canofin ; 
And  he  them  laidB  well  and  fair  adovra. 
And  bade  the  servant  coalSs  for  to  bring. 
That  he  anon  might  go  to  his  working. 
The  coales  right  anon  weren  y-fet," 
And  this  can6n  y-took  a  crossBlet^ 
Out  of  his  bosom,  and  shew'd  to  the  priest. 
"This  instrument,"  quoth  he,   "which  that 

thou  seest, 
Take  in^}hine  h&nd,  and  put  thyself  therein 
Of  this  quicksilver  an  ounce,  and  here  begin. 
In  the  name  of  Christ,  to  wax  a  philos6pher. 
There  be  full  few,  which  that  I  woulde  proffer 
To  shews  them  thus  much  of  my  science ; 
For  here  shall  ye  see  by  experience 
That  this  quicksilver  I  will  mortify,''^ 
Eight  in  your  sight  anon  withoutS  lie. 
And  make  it  as  good  silver,  and  as  fine. 
As  there  is  any  iu/your  purse,  or  mine. 
Or  ellSswhere  ;  and  make  it  malleable ; 
And  elles  holds  me  false  and  unable 
Amonge  folk  for  ever  to  appear. 
I  have  a  powder  here  that  cost  me  dear, 
Shall  make  aU  good,  for  it  is  cause  of  all 
My  conning,^*  which  that  I  you  shewe  shall. 
Voids  ^'  your  man,  and  let  him  be  thereout ; 
And  shut  the  doore,  while  we  be  about 
Our  privity,  that  no  man  us  espy, 
WhUe  that  we  work  in  this  philosophy." 
All,  as  he  bade,  fulfilled  was  in  deed. 
This  ilkS  servant  right  anon  out  yede,^ 
And  his  master  y-shut  the  door  anon. 
And  to  their  labour  speedily  they  gon. 

This  priest,  at  this  cursed  canon's  bidding. 
Upon  the  fire  anon  he  set  this  thing. 
And  blew  the  fire,  and  busied  him  full  fast. 
And  this  can6n  into  the  croslet  cast 
A  powder,  I  know  not  whereof  it  was 
Y-made,  either  of  chalk,  either  of  glass, 
Or  somewhat  ellSs,  was  not  worth  a  fly. 
To  blinden  with^"  this  priest ;  and  bade  him  hie  '" 
The  coaISs  fot  to  couchen  ^  all  above 
The  croslet ;  "for,  in  token  I  thee  love," 

18  Knows.           13  Gtieveth.  ao  At  least. 

21  Villalnlfi          22  Certainly.  a  Fetched. 
2t  Oincible. 

i»  A  chemical  phrase,  signi^itig  the  dissolution  of 

quicksilver  in  acid.  26  Knowledge. 

27  Send  out  of  the  way.  28  TiVent. 
!»  With  which  to  deceive. 

80  Make  halite.  ai  Lay  in  order. 
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183. 


Quoth  this  oan6n,  "  thine  owen  handSs  two 
Shall  work  all  thing  that  herS  shall  be  do'."  ^ 
' '  QfaiiA  m&cy," '  quoth  the  prIeSt,  and  was  f  uU 

.    glad, 
And  couch'd  the  ooalgs  as  the  canon  hadb. 
And  while  he  busy  was,  this  fiendly  wretch. 
This  false  can6n  (the  foulS  fiend  him  fetch). 
Out  of  his  bosom  took  a  beechen  coal, 
In  which  full  subtiUy  was  made  a  hole. 
And  therein  put  was  of  silver  lim&ile' 
An  ounce,  and  stopped  was  withoutS  fail 
The  hole  with  wax,  to  keep  the  limalle  in. 
And  imderstandS,  that  this  f  alsB  gin  * 
Was  not  made  there,  but  it  was  made  before ; 
And  other  thinggs  I  shall  tell  you  more, 
Hereaf  terward,  which  that  he  with  him  brought ; 
Ere  he  came  there,  him  to  beguile  he  thought, 
And  so  he  did,  ere  that  they  went  atwin ; " 
TiU  he  had  turned  Mm,  could  he  tot  bUn.' 
It  doleth  '  me,  when  that  I  of  bim  speak ; 
On  his  falsehood  fain  would  Z  me  awreak,^ 
If  I  wist  how,  but  he  is  here  and  there ; 
He  is  so  variant,'  he  abides  nowhere. 

But  take  heed.  Sirs,  now  for  Godde's  love. 
He  took  his  coal,  of  which  I  spake  above, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bare  it  privily, 
And  while  the  prieste  couched  busily 
The  ooalgs,  as  X  tolde  you  ere  this, 
This  canon  saide,  "  Friend,  ye  do  amiss ; 
This  is  not  couched  as  it  ought  to  be, 
But  soon  I  shall  amenden  it,"  quoth  he. 
"  STow  let  me  meddle  therewith  but  a  while, 
For  of  you  hive  I  pity,  by  Saint  Gile. 
Ye  be  right  hot,  I  see  well  how  ye  sweat ; 
Have  here  a  cloth,  and  wipe  away  the  wet." 
And  while  that  the  prieste  wip'd  his  face, 
This  canon  took  his  coal, — with  sorry  graoe,^" — 
And  layed  it  above  on  the  midwSxd 
Of  the  croslet,  and  blew  weU.  afterward. 
Till  that  the  coals  beganne  fast  to  brenn.^^ 
"Now  give  us  drinke,"  quoth  this  canon  then, 
"  And  swithe  "  all  shall  be  well,  I  undertake. 
Sitte  we  down,  and  let  us  merry  make." 
And  whenne  that  this  canon's  beechen  coal 
Was  burnt,  all  the  limSile  out  of  the  hole 
Into  the  crosselet  anon  fell  down ; 
And  so  it  muste  needgs,  by  reasofin, 
Since  it  above  so  even  couched  i'  was ; 
But  thereof  wist  the  priest  no  thing,  alas  ! 
He  deemed  all  the  coals  alike  good. 
For  of  the  sleight  he  nothing  understood. 

And  when  this  alchemister  saw  his  time, 
"  Rise  up.  Sir  Friest,"  quoth  he,  "  and  stand  by 

me; 
And,  for  I  wot  well  ingot"  have  ye  none, 
Go,  walke  forth,  and  bring  me  a  chaUc  stone ; 
For  I  will  make  it  of  the  same  shape 
That  is  an  ingot,  if  I  may  have  hap. 

1  Sane.  >  Great  thanks. 

3  Filings  or  dust  of  silver. 

4  Contrivance,  stratagem. 
i  iBefcire  tbey  separated. 

s  Cease  ;  from  Anglo-Saxon,  "blinnan,"  to  detist. 

1  Grieveth.  8  Bevenge  myself. 

9  Changeable,  misettled. 

10  ■t.iil  Ibrtune  attend  him  I  u  Burn, 

u  ftulcklT.  13  Evenly  or  exactly  laid. 

"  Mould,    See  note  84,  page  179.  "  Then. 


Bring  eke  with  yoii  a  bowl,  or  else  a  pan, 

Full  of  wat€r,  and  ye  shall  #eU  see  than  " 

How  that  our  business  Shall  hap  and  preve,'" 

And  yet,  for  jre  shall  have  no  iniBbelieve  i' 

Nor  wrong  conceit  of  me,  in  your  absence, 

I  wills  not  be  out  of  yottt  presence. 

But  go  with  you,  and  come  with  you  agaih." 

The  chamber-doorB,  shortly  for  to  sa,yti. 

They  opened  and  shut,  and  weht  their  iVay, 

And  forth  with  them  they  carried  the  key ; 

And  came  again  without  any  delay. 

"Why  should  I  tatry  all  the  loUgS  day? 

He  took  the  chalk,  and  shap'd  it  in  the  Wise 

Of  an  ingot,  as  I  shall  you  devise ;  '* 

I  say,  he  took  out  of  his  owen  sleeve 

A  teine^'  of  silver  (evil  may  he  cheve !  -") 

Which  that  ne  was  but  a  just  ounce  of  weight. 

And  takS  heed  now  of  his  cursed  sleight ; 

He  shap'd  his  iiigot,  in  length  and  in  brede  ^^ 

Of  this  teine,  withouten  any  drBde,^ 

So  sUly,  that  the  priest  it  not  espied  j 

And  in  his  sleeve  again  he  gan  it  hide ; 

And  from  the  fire  he  took  up  his  mattSre, 

And  in  th'  ingot  put  it  with  merry  cheer ;  ^s 

And  in  the  water-vessel  he  it  oast, 

When  that  him  Ust,  and  bade  the  priest  as  fast 

Look  what  there  is;  "Putin  thine  hand  and 

grope ;  '* 
There  shalt  thou  finde  silver,  as  I  hope." 
What,  devil  of  heUe !  should  it  eUSs  be? 
Shaving  of  silver,  silver  is,  pardie. 
He  put  his  hand  in,  and  took  up  a  teine '" 
Of  silver  fine ;  and  glad  in  every  vein 
Was  this  priest,  when  he  saw  that  it  was  so. 
"  GoddS's  blessing,  and  his  mother's  also, 
And  alls  hallows', ^°  have  ye,  Sir  Can6n !  " 
Saide  this  priest,  "  and  I  their  malison '° 
But,  an'  ^  ye  vouchesafe  to  teachS  me 
This  noble  craft  and  this  subtilit^, 
I  wiU  be  yours  in  all  that  ever  I  may." 
Quoth  the  candn,  "  Yet  will  I  make  assay  '* 
The  second  time,  that  ye  may  take  heed, 
And  be  expert  of  this,  and,  in  your  need. 
Another  day  assay  in  mine  absence 
This  discipline,  and  this  crafty  scitoce. 
Let  take  another  ounce,"  quoth  he  tho,^' 
"  Of  quicksilver,  withoute  wordSs  mo', 
And  do  therewith  as  ye  have  done  ere  this 
With  that  other,  which  that  now  silver  is." 

The  priest  him  busied,  all  that  e'er  he  can. 
To  do  as  this  can6n,  this  cursed  man. 
Commanded  him,  and  fast  he  blew  the  fire 
For  to  come  to  th'  eflceot  of  his  desire. 
And  this  can6n  right  in  the  meanSwhile 
All  ready  was  this  priest  eft  5°  to  beguile, 
And,  for  a  countenance,^!  j^  his  hands  bare 
An  hollow  sticks  (take  keep  '^  and  beware). 
In  th'  end  of  which  an  ounce  and  no  more 
16  Turn  out,  succeed.  "  Mistrust. 

18  Describe. 

19  Little  piece;  the  adjective  "tlnj"  is  connected 
with  the  word. 

20  Prosper;  achieve,  end;  Trenoh,  "achevSr." 

21  Breadth.  22  Doubt.  »•  Countenance, 
u  Search,              ^  That  of  all  the  laint*. 

M  Curse.  57  tJnlesi,  if.  ,  _ 

28  Trial,  experiment.  «"  Then- 

30  Agkin.  i)i  Stratagem. 


39  Heed. 
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Of  sUver  limaUe  put  was,  as  before 
Was  in  his  coal,  and  stopped  with  wax  well 
For  to  keep  in  his  limaile  every  deal.^ 
And  while  this  priest  was  in  his  business, 
This  canon  with  his  sticks  gan  him  dress  ^ 
To  him  anon,  and  his  powder  cast  in, 
As  he  did  erst '  (the  devil'  out  of  his  skin 
Him  turn,  I  pray  {o'God^or  his  falseh6ad, 
For  he  was  ever  false  in  thought  and  deed), 
And  with  his  stick,  above  the  crosselet. 
That  was  ordained  with  that  false  get,* 
He  stirr'd  the  coales,  till  relente  gan 
The  wax  against  the  fire,  as  every  man. 
But  he  a  fool  be,  knows  well  it  must  need. 
And  all  that  in  the  sticks  was  out  yede," 
And  in  the  croslet  hastily^  it  fell. 
Now,  goods  Sirs,  what  will  ye  bet'  than  well? 
When  that  this  priest  was  thus  beguil'd  again. 
Supposing  naught  but  truthe,  sooth  to  sayn. 
He  was  so  glad,  that  I  can  not  express 
In  no  manngre  his  mirth  and  his  gladness ; 
And  to  the  canon  he  proft^r'd  eftsooi  ' 
Body  and  good.    "  Yea,"  quoth  the  canon  soon, 
"  Though  poor  I  be,  crafty  '  thou  shalt  me  find ; 
I  warn  thee  well,  yet  is  there  more  behind. 
Is  any  copper  here  within  ?"  said  he. 
"  Yea,  Sir,"  the  priests  said,  "  I  trowthere  be." 
"  Elles  go  buy  us  some,  and  that  as  swithe." 
Now,  goods  Sir,  go  forth  thy  way  and  hie^ 
thee." 
He  went  his  way,  and  with  the  copper  came. 
And  this  can6n  it  in  his  handes  name,'^ 
And  of  that  copper  weighed  out  an  ounce. 
Too  simple  is  my  tongue  to  pronounce. 
As  minister  of  my  wit,  the  doubleness 
Of  this  canon,  root  of  all  cursedness. 
He  friendly  seem'd  to  them  that  knew  him  not ; 
But  he  was  fiendly,  both  in  work  and  thought. 
It  wearieth  me  to  tell  of  his  falseness ; 
And  natheless  yet  will  I  it  express. 
To  that  intent  men  may  beware  thereby. 
And  for  none  other  cause  truSly. 
He  put  this  copper  in  the  crossSlet, 
And  on  the  fire  as  swithe '°  he  hath  it  set. 
And  oast  in  powder,  and  made  the  priest  to  blow, 
And  in  his  working  for  to  stoopS  low. 
As  he  did  erst,^^  and  all  was  but  a  jape  ; " 
Kight  as  him  list  the  priest  he  made  his  ape.^^ 
And  afterward  in  the  ingot  he  it  oast. 
And  in  the  pan  he  put  it  at  the  last 
Of  water,  and  in  he  put  his  own  hand  ; 
And  in  his  sleeve,  as  ye  beforShand 
Hearde  me  tell,  he  had  a  silver  teine  ;  i" 
He  sliLy  took  it  out,  this  cursed  heine  " 
(Unweeting^^  this  priest  of  his  false  craft),     ■ 
And  in  the  panne's  bottom  he  it  laft.'"  • 
And  in  the  water  rumjjleth  to  and  fro. 
And  wondrous  privily  took  up  also 

1  Particle.  2  Apply.  3  Before. 

4  Provided  with  that  false  contrivance. 

5  Went.  0  Quickly. 

7  Better.  8  Porthwith ;  again. 

•  9  Sltilful.        10  Swiftly.        n  Haste. 

12  Took ;  from  Anglo-Saxon,  "niman,"  to  take.    Com- 
pare German,  "nehnien,"  "nahm.'* 

13  Before.        i*  Trick.         15  Befooled  him. 

16  Smallpiece  of  silver.        i?  Hind ;  slave,  wretch. 


The  copper  teine  (not  knowing  thilkB  priest). 
And  hid  it,  and  him  hente™  by  the  breast. 
And  to  him  spake,  and  thus  said  in  his  game ; 
"  Stoop  now  adown ;  by  God,  ye  be  to  blame ; 
Helps  me  now„as  I  did  you  whil&e ;  ^ 
Put  in  your  hand,  and  lookS  what  is  there." 
This  priest  took  up  this  silver  teine  anon ; 
And  thennS  said  the  canon,  "  Let  us  gon, 
With  these  three  teinSs  which  that  we  have 

wrought. 
To  some  goldsmith,  and  weet  if  they  be  aught :  ''^ 
For,  by  my  faith,  I  would  not  for  my  hood 
But  if  ^  they  werS  silver  fine  and  good. 
And  that  as  swithe  ^  well  proved  shall  it  be." 
Unto  the  goldsinith  with  these  teines  three 
They  went  anon,  and  put  them  in  assay  ^^ 
To  fire  and  hammer ;  might  no  man  say  nay. 
But  that  they  weren  as  they  ought  to  be. 
This  sotted  2'  priest,  who  gladder  was  than  he  ? 
Was  never  bird  gladder  against  the  day ; 
Nor  nightingale  in  the  season  of  May 
Was  never  none,  that  better  list  to  sing ; 
Nor  lady  lustier  in  caroUing, 
Or  for  to  speak  of  love  and  womanhead  ; 
Nor  knight  in  arms  to  do  a  hardy  deed. 
To  standen  in  grace  of  his  lady  dear. 
Than  had  this  priest  this  crafte  for  to  lear  ; 
^nd  to  the  canon  thus  he  spake  and  said  ; 
^  For  love  of  God,  that  for  us  alle  died. 
And  as  I  may  deserve  it  unto  you. 
What  shall  this  receipt  coste?  tell  me  now." 
"  By  our  Lady,"  quoth  this  canon,  "  it  is  dear. 
I  warn  you  well,  that,  save  I  and  a  frere. 
In  Engleland  there  can  no  man  it  make." 
"No  force,"  ^  quoth  he;  "now.  Sir,  for  GoddS's 

sake. 
What  shall  I  pay  ?  tellS  me,  I  you  pray." 
"  Y-wi8,"28  quoth  he,  "  it  is  full  dear,  I  say. 
Sir,  at  one  word,  if  that  you  list  it  have. 
Ye  shall  pay  forty  pound,  so  God  me  save ; 
And  n'ere  ^9  the  friendship  that  ye  did  ere  this 
To  me,  ye  shoulde  paye  more,  y-wis." 
This  priest  the  sum  of  forty  pound  anon 
Of  nobles  fet,^"  and  took  them  every  one 
To  this  can6n,  for  this  ilkS  receipt. 
All  his  working  was  but  fraud  and  deceit. 
"Sir  Priest,"  he  said,  "I  keep'i  to  have  no 

los32 
Of  my  craft,  for  I  would  it  were  kept  close ; 
And  as  ye  lovS  me,  keep  it  secrfi : 
For  if  men  knewen  all  my  subtlety. 
By  God,  they  woulde  have  so  great  env^ 
To  me,  because  of  my  philosophy, 
I  should  be  dead,  there  were  no  other  way." 
"  God  it  forbid,"  quoth  the  priest,  "  what  ye 

say. 
Yet  had  I  lever  ^  spenden  all  the  good 
Which  that  I  have  (and  elles  were  I  wood  3*), 


18  trnsuspecting. 

20  Took. 

22  Of  any  value. 

24  Quickly. 

26  Besotted,  stupid. 

28  Certainly. 

so  Petched. 


19  Left.' 

21  Before,  erewhile, 

23  Unless. 

25  Pro«f. 

27  No  matter. 

29  Were  it  not  for. 

81  Care. 


32  Praise,  renown.    See  note  10,  page  156. 

33  Bather.  34  jiad. 
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Than  that  ye  shouldS  fall  in  such  mischief." 
"  For  yovir  good  will,  Sir,  have  ye  right  good 

prefe,"! 
Quoth  the    can6n  ;   "  and     farewell,   grand 

rnerc^."  ^ 
He  went  his  way,  and  never  the  priest  him 

sey' 
After  that  day;   and  when   that  this  priest 

should 
Maken  assay,  at  such  time  as  he  would, 
Of  this  receipt,  farewell !  it  would  not  he. 
Lo,  thus  hejaped  *  and  heguil'd  was  he ; 
Thus  made  he  '  his  introducti6n 
To  hringe  folk  to  their  destructi6n.    ^^____ 

Consider,  Sirs,  how  that  in  each  estate 
Betwixte  men  and  gold  there  is  debate, 
So  farforth  that  unnethes  is  there  none.° 
This  multiplying  hlint '  so  many  a  one. 
That  in  good  faith  I  trowe  that  it  he 
The  cause  greatest  of  such  scarcity. 
These  philos6phers  speak  so  mistily 
In  this  craft,  that  men  cannot  come  thereby, 
For  any  wit  that  men  have  now-a-days. 
They  may  well  chatter,  as  do  these  jays, 
And  in  their  termea  set  their  lust  and  pain,' 
But  to  their  purpose  shall  they  ne'er  attain. 
A  man  may  lightly  '  learn,  if  he  have  aught. 
To  multiply,  and  bring  his  good  to  naught. 
Lo,  such  a  lucre'"  is  in  this  lusty ^  game ; 
A  manne's  mirth  it  will  turn  all  to  grame,'''      ■ 
And  empty  also  great  and  heavy  purses. 
And  make  f olke  for  to  purchase  curses 
Of  them  that  have  thereto  their  good  y-lent. 
Oh,  fy  for  shame !  they  that  have  been  brent, '' 
Alas  !  can  they  not  flee  the  fire's  heat? 
Te  that  it  use,  I  rede  '^  that  ye  it  lete," 
Lest  ye  lose  all ;  for  better  than  never  is  late  ; 
Never  to  thrive,  were  too  long  a  date. 
Though  ye  prowl  aye,  ye  shall  it  never  find  ; 
Ye  be  as  bold  as  is  Bayard  the  blind. 
That  blunders  forth,  and  perU  oasteth  none ;  '^ 
He  is  as  bold  to  run  against  a  stone, 
As  for  to  go  beside  it  in  the  way : 
So  fare  ye  that  multiply,  I  say. 
If  that  your  eyen  cannot  see  aright, 
Look  that  your  minde  lacks  nothis  sight. 
For  though  you  look  never  so  broad,  and  stare, 
Ye  shall  not  win  a  mite  on  that  chaffare,'' 
But  wasten  all  that  ye  may  rape  and  renn.i' 

1  Good  result  of  your  experiments. 

2  Great  thanks.  ^  Saw. 
4  Befooled.  ^  The  false  Canon. 
6  Scarcely  is  there  any  (gold).    7  Blinds,  deceives. 
8  Pleasure  and  exertion.  "  Easily. 

10  Gain,  profit.  '1  Pleasant. 

12  Sorrow; Anglo-Saxon,  "gram;" German,  "Gram," 

13  Burnt.  1*  Advise. 
15  Leave  it — that  is,  the  alchemist's  art. 
36  Perceives  no  danger.            1^  Traffic,  commerce. 

18  Seize  and  plunder;  acquire  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

19  Prosperity.  *  Quickly. 
21  Amaldus  Villanovanu.'i,  or  Arnold  de  'Villeneuve, 

was  a  distinguished  Trench  chemist  and  physician  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  his  "Rosarium  Philosopho- 
nim  "  was  a  favourite  text-book  with  the  alchemists  of 
the  generations  that  succeeded.  22  Except. 

23  Hermes  Trismegistus,  counsellor  of  Osirts,  King  of 
Egypt,  was  credited  with  the  invention  of  writing  and 
hieroglyphics,  the  drawing  up  of  the  laws  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  origination  of  many  sciences  and 
arts      The  Alexandrian  school  ascribed  to  him  the 


Withdraw  the  fire,  lest  it  too  fastS  brenn ;" 
Meddle  no  morS  with  that  art,  I  mean ; 
For  if  ye  do,  your  thrift ''  is  gone  full  clean. 
And  right  as  swithe '"  I  will  you  tell6  here 
What  philosfiphers  say  in  this  matt&e. 

Lo,  thus  saith  Arnold  of  the  newS  town,2i 
As  his  Bos&ry  maketh  mentiotin, 
He  saith  right  thus,  withouten  any  lie ; 
"  There  may  no  man  meroflry  mortify, 
But  22  it  be  with  his  brother's  knowledging." 
Lo,  how  that  he,  which  firstg  said  this  thing. 
Of  philosophers  father  was,  Herm& ;  ^ 
He  saith,  how  that  the  dragon  doubteleas 
He  dieth  not,  but  if  that  he  be  slain 
With  his  brother.    And  this  is  for  to  sayn, 
By  the  drag6n,  lilerctiry,  and  none  other. 
He  understood,  and  Brimstone  by  his  brother. 
That  out  of  Sol  and  Luna  were  y-draw.2* 
"And  therefore,"  said  he,  "take  heed  to  my 

saw.2' 
Let  no  man  busy  him  this  art  to  seech,2° 
But  if  22  that  he  th'  intenti6n  and  speech 
Of  phiIos6phers  understands  can ; 
And  if  he  do,  he  is  a  lewed  ^  man. 
For  this  science  and  this  conning,"  ^  quoth  he, 
"  Is  of  the  secret  of  secrets  22  pardie." 

Also  there  was  a  disciple  of  Platd, 
That  on  a  time  said  his  master  to. 
As  his  book.  Senior,'"  will  bear  witness. 
And  this  was  his  demand  in  soothfastness : 
"  Tell  me  the  name  of  thilke  ^  privy  istone.'' 
And  Plato  answer'd  unto  him  anon ; 
"  Take  the  stone  that  Titanos  men  name.'' 
"Which  is  that?"  quoth  he.     "Magnesia  is 

the  same," 
Saide  Plato.     "  Yea,  Sir,  A,nd  is  it  thus  ? 
This  is  ignotum  per  ignotius.^^ 
What  is  Magnesia,  good  Sir,  I  pray?" 
"  It  is  a  water  that  is  made,  I  say. 
Of  th'  elementes  fourS,"  quoth  Plato. 
"  TeUme  the  roote,  good  Sir,"  quoth  he  tho,^' 
"  Of  that  water,  if  that  it  be  your  wiU." 
"Nay,  nay,"  quoth  Plato,  "certain  that  I  n'ill.s* 
The  philos6phers  sworn  were  every  one. 
That  they  should  not  discover  it  to  none. 
Nor  in  no  book  it  write  in  no  matmere  ; 
For  unto  God  it  is  so  lef  e ''  and  dear, 
That  he  will  not  that  it  disoover'd  be, 
But  where  it  liketh  to  his  deity 

mystic  learning  which  it  amplified;  and  the  scholars 
of  the  Middle  Ages  regarded  with  enthusiasm  and 
reverence  the  works  attributed  to  biin — notably  a 
treatise  on  the  philosopher's  stone. 

24  Drawn,  derived.  as  Saying. 

26  study,  explore.  W  Ignorant,  foolish. 

28  Knowledge. 

29  "Secreta  Secretonim;"  a  treatise,  very  popular 
in  the  Middle  Ages,,  supposed  to  contain  the  sum  of 
Aristotle's  instructions  to  Alexander.  Lydgate  trans- 
lated about  halt  of  the  work,  when  his  labour  was 
interrupted  by  his  death  about  1460;  and  flrom  the 
same  treatise  had  been  taken  most  of  the  seventh 
book  of  Gower's  "  Confessio  Amantis." 

30  Tyrwhitt  says  that  this  book  was  printed  In  the 
"Theatrum  Chemicvim "  under  the  title,  "Senioria 
Zadith  fll.  Hamuelis  tabula  chymioa ; "  and  the  story 
here  told  of  Plato  and  his  disciple  was  there  related  of 
Solomon,  but  with  some  variations.  3i  That. 

32  To  explain  the  unknown  by  the  more  unknown. 
3-1  Then.  »«  Will  not. 

35  Precious. 


THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


Mall  for  to  inspite,  and  eke  for  to  defend  ^ 
Whom  that  he  liketh ;  lo,  this  is  the  end." 
Then  thus  conclttdB  I,    since  that  God  of 
heaven 
Will  not  that  thesS  i)hilos6phers  neven  ^ 
How  that  a  man  shall  come  unto  this  stone, 
I  rede  '  as  for  the  best  to  let  it  gon. 
For  whoso  jnaketh  God  his  adversary. 
As  for  to  work  any  thing  in  contrary 
Of  liis  will,  certes  never  shall  he  thrive, 
Though  that  he  multiply  tetm  of  his  live.' 
And  thei-e  a  point ; '  for  ended  is  my  tale. 
God  send  ev'ry  good  man  boot  of  his  bale.° 


TflE  MANCIPLE'S  TALE. 

THE  PBOIOQUE. 

Weei'  ye  not  where  there  stands  a  little  town. 
Which  that  y-oaUed  is  Bob-up-and-dDwn,^ 
Under  the  Blee;  in  Canterbury  way  ? 
There  gan  our  HostB  for  to  ]'ape  and  play, 
And  saide,  "  Sirs,  what?  Dun  \A  in  the  mire.' 
Is  there  no  man,  for  prayer  nor  for  hire. 
That  will  awaken  our  fell6w  behind  ? 
A  thief  him  might  full  lightly '"  rob  and  bind. 
See  how  he  nappeth,  see,  for  oockS's  bones, 
As  he  Would  fhlia  from  his  hbrse  at  ones. 
Is  that  a  Cook  Of  London,"  with  mifeehance  ? 
Do  '2  him  come  forth,  he  knoweth  his  pen&nce ; 
For  he  shall  tell  a  tale,  by  my  fay,'' 
Although  it  be  not  worth  a  bottle  hay. 
Awake,  thou  Cook,"  quoth  he ;  "  God  give  thee 

sorrow ! 
What  aileth  thee  to  sleepB  by  the  morrow  ?  " 
Hast  thou  had  fleas  aU  nifeht,  or  art  thou  druhk  ? 
Or   hast    thou   with    some    quean   all    night 

y-Bwunkji^ 
So  that  thou  mayest  not  hold  up  thine  head  ?  " 
The  Cook,  that  was  full  pale  and  nothing  red. 
Said  to  our  Host,  "  So  God  my  soulS  bless, 
As  there  is  fall'n  on  me  such  heaviness, 
I  know  iiot  why,  that  me  were  lever'*  sleep, 
Thau  the  best  gallon  wine  that  is  in  Cheap." 
"Well,"  quoth  the  Mahciple,-  "if  it  may  do 


1  Protect.  2  Name.         3  Counsel.' 

4  Though  he  pursue  the  alchemist's  art  all  his  days, 
6  An  end. 

6  Bemedy  for  his  sorrow  or  trouble. 

7  Know. 

8  Mr  Wright  supposes  this  to  be  the  village  of 
Harbledown,  near  Canterbury,  which  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  near  which  ther^  are  many  ups  and  doWnS  in 
the  road.  Like  Boughton,  where  the  Canon  and  his 
Teothan  overtook  the  pilgrims,  it  stood  on  the  Skirts  of 
the  Kentish  forest  of  Blean  or  Blee. 

9  A  proverbial  saying.  "Dun"  is  a  name  for  an, 
ass,  derived  from  his  colour.  lo  Easily. 

11  The  mention  of  the  Cook  here,  with  no  hint  that 
he  had  already  told  a  stoiy,  confirms  the  indication  given 
by  the  imperfect  condition  of  Ms  Tale  (page  60),  that 
Chaucer  intended  to  suppress  the  Tale  altogether,  and 
make  hini  tell  a  story  in  some  other  place. 

18  Make.  i3  Faith. 

1*  In  the  aay  time. 

15  Laboured.  16  Preferable. 

•7  Are  dim.  M  Flattered. 


To  thee,  Sir  Cook,  and  to  no  wight  displease 
Which  that  here  rideth  in  this  company^ 
And  that  our  Host  will  of  his  courtesy, 
I  will  as  now  excuse  thee  of  thy  tale  j 
For  in  good  faith  thy  visage  is  fuU  pale ; 
Thine  eyen  dazS,"  soothly  as  me  thinketh,. 
And  well  I  wot,  thy  breath  full  sour6  stinketh. 
That  sheweth  well  thou  art  not  well  disposed ; 
Of  me  certain  thou  shalt  not  be  y-glosed.'^ 
See  how  he  yawneth,  lo,  this  drunken  wight, 
As  though  he  would  us  swallow  anon  right. 
Hold  dose  thy  mouth,  man,  by  thy  father's  kin; 
The  devil  of  helle  set  his  foot  therein ! 
Thy  cursed  breath  infecte  will  us  all : 
Fy !  stinking  swine,  fy !  foul  may  thee  befall. 
Ah !  takB  heed,  Sirs,  of  this  lusty  man. 
Now,  sweets  Sir,  Will  ye  joust  at  the  fan  ?'' 
Thereto,  me  thinketh,  ye  be  well  y-shape. 
I  trow  that  ye  have  drunken  wine  of  ape,^ 
And  that  is  when  men  playe  with  a  straw." 
And  with  this  speech  the  Cook  waxed  all 
wraw,^ 
And  on  the  Manciple  he  gan  nod  fast 
For  lack  of  speech ;  and  down  his  horse  him 

cast. 
Where  as  he  lay,  till  that  men  him  up  took. 
This  was  a  fair  chevaohie  ^^  of  a  cook : 
Alas !  that  he  had  held  him  by  his  ladle ! 
And  ere  that  he  again  were  in  the  saddle 
There  was  great  shoving  both6  to  and  fro 
To  lift  him  up,  and  muohe  care  and  woe. 
So  imwieldy  was  this  siUy  paled  ghost. 
And  to  the  Manciple  then  spake  our  Host : 
"  Because  that  drink  hath  dominati6n 
Upon  this  man,  by  my  salvati6n 
I  trow  he  lewSdly  ^  will  tell  his  tale. 
For  were  it  wine,  or  old  or  moisty  ^  ale. 
That  he  hath  drunk,  he  speaketh  in  his  nose. 
And  sneezeth  fast,  and  eke  he  hath  the  pose.^^ 
He  also  hath  to  do  more  than  enough 
To  keep  him  on  his  capel^e  out  of  the  slough  ; 
And  if  he  fall  from  off  his  oapel  eftsoon,^'' 
Then  shall  we  allS  have  enough  to  do'n 
In  lifting  up  his  heavy  drunken  corse. 
Tell  on  thy  tale,  of  him  make  I  no  force.^s 
But  yet,  Manciple/  in  faith  thou  art  too  nice  ^9 
Thus  openly  to  reprove  him  of  his  vice  ; 
Another  day  he  will  paraventfire 
Eeolaime  thee,  and  bring  thee  to  the  lure ;  'o 

w  The  quintain;  called  "fan"  or  "vane,", because 
it  turned  round  like  a  weather-cock. 

20  Beferring  to  the  classification  of  wine,  accoi-ding  to 
its  effects  on  a  man,  given  in  the  old  "  Calendrier  des 
Bergiers."  The  man  of  choleric  temperainent  has 
"wine  of  lion;"  the  sanguine,  "wine  ot  ape;"  the 
phlegmatic,  "wine\)tsheep;"  the  melancholic,  "wine 
of  sow."  There  is  a  JElabbinical  tradition  ihat,  when 
Noah  was  planting  vines,  Satan  slaughtered  beside  them 
the  four  animals  named ;  hence  the  effect  of  Vrine  in 
making  those  who  drink  it  display  in  turii  the  charac- 
teristics of  all  the  four.  Si  'Wrotll. 

23  Cavalry  expedition. 

23  Stupidly.  21  New,    See  note  9,  page  22. 

29  A  defidxion  or  rheum  which  stops  the  nose  and 
obstructs  the  voice. 

26  Horse.  2?  jLjfaiii. 

28  I  take  no  account.  29  PooIiSh. 

8»  A  phrase  in  hawking— to  recall  a  hawk  to  the  flst ; 
the  meaning  here  is,  that  the  Cook  may  one  day  bring 
the  Manciple  to  account,  or  pay  him  off,  for  the  rebuke 
of  his  drunkenness. 
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I  mean,  he  speaJke  will  of  smalle  things, 
As  for  to  pinohen  at '  thy  reckonings, 
That  were  not  honest,  if  it  came  to  prefe.'"" 

Quoth  the  Manciple,  "  That  were  a  great  mis- 
chief; 
So  might  he  lightly  bring  me  in  the  snare. 
Yet  had  I  lever  '  pay8  for  the  mare 
Which  he  rides  on,  than  he  should  With  me 

strive, 
I  will  not  wraths  *  him,  so  may  I  thrive ; 
That  that  I  spake,  I  said  it  in  my  hourde.^ 
And  weet  ye  what?  I  have  here  in  my  gourd 
A  draught  of  wine,  yea,  of  a  ripS  grape, 
And  right  anon  ye  shall  see  a  good  jape.' 
This  Cook  shall  drink  thereof,  if  that  I  may ; 
On  pain  of  my  life  he  will  not  say  nay." 
And  certainly,  to  tellen  as  it  was. 
Of  this  vessfl  the  cook  drank  fast  (alas ! 
What  needed  it?  he  drank  enough  beforn). 
And  when  he  hadde  pouped  in  his  horn,' 
To  the  Manciple  he  took  the  gourd  again. 
And  of  that  drink  the  Cook  was  wondrous  fain. 
And  thanked  him  in  such  wise  as  he  could, 

Then  gan  our  Host  to  laughe  wondrous  loud, 
And  said,  "  I  see  well  it  is  necessary 
Where  that  we  go  good  drink  with  us  to  carry ; 
For  that  will  tume  rancour  and  disease  ^ 
T'  accord  and  love,  and  many  a  wrong  appease. 
O  Bacchus,  Bacchus,  blessed  be  thy  name, 
That  so  canst  tumen  earnest  into  game ! 
Worship  and  thank  be  to  thy  deity. 
Of  that  mattSre  ye  get  no  more  of  me. 
TeU  on  thy  tale,  Manciple,  I  thee  pray." 
"Well,  Sir,"  quoth  he,  "now  hearken  what  I 
say." 

THE  TAEE.' 

When  Phoebus  dwelled  here  in  earth  adown, 

As  olde  bookes  makg  mentiofin. 

He  was  the  moste  lusty  i'  baohelSr 

Of  all  this  World,  and  eke  the  best  arohgr. 

He  slew  Python  the  serpent,  as  he  lay 

Sleeping  against  the  sun  upon  a  day  ; 

And  many  another  noble  worthy  deed 

He  with  his  bow  wrought,  as  men  maye  read. 

Playen  he  could  on  every  minstrelsy. 

And  singe,  that  it  was  a  melody 

To  heareu  of  his  clearg  voice  the  soun', 

Certes  the  king  of  Thebes,  Amphiotin,  | 

That  with  his  singing  walled  the  cit^. 

Could  never  singS  half  so  well  as  he. 

Thereto  he  was  the  seemlieste  man 

That  is,  or  was  since  that  the  world  began ; 

What  needeth  it  his  features  to  descrive? 

,For  in  this  world  is  none  so  fail?  alive. 

He  was  therewith  full  fill'd  of  gentleness. 

Of  honour,  and  of  perfect  worthiness. 

1  Take  exception  to,  pick  Saws  in. 
S  Proof,  test.  3  Bittller. 

4  Provoke.  ^  Jest. 

«  THok. 

7  Blown  into  his  horn ;  a  metaphor  for  belching. 

8  Trouble,  annoyance. 

9  "The  fable  of  'The  Crow,'"  aaySTyrwhitt,  "which 
is  the  subject  of  the  Manciple's  Tale,  haS  been  related 
by  so  mahy  authors,  from  Ovid  down  to  Gower,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whom  Chaucer  principally  followed. 


This  Phoebus,  that  was  flower  of  bach'lery. 
As  well  in  freedom  "  as  in  ehivalry. 
For  his  disport,  in  sign  eke  of  vict6ry 
Of  Python,  so  as  teUeth  us  the  story. 
Was  ifyont  to  bearen  in  his  hand  a  bow. 
ifTow  had  this  Phoebus  in  his  house  a  crow, 
Which  in  a  cage  he  foster'd  many  a  day. 
And  taught  it  speaken,  as  inen  teach  a  jay. 
White   was   this   crow,   as   is   a    snow-white 

swan, 
And  counterfeit  the  speech  of  every  inan 
He  couldg,  when  he  shoulde  tell  a  tale. 
Therewith  in  all  this  world  no  nightingale 
Ne  couldg  by  an  hundred  thousand  deaU'' 
SingS  BO  wondrous  merrily  and  well. 
Ifow  had  this  Phcebus  in  his  house  a  Wife, 
Which  that  he  loved  morS  than  his  life. 
And  night  and  day  did  ever  his  diligence 
Her  for  to  please,  and  do  her  reverence  : 
Save  only,  if  that  I  the  sooth  shall  Sayn, 
Jealous  he  was,  and  would  have  kept  her  fain. 
For  him  were  loth  y-japed  •'  for  to  be ; 
And  so  is  every  wight  in  such  degree ; 
But  all  for  nought,  for  it  availeth  nought. 
A  good  wife,  that  is  clean  of  work  and  thought. 
Should  not  be  kept  in  none  await  ^*  certain : 
And  truSly  the  labour  is  in  vain 
To  keep  a  shrew6,^°  for  it  will  not  be. 
This  hold  I  for  a  very  nicety,'^ 
To  spills  ^7  labour  for  to  keep8  wives ; 
Thus  -^riten  oldS  olerkes  in  their  lives; 

But  now  to  purpose,  as  I  first  began. 
This  worthy  Phoebus  did  all  that  he  can 
To  please  her,  weening,  through  such  pleasS.nce, 

for  his  manhood  and  his  govemS,nce, 
That  no  man  should  have  put  him  from  her 

grace; 
But,  God  it  wot,  there  may  no  man  embrace 
As  to  distrain  ^^  a  thing,  which  that  natfire 
Hath  naturally  set  in  a  creattire. 
Take  any  bird,  and  put  it  in  a  cage. 
And  do  all  thine  intent,  and  thy  corSge,^' 
To  foster  it  tenderly  with  meat  and  drink 
Of  alls  dainties  that  thou  canst  bethink. 
And  keep  it  aU  so  cleanly  as  thou  may  j 
Although  the  cage  of  gold  be  never  so  gay. 
Yet  had  this  bird,  by  twenty  thousand  fold,    ' 
Lever  ^  in  a  forest,  both  wild  and  cold, 
60  eats  wormSs,  and  such  wretchedness. 
For  ever  this  bird  will  do  his  business 
T*  escape  out  of  his  cage  when  that  Jie  may  : 
His  liberty  the  bird  desireth  aye.^" 
Let  take  a  oat,  and  foster  her  with  milk 
And  tender  flesh,  and  make  her  couch  of  silk. 
And  let  her  see  a  mouse  go  by  the  wall, 
Anon  she  weiveth'^  milk,  and  flesh,  and  all. 
And  every  dainty  that  is  in  that  house, 
Such  appetite  hath  she  to  eat  the  mouse. 

His  skill  in  new  dressing  an  old  story  was  never,  per. 
haps,  more  successfully  exerted." 

lu  Pleasant.  "  Generosity.  "  Part. 

13  Tricked,  deceived.  1*  Observation,  espionage, 

15  A  contrarious  or  ill-disposed  woman. 

16  Sheer  folly.  i'  lose. 

18  Succeed  in  constraining. 

19  All  that  thy  heart  prompts.  ,    ^  „ , 

20  See  the  parallel  to  this  passage  in  the  Squtre'S  Tale, 
and  note  6,  page  121.  *'  lorsaketh. 
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Lo,  here  hath  kind'  her  dominati6n, 
And  appetite  flemeth''  discTeti6n. 
A  she- wolf  hath  also  a  -villain's  kind ;  ^ 
The  lewedeste  wolf  that  she  may  find. 
Or  least  of  reputation,  will  she  take 
In  time  when  her  lust '  to  have  a  make.* 
All  these  examples  speak  I  by  '  these  men 
That  be  untrue,  and  nothing  by  women. 
Por  men  hare  ever  a  lik'rous  appetite 
On  lower  things  to  perform  their  delight 
Than  on  their  wivEs,  be  they  never  so  fair. 
Never  so  truS,  nor  so  debonair." 
Flesh  is  so  newefangled,  with  mischance,' 
That  we  can  in  no  thinge  have  pleasSnce 
That  souneth  \  unto  virtue  any  while. 
This  Phcebus,  which  that  thought  upon  no 

guUe, 
Deceived  was  for  all  his  jollity ; 
For  under  him  another  hadde  she, 
A  man  of  little  reputati6n, 
Nought  worth  to  Phoebus  in  comparison. 
The  more  harm  is ;  it  happens  often  so. 
Of  which  there    cometh   muche   harm    and 

woe. 
And  so  befell,  when  Phcebus  was  absgnt, 
His  wife  anon  hath  for  her  leman®  sent. 
Her  leman !  oertes  that  is  a  knavish  speech. 
Forgive  it  me,  and  that  I  you  beseech. 
The  wise  Plato  saith,  as  ye  may  read. 
The  word  must  needs  accordg  with  the  deed  ; 
If  men  shall  telle  properly  a  thing. 
The  word  must  cousin  be  to  the  working. 
I  am  a  boistous '"  man,  right  thus  I  say. 
There  is  no  difference  truely 
Betwixt  a  wife  that  is  of  high  degree 
(If  of  her  body  dishonest  she  be),  ' 

And  any  poore  wench,  other  than  this 
(If  it  so  be  they  worke  both  amiss). 
But,  for  '1  the  gentle  is  in  estate  above. 
She  shall  be  call'd  his  lady  and  his  love ; 
And,  for  that  other  is  a  poor  womSn, 
She  shall  be  call'd  his  wench  and  his  lem&n : 
And  God  it  wot,  mine  owen  deare  brother, 
Men  lay  the  one  as  low  a£  lies  the  other. 
Kight  so  betwixt  a  titleless  tyr&nt  ^- 
And  an  outlaw,  or  else  a  thief  err&nt,^^ 
The  same  I  say,  there  is  no  difference 
(To  Alexander  told  was  this  sentence). 
But,  for  the  tyrant  is  of  greater  might 
By  force  of  meinie  "  for  to  slay  downright. 
And  bum  both  house  and  home,  and  make  all 

plain,!'' 
Lo,  therefore  is  he  call'd  a  capitSin ; 
And,  for  the  outlaw  hath  but  small  meinie, 
And  may  not  do  so  great  an  harm  as  he. 
Nor  bring  a  country  to  so  great  mischief, 
Men  calle  him  an  outlaw  or  a  thief. 
But,  for  I  am  a  man  not  textuel,i° 

1  Nature.  2  Drives  out, 

3  She  desires.  4  Mate. 

5  With  reference  to.  «  Gentle,  mild. 

7  111  luck  to  it.         s  Is  consonant  to,  accords  with. 

9  Unlawful  lover,    i"  Rough-spoken,  downri{;ht. 
11  Because.  12  Usurper.  18  TYandering. 

14  Followers,  people.  i*  Level. 

18  Well  stored  with  texts  or  citations.        '?  Whit. 
18  Light  or  rash  pleasure.  n  Watching, 

ao  Thou  art  befooled  or  betrayed. 


I  will  not  tell  of  texts  never  a  deal ; " 
I  wiU  go  to  my  tale,  as  I  began. 

When,  Phoebus'  wife  had  sent  for  her  lemin, 
Anon  they  wroughten  all  their  lust  volage.'' 
This  white  crow,  that  hung  aye  in  the  cage, 
Beheld  their  work,  and  said  never  a  word ; 
And  when  that  home  was  come  Phoebus  the 

lord. 
This  crowe  sung,  "  Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  cuckoo ! " 
"What?  bird,"  quoth  Phoebus,    "what  song 

sing'st  thou  now? 
Wert  thou  not  wont  so  merrily  to  sing, 
That  to  my  heart  it  was  a  rejoicing 
To  hear  thy  voice  ?  alas !  what  song  is  this  1 " 
"  By  God,"  quoth  he,  "  I  singe  not  amiss. 
Phoebus,"  quoth  he,  "  for  all  thy  worthiness. 
For  all  thy  beauty,  and  all  thy  gentleness. 
For  all  thy  song,  and  all  thy  minstrels/. 
For  all  thy  waiting,  19  bleared  is  thine  eye  2" 
With  one  of  little  repatati6n. 
Not  worth  to  thee,  as  in  comparison, 
The  mountance  ^i  of  a  gnat,  so  may  I  thrive  ; 
For  on  thy  bed  thy  wife  I  saw  him  swive." 
What  will  ye  more?  the  crow  anon  him  told. 
By  sade  ^  tokens,  and  by  word6s  bold. 
How  that  his  wife  had  done  her  lechery, 
To  his  great  shame  and  his  great  villainy ; 
And  told  him  oft,  he  saw  it  with  his  eyen. 
This  Phoebus  gan  awayward  for  to  wrien  j  ^ 
Him  thought  his  woeful  hearte  burst  in  two. 
His  bow  he  bent,  and  set  therein  a  flo,^ 
And  in  his  ire  he  hath  his  wife  slain ; 
This  is  th'  effect,  there  is  no  more  to  sayu. 
For  sorrow  of  which  he  brake  his  minstrelsy. 
Both  harp  and  lute,  gitgm'^  and  psaltery; 
And  eke  he  brake  his  arrows  and  his  bow ; 
And  after  that  thus  spake  he  to  the  crow. 
"Traitor,"  quoth  he,  "with  tongue  of  scor- 

pi6n, 
Thou  hast  me  brought  to  my  confusi6n ; 
Alas  that  I  was  wrought !  ^6  whyn'ere^'  I  dead? 
O  deare  wife,  O  gem  of  lustihead,'® 
That  wert  to  me  so  sad,^'  and  eke  so  true,     • 
Now  liest  thou  dead,  with  face  pale  of  hue. 
Full  guilteless,  that  durst  I  swear  y-wis  !  S" 
O  rakel8i  hand,  to  do  so  foul  amiss  !*" 
O  troubled  wit,  O  irS  reckeless. 
That  unadvised  smit'st  the  guilteless ! 
O  wantru8t,'8  f^n  pf  false  suspicion ! 
Where  was  thy  wit  and  thy  disoretiSn? 
O  !  every  man  beware  of  rakelness,^ 
Nor  trow  5'  no  thing  withoute  strong  witngss. 
Smite  not  too  soon,  ere  that  ye  weete  88  why. 
And  be  advised  ^  well  and  sickerly  88 
Ere  ye  do  any  executi6n 
Upon  your  irS'^  for  suspici6n. 
Alas  !  a  thousand  folk  hath  rakel  ire 
Foully  fordone,  and  brought  them  in  the  mire. 

SI  Value. 

82  Grave,  trustworthy. 

21  Arrow;  Anglo-Saxon,  "fla" 

26  Created.  27  Was  not. 

29  Steadfast.        so  Certainly. 

82  So  foully  wrong. 

83  Distrust— want  of  trust ;  so  "  wanhope,"  despair- 
want  of  hope.         84  Rashness.  35  Believe. 

86  Know.  37  Consider.  38  Surely. 

.  89  Tate  any  action  upon  your  anger. 


23  To  turn  aside. 
25  Guitar. 
28  Pleasantness. 
81  Bash,  hasty. 
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Alas !  for  sorrow  I  will  myselfe  sle."i 

And  to  the  crow,  "  O  false  thief,"  said  he, 

"  I  will  thee  quite  anon  thy  falsS  tale. 

Thou  sung  whilom  ^  like  any  nightingale. 

Now  shalt  thou,  fals6  thief,  thy  song  foregon,^ 

And  eke  thy  white  feathers  every  one. 

Nor  ever  in  all  thy  life  shalt  thou  speak ; 

Thus  shall  men  on  a  traitor  be  awreak.* 

Thou  and  thine  ofEspring  ever  shall  be  blake,'* 

Nor  ever  sweete  noise  shall  ye  make. 

But  ever  cry  against  ^  tempSst  and  rain. 

In  token  that  through  thee  my  wife  is  slain." 

And  to  the  crow  he  start,^  and  that  anon. 

And  pull'd  his  white  feathers  every  one, 

And  made  him  black,  and  reft  him  all  his  song. 

And  eke  his  speech,  and  out  at  door  him  flung 

Unto  the  devil,  which  I  him  betake ; '  ' 

And  for  this  cause  be  aU  crowes  blake. 

Lordings,  by  this  ensample,  I  you  pray, 

Beware,  and  take  keep^  what  that  ye  say; 

Nor  telle  never  man  in  all  your  life 

How  that  another  man  hath  dight  his  wife  ; 

He  will  you  hate  mortally  certain. 

Dan  Solomon,  as  wise  clerkgs  sayn,  ^ 

Teacheth  a  man  to  keep  his  tonguS  well ; 

But,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  textuel. 

But  natheless  thus  taughte  me  my  dame ; 

"  My  son,  think  on  the  crow,  in  Godde's  name. 

My  son,  keep  well  thy  tongue,  and  keep  thy 

friend ; 
A  wicked  tongue  is  worse  than  is  a  fiend : 
My  sone,  from  a  fiend  men  may  them  bless.^" 
My  son,  God  of  his  endeless  goodness 
Walled  a  tongue  with  teeth,  and  lippes  eke. 
For  ^  man  should  him  advise,!^  what  he  speak. 
My  son,  full  often  for  too  muchg  speech 
Hath  many  a  man  been  spilt, '^  as  clerkes  teach ; 
But  for  a  little  speech  advisedly 
Is  no  man  shent,'^  to  speak  generally. 
My  son,  thy  tongue  shouldest  thou  restrain 
At  alle  time,  but^^  when  thou  dost  thy  pain'' 
To  speak  of  God  in  honour  and  pray^re. 
The  firste  virtue,  son,  if  thou  wilt  lear," 
Is  to  restrain  and  keepe  well  thy  tongue ;  ^ 
Thus  leame  children,  when  that  they  be  young. 
My  son,  of  muche  speaking  evil  advis'd. 
Where  lesse  speaking  had  enough  suffic'd, 
Cometh  much  harm;  thus  was  me  told  and 

taught ; 
In  muche  speeche  sinne  wanteth  n6t. 
Wost^  thou  whereof  a  rakel^  tongue  serveth? 
Kight  as  a  sword  forcutteth  and  forcarveth 
An  aim  in  two,  my  deare  son,  right  so 
A  tongue  cutteth  friendship  all  in  two. 
A  jangler^  is  to  God  abomin&ble. 
Bead  Solomon,  so  wise  and  honour&ble ; 

1  Slay.  3  Once  on  a  time. 

3  Lose.  *  Bevenged.  5  Black. 

6  Before,  in  warning  of.  7  Sprang. 

s  To  whom  1  commend  liim.  9  Heed. 

10  Defend  by  crossing  themselves.       11  Because. 
IS  Consider.  13  Destroyed.  u  Ruined. 

IS  Except.  16  Makest  Oiy  best  effort. 

17  Learn. 

18  This  is  quoted  in  the  Preneh  "  Romance  of  the 
Rose,"  fromOato  "De  Moribus,"!.  i.,  dist.  3  :  "Tirtu- 
tem  primam  esse  puta  compescere  linguam." 

19  Knowest.  »  Hasty. 
21  Prating  man. 


Kead  David  in  his  Psalms,  and  read  Senec'. 
My  son,  speak  not,  but  with  thine  head  thou 

beok,«3 
Dissimule  as  thou  wert^  deaf,  if  that  thou 

hear 
A  jangler  speak  of  perilous  mattgre. 
The  Fleming  saith,  and  learn  if  that  thee  lest,^* 
That  little  jangling  causeth  muchS  rest. 
My  son,  if  thou  no  wicked  word  hast  said. 
Thee  thar  not  dreade  ^  for  to  be  bewray'd ; 
But  he  that  hath  miSSaid,  I  dare  well  sayn. 
He  may  by  no  way  call  his  word  again. 
Thing  that  is  said  is  said,  and  forth  it  go'th,^* 
Though  him  repent,  or  be  he  ne'er  so  loth ; 
He  is  his  thrall, '^  to  whom  that  he  hath  said 
A  tale,  of  which  he  is  now  evil  apaid.^^ 
My  son,  beware,  and  be  no  author  new 
Of  tidings,  whether  they  be  false  or  true ;  ^9 
WheresQ  thou  come,  amonges  high  or  low, 
Keep  well  thy  tongue,  and  think  upon  the 

crow." 


THE  PARSON'S  TALE. 

THE  PEOLOGDE. 

Bt  that  the  Manciple  his  tale  had  ended. 
The  sunne  from  the  south  line  was  descended 
So  lowe,  that  it  was  not  to  my  sight 
D^gregs  nine-and-twenty  as  in  height. 
Four  of  the  clock  it  was  then,  as  I  guess. 
For  eleven  foot,  a  little  more  or  less. 
My  shadow  was  at  thilke  time,  as  there. 
Of  such  feet  as  my  lengthe  parted  were 
In  sis  feet  equal  of  proportidn. 
Therewith  the  moone's  exaltatifin,'" 
In  meane  ^i  Libra,  gan  alway  ascend. 
As  we  were  ent'ring  at  a  thorpe's  '^  end. 
For  which  our  Host,  as  he  was  wont  to  gie,^^ 
As  in  this  case,  our  jolly  company. 
Said  in  this  wise ;  "  Lordings  every  one. 
Now  lacketh  us  no  more  tides  than  one. 
Fulfill'd  is  my  sentence  and  my  decree ; 
I  trow  that  we  have  heard  of  each  degree.** 
Almost  fulfilled  is  mine  ordinance ; 
I  pray  to  God  so  give  him  right  good  chance 
That  teUeth  us  this  tale  lustily. 
Sir  Priest,"  quoth  he,  "  art  thou  a  vicary  ?^ 
Or  art  thou  a  Parson?  say  sooth  by  thy  fay.^ 
Be  what  thou  be,  breake  thou  not  our  play ;  ^ 
For  every  man,  save  thou,  hath  told  his  tale. 
Unbuckle,  and  shew  us  what  is  in  thy  mail.*^ 
For  truely  me  thiuketh  by  thy  cheer 

S3  Beckon,  make  gestures.  S3  Feign  to  be. 

SI  It  please  thee.  S5  Thou  bast  no  need  to  fear. 

86  — "  Semel  emissum  volat  irrevocabHe  verbum." 
— HOBAOE,  Epist.  i.,  13,  71. 
S7  Slave.  28  Which  he  now  iregrets. 

29  This  caution  is  also  fromCato  "De  Moribus,"  1.  i., 
dist.  12:  "Bumoris  fuge  ne  incipias  novus  auctor 
baberi." 

30  Rising.  31  In  the  middle  of. 
32  Village's.                        33  Govern. 

3<  From  each  class  or  rank  in  the  company. 

36  Vicar.  36  F»ith. 

37  Interrupt  not  our  diversion.  .  38  Wallet. 


igo 
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Thou  shouldest  knit  up  well  a  great  mattere. 
Tell  us  a  fable  anon,  for  cocke's  bones.'' 
This  Parson  him  answered  all  at  ones ; 
"  Thou  gettest  fable  none  y4old  for  me. 
For  Paul,  that  writeth  unto  Timothy, 
Eeproveth  them  that  weiv8  Boothfastness,^ 
And  tells  fables,  and  such  wretchedness. 
Why  should  I  sowe  draff  '  out  of  my  fist. 
When  I  may  sowS  wheat,  if  that  me  Ust  ? 
For  which  I  say,  it  that  you  list  to  hear 
Morality  and  virtuous  mattere. 
And  then  that  ye  will  give  me  audiSnce, 
I  would  full  fain  at  OhrAste's  rever&oe 
Do  you  pleas&noe  lawful,  as  I  can. 
But,  truste  well,  I  am  a  southern  man, 
I  cannot  gest,'  rom,  ram,  ruf,*  by  my  letter ; 
And,    God   wot,    rhyme    hold   I   but    little 

better. 
And  therefore  if  you  list,  I  will  not  glose,^ 
1  will  you  teU  a  little  tale  in  prose, 
To  knit  up  aU   this  feast,    and   make    an 

end. 
And  Jesus  for  hia  grace  wit  me  send 
To  shewe  you  the  way,  in  this  voySge, 
Of  thilke  perfect  glorious  pilgrimage,^ 
That  bight  Jerusalem  celesti&L 
And  if  ye  vouchesaf  e,  anon  I  shall 
Begin  upon  my  tale,  for  which  I  pray 
Tell  your  advice,'  I  can  no  better  say. 
But  nathelesB  this  meditatidn 
I  put  it  aye  under  correcti6n 
Of  clerkes,^  for  I  am  not  teztuel ; 
I  take  but  the  sentSnce,^  trust  me  well. 
Therefore  I  make  a  protestatiin, 
That  I  will  stands  to  oorrectiSn.'' 

Upon  this  word  we  have  assented  soon ; 
For,  as  us  seemed,  it  was  for  to  do'n," 
To  enden  in  some  virtuous  sent^nce,^       ' 
And  for  to  give  him  space  and  audience ; 
And  bade  our  Host  he  sboulde  to  him  say, 
That  alle  we  to  tell  his  tale  him  pray. 
Our  Hosts  had  the  wordes  for  us  all : 
"  Sir  Priest,"  quoth  he,    "  now  faire  you  be- 
fall; 
Say  what  you  list,  and  we  shall  gladly  hear." 
And  with  that  word  he  said  in  this  mannSre ; 
"Tells,"  quoth  he,  " your  meditatiofln. 
But  hasten  you,  the  sunne  will  adown. 
Be  fructuous,"  and  that  in  little  space ; 
And  to  do  well  Crqd  sends  you  his  grace." 

1  B'orsalce  truth.  s  Ohaff,  refuse. 

3  Relate  stories. 

*  k-  poutemptuous  reference  to  the  aiuteratjiye  poetry 
which  was  at  that  time  very  popular,  in  preference 
even,  it  would  seem,  to  rhyme,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  country,  where  tjie  language  wa^  pi^ch  more 
barbarous)  and  unpolished  than  in  i^e  south. 

d  Mince  matters,  make  false  pretensions  or  pro- 
mises. 

6  !Ctie  word  is  used  here  to  signify  the  shrine, 
or  destination,  to  which  pilgrimage  is  made. 

^  Opinion.        s  Scholars.         9  Meaning,  sense. 

10  A  thing  worth  doing,  that  ought  to  be  done. 

u  Discourse.  i^  Fruitful;  profitable. 

13  Xhe  Parson's  Tale  is  believed  to  be  a  translation, 

more  or  less  ^ee,  firom  some  treatise  on  penitence  thf^t 

was  in  favour  about  Chaucer's  time.    Tyrwhitt'says : 

"I  cannot  reeemmend  it  as  a  very  entertaining  or 

edifying  performance  at  this  day;  but  the  reade^will 

please  to  remember,  in  excuse  both  of  Chaucer  and  of 


THE  TALE." 

[The  Parson  begins  his  "  little  treatise"  (whicli, 
if  given  a,t  length,  would  extend  to  abqut  thirty 
of  these  pages,  and  which  cannot  by  any  stretch 
of  courtesy  or  fancy  be  said  to  merit  the  titlei 
of  a  "  Tale  ")  in  these  words :— ] 

Our  sweet  Lord  God  of  Heaven,  tiat  no  man 
will  perish,  but  will  that  we  come  all  to  the 
knowledge  of  him,  and  to  the  blissful  life  that 
is  perdurable,!*  admanishes  us  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  that  saith  in  this  wise :  "  Stand  upon 
the  ways,  and  see  and  ask  of  old  paths,  tbat  is 
to  say,  of  old  sentences,  which  is  the  good  way, 
and  walk  in  that  way,  and  ye  shall  iind  refresh- 
ing for  your  souls,"  M  &c.  Many  be  the  spiritual 
ways  that  lead  folk  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  the  reign  of  glory ;  of  which  ways  tbera 
is  a  full  noble  way,  and  full  convenahle,  which 
may  not  fail  to  man  nor  to  woman,  that  through 
sin  hath  misgoue  from  the  right  way  of  Jerusa- 
lem celestial ;  and  this  way  is  called  penitence. 
Of  which  men  should  gladly  hearken  and  inquiry 
with  all  their  hearts,  to  wit  what  is  penitence, 
and  whence  it  is  called  penitence,  and  in  what 
manner,  and  in  how  many  manners,  he  the 
actions  or  workings  of  penitence,  and  how  many 
species  there  be  of  penitences,  and  what. things, 
appertain  and  behove  to  penitence,  and  what 
things  disturb  penitence. 

[Penitence  ia  described,  on  the  authority  of 
Saints  Ambrose,  Isidore,  and  Gregory,  as  the 
bewailing  of  sin  that  has  been  vrrought,  with 
the  purpose  never  again  to  do  that  thing,  or 
any  other  thing  which  a  man  should  bewail ; 
for  weeping  and  not  ceasing  to  do  the  sin  vrill 
not  avail — ^though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  after 
every  time  that  a  man  falls,  be  it  ever  so  often, 
he  may  find  grace  to  arise  through  penitence. 
And  repentant  folk  that  leave  their  sin  ere  sin 
leave  them,  are  accounted  by  Holy  Church  sure 
of  their  salvation,  even  though  tiie  repentance 
be  at  the  last  hour.  There  are  three  actions  of 
penitence  :  that  a  man  be  baptized  after  he  has 
sinned ;  that  he  do  no  deadly  sin  after  receiving 
baptism ;  and  that  he  fall  into  no  venial  sins 
from  day  to  day.  ' '  Thereof  saith  St  Augustine, 
that  penitence  of  good  and  humble  folk  is  the 
penitence  of  every  day."    The  species  of  peni» 

his  editor,  that,  considering  The  Canterbury  Tales  as 
a  great  pi^tufc;  of  life  and.  manners,  the  piece  would 
not  have  been  complete  if  it  had  not  included  the  re- 
ligion of  the  time."  The  Editor  of  the  present  voliune 
has  followed  the  same  plaii  adopted  vith  regard  tA 
Chaucer's,  Tale  of  Mellbcpua,  s^nd  mainly  for  the  saiqe 
reasons.  (See  note  20,  page  149.)  An  outline  of  the 
Parson's  ponderous  sermon — ^for  such  it  is — has  been 
drawn ;  while  those  passages  have  been  given  in  full 
which  more  directly  illustrate  the  social  and  the;  re- 
ligious life  of  the  time— such  as  the  picture  of  hell,  'the 
Vehement  and  rather  coarse,  but,  in  an  antiquarian 
sense,  most  curious  and  valuable  attack  on  the  foshion- 
able  garb  of  the  day,  the  catalogue  of  venial  sins,  the 
description  of  gluttony  and  its  remedy,  &c.  The  brief 
third  or  concluding  part,  which  contains;lthe  applica- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  the  "  Retractation  "  or  "  Prayer  " 
that  closes  the  Tale  and  the  entire/'  magniun  opus  ^  of 
Chaucer,  have  been  given  in  full, 
it  Everlasting.  15  Jeremiah  vi.  16. 


THE  PARSON'S  TALE. 


igi 


tence  are  three  :  solemn,  when  a  man  is  openly 
expelled  from  Holy  Ohnroh  in  I)eut,  or  is  com- 
pelled  hy  Holy  Pbnrch  to  do  open  penance  for 
an  open  gin  openly  talked  of  in  the  country; 
common  penance,  enjoined  ty  priesta  in  certain 
cases,  as  to  go  on  pilgrimage  naked  or  barefoot ; 
and  privy  penanoe,  which  men  do  daily  for 
private  sins,  of  which  they  confess  privately 
and  receive  private  penanoe.  To  very  perfect 
penitence  are  behoveful  and  necessary  three 
things;  contrition  of  heart,  confession  of  mouth, 
and  satisfaction ;  which  are  fruitful  penitence 
against  delight  in  thinking,  reckless  speech, 
and  wicked  sinful  works. 

Penitence  maybe  Ukened  to  a  tree,  having  its 
root  in  contrition,  hiding  itself  in  the  heart  as 
a  tree-root  does  in  the  earth ;  out  of  this  root 
springs  a  stalk,  that  bears  branches  and  leaves 
of  confession,  and  fruit  of  satisfaction.  Of  this 
root  also  springs  a  seed  of  grace,  which  is  mother 
of  all  security,  and  this  seed  is  eager  and  hot ; 
and  the  grace  of  this  seed  springs  of  God,  through 
remembrance  on  the  day  of  judgment  and  on 
the  pains  of  hell.  The  beat  of  this  seed  is  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  desire  of  everlasting  joy ; 
and  this  heat  draws  the  heart  of  man  to  God, 
and  makes  him  hate  his  sin.  Fenance  is  the 
tree  of  life  to  them  that  receive  it.  In  penance 
or  contrition  man  shall  understand  four  things : 
what  is  contrition;  what  are  the  causes  that 
move  a  man  to  contrition ;  how  he  ahould  be 
contrite ;  and  what  contrition  availeth  to  the 
soul.  Oontrition  is  the  heavy  and  grievous 
sorrow  that  a  man  receiveth  in  his  heart  for  his 
sins,  with  earnest  purpose  to  cq;tfess  and  do 
penance,  and  never  more  to  sin.  Six  causes 
ought  to  move  a  man  to  contrition:  1.  He 
should  remember  him  of  his  sins ;  2.  He  should 
reflect  that  sin  putteth  a  man  in  great  thraldom, 
and  aU  the  greater  the  higher  is  the  estate  from 
which  he  falls ;  3.  He  should  dread  the  day  of 
doom  and  the  horrible  pains  of  hell;  4.  The 
sorrowful  remembrance  of  the  good  deeds  that 
a  man  hath  omitted  to  do  here  on  earth,  and 
also  the  good  that  he  hath  lost,  ought  to  make 
tiinn  have  contrition;  5.  go  also  ought  the' 
remembrance  of  the  passion  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  suffered  for  our  sins ;  6.  And  sq  ought 
the  hope  of  three  things,  that  is  to  say,  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  the  gift  of  grace  to  do  well,  and  the 
glory  of  heaven  with  which  God  shall  reward 
man  for  his  good  deeds. — ^All  these  points  the 
Parson  illustrates  and  enforces  at  length ;  wax- 
ing especially  eloquent  under  the  third  head,  and 
plainly  Betting  forth  the  sternly  realistic  notions 
regarding  future  punishments  that  were  enter- 
tained in  the  time  of  Chaucer:' — '\ 

Certea,  all  the  sorrow  that  a  man  might  make 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  but  a  little 
thing,  at  regard  of?  the  sorrow  of  hell.    The 


'  \  See  note  12,  page  87.  ^  In  comparison  wUb. 
9  Jflist  before,  the  Parson  had  cited  the  words  of  Job 
to  Qod  (Job  X.  20-22),  "Suffer,  Lord,  that  I  may  a 
while  bewail  and  weep,  ere  I  go  without  returning  to 
the  dark  land,  covered  with  the  darkness  of  death  ;  to 
the  land  pf  misease  and  of  darkness,  where  as  ig  the 


cause  why  that  Job  calleth  hell  the  land  of 
darkness;  *  understand,  that  he  calleth  it  land 
or  earth,  for  it  is  stable  and  never  shall  fail, 
and  dark,  for  he  that  is  in  heU  hath  default  t  of 
light  natural ;  for  certes  the  dark  light,  that 
shall  come  out  of  the  fire  that  ever  sihall  bum, 
shall  turn  them  ajl  to  pain  that  be  in  hell,  for 
it  sheweth  them  tji«)  horrible  devils  that  them 
torment.    Covered  with  the  darkness  of  death ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  that  is  in  hell  shall  have 
default  of  the  sight  of  God ;  for  certes  the  sight 
of  God  is  the  life  perdurable.?    The  darkness  of 
death,  be  the  sins  that  the  wretched  man  hath 
done,  which  that  disturb  "  him  to  see  the  face 
of  God,  right  as  a  dark  cloud  doth  between  us 
and  the  sun.    Land  of  miaeasq,  because  thera 
be  three  manner  of  defaults  against  three  things 
that  folk  of  this  world  have  in  this  present  life ; 
that  is  to  say,  honours,  delights,  and  riches. 
Against  honour  have  they  in  hell  shame  and 
confusion !  for  well  ye  wot,  that  men  call  honour 
the  reverence  that  man  doth  to  man ;  but  in 
hell  is  no  honour  nor  reverence  ;  for  certes  no 
more  reverence  shall  be  done  there  to  a  king 
than  to  a  knave.'    For  which  God  saith  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah;  "The  folk  that  me  despise 
shall  be  in  despite."    Honour  is  also    called 
great  lordship.     There  shall  no  wight  serve 
other,  but  of  harm  and  torment.     Honour  ia 
also  called  great,  dignity  and  highness ;  but  iri 
hell  shall  they  be  aU  fortrodden^  of  devils. 
As  God  saith,  "  The  horrible  devils  shall  go  »ncl 
come  upon  the  heads  of  damned  folk ; "  and 
this  is,  forasmuch  as  the  higher  that  they  were 
in  this  present  life,  the  more  shall  they,  b^ 
abated^  and  defouled  in   hell.    Against   thei 
riches  of  this  world  shall  they  have  misease  '">■ 
of  poverty,  and  this  poverty  shall  be  in  four 
things :  in  default "  of  treasure ;  of  which  David 
saith,  "  The  rich  folk  that  embraced  and  oned'^ 
aU  their  heart  to  treasure  of  this  world,  shall 
sle^p  in  the  sleeping  of  death,  and  nothing  shall 
they  find  in  their  hands  of  all  their  treasure." 
And  moreover,  the  misease  of  hell  shall  be  in 
default  of  meat  snd  drink.     For  Qod  saith  thus 
by  Moses,  "  They  shall  be  wasted  with  hunger, 
and  the  birds  of  hell  shall  devour  them  with 
bitter  death,  and  the  gall  of  the  dra<gon  shall  be 
their  drink,  and  the  venom  of  the  dragon  their 
morsels. "    And  furthermore,  their  misease  shall 
be  in  default  of  clothing,  for  they  shall  be  naked 
in  body,  as  of  clothing,  save  the  fire  in  wMfih 
they  burn,  and  other  filths ;  and  naked  sliall 
they  be  in  soul,  of  all  manner  virtues,  which 
that  is  the  clothing  of  the  soul.    Where  be  then 
the  gay  robes,  and  the  soft  sheets,  and  the  fine 
shirts?    Lo,  what  saith  of  tbem  the  propbet 
Isaiah,  that  under  them  shall  be  strewed  moths, 
^nd  their  covertures  shall  be  of  worms  of  h^^■ 
And  furthermore,  their  misease  shall   bs   ^ 


shadow  of  death ;  where  as  ia  no  order  nor  ordinance^ 
but  grisly  dread  th^  ever  gball  last." 

*  Is  devoid.  6  Everlasting. 

6  Prevent,  interrupt.  i  Servant. 

s  Trampled  under  foot.  ^  Abased. 

10  Trouble,  tonnent.        u  Want.  i*  United. 
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default  of  friends,  for  lie  is  not  poor  tliat  hath 
good  friends  :  but  there  is  no  friend  ;  for  neither 
God  nor  any  good  creature  shall  be  friend  to 
them,  and  evereaoh  of  them  shall  hate  other 
■with  deadly  hate.    The  sons  and  the  daughters 
shall  rebel  against  father   and   mother,    and 
kindred  against  kindred,  and  chide  and  despise 
each  other,  both  dayand  night,  as  God  saith  by 
the  prophet  Micah.    And  the  loving  children, 
that  whilom  loved  so  fles^ily  each  other,  would 
each  of  them  eat  the  other  if  they  might.    For 
how  should  they  love  together  in  the  pains  of 
hell,  when  they  hated  each  other  in  the  pros- 
perity of  this  life  ?    For  trust  well,  their  fleshly 
love  was  deadly  hate ;  as  saith  the  prophet 
David;  "Whoso  loveth  wickedness,  he  hateth 
his  own  soul : "  and  whoso  hateth  his  own  soul, 
certes  he  may  love  none  other  wight  in  no 
manner :  and  therefore  in  hell  is  no  solace  nor 
no  friendship,  but  ever  the  more  kindreds  that 
be  in  hell,  the  more  cursing,  the  more  chiding, 
and  the  more  deadly  hate  there  is  among  them. 
And  furtherorer,  they  shall  have  default  of  all 
manner  delights;  for  certes  delights  be  after 
the  appetites  of  the  five  wits  ;  ^  as  sight,  hear- 
ing, smelling,  savouring,^  and  touching.     But 
in  hell  their  sight  shall  be  full  of  darkness  and 
of  smoke,  and  their  eyes  full  of  tears ;  and  their 
hearing  full  of  waimenting^  and  grinting^  of 
teeth,  as  saith  Jesus  Christ ;  their  nostrils  shall 
be  full  of  stinking;  and,  as  saith  Isaiah  the 
prophet,  their  savouring  ^  shall  be  full  of  bitter 
gall ;  and  touching  of  all  their  body  shall  be 
covered  with  fire  that  never  shall  quench,  and 
with  worms  that  never  shall  die,  as  God  saith 
by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah.    And  forasmuch  as 
they  shall  not  ween'  that  they  may  die  for 
pain,  and  by  death  flee  from  pain,  that  may 
they  understand  in  the  word  of  Job,  that  saith, 
"riiere  is  the  shadow  of  death."     Certes  a 
shadow  hath  the  likeness  of  the  thing  of  which 
it  is  shadowed,  but  the  shadow  is  not  the  same 
thing  of  which  it  is  shadowed :  right  so  fareth 
the  pain  of  hell ;  it  is  like  death,  for  the  horrible 
anguish ;  and  why?  for  it  paineth  them  ever  as 
though  they  should  die  anon ;  but  certes  they 
shall  not  die.    For,  as  saith  Saint  Gregory,  "  To 
wretched  caitiffs  shall  be  given  death  without 
death,  and  end  vrithout  end,  and  default  with- 
out failing ;  for  their  death  shall  always  live, 
and  their  end  shall  evermore  begin,  and  their 
default  shall  never  fail."    And  therefore  saith 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  "  They  shall  follow 
death,  and  they  shall  not  find  him,  and  they 
shall  desire  to  die,  and  death  shall  flee  from 
them."    And  eke  Job  saith,  that  in  hell  is  no 
order  of  rule.    And  albeit  that  God  hath  created 
all  things  in  right  order,  and  nothing  without 
order,  but  all  things  be  ordered  and  numbered, 
yet  nevertheless  they  that  be  damned  be  not  in 
order,  nor  hold  no  order.    For  the  earth  shall 
bear  them  no  fruit  (for,  as  the  prophet  David 
saith,  "  God  shall  destroy  the  fruit  of  the  earth, 
as  for  them");  nor  water  shall  give  them  no 
1  Senses.  °  Tasting. 

3  ■Wailing.  *  Gnashing,  grinding. 


moisture,  nor  the  air  no  refreshing,  nor  the  fire 
no  light.  For  as  saith  Saint  Basil,  "  The  burn- 
ing of  the  fire  of  this  world  shall  God  give  in 
hell  to  them  that  be  damned,  but  the  light  and 
the  clearness  shall  be  given  in  heaven  to  his 
children ;  right  as  the  good  man  giveth  flesh  to 
his  children,  and  bones  to  his  hounds."  And 
for  they  shall  have  no  hope  to  escape,  saith  Job 
at  last,  that  there  shall  horror  and  grisly  dread 
dwell  without  end.  Horror  is  always  dread  of 
harm  that  is  to  come,  and  this  dread  shall  ever 
dwell  in  the  hearts  of  them  that  be  damned. 
And  therefore  have  they  lost  all  their  hope  for 
seven  causes.  First,  for  God  that  is  their  judge 
shall  be  without  mercy  to  them ;  nor  they  may 
not  please  him ;  nor  none  of  his  hallows ;'  nor 
they  may  give  nothing  for  their  ransom ;  nor 
they  have  no  voice  to  speak  to  him ;  nor  they 
may  not  flee  from  pain  ;  nor  they  have  no  good- 
ness in  them  that  they  may  shew  to  deliver 
them  from  pain. 

[Under  the  fourth  head,  of  good  works,  the 
Parson  says  : — ] 

The  courteous  Lord- Jesus  Christ  ■wUl  that  no 
good  work  be  lost,  for  in  somewhat  it  shall 
avaiL  But  forasmuch  as  the  good  works  that 
men  do  while  they  be  in  good  life  be  all  amor- 
tised' by  sin  following,  and  also  since  all  the 
good  works  that  men  do  while  they  be  in  deadly 
sin  be  utterly  dead,  as  for  to  have  the  life  per- 
durable, well  may  that  man  that  no  good  works 
doth,  sing  that  new  French  song,  Tai  toutperda 
— mon  temps  et  mon  labour.  For  certes,  sin  be- 
reaveth  a  man  both  the  goodness  of  nature,  and 
eke  the  goodness  of  grace.  For  soothly  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  fareth  like  fire,  that 
may  not  be  idle ;  for  fire  f aileth  anon  as  it  f or- 
leteth  8  its  working,  and  right  so  grace  faileth 
anon  as  it  forleteth  its  working.  Then  loseth 
the  sinful  man  the  goodness  of  glory,  that  only 
is  behight '  to  good  men  that  labour  and  work. 
■Well  may  he  be  sorry  then,  that  oweth  all  his 
life  to  God,  as  long  as  he  hath  lived,  and  also  as 
long  as  he  shall  Uve,  that  no  goodness  hath  to 
pay  vrith  his  debt  to  God,  to  whom  he  oweth  all 
his  life :  for  trust  well  he  shall  give  account,  as 
saith  Saint  Bernard,  of  all  the  goods  that  have 
been  given  him  in  his  present  life,  and  how  he 
hath  them  dispended,  insomuch  that  there  shall 
not  perish  an  hair  of  his  head,  nor  a  moment  of 
an  hour  shall  not  perish  of  his  time,  that  he 
shaU  not  give  thereof  a  reckoning. 

[Having  treated  of  the  causes,  the  Parson  comes 
to  the  manner,  of  contrition— which  should  be 
universal  and  total,  not  merely  of  outward 
deeds  of  sin,  but  also  of  ■wicked  delights  and 
thoughts  and  words ;  "for  certes  Almighty 
God  is  all  good,  and  therefore  either  he  for- 
giveth"  all,  or  else  right  naught.^'  Further, 
contrition  should  be  "wonder  sorrowful  and 
anguishous,"  and  also  continual,  with  steadfast 
purpose  of  confession  and  amendment.  Lastly, 
of  what  contrition  availeth,  the  Parson  says, 
that  sometimes  it  delivereth  man  from  sin ; 


6  Expect. 

7  Killed,  deadened. 


8  Leaveth. 
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that  without  it  neither  confession  nor  satisfac- 
tion is  of  any  worth  ;  t,hat  it  "  de^troyeth  the 
'  prison  of  hell,  and  maketh  weak  and  feeble  all 
the  strengths  of  the  devils,  and  restoreth  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  aU  good  virtues, 
and  cleanseth  the  soul  bf  sin,  and  delivereth  it 
from  the  pain  of  hell,  and  from  the  company  of 
the  devil,  and  from  the  servage  of  sin,  and  re- 
storeth it  to  all  goods  spiritual,  and  to  the  com- 
pany and  communion  of  Holy  Church."  He 
who  should  Sethis  intent  to  these  things,  would 
no  longer  be  inclined  to  sin,  but  would  give  his 
heart  and  body  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thereof  do  him  homage.  "  For,  certes,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  spared  us  so  benignly 
in  our  follies,  that  if  he  had  not  pity  on  man's 
soul,  a  sorry  song  might  we  all  sing." 

The  Second  Part  of   the  Parson's  Tale  or 
Treatise  opens  with  an  explanation  of  what  is 
confession — which  is  termed  "  the  second  part 
of    penitence,    that   is,   sign   of   contrition;" 
whether  it  ought  needs  be  done  or  not ;  and 
what  thinj;s  be  convenable  to  true  confession. 
Confession  is  true  shewing  of  sins  to  the  priest, 
without  excusing,  hiding,  or  forwrappingi  of 
anything,  and  without  vaunting  of  good  works. 
"Also,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  whence 
that  sins  spring,  and  how  they  increase,  and 
which  they  be."    From  Adam  we  took  original 
sin;  "from  him  fleshly  descended  be  we  all, 
and  engendered  of  vile  and  corrupt  matter;" 
and  the  penalty  of  Adam's  transgression  dwell- 
eth  with  us  as  to  temptation,  which  penalty  is 
called  concupiscence.      "  This    concupiscence, 
when  it  is  wrongfully  disposed  or  ordained  in  a 
man,  it  maketh  him  covet,  by  covetise  of  flesh, 
fleshly  sin  by  sight  of  bis  eyes,  as  to  earthly 
things,  and  also  covetise  of  highness  by  pride 
«f  heart."    The  Parson  proceeds  to  shew  how 
man  is  tempted  in  his  flesh  to  sin;  how,  after 
his  natural  concupiscence,  comes  suggestion  of 
the  devil,  that  is,  to  say  the  devil's  bellows, 
with  which  he  bloweth  in  man  the  fire  of  con- 
cupiscence ;  a,nd  how  man  then  bethinketh  him 
whether  he  will  do  or  no  the  thing  to  which  he 
is  tempted.     If  he  flame  up  into  pleasure  at  the 
thought,  and  give  way,  then  is  be  aU  dead  in 
soul ;  "  and  thus  is  sin  accomplished,  by  temp- 
tation,  by  delight,  and  by  consenting ;    and 
then  is  the  sin  actual."    Sin  is  either  venial,  or 
deadly ;  deadly,  when  a  man  loves  any  creature 
more  than  Jesus  Christ  our  Creator,  venial,  if 
he  love  Jesus  Christ  less  than  he  ought.  Venial 
sins  dindnish  man's  love  to  God  more  and  more, 
and  may  in  this  wise  skip  into  deadly  sin ;  for 
many  small  make  a  great.     "  And  hearken  this 
example  :  A  great  wave  of  the  sea  cometh  some- 
times with  so  great  a  violence,  that  it  drench- 
eth  ^  the  ship  :  and  the  same  harm  do  sometimes 
the  small  drops  of  water  that  enter  through  a 
little  crevinie  in  the  thurrok,^  and  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ship,  if  men  be  so  negligent  that  they 
discharge  them  not  betimes.     And  therefore, 

1  Disgqising.  2  Causes  t(t  sink. 

s  HoM,  bilge.  -  *  In  any  case. 

«  Sunk. 


although  there  be  difference  betwixt  these 
two  causes  of  drenching,  algates  *  the  ship  is 
dreint."  Eight  so  fareth  it  sometimes  of 
deadly  sin,"  and  of  venial  sins  when  they  mul- 
tiply in  a  man  so  greatly  as  to  make  him  love 
worldly  things  more  than  God.  The  Parson 
then  enumerates  specially  a  number  of  sins 
which  many  a  man  peradventure  deems  no  sins, 
and  confesses  them  not,  and  yet  nevertheless 
they  are  truly  sins  :  — ]  , 

This  is  to  say,  at  eve^y  time  that  a  man  eateth 
and  drinketh  more  than  suffioeth  to  the  susten- 
ance of  his  body,  in  certain  he  doth  sin ;  eke 
when  he  speaketh  more  than  it .  needeth,  he 
doth  sin;  eke  when  he  heareth  not  benignly 
the  complaint  of  the  poor ;  eke  when  he  is  in 
health  of  body,  and  will  not  fast  when  other 
folk  fast,  without  cause  reasonable ;  eke  when 
he  sleepeth  more  than  needeth,  or  when  he 
cometh  by  that  occasion  too  latB  to  church,  or 
to  other  works  ,of  charity ;  eke  when  he  useth 
his  wife  without  sovereign  desire  of  engendrure, 
to  the  honour  of  God,  or  for  the  intent  to  yield 
his  wife  his  debt  of  his  body ;  eke  when  he  will 
not  visit  the  sick,  or  the  prisoner,  if  he  may ; 
eke  if  he  love  wife,  or  chUd,  or  other  worldly  ' 
thing,  more  than  reason  requireth;  eke  if  he 
flatter  or  blandish  more  than  he  ought  for  any 
necessity;  eke  if  he  minish  or  withdraw  the 
alms  of  the  poor ;  eke  if  he  apparail  *  his  meat 
more .  deHciously  than  need  is,  or  eat  it  too 
hastily  by  likeroUsnesa ; '  eke  if  he  talk  vani- 
ties in  the  church,  or  at  God's  service,  or  that 
he  be  a  talker  of  idle  words  of  foUy  or  viUainy, 
for  he  shall  yield  account  of  them  at  the  day  of 
doom ;  eke  when  he  behighteth  ^  or  assureth 
to  do  things  that  he  may  not  perform;  eke 
when  that  by  lightness  of  folly  he  missayeth 
or  scorneth  his  neighbour ;  eke  when  he  hath 
any  wicked  suspicion  of  thing,  that  he  wot  of  it 
no  soothfastness  :  these  things,  and  more  with- 
out number,  be  sins,  as  saith  Saint  Augustine.' 
[No  earthly  man  may  eschew  all  venial  sins ; 
yet  may  he  refrain  him,  by  the  burning  love 
that  he  hath  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
prayer  and  confession,  and  other  good  works, 
so  that  it  shall  but  little  grieve.     "Further- 
more, men  may  also  refrain  and  put  away  venial 
sin,  by  receiving  worthily  the  precious  body  of 
Jesus  Christ;  by  receiving  eke  of  holy  water; 
by  alms-deed ;  by  general  confession  of  Gonfiteor 
at  mass,  and  at  prime,  and  at  compline ;  *  and 
by  blessing  of  bishops  and  priests,  and  by  other 
good  work's."     The  Parson  then  proceeds  to 
weightier  matters : — ] 

Now  it  is  behovely  ^i"  to  tell  which  be  deadly 
sins,  that  "is  to  say,  chieftains  of  sins ;  foras- 
much as  all  they  run  in  one  leash,  but  in  diverse 
manners.  Now  be  they  called  chieftains,  foras- 
much as  they  be  chief,  and  of  them  spring  all 
other  sins.  The  root  of  these  sins,  then,  is 
pride,  the  general  root  of  all  harms.  For  of 
this  root  spring  certain  branches  :  as  ire,  envy, 

6  Make  ready.  7  Criuttony. 

8  Fromiseth.  9  Evening  Service  of  tlie  Church. 

10  Profitable,  necessary. 
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accidie'  or  sloth,  avarice  or  ooveiousness  (to 
common  tmderstancling),  gluttoUy,  and  lechery: 
and  each  of  these  sins  hath  his  branches  and  his 
twigs,  as  shall  he-  declared  in  their  chapters 
following.  And  though  so  be,  that  no  man  can 
tell  utterly  the  number  of  the  twigs,  and  of  the 
harms  that  come  of  pride,  yet  will  I  shew  a  part 
of  them,  as  ye  shall  understand.  There  is  in- 
obedience.  Taunting,  hypocrisy,  despite,  arro- 
gance, impudence,  swelling  of  heart,  insolence, 
elation,  impatience,  strife,  contumacy,  pre- 
sumption, irreverence,  pertinacity,  vain-glory, 
and  many  another  twig  that  I  cannot  tell  nor 
declare.  ,  .  , 
And  yet'  there  is  a  privy  species  of  pride, 
'  that  waiteth  first  to  be  saluted  ere  he  will 
salute,  aU^  be  he  less  worthy  than  that  other 
is;  and  eke  he  waiteth*  or  desireth  to  sit  or 
to  go  above  him  in  the  way,  or  kiss  the  pax,° 
or  be  incensed,  or  go  to  offering  before  his 
neighbour,  and  such  semblable  ^  things,  against 
his  duty  peradventure,  but  that  he  hath  his 
heart  and  his  intent  in  such  a  proud  desire  to 
be  ibagnified  and  honoured  before  the  people. 
Now  be  there  two  manner  of  prides;  the  one 
of  them  is  within  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  the 
other  is  without.  Of  which  soothly  these  fore- 
said tilings,  and  more  than  I  have  said,  apper- 
tain to  pride  that  is  within  the  heart  of  a  man ; 
and  there  be  other  species  of  pride  that  be 
without:  but,  nevertheless,  the  one  of  these 
species  of  pride  is  sign  of  the  other,  right  as 
the  gay  leveseU'  at  the  tavern  is  sign  of  the 
wine  that  is  in  the  cellar.  And  this  is  in  many 
things  :  as  in  speech  and  countenance,  and 
outrageous  array  of  clothing;  for  eertes,  if  there 
had  been  no  sin  in  clothing,  Christ  would  not 
so  soon  have  ngted  and  spoken  of  the  clothing 
of  that  rich  man  in  the  gospel.  And  Saint 
Gregory  saith,  that  precious  clothing  is  culp- 
able for  the  dearth'  of  it,  and  for  its  softness, 
and  for  its  strangeness  and  disguising,  and  for 
the  superfluity  or  for  the  inordinate  scantness 
of  it ;  alas !  may  not  a  man  see  in  our  days  the 
sinful  costly  array  of  clothing,  and  namely'  in 
too  much  superfluity,  or  else  in  too  disordinate 
scantness?  As  to  the  first  sin,  in  superfluity  of 
clothing,  which  that  maketh  it  so  dear,  to  the 
harm  of  the  people,  not  only  the  cost  of  the  em- 
broidering, the  disguisiag,  indenting  or  barring, 
ounding,  paling,'"  winding,  or  banding,  and 
semblable^  waste  of  cloth  in  vanity;  but  there 
is  also  the  costly  furring "  in  their  gowns,  so 
much  punching  of  chisels  to  make  holes,  so 
much  dagging'^  of  shears,  with  the  superfluity 
in  length  of  the  foresaid  gowns,  trailing  in  the 
dung  and  in  the  mire,  on  horse  and  eke  on  foot, 
as  well  of  man  as  of  woman,  that  all  that  trail- 

1  Neglcotfulness  or  indifference  ;*ftom  the  Greek, 
o/t7;Seio. 

2  Moreover.  3  Although.  *  Expecteth. 
5  An  image  which  was  presented  to  the  people  to  he 

kissed,  at  that  part  of  the  mass  where  the  priest  said, 
V  Pax  Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum."  The  ceremony 
took  the  place,  for  greater  convenience,  of  the  "kiss 
of  peace,"  which  clergy  and  people,  at  this  passage, 
used  to  hpstow  upon  each  other.  6  Like. 

^  Aibour ;  bush.  8  Dearness. 


ing  is  verily  (as  in  effect)  wasted,  ■  consumed, 
threadbare,  and  rotten  with  dung,  rather  than 
it  is  giv^n  to  the  poor,  to  great  damage  of  the 
foresaid  poor  folk,  and  that  in  sundry  wise: 
this  is  <;o  say,  the  more  that  cloth  is  wasted, 
the  more  must  it  qost  to  the  poor  people  for  the 
scarceness ;  and  furthermore,  if  so  be  that  tl^ey 
would  give  such  punched  and  dagged  clothing 
to  the  poor  people,  it  is  not  convenient  to  wear 
for  their  estate,  nor  sufficient  to  boot''  their 
necessity,  to  keep  them  from  the  distemper- 
ahce  "  of  the  firmament.  TTpon  the  other  side, 
to  speak  of  the  horrible  disordinate  scantness  of 
clothing,  as  he  these  cutted  slops  or  hanselines,'^ 
that  through  their  shortness  cover  not  the 
shameful  member  of  man,  to  wicked  intent; 
alas !  some  of  them  shew  the  boss  and  the  _ 
shape  of  the  horrible  swollen  members,  that 
seem  like  to  the  malady  of  hernia,  in  the  wrap- 
piiig  of  their  hosen,  and  eke  the  buttocks  of 
them,  that  fare  as  it  were  the  hinder  part  of  a 
she-ape  in  the  full  of  the  moon.  And  more- 
over the  wretched  swollen  members  that  they 
shew  through  disguising,  in  departing'*  of  their 
hosen  in  white  and  red,  seemeth  that  half  their 
shameful  privy  members  were  flain."  And  if 
so  be  that  they  depart  their  hosen  in  other 
colours,  as  is  white  and  blue,  or  white  and 
black,  or  black  and  red,  and  so  forth;  then 
seemeth  it,  by  variance  of  colour,  that  the  haJf 
part  of  their  privy  members  be  corrupt  by  the 
fire  of  Saint  Anthony,  or  by  canker,  or  other 
such  mischance.  And  of  the  hinder  part  of 
their  buttocks  it  is  full  horrible  to  see,  for 
eertes,  in  that  part  of  their  body  where  they 
purge  their  stinking  ordure,  that  foul  part  shew 
they  to  the  people  proudly  in  despite  of 
honesty,"  which  honesty  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
friends  observed  to  shew  in  his  life.  Now  as  of 
the  outrageous  array  of  women,  God  wot,  that 
though  the  visages  of  some  of  them  seem  full 
chaste  and  debonair,"  yet  notify  they,  in  their 
array  of  attire,  likerousness  and  pride.  I  say 
not  that  honesty  '"  in  clothing  of  man  or  woman 
is  unconvenable,  but,  eertes,  the  superfluity  or 
disordinate  scarcity  of  clothing  is  reprovable. 
Also  the  sin  of  their  ornament,  or  of  apparel, 
as  in  things  that  appertain  to  riding,  as  in  too 
many  delicate  horses,  that  be  holden  for  de- 
light, that  be  so  fair,  fat,- and  costly;  and  also 
in  many  a  vicious  khave,"  that  is  sustained 
because  of  them  ;  in  curious  harness,  as  in 
saddles,  cruppers,  peytrels.'s  and  bridles,  covered 
with  precious  cloth  and  rich  bars  and  plates  of 
gold  and  silver.  For  which  God  saith  by  Zeoha- 
riah  the  prophet,  "  I  will  confound  the  riders 
of  such  horses."  These  folk  take  little  regard 
of  the  riding  of  God's  Son  of  heaven,  and  of  his 

9  Especially. 

10  Three  ways  of  ornamenting  clothes  with  lace,  Ac. ; 
in  barring  it  was  laid  on  crossways,  in  ounding  it  was 
waved,  in  paling  it  was  laid  on  lengthways. 

11  Lining  or  edging  with  fur.      '2  Slitting,  slashing. 
13  Help,  remedy.  14  Inclemency. 

15  Breeches.  '6  Dividing. 

17  Flayed.  's  Decency. 
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harness,  1^11611  he  rode  upon  an  ass,  and  had  no 
other  harness  but  the  poor  clothes  of  his  dis- 
ciples ;  nor  we  read  not  that  ever  he  rode  on  any 
other  beast.  I  speak  this  for  the  sin  of  super- 
fluity, and  not  for  reasonable  honesty ,1  when 
reason  it  jequireth.  And  moreover,  certes, 
pride  is  greatly  notified  in  holding  of  great 
meinie,^  when  they  be  of  little  profit  or  of  right 
no  pr^t,  and  namely^  when  that  meinie  is 
felonous  and  damageous  ^  to  the  people  by 
hardiness  "  of  high  lordship,  or  by  way  of  office ; 
for  certes,  such  lords  sell  then  their  lordship  to 
the  devil  of  heU,  when  they  stistain  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  meinie.  Or  else,  when  these  folk 
of  low  degree,  as  they  that  hold  hostelries, 
sustain  theft  of  their  hostellers,  and  that  is  in 
many  manner  of  deceits :  that  manner  of  folk 
be  the  flies  that  follow  the  honey,  or  else  the 
hounds  that  follow  the  carrion.  Such  foresaid 
folk  strangle  spiritually  their  lordships  ;  for 
which  thus  saith  David  the  prophet,  "Wicked 
death  may  come  unto  these  Jordships,  and  God 
give  that  they  may  descend  into  hell  adown ; 
for  in  their  houses  is  iniquity  and  shrewedness,^ 
and  not  God  of  heaven."  And  certes,  but  if  ^ 
they  do  amendment,  right  as  God  gave  his 
benison  to  Laban  by  the  service  of  Jacob,  and 
to  Pharaoh  by  the  service  of  Joseph ;  right  so 
God  will  give  his  malison  to  such  lordships  as 
sustain  the  wickedness  of  their  servants,  "but ' 
they  come  to  amendment.  Pride  of  the  table 
apaireth'  eke  full  oft ;  for,  certes,  rich  men  be 
called  to  feasts,  and  poor  folk  be  put  away  and 
rebuked  ;  also  in  excess  of  divers  meats  and 
drinks,  and  namely^  such  manner  bake-meats 
and  dish-meats  burning  of  wild  fire,  and  painted 
and  castled  with  paper,  and  semblable'  waste, 
so  that  it  is  abuse  to  think.  And  ek«  in  too 
great  preoiousness  of  vessel,^"  and  curiosity  of 
minstrelsy,  by  which  a  man  is  stirred  more  to 
the  delights  of  luxury,  if  so  be  that  he  set  his 
heart  the  less  upon  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
certain  it  is  a  sin;  and  certainly  the  delights 
might  be  so  great  in  this  case,  that  a  man  might 
.  lightly  ^1  fall  by  tliem  into  deadly  sin.     , 

[The  sins  that  arise  of  pride  advisedly  and 
habitually  are  deadly ;  those  that  arise  by  feailty 
unadvised  suddenly,  and  suddenly  withdraw 
again,  though  grievous,  are  not  deadly.  Pride 
itself  springs  sometimes  of  the  goods  of  nature, 
sometimes  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  sometimes 
of  the  goods  of  grace;  but  the  Parson,  enu- 
merating and  examining  all  these  in  turn, 
points  out  how  little  security  they  possess  and 
how  little  ground  for  pride  they  furnish,, and 
goes  on  to  enforce  the  remedy  against  pride — 
which  is  humility  or  meekness,  a  virtue  through 
which  a  man  hath  true  knowledge  of  himself, 
and  holdeth  no  high  esteem  of  himself  in  regard 
of  his  deserts,  considering  ever  his  frailty.] 

Now  be  there  three  manners^  of  humility ; 
as  hmhility  in  heart,  and  another  in  the  mouth, 
and  the  third  in  works.    The  humility  in  the 


1  Seemliness. 
3  Especially. 
5  Arrogance. 


2  Eetinue  of  servants. 
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heart  is  in  four  manners :  the  one  is,  when  a 
man  holdeth  himself  as  nought  worth  before 
God  of  heaven ;  the  second  is,  when  he  de- 
spiseth  no  other  man;  the  third,  is,  when  he 
recketh  not  though  men  hold  him  nought 
worth ;  the  fourth  is,  when  he  is  not  sorry  of 
his  humiliation.  Also  the  humility  of  mouth 
is  in  four  things  :  in  temperate  speech ;  in  hu- 
mility of  speech ;  and  when  he  confesseth  with 
his  own  mouth  that  he  is  such  as  he  thinketh 
that  he  is  in  his  heart ;  another  is,  when  he 
praiseth  the  bount6^  of'  another  man  and 
nothing  thereof  dimiuisheth.  HumUity  eke  in 
works  is  in  four  manners :  the  first  is,  when  he 
putteth  other  men  before  him ;  the  second  is, 
to  choose  the  lowest  place  of  all ;  the  third  is, 
gladly  to  assent  to  good  counsel ;  the  fourth  is, 
to  stand  gladly  by  the  award '^  of  his  sovereign, 
or  of  him  that  is  higher  in  degree  :  certain  this 
is  a  great  work  of  humility. 

[The  Parson  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  other 
cardinal  sins,  and  their  remedies :  (2.)  Envy, 
with  its  remedy,  the  love  of  God  principally 
and  of  our  neighbours  as  ourselves  :  (3.)  Anger, 
with  all  its  fruits  in  revenge,  rancour,  hate, 
discord,  manslaughter,  blasphemy,  swearing, 
falsehood,  flattery,  chiding  and  reproving, 
scorning,  treachery,  sowing  of  strife,  double- 
ness  of  tongue,  hetraying  of  counsel  to  a  man's 
disgrace,  menacing,  idle  words,  jangling,  japery 
or  buffoonery,  &c. — and  its  remedy  in  the  vir- 
tues called  mansuetude,  debonairtS,  or  gentle- 
ness, and  patience  or  sufferance :  (4.)  Sloth,  or 
"  Accidie,"  which  comes  after  the  sin  of  Anger, 
because  Envy  blinds  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and 
Anger  troubleth  a  man,  and  Sloth  maketh  him 
heavy,  thoughtful,  and  peevish.  It  is  opposed 
to  every  estate  of  man — as  xmfallen,  and  held 
to  work  in  praising  and  adoring  'God ;  as  sin- 
ful, and  held  to  labour  in  praying  for  deliver- 
ance from  sin ;  and  as  in  the  states  of  grace,  and 
held  to  works  of  penitence.  It  resembles  the 
heavy  and  sluggish  condition  of  those  in  hell ; 
it  will  suffer  no  hardness  and  no  penance;  it* 
prevents  any  beginning  of  good  works ;  it  causes 
despair  of  God's  mercy,  which  is  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost;  it  induces  somnolency  and 
neglect  of  communion  in  prayer  with  God ;  and 
it  breeds  negligence  or  recklessness,  that  cares 
for  nothing,  and  is  the  nurse  of  aU  mischiefs,  if 
ignorance  is  their  mother.  Against  Sloth,  and 
these  and  other  branches  and  fruits  of  it,  the 
remedy  lies  in  the  virtuA  of  fortitude  or  strength, 
in  its  various  species  of  magnanimity  or  great 
courage ;  faith  and  hope  in  God  and  his  saints ; 
surety  or  sickemess,  when  a  man  fears  nothing 
that  can  oppose  the  good  works  he  has  under- 
taken ;  magnificence,  when  he  carries  out  great 
works  of  goodness  begun ;  constancy  or  stable- 
ness  of  heart;  and  other  iacentives  to  energy 
and  laborious  service :  (5.)  Avarice,  or  Covetous- 
ness,  which  is  the  root  of  all  harms,  since  its 
votaries  are  idolaters,  oppressors  and  enslavers 
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of  men,  deoeirera  of  their  equals  in  business, 
simoniacs,  gamblers,  liars,  thieves,  false  swear- 
ers, blasphemers,  murderers,  and  sacrilegious. 
Its  remedy  lies  in  compasaion  and  pity  largely 
exercised,  and  in  reasonable  liberality— for 
those  who  spend  on  "  fool-laigesse,"  or  ostenta- 
Mon  of  worldly  estate  and  luxury,  shall  receive 
the  malison  that  Christ  shall  give  at  the  day  of 
doont  to  them  that  shall  be  damned :  (6.)  Glut- 
tony ; — of  which  the  Parson  treats  so  briefly  that 
the  chapter  may  be  given  in  full : — ] 

After  Avarice  pometh  Gluttony,  which  is 
express  against  the  commandment  of  God. 
Gluttony  is  unmeasnrable  appetite  to  eat  or 
to  drink  ;  or  else  to  do  in  aught  to  the  un- 
measurable  appetite  and  disordered  oovetous- 
nessi  to  eat  or  drink.  This  sin  corrupted  all 
this  world,  as  is  well  shewed  in  the  sin  of 
Adam  and  of  Eve.  Look  also  what  saith  Saint 
Paul  of  gluttony :  "  Many,"  saith  he,  "  go,  of 
which  I  have  oft  said  to  you,  and  now  I  say  it 
weeping,  that  they  be  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  of  which  the  end  is  death,  and  of  which 
their  womb  is  their  God  and  their  glory  ; "  in 
confusion  of  them  that  so  savour^  earthly 
things.  He  that  is  usant '  to  this  sin  of  glut- 
tony, he  may  no  sin  withstand,  he  must  be  in 
aervage  *  of  all  vices,  for  it  is  the  devil's  hoard,^ 
where  he  hideth  him  in  and  reateth.  This  sip 
hath  many  species.  The  first  is  drunkenness, 
that  is  the  horrible  sepulture  of  man's  reason : 
and  therefore  when  a  man  is  drunken,  he  hath 
lost  his  reason ;  and  this  is  deadly  sin.  But 
soothly,  when  that  a  man  is  not  wont'  to 
strong  drink,  and  peradventure  knoweth  not 
the  strength  of  the  drink,  or  hath  feebleness 
in  his  head,  or  hath  travailed,^  through  which 
he  drinketh  the  more,  all'  be  he  suddenly 
caught  vrith  drink,  it  is  no  deadly  sin,  but 
venial.  The  second  species  of  gluttony  is,  that 
the  spirit  of  a  man  waxeth  all  troubled  for 
drunkenness,  and  bereaveth  a  man  the  disore- 
^  tion  of  his  wit.  The  third  species  of"  gluttony 
is,  when  a  man  devoureth  his  meat,  and  hath 
no  rightful  manner  of  eating.  The  fourth  is, 
when,  through  the  great  abundance  of  his 
meat,  the  humours  of  his  body  be  distempered. 
The  fifth  is,  forgetfvilness  by  too  much  drink- 
ing, for 'Which  a  man  sometimes  forgetteth  by 
the  morrow  what  he  did  at  eve.  In  other 
manner  he  distinct  the  speciea  of ,  gluttony, 
after  Saint  Gregory.  The  first  is,  for  to  eat 
or  drink  before  time.  The  second  is,  when  a 
man  gettgth  him  too  delicate  meat  or  drink. 
The  third  is,  when  men  take  too  much  over 
nieasure.8  The  fourth  is,  curiosity  *  with  great 
intent '"  to  make  and  apparel"  his  meat.  The 
fifth  is,  for  to  eat  too  greedily.  These  be  the 
five  fingers  of  the  devil's  handj  by  which  he 
draweth  folk  to  the  sin. 

Agajnst  gluttony  the  remedy  is  abstinence, 
as  saith  Galen ;  but  that  I  hold  not  meritori- 
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ous,  if  he  do  it  only  for  the  health  of  his  body. 
Saint  Augustine  will  that  abstinence  be  done 
for  virtue,  and  with  patience.  Abstinence, 
saith  he,  is  little  worth,  but "  if  a  man  have 
good  will  thereto,  and  but  it  be  enforced  by 
patience  and  by  charity,  and  that  men  do  it  for 
God's  sake,  and  in  hope  to  have  the  bliss  in 
heaven.  The  fellows  of  abstinence  be  temper- 
ance, that  holdeth  the  mean  in  all  things ;  also 
shame,  that  escheweth  all  dishonesty ;  i' suffi- 
ciency, that  seeketh  no  rich  meats  nor  drinks, 
nor  doth  no  force  of  "  no  outrageous  apparelling 
of  meat ;'  measure  ^'  also,  that  reatraineth  by 
reason  the  unmeaaurable  appetite  of  eating; 
soberness  also,  that  restraineth  the  outrage  of 
drink ;  sparing  also,  that  restraineth  the  deli- 
cate ep.Be  to  sit  long  at  meat,  wherefore  some 
folk  stand  of  their  own  will  to  eat,  because 
they  will  eat  at  leaa  leisure. 

[At  great  length  the  Parson  then  points  out 
the  many  varieties  of  the  sin  of  (7. )  Lechery,  and 
its  remedy  in  chastity  and  continence,  alike  in 
marriage  and  in  widowhood ;  also  in  the  abstain- 
ing from  all'  such  indulgences  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  sleeping  as  infiame  the  passions,  and 
from  the  company  of  all  who  may  tempt  to  the 
sio.  Minute  guidance  is  given  as  to  the  duty 
of  confessing  fuUy  and  faithfully  the  circum- 
stances that  attend  and  may  aggravate  this  ain  ; 
and  the  Treatise  then  parses  to  the  considera'  . 
tion  of  the  conditions  that  are  essential  to  a 
true  and  profitable  confession  of  sin  in  generaL 
First,  it  must  be  in  sorrowful  bitterness  of 
spirit ;  a  condition  that  has  five  signs — shame- 
fastness,  humility  in  heart  and  outward  sign, 
weeping  with  the  bodily  eyes  or  in  the  heart, 
disregard  of  the  shame  that  might  curtail  or 
garble  confession,  and  obedience  to  the  penance 
enjoined.  Secondly,  true  confession  must  be 
promptly  made,  for  dread  of  death,  of  increase 
of  sinfulness,  of  forgetfulness  of  what  should 
,be  confessed,  of  Christ's  refusal  to  hear  if  it  be 
put  off  to  the  last  day  of  life ;  and  this  condi- 
tion has  four  terms;  that  confession  be  well 
pond^ed  beforehand,  that  the  man  confessing 
have  comprehended  in  his  mind  the  number 
and  greatness  of  his  sins  and  how  long  he  has 
lain  in  sin,  that  he  be  contrite  for  and  eschew 
his  sins,  and  that  he  fear  and  flee  the  occasions 
for  that  sin  to  which  he  is  inclined. — What 
follows  under  this  head  is  of  some  interest  for 
the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  rigorous  govern- 
ment wielded  by  the  Eomlsh  Church  in  those 
days ; — '\ 

Also  thou  Shalt  shrive  thee  of  all  thy  ains  to 
one  man,  and  not  a  parcel  ^^  to  one  man,  and  a 
parcel  to  another ;  that  is  to  underataud,  in  in- 
tent to  depart"  thy  confession  for  shame  or 
dread ;  for  it  is  but  strangling  of  thy  soul. 
For  certes  Jesus  Christ  is  entirely  all  good, 
in  him  is  none  imperfection,  and  therefore 
either  he  forgiveth  all  perfectly,  or  else  never 
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I  deal.i  I  say  not  that  if  thou  be  assigned  to 
ihy  penitencer  ^  for  a  certain  sin,  that  thou  art 
loilind  to  shew  him  all  the  remnant  of  thy  sins, 
jf  which  thou  hast  been  shriven  of  thy  curate, 
3ut  if  it  like  thee  *  of  thy  humility  ;  this  is  no 
ieparting  *  of  shrift.  And  I  say  not,  where  I 
speak  of  division  of  -confession,  that  if  thou 
lave  license  to  shrive  thee  to  a  discreet  and  an 
honest  priest,  and  where  thee  liketh,  and  by 
the  license  of  thy  curate,  that  thou  mayest  not 
well  shrive  thee  to  him  of  all  thy  sins  :  but  let 
ao  blot  be  behind,  let  no  sin  be  untold  as  far  as 
bhou  hast  remembrance.  And  when  thou  shalt 
be  shriven  of  thy  curate,  tell  him  eke  all  the 
iins  that  thou  hast  done  since  thou  wert  last 
shriven.  This  is  no  wicked  intent  of  division' 
jf  shrift.  Also,  very  shrift^  asketh  certain 
sonditious.  First,  that  thou  shrive  thee  by 
thy  free  will,  not  constrained,  nor  for  shame 
jf  folk,  nor  for  malady,^  or  such  things  :  for  it 
is  reason,  that  he  that  trespasseth  by  his  free 
■rill,  that  by  his  free  will  he  confess  his  tres- 
pass ;  and  that  no  other  man  tell  his  sin  but 
tiimself ;  nor  he  shall  not  nay  nor  deny  his  sin, 
aor  wrath  him  against  the  priest  for  admonish- 
ing him  to  leave  his  sin.  The  second  condition 
is,  that  thy  shrift  be  lawful,  that  is  to  say,  that 
thou  that  shrivest  thee,  and  eke  the  priest  that 
lieareth  thy  confession,  be  verily  in  the  faith  of 
Holy  Church,  and  that  a  man  be  not  despaired 
of  the  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  Cain  and  Judas 
crere.  And  eke  a  man  must  accuse  himself  of 
his  own  trespass,  and  not  another  :  but  he  shall 
blame  and  wite'  himself  of  his  own  malice 
md  of  his  sin,  and  none  other :  but  neverthe- 
less, if  that  another  man  be  occasion  or  else  en- 
ticer  of  his  sin,  or  the  estate  of  the  person  be 
such  by  which  his  sin  is  aggravated,  or  else  that 
te  may  not  plainly  shrive  him  but*  he  tell  the 
person  with  which  he  hath  sinned,  th&n  may  he 
tell,  so  that  his  intent  be  not  to  backbite  the 
person,  but  only  to  declare  his  confession. 
Thou  shalt  not  eke  make  no  leasings^  in  thy 
confession  for  humility,  peradventure,  to  say 
that  thou  hast  committed  and  done  such  sins  of 
which  that  thou  wert  never  guilty.  For  Saint 
Augustine  aaith,  "  If  that  thou,  because  of 
humility,  makest  a  leasing  on  thyself,  though 
thou  were  not  in  sin  before,  yet  art  thou  then 
in  sin  through  thy  leasing."  Thou  must  also 
shew  thy  sin  by  thine  own  proper  mouth,  but^ 
thou  be  dumb,  and  not  by  letter ;  for  thou  that 
bast  done  the  sin,  thou  shalt  have  the  shame  of 
the  confession.  Thou  shalt  not  paint  thy  con- 
fession with  fair  and  subtle  words,  to  cover  the 
more  thy  sin ;  for  then  beguilest  thou  thyself, 
md  not  the  priest ;  thou  must  tell  it  plainly, 
be  it  never  so  foul  nor  so  horrible.  Thou  shalt 
3ke  shrive  thee  to  a  priest  that  is  discreet  to 
sounsel  thee ;  and  eke  thou  shalt  not  shrive 
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thee  for  vain-glory,  nor  for  hypocrisy,  nor  for  no 
cause  but  onlyfor  the  doubt  i"  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  health  of  thy  soul.  Thou  shalt  not  run 
to  the  priest  all  suddenly,  to  tell  him  lightly 
thy  sin,  as  who  telleth  a  jape^^  or  a  tale,  but 
advisedly  and  with  good  devotion ;  and  gener- 
ally shrive  thee  oft ;  if  thou  oft  fall,  oft  arise 
by  confession.  And  though  thou  shrive  thee 
ofteuer  than  once  of  sin  of  which,  thou  hast 
been  shriven,  it  is  more  merit ;  and,  as  saitli 
Saint  Augustine,  thou  shalt  have  the  more 
lightly  "Telease  and  grace  of  God,  both  of  sin 
and  of  pain.  And  certes,  once  a  year  at  the 
least  way,  it  is  lawful  to  be  houseled,^^  for 
soothly  once  a  year  all  things  in  the  earth  re- 
novelen." 

[Here  ends  the  Second  Part  of  the  Treatise ; 
the  Third  Fart,  which  contains  the,  practical 
application  of  the  whole,  follows  entire,  along 
with  the  remarkable  "  Frayer  of  Chaucer,"  as 
it  stands  in  the  Harleian  Manuscript : — 1 

Be  Tertid  Parte  Pomitentioe. 

Now  have  I  told  you  of  very^^  confession,  that 
is  the  second  part  of  penitence  :  The  third  part 
of  penitence  is  satisfaction,  and  that  standeth 
generally  in  aJmsdeed  and  bodily  pain;  Now 
be  thf  re  three  manner  of  almsdeed  :  contritioix 
of  heart,  where  a  man  ofFereth  himself  to  God ; 
the  second  is,  to  have  pity  of  the  default  of  his 
neighbour;  the  third  is,  in  giving  of  good  counsel 
and  comfort,  ghostly  and  bodily,  where  men  have 
need,  and  namely  ^^  in  sustenance  of  man's  food. 
And  take  kee^  ^'  that  a  man  hath  need  of  these 
things  generally ;  he  hath  need  of  food,  of  cloth- 
ing, and  of  herberow,^^  he  hath  need  of  charit- 
able counsel  and  visiting  in  prison  and  malady, 
and  sepulture  of  his  dead  body.  And  if  thou 
mayest  not  visit  the  needful  with  thy  person, 
visit  them  by  thy  message  and  by  thy  gifts. 
These  be  generally  alms  or  works  of  charity  of 
them  that  have  temporal  riches  or  discretion  in 
counselling.  Of  these  works  shalt  thou  hear  at 
the  day  of  doom.  This  alms  shouldest  thou  do 
of  thine  own  proper  things,  and  hastily,^'  and 
privily  if  thou  mayest;  hut  nevertheless,  if 
thou  mayest  not  do  it  privily,  thou  shalt  not 
forbear  to  do  alms,  though  men  see  it,  so  that 
it  be  not  done  for  thank  of  the  world,  but  only 
for  thank  of  Jesus  Christ.  For,  as  witnesseth 
Saint  Matthew,  chap,  v.,  "  A  city  may  not  be 
hid  that  is  set  on  a  mountain,  nor  men  light  not 
a  lantern  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  men 
set  it  on  a  candlestick,  to  light  the  men  in 
the  house ;  right  so  shall  your  light  lighten 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  that  is  in  heaven." 

Now  as  to  speak  of  bodily  pain,  it  is  in  prayer, 
in  wakings,''"  in  fastings,  and  in  virtuous  teach- 
ings.   Of  orisons  ye  shall  understand,  that  ori- 
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sons  or  prayers  is  to  say  a  piteous  will  of  heart, 
that  redresseth  it  in  God,  and  expresseth  it  by 
word  outward,  to  remove  harms,  and  to  have 
things  spiritual  and  durahle,  and  sometimes- 
temporal  things.  Of  which  orisons,  certes  in 
the  orison  of  the  Pater  noster  hath  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  enclosed  most  things.  Certes,  it 
is  privileged  of  three,  things  in  its  dignity,  for 
which  it  is  more  digne^  than  any  other  prayer: 
for  Jesus  Christ  himself  made  it :  and  it  is  short, 
for  2  it  should  be  coude  the  more  lightly,'  and 
to  withhold*  it  the  more  easy  in  heart,  and 
help  himself  the  oftener  with  this  orison ;  and 
for  a  man  should  be  the  less  weary  to  say  it ; 
and  for  a  man  may  not  excuse  him  to  learn  it, 
it  is  so  short  and  so  easy :  and  ;for  it  compre- 
hendeth  in  itself ,  all  good  prayers.  The  ex- 
position of  this  holy  prayer,  that  is  so  excellent 
and  so  digne,  I  betake'  to  these  masters  of 
theology ;  save  thug  much  will  I  say,  when  thou 
prayest  that  God  should  forgive  thee  thy  gmlts, 
as  thou  forgivest  them  that  they  guilt  to  thee, 
be  full  well  ware  that  thou  be  not  out  of  charity. 
This  holy  orison  aminisheth  ^  eke  venial  sin,  and 
therefore  it  appertaineth  specially  to  penitence. 
This  prayer  must  be  truly  said,  and  in  very 
faith,  and  that  men  pray  to,  God  ordinately, 
discreetly,  and  devoutly;  and  always  a  man 
shall  put  his  will  to  be  subject  to  the  will  of 
God.  This  orison  must  eke  be  said  with  great 
humbleness  and  fuU  pure,  and  l^oneatly,  and  not 
to  the  annoyance  of  any  man  or  woman.  It  must 
eke  be  continued  with  the  works  of  charity.  It 
avaUeth  against  the  vices  of  the  soul ;  for,  as  saith 
Saint  Jerome,  by  fasting  be  saved  the  vices  of  the 
flesh,  and  by  prayer  the  vices  of  the  soul. 

After  this  thou  shalt  understand,  that  bodily 
pain  stands  in  waJdng.'  For  Jesus  Christ  saith, 
"Wake  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temp- 
tation." Ye  shall  understand  also,  that  fasting 
stands  in  three  things  :  in  forbearing  of  bodily 
meat  and  drink,  and  in  forbearing  of  worldly 
jollity,  and  in  forbearing  of  deadly  sin ;  this  is 
to  say,  that  a  man  shall  keep  him  from  deadly 
sin  in  all  that  he  may.  And  thou  shalt  under- 
stand eke,  that  God  ordained  fasting,  and  to 
fasting  appertain  four  things:  largeness 8  to 
poor  folk ;  gladness  of  heart  spiritual ;  not  to 
be  angry  nor  annoyed  nor  grudge'  for  he 
fasteth ;  and  also  reasonable  hour  for  to  eat  by 
measure,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  should  not  eat 
in  untime,^"  nor  sit  the  longer  at  his  meal,  for  " 
he  fasteth.  Then  shalt  thou  understand,  that 
bodily  pain  standeth  in  discipline,  or  teaching, 
by  word,  or  by  writing,  or  by  ensample.  Also 
in  wearing  of  hairs  '^  or  of  stamin,'^  or  of  haber- 
geons "  on  their  naked  flesh  for  Christ's  sake ; 
but  ware  thee  well  that  such  manner  penance 

1  'Worthy.  '  In  order  that. 

3  The  more  easily  conned  or  learned. 

t  Retain.  ^  Commit. 

6  lesseneth.  ^  Watching. 

8  Liberality.  *  '  Murmur. 

10  Out  of  time.  "  Because. 

12  Haircloth.  l^  Coarse  hempen  cloth. 

14  It  was  a  frequent  penance  among  the  chivalric 
orders  to  wear  mail  shirts  next  the  skin. 


of  thy  flesh  make  not  thine  heart  bitter  or 
angry,  nor  annoyed  of  thyself ;  for  better  is  to 
cast  away  thine  hair  than  to  cast  away  the 
sweetness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And 
therefore  saith  Saint  Paul,  "Clothe  yon,  as 
they  that  be  chosen  of  God  in  heart,  of  miseri- 
oorde,^'  debonairt6,i'  sufferance,^'  and  suchmaii' 
ner  of  clothing,"  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  mora 
apaid^8  than  of  hairs  or  of  hauberks.  Then  is 
discipline  eke  in  knocking  of  thy  breast,  in 
scourging  with  yards,^"  in  kneelings,  in  tribula- 
tions, in  suffering  patiently  wrongs  that  be 
done  to  him,  and  eke  in  patient  sufferance  of 
maladies,  or  losing  of  worldly  catel,^"  or  of  wifej 
or  of  child,  or  of  other  friends. 

Then  shalt  thou  understand  which  things 
disturb  penance,  and  this  is  in  four  things; 
that  is  dread,  shame,  hope,  and  wanhope,  that 
is,  desperation.  And  for  to  speak  first  of  dread, 
for  which  he  weeneth  that  he  may  suffer  no 
penance,  thereagainst  is  remedy  for  to  think 
that  bodily  penance  is  but  short  and  little  at 
the  regard  of  ^i  the  pain  of  hell,  that  is  so  cruel 
and  so  long,  that  it  lasteth  without  end.  Now 
against  the  shame  that  a  man  hath  to  shrive 
him,  and  namely  ^  these  hypocrites,  that  would 
be  holden  so  perfect,  that  they  have  no  need  to 
shrive  them ;  against  that  shame  should  a  man 
think,  that  by  way  of  reason  he  that  hath  not 
been  ashamed  to  do  foul  things,  certes  he  ought 
not  to  be  ashamed  to  do  fair  things,  and  that  is 
confession.  A  man  should  eke  think,  that  God 
seeth  and  knoweth  all  thy  thoughts,  and  all 
thy  works ;  to  him  may  nothing  be  hid  nor 
covered.  Men  should  eke  remember  them  of 
the  shame  that  is  to  come  at  the  day  of  doom, 
to  them  that  be  not  penitent  and  shriven  in  this 
present  life;  for  all  the, creatures  in  heaven, 
and  in  earth,  and  in  hell,  shall  see  apertly  ^  aU 
that  he  hideth  in  this  world. 

Now  for  to  speak  of  them  that  be  so  negli- 
gent and  slow  to  shrive  them ;  that  stands  in 
two  manners.  The  one  is,  that  he  hopeth  to 
live  lo,ng,  and  to  purchase  ^  much  riches  for  his 
delight,  and  then  he  will  shrive  him :  and,  as 
he  sayeth,  he  may,  as  him  seemeth,  timely 
enough  come  to  shrift :  another  is,  the  surque- 
drie  ^  that  he  hath  in  Christ's  mercy.  Against' 
the  first  vice,  he  shall  think  that  our  life  is  in 
no  sickemess,^  and  eke  that  all  the  riches  in 
this  world  be  in  adventure,  and  pass  as  a 
shadow  on  the  wall ;  and,  as  saith  St  Gregory, 
that  it  appertaineth  to  the  great  righteousness  of 
God,  that  never  shall  the  pain  stint  ^  of  them, 
that  never  would  withdraw  them  from  sin, 
their  thanks, ^8  ^j^^t  aye  continue  in  sin;  for 
that  perpetual  wiU  to  do  sin  shall  they  have 
perpetual  pain.  'Wanhope''"  isiutwomannera.'"' 


IS  "With  compassion. 

17  Patience. 

19  Eods. 

21  In  comparison  with. 

23  Openly. 


16  G-entteness. 

18  Better-pleased. 

20  Chattels. 

22  Especially. 
23  Openly.  ,     24  Acquire. 

25  Presumption ;  from  old  French,  **  surcuider;"  to 
think  arrogantly,  be  tuU  of  conceit.  S6  Security. 

27  Cease.  28  -With  their  goodwill. 

29  Despair.  30  Of  two  kinds. 
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The  first  wanhoiJe  is,  in  the  mercy  of  God  : 
the  other  ia,  that  they  think  they  might  not 
long  persevere  in  goodness.  The  first  wanhope 
Cometh  of  that  he  deemeth  that  he  sinned  so 
highly  and  so  oft,  and  so  long  hath  lain  in  sin, 
that  he  shall  not  be  saved.  Cartes  against 
that  cursed  wanhope  should  he  think,  that  the 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  more  strong  for  to 
unbind,  than  sin  is  strong  for  to  bind.  Against 
the  second  wanhope  he  shall  think,  that  as  oft 
a«  he  falleth,  he  may  arise  again  by  penitence ; 
and  though  he  never  so  long  hath  lain  in  sin, 
the  mercy  of  Christ  is  always  ready  to  receive 
him  to  merfty.  Against  the  wanhope'  that  he 
thinketh  he  should  not  long  persevere  in  good- 
ness, he  shall  think  that  the  feebleness  of  the 
devil  may  nothing  do,  but^  men  wiU  suffer 
him ;  and  eke  he  shall  have  strength  of  the 
help  of  God,  and  of  all  Holy  Church,  and  of  the 
protection  of  angels,  if  him  list. 

Then  shall  men  understand,  what  is  the  fruit 
of  penance ;  and  after  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ, 
it  is  the  endless  bliss  of  heaven,  where  joy  hath 
no  contrariety  of  woe  nor  of  penance  nor  griev- 
ance ;  there  all  harms  be  passed  of  this  present 
life  ;  there  as  is  the  sickemess  from  the  pain  of 
hell ;  there  as  is  the  blissful  company,  that 
rejoice  them  evermore  each  of  the  other's  joy ; 
there  as  the  body  of  man,  that  whilom  was  foul 
and  dark,  is  more  clear  than  the  sun ;  there  as 
the  body  of  man  that  whilom  was  sick  and  frail, 
feeble  ajid  mortal,  is  immort^,  and  so  strong 
and  so  whole,  that  there  may  nothing  apaif  ^ 
it;  there  is  neither  hunger,  nor  thirst,  nor 
cold,  but  every  soul  replenished  with  the  sight 
of  the  perfect  knowing  of  God.  This  blissful 
regno  '  may  men  purchase  by  poverty  spiritual, 
ajid  the  glory  by  lowliness,  the  plenty  of  joy  by 
hunger  and  thirst,- the  rest  by  travail,  and  the 
life  by  death  and  mortification  of  sin ;  to  which 
life  He  us  bring,  that  bought  us  with  his  pre- 
cious blood !    Amen. 

1  Unless.  2  Impair,  injure. 

3  Kingdom. 

4  The  genuineness  and  real  significance,  of  this 
"Prayer  of  Chaucer,"  usually  called  his  "Retracta- 
tion," have  been  warmly  disputed.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  has  been  declared  that  the  monks  forged  the  retrac- 
tation, and  procured  its  insertion  among  the  works  of 
the  man  who  had  done  so  much  to  exposrf  their  abuses 
and  ignorince,  and  to  weaken  their  hold  on  popular 
credi^ty ;-  on  the  other  hand,  Chaucer  himself  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  is  said  to  have  greatly  lamented  the 
"ribaldry"  and  the  attacks  on  , the, clergy  which 
marked  especially  "The  Canterbury  Tales,"  and  to 
have  drawn  up  a  formal  retractation,  of  which  the 
"Prayer"  is  either  a  copy  or  an  abridgment.  The 
beginning  and  end  of  the  "  Prayer,"  as  Tyrwhitt  points 


Precis  de  Chauceres.* 
Now  pray  I  to  ytm  all  that  hewr  this  little 
treatise  or  read  it,  that  if  there  le  cmythmg  in 
it  that  likes  them,  that  thereof  they  thank  ovjt 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom,  proceedeth  all  wit 
and  aU goodness;  amd  if  there  be  anythifig  that 
displeaseth  them,  I  pray  them  also  that  thcj/ 
aretle^  it  to  the  defamlt  of  mine  uncormmgf 
mud  not  to  my  will,  that  would  fain  home  said 
better  if  I  had  had  conning;  for  the  book  saith, 
all  that  is  written  for  our  doctrine  is  written. 
Wherefore  I  beseech  you  meekly  for  the  mercy  of 
God  that  ye  pray  for  me,  that  God  heme  Tnercy 
on  me  and  forgive  me  >mygtdlts,  and  namely^ 
my  irarislations  and  of  inditing  in  worldly' 
vardties,  which  I  revoke  im  my  Betractions,  as  is 
the  Book  of  Troihis,  the  Book  also  of  Fame,  the 
Book  of  Twenty-five  Ladies,  the  Book  of  the 
Duchess,  ihe  Book  of  Saint  Valentine's  Day  amd 
of  the  Pa/rliament  of  Birds,  the  Tales  of  Camter- 
bury,  all  those  that  sounen  unto  sin,^  the  Book 
of  the  Lion,  and  many  other  books,  if  they  were 
in  my  mind  or  remembrance,  amd  ma/ny  a  song 
and  many  a  lecherous  lay,  of  the  which  Christ 
for  h/is  great  mercy  forgive  me  the  sms.  But  of 
the  translation  of  Boece  de  Consolatione,  and 
other  books  of  consolation  and  of  legend  of  Uveg 
of  saints,  and  homUies,  amd  moralities,  and 
deaotion,  that  thank  I  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  his  mother,  and  ail  the  saints  im  hea/ven, 
beseeching  them  that  they  from  henceforth  unto 
my  life's  end  send  me  grace  to  bewail  my  guilts, 
and  to  study  to  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  amd 
grant  me  grace  amd  space  of  very  '  repenfamie, 
penitence,  confession,  and  satisfaction,  to  do  in 
this  present  life,  through  the  benign  grace  of 
Him  that  is  King  of  kings  and  Priest  of  all 
priests,  that  bought  us  with  his  precious  blood  of 
his  heart,  so  that  I  may  be  one  of  them  at  the 
day  of  doom  that  shall  be  saved :  Qui  cum 
Patre  et  Spiritu  Sancto  vivis  et  regnas  Deus 
per  omnia  secnla.    Amen. 

out,  are  in  tone  aiid  terms  quite  appropriate  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Parson,  while  they  cany  on  the  subject 
of  which  he  has  been  treating ;  and,  despite  the  fact 
that  Mr  Wright  holds  the  contrary  opinion,  Tyrwhitt 
seems  to  be  justified  in  setting  down  the  "B«tracta- 
tion  "  as  interpolated  into  the  close  of  the  Parson's  Tale. 
Of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  interpolation 
was  made,  or  the  causes  by  which  it  was  dictated,  little 
or  nothing  can  now  be  confident^  affirmed ;  but  the 
agreement  of  the  manuscripts  and  the  early  editions  in 
giving  it,  render  it  impossible  to  discard  it  peremptorily 
as  a  declaration  of  prudish  or  of  interested  regret,  with 
which  Chaucer  himself  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 

5  Impute.  '■ 

6  U-nskilfulnes^  7  Especially. 
8  Are  sinful,  tend  towards  sin,    3  True, 
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["The  CotiKT  OP  Love"  was  probatly'Chauoer's  first  poem  of  any  consequence.  It  is  believed 
to  have  been  written  at  the  age,  and  under  the  circumstances,  of  which  it  contains  express 
mention ;  that  is,  when  the  poet  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  resided  as  a  student  at  Cam- 
bridge,— about  the  year  1346.  The  composition  is  marked  by  an  elegance,  care,  and  finish 
very  different  from  the  bold  freedom  which  in  so  great  measure  distinguishes  the  Canterbury' 
Tales ;  and  the  fact  is  easily  explained  when  we  remember  that,  in  the  earlier  poem,  Chaucer 
followed  a  beaten  path,  in  which  he  had  many  predecessors  and  competitors,  all  seeking  to 
sound  the  praises  of  love  with  the  grace,  the  ingenuity,' and  studious  devotion,  appropriate  to 
the  theme.  The  story  of  the  poem  is  exceedingly  simple.  Under  the  name  of  Philogenet,  a 
cler!k  or  scholar  of  Cambridge,  the  poet  relates  that,  summoned  by  Mercury  to  the  Court  of 
Love,  he  journeys  to  the  splendid  castle  where  the  King  and  Queen  of  Love,  Admetus-  and 
i&lcestis,  keep  their  state.  Discovering  among  the  courtiers  a  friend  named  Philobone,  a, 
chamberwoman  to  the  Queen,  Philogenet  is  led  by  her  into  a  circular  temple,  where,  in  a 
tabernacle,  sits  Venus,  with  Cupid  by  her  side.  While  he  is  surveying  the  motley  crowd 
of  suitors  to  the  goddess,  Philogenet  is  summoned  back  into  the  King's  presence,  chidden  for 
his  tardiness  in  coming  to  Court,  and  commanded  tq  swear  observance  to  the  twenty  Statutes 
of  Love — which  are  recited  at  length.  Philogenet  then  makes  his  prayers  and  vows  to  Venus, 
desiring  that  he  may  have  for  his  love  a  lady  whom  he  has  seen  in  a  dream  ;  and  Philobone 
introduces  him  to  the  lady  herself,  named  Hosial,  to  whom  he  does  suit  and  service  of  love. 
At  first  the  lady  is  obdurate  to  his  entreaties ;  but,  Philogenet  having  proved  the  sincerity  of 
his  passion  by  a  fainting  fit,  Bosial  relents,  promises  her  favour,  and  orders  Philobone  to  con- 
duct him  round  the  Court.  The'courtiers  are  then  minutely  described ;  iut  the  description 
is  broken  off  abruptly,  and  we  are  introduced  to  Bosial  in  the  midst  of  a  confession  of  her 
love.  Finally  she  commands  Fhilogengt  to  abide  with  her  until  the  First  of  May,  when  the  ' 
King  of  Love  will  hold  high  festival ;  he  obeys ;  and  the  poem  closes  with  the  May  Day  festi-  - 
val  service,  celebrated  by  a  choir  of  birds,  who  sing  an  ingenious,  but  what  must  have  seemed 
in  those  days  a  more  than  slightly  profane,  paraphrase  or  parody  of  the  matins  for  Trinity 
Sunday,  to  the  praise  of  Cupid.    From  this  outline,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Chaucer's 

■  "  Court  of  Love  "  is  in  important  particulars  different  from  the  institutions  which,  in  the 
two  centuries  preceding  his  own,  had  so  much  occupied  the  attention  of  poets  and  gallants, 
and  so  powerfully  controlled  the  social  life  of  the  noble  and  refined  classes.  It  is  a  regal,  not 
a  legal,  Court  which  the  poet  pictures  to  us ;  we  are  not  introduced  to  a  regularly  constituted 
and  authoritative  tribunal  in  which  nice  questions  of  conduct  in  the  relations  of  lovers  are 
discussed  and  decided— but  to  the  central  and  sovereign  seat  of  LovB's  authorityj  where  the 
statutes  are  moulded,  'and  the  decrees  are  issued,  upon  which  the  inferior  and  special  tribunals 
we  have  mentioned  frame  their  proceedings.  The  "  Courts  of  Love,"  in  Chaucer's  time,  had 
lost  none  of  the  prestige  and  influence  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them  by  the  patronage 
and  participation  of  Kings,  Queens,  Emperors,  and  Popes.  But  the  institution,  in  its- legal 
or  judicial  character,  was  peculiar  to  France ;  and  although  the  whole  spirit  qf  Chaucer's  - 
poem,  especially  as  regards  the  esteem  and  reverence  in  which  women  were  held,  is  th  at  which 
animated  the  French  Courts,  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  broader  and  more  general,  conse- 
quently more  fitted  to  enlist  the  interest  of  English  readers.  The  poem  consists  of  206  stanzas 
of  seven  lines  each ;  of  which,  in  this  edition,  eighty- three  are  represented  by  a  prose  abridge.  , 
ment.] 
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TViTH  timorous  heart,  and  trembling  hand  of 

dread, 
,  Of  cunning  ^  naked,  bare  of  eloquence, 
Unto  the  flow'r  of  port  in  womanhead  ^ 
I  ■write,  as  he  that  none  intelligence 
Of  metres  hath,^  nor  flowers  of  sentence. 
Save  that  me  list  my  writing  to  convey. 
In  that  I  cap,  to  please  her  high  ndbley.* 

The  blossoms  fresh  of  Tullius' '  garden  swoot ' 
Present  they  not,  my  matter  for  to  born : ' 
Poems  of  Virgil  take  here  no  root. 
Nor  craft  of  Galfrid^  may  not  here  sojourn ; 
Why  n'  am s  I  cunning?    O  well  may  I  mourn, 
For  lack  of  science,  that  I  cannot  write 
TTnto  the  princess  of  my  life  aright ! 

No  terms  are  dign'"  unto  her  excellence. 
So  is'  she  sprung  of  noble  stirp  "^  and  high ; 
A  world  of  honour  and  of  reverence 
There  is  in  her,  this  will  I  testify. 
Calliopg,  thou  sister  wise  and  sly,''' 
And  thou,  Minerva,  guide  me  with  thy  grace. 
That  language  rude  my  matter  not  deface ! 

Thy  sugar  droppes  sweet  of  Helicon 
Distil  in  me,  thou  gentle  Muse,  I  pray  j 
And  thee,  Melpomend,"  I  call  anon 
Of  ignorance  the  mist  to  chase  away ; 
And  give  me  grace  so  for  to  write  and  say. 
That  she,  my  lady,  of  her  worthiness. 
Accept  in  gree  "  this  little  short  treatfiss,'^ 

That  is  entitled  thus.  The  Court  of  Love, 
And  ye  that  be  metricians,^'  me  excuse, 
I  you  beseech,  for  Venus'  sake  above  ; 
For  what  I  mean  in  this  ye  need  not  muse  : 
And  if  so  be  my  lady  it  refuse 
For  lack  of  ornate  speech,  I  would  be  woe  i 

That  I  presume  to  her  to  write  so. 

But  my  intent,  and  all  my  busy  cure,'' 
Is  for  to  write  this  treatise,  as  I  can, 
tJnto  my  lady,  stable,  true,  and  sure, 
Fa.ithf  nl  and  kind,  since  first  that  she  began 
Me  to  accept  in  service  as  her  man ; '' 
To  her  be  all  the  pleasure  of  this  book, 
That,  when  her  like,''  she  may  it  read  and  look. 

1  SkiU. 

2  One  who  is  the  perfection  of  womanly  behaviour. 

3  go  the  Man  of  Law,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Tale 
fpage  60),  is  made  to  say  that  Chaucer  "can  but 
lewedly  (ignorantly  or  imperfectly)  on  metres  and  on 
rhyming  craftily." ,  But  the  humility  of  those  apologies 
is  not  justified  by  the  care  and  finish  of  his  eai-li'er 
poems.  4  Nobleness. 

3  Cicero's.  6  Sweet. 

7  Burnish  :  the  poet  means,  that  his  verses  do  not 
display  the  eloquence  or  brilliancy  of  Cicero  in  setting 
forth  his  subject-matter, 

8  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  to  whose  treatise  on  poetical 
composition  a  less  flattering  allusion  is  made  in  The 
Nun's  Priest's  Tale.    See  note  12,  page  170. 

9  Am  not.  10  Worthy. 

11  Race,  stock;  Latin,  "stirps." 

12  SkilfUL  Calliope  is  the  £pic  Muse — *' sister"  to 
the  other  eight.  IS  The  Tragic  Muse, 

14  With  favour.  is  Treatise. 

16  Skilled  in  versifying.  17  Care. 

18  Liegeman,  servant, 

19  When  it  s©  pleases  her,       20  Gradually  attaining, 
21  The  same  is  said  of  Griselda,  in  The  Clerk's  Tale  ; 

tliough  she  was  of  tender  years,  "yet  in  the  breast  of 
her  virginity  there  was  inclos'd  a  sad  and  ripe  corgge  " 
(page  96).  22  Little. 

23  The  confusion   which   Chaucer  makes   between 


When  [he]  was  young,  at  eighteen  year  of  ^ge, 
Lusty  and  light,  desirous  of  pleas&nce. 
Approaching  on^"  full  sad  and  ripe  corSge,  ^ 

Then — says  the  poet — did  Love  urge  him  to  do 
him  obeisance,  and  to  go  "  the  Court  of  Love  to 
see,  a  lite  22  beside  the  Mount  of  Citharee."23 
Mercury  bade  him,  on  pain  of  death,  to  appear ; 
and  he  went  by  strange  and  far  countries  in 
search  of  the  Court.  Seeing  at  last  a  crowd  of 
people;  "  as  bees,"  making  their  way  thither, 
the  poet  asked  whither  they  went;  and  "one 
that  answer'd  like  a  maid  "  said  that  they  were 
bound  to  the  Court  of  Love,  at  Citheron,23  where 
"  the  King  of  Love,  and  all  his  noble  rout,^ 

"  Dwelleth  within' a  castle  royally." 
So  them  apace  I  joumey'd  forth  among, 
And  as  he  said,  %o  found  I  there  trul^ ; 
For  I  beheld  the  towers  high  and  strong, 
And  high  pinnacles,  large  of  height  and  long. 
With  plate  of  gold  bespread  on  ev'ry  side. 
And  precious  stones,  the  stone  work  for  tcV  hide. 

No  sapphire  of  Ind,  no  ruby  rich  of  price. 
There  lacked  then,  nor  emerald  so  green, 
Balais,25  Turfceis,^^  nor  thing,  to  my  devise, 27 
That  may  the  castle  make  for  to  sheen ;  '^ 
All  was  as  bright  as  stars  in  winter  be'n ;  29 
And  Fhcebus  shone,  to  make  his  peace  again, 
For  trespass '"  done  to  high  estates  twain, — 

When  he  had  found  Venus  in  the  arms  of  Mars„ 
and  hastened  to  tell  Vulcan  of  his  wife's  infi- 
delity, ^i  Now  he  was  shining  brightly  on  the 
castle,  "  in  sign  he  looked  after  Love's  grace ; " 
for  there  is  no  god  in  Heaven  or  in  Hell  "but 
he  hath  been  right  subject  unto  Love."  Con- 
tinuing his  description  of  the  castle,  Philogenet 
says  that  he  saw  never  any  so  large  and  high  ; 
within  and  without,  it  was  painted  "  with  many 
a  thousand  daisies,  red  as  rose,"  and  white  also, 
in  signification  of  whom,  he  knew  not ;  unless  it- 
was  the  flower  of  Alcestis,^^  -who,  under  Venus, 
was  queen  of  the  place,  as  Admetus  was  king ; 
To  whom  obey'd  the  ladies  good  nineteen,'^ 
With  many  a  thousand  other,  bright  of  face. 

Cith£eron  and  Cythera,  has  already  been  remarked. 
See  note  2,  page  36. 

2*  Company.  , 

25  Bastard  rubies  ;  said  to  be  so  called  from  Balassa, 
the  Asian  country  where  they  were  found. 

28  Turquoise  stones, 

27  So  far  as  I  can  tell ;  to  my  judgment, 

28  Shine,  be  beautiful. 

29  Are,  30  OfTence, 

31  Spenser,  in  his  description  of  the  House  nf  Busi- 
rane,  speaks  of  the  sad  distress  into  which  Phtebus 
was  plunged  by  Cupid,  in  revenge  for  the  betrayal  of 
"  his  mother's  wantonness,  when  she  with  Mars  was 
meint  in  joyfulness  "  (page  439).    ^ 

32  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Pelias,  was  won  to  wife  by 
Admetus,  King  of  Pherse,  who  complied  with  her 
father's  demand  that  he  should  come  to  claim  her  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and  boars.  By  the  aid  of 
Appllo — who  tended  the  fiocks  of  Admetus  during  his 
banishment  from  heaven — the  suitor  fulfilled  the  con- 
dition ;  and  Apollo  farther  induced  the  Moirffl  or  Fates 
to  grant  that  Admetus  should  never  die,  if  his  father, 
mother,  or  wife  would  die  for  him,  Alcestis  devoted 
herself  in  his  stead  ;  and,  since  each  had  made  great 
efforts  or  sacrifices  for  love,  the  pair  are  fitly  placed  as 
king  and  queen  in  the  Court  of  Love, 

33  In  the  prologue  to  the  "  legend  of  Good  Women," 
Chaucer  says  that  behind  the  God  of  Love,  upon  the 
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And  young  meii  f  ele^  came  forth  with  lusty  pace. 

And  aged  eke,  their  homage  to  dispose ; 

But  what  they  were,  I  coiild  not  well  disolose. 

Yet  nere  and  nere  "^  forth  in  I  gan  me  dress, 
Into  a  haU  of  noble  apparail,^ 
With  arras  *  spread,  and  cloth  of  gold,  I  guess, 
And  other  silk  of  easier  avail; ' 
Under  the  cloth  of  their  estate,'  sans  fail, 
The  King  and  Queen  there  sat,  as  I  beheld ; 
It-passed  joy  of  Blysfie  the  feld.' 

There  saintes  ^  hare  their  coming  and  resort. 
To  see  the  Eing  so  royally  beseen,' 
In  purple  clad,  and  eke  the  Queen  in  sort ; '" 
And  on  their  heades  saw  I  orownes  twain. 
With  stones  frett,^  so  that  it  was  no  pain, 
Withoute'meal  or  drink,  to  stand  and  see 
The  Kinge's  honour  and  the  royalty. 

To  treat  of  state  affairs.  Danger  ^  stood  by  the 
King,  and  Disdain  by  the  Queen ;  who  oast  her 
eyes  haughtily  about,  sending  forth  beams  that 
seemed  "  shapen  like  a  dart,  sharp  and  piercing, 
and  small  and  straight  of  line ; "  while  her  hair 
shone  as  gold  so  fine,  "  dishevel,  crisp,  down 
_  hanging  at  her  back  a  yard  in  length."  '^  Amazed 
and  dazzled  by  her  beauty,  Philogenet  stood 
perplexed,  till  he  spied  a  friend,  Fhilobone — a 
chamberwoman  of  the  Queen's — who  asked  how 
and  on  what  errand  he  came  thither.  Learning 
that  he  had  been  summoned  by  Mercury,  she 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  have  come  of  his  free 
will,  and  that  he  "  will  be  ahent ""  because  he 
did  not. 

"  Por  ye  that  reign  in  youth  and  lustiness, 
Famper'd  with  ease,  and  jeaJous  in  your  age, 
Your  duty  is,  as  far  as  I  can  guess, 
To  Love's  Court  to  dresse  ^  your  voy%e. 
As  soon  as  Nature  maketh  you  so  sage 
That  ye  may  know  a  woman  from  a  swan,^® 
Or  when  your  foot  is  growen  half  a  span, 

"  But  since  that  ye,  by  wilful  negligence, 
This  eighteen  year  have  kept  yourself  at  large, 
The  greater  is  your  trespass  and  offence. 
And  in  your  neck  you  must  bear  all  the  charge  : 
Tor  better  Were  ye  be  withonjie  barge  ^' 

green,  he  "saw  coming  in  ladies  nineteen ; "  but  tlie 
stories  of  only  nine  good  women  are  there  told.  In 
the  prologue  to  The  Man  otXaw's  Tale,  sixteen  ladies 
are  named  as  having  their  stories  written  in  the 
"Saints'  Legend  of  Cupid" — now  known  as  the 
' '  Legend  of  Good  Women  " — (see  note  1,  page  61) ;  and 
in  the  "Ketractation,"  at  the  end  of  the  Parson's  Tale 
(page  199),  the  "  Book  of  the  Twenty-five  Ladies  "  is 
enumerated  among  the  works  of  which  the  poet 
repents — ^but  there  ' '  xxv  "  is  supposed  to  have  been 
by  some  copyist  written  for  "xix.*f  ■, 

1  Many ;  German,  "  viele."  ' 

2  Nearer  and  nearer.  3  Nobly  furnished. 
4  Tapestry  of  silk,  made  at  Arras,  in  France. 

d  Of  less  value,  and  therefore  easier  of  attainment. 
6  State  canopy.  7  The  Mysian  Fields. 

8  Sufferers  or  martyrs  for  love. 

9  So  royal  to  behold ;  so  richly  adorned. 

10  In  keeping,  suitably. 

11  Fretted;  roughened,  or  adorned,  with  precious 
stones. 

12  Danger,  in  the  Provencal  Courts  of  Love,  was  the 
allegorical  personification  of  the  husband ;  and  Disdain 
suitably  represents  the  lover's  corresponding  difficulty 
from  the  side  of  the  lady. 

13  Tq  The  Knight's  Tale,  Emily's  yellow  hair  is  braided 


Amid  the  sea  in  tempest  and  in  rain. 
Than  bide  here,  receiving  woe  and  pain 

"  That  6rdained  is  for  such  as  them  absent 
Prom  Love's  Court  by  yeares  long  and  fele.^ 
I  lay  18  my  life  ye  shall  full  soon  repent ; 
For  Love  will  rive  your  colour,  lust,  and  heal :  ^' 
Ekoiye  must  bait  2°  on  many  a  heavy  meal : 
No  foroe,^  y-wis ;  I  stirr'd  you  long  agone 
To  draw  to  Court,"  quoth  little  PhUobone. 

"Ye  shall  well  see  how  rough  and  angry  face 
The  King  of  Love  will  show,  when  ye  him  see ; 
By  mine  advice  kneel  down  and  ask  him  grace. 
Eschewing  ^  peril  and  adversity ; 
For  weU  I  wot  it  will  none  other  be ;  , 
Comfort  is  none,  nor  counsel  to  your  ease ; 
Why  will  ye  then  the  Eng  of  Love  displease  ?  " 

Thereupon  Philogenet  professed  humble  re- 
pentance, and  willingness  to  bear  all  hardship 
and  chastisement  for  his  past  offence. 

These  wordea  said,  she  caught  me  by  the  lap,^ 
And  led  me  forth  into  a  temple  round, 
Both  large  and  wide ;  and,  as  my  blessed  hap 
And  good  adventure  waa,  right  soon  I  found 
A  tabernacle^  raised  from  the  ground, 
Where  Venus  aat,  and  Cupid  by  her  aide ; 
Yet  half  for  dread  I  gan  my  visage  hide. 

And  eft  ^  agSin  I  looked  and  beheld, 
Seeing  full  sundry  people  ^  in  the  place. 
And  niisterfolk,^andsome  that  might  not  weld'* 
Their  limbes  well, — ^me  thought  a  wonder  case. 
The  temple  shone  with  windows  all  of  glass; 
Bright  as  the  day,  with  many  a  fair  im^ge ; 
And  there  I  saw  the  fresh  queen  of  OarthSge, 

L>ido,  that  brent  heir  beauty  ^9  for  the  love 
Of  false  .fflneas ;  and  the  waimenting  ^ 
Of  her,  Ann^lide,  true  as  turtle  dove 
To  Arcite  false ;  ^  and  there  was  in  painting 
Of  many  a  Prince,  and  many  a  doughty  King, 
Whose  martjrrdom  was  show'd  about  the  walls ; 
And  how  that  fele  ^  for  love  hadsuffer'd  faUs.'^ 

Philogenet  was  astonished  at  the  crowd  of 
people  that  he  saw,  doing  sacrifice  to  the  god 
and  goddess.  PMlobone  informed  him  that  they 
came  from  other  courts ;  those  who  knelt  in 

in  a  tress,  or  plait,  that  hung  a  yard  long  behind  her 
back ;  so  that,  both  as  regards  colour  and  fashion,  a 
singular  resemblance  seems  to  have  existed  between 
the  female  taste  of  1369  and  that  of  1869. 

14  Rebuked,  disgraced. 

15  Direct,  address. 

16  In  an  old  monkish  story — reproduced  by  Boccaccio 
and  ftom  him  by  La  Fontaine  in  the  lale  called  "  Les 
Dies  de  Pr^re  Philippe"— a  young  man  is  brought  up 
without  sight  or  knowledge  of  women,  and,  when  he 
sees  them  on  a  visit  to  the  city,  he  is  told  that  they 
are  geese.  17  Barque,  boat. 

18  Wager.  19  Health. 

i»  Feed.  21  No  matter. 

22  Avoiding. 

23  Skirt  or  edge  of  the  garment. 

24  A  shrine  or  canopy  of  stone,  supported  bv  pillars. 

25  Afterwards.  26  People  of  many  sorts 
27  Handicraftsmen,  or  tradesmen,  who  have  learned 

"mysteries."  28  Wield,  use! 

29  Her  own  beauteous  self. 

30  Lamenting. 

81  The  loves  "  Of  Queen  Annelida  and  False  Arcite  " 
formed  the  subject  of  a  short  unfinished  poem  by 
Chaucer,  which  was  afterwards  worked  up  into  The 
Knight's  Tale.  32  Calamities,  misfortunes 
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blue  wore  the  oolonr  in  sign  of  their  changeless 
I  tru&;i  those  in  black,  who  uttered  cries  of 
grief,  Were  the  sick  and  dying  of  love.  The 
priests,  nuna,  hermits,  and  friars,  and  all  that 
sat  in  white,  in  russet  and  in  green,  "wailed  of 
their  woe ; "  and  for  all  people,  of  every  degree, 
the  Gourt  was  open  and  free.  "While  he  walked 
about  with  Fhilobone,  ^  n^essenger  from  the 
King  entered,  and  summoned  all  the  new-come 
folk  to  the  royal  presence.  Trembling  and  pale, 
Fhilogenet  approached  the  throne  of  Admetus, 
and  was  sternly  asked  why  he  came  so  late  to 
Court.  He  pleaded  that  a  hundred  times  he  had 
been  at  the  gate,  but  had  been  prevented  from 
entering  by  failure  to  see  any  of  hia  acquaint- 
ances, and  by  shamefacedness.  The  King  par- 
doned him,  on  condition  that  thenceforth  he 
should  serve  Love ;  and  the  poet  took  oath  to 
do  so,  "though Death  therefor  me  thirle^  with 
his  spear."  When  the  King  had  seen  all  the 
new-comers,  he  commanded  an  officer  to  take 
their  oaths  of  aUegiajioe,  and  show  them  the 
Statutes  of  the  Court,  which  must  be  observed 
till  death. 

And,  for  that  I  was  letter'd,  there  I  read 
The  statutes  whole  of  Love's  Court  and  hall : 
The  first  statute'  that  on  the  book  was  spread, 
"Was,  To  be  true  in  thought  and  deedes  all 
Unto  the  King  of  Love,  the  lord  roySI ; 
And,  to  the  Queen,  as  faithful  and  as  kind 
As  I  could  think  with  hearte,  wUl,  and  mind. 

The  second  statute.  Secretly  to  keep 
Counsel'  of  love,  not  blowing  *  everywhere 
All  that  I  know,  and  let  it  sink  and  fleet ; " 
It  may  not  sound  in  eVry  wighte's  ear  : 
Exiling  slander  ay  for  dread  and  fear. 
And  to  my  lady,  which  I  love  and  serve. 
Be  true  and  kind,  her  grace  for  to  deserve. 

The  third  statute  was  clearly  writ  also, 
"Without^  change  to  live  and  die  the  same. 
None  other  love  to  take,  for  weal  nor  woe. 
For  blind  delight,  for  earnest  nor  for  game  : 
Without  repent,  for  laughing  or  for  grame,' 
To  bide  still  in  full  pers6verince : 
All  this  was  whole  the  KingS'a  ordinance. 

The  fourth  statute.  To  purchase  ever  to  her,' 
And  stirre  folk  to  love,  and  bete  ^  fire 
On  Veiius'  altar,  here  about  and  there, 
And'preach  to  them  of  love  and  hot  desire. 
And  tell  how  love  will  quite  well  their  hire  : " 
This  must  be  kept ;  and  loth  me  to  displease  : 
If  love  be  wroth,  pass ;  for  thereby  is  ease.    ■ 

The  fifth  statute,  Not  to  be  dangerous,!" 
If  that  a  thought  would  reave  ^^  me  of  my  sleep : 
Nor  of  a  sight  to  be  over  squaimous ;  '^ 
And  so  verily  this  statute  was  to  keep, 
To  turn  and  wallow  in  my  bed  and  weep, 
"When  that  my  lady,  of  her  cruelty, 
Would  from  her  heart  exUen  all  pit^. 

1  See  note  14,  page  121.       2  Pierce. 

3  Secret.  *  Talking,  boasting. 

5  Float,  swim.  G  Vexation,  sorrow. 

7  Acquire  (new  followers)  for  her,  promote  ber  cause. 

8  iKindle.'  ^  Reward  their  labour, 
m  Fastidious,'  angry.           11  Deprive. 

12  Fond,  desirous.    •  13  Matter  of  indifference. 
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The  sixth  statute.  It  was  for  me  to  use 
Alone  to  wander,  void  of  company. 
And  on  my  lady's  beauty  for  to  muse. 
And  thinken  it  no  force  "  to  live  or  die ; 
And  eft  again  to  think  "  the  remedy, 
How  to  her  grace  I  might  anon  attain,   ' 
And  tell  my  woe  unto  my  sovereign. 

The  sev'nth  statute  was,  To  be  patient. 
Whether  my  lady  joyful  were  or  wroth  j 
For  wordes  glad  or  heavy,  diligent, 
"Whether  that  she  me  helde  lefe  or  loth  :" 
And  hereupon  I  put  was  to  mine  oath, 
Her  for  to  serve,  and  lowly  to  obey, 
And  show  my  cheer, i^  yea,  twenty  times  a  day. 

The  eighth  statute,  to  my  rememberance. 
Was,  For  to  speak  and  pray  my  lady  dear,    '      » 
With  hourly  labour  and  great  entendince,!^ 
Me  for  to  love  with  all  her  heart  entere,!' 
And  me  desire  and  make  me  joyful  cheer. 
Eight  as  she  is,  surmounting  every  fair ; 
Of  beauty  well,!^  and  gentle  debonair. 

The  ninth  statute,  with  letters  writ  of  gold, 
This  was  the  sentence.  How  that  I  and  aU 
Should  ever  dread  to  be  too  overbold  ' 

Her  to  displease ;  and  truly  so  I  shall  j 
But  be  content  for  aU  thing  that  may  fall. 
And  meekly  take  her  chastisement  and  yerd,^ 
And  to  offend  her  ever  be  af ear'd. 

The  tenth  statute  was.  Equally  21  to  discern 
Between  the  lady  and  thine  ability, 
And  think  thyself  art  never  like  to  earn, 
By  right,  her  mercy  nor  her  equity. 
But  of  her  grace  and  womanly  pit^ ; 
For,  though  thyself  be  noble  in  thy  strene.sJ 
A  thousand  fold  more  noble  is  thy  Queen. 

Thy  life's  lady  and  thy  sovereign, 
That  hath  thine  heart  all  whole  in  governance 
Thou  mayest  no  wise  it  take  to  disdain. 
To  put  thee  humbly  at  her  ordinance, 
And  give  her  free  the  rein  of  her  pleas4nce ; 
For  liberty  is  thing  that  women  look,** 
And  truly  else  the  matter  is  a  crook.^ 

Th'  eleventh  statute.  Thy  signes  for  to  know 
With  eye  and  finger,  and  with  smiles  soft, 
And  low  to  couch,  and  alway  for  to  show. 
For  dread  of  spies,  for  to  winken  oft : 
And  secretly  to  bring  a  sigh  aloft. 
But  still  beware  of  over  much  resort ; 
For  that  peradventure  spoHeth  aU  thy  sport. 

The  twelfth  statute  remember  to  observe : 
For  aU  the  pain  thou  hist  for  love  and  woe, 
AU  is  too  lite  ^  her  mercy  to  deserve. 
Thou  musts  think,  where'er  thou  ride  or  go ; 
And  mortal  woundes  suffer  thou  also, 
AU  for  her  sake,  and  think  it  weU  beset  ^ 
Upon  thy  love,  for  it  may  not  be  bet.^ 

The  thirteenth  statute,  "Whilom  is  to  think 


14  To  think  upon. 

15  Countenance. 
18  Entire. 
20  Rod ;  rule,  dictation. 

'22  strain  ;  stock,  descent. 
23  Look  for,  desire  to  have.  24  Things  go  wrong, 
25  Little.       26  Spent.         27  Better  (spent). 


15  In  love  or  in  loathing. 
17  Attention,  application. 
19  Fountain. 
21  Eijuitably,  justly. 
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Wiat  thing  may  best  thy  Jady  like  and  please. 
And  in  thine  hearte's  bottom  let  it  sink  : 
Some  thing  devise,  and  take  for  it  thine  ease, 
And  send  it  her,  that  may  her  heart  appease  : 
Some  heart,,  or  ring,  or  letter,  or  deyioe. 
Or  precious  stone ;  but  spare  not  for  no  price. 

The  fourteenth  statute  eke  thou  shalt  assay 
Firmly  to  keep,  the  most  part  of  thy  Ufe : 
Wish  that  thy  lady  in  thine  armes  lay, 
And  nightly  dream,  thou  hast  thy  nighte'a  wife 
Sweetly  in  armes,  straining  her  as  blife  *.  i      . 
And,  when  thou  seest  it  is  but  fantasy. 
See  that  thou  sing  not  over  merrily ; 

For  too  much  joy  hath  oft  a  woeful  end. 
It  longeth  eke  this  statute  for  to  hold,^ 
To  deem  thy  lady  evermore  thy  friend, 
And  think  thyself  in  no  wise  a  cuck61d. 
In  eVry  thing  she  doth  but  as  she  sho'ld : 
Construe  the  best,  believe  no  tales  new. 
For  many  a  lie  is  told,  that  seems  full  true. 

But  think  that  she,  so  bounteous  and  fair, 
Could  not  be  false :  imagine  this  algate ; ' 
And  think  that  wicked  tongues  would  her  apair,* 
Sland'ring  her  name  and  worshipful  estate,' 
And  lovers  true  to  setten  at  debate : 
And  though  thou  seest  a  fault  right  at  thine  eye, 
Fxcuse  it  blife,^  and  gloae^  it  prettily. 

The  fifteenth  statute.  Use  to  swear  and  stare. 
And  counterfeit  a  leasing  '  hardily,^ 
To  save  thy  lady's  honour  eVrywhere, 
And  put  thyself  for  her  to  fight  boldlf : 
Say  she  is  good,  virtlious,  and  ghostly,' 
Clear  of  intent,  and  heart,  and  thought,  and 

will; 
And  argue  not  for  reason  nor  for  skiU 

Against  thy  lady's  pleasure  nor  intent. 
For  love  will  not  be  counterpled '"  indeed : 
Say  as  she  saith,  then  shalt  thou  not  be  shent ;  '^ 
' '  The  crow  is  white ; "  "Yea  truly,  so  I  rede : "  ^^ 
And  aye  what  thing  that  she  will  thee  forbid, 
Eschew  all  that,  and  give  her  sov'reignty, 
Her  appetite  to  follow  in  all  degree. 

The  sixteenth  statute,  keep  it  if  thou  may:.^' 
Sev'n  times  at  night  thy  lady  for  to  please, 
And  sev'n  at  midnight,  sev'n  at  morrow  day, 
And  drink  a  caudle  early  for  thine  ease. 
Do  this,  and  keep  thine  head  from  all  disease. 
And  win  the  garland  here  of  lovers  all, 
That  ever  came  in'  Court,  or  ever  shall. 

Full  few,  think  I,  this  statute  hold  and  keep ; 
But  truly  this  my  reason  gives  me  feel,^* 
That  some  lovers  should  rather  fall  asleep, 
Than  take  on  hand  to  please  so  oft  and  weel. 
There  lay  none  oath  to  this  statute  adele,i' 
But  keep  who  might  as  gave  him  his  cor&ge  :^' 
Now  get  this  garland,  lusty  folk  of  age !  i' 

I  Quickly,  eagerly ;  for  "  bllve  "  or  "  belive." 

s  It  belongs  to  the  proper  observance  of  this  statute. 
3  By  all  ways ;  at  all  events.  *  Impair,  defame. 
s  Honourable  fame.  ^  G-loss  it  over. 

^  Falsehood.  8  Boldly. 

9  Spiritual,  pure. 
10  Met  with  counterpleas. 

II  Chidden,  disgraced.  ^  Judge,  declare. 
13  Itwill  be  seen  afterwards  that  Fhilogenet  ^oes  not 

relish  it,  and  pleads  for  its  relaxation. 


Now  win  who  may,  ye  lusty  folk  of  youth. 
This  garland  fresh,  of  flowers  red  and  white,    ^ 
Purple  and  blue,  and  colours  f  uU  uncouth,^' 
And!  shall  crown  him  king  of  all  delight ! 
In  all  the  Court  there  was  not,  to  my  sight, 
A  lover  trae,  that  he  was  not  adread. 
When  he  express  ^^  had  heard  the  statute  read. 

The  sev'nteenth  statute.  When  age  approach- 
eth  on, 
'And'lust  is  laid,  and  all  the  fire  is  queint,'"' 
As  freshly  then  thou  shalt  begin  to  fon,^^ 
And  doat  in  love,  and  all  her  image  paint 
In  thy  remembrance,  till  thou  gin  to  faint, 
As  in  the  first  seas6n  thine  heart  began ;  • 
And  her  desire,  though  thou  nor  may  nor  can 

Perform  thy  living  actual  and  lust ; 
Kegister  this  in  thine  rememberauce : 
Eke  when  thou  may'st  not  keep  thy  thing  from 

rust,' 
Yet  speak  and  talk  of  pleasant  dalliance  ; 
For  that  shall  make  thine  heart  rejoice  and 

dance ; 
And  when  thou  may'st  no  more  the  game  assay. 
The  statute  bids  thee  pray  for  them  that  may. 

The  eighteenth  statute,  wholly  to  commend. 
To  please  thy- lady,  is.  That  thou,  eschew 
With  sluttishness  thyself  for  to  ofEend ; 
Be  joUy,  fresh,  and  feat,"^  with  thinges  new. 
Courtly  with  manner,  this  is  all  thy  due. 
Gentle  of  port,  and  loving  cleanliness  ; 
This  is  the  thing  that  liketh  thy  mistrSss. 

And  not  to  wander  like  a  dulled  ass, 
Kagged  and  torn,  disguised  in  array, 
Ribald  in  speech,  or  out  of  measure  pass. 
Thy  bound  exceeding ;  think  on  this  alway  : 
For  women  be,  of  tender  heartes  ay. 
And  lightly  set  their  pleasure  in  a  place  ; 
When  they  misthink,'®  they  lightly  let  it  pace. 

The  nineteenth  statute,  Meat  and  drink  for- 
get : 
Each  other  day  see  that  thou  fast  for  love. 
For  in  the  Court  they  live  withoufce  meat, 
Save  such  as  comes  fi;om  Venus  all  above ; 
They  take  no  heed,  in  pain  of  great  reprove,^ 
Of  meat  and  drink,  for  that  is  all  in  vain. 
Only  they  live  by  sight  of  their  soVr^ign.  ' 

The  twentieth  statute,  last  of  ev'ry  one, 
Enrol  it  in  thy  hearte's  privity ; 
To  wring  and  wail,  to  turn,  and  sigh,  and  groan. 
When  that  thy  lady  absent  is  from  thee  ; 
And  eke  renew  ^  the  wordea  all  that  she 
Between  you  twain  hath  said,  and  all  the  cheer 
That  thee  hath  made  thy  life's  lady  dear. 

And  see  thy  heart  in  quiet  nor  in  rest 
Soj6um,  till  time  thou  see  thy  lady  eft,''' 
But  whe'er^  she  wou^  by  south,  or  east,  or  west, 

1*  My  reason  enables  me  to  perceive.      15  Annexed. 

16  As  his  heart  inspired  him. 

17  That  is,  folk  of  lusty  age. 

18  Strange.  19  Plainly. 
20  Queilched.                         21  Fondle,  play  the  fool. 
22  Dainty,  nosyt  handsome ;  the  same  aa"fetis," 

oftener  used  in  Chaucer;  the  adverb  "featly"  is  still 
used,  as  applied  to  dancing,  &c.        23  Think  wrongly. 

2*  On  pain  of  great  reproach.  25  Recall  to  mind. 

26  Again.  27  -Whether.  28  Dwell. 
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Witli  all  tliy  force  now  see  it  be  not  left ; 
Be  diligent,  till,  time  ^  thy  life  be  reft. 
In  that  thou  may'st,  thy  lady  for  to  see ; 
This  statute  was  of  old  antiquity. 

The  officer,  called  Bigour — who  is  incorrupt- 
ible by  ptetiality,  favour,  prayer,  or  gold— made 
them  swear  to  keep  the  statutes;  and,  after  taking 
the  oath,  Philogenet  turned  over  other  leaves  of 
the  book,  containing  the  statutes  of  women.  But 
Rigour  sternly  bade  him  forbear ;  for  no  man 
might  know  the  statutes  that  belong  to  women. 

"  In  secret  wise  they  kepte  be  full  close ; 
They  sound  *  each  one  to  liberty,  my  friend ; 
Pleasant  they  be,  and  to  their  own  purp6se ; 
There  wot '  no  wight  of  them,  but  God  and  fiend. 
Nor  aught  shall  wit,  unto  the  worldg's  end. 
The  queen  hath  giv'n  me  charge,  in  pain  to  die. 
Never  to  read  nor  see  them  with  mine  eye. 

"  For  men  shall  not  so  near  of  counsel  be'n 
"With  womanhead,  nor  knowen  of  their  guise, 
Nor  what  they  think,  nor  of  their  wit  th'  engine ;  * 
I  me  report  ^  to  Solomon  the  wise. 
And  mighty  Samson,  which  beguiled  thrice 
"With  DelUah  was  ;  he  wot  that,  in  a  throw. 
There  may  no  man  stattite  of  women  know. 
"  For  it  perad venture  may  right  so  befall, 
That  they  be  bound  by  nature  to  deceive. 
And  spin,  and  weep,  and  sugar  strew  on  gall.s 
The  heart  of  man  to  ravish  and  to  reave. 
And  whet  their  tongue  as  sharp  as  sword  or 

gleve : ' 
It  may  betide  this  is  their  ordinance, 
So  must  they  lowly  do  their  6bserv&nce, 

"  And  keep  the  statute  given  them  of  kind,' 
Of  such  as  Love  hath  giv'n  them  in  their  life. 
Men  may  not  wit  why  tumeth  every  wind, 
Nor  wdxe  wise,  nor  be  inqujsitife 
To  know  secret  of  maid,  widow,  or  wife ; 
For  they  their  statutes  have  to  them  reserved. 
And  never  man  to  know  them  hath  deserved." 
Eigonr  then  sent  them  forth  to  pay  court  to 
Venus,  and  pray  her  to  teach  them  how  they 
might  serve  and  please  their  dames,  or  to  pro- 
vide with  ladies  those  whose  hearts  were  yet 
vacant.    Before  Venus  knelt  a  thousand  sad 
petitioners,  entreating  her  to  punish  "  the  false 
untrue, "  that  had  broken  their  vows,  ' '  barren  of 
ruth,  untrue  of  what  they  said,  now  that  their 
lust  and  pleasure  is  aUay'd."   But  the  mourners 
were  in  a  minority ; 

Yet  eft  again,  a  thousand  millidn, 
Eejoicing,  love,  leading  their  life  in  bliss ; 
They  said  :  "'V'enus,  redress'  of  all  divisi6n. 
Goddess  eternal,  thy  name  heried^"  is ! 
By  love's  bond  is  knit  all  thing,  y-vris," 
Beast  unto  beast,  the  earth  to  water  wan,'^ 
Bird  unto  bird,  and  woman  unto  man ;  ^ 


"  This  is  the'  life  of  joy  that  we  be  in, 
Resembling  life  of  heav'nly  paradise ; 
Love  is  Gxiler  ay  of  vice  and  sin ; 
Love  maketh  heartgs  lusty  to  devise  ;^ 
Honour  and  grace  have  they  in  ev'ry  wise, 
That  be  to  lovfi'a  law  o6edi6nt ; 
Love  maketh  folk  benign  and  diligent ; 

' '  Aye  stirring  them  to  dreadS  vice  and  shame : 
In  their  degree  it  makes  them  honourdble ; 
And  sweet  it  is  of  love  to  bear  the  name, 
So  that  his  love  be  faithful,  true,  and  stable  : 
Love  pruneth  him  to  seemen  ami&ble ; 
Love  hath  no  fault  where  it  is  exercis'd. 
But  sole  "  with  them  that  have  all  love  despis'd :" 

And  they  conclude  with  gfatefu'Nhpnours  to 
the  goddess — rejoicing  that  they  are  hers  in 
heart,  and  all  inflamed  with  her  grace  and 
heavenly  fear.  Philogenet  now  entreats  the 
goddess  to  remove  his  grief ;  for  he  also  loves, 
and  hotly,  only  he  does  not  know  where — 

"  Save  only  this,  by  God  and  by  my  troth ; 
Troubled  I  was  with  slumber,  sleep,  and  sloth 
This  other  night,  and  in  a  visiol^n 
I  saw  a  woman  roamen  up  and  down, 

"  Of  mean  statfire,"  and  seemly  to  behold. 
Lusty  and  fresh,  demure  of  countenance. 
Young  and  well  shap'd,  with  haire  sheen"  as  gold, 
With  eyne  as  crystal,  farced  i'  with  pleasance ; 
And  she  gan  stir  mine  heart  a  lite  ^*  to  dance ; 
But  suddenly  she  vanish  gan  right  there : 
Thus  I  may  say,  I  love,  and  wot^'  not  where." 

If  he  could  only  know  this  lady,  he  would 
serve  and  obey  her  with  all  benignity;  but  if 
his  destiny  were  otherwise,  he  would  gladly 
love  and  serve  his  lady,  whosoever  she  might 
be.  He  called  on  Venus  for  help  to  possess  his 
queen  and  heart's  life,  and  vowed  daily  war 
with  Diana:  "that  goddess  chaste  I.keepen^ 
in  no  vrise  to  serve ;  a  fig  for  all  her  chastity ! " 
Then  he  rose  and  went  his  way,  passing  by  a 
rich  and  beautiful  shrine,  which,  Philobone 
informed  him,  was  the  sepulchre  of  Pity.  "  A 
tender  creature,"  she  said, 

"  Is  shrined  there,  and  Pity  is  her  name. 
She  saw  an  eagle  wreak  ^i  him  on  a  fly. 
And  pluck  his  wing,  and  eke  him,  in  his  game ;  ^ 
And  tender  heart  of  that  hath  made  her  die  : 
Eke  she  would  weep,  and  mourn  right  piteousl^. 
To  see  a  lover  suffer  great  distress. 
In  all  the  Court  was  none,  as  I  do  guess, 

"  That  could  a  lover  half  so  well  avail,^ 
Nor  of  his  woe  the  torment  or  the  rage 
Aslake  ;  ^  for  he  was  sure,  withoute  fail. 
That  of  his  grief  she  could  the  heat  assuage. 
Instead  of  Pity,  speedeth  hot  Courage 


1  Until  the  time  that, 

2  Tend,  accord.  '  Knows. 
*  Craft,  scheming  skill. 

5  I  refer  for  evidence.  Solomon  was  beguiled  by  his 
heathenish  wives  to  forsake  the  worship  of  the  true 
God ;  Samson  fell  a  victim  to  the  wilej  of  Delilah. 

6  Compare  the  speech  of  Proserpine  to  Pluto,  in  The 
Merchant's  Tale,  page  113. 

7  Glaive,  sword.  °  By  nature. 


9  Bedresser,  healer. 
II  Assuredly. 


10  Gloiiaed. 
la  Pale. 


13  See  note's,  page  46,  for  a  parallel. 

14  Only.  "  Of  middling  height. 

16  Shining,  bright. 

17  Literally,  stuffed,  crammed ;  laden  with  pleasure. 

18  Little.  W  Know.  .  ^  Care. 

21  Avenge.  *'  Tor  sport. 

23  Help.  ^  Assuage. 
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The  matters  all  of  Court,  now  she  ia  dead ; 
I  me  report  in  tins  to  womanliead.i 

"  For  wail,  and  weep,  and  cry,  and  speak,  and 
pray,— 
"Women  would  not  have  pity  on  thy  plaint ; 
Nor  by  that  means  to  ease  thine  heart  convey. 
But  thee  receivS  for  their  own  talfint :  ^ 
And  say  that  Pity  caus'd  thee,  in  consent 
Of  ruth,'  to  take  thy  service  and  thy  pain,, 
In  that  thou  may'st,  to  please  thy  sovereign." 

Philobone  now  promised  to  lead  Philogehet 
to  "the  fairest  lady  under  sun  that  is,"  the 
"  mirror  of  joy  and  bliss,"  whose  name  is  Eosial, 
and  "  whose  heart  as  yet  is  given  to  no  wight ;" 
suggesting  that,  as  he  also  was  "  with  love  but 
light  advanc'd,"  he  might  set  this  lady  in  the 
place  of  her  of  whom  he  had  dreamed.  Enter- 
ing a  chamber  gay,  "  there  was  Bosial,  womanly 
to  see ; "  and  the  subtle-piercing  beams  of  her 
eyes  woundedPhilogenet  to  the  heart.  When 
lie  could  speak,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
beseeching  her  to  cool  his  fervent  woe : 

For  there  I  took  full  purpose  in  my  mind, 
'  Unto  her  grace  my  painful  heart  to  bind. 
For,  if  I  shall  all  fully  her  descrive,* 
Her  head  was  round,  by  compass  of  nattire ; 
Her  hair  as  gold,  she  passed  all  alive. 
And  lily  forehead  had  this  creattire, 
"With  lively  browes  flaw,"  of  colour  pure, 
Between  the  which  was  mean  disseverance 
From  ev'ry  brow,  to  show  a  due  disttoce. 

Her  nose  directed  straight,  even  as  line. 
With  form  and  shape  thereto  convenient, 
In  which  the  goddSs'  milk-white  path^  doth 

, shine ; 
And  eke  her  eyne  be  bright  and  orient 
As  is  the  smaragd,'  unto  my  judgment, 
Or  yet  these  starrSs  heaVnly,  small,  and  bright; 
Her  visage  is  of  lovely  red  and  white. 

Her  mouth  is  short,  and  shut  ih  little  space, 
Flaming  somedeal,^  not  over  red  I  mean. 
With  pregnant  Ups,  and  thick  to  kiss,  percase  ° 
(For  lippes  thin,  not  fat,  but  ever  lean, 
They  serve  of  naught,  they  be  not  worth  a  bean ; 
For  if  the  bafes  '"  be  full,  there  is  delight ; 
Maximian  "■  trul;^  thus  doth  he  write). 

But  to  my  purpose :  I  say,  white  as  snow 
Be  all  her  teeth,  and  in  order  they  stand 
Of  one  statfire ;  and  eke  her  breath,  I  trow, 
Surmounteth  all  odoflrs  that  e'er  I  faud 
In  sweetness ;  an^  her  body,  face,  and  hand 
Be  sharply  slender,  so  that,  from  the  head 
Unto  the  foot,  all  is  but  womanhead.^         ' 

I  hold  my  peace  of  other  thinges  hid  : 

1  For  evidence  I  refer  to  the  behaviour  of  women 
themselves. 

2  Inclination,  pleasure.  3  Compassion. 

4  Describe. 

5  Yellow  eyebrows;  Latin,  "flaTns,"French,  "fauve." 

6  The  galaxy.  7  Emerald. 

s  Somewhat.  9  As  it  chanced. 

10  Kiss ;  French,  "  baiser ; "  and  hence  the  more  vul- 
gar "  buss." 

n  Cornelius  Maximianus  Gallus  flourished  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Anastasius ;  in  one  of  his  elegies,  he 


Here  shall  my  soul,  and  not  my  tongue,  bewray ; 
But  how  she  was  arrajr'd,  if  ye  me  bid. 
That  shall  I  weU  discover  you  and  say : , 
A  bendi*  of  gold  and  alk,  full  fresh  and  gay. 
With  hair  in  tress,"  y-broidered  full  weU, 
Eight  smoothly  kempt,  i'  and  shining  every  deal. 

About  her  neck  a  flow'r  of  fresh  device 
With  rubies  set,  that  lusty  were  to  see'n ; 
And  she  in  gown  was,  Ught  and  summer-wise, 
Shapen  full  well,  the  colour  was  of  green, 
With  aureate  seint ''  about  her  sides  clean. 
With  divers  stones,  precious  and  rich : 
Thus  was  she  ray'd,^'  yet  saw  I  ne'er  her  lich'.^' 

If  Jove  had  but  seen  this  lady,  CaJisto  and 
Alcmena  had  never  lain  in  his  arms,  nor  had  he 
loved  the  fair  Kuropa,  nor  Dana^,  nor  Antiop^ ; 
"for  all  their  beauty  stood  in  Kosial;  she 
seemed  like  a,  thing  celestial."  By  and  by, 
Philogenet  presented  to  her  his  petition  for 
love,  which  she  hfeard  with  some  haughtiness ; 
she  was  not,  she  said,  well  acquainted  with  him, 
she  did  not  know  where  he  dwelt,  ^or  his  name 
and  condition.  He  informed  her  that  "  in  art 
of  love  he  writes,"  and  makes  songs  that  may 
be  snng  in  honour  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Love.    As  for  his  name— 

"My  name  ?  alas,  my  heart,  why  mak'st  thou 

strange  ?  i' 
Philogenet  I  call'd  ain  far  and  near. 
Of  Cambridge  clerk,  that  never  think  to  change 
From  you,  that  with  your  heaVnly  streames?" 

clear 
Eavish  my  heart,  and  ghost,  and  all  in  fere  :  ^ 
Since  at  the  first  I  writ  my  bill  '^  for  grace. 
Me  thinks  I  see  some  mercy  in  your  face ;" 

And  again  he  humbly  pressed  his  suit.  But 
the  lady  disdained  the  idea  that,  "  for  a  word  of 
sugar'd  eloquence,"  she  should  have  compassion 
in  BO  little  space;  "there  come  but  few  who 
speede  here  so  soon."  ,  If,  as  he  says,  the  beams 
of  her  eyes  pierce  and  fret  him,  then  let  him 
withdraw  from  her  presence  : 

"Hurt  not  yourself,  through foUy,  with  a  look ; 

I  would  be  sorry  so  to  make  you  sick ! 

A  woman  should  beware  eke  whom  she  took : 

Te  be  a  clerk :  go  searchS  well  my  book. 

If  any  women  be  so  light  ^^  to  win : 

Nay,  bide  a  while,  though  ye  were  all  my  kin. "  24 

He  might  sue  and  serve,  and  wax  pale,  and 
green,  and  dead,  without  murmuring  i^  any 
wise ;  but  whereas  he  desired  her  hastily  to  lean 
to  love,  he  was  unwise,  and  must '  cease  that 
language.  For  some  had  been"  at  Court  for 
twenty  years,  and  might  not  obtain  their  mis- 
professed  a  preference  for  flaming  and  somewhat 
swelling  lips,  which,  when  he  tasted  them,  would  give 
him  full  kisses.' 

la  Womanly  perfection.  13  Band. 

i«  Plaited  in  tresses.  16  Combed. 

16  Golden  cinctnire  or  girdle. 

V  Arrayed.  is  Like,  match. 

19  Why  so  cold  or  distant  f  so  Beams,  glances 

ai  All  together.  82  Petition 

23  Easy. 

2*  My  whole  kindred. 
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treasea'  f avoUT ;  therefore  she  marreUed  that  he 
was  so  bold  as  to  treat  of  love  •vrith  her.  Philo- 
genet,  on  this,  broke  into  pitifnl  lamentation ; 
bewailing  the  hour  in  which  he  was  bom,  and 
assuring  the  unyielding  lady  that  the  frosty 
grave  and  cold  must  be  his  bed,  unless  she  re- 
lented, 

"With  that  I  fell  in  swoon,  and  dead  as  stone, 
With  colour  slain,^  and  wan  as  ashes  pale  ; 
And  by  the  hand  she  caught  me  up  anon : 
"  Arise,"  quoth  she ;  "  what  ?  have  ye  drunken 

dwale?2 
Why  sleepeye?    It  is  no  nightertale."  ^ 
"  Now  mercy !  sweet,"  quoth  I,  y-wis  afraid ; 
"What  thing,"  quoth  she,  "  hath  made  you  so 
dismay'd?  " 

She  Said  that  by  his  hue  she  knew  well  that 
he  was  a  lover ;  and  if  he  were  secret,  courteous, 
and  kind,  he  might  know  how  all  this  could  be 
allayed.  She  would  amend  all  that  she  had 
missaid,  and  set  his  heart  at  ease ;  but  he  must 
faithfully  keep  the  statutes,  "and  break  them 
not  for  sloth  nor  ignorance."  The  lover  requests, 
however,  that  the  sixteenth  may  be  released  or 
modified,  for  it  "  doth  him  great  grievance ; " 
and  she  complies. 

And  softly  then  her  colour  gan  appear, 
As  rose  so  red,  throughout  her  visage  all ; 
Wherefore  methinks  it  is  according  her^ 
That  she  of  right  be  called  Bosial. 
Thus  have  I  won,  with  wordes  great  and  small. 
Some  goodly  word  of  her  that  I  love  best. 
And  trust  she  shall  yet  set  mine  heart  la  rest. 

Sosial  now  told  Philobone  to  conduct  Philo- 
genet  aU  over  the  Court,  and  show  him  what 
lovers  and  what  officers  dwelt  there  ;  for  he  was 
yet  a  stranger. 

And,  stalking  soft  with  easy  pace,  I  saw 
About  the  king  stajiden  all  envir6n,'' 
Attendance,  Diligence,  and  t}ieir  f  ellaw 
Furtherer,  Esperance,'  and  many  one ; 
Dread-to-oSend  there  stood,  and  not  alone ; 
For  there  was  eke  the  cruel  adversajr. 
The  lover's  foe,  that  calledis  Despair ; 

Which  unto  me  spake  angrily  and  fell,' 
And  said,  my  lady  me  deceive  shall : 
"  Trow'st  thou,"  quoth  she,  "  thai  all  that  she 

didteU 
Istrae?    Nay,  nay,  but  under  hpney  gall. 
Thy  birth  and  hers  they  be  no  thing  egSl : ' 
Cast  ofE  thine  heart,'  for  all  her  wordSs  white, 
For  in  good  faith  she  loves  thee  but  a  lite.w 

"  And  eke  remember,  thine  ability 
May  not  compare  with  her,  this  well  thou  wot." 
i  Yea,  then  came  Hope  and  said,  "  My  friend, 
let  be ! 

1  Deathlike. 

2  Sleeping  potion,  narcotic.    See  note  30,  page  67. 

3  Kight-time.  *  Appropriate  to  her. 

5  Around;  French,  "il'environ." 

6  Hope.  '  Cruelly,  fiercely. 

'  8  Equal.  9  Vrom  confidence  In  her. 

10  But  little.  11  Noble  nature. 

12  Duplicity. 

13  Allege  authorities,  or  adduce  examples. 


Believe  him  not :   Despair  he  gins  to  doat." 
"  Alsls,"  quoth  I,  "  here  is  both  cold  and  hot  s 
The  one  me  biddeth  love,  the  other  nay ; 
Thus  wot  I  not  what  me  is  best  to  say. 

"  But  well  wot  I,  my  lady  granted  mo 
Truly  to  be  my  woundS's  remedy ; 
Her  gentleness^  may  not  infected  be 
With  doubleness,!'  this  trust  I  till  I  die." 
So  cast  1 1'  avoid  Despair's  company. 
And  takS  Hope  to  counsel  and  to  friend. 
"Yea,  keep  that  well,"  quoth  Philobone,  "in 
mind." 
And  there  beside,  within  a  bay  wind6w. 
Stood  one  jn  green,  full  large  of  breadth  and 

length. 
His  beard  as  black  as  feathers  of  the  crow ; 
His  name  was  Lust,  of  wondrous  might  and 

strength ; 
And  with  Delight  to  argue  there  he  think'th. 
For  this  was  alway  his  opini6n. 
That  love  was  sin :  and  so  he  hath  begun 
To  reason  fast,  and  ledge  authority ;  ^ 
"  Nay,"  quoth  Delight,  "  love  is  a  virtue  clear. 
And  from  the  soul  his  progress  holdeth.he  : 
Blind  appetite  of  lust  doth  often  steer," 
And  that  is  sin ;  for  reason  lacketh  there : 
For  thou  dost  think  thy  neighbour's  wife  to  win ; 
Yet  think  it  well  that  love  may  not  be  sin ; 

"For  God,  and  saint,  they  love  right  verily. 
Void  of  all  sin  and  vice  :  this  know  I  weel,i^ 
AfCecti6n  of  flesh  is  sin  trul;^ ; 
But  very  18  love  is  virtue,  as  I  feel ; 
For  very  love  may  frail  desire  akele  :  i' 
For  very  love  is  love  without6  sin." 
"  Now  stint,"  18  quoth  Lust,  "  thou  speak'st  not 
worth  a  pin." 
And  there  I  left  them  in  their  arguing, 
Beaming  farther  into  the  castle  wide. 
And  in  a  corner  Liar  stood  talking 
Of  leasings ''  fast,  with  Flattery  there  beside ; 
He  said  that  women  ware  '"  attire  of  pride, 
And  men  were  found  of  nature  variant. 
And  could  be  false  and  showe  beau  semblant.^ 

Then  Flattery  bespake  and  said,  y-wis : 
"  See,  so  she  goes  on  pattens  fair  and  feat ;  ^ 
It  doth  right  well :  what  pretty  man  is  this 
That  rbameth  here  ?  now  truly  drink  nor  meat 
Need  I  not  have,  my  heart  for  joy  doth  beat 
TTiTti  to  behold,  so  is  he  goodly  fresh : 
It  seems  for  love  his  heart  is  tender  and  nesh."^ 

This  is  the  Court  of  lusty  folk  and  glad. 
And  well  becomes  their  habit  and  array : 
O  why  be  some  so  sorry  and  so  sad. 
Complaining  thus  in  black  and  white  and  gray? 
Friars  they  be,  and  monkSs,  ia  good  fay :  ^ 
Alas,  for  ruth !  ^  great  dole  ^8  it  is  to  see. 
To  see  them  thus  bewail  and  sorry  be. 

14  stir,  or  guide  (the  heart).  15  Well. 

16  True,  perfect.  i'  Cool,  allay. 

18  Cease.  19  falsehoods. 

20  Wore. 

21  Put  on  plausible  appearances  to  deceive. 

22  Pretty,  neat. 

23  Soft,  deUcate;  Anglo-Saxon,  "nesc." 

24  Paith.  25  Pity. 
I    26  Sorrow. 
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See  how  they  cry  and  ring  their  handes  white, 
For  they  so  soon  went  to  religi6n !  i 
And  eke  the  nuns  with  veil  and  wimple  plight,*, 
Their  thought  is,  they  be  in  oonfusi5n : 
"  Alas,"  they  say,  "  we  feign  perfeeti6n,' 
In  clothes  wide,  and  lack  our  liberty ; 
But  all  the  sin  must  on  our  friendes  be.* 

"  For,  Venus  wot,  we  would  as  fain^  as  ye. 
That  be  attired  here  and  well  beseen,^ 
Desire  man,  and  love  in  our  degree. 
Firm  and  faithful,  right  as  would  the  Queen : 
Our  friendes  wick',  in  tender  youth  and  green. 
Against  our  wiU  made  us  religiolis ; 
That  is  the  cause  we  mourn  and  waile  thus."    / 

Then  said  the  monks  and  friars  in  the  tide,' 
"  Well  may  we  curse  our  abbeys  and  our  place, 
Our  statutes  sharp  to  sing  in  copes  wide,^ 
Chastely  to  keep  us  out  of  love's  grace. 
And  never  to  feel  comfort  nor  solace  ;' 
Yet  suffer  we  the  heat  of  love's  fire. 
And  after  some  other  haply  we  desire. 

"  0  Fortune  cursed,  why  now  and  wherefore 
Hast  thou,"  they  said,  "  bereft  us  liberty, 
Since  Nature  gave  us  instrument  in  store. 
And  appetite  to  love  and  lovers  be  ? 
Why  must  we  suffer  such  adversity, 
Dian'  to  serve,  and  Venus  to  refuse  ? 
Full  often  sithe^"  these  matters  do  us  muse." 

■  "  We  serve  and  honour,  sore  against  our  wUl, 
Of  chastity  the  goddess  and  the  queen  ; 
TJs  liefer  were  ^^  with  Venus  bide  still, 
And  have  regard  for  love,  and  subject  be'n 
Unto  these  women  courtly,  fresh,  and  sheen.^' 
Fortune,  we  curse  thy  wheel  of  variance  ! 
.  "Where  we  were  weU,  thou  reavest"  our  pleas- 
&nce." 

,  Thus  leave  I  them,  with  voice  of  plaint  and  care. 
In  raging  woe  crying  full  piteously ; 
And  as  I  went,  full  naked  and  fuU  bare 
Some  I  beheld,  looking  dispiteously. 
On  Poverty  that  deadly  oast  their  eye ; 
And  "  Well-away !  "they  oried,and  were  not  fain. 
For  they  might  not  their  glad  desire  attain. 

For  lack  of  riches  worldly  and  of  good, 
They  ban  and  curse,  and  weep,  and  say,  "Alas ! 
That  povert'  hath  us  hent,"  that  whilom  stood 
At  hearte's  ease,  and  free  and  in  good  case ! 
But  now  we  dare  not  show  ourselves  in  place, 
Nor  us  embold  i^  to  dwell  in  company, 
Where  as  our  heart  would  love  right  faithfully." 

1  Because  they  took  religious  vows  so  young. 

s  Plaited,  folded. 

3  Perfectly  holy  life,  in  tlje  performance  of  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  other  modes  of  mor- 
tifying the  flesh. 

*  Who  made  us  take  the  vows  before  they  knew  our 
own  dispositions,  or  ability,  to  keep  them. 

5  Gladly. 

c  Gaily  and  elegantly  clothed — in  contrast  with  their 
own  poor  and  sad-coloured  robes. 

7  'At  the  same  time. 

8  The  large  vestment  worn  in  singing  the  service" in 
the  choir.  In  Chaucer's  time  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  distinctively  clerical  piece  of  dress ;  so,  in  the  pro- 
logue to  The,  Monk's  Tale  (page  166),  the  Host,  lament- 
ing that  so  stalwart  a  man  as  the  Monk  should  have 
gone  intp  religion,  exclaims,  "Alas  1  why wearest thou 
60  wide  a  cope  1 " 


And  yet  againward  shrieked  ev'ry  nun. 
The  pang  of  l6ve  so  strained  them  to  cry  : 
"Now  woe  the  time,"  quoth  they,  "  that  we  bo 

boun'  !  " 
This  hateful  order  nice ''  will  do  us  die ! 
We  sigh  and  sob,  and  bleeden  inwardly. 
Fretting  ourselves  with  thought  and  hard  Com- 
plaint, 
That  nigh  for  love  we  waxS  wood  '^  and  faint." 

And  as  I  stood  beholding  here  and  there, 
I  was  ware  of  a  sort  '"  full  languishing. 
Savage  and  wild  of  looking  and  of  cheer. 
Their  mantles  and  their  clothes  aye  tearing  ; 
And  oft  they  were  of  Nature  complaining,  - 
For  they  their  members  lacked,  foot  and  hand. 
With  visage  wry,  and  blind,  I  understand. 

They  lacked  shape  and  beauty  to  prefer 
Themselves  in  love :   and  said  that  God  and 

Kind^i  ' 
Had  forged  ^  them  to  worshippe  the  sterre,^ 
Venus  the  bright,  and  leften  all  behind  ^ 
His  other  workes  clean  and  out  of  mind  : 
"  For  other  have  their  full  shape  and  beauty. 
And  we,"  quoth  they,  "  be  in  deformity." 

And  nigh  to  them  there  was  a  company. 
That  have  the  Sisters  warray'd  ^  and  missaid, 
I  mean  the  three  of  fatal  destiny,^ 
That  be  onr  workers  :  suddenly  abraid,^ 
Out  gan  they  cry  as  they  had  been  afraid  ; 
' '  We  curse,"  quoth  they, ' '  that  ever  hath  Natfire 
Y-formed  us  this  woeful  life  t'  endure." 

And  there  eke  was  Contrite,^^  and  gan  repent. 
Confessing  whole  the  wound  that  Cyther^  ^ 
Had  with  the  dart  of  hot  desire  him  sent,  , 
And  how  that  he  to  love  must  subject  be : 
Then  held  he  all  his  scornes  vanity. 
And  said  that  lovers  held  a  blissful  life, 
Young  men  and  old,  and  widow,  maid,  and  wife. 

"  Bereave  me.  Goddess ! "  quoth  he,  "  of  thy 
might. 
My  scornes  all  and  scoffes,  that  I  have 
No  power  for  to  mocken  any  wight 
That  in  thy  service  dwell :  for  I  did  rave  ; 
This  know  I  wellright  now,  so  God  me  save, 
And  I  shall  be  the  chief  post '"  of  thy  faith. 
And  love  uphold,  the  reverse  whoso  saith." 

Dissemble  ^  stood  not  far  from  him  in  truth. 
With  pa^ty  "^  mantle,  party  hood  and  hose  ; 
And  said  he  had  upon  his  lady  ruth,^'       ■ 
And  thus  he  wound  him  iuj  and  gan  to  glose, 

9  Delight.  10  Pull  many  a  time. 

11  Cause  us  to  ponder  or  wonder. 

12  We  would  rather.  13  Bright,  beautiful. 
1*  Takest  away.  15  Seiz,ed,  overtaken. 
16  Make  bold,  venture.            17  Bound; 

18  Foolish  (that  Js,  into  which  we  foolishly  entered). 

19  Mad.  20  A  company  or  class  of  people. 
21  Nature.                 22  Fashioned,  designed. 

23  Star.  24  Had  left  them  inferior  to. 

25  Beproached,  assailed  with  blame. 

26  The  three  Bates.  a?  Aroused. 

28  Contrition,  who  repents  that  once  he  spumed  the 
sway  of  Love. 

2»  Cytherea^-Venus,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
island,  Cythera,  into  which  her  worship  was  first  intro- 
duced from  Phoenicia.  80  Prop,  pillar. 

81  Dissimulation.  32  Parti-coloured. 

33  Pity. 
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Of  his  intent  full  double,  I  suppose  :  » 
In  all  the  woijd  he  said  he  loVd  her  weel ; 
But  ay  me  thought  he  lov'd  her  ne'er  a  deaL^ 

Eke  Shamefastness  was  there,  as  I  took  heed. 
That  blushed  red,  and  durst  not  be  y-know 
She  lover  was,  for  thereof  had  she  dread  ; 
She  stood  and  hung  her  visage  down  alow  ; 
But  such  a  sight  it  was  to  see,  I  trow. 
As  of  these  roses  ruddy  on  their  stalk  : 
There  could  no  wight  her  spy  to  speak  or  talk 

In  love's  art,  so  gan  she  to  abash, 
Nor  durst  not  utter  all  her  privity : 
Hany  a  stripe  and  many  a  grievous  lash 
She  gave  to  them  that  woulde  lovers  be, 
And  hinder'd  sore  the  simple  commonalty. 
That  in  no  wise  durst  grace  and  mercy  crave, 
For  were  not  she,^  they  need  but  ask  and  have 
"Where  if  they  now  appToaohe  for  to  speak. 
Then  Shamefastness  retumeth  them  ^  again  : 
They  think,  "  If  we  our  secret  counsel  break, 
Our  ladies  will  have  scorn  on  us  cert&in, 
And  peradventure  thinke  great  disdain  : " 
Thus  Shamefastness  may  bringen  in  Despair ; 
When  she  is  dead  the  other  wiU  be  heir. 

"Come   forth  Avaunter!*  now  I  ring  thy 
bell!" 
I  spied  him  soon ;  to  God  I  make  avow,' 
He  looked  black  as  fiendes  do  in  Hell : 
"  The  first,"  quoth  he,  "that  ever  I  did  wow," 
"Within  a  word  she  came,'  I  wot  not  how. 
So  that  in  armes  was  my  lady  free. 
And  so  have  been  a  thousand  more  than  she. 
"  In  England,  Britain.^  Spain,  and  Pioardy, 
Artois,  and  France,  and  up  in  high  Holland, 
In  Burgoyne,'  Naples,  and  in  Italy, 
Navarre,  and  Greece,  and  up  in  heathen  land, 
Was  never  woman  yet  that  would  withstand 
To  be  at  my  commandment  when  I  wo'ld : 
I  lacked  1°  neither  silver  coin  nor  gold. 

"  And  there  I  met  with  this  estate  and  that ; 
And  her  I  broach'd,  and  her,  and  her,  I  trow : 
Lo  !  there  goes  one  of  mine  ;  and,  wot  ye  what  ? 
yon  fresh  attired  have  I  laid  fuU  low ; 
And  such  one  yonder  eke  right  well  I  know ; 
I  kept  the  statute  "  when  we  lay  y-fere :  ^^ 
And  yet  '^  yon  same  hath  made  me  right  good 
cheer." 
Thus  hath  Avaunter  blowen  ev'rywhere 
AH  that  he  knows,  and  more  a  thousand  fold ; 
His  ancestry  of  kin  was  to  Li^r,i*] 
For  first  he  maketh  promise  for  to  hold 
His  lady's  counsel,  and  it  not  unfold ; 
Wherefore,  the  spcret  when  he  doth  unshit,'* 
Then  lieth  he,  that  all  the  world  i^ay  wit. 

1  Never  a  jot. 

2  But  for  her.  '  Turns  them  back, 
*  Boaster :  Philobone  calls  him  out. 
6  Confession.  "  Woo. 
1  She  was  won  with  a  single  word. 

8  Brittany ;  Lesser  Britain. 

9  Burgundy;  French,  "Bourgogne." 
10  Needed  (for  my  conquests), 
u  The  sixteenth. 
13  Also. 

15  TJnshiit,  disclose. 
17  Such  a  fancy  or  liking. 


12  Together. 
14  liar. 

56  Promise,  trust. 
18  Better. 


For  falsing  so  his  promise  and  behest,^' 
I  wonder  sore  he  hath  such  fantasy ; " 
He  laoketh  wit,  I  trow,  or  is  a  beast. 
That  can  no  bet  i'  himself  with  reason  guy  .w 
By  mine  advice,'™  Love  shall  be  contrary 
To  his  avail.'ii  and  him  eke  dishonour, 
So  that  in  Court  he  shall  no  more  sojotir.^^ 

"  Take  heed,"  quoth  she,  this  little  Philobone, 
"  Where  Suvy  rooketh  in  the  corner  yond,''^ 
And  sitteth  dark ;  and  ye  shall  see  anon 
His  lean  body,  fading  both  face  and  hand ; 
Himself  he  fretteth,^  as  I  understand 
(Witness  of  Ovid  Metamorphoseos  '^) ; 
The  lover's  foe  he  is,  I  will  not  glose.^' 

"  For  where  a  lover  thinketh  him  promote,'" 
Envy  will  grudge,  repining  at  his  weal ; 
It  swelleth  sore  about  his  hearte's  root, 
That  in  no  wise  he  cannot  live  in  heal ;  ^^ 
And  if  the  faithful  to  his  lady  steal. 
Envy  will  noise  and  ring  it  round  about. 
And  •say  much  worse  than  done  is,  out  of  doubt." 

And  Privy  Thought,  rejoiting  of  himself, 
Stood  not  far  thence  in  habit  marvellous ; 
"  Yon  is,"  thought  I,  "  some  spirit  or  some  elf. 
His  subtUe  image  is  so  curious :,  ' 
How  is,"  quoth  I,  "  that  he  is  shaded  thus 
With  yonder  cloth,  I  n'ot^"  of  what  col5r?" 
And  near  I  went  and  gan  to  lear  and  pore,'" 

And  frained^^  him  a  questi6n  full  hard. 
' '  What  is,"  quoth  I, ' '  the  thing  thou  love'st  best  ? 
Or  what  is  boot^  unto  thy  paines  hard  ? 
Me  thinks  thou  livest  here  in  great  unrest. 
Thou  wand'rest  aye  from  south  to  east  and  west. 
And  east  to  north ;  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
There  is  no  place  in  Court  may  holde  thee. 

"Whom  foUowest  thou?  where  is  thy  heart 
y-set? 
But  my  demand  as8oil,33  j  tjieg  require." 
"Methonght,"  quoth  he,  "nocreatfiremaylet^* 
Me  to  be  here,  and  where  as  I  desire ; 
For  where  as  absence  hath  done  ^  out  the  fire, 
My  merry  thought  it  kindlet]^  yet  again. 
That  bodily,  me  thinks,  with  my  sov'r^ign^ 

"I  stand,  and  speak,  and  laugh,  and  kiss, 
andhalse;'' 
So  that  my  thought  comf6rteth  me  fuU  oft : 
I  think,  God  wot,  though  all  the  world  be  false, 
I  wiU.  be  true ;  I  think  also  how  soft 
sty  lady  is  in  speech,  and  this  on  loft 
Bringeth  my  heart  with  joy  and  great  gladness ; 
This  privy  thought  allays  my  heaviness. 

"  And  what  I  think,  or  where,  to  be,  no  man 
In  aU  this  Earth  can  tell,  y-wis,  but  I : 

19  Guide.  ^  If  my  counsel  were  followed. 

21  Advantage.'  ' 

22  Sojourn,  remain. 

23  Yonder.  ^  Devourelh. 

25  Lib.  ii.  768  et  «ejj.,  where  a  general  description  of 
Envy  is  given.  ...       , . 

26  1  will  speak  plainly.  27  To  promote  himself. 
28  Health,  comfort.  so  Know  not. 
30  To  ascertain  and  gaze  curiously.  "  Asked. 
32  Remedy.                            33  Answer  my  question. 
34  Hinder.                              ^  Pu'- 

I    38  My  lady.  ^  Embrace. 

0 
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And  eke  there  is  no  swallow  swift,  nor  swan 
So  wight ^  of  wing,  nor  half  so  yem^  can  fly; 
For  I  can  be,  and  that  right  suddenljf. 
In  Heav'n,  in  Hell,  in  Paradise,  and  here. 
And  with  my  lady,  when  I  will  desire. 

"  I  am  of  counsel  far  and  wide,  I  wot. 
With  lord  and  lady,  and  their  privity 
I  wot  it  all ;  but,  be  it  cold  or  hot, 
They  shall  not  speak  without  licgnce  of  me. 
I  mean,  in  such  as  seasonable  ^  be, 
Tho  *  firsfrthe  thing  is  thought  within  the  heart, 
Ere  any  word  out  from  the  mouth  astart."  ^ 

And  with  the  word  Thought  bade  farewell  and 
yede : ' 
Eke  forth  went  I  to  see  the  Courte's  guise, 
And  at  the  door  came  in,  so  God  me  speed. 
Two  courtiers  of  age  and  of  assise  ' 
Like  high,  and  broad,  and,  as  I  me  advise, 
The  Golden  Love  and  Leaden  Love  they  hight :  ^ 
Ite  one  was  sad,  the  other  glad  and  light. 

At  this  point  there  is  a  hiatus  in,the  poem, 
which  abruptly,  ceases  to  narrate  the  tour  of 
Philogenet  and  PhEobone  round  the  Court,  and 
introduces  us  again  to  ^osial,  who  is  speaking 
thus  to  her  lover,  apparently  in  continuation  of 
a  confession  of  love  :         ' 

"  Yes !  draw  your  heart,  with  all  your  force 
and  might, 
To  lustiness,  and  be  as  ^e  have  said." 

She  admits  that  she  would  have  given  him  no 
drop  of  favour,  but  that  she  saw  him  "wax  so 
dead  of  countenance  ; "  then  Pity  "  out  bf  her 
shrine  arose  from  death  to  life,"  whispermgly 
entreating  that  she  would  do  him  some  pleas- 
ance.  Philogenet  protests  his  gratitude  to  Pity, 
his  faithfulness  to  Bosial ;  and  the  lady,  thank- 
ing him  heartily,  bids  him  abide  with  her  till 
the  season  of  May,  when  the  King  of  Love  and 
all  his  company  will  hold  his  feast  fully- royally 
and  well.  "And  there  I  bode  tai  that  the 
season  feU." 


On  May  Day,  when  the  lark  began  to  rise. 
To  matins  went  the  lusty  nightingale, 
■Within  a  temple  shapfen  hawthom-wiae  ; 
He  might  not  sleep  in  all  the  nightertale,' 
But  "  Domine  labia  "  i"  gan  he  cry  and  gale  ii 

1  Nimble,  speedy.  2  Eagerly  swiftly 

3  Prudent.  i  Then ;  at  the  time  when 

5  Escape.  6  Went  away.  7  Size. 

8  They  represent  successful  and  unsuccessful  love  : 
the  first  kindled  by  Cupid's  golden  darts,  the  second  by 
Ms  leaden  arrows.  9  Night-time. 

M  "Domine,  labia  mea  aperies — et  os  meum  an'nun- 
tiabit  laudem  tuam"  (Psalms  li.  15),  was  the  verse  with 
which  Matins  began.  The  stanzas  which  follow  con- 
tain a  paraphrase  of  the  matins  for  Trinity  Sunday 
allegorioally  setting  forth  the  doctrine  that  love  is  the 
all-controlling  influence  in  the  government  of  the 
universe.  11  Call  out. 

IS  Now  bewray  (show  forth)  thy.  praise. 

IS  "  Venite,  exultemus,"  are  the  first  words  of  Psalm 
xcv.,  called  the  "Invitatory." 

H  The  opening  words  of  Psalm  viii. ;  "  O  Lord  our 
Lord."  15  Make. 

18  Psalm  six.  1 ;  "  The  heavens  declare  (thy  glory)." 

17  Pareot.      ,  V   J  B    J'/. 


"  My  lippes  open.  Lord  of  Love,  I  cry. 

And  let  my  mouth  thy  praising  now  bewry."  ^ 

The  eagle  sang  "  Venife,^  bodies  all, 
And  let  us  joy  to  love  that  is  our  health." 
And  to  the  desk  anon  they  gan  to  fall. 
And  who  came  late  he  pressed  in  by  stealth : 
Then  said  the  falcon,  "Our  own  heartes'  wealth, 
'  Domine  Domimua  noster,'  i*  I  wot, 
Te  be  the  God  that  do  ^  us  burn  thus  hot:"^ 

"  CfeK  emvrrant,"  ^^  said  the  popinjay,^' 
"  Your  might  is  told  in  Heav'n  and  firmament." 
And  then  came  in  the  goldfinch  fresh  ajid  gay. 
And  said  this  psalm  with  heartly  glad  intent, 
"  Domini  est  terra ; "  '^  this  Latin  intent,^' 
The  God  of  Love  hath  earth  in  governance  : 
And  then  the  wren  began  to  skip  and  dance. 

"  Jvhe  Domine  ;  ^  O  Lord  of  Love,  I  pray 
Oommand  me  well  this  lesson  for  to  read ; 
Tljis  legend  is  of  all  that  woulde  dey^i 
Martyrs  for  love ;  God  yet  their  soules  speed ! 
And  .to  thee,  Venus,  sing  we,  out  of  dread,^ 
By  influence  of  all  thy  virtue  great. 
Beseeching  thee  to  keep  us  in  our  heat." 

The  second  lesson  robin  redbreast  sang, 
"  Hail  to  the  God  and  Goddess  of  our  lay  !"23 
And  to  the  lectern  '^  amorously  he  sprang : 
' '  Han  now,"  quoth  he,  "  O  fresh  seas6n  of  May, 
Our  moneth  glad  that  singen  on  the  spray !  ^ 
Hail  to  the  flowers,  red,  and  vrhite,  and  blue. 
Which  by  their  virtue  maken  our  lust  new ! " 

The  third  less6n  the  turtle-dove  took  up, 
And  thereat  laugh'd  the  mavis  in  a  scOm : ' 
He  said,  "  O  God,  as  might  I  dine  or  sup. 
This  foolish  dove  will  give  us  all  a  horn ! 
There  be  right  here  a  thousand  better  born. 
To  read  this  lesson,  which  as  well  as  he. 
And  eke  as  hot,  can  love  in  all  degree." 

The  turtle-dove  said,   "Welcome,  welcome 
May, 
Gladsome  and  light  to  lovers  that  be  true  !    ~ 
I  thank  thee.  Lord  of  Love,  that  doth  purvey 
For  me  to  read  this  lesson  all  of  due ;  ^ 
For,  in  good  sooth,  of  corage  ^^  I  pursue 
To  serve  my  make  ^  till  death  us  must  depart : " 
And  then  "Tu  cmtem,  "^  sang  he  all  apart. 

"  Te  Devm   amoris " '"  sang   the   throstel- 
cock :  ^ 
Tubal '2  himself,  the  first  musician, 

18  Psalm  xxiv.  1 ;  '*  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fulness  thereof."  The  first  "nocturn"  is  now  over, 
and  the  lessons  firom  Scripture  follow. 

19  Means. 

20  "Command,  0  Lord;"  from  Matthew  xiv. '28 
where  Peter,  seeing  Christ  walking  on  the  water,  says 
"  Lord,  if  it  he  thou,  bid  me  come  to  thee  on  the  water  " 

21  Pie.  22  Doubt. 

23  Law,  religion.  24  The  reading-desk. 

25  Glad  month  for  us  that  sing  upon  the  bough 

26  In  due  form.  S7  With  aU  my  heart.      * 

28  Mate. 

29  The  formula  recited  by  the  reader  at  the  end  of 
each  lesson ;"  Tu  autem,  Domine,  miserere  nobis." 
"  But  do  thou,  0  Lord,  have  pity  on  us  1 " 

30  "  Thee,  God  of  Love  (we  praise)." 

31  Thrush.  ' 

32  Not  Tubal,  who  was  the  worker  in  metals :  but 
Jubal,  his  brother,  "  who  was  ;the  father  of  aU  such 
as  handle  the  harp  and  organ"  (Genesis  iv.  21) 
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an 


Witli  key  of  harmony  could  not  unlock 
So  B^eet  a  tune  as  that  the  throstel  can : 
"  The  Lord  of  Love  we  praise,"  quoth  he  than,i 
And  BO  do  all  the  fowlSs  great  and  lite  ;  ^ 
"  Honour, we  May,  in  false  lovers'  despite." 

"Dammus  regnamt,"  *  said  the  peacock  there, 
"  The  Lord  of  Love,  that  mighty  prince,  y-wis. 
He  is  received  here  and  ev'rywhere : 
Now  Jubilate  *  sing : "  "  What  meaneth  this  ?  " 
Said  then  the  linnet;  "welcome,  Lord  of  bliss ! " 
Out  start  the  owl  with  "  Benedicite,"  " 
"  What  meaneth  all  this  merry  fare  !  "  '  quoth 
hfe. 

"Laudate,"''  sang  thfe  lark  with  voice  fuU 

shrill; 
And  eke  the  kite  "  0  admirdbUejf 
This  quire  will  through  mine  earSs  pierce  and 

thrill; 
But  what?  welo6methis  May  seas6n,"iquothhe; 
' '  And  honour  to  the  Lord  of  Love  must  be. 
That  hath  this  feast  bo  solemn  and  so  high : " 
"  Am^,"  said  all;  and  so  said  eke  the  pie. 

And  forth  the  cuckoo  gan  proceed  anon, 
With  ' '  Benedictus  "  "  thanking  God  in  haste, 


That  in  this  May  would  visit  them  each  one. 
And  gladden  them  all  while  the  feast  shall  last : 
And  therewithal  a  Janghter  •"'  out  he  brast ;  ^ 
"  I  thanks  God  that  I  should  end  the  song. 
And  all  the  service  which  hath  been  bo  long." 

Thus  sang  they  all  the  service  of  the  feast. 
And  that  was  done  right  early,  to  my  doom ;  ^ 
And  forth  went  all  the  Court,  both  most  and 

least,'^ 
To  fetch  the  flowers  fresh,  and  branch  and 

bloom ; 
And  namely  "  hawthorn  brought  both  page  and 

groom. 
With  freshe  garlands  party  blue  and  wMte,i° 
And  then  rejoiced  in  their  great  delight. 

Eke  each  at  other  threw  the  flowers  bright. 
The  primSrose,  the  violet,  and  the  gold ; 
So  then,  as  I  beheld  the  royal  sight, 
My  l?.dy  gan  me  suddenly  behold, 
And  with  a  true  love,  plighted  many  a  fold. 
She  smote  me  through  the  very  heart  as  blive ; " 
And  Venus  yet  I  thank  I  am  alive. '. 

ExpUdt, 
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[The  noble  vindication  of  true  love,  as  an  exalting,  purifying,  and  honour-conferring  power, 
which  Chaucer  has  made  in  "The  Court  of  Love,"  is  repeated  in  "The  Cuckoo  and  the 
Nightingale."  At  the  same  time,  the  close  of  the  poem  leads  up  to  "The  Assembly  of 
Fowls  ; "  for,  on  the  appeal  of  the  Nighjiingale,  the  dispute  between  her  and  the  Cuckoo, 
on  the  merits  and  b}essings  Of  love,  is  referred  to  a  parliament  of  birds,  to  be  held  on  the 
morrow  after  Saint  Valentine's  Day.  True,  the  assembly  of  the  feathered  tribes  described 
by  Chaucer,  though  held  on  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  and  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a  con- 
-  troversy  regarding  love,  is  not  occupied  with  the  particular  cause  which  in  the  present  poem 
the  Nightingale  appeals  to  the  parliament.  But  "  The  Caokoo  and  the  Nightingale"  none 
the  less  serves  as  a  link  between  the  two  poems ;  indicating  as  it  does  the  nature  of  those 
controversies,  in  matters  subject  to  the  supreme  control  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Love, 
which  in  the  subsequent  poem  we  find  the  courtiers,  under  the  guise  of  birds,  debating  in 

11  Burst. 

12  Judgment, 
1*  Especially. 
1^  In  The  Knight's  Tale  we  have  exemplifications 

of  the  custom  of  gathering  and  wearing  flowers  and 
branches  on  May  Day ;  where  Emily,  "  doing  observ- 
ance to  May,"  goes  into  the  garden  at  sunrise  and 
gathers  flowers,  "party  white  and  red,  to  make  a  sotel 
garland  for  her  head "  (page  27) ;  and  again,  where 
Aicita  rides  to  the  fields  "to  make  him  a  garland  bt  the 
greves ;  were  it  of  woodbine,  or  of  hawthorn  leaves" 
"■,)  18  Straightway.  . 


I  *hen.  2  Little. 

3  Psalm  xoiii.  1,  "The  Lord  reigncth."    With  this 
began  the  "  Laudes,"  or  morning  service  of  praise. 

4  Psalm  c.  1,  "  Make  a  Joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord." 

6  "Bless  ye  the  Lord;"  the  opening  of  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children.  '     6  Doing,  fuss. 

7  Paalm  cxlvii. ;  "Praise  ye  the  Lord." 

8  Psalm  viii.  1 ;  "O  Lord  our  God,  how  excellent  is 
thy  name." 

9  The  first  word  of  the  Song  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i. 
68) ;  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  IsraeL" 

10  In  laughter. 


13  Great  and  small. 
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full  conclave  and  under  legal  forms.  Ezceedviglj  simple  in  conception,  and  written  in  a 
metre  full  of  musical  irregularity  and  forcible  freedom,  "  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale" 
yields  in  vividness,  delicacy,  and  grace  to  none  of  Chaucer's  minor  poems.  We  are  told  that 
the  poet,  on  the  third  night  of  May,  is  sleepless,  and  rises  early  in  the  morning,  to  try 
if  he  may  hear  the  Nightingale  sing.  Wandering  by  a  brook-side,  he  sits  down  on  the 
flowery  lawn,  and  erelong,  lulled  by  the  sweet  melody  of  many  birds  and  the  well-accord- 
ing music  of  the  stream,  he  falls  into  a  kind  of  dose — "jiot  all  asleep,  nor  fully  waking." 
Then  (an  evil  omen)  he  hears  the  Cuckoo  sing  before  the  Nightingale ;  but  soon  he  hears 
the  Nightingale  request  the  Cuckoo  to  remove  far  away,  and  leave  the  place  to  birds  that 
can  sing.  The  Cuckoo  enters  into  a  defence  of  her  song,  which  becomes  a  railing  accusation 
against  Love  and  a  recital  of  the  miseries  which  Lovei's  servants  endure ;  the  Nightingale 
vindicates  Love  in  a  lofty  and  tender  strain,  but  is  at  last  overcome  with  sorrow  by  the 
bitter  words  of  the  Cuckoo,  and  calls  on  the  jGfod  of  Love  for  help.  On  this  the  poet  starts 
up,  and,  snatching  a  stone  from  the  brook,  throws  it  at  the  Cuckoo,  who  flies  away  full  fast. 
The  grateful  Nightingale  promises  that,  for  this  service,  she  wiU  be  her  champion's  singer 
-  all  that  May;  she  warns  him  against  believing  the  Cuckoo^  the  foe  of  Love;  and  then, 
having  sung  him  one  of  her  new  songs,  she  flies  away  to  aU  the  other  birds  that  are  in 
that  dale,  assembles  them,  and  demands  that  they  should  do  her  right  upon  the  Cuckoo. 
By  one  assent  it  is  agreed  that  a  parliament  shall  be  held,  "the  morrow  after  Saint  Valen- 
tine's Day,"  under  a  maple  before  the  window  of  Queen  Philippa  at  Woodstock,  when 
jpdgment  shall  be  passed  upon  the  Cuckoo  ;  then  the  Ni^tingale  flies  into  a  hawthorn,  and 
sings  a  lay  of  love  so  loud  that  the  poet  awakes.  The  five-line  stanza,  of  which  the  first, 
second,  and  fifth  lines  agree  in  one  rhyme,  the  third  and  fourth  in  another,  is  peculiar  to 
this  poem  ;  and  while  the  prevailing  measure  is  the  decasyllabic  line  used  in  the  "  Canter- 
bury Tales,"  many  of  the  lines  have  one  or  two  syllables  less.  The  poem  is  given  here 
without  abridgement.]         ' 


The  God*f  Love,  ah !  benedicite, 
How  mighty  and  how  great  a  lord  is  he !  i 
For  he  can  make  of  lowe  heartes  high. 
And  of  high  low,  and  like  for  to  die, 
And  harde  heartes  he  can  make  free. 

He  can  make,  wiihin  a  little  stound^^ 
Of  sicke  folke  whole,  and  fresh,  and  sound, 
And  of  the  whole  be  can  make  sick ; 
He  can  bind,  and  unbinden  eke, 
What  he  will  have  bounden  or  unbound. 

To  tell  his  might  my  wit  may  not  suffice ; 
For  he  can  make  of  wise  folk  full  nice,^ — 
For  he  may  do  all  that  he  wUl  devise, — 
And  lither  ^  folke  to  destroye  vice, 
And  proude  heartes  he  can  make  agrise.^ 

Shortly,  all  that  ever  he  will  he  may ; 
Against  him  dare  no  wight  say  nay ; 
For  he  can  glad  and  grieve  whom  him  liketh," 
And  who  that  he  will,  he  laugheth  or  siketh,' 
And  most  his  might  he  sheddeth  ever  in  May. 

For  every  true  gentle  hearts  free, 
Ttiat  Tvith  him  is,  or  thinketh  for  to  be. 
Against  May  now  shall  have  some  stirring,' 
Either  to  joy,  or  else  to  some  mourning. 
In  no  seas6n  so  much,  as  thinketh  me. 

For  when  that  they  may  hear  the  birdes  sing, 
And  see  the  flowers  and  the  leaves  spring. 
That  bringeth  into  hearte's  r^membrSince 
A  manner  easS,  medled'  with  grievance,^" 
And  lusty  thoughtes  full  of  great  Ipnglng. 

1  These  t\^o  lines  occur  also  in  The  Knight's  Tale ; 
they  commence  the  speech  of  Theseus  on  the  love- 
follies  of  Falamon  and  Arcita,  whom  the  Duke  has  just 
found  fighting  In  the  forest  (page  34).       n 

2  A  short  time,  a  moment. 

3  foolish;  French,  "niais." 

4  Idle,  vicious.  .      5  Cause  to  tremble. 


And  of  that  longing  cometh  heaviness. 
And  thereof  growett  greate  sicken^ss,. 
And  11  for  the  lack  of  that  that  they  desire : 
And  thus  in  May  be  heartes  set  on  fire, 
So  that  they  brenneu  i"  forth  in  great  distress. 

I  speake  this  of  feeling  truelj ; " 
If  I  be  old  and  unlustf. 
Yet  I  have  felt  the  sickness  thorough  May 
Both  hot  and  cold,  an  access  ev'ry  day," 
How  sore,  y-wis,  there  wot  no  wight  but  I. 

I  am  so  shaken  with  the  fevers  white. 
Of  all  this  May  sleep  I  but  lite  ;  ^^ 
And  also  it  is  not  like^^  unto  me 
That  any  hearte  shoulde  sleepy  be, 
In  whom  that  Love  his  fiery  dart  will  smite. 

But  as  I  lay  this  other  night  waking, 
I  thought  how  lovers  had  a  tokening,i' 
And  among  them  it  was  a  obmmon  tale, 
That  it  were  good  to  hear  the  nightingale 
Bather  than  the  lewd  cuckoo  sing. 

And  then  I  thought,  anon  as  ^^  it  was  day, 
I  would  go  somewhere  to  assay 
If  that  I  might  a  nightingale  hear ; 
For  yet  had  I  none  heard  of  all  that  year. 
And  it  was  then  the  thirde  night  of  May. 

And  anon  as  I  the  day  espied. 
No  longer  would  I  in  my  bed  abide ; 
But  to  a  wood  that  was  fast  by, 
I  went  forth  alone  boldel^, 
And  held  the  way  down  by  a  brooke's  side, 

6  Whom  he  pleases.  7  Sigheth. 

8  Movement,  Impulse.  9  Mingled. 

10  Sorrow.  u  A  stronger  reading  is  "  all." 

12  Burn.  .13  Troln  experience  of  my  own  feelinif 

u  Every  day  a  hot  and  a  cold  fit. 
15  Very  little.  16  Pleasing. 

l7'Siguiflcance.  18  Whenever. 
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Till  I  came  to  a  lauud  ^  of  white  and  green, 
So  fair  a  one  had  I  never  in  been ; 
The  ground  was  green,  y-powder'd  with  dais^," 
The  flowers  and  the  grevea  '  like  high,^ 
All  green  and  white  ;  waa  nothing  elles  seen. 

There  sat  I  down  among  the  faire  flow'rs, 
And  saw  the  birdes  trip  out  of  their  bow'rs, 
There  as  they  rested  them  alle  the  night ) 
They  were  so  joyful  of  the  daye's  light, 
They  began  of  May  for  to  do  honors. 

They  ooud '  that  service  all  by  rote  ; 
There  was  many  a  lovely  note ! 
Some  sange  loud  as  they  had  plain'd, 
And  some  in  other  manner  voice  f  eign'd, 
And  some  all  out  with  the  full  throat. 

They  proined'  them,  and  made  them  right 
gay, 
And  danc'd  and  leapt  upon  the  spray  ; 
And  evermore  two  and  two  in  fere,' 
Bight  so  as  they  had  chosen  them  to-yeari^ 
In  f  everere  '  upon  Saint  Valentine's  Day.  , 

And  the  river  that  I  sat  upon,'" 
It  made  such  a  noise  as  it  ran. 
Accordant  ^^  with  the'birde's  harmony, 
Me  thought  it  was  the  beste  melody 
That  might  be  heard  of  any  man. 

And  for  delight,  I  wote  never  how, 
I  fell  in  such  a  slumber  and  a  swow,'^ — 
Not  all  asleep,  nor  fuUy  waking, — 
And  in  that  swow  me  thought  I  hearde  sing 
The  sorry  bird,  the  lewd  cuckow ; 

And  that  was  on  a  tree  right  f  aste  by. 
But  who  was  then  evil  apaid  but  I  ? 
"  Now  God,"  quoth  I,  "  that  died  on  the  croia," 
Give  sorrow  on  thee,  and  on  thy  lowed  voice ! 
Full  little  joy  have  I  now  of  thy  cry." 

And  as  I  with  the  cuckoo  thus  gan  chide, 
I  heard,  in  the  next  bush  beside,  1 

A  nightingale  so  lustily  aing, 
That  her  clear  voice  she  made  ring 
Through  all  the  greenwood  widte. 

"  Ah,  good  Nightingale,"  quoth  I  then, 
"  A  little  hast  thou  been  too  long  hen ;  1* 
For  here  hath  been  the  lewd  cuckow. 
And  sung  songs  rather  ^°  than  hast  thou : 
I  pray  to  God  that  evil  fire  her  bren !  "  i^ 

But  now  I  vrill  you  tell  a  wondrous  thing : 
As  long  aa  I  lay  in  that  awooning. 
Me  thought  I  wist  what  the  birds  nieant. 
And  what  they  said,  and  what  was  their  intent, 
And  of  their  speech  I  hadde  good  knowing. 

There  heard  I  the  nightingale  say : 
"  Now,  good  Cuckoo,  go  somewhere  away, 
And  let  ua  that  can  singS  dwelle  here ; 

1  Lawn.  s  Thickly  strown  witli  the  daisy. 

3  G-roves,  bushes.  ^  Of  the  same  height. 

5  Knew.  °  Pruned,  trimmed  their  feathers. 

t  In  company.  8  This  year. 

9  Bebruary.  '"  Beside. 

11  Agreeing,  keeping  time  with.       12  Swoon. 
13  Gross.  "  Hence,  absent. 

35  Sooner.  '  >'  Burn. 

17  SHuiia.  '8  Strange,  sorrowful. 

19  Faith,  20  Quaver,  sing  tremulously, 

ei  Foolish,  straoge.- 


For  ev'ry  wight  escheweth ''  thee  to  hear. 
Thy'  Bonges  be' so  elenge,i8  in  good  fay." l* 

"  What,"  quoth  she,  "  what  may  thee  ail  now,? 
It  thinketh  me,  I  aing  as  well  aa  thou, 
For  my  aong  is  both  true  and  plain. 
Although  I  cannot  crakel '"'  so  in  vain, 
Aa  thou  dost  in  thy  throat,  I  wot  ne'er  how. 

' '  And  ev'ry  wight  may  understands  me, 
But,  Nightingale,  ao  may  they  not  do  thee, 
For  thou  hast  many  a  nice  quaint  ^  cry ;  ' 

I  have  thee  heard  say,  '  ocy,  ocy ; '  " 

How  might  I  know  what  that  should  be!" 

"Ah  fool,"  quoth  she,  "  wost  thou  not  what 
it  is? 
When  that  I  say,  '  ocy,  ocy,'  y-wis. 
Then  mean  I  that  I  woulde  wonder  fain 
That  aU  they  were  shamefully  slain,^ 
That  meanen  aught  againe  ^  love  amiss. 

"  And  also  I  would  th!i,t  all  those  were  dead, 
That  thinks  not  in  love  their  life  to  lead. 
For  who  so  wiU  the  god  of  Love  not  serve, 
I  dare  well  aay  he  is  worthy  to  sterve,^ 
And  for  that  skiU,=»  '  ocy,  ocy,'  I  grede."2« 

"  By ! "  quoth  the  cuckoo,  "  this  is  a  quaint  ^ 
law. 
That  every  wight  shall  love  or  be  to-draw !  ^8 
But  I  forsake  alle  such  compan;f ; 
For  mine  intent  is  not  for  to  die, 
Nor  ever,  while  I  live,  on  Love's  yoke  to  draw.^ 

"  For  lovers  be  the  folk  that  be  alive. 
That  most  disease  have,  and  most  untluive,^ 
And  most  endure  sorrow,  woe,  and  care. 
And  leasts  feelen  of  welfare  : 
What  needeth  it  against  the  truth  to  strive  ?  " 

"What?"  quoth  she,  "thou  art  aU  out  of 
thy  mind ! 
How  mi^test  thou  in  thy  churlishness  find 
To  speak  of  Love's  servants  in  this  wise  ? 
For  in  this  xrorld  is  none  ao  good  eervice  ^ 
To  ev'ry  wight  that  gentle  ia  of  kind  j^^ 

"  For  thereof  truly  cometh  all  gladness. 
All  honour  and  all  gentleneaa. 
Worship,  ease,  and  all  hearte'a  lust, 
Perfect  joy,  and  full  aasured  trust, 
Jollity,  pleasance,  and  freshness, 

"  Lowlihead,  largess,  and  courtesy, 
Seemelihead,  and  true  company, 
Dread  of  shame  for  to  do  ainisa ; 
For  h6  that  truly  Love'a  servant  is. 
Were  lother  3'  to  be  ahamed  than  to  die. 

"And that  this  is  sooth  that  I  say. 
In  that  belief  I  will  live  and  dey ;  ^ 
And,  Cuckoo,  ao  I  read  ^  that  thou  do  y-wis." 

22  ■(  Ocy,  ocy,"  ia  supposed  to  come  from  the  Latin, 
"  occidere,"  to  kill ;  or  rather  the  old  French,  "occire,"' 
"occis,"  denoting  the  doom  which  the  nightingale 
imprecates  or  supplicates  on  all  who  do  offence  to  Love. 

is  Against.  / 

24  Die.  25  Reason. 

26  I  cry ;  Italian,  "grido."  27  Strange. 

28  Torn  to  pieces,  29  To  put  on  Love's  yoke. 

80  Misfortune,  disappointment.        31  Aa  Love's. 

32  Is  of  gentle,  noble  nature.  33  More  reluctant. 

34  Die,  33  Counsel. 
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"  Then,"  quoth  he,  "  let  roe  never  have  bliss, 
K  ever  I  to  that  counsail  obey  ! 

"  Nightingale,  thou  speakest  wondrous  fair, 
But,  for  all  that,  is  the  sooth  contrair ; 
For  love  is  in  young  folk  but  rage, 
And  in  old  folic  a  great  dot&ge ; 
Wbomost  it  useth,  mostS  shall  enpair.^ 

"  for  thereof  come  disease  and  heiviness, 
Sorrow  and  care,  and  many  a  great  sickness, 
Despite,  debate,  anger,  env^, 
Depraving,^  shame,  untrust,  and  jealousy, 
Pride,  mischief,  povert',  andwoodness. 

"  Loving  is  an  office  of  despair, 
And  one  thing  is  therein  that  is  not  fair ; 
For  who  that  gets  of  love  a  little  bliss. 
But  if  he  be  alway  therewith,  y-wis. 
He  may  full  soon  of  age  have  his  hair.^ 

"And,  Nightingale,  -therefore  hold  thee  nigh;* 
For,  'lieve  me  well,  for  all  thy  quainte  cry. 
If  thou  be  far  or  longe  from  thy  make,^ 
Thou  shalt  be  as  other  that  be  forsake. 
And  then  thou  shalt  hoten^  as  do  I." 

"  Fie,"  quoth  she,  "  on  thy  name  and  on  thee ! 
The  god  of  Love  let  thee  never  the !  ' 
For  thou  art  worse  a  thousand  fold  than  wood,° 
For  many  one  is  full  worthy  and  full  good. 
That  had  been  naught,  ne  hadde  Love  y-be.' 

"For  evermore  Love  his  servants  amendeth, 
And  from  all  evile  taches  ^'  them  defeudeth, 
And  maketh  them  to  bum  right  in  a  fire. 
In  trvjth  and  in  worsjiipfuli^  desire. 
And,  when  himliketh,  joy  enough  themsendeth." 

"  Thou  Nightingale,"  he  said,  "  be  still ! 
For  Love  hath  no  reason  but  his  will  ;^^ 
For  ofttime  untrue  folk  he  easeth, 
And  truS  folk  so  bitterly  displeaseth. 
That  for  default  of  grace  i'  he  lets  them  spUL  "  " 

Then  took  I  of  the  nightingale  keep. 
How  she  cast  a  sigh  out  of  her  deep,'* 
And  said,  "Alas,  that  ever  I  was  borfi ! 
I  can  for  teen  '^  not  say  one  worde  more  ; '' 
And  right  with  that  word  she  burst  out  to  weep. 

"  Alas ! "  quoth  she,  "my  hearte  will  to-break 
To  heare  thu|  this  lewd  bird  speak 
Of  Love,  and  of  his  worshipful  service. 
Now,  God  of  Love,  thou  help  me  in  some  wise. 
That  I  may"  on  this  cuckoo  be  awreak  ! "  '' 

Methougbt  then  I  start  up  anon, 
And  to  the  brook  I  ran  and  got  a  stone, 
And  at  the  cuckoo  heartly  cast ; 
And  for  dread  he  flew  away  full  fast. 
And  glad  was  I  when  he  was  gone.' 


And  evermore  the  cuckoo,  as  he  flay,''^ 
He  saide,  "  Farewell,  farewell,  popinjay," 
As  thougb  he  had  scorned,  thought  me ; 
But  ay  I  hunted  him  from  the  tree, 
TJntU  he  was  far  out  of  sight  away. 

And  then  came  the  nightingale  to  me. 
And  said,  "Friend,  forsooth  I  thank  thee 
That  thou  hast  lik'd  me  to  irescow ; '' 
And  one  avow  to  Love  make  I  now. 
That  all  this  May  I  wiU  thy  singer  be." 

I  thanked  her,  and  was  right  well  apaid :  ^^ 
"  Yea,"  quoth  she,  "  and  be  thou  not  dismay'd, 
Thoiigh  thou  have  heard  the  cuckoo  erst  thaa  *^ 

me; 
For,  if  I  live,  it  shall  amended  be 
The  next  May,  if  I  be  not  afraid. 

"  And  one  thing  I  will  rede"^  thee  also, 
Believe  thou  not  the  cuckoo,  the  love's,  foe,^ 
For  all  that  h6  hath  said  is  strong  leasing."  ^ 
"  Nay,"  quoth  I,   "  thereto  shall  nothing  me 

bring 
For  love,  and  it  hath  done  me  much  woe."^ 

"  Tea  ?    Use,"  quoth  she,  "  this  medicine. 
Every  day  this  May  ere  thou  dine  : 
Go  look  upon  the  fresh  dais^, 
Arid,  though  thou  be  for  woe  in  point  to  die, 
That  shall  f  uH  greatly  less  thee  of  thy  pine.=* 

"  And  look  alway  that  thou  be  good  and  trae, 
And  I  wUl  sing  one  of  my  songSs  new 
For  love  of  thee,  as  loud  as  I  may  cry :" 
And  then  she  began  this  song  full  high : 
"I  shrew  2'  all  them  that  be  of  love  untrue.'' 

And  whfen  she  had  sung  it  to  the  end, 
"Now  farewell,"  quoth  she,  "  f or  I  must  wend,S8 
And,  God  of  Love,  that  can  right  well  and  may. 
As  much  joy  sonde  thee  this  day, 
As  any  lover  yet  he  ever  send ! " 

Thus  took  the  nightingale  her  leave  of  me. 
I  pray  to  God  alway  with  her  be. 
And  joy  of  love  he  send  her  evermore, 
And  shield  us  from  the  cuckoo  and  his  lore ; 
For  there  is  not  so  false  a  bird  as  he. 

Forth  she  flew,  the  gentle  nightingale, 
To  all  the  birdes  that  were  in  that  daloj 
And  got  them  aU  into  a  place  in  f  ere,^ 
And  besought  them  that  they  would  hear 
Her  disease, 3°  and  thus  began  her  tale. 

"  Te  witte  wel],^'  it  is  not  for  to  hide. 
How  the  cuckoo  and  I  fast  have  chide,^ 
Ever  since  that  it  was  daylight ; 
I  pray  you  all  that  ye  do  me  right 
On  that  foul  false  unkiud  bride."  '^ 


1  Suffer  harm. 

2  Loss  of  fame  or  character. 

3  ITnless  he  be  always  fortunate  in  love  pursuits,  he 
may  full  soon  have  gray  hair,  through  his  anxieties. 

*  Near  the  one  thou  lovest.  3  Mate. 

6  Be  called.  7  Thrive.  s  Mad. 

9  Who  would  have  been  wicked  and  worthless,  if  love 
had  not  b^en. 

10  Stains,  blemishes ;  French,  "  tacne." 

11' Honourable.  12,  No  guide  but  his  caprice, 

IS  Favour,  1*  Come  to  ruin  or  sorrow. 

15  Sighed  deeply.  "  Vexation,  grief. 

17  Bevenged. 


18  Flew.  19  Hast  been  pleased  to  rescue  me. 

w  Satisfied. 

21  Before.  It  was  of  evil  omen  to  hear  the  cuckoo 
before  the  nightingale  or  any  other  bird. 

22  Counsel.  23  The  foe  of  love. 
2t  Sheer  falsehood. 

25  Nothing  will  bring  me  ,to  believe  the  evil  the 
cuckoo  has  said  of  love,  and  it '[what  the  cuckoo  has 
said]  has  caused  me  great  pain. 

26  Assuage  thine  anguish.  27  Curse. 

28  Go.  ,  29  Together, 

30  Distress,  grievance.  31  Ye  know  well. 

32  Chidden,  quarreUed.  33  Bird. 
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Then  spake  one  bird  for  all,  by  one  aB80iit : 
"  This  matter  asketh  good  advisSment ; 
For  we  be  f ewe  birdes  here  in  fere, 
And  sooth  it  is,  the  cuckoo  is  not  here, 
And  therefore  we  will  have  a  parlement. 

"  And  thereat  shall  the  eagle  be  our  lord, 
And  other  peers  that  beSn  of  reoord,i 
And  the  cackoo  shall  be  after  sent ;  ^ 
Th^re  shall  be  given  the  judgment, 
Or  else  we  shall  finally  make  accord.^ 

"  And  this  shall  be,  withoute  nay,* 
The  morrow  after  Saint  Valentine's  Day, 
Under  a  maple  that  is  fair  and  green, 
Before  tbe  chamber  window  of  the  Queen," 
At  Woodstock  upon  the  green  lay."  ^ 

She  thanked  them,  and  then  her  leave  took. 
And  into  a  hawthorn  by  that  brook. 
And  there  she  sat  and  sang  upon  that  tree, 
"  Term  of  life  love  hath  withhold  me ; »  ' 
So  loude,  that  I  with  that  song  awoke. 


The  Author  to  Bis  Boole. 

O  LEWD  book  !  with  thy  ford  rudeness, 
Since  thou  hast  neither  beauty  nor  elociuence. 
Who  hath  thee  caus'd  or  giv'n  the  hardiness 
For  to  appear  in  my  lady's  presence? 


I  am  full  sicker  thou  know'st  her  benevofence. 
Full  agreeable  to  all  her  abying,8 
For  of  all  good  she  is  the  best  living. 

Alas !  that  thou  ne  haddest  worthiness. 
To  show  to  her  some  pleasant  sentence. 
Since  that  she  hath,  thorough  her  gentleness. 
Accepted  thee  serv&nt "  to  her  digu  reverence ! 
O !  me  repenteth  that  I  n'  had  science. 
And  leisure  als',  t'  make  thee  more  flourishing. 
For  of  aU  good  she  is  the  best  living. 

Beseech  her  meekly  with  all  lowliness. 
Though  I  be  ferrei"  from  her  in  abs&oe, 
To  think  on  my  truth  to  her  and  steadfastness, 
And  to  abridge  of  my  sorrows  the  violence, 
Which  caused  is  whereof  knoweth  your  sapi-  . 

^nce ;  " 
She  like  ^^  among  to  notify  me  her  liking, 
For  of  all  good  she  is  the  best  living. 

I/Envoy;  To  the  Authm'i  Lady. 

Aurore  of  gladness,  day  of  lustiness, 
Lucem^  at  night  vrith  heav'nly  influence 
ninmin'd,  root  of  beauty  and  goodness, 
Suspires  which  I  ^ffund  in  sil6nce  !" 
Of  grace  I  beseech,  allege  let  your  writing ; 
Now  of  alljgood,'"'  since  ye  be  best  living. 

ExplvAt. 
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[  In  "  The  Assembly  of  Fowls  " — which  Chaucer's  "  Eetractation  "  (page  199)  describes  as ' '  TheBook 
of  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  or  of  the  Parliament  of  Birds  " — we  are  presented  with  a  picture 
of  the  mediseval  "  Court  of  Love  "  far  closer  to  the  reality  than  we  find  in  Chaucer's  poem 
which  bears  that  express  title.  We  have  a  regularly  constituted  conclave  0*  tribunal,  under 
a  president  whose  decisions  are  final.  A  diificult  question  is  proposed  for  the  consideration 
and  judgment  of  the  Court — ^the  disputants  advancing  and  vindicating  their  claims  in  person. 
The  attendants  upon  the  Court,  through  specially  chosen  mouthpieces,  deliver  their  opinions 
on  the  cause ;  and  finally  a  decision  is  authoritatively  pronounced  by  the  president — which, 
ks  in  many  of  the  cases  actually  judged  before  the  Courts  of  Love  in  France,  places  the 
reasonable  and  modest  wish  of  a  sensitive  and  chaste  lady  above  all  the  eagerness  of  her 
lovers,  all  the  incongruous  counsels  of  representative  courtiers.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
poem  reproduces  the  characteristic  features  of  procedure  in  those  romantic  Middle  Age  halls 
of  amatory  jiistice,  Chaucer's  "Assembly  of  Fowls"  is  his  real  "Court  of  Love;"  for 
although,  in  the  castle  and  among  the  courtiers  of  Admetus  and  Alcestis,  we  have  all  the  - 
personages  and  machinery  necessary  for  one  of  those  erotic  contentions,  in  the  present  poem 
we  see  the  personages  and  the  machinery  actually  at  work,  upon  another  scene  and  undpr 
other  guises.  The  allegory  which  makes  the  contention  arise  out  of  the  loves,  and  proceed 
in  the  assembly,  of  the  feathered  race,  is  qidte  in  keeping  with  the  fanciful  yet  nature- 


1  Of  established,  well-known,  authority  and  distinc- 
tion, s  Sent  after,  to  be  summoned  or  arrested. 

3  Effect  a  reconciliation.      *  Without  contradiction. 

s  Philippa  of  Hainault,  wife  of  Bdward  III. 

'  s  Xawn,  lea,  level  ground. 
;     7  Held  possession  of  me,  retained  me  in  her  service, 
for  the  whole  term  of  my  life.  '  8  Her  merit. 


9  As  servant.  -        10  Par. 

11  By  circumstances  whereof  your  wisdom  knows. 

12  May  it  please  her.      is  Lamp;  Latin,  "lucema." 

14  What  sighs  (French,    "soupirs;"  Latin,    "bus- 
piria  ")  do  I  pour  forth  in  silence  I 

15  Let  your  writing  now  allege  or  declare  all  that  is 
good  and  favourable  to  me. 
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loving  spirit  of  the  poetry  of  Chaucer's  time,  in  -which  the  influence  of  the  Troubadours  was 
Btill  largely  present.  It  is  quite  in  keeping,  also,  with  the  principles  that  regulated  the 
Courts,  the  purpose  of  which  was  more  to  discuss  and  determine  the  proper  conduct  of  love 
affairs,  than  to  secure  conviction  or  acquittal,  sanction  or  reprobation,  in  particulax  cases — 
though  the  jurisdiction  and  the  judgments  of  such  assemblies  often  closely  concerned  indi- 
viduals. Chaucer  introduces  us  to  his  main  theme  through  the  vestibule  of  a  fancied  dream 
— a  method  which  he  repeatedly  employs  with  great  relishj  as  for  instance  in  "  The  House 
of  Fame."  He  has  spent  the  whole  day  over  Cicero's  account  of  the  Dream  of  Scipio 
(Africanus  the  Younger) ;  and,  having  gone  to  bed,  he  dreams  that  Africanus  the  Elder 
appears  to  him — just  as  in  the  book  he  appeared  to  his  namesake — and  carries  him  into  a 
beautiful  park,  in  which  is  a  fair  garden  by  a  river-side.  Here  the  poet  is  led  into  a  splendid 
temple,  through  a  crowd  of  courtiers  allegorically  representing  the  various  instruments, 
pleasures,  emotions,  and  encouragements  of  Love ;  and  in  the  temple  Venus  herself  is  found, 
sporting  with  her  porter  Eichess.  Eeturning  into  the  garden,  he  sees  the  Goddess  of  Nature 
seated  on  a  hill  of  flowers;  and  before  her  are  assembled  all  the  birds— for  it  is  Saint 
Valentine's  Day,  when  every  fowl  chooses  her  mate.  Having  with  a  graphic  touch  enumer- 
ated and  described  the  principal  birds,  the  poet -sees  that  on  her  hand  Nature  bears  a  female 
eagle  of  surpassing  loveliness  and  virtue,  for  which  three  male  eagles  advance  contending 
claims.  The  disputation  lasts  all  day ;  and  at  evening  the  assen\bled  birds,  eager  to  be 
gone  with  their  mates,  clamour  for  a  decision.  The  tercelet,  the  goose,  the  cuckoo,  and 
the  turtle — for  birds  of  prey,  water-fowl,  worm-fowl,  and  seed-fowl  respectively — pronounce 
their  verdicts  on  the  dispute,  in  speeches  full  of,  character  and  humour ;  but  Nature  refers  • 
the  decision  between  the  three*claimants  to  the  female  eagle  herself,  who  prays  that  she 
may  have  a  year's  respite.  Nature  grants  the  prayer,  pronounces  judgment  accordingly,  and 
dismisses  the  assembly ;  and  after  a  chosen  choir  has  sung  a  roundel  in  honour  of  the  Goddess; 
all  the  birds  fly  away,  and  the  poet  awakes.  It  is  probable  that  Chaucer  derived  the  idea 
of  the  poem  from  a  French  source ;  Mr  Bell  gives  the  outline  of  a  fabliau,  of  which  three 
versions  existed,  and  in  which  a  contention  between  two  ladies  regarding  the  merits  of 
their  respective  lovers,  a  knight  and  a  clerk,  is  decided  by  Cupid  in  a  Court  composed  of 
^irds,  which  assume  their 'sides  according  to  their  different  natures.  Whatever  the  source 
of  the  idea,  its  management,  and  the  whole  workmanship  of  the  poem,  especially  in  the 
more  humorous  passages,  are  essentially  Chaucer's  own.] 


The  life  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  leam, 
Th'  assay  so  hard,  so  sharp  the  conquering, 
The  dreadful  joy,  alway  that  flits  so  yern ;  l 
All  this  mean  I  by  ^  Love,  that  my  feeling 
Astoneth^  with  his  wonderful  working, 
So  sore,  y-wis,  that,  when  I  on  him  think, 
Naught  wit  I  well  whether  I  fleet  ^  or  sink. 

For  all  be ''  that  I  know  not  Love  indeed, 
■  Nor  wot  how  that  he  quiteth  folk  their  hire,° 
Yet  happeth  me  full  oft  in  books'to  read 
Of  his  miracles,  and  of  his  cruel  ire ; 
There  read  I  well,  he  will  be  lord  and  sire  ; 
I  dare  not  saye,  that  his  strokes  be  sore ; 
But  God  save  such  a  lord !  I  can  no  more. 

Of  usage,  what  for  lust  and  what  for  lore,'' 
On  bookes  read  I  oft,  as  I  you  told. 
But  wherefore  speak  I  aUe  this  ?    Not  yore 
Agone,  it  happed  me  for  to  behold 
Upon  a  book  written  with  letters  old ; 

I'That  fleets  so  fast. 

2  Of,  with  reference  to,  3  Astounds,  amazes. 

4  Float,  swim.  5  Albeit,  although. 

6  Kewairds  folk  for  their  service. 

7  What  for  liking  and  what  for  learning, 

8  Eagerly.  9  Learn. 

10  A  little  while. 

11  "  The  Bream  of  Scipio  " — "  Somnium  Scipionis  " — 
occupies  most  of  the  sixth  book  of  Cicero's  "  Repub- 
lic ; "  which,  indeed,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  other- 
wise imperfect,  Scipio  Africanus  Minor  is  represented 
as  relating  a  dream  which  he  had  when,  in  b.o.  149, 
he  went  to  Africa  as  military  tribune  to  the  fourth 
legion.     He  had  talked  long  and  earnestly  of  his  adop- 


And  thereupon,  a  certain  thing  to  leam, 
The  longg  day  full  fast  \  read  and  yern,' 

For  out  of  the  old  fieldes,  as  men  saith, 
Cometh  all  this  new  com,  from  year  to  year ; 
And  out  of  olde  bookes,  in  good  faith, 
Cometh  all  this  new  science  that  men  lear.' 
But  now  to  purpose  as  of  this  matt6re  : 
To  reade  forth  it  gan  me  so  delight, 
That  all  the  day  me  thought  it  but  a  lite.i" 

This  book,  of  which  I  make  mention, 
Entitled  was  right  thus,  as  I  shall  tell ; 
"  Tullius,  of  the  Dream  of  Soipi6n : "  "  , 

Chapters  seven  it  had,  of  heav'n,  and  hell. 
And  earth,  and  soules  that  therein  do  dwell ; 
Of  lyhioh,  as  shortly  as  I  can  it  treat, 
Of  his  sentence  I  will  you  say  the  great.^^ 

First  telleth  it,  when  Scipio  was  come 
To  Africa,  how  he  met  Massinisse, 
That  him  for  joy  in  armes  hath  y-nome.i* 

tive  grandfather  with  Massinissa,  King  of  Numidia 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  great  Scipio  ;  and  at  night 
his  illustrious  ancestor  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision 
foretold  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  all  his  other ' 
triumphs,  exhorted  him  to  virtue  and  patriotism  by 
the  assurance  of  rewards  in  the  next  world  and 
discoursed  to  him  concerning  the  future  state  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Maorobius,  about  a,d  SOOJ 
wrote  a  Commentary  upon  the  "  Somnium  Scipionis  "  ■ 
which  was  a  favourite  book  in  the  Middle  Ages  Sea 
note  7,  page  188, 

la  The  important  part,  the  substance, 

13  Taken;  past  participle  of  "nime,"  from  Anglo- 
Saxon,'  "  niman,"  to  take. 
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Then  telleth  lie  their  speech,  and  all  the  bliss 
That  was  between  them  till  the  day  gan  miss.' 
And  how  his  ancestor  Africane  so  dear 
Gau  in  his  sleep  that  night  to  him  appear. 

Then  telleth  it,  that  from  a  starry  place 
How  Africane  hath  him  Carthdge  y-shew'd, 
And  warned  him  before  of  all  his  graoe,^ 
And  said  him,  what  man,  learned  either  lewd,' 
Thatdoveth  common  profit,^  well  y-thew'd," 
He  should  unto  a  blissful  placB  wend," 
Where  as  the  joy  is  without  any  end. 

Then  asked  he,'  if  folk  that  here  be  dead 
Have  life,  and  dwelling,  in  another  place  ? 
And  Africane  said,  "  Yea,  withoute  dread  ; "  8 
And  how  our  present  worldly  lives'  space 
Meant  but  a  manner  death,'  what  way  we  trace ; 
And  rightful  folk  should  go,  after  they  die, 
To  Heav'n ;  and  showed  him  the  galax^. 

Then  show'd  he  him  the  little  earth  that 
here  is, 
To  regard  of  i"  the  heaven's  quantity ; 
And  after  show'd  he  him  the  ning  spheres  ;'i 
And  after  that  the  melody  heard  hfe, 
That  Cometh  of  those  spheres  thricg  three. 
That  wells  of  music  be  and  melody 
In  tjiis  world  here,  and  cause  of  harmony. 

Then  said  he  him,  since  earths  was  so  lite,'^ 
And  full  of  torment  and  of  harde  grace,'' 
That  he  should  not  him  in  this  world  delight. 
Then  told  he  him,  in  certain  yeares'  space, 
That  ev'ry  star  should  come  into  his  place. 
Where  it  was  first ;  and  all  should  out  of  mind," 
That  in  this  world  is  done  of  all  mankind. 

Then  pray'd  him  Scipio,  to  tell  him  all 
The  way  to  come  into  that  Heaven's  bliss  ; 
And  he  said :  "First  know  thyself  immortal, 
And  look  aye  busily  that  thou  work  and  wiss  '^ 
To  common  profit,  and  thou  shalt  not  miss 
To  come  swiftly  unto  that  place  dear, 
That  full  of  bliss  is,  and  of  soules  clear. '^ 

"  And  breakers  of  the  law,  the  sooth  to  sayn, 
And  likerous  folk,  after  that  they  be  dead. 
Shall  whirl  about  the  world  always  in  pain, 
Till  many  a  world  be  passed,  out  of  dread  ; 
And  then,  forgiven  all  their  wicked  deed. 
They  shaUe  come  unto  that  blissful  place, 
To  which  to  come  God  thee  sende  grace ! " 

-1  Began  to  fail, 

2  Of  the  favour  which  the  gods  would  show  him,  in 
dylivering  Cartilage  into  his  hands. 

3  Ignorant,  uncultured. 
*  The  public  advantage. 

-■j  Possessed  of  noble  qualities,  morally  excellent.  ~ 
6  Go.  7  The  younger  Scipio. 

8  Doubt. 

9  **  Vestra  vero,  quse  dicitur,  vita  mors  est." 
30  By  comparison  with, 

11  The  nine  spheres  are  God,  or  the  highest  heaven, 
constraining  and  containing  all  the  others  ;  the  X!arth, 
around  which  the  planets  and  the  highest  heaven 
revolve ;  and  the  seven  planets  ;  the  revolution  of  all 

'  producing  the  "music  of  the  spheres." 

12  Small.  u  Evil  fortune. 

!■*  Perish  from  memory.       ^  Counsel,  guide  affairs. 

16  Illustrious,  noble;  Latin,  "clarus," 

17  Taketit  away.  i'  Prepare  myself. 
W  Would  not.  20. Utterly  wearied. 

21  Dreamed.  '  22  Same  garb  or  aspect. 

^  Time.  S4  Charioteer.  26  Chariots. 

26  I'oes.       ^  That  he  di-inks  wine,  as  one  in  health. 


The  day  gan  fallen,  and  the  darkS  night, 
That  reaveth  i'  beastes  from  their  business, 
BereftS  me  my  book  for  lack  of  light, 
And  to  my  bed  I  gan  mo  for  to  dress,  is 
Full  fiU'd  of  thought  and  busy  heaviness  ; 
For  both  I  haddg  thing  which  that  I  n'old,i» 
And  eke  I  had  not  that  thing  that  I  wo'ld. 

But,  finally,  my  spirit  at  the  last, 
Forweary  20  of  my  labour  all  that  day, 
Took  rest,  that  made  me  to  sleepe  fast ; 
And  in  my  sleep  I  mette,2i  as  that  I  say, 
How  Africane,  right  in  the  self  array  ^^ 
That  Scipio  him  saw  before  that  tide,^ 
Was  come,  and  stood  right  at  my  beddg's  side. 

The  weary  hunter,  sleeping  in  his  bed, 
To  wood  against  his  mind  goeth  anon  ; 
The  judgg  dreameth  how  his  pleas  be  sped ; 
The  carter  2^  dreameth  how  his  cartes  2»  go'n ; 
The  rich  of  gold,  the  knight  fights  with  his  f  one ;  ™ 
The  sicke  mette  he  drinketh  of  the  tun ;  27 
The  lover  mette  he  hath  his  lady  won. 

I  cannot  say,  if  that  the  cause  were. 
For  28 1  had  read  of  Africane  beforn. 
That  mads  me  to  mette  that  he  stood  there ; 
But  thus  said  he ;  "  Thou  hast  thee  so  well  borne 
In  looking  of  mine  old  book  all  to-torn, 
Of  which  Macrobius  raught  not  a  lite,^ 
That  somedeal '"  of  thy  labour  would  I  quite."  '' 

Cytherea,  thou  blissful  Lady  sweet ! 
Thatwiththyfirebranddauntest  when  thee  ^81,32 
That  madest  me  this  sweven''  for  to  mette. 
Be  thou  my  help  in  this,  for  thou  may'st  best ! 
As  wisly  '^  as  I  saw  the  north-north-west. 
When  I  began  my  sweven  for  to  write. 
So  give  me  might  to  rhyme  it  and  endite. 

This  foresaid  Africane  me  henf  anon. 
And  forth  with  him  unto  a  gatS  brought 
Bight  of  a  park,  walled  with  greene  stone  ; 
And  o'er  the  gate,  with  letters  large  y- wrought, 
There  werg  verses  written,  as  me  thought. 
On  either  half,  of  full  great  diSerence, 
Of  which  I  shall  you  say  the  plain  sentence.'^ 

' '  Through  me  men  go  into  the  blissful  place  '^ 
Of  hearte's  heal  and  deadly  woundgp'  cure ; 
Through  me  men  go  unto  the  well  of  grace  j 
Where  green  and  lusty  May  shall  ever  dure  ; 

28  Because. 

29  Kecked  not  a  little ;  which  he  held  in  liigh  esteem. 

30  Some  part.  31  Bepompense. 

32  Conquerest  at  thine  own  pleasure. 

33  Dream. 

34  As  surely ;  the  signiUcance  of  the  poet's  looking  to 
the  NNW.  is  not  plain ;  his  window  .may  have  faceii 
that  way.        35  Took,  caught.  36  Meaning,  sense. 

37  The  idea  of  the  twin  gates,  leading  to  the  Paradise 
and  the  Hell  of  lovers,  may  have  been  taken  from  the 
description  of  the  gates  of  dreams  in  the  Odyssey  and 
the  JSneid  ;  but  the  iteration  of  "  Through  me  men  go  " 
far  more  directly  suggests  the  legend  on  Dante's  gate 
of  Hell  :— 

*'  Per  me  si  va  nella  cittS,  dolente. 
Per  me  si  va  nell'  eterno  dolore ; 
Per  me  si  va  ti-a  la  p^rduta  gente." 
The  famous  line,  "  Lasciate  ognf  speranza,'  voi  che 
entrate  " — "  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here  " — 
is  evidently  paraphrased  in  Chaucer's  words    "Th' 
eschewing  is  the  only  remedy ;"  that  is,  the  sole  hope 
consists  in  the  avoidance  of  that  dismal  gate. 
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This  is  the  way  to  all  good  adventure  ; 

Be  glad,  thou  reader,  and  thy  sorrow  off  cast ; 

All  open  am  I ;  pass  in  and  speed  thee  fast." 

"  Through  me  men  go,"  thus  spake  the  other 
side, 
"  Unto  the  mortal  strokes  of  the  spear. 
Of  which'  disdain  and  danger  is  the  guide ; 
There  never  tree  shall  fruit  nor  leaves  bear ; 
This  stream  you  leadeth  to  the  sorrowful  weir, 
Where  as  the  fish  in  prison  is  all  dry  j  ^ 
Th'  eschewing  is  the  only  remedy." 

These  verses  of  gold  and  azure  written  were, 
On  which  I  gan  astonish'd  to  behold ; 
For  with  that  one  increased  all  my  fear, 
And  with  that  other  gan  my  heart  to  bold ;  ^ 
That  one  me  het,'  that  other  did  me  cold ; 
No  wit  had  I,  for  error,*  for  to  choose 
To  enter  or  fly,  or  me  to  save  or  lose. 

Eight  as  betwixten  adamantes  "  two 
Of  even  weight,  a  piece  of  iron  set, 
Ne  hath  no  might  to  move  to  nor  fro ; 
For  what  the  one  may  hale,  the  other  let ;  * 
So  f  ai'd  I,  that  n'ist  whether  me  was  bet ' 
T'  enter  or  leave,  till  Africane,  my  feuide, 
Me  hent  ^  and  shoVd  in  at  the  gates  wide. 

And  said,  ''It  standeth  written  in  thy  face, 
Thine  error,*  though  thou  tell  it  not  to  me ; 
But  dread  thou  not  to  come  into  this  place  ; 
For  this  writing  is  nothing  meant  by  '  thee, 
iNor  by  none,  but  "•  he  Love's  servant  be ; 
For  thou  of  Love  hast  lost  thy  taste,  I  guess, 
As  sick  man  hath  of  s^eet  and  bitterness. 

"But  natheless,  although  that  thou  be  dull. 
That  thou  canst  not  do,  yet  thou  mayest  see ; 
For  many  a  man  that  may  not  sjtand  a  pull. 
Yet  liies  it  him  at  wrestling  for  to  be. 
And  deeme  "  whether  he  doth  bet,^  or  he ; 
And,  if  thou  haddest  cunning  ^'  to  endite, 
I  shall  thee  showe  matter  of  to  write."  i* 

With  that  my  hand  in  his  he  took  anon," 
Of  which  I  comfort  caught, '^  and  went  in  fast. 
But,  Lord !  so  I  was  glad  and  well-begone !  i" 
For  over  all,^'  where  I  mine  eyen  cast, 
Were  trees  y-clad  with  leaves  that  ay  shall  last, 
Each  in  his  kind,  with  colour  fresh  and  green 
As  emerald,  that  joy  it  was  to  see'n. 

1  A  powerful  though  homely  description  of  tonaent ; 
the  sufferers  beiug  represented  as  fish  enclosed  in  a 
weir  from  whicli  all  the  water  has  been  withdrawn. 

3  Grow  bold,  take  courage.  3  Heated. 

*  Perplexity,  confusion.  5  Magnets. 

6  Whatever  force  the  one  exerts  to  draw,  the  other 
puts  forth  an  equal  force  to  restrain. 

7  Wist  not,  knew  not,  whether  it  was  better  for  me. 

8  Took,  caught. '  9  Has  no  reference  to. 
10  Unless.                            ,  n  Judge. 

u  Better.  '3  gkill. 

M  Of  which  to  write. 

16  Conceived,  took.  16  fortunate,  glad. 

17  Everywhere.  ' 

18  Compare  with  this  catalogue  raisonnS  of  trees  the 
ampler  list  given  by  Spenser  in  "  The  Paerie  Queen," 
book  i.  canto  i.  (page  311).  In  several  instances,  as 
in  *' the  bijilder  oak"  and  "the  sailing  pine,"  the  later 
poet  has  exactly  copied  the  words  of  the  earlier.  In  the 
Kiddle  Ages  the  oak  was  as  distinctively  the  building 

,  timber  on  land,  as  it  subsequently  became  for  the  sea. 

19  Spenser e3q)lains  this  in  paraphrasing  it  into  "the 
vineprop  elm" — because  it  was  planted  as  a  pillar  or 


The  builder  oak  ;  is  and  eke  the  hardy  ash; 
The  pUlar  elm,!'  t^e  coffer  unto  carrain ; 
The  box,  pipe  tree ;  ^^Hhe  holm  to  whippe's  lash ;  ^ 
The  sailing  fir ;  ^  the  cypress  death  to  plain ;  ^ 
The  shooter  yew ;  ^  the  aspe  for  shaf tes  plain ;  '^ 
Th'  olive  of  peace,  and  eke  the  drunken  vine  ; 
The  victor  palm ;  the  laurel,  too,  divine.  ^^ 

A  garden  saw  I,  full  of  blossom'd  boughes, 
Upon  a  river,  in  a  greene  mead. 
Where  as  sweetness  evermore  enow  is, 
With  flowers  white,  blue,  yellow,  and  red. 
And  colds  welle  ^  streames,  nothing  dead, 
That  swamme  full  of  smalle  fishes  light, 
With  finnes  red,  and  scales  silver  bright. 

On  ev'ry  bougli  the  birdes  heard  I  sing, 
With  voice  of  angels  in  their  harmony. 
That  busied  them  th6ir  birdes  forth  to  bring ; 
The  pretty  conies  to  their  play  gan  hie  j  ^ 
And  further  all  about  1  gan  espy 
The  dreadful  2l>  roe,  the  buck,  the  hart,   and 

bind, 
Squirrels,  and  beastes  small,  of  gentle  kind.^" 

Of  irstruments  of  stringes  in  accord 
Heard  I  so  play  a  ravishing  sweetness. 
That  God,  that  Maker  is  of  all  and  Lord, 
Ne  heardg  never  better,  as  I  guess : 
Therewith  a  vrind,  unneth  'i  it  might  be  less. 
Made  in  the  leaves  green  a  noise  soft, 
Accordant  to  ^  the  f owles'  song  on  loft. 

Th'  air  of  the  place  so  attemper  ^^  was, 
That  ne'er  was  there  grievance  ^  of  hot  nor 

cold ; 
There  was  eke  ev'ry  wholesome  spice  and  grass, 
Nor  no  man  may  there  waxe  sick  nor  old : 
Yet^''  was  there  more  joy  a  thousand  fold 
Than  I  can  tell,  or  ever  could  or  might ; 
There  ever  is  clear  day,  and  never  night. 

Under  a  tree,  beside  a  well,  I  sey  ^ 
Cupid  our  lord  his  arrows  forge  and  file ;  *' 
And  at  his  feet  lis  bow  all  ready  lay ; 
And  well  his  daughter  temper'd,  all  the  while, 
Thei  headSa  in  the  well ;  and  with  her  wile 
She  couch'd'5  them  after,  as  they  shoulde  serve 
Some  for  to  slay,  and  some  to  wound  and  kerve.^' 

Then  was  I  ware  of  Fleasance  anon  right, 

pr6p  to  the  vine ;  it  is  called  "  the  coffemnto  carrain," 
or  *'  carrion,"  because  coffins  for  the  dead  were  made 
from  it. 

20  The  box,  tree  used  for  making  pipes  or  horns. 

21  The  holly,  used  for  whip-handles. 

S2  Because  ships'  masts  and  spars  were  made  of  its 
wood. 

23  In  Spenser's  imitation,  "  the  cypress  funeral." 

24  Used  for  bows. 

25  Of  the  aspen,  or  black  poplar,  arrows  were  made. 

26  So  called,  either  because  it  was  Apollo's  tree — 
Horace  says  that  Pindar  is  "  laureSL  donandus  Apolli- 
nail " — or  because  the  honour  whichit  signified,  when 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  poet  or  conqueror,  lifted  a  man 
as  it  were  into  the  rank  of  the  gods. 

27  Fountain.  28  Haste. 
29  Timid.  30  Nature. 

31  Scarcely.  32  in  keeping  with. 

33  Temperate,  mild. 

34  Annoyance,  hurt.  , 

86  Moreover.  36  Saw.  37  Polish. 

'38  She  cunningly  arranged  them  in  order. 
39  Carve,  cut.       . 
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And  of  Array,  Lust,  Beauty, *  and  Gourtes^, 
And  of  the  Craft,  that  can  and  hath  the  might 
To  do  2  by  force  a  wight  to  do  foU^ ; 
Disfigured  2  was  she,  I  will  not  lie  ; 
And  by  himaelf,  tinder  a;i  oak,  I  guess, 
Saw  I  Delight,  that  stood  with  Gentleness.. 

Then  saw  I  Beauty ,1  with  a  nice  attire, 
And  Youths,'  full  of  game  and  jollity, 
Foolhardiness,  Flattery,  and  Desire, 
Messagerie,  and  Meed,  and  other  three ;  ^ 
Their  names  shall  not  here  be  told  for  me : 
And  upon  pillars  great  of  jasper  long 
I  saw  a  temple  of  brass  y-founded  strong. 

And~[all]  about  the  temple  danc'd  alway 
Women  enough,  of  whiche  some  there  were 
Fair  of  themselves,  and  some  of  them  were  gay; 
In  kirtles  all  dishevell'd  *  went  they  there ; 
That  was  their  office''  ever,  from  year  to  year; 
And  on  the  temple  saw  I,  white  and  fair. 
Of  doves  sitting  many  a  thousand  pair.' 

Before  the  temple  door,  full  soberly. 
Dame  Peace  sat,  a  curtain  in  her  hand ; 
And  her  beside,  wonder  discreetely, 
Dame  Patience  sitting  there  I  fand, 
With  face  pale,  upon  a  >''11  of  sand ; 
And  althemext,  within  and  eke  without. 
Behest,'  and  Art,  and  of  their  folk  a  rout.^ 

Within  the  temple,  of  sighes  hot  as  fire 
I  heard  a  swough,'  that  gan  aboute  ren,'" 
Which  sighgs  were  engender'd  with  desire, 
That  made  every  hearte  for  to  bren  " 
Of  newe  flame  ;  and  well  espied  I  then, 
That  aU  the  cause  of  sorrows  that  they  dree  ^ 
Came  of  the  bitter  goddess  Jealousy. 

The  God  Pii%)us  ^  saw  I,  as  I  went 
Within  the  temple,  in  sov'reign  place  stand. 

Beauty  is  twice  Included  in  this  list  of  Love's 
courtiers ;  in  a  similar  list  given  in  the  description  of 
Venus'  temple  (The  Knight's  Tale,  page  35),  IBeauty 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  line  with  Youth ;  and,  if  we 
retain  the  same  association  in  the  present  passage, 
"Hope"  may  be  read  for  the  first  "Beauty,"  with 
advantage  to  the  metre  and  to  the  completeness  of  the 
list.  If  Chaucer  had  any  special  trio  of  courtiers  in 
his  mind  when  he  excluded  so  many  names,  we  may 
suppose  them  to  be  Charms,  Sorcery,  and  Leasings, 
who,  in  The  Knight's  Tale,  come  after  Bawdry  and 
Biches — ^to  whom  Messagerie  (the  carrying  of  messages) 
and  Meed  (reward,  bribe)  may  correspond. 
2  MfCke,  cause.  3  Deformed,  or  disguised. 

4  In  tunics,  robes,  all  disordered. 

5  (To  dance  there)  was  their  duty  or  occupation. 

6  The  dove  was  the  bird  sacred  to  Yenus;  hence 
Ovid  enumerates  the  peacock  of  Juno,  Jove's  armour- 
bearing  bird,  "Cythereiadasque  columbas  "  ("  Metam." 
XV.  386).  '  Promise.  0  Crowd. 

9  Confused  murmiiring  noise.  20  Bun. 

11  Bum.  1^  Endure,  suffer. 

13  Pitly  endowed  with  a  place  in  the  Temple  of  Love, 
as  being  the  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  fertility  in 
flocks  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  See  note  18,  page 
111. 

1*  Ovid,  in  the  "Tasti"  (1.  433),  describes  the  con- 
fusion of  Priapus  when,  in  the  night  following  a  feast 
of  sylvan  and  Bacchic  deities,  the  braying  of  the  ass  of 
Silenus  wakened  the  company  to  detect  the  god  in  a 
furtive  amatory  expedition.  19  Endeavour. 

16  Haughty,  lofty ;  Trench,  "hautaln." 

17  Scarcely. 

18  To  "Set,  decline  towards  the  west. 

19  Not  tied  in  a  knot,  loose. 

M  Well  to  my  content ;  from  French,  "  payer,"  to  pay, 
satisfy ;  the  same  word  often  occurs,  in  the  phrases 
"Well  apaid,"  and  " evil  apaid." 


In  such  array,  as  when  the  ass  him  shent " 
With  cry  by  night,  and  with  sceptre- in  hand : 
Full  busily  men  gan  assay  and  fand^" 
TJpon  his  head  to  set,  of  sundry  hue, 
GarlaudSs  fuU  of  freshe  flowers  new. 
And  in  a  privy  corner,  in  disport,' 
Found  I  Venus  'and  her  porter  EioMss, 
That  was  full  noble  and  hautaini'  of  her  port ; 
Dark  was  that  place,  but  afterward  lightness 
I  saw  a  little,  unneth"  it  might  be  less  ; 
And  on  a  bed  of  gold  she  lay  to  rest, 
Till  that  the  bote  sun  began  to  west.is 

Her  gilded  haires  with  a  golden  thread 
T-bounden  were,  untressed,!^  as  she  lay  ; 
And  naked  from  the  breast  unto  the  head       ^ 
Men  might  her  see  ;  and,  soothly  for  to  say, 
The  remnant  cover'd,  welle  to  my  pay,  2° 
Eight  with  a  little  kerchief  of  Valence ;  ''■'^ 
There  was  no  thicker  clothe  of  defence. 

The  place  gave  a  thousand  savours  swoot ;  "^ 
And  Bacchus,  god  of  wine,  sat  her  beside ; 
And  Ceres  next,  that  doth  of  hunger  boot ;  ^ 
And,  as  I  said,  amiddSs  ^  lay  Cypride,^ 
To  whom  on  knees  the  younge  folke  cri«d 
To  be  their  help  :  but  thus  I  let  her  Ue,^' 
And  farther  in  the  temple  gan  espy, 

That,  in  despite  of  Dian£  the  chaste, 
Fall  many  a  bowe  broke  hung  on  the  wall. 
Of  maidens,  such  as  go  their  time  to  waste 
In  her  service  :  and  painted  over  all 
Of  many  a  story,  of  which  I  touche  shall 
A  few,  as  of  Calist',  and  Atalant',  '^ 
And  many  a  maid,  of  which  the  name  I  want. 

Semiramis,^  Canaoe,^'  and  Hercules,^ 
Biblis,'^  Did6,  Thisbe  and  PjTamus,'^ 
Tristram,  Isoude,''  Paris,  and  AcMlles,^ 

SI  Yalentia,  in  Spain,  was  famed  for  the  fabrication  of 
fine  and  transparent  stuffs.  22  Sweet. 

23  Jtifords  the  remedy  for,  relieves,  hunger ;  the  ob- 
vious reference  is  to  the  proverbial  "  Sine  Cerere  et 
Libero  friget  Venus,"  quoted  in  Terence,  "Eunuchus," 
act  iv.  scene  v.  ^^  In  the  midst. 

25  Yenus;  called  "Cypria,"  or  "Cypris,"  from  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  in  which  her  worship  was  especially 
celebrated.  26  Left  her  lying. 

27  Per  their  stories,  see  note  9,  page  37 ;  and  note  I, 
page  387. 

28  Queen  of  Ninns,  the  mythical  founder  of  Babylon ; 
Ovid  mentions  her,  along  with  'Lais,  as  a  type  of 
voluptuousness,  in  his  "Amores,"i.  5,  H. 

29  Canace,  daughter  of  ^olus,  is  named  in  the  prologue 
to  The  Man  of  Law's  Tale  (page  61)  as  one  of  the  ladies 
whose  "  cursed  stories  "  "Chaucer  refrained  from  writ- 
ing. She  loved  her  brother  Macareus,  and  was  slain 
by  her  father.  ' 

30  Who  was  conquered  by  his  love  for  Omphale,  and 
spun  wool  for  her  in  a  woman's  dress,  while  she  wore 
his  lion's  skin. 

31  Who  vainly  pursued  her  brother  Caunus  with  her 
love,  till  she  was  changed  to  a  fountain;  Ovid,  "Me- 
tam." lib.  ix. 

32  The  Babylonian  lovers,  whose  death,  through  the 
error  of  Pyramus  in  fancying  that  a  lion  had  slain  his. 
mistress,  forms  the  theme  of  the  interjlude  in  the  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream." 

33  Sir  Tristram  was  oneofthemost  famous  among  the 
knights  of  King  Arthur,  and  La  Belle  Isoude  was  his 
mistress.  Their  story  is  mixed  up  with  the  Arthurian 
romance  ;  but  it  was  also  the  subject  of  separate  treat- 
ment, being  among  the  most  popular  of  the  Middle 
Age  legends. 

8*  Achilles  is  reckoned  aidong  Love's  conquests,  be- 
cause, according  to  some  traditions,  he  loved  Polyxena, 
the  daughter  of  Priam,  who  was  promised  to  him  if  bs 
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Helena,  Cleopatra,  Trbilus, 

Scylla,^  and  eke  the  mother  of  Eomulus  ;  2 

All  theae  were  painted  on  the  other  side, 

And  all  their  love,  and  in  what  plight  they  died. 

When  I  wag  come  again  iijto  the  place 
That  I  of  spake,  that  was  so  sweet  and  green, 
Forth  walk'd  I  then,  myselfe  to  solace : 
Then  was  I  ware  where  there  sat  a  queen, 
That,  as  of  light  the  summer  Sunne  sheen 
Fasseth  the  star,  right  so  over  meastire  ' 
She  fairer  was  than  any,  creature. 

And  in  a  lawn,  upon  a  hill  of  flowers, 
Was  set  this  noble  goddess  of  Natflre  ; 
Of  branches  were  her  halles  and  her  bowers 
Y-wrought,  after  her  craft  and  her  measHre  ; 
Nor  was  there  fowl  that  comes  of  engendrfire 
That  there  ne  were  prest,^  in  her  presence, 
To  take  her  doom,'  and  give  her  audience. 

For  this  was  on  Saint  Valentine's  Day, 
When  ev'ry  fowl  cometh  to  choose  her  make,' 
Of  every  kind  that  men  thinken  may ; 
And  then  so  huge  a  noisg  gan  they  make, 
That  earth,  and  sea,  and  tree,  and  ev'iy  lake. 
So  fuU  was,  that  unnethes ''  there  was  space 
For  me  to  stand,  so  full  was  all  the  place. 

And  right  as  Alain,  in  his  Plaint  of  Kind,' 
Deviseth  '  Natfire  of  such  array  and  face ; 
In  such  array  men  mighte  her  {here  find. 
Tliis  noble  Bmperess,  full  of  all  grace. 
Bade  ev'ry  fowle  take  her  owen  place. 
As  they  were  wont  alway,  from  year  to  year. 
On  Saint  VaUntine's  Day  to  stande  there. 

That  is  to  say,  the  fowles  of  ravine '" 
Were  highest  set,  and  then  the  fowles  smale, 
That  eaten  as  them  Nature  would  incline'^ 
A^  worme-f  owl,  of  which  I  tell  no  tale ; 

consented  to  join  the  Trojans;  and,  going  without  arms 
into  Apoilo's  temple  at  Thymbra,  he  was  there  slain  bj 
Palis. 

1  liove-stories  are  told  of  two  maidens  of  this  name ; 
one  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  King  of  Megara,  who,  falling 
in  love  with  Minos  when  he  besieged  the  city,  slew 
her  father  by  pulling  out  the  golden  hair  which  grew^ 
on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  on  which  his  life  and  king- 
dom depended.  Minos  won  the  city,  but  rejected  her 
lore  in  horror.  The  other  Scylla,  from  whom  the  rock 
opposite  to  Oharybdis  was  named,  was  a  beautiful 
maiden,  beloved  by  the  sea-god  G-laucus,  but  changed 
into  a  monster  through-  the  jealousy  and  enchant- 
ments of  Circe, 

2  Silvia,  daughter  and  only  living  child  of  Numitor, 
whom  her  uncle  Amulius  made  a  vestal  virgin,  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  that  his  brother's  descendants 
could  wrest  from  him  the  kingdom  of  Alba  Longa. 
J3ut  the  maiden  was  violated  by  Mars  as  she  went  to 
bring  water  from  a  fountain ;  she  bore  Bomulus  and 
Bemus ;  and  she  was  drowned  in  the  Anio,  while  the 
cradle  with  the  children  was  carried  down  the  stream 
in  safety  to  the  Palatine  Hill,  where  the  she-wolf 
adopted  them.  3  Out  of  all  propoi-tijon. 

*  Were  not  ready;  French,  "  prSt,"    ■ 

5  To  receive  her  jud^ent  or  decision,  .} 

6  Mate,  companion.  7  Scarcely. 

s  Alanua  de  Insulis,  a  Sicilian  poet  and  orator  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  wrote  a  book  ",De  Fianctu  Na- 
tur»"^"  The  Complaint  of  Nature." 
9  Describeth. 
10  The  birds  of  prey. 
u  Which  scholars  well  can  describe. 

12  Oauseth  pain  or  woe. 

13  Orasps,  compresses  ;  .the  falcon  was  borne  on  the 
liand  by  the  highest  personages,  not  merely  in  actual 
sport,  but  to  be  caressed  and  petted,  even  on  occasions 
of  ceremony.    Hence  also  it  is  called  the  "gentle" 


But  waterfowl  sat  lowest  in  the  dale, 

And  fowls  that  live  by  seed  sat  on  the  green. 

And  that  so  many,  that  wonder  was  to  see'n. 

There  mights  men  the.royal  eagle  find, 
That  vrith  his  sharpe  look  pieroeth  the  Siin ; 
And  other  eagles  of  a  lower  kind. 
Of  which  that  clerkes  well  devise  con ;  ^^ 
There  was  the  tyrant  with  his  feathers  dun 
And  green,  I  mean  the  goshawk,   that   doth 

pine'^ 
To  birds,  for  his  outrageous  ravine. 

The  gentle  falcon,  that  with  his  feet  dia- 
traineth  i* 
The  Hnge's  hand ;  the  hardy  sperhawk  "  eke. 
The  quaile's  foe  ;  the  merlion  i'  that  paineth 
Himself  full  oft  the  larkg  for  to  seek ; 
There  was  the  dove,  with  her  eyen  meek ; 
The  jealous  swan,  against^^his  death  that  singeth; 
The  owl  eke,  that  of  death  the  bodS  ^'  bringeth. 

The  crane,  the  giant,  vrith  his  trumpet  soun' ; 
The  thief  the  chough ;  and  eke  the  chatt'ring  pie  ; 
The  scorning  jay ;  ^'  the  eel's  foe  the  heroin ; 
The  false  lapwing,  full  of  treachery ;  i' 
The  starling,  that  the  counsel  can  betray ; 
The  tame  ruddock,'"  and  the  coward  kite ; 
The  cock,'  that  horologe  is  of  thorpes  lite.^ 

The  sparrow,  Venus'  son ;  ^  the  nightingale,^ :, 
That  calleth  forth  the  freshe  leavgs  new ;  ^      ft;'' 
The  swallow,  murd'rer  of  the  bees  smale, 
That  honey  make  of  flowers  fresh  of  hue ; 
The  wedded  turtle,  with  his  hearte  true ; 
The  peacock,  with  his  angel  feathers  bright,; 2* 
The  pheasant,  scomer  of  the  cook  by  night ;  ^ 

The  waker  goose ;  ^  the  cuckoo  ever  unkind  ;^ 
The  popinjay,  full  of  delicacy ;  ^ 

falcon — as  if  its  high  birth  and  breeding  gave  it  a  right 
to  august  society, 
1*  The  bold,  pert,  sparrow-hawk. 

15  Elsewhere  in  the  same  poem  called  "emerlon;" 
French,  "emerillon;"  the  merlin,  a  small  hawk  carried 
by  ladies.  t 

16  Before,  in  anticipation  of. 

17  Message,  omen. 

IS  Scorning  humbler  birds,  out  of  pride  of  his  fine 
plumage. 

19  Full  of  stratagems  and  pretences  to  divert  approach- 
ing danger  from  the  nest  where  her  young  ones  are. 

20  Robin-redbreast. 

21  That  is  the  clopk  of  the  little  hamlets  or  villages. 
2C  Because  sacred  to  Venus. 

S3  Coming  with  the  spring,  the  nightingale  is  charm^ 
ingly  said  to  call  forth  the  new  leaves, 

24  Many-coloured  wings,  like  those  of  peacocks,  were  . 
often  given  to  angels  in  paintings  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  fashion  Spenser  represents 
the  Angel  that  guarded  Sir  Guyon  ("  Faerie  Queen," 
bookii.  canto  vii,  page  388)  as  having  wings  "deckecC'' 
with  diverse  plumes,  like  painted  jay's." 

25  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  not  very  plain  ;  it 
has  been  supposed,  however,  to  refer  to  the  frequent., 
breeding  of  pheasants  at  night  with  domestic  poultry  ^ 
in  the  farmyard— thus  scorning  the  sway  of  the  cock, 
its  rightful  monarch, 

26  Chaucer  evidently  alludes  to  the  passage  in  Ovid 
describing  the  crow  of  Apollo,  which  rivalled  the  spot- 
less doves,.  "Nee  servaturis  vigili  Capitolia  voce  Ce-* 
deret  anseribus" — "nor  would  it  yield  (in  whiteness) 
to  the  geese  destined  with  wakeful  or  vigilant  voice  to 
save  the  Capitol"  ("Metam.,"  ii.  538)  when  about  to 
be  surprised .bj^  the  Gteuls  in  a  night  attack.' 

*J)?7  The  significance  of  this  epithet  is  amply  explained 
by  the  poem  of  "  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale." 
28  The  parrot  full  of  pleasingness. 
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The  drake,  destroyer  of  his  oweri  kind ;  ^ 
The  stork,  the  wreaker  of  adultery ;  ^ 
The  hot  corm6rant,  full  of  gluttony ; ' 
The  raven  and  the  crow,  with  voice  of  care ; ' 
The  throstle  old ;  ^  and  the  frosty  fieldfare,  i^ 

What  should  I  say?    Of  fowls  of  eVry  kind 
That  in  this  world  have  feathers  and  stattire. 
Men  mighten  in  that  place  assembled  find, 
Before  that  noble  goddess  of  Katlire  ; 
And  each  of  them  did  all  his  busy  cure  "> 
Benignely  to  choose,  or  for  to  take. 
By  her  accord,^  his  formel  or  his  make." 

But  to  the  point.    Ifature  held  on  her  hand 
A  formel  eagle,  of  shape  the  gentilest 
That  ever  she  among  her  workes  fand, 
The  most  benign,  and  eke  the  goodliest ; 
In  her  was  ev'ry  virtue  at  its  rest,'" 
So  farforth  that  Nattire  herself  had  bliss 
To  look  on  Jier,  and  oft  her  beak  to  kiss. 

Nature,  the  vicar  of  th'  Almighty  Lord, — 
That  hot,  cold,  heavy,  light,  and  moist,  and  dry, 
Hath  knit,  by  even  number  of  accord, — 
In  easy  voice  began  to  speak,  and  say  : 
"  Fowles,  take  heed  of  my  sentSnoe,^^  I  pray  ; 
And  for  your  ease,  in  f urth'ring  of  your  need. 
As  far  as  I  may  speak,  I  will  me  speed. 

"Ye  know  well  how,  on  Saint  Tal6ntine's  Day, 
By  my  statute,  and  through  my  governance, 
,  Ye  choose  your  mates,  and  after  fly  away 
With  them,  aa  I  you  pricks  with  pleasSnce  j  '^ 
But  nathless,  as  by  rightful  ordinance. 
May  I  not  let,''  for  all  this  world  to  win, 
But  he  that  most  is  worthy  shall  begin. 

"  The  tercel  eagle,  as  ye  know  full  weel, " 
The  fowl  roySl,  above  you  all  in  degree. 
The  wise  and  worthy,  secret,  true  as  steel. 
The  which  I  formed  have,  as  ye  may  see, 
In  ev'ry  part,  as  it  best  liketh  me, — 
It  needeth  not  his  shape  you  to  devise,'^ — 
He  shall  first  choose,  and  speaken  in  his  guise.'° 

"  And,  after  him,  by  order  shall  ye  choose. 
After  your  kind,  evereach  as  you  liketh ; 

1  Of  the  ducklings— which,  if  not  prevented,  he  will 
kill  wholesale. 

s  The  stork  is  conspicuous  for  faithfulness  to  all 
family  obligations,  devotion  to  its  young,  and  care  of 
its  parent  birds  in  their  old  age.  Mr  Bell  quotes  from 
Bishop  Stanley's  "History  of  Birds"  alittle  story  which 
pecoliarly  justifies  the  special  character  Ohaucer  has 
given : — "  A  French  surgeon,  at  Smyrna,  wishing  to 
procure  a  stork,  and  finding  great  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  veneration  in  which  they  are  held  by  the 
Turks,  stole  all  the  eggs  out^f  a  nest,  and  replaced  them 
with  those  of  a  hen:  in  process  of  time  the  young 
chickens  came  forth,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  Mr 
and  Mis  Stork.  In  a  short  time  Mr  S.  went  off,  and  was 
not  seen  for  two  or  three  days,  when  he  rethmed  with 
an  immense  crowd  of  his  companions,  who  all  assembled 
in  the  place,  and  formed  a  circle,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  numerous  spectators  whom  so  unusual  an  occurrence 
had  collected.  Mrs  Stork  was  brought  forward  into  the 
midst  of  the  circle,  and,  after  some  consultation,  the 
whole  fiock  fell  upon  her  and  tore  her  to  pieces  ;  after 
which  they  immediately  dispersed,  and  the  neat  was 
entirely  abandoned."   - 

3  The  cormorant  feeds  upon  fish,  so  voraciously,  that 
when  the  stomach  is  crammed  it  will  often  have  the 
gullet  and  bill  likewise  full,  awaiting  the  digestion  of 
the  rest. 

^  So  called  from  the  evil  omens  supposed  to  be 
afforded  by  their  harsh  cries. 


And  as  your  hap ''  is,  shall  ye  win  or  lose ; 
But  which  of  you  that  love  most  entriketh.'S 
God  send  him  her  that  sorest  for  Tiitn  siketh."  i* 
And  therewithal  the  tercel  gan  she  oaU, 
And  said,  "  My  son,  the  choice  is  to  thee  fall. 

"  But  natheless,  in  this  condition 
Must  be  the  choice  of  ev'reaoh  that  is  here, 
That  she  agree  to  hia  electi6n, 
MThoso  he  be,  that  shoul(JS  be  her  fere  ;20 
This  is  our  usage  ay,  from  year  to  year ; 
And  whoso  may  at  this  time  have  this  grace. 
In  blissful  time''  he  came  into  this  place." 

With  head  inclin'd,  and  with  full  humble 

cheer,  ^2 
This  royal  tercel  spake,  and  tarried  not : 
"Unto  my  sov'reigu  lady,  and  not  my  fere,^ 
I  chose  and  choose,  with  will,'  and  heart,  and 

thought. 
The  formel  on  your  hand,  so  well  y-wrought. 
Whose  I  am  all,  and  ever  will  her  serve, 
Do  what  her  list,  to  do  me  live  or  sterve.^ 
"  Beseeching  her  of  mercy  and  of  grace. 
As  she  that  is  my  lady  sovereign. 
Or  let  me  die  here  present  in  this  place, 
For  certes  long  may  I  not  live  in  pain ; 
For  in  my  heart  is  carven  ev'ry  vein :  ^ 
Having  regard  only  unto  my  truth. 
My  deare  heart,  have  on  my  woe  some  ruth.^ 

"And  if  that  I  be  found  to  her  untrue, 
Disobeis^nt,^  or  wilful  negligent, 
Avaunter,  or  in  process  love  a  new,^' 
I  pray  to  you,  this  be  my  judgement, 
That  with  these  fowles  I  be  all  to-rent,  ^- 
That  ilke  ^^  day  that  she  me  ever  find 
To  her  untrue,  or  in  my  guilt  unkind. 

"  And  since  none  loveth  her  so  well  as  I, 
Although  she  never  of  love  me  behet,^' 
Then  ought  she  to  be  mine,  through  her  mero^  ; 
For  other  bond  can  I  none  on  her  knit ;  ^ 
For  weal  or  for  woe,  never  shall  I  let "' 
To  servg  her,  how  far  so  that  she  wend  ;^ 
Say  what  you  list,  my  tale  is  at  an  end." 

5  tong-lived. 

6  Which  visits  this  country  only  in  hard  wintry 
weather. 

7  Care,  pains.  8  Consent. 

9  Female  or  mate;  "formel,"  strictly  or  originally 
applied  to  the  female  of  the  eagle  and  hawk,  is  here 
used  generally  of  the  female  of  all  birds  ;  "tercel"  is 
the  corresponding  word  applied  to  the  male. 

10  At  its  highest  point  of  excellence — so  that  it  rested, 
unable  to  proceed  farther. 

''  Opinion,  discourse. 

12  Inspire  you  with  pleasure.  is  Hinder. 

1*  Well.  '^  Describe.  ' 

16  In  his  own  way.  i'  Fortune. 

18  Entangles,  ensnares ;  French,  "  intriguer,"  to  per- 
plex; hence  "intricate."  19  Sigheth. 

20  Companion,  mate.  21  In  a  happy  hour. 

S2  Demeanour. 

23  Not  my  mate  merely,  but  my  queen. 

24  Let  hffr  do  what  she  will,  to  make  me  live  or  die. 

25  Every  vein  in  my  heart  is  wounded  with  love. 

26  Compassion.  27  Disobedient. 

28  (If  I  should  be  found)  a  bragger  (of  her  favours)  or 
In  process  (of  time)  should  love  a  new  (!ady). 

29  Kent  in  pieces.  30  Tory,  self-same. 

31  Made  me  promise  of  love. 

32  For  I  can  bind  her  by  no  other  obligation. 

33  Cease,  &il. 
3*  Go. 


POEMS  OF  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 


EigHt  as  the  freslie  redde  rose  new 
Against  the  summer  Svmue  coloar'd  is, 
Eight  so,  for  shame,  all  waxen  gan  the  hue 
Of  this  formal,  when  she  had  heard  all  this ; 
Neither  she  answer'd  well,  nor  said  amiss,! 
So  sore  abashed  was  she,  till  Nattire 
Said,    "Daughter,    dread   you   not,    I   you 
.assure."  2 

Another  tercel  eagle  spake  anon. 
Of  lower  kind,  and  said  that  should  not  be ; 
"  I  love  her  better  than  ye  do,  by  Saint  Jolm ! 
Or  at  the  least  I  love  her  as  well  as  ye, 
And  longer  have  her  serv'd  in  my  degree ; 
And  if  she'  should  have  loVd  for  long  loving. 
To  me  alone  had  been  the  guerdoning.* 

"  I  dare  eke  say,  if  she  me  finde  false. 
Unkind,  jangl&e,*  rebel  in  any  wise, 
Or  jealous,  do  me  hange  by  the  halse ; ' 
And  but  ^  I  bears  me  in  her  service 
As  well  ay  as  my  wit  can  me  suffice. 
From  point  to  point,  her  honour  for  to  save. 
Take  she  my  life  and  all  the  good  I  have." 

A  thirde  tercel  eagle  answer'd  tho :  ^ 
"Now,  Sirs,  ye  see  the  little  leisure  here ; 
For  ev'ry  fowl  cries  out  to  be  ago 
Forth  with  his  mate,  or  with  his  lady  dear ; 
And  eke  Natlire  herselfe  will  not  hear. 
For  tarrying  her,  not  half  that  I  would  say  ;• 
And  but  ^  I  speak,  I  must  for  sorrow  dey.^ 

"  Of  long  service  avaunt  I  me  no  thing. 
But  as  possible  is  me  to  die  to-day. 
For  woe,  as  he  that  hath  been  languishing 
This  twenty  winter ;  and  well  happen  may 
A  man  may  serve  better,  and  more  to  pay,' 
In  half  a  year,  although  it  were  no  more. 
Than  some  man  doth  that  served  hathfuU  yore.'" 

"  I  say  not  this  by  me,  for  that  I  can 
Do  no  service  that  may  my  lady  please ; 
But  I  dare  say,  I  am  her  truest  man,^ 
As  to  my  doom,^  and  fainesf  would  her  please ; 
At  shorts  words,"  until  that  death  me  seize, 
I  will  be  hers,  whether  I  wake  or  winfc, 
And  true  in  all  ttat  hearte  may  bethink.'' 

Of  all  my  life,  since  that  day  I  was  bom. 
So  gentle  plea,!^  in  love  or  other  thing, 
Ne  hearde  never  no  man  me  beforn; 
Whoso  that  hadde  leisure  and  cunning  ^^ 
For  to  rehearse  their  cheer  and  their  speaking : 
And  from  the  morrow  gan  these  speeches  last, 
TUl  downward  went  the  Suime  wonder  fast. 

The  noise  of  fowles  for  to  be  deliver'd'' 
So  loude  rang,  "  Save  done  and  let  us  wend,"  ^^ 
That  well  ween'd  I  the  wood  had  aU  to-shiver'd : 

1  She  answered  nothing,  either  well  or  ill. 

2  Confirm,  support.  ,  3  Reward. 

4  A  vain  or  boastful  talker. 

5  Make  me  be  hanged  by  the  neck. 

6  miess.  '  Then.  8  Die. 
~  9  Satisfaction,    gee  note  20,  page  219. 

10  For  a  long  time. 

11  Ijlegeman,  servant,  to  do  her  homage. 

12  Judgment;  13  Most  gladly  of  all. 

M  In  one  word.  15  Excellent,  noble  pleading. 

16  Skill,  ability.  W  Set  ftee  to  depart. 

18  00.  59  Buin.  ao  Proot 

n  All  this  is  worthless,  nseless. 


"Come  off!"  they  cried;  "alas!  ye  will  us 

shend ! ^ 
When  wiU  your  curseS  pleading  have  an  end  ? 
How  should  a  judge  either  party  believe. 
For  yea  or  nay,  withouten  any  preve  V^" 

The  goose,  the  duck,  and  the  cuckoo  al8&, 
So  cried   'tkeke,  keke,"  "cuckoo,"  "queke 

queke,"  high. 
That  through  mine  ears  the  noise  wente  tho.' 
The  goose  said  then,  "  AU  this  n'is  worth  a  fly!  ^ 
But  I  can  shape  ^  hereof  a  remedy ; 
And  I  wiU  say  my  verdict,  fair  and  swith,^* 
For  waiter-fowl,  whoso  be  wroth  or  blith."  ^ 

"  And  I  for  worm-fowl,"  said  the  fool  ouokbw ; 
"  For  I  will,  of  mine  own  authority, 
For  common  speed,^  take  on  me  the  charge  now ; 
For  to  deliver  us  is  great  charity." 
"  Te  may  abide  a  while  yet,  pardie,"^^ 
Quoth  then  the  turtle ;  "  if  it  be  your  will 
A  wight  may  speak,  it  were  as  good  be  still. 

"  I  am  a  seed-fowl,  one  th'  unworthiest. 
That  know  I  well,  and  the  least  of  cunning ; 
But  better  is,  that  a  wight's  tongue  rest, 
Than  entremettB  him  of  ^'  such  doing 
Of  which  he  neither  rede  ^  can  nor  sing ; 
And  who  it  doth,  full  foul  himself  accloyeth,'^ 
For  office  uncommanded  *"  oft  annoyeth." 

Natflre,  which  that  alway  had  an  ear 
To  murmur  of  the  lewedness  behind, 
Withfacond^!  voice  said,  "Hold  your  tongues 

there. 
And  I  shall  soon,  I  hope,  a  counsel  find, 
Tou  to  deliver,  and  from  this  noise  unbind  j 
I  charge  of  ev'ry  flock  ^^  ye  shall  one  call. 
To  say  the  verdict  of  you  fowles  all." 

The  teroelet  ^  said  then  in  this  mann^re : 
"  Full  hard  it  were  to  prove  it  by  reas6n^ 
Who  loveth  best  this' gentle  formel  here ; 
For  ev'reach  hath  such  replioati6n,3^ 
That  by  skilles  may  none  be  brought  adown ; '' 
I  cannot  see  that  arguments  avail; 
Then  seemeth  it  that  there  must  be  battSUe."  ^ 

"  All  ready ! "  quoth  those  eagle  tercels  tho ;' 
"  Nay,  Sirs !  "  quoth  he ;  "  ii  that  I  durst  it  say, 
Ye  do  me  wrong,  my  tale  is  not  y-do,  ^ 
For,  Sirs, — and  take  it  not  agrief,S8 1  pray, — 
It  may  not  be  as  ye  would,  in  this  way : 
Ours  is  the  voice  that  have  the  charge  in  hand. 
And  to  the  judges'  doom  ye  muste  stand.^^ 

' '  And  therefore  '  Peace ! '  I  say ;  as  to  my  wit, ' 
Me  woulde  think,  how  that  the  worthiest 
Of  knighthood,  and  had*"  longest  used  it. 
Most  of  estate,  of  blood  the  gentilest. 


23  Speedily, 

S5  Despatch ;  advantage. 


22  Devise.    ' 
24  content,  glad. 

26  Traly ;  by  God. 

27  Meddle  with;  French,  "entremettre,"  to  interfere 

28  Counsel.  29  Embarrasseth. 

so  Ofiacioua  performance  of  uncommanded  service. 
31  Blonuent,  fluent.  38  Class  of  fowl. 

33  Male  hawk.  34  Reply. 

35  By  arguments  may  none  be  overcome. 

36  That  the  tercels  must  fight  for  the  formel. 

37  Done.  SB  Be  not  offended. 

39  Ye  must  abide  by  the  judges'  decision. 

40  (The  one  that)  had. 
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Were  fitting  most  for  her,  if  that  her  lest ;  1 
And  of  these  three  she  knows  herself,  I  trow,^ 
Whioh  that  he  be ;  for  it  is  light '  to  knowl" 

.  The  water-f owles  have  their  heades  laid 
■  Together,  and  of  short  advisement,* 
When  evereach  his  verdict  had  y-said 
They  saide  soothly  all  by  one  assent, 
How  that  "The  goosS  with  the  faoond  gent," 
That  BO  desired  to  pronounce  our  need,^ 
Shall  tell  our  tale ; "  and  prayed  God  her  speed. 

And  for  those  water-f owlSs  then  began 
The  goose  to  speak,  and  in  her  cackeling 
She  saide,  "Peace,  now!  take  keep  ev'ry  man. 
And  hearken  what  reason  1  shall  forth  bring  ; 
My  wit  is  sharp,  I  love  no  tarrying ; 
I  say  I  rede  him,  though  he  were  my  brother. 
But '  she  will  love  him,  let  him  love  another ! " 

"  Lo  !  here  a  perfect  reason  of  a  goose ! " 
■  Quoth  the  sperhawke.  8    "  JSTe ver  may  she  thS  !  s 
Lo  !  such  a  thing  'tis  t'  have  a  tonguS  loose ! 
Now,  pardie  !  fool,  yet  were  it  bet  1°  for  thee 
Have  held  thy  peace,  than  showed  thy  nioel^ ; " 
It  lies  not  in  his  wit,  nor  in  his  will. 
But  sooth  is  said,  a  fool  cannot  be  still." 

The  laughter  rose  of  gentle  fowles  all ; 
And  light  anon  the  seed-fowls  chosen  had, 
The  turtle  true,  and  gan  her  to  them  call. 
And  prayed  her  to  say  the  soothe  sad.^ 
Of  this  mattere,  and  asked  what  she  rad ;  ^' 
And  she  answ^r^d,  that  plainly  her  intent 
She  woulde  show,  and  soothly  what  she  meant. 

"  Nay !  God  forbid  a  lover  shoulde  change  ! " 
The  turtle  said,  and  wax'd  for  shame  all  red  : 
"  Though  that  his  lady  evermore  be  strange," 
Yet  let  TiiiTi  serve  her  ay,  tUl  he  be  dead ; 
For,  sooth,  I  praise  not  the  goose's  rede ;  ^' 
For,   though  she  died,   I  would  none   other 

miake;^' 
I  wiU  be  hers  till  that  the  death  me  take." 

""Well  bourded!"!'  q^oth  the  ducke,  "by 
my  hat ! 
That  men  should  loven  alway  causeless. 
Who  can  a  reason  find,  or  wit,  in  that ! 
-  Danceth  he  merry,  that  is  mirtheless  ? 
Who.  shoulde  reck  of  that  is  reckeless  ?  ^ 
Yea !  queke  yet,"  quoth  the  duck,  "  full  well 

and  fair ! 
There  be  more  starrgs,  God  wot,  than  a  pair ! "  ^ 


I  If  sbe  pleased. 

s  BeUeve,  am  sore.  3  Easy, 

4  After  brief  deliberation. 

6  Befined,  flowing  eloquence;  Latin,  "fiicundia." 

6  Pronounce  upon  our  business. 

7  Unless.  '  Sparrowhawk. 
9  Thrive.                                    10  Better. 

II  Poolisliness.  '^  The  serious  truth. 

13  From  *  *  rede ; "  counselled. 

14  Disdainful,  uncomplying. 

15  Counsel,  opinion.  is  Mate. 
17  A  pretty  jolce! 

IS  Who  should  care  for  one  that  has  no  care  for  himr, 

19  The  duck  exhorts  the  contending  lovers  to  be  of 
light  heart  and  sing,  for  abundance  of  other  ladies  were 

V  at  their  command. 

20  In  the  crowd.  21  Quickly. 

'■     82  Single,  aIon%;  the  same  word  originally  as  "sullen," 

■li   ^  See  note  IS,  page  220. 

ft  •-,  M  The  cuckoo  is  distinguislfed  by  its  habit  of  laying 


"  Now  fy,  churl ! "  quoth  the  gentle  tercelet, 
"  Out  of  the  dunghill  came  that  word  aright ; 
Thou  canst  not  see  which  thing  is  well  beset ; 
Thou  far'st  by  love,  as  owlSs  do  by  light, — 
The  day  them  blinds,  full  well  they  see  by  night ; 
Thy  kind  is  of  so  low  a  wretchedness. 
That  what  love  is,  thou  canst  not  see  nor  guess." 

Then  gan  the  cuckoo  put  him  forth  in  press,'" 
For  fowl  that  eateth  worm,  and  said  belive  :  ^ 
"  So  I,"  quoth  he,  "may  have  my.mate  in  peace, 
I  recke  not  how  longe  that  they  strive. 
Let  each  of  them  be  solain  ^^  all  their  life  ; 
This  is  my  rede,^'  since  they  may  not  accord  ; 
This  shorts  lesson  needeth  not  rec6rd." 

"Tea,  have  the  glutton  fiU'd  enough  his 

paunch. 
Then  are  we  well ! "  saide  the  emerlon  ;  ^ 
"Thou  murd'rer  of  theheggsugg,^  on  the  branch 
That  brought  thee  forth,    thou   most  ruefuJ 

glutt6n. 
Live  thou  solain,"'  wormS's  corrupti6n  ! 
For  no  force  is  to  lack  of  thy  nat^e ;  ^ 
Go !  lowed  be  thou,  while  the  world  may  dure ! " 

"Now peace,"  quoth  Nature,  "I  commaude 
here; 
For  I  have  heard  aU  your  opini6n. 
And  in  effect  yet  be  we  ne'er  the  nere.'^ 
But,  finally,  this  is  my  conclusi6n, — 
That  she  herself  shall  have  her  election 
Of  whom  herjlist,''  whoso  be  wroth  or  bUth  •,'^ 
Him  that  she  chooseth,  he  shall  her  have  as 
swith.29 

"  For  since  it  may  not  here  discussed  be 
Who  loves  her  best,  as  said  the  tercelet, 
Thei^  wiU  I  do  this  favour  t'  her,  that  she 
Shall  have  light  him  on  whom  her  heart  is  set, 
And  he  her,  that  his  heart  hath  on  her  knit : 
This  judge  I,  Nature,  for  ^  I  may  not  lie 
To  none  estate  ;  I  have  none  other  eye."- 

"But  as  for  counsel  for  to  choose  a  make. 
If  I  were  Beason,  [certes]  then  would  I 
OounsailS  you  the  royal  tercel  take. 
As  saith  the  tercelet  full  skilfully,  8' 
As  for  the  gentilestj  and  most  worthy. 
Which  I  have  wrought  so  well  to  my  pleasSnce, 
That  to  you  it  ought  be  a  suffisancft"  ^ 

With  dreadful^  voice    the  formel  her  an- 
sw^r'd : 

its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  and  smaller  birds,  such  as 
the  hedge-sparrow  ('*  heggsugg") ;  and  its  young,  when 
hatched,  throw  the  eggs  or  nestlings  of  the  true  parent 
bird  out  of  the  nest,  thus  engrossing  the  mother's  entire 
care^  The  crime  on  which  the  emerlon  comments  so 
sharply,  is  explained  by  ,the  migratory  habits  of  the 
cuckoo,  which  prevent  its  bringing  up  its  own  young  > 
and  nature  has  provided  facilities  for  the  crime,  by 
furnishing  the  young  bird  with  a  peculiarly  strong  and 
broad  back,  indented  by  a  hollow  in  which  the  sparrow's 
egg  is  lifted  till  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  nest. 

25  The  loss  of  a  bird  of  your  depraved  nature  is  no 
matter  of  regret. 

M  Nearer.  27  She  pleaaes. 

28  Adverse  or  willing ;  angry  or  glad. 

29  Immediately.  30  Because. 
81  I  can  see  the  matter  in  no  other  light. 

32  Seasonably. 

33  It  should  satisfy  you  (to  have  hinl  fdr  your  mate.) 
31  Full  ot  dread,  timid. 


t 
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"  My  rightful  lady,  goddess  of  Natlire, 
Sooth  is,  that  I  am  ever  under  your  yerd,^ 
As  is  every  other  creatfire. 
And  must  be  yours,  while  that  my  life  may 

dure ; 
And'  therefore  grants  me  my  firste  boon,^ 
^nd  mine  intent  you  will  I  say  right  soon.'' 

"  I  grant  it  you,"  said  she ;  and  right  anon 
This  formel  eagle  spake  in  this  degree : ' 
"Almighty  queen,  until  this  year  be  done 
I  aske  respite  to  advise  me  ; 
And  after  that  to  have  my  choice  all  free*; 
This  is  aU  and  some  that  I  would  speak  and  say  ; 
Ye  get  no  more,  although  ye  do  me  dey.* 

"  I  will  not  serve  Venus,  nor  Cupide, 
For  sooth  as  yet,  by  no  manner  [of]  way." 
"Now  since  it  may  none  other  ways  betide,"^ 
Quoth  Dame  Natiire,  "  there  is  no  more  to  say ; 
Then  would  I  that  these  fowles  were  away. 
Each  with  his  mate,  for  longer  tarrying  here." 
And  said  them  thus,  as  ye  shall  after  hear. 

"  To  you  speak  I,  ye  tercels,"  quoth  Nature ; 
"  Be  of  good  heart,  and  serve  her  alle  three ; 
A  year  is  not  so  longe  to  endure  ; 
And  each  of  you  pain  him  ^  in  his  degree 
For  to  do  well,  for,  God  wot,  quit  is  she 
From  you  this  year,  what  after  so  befall ;' 
This  entremess  is  dressed  ^  for  you  aU." 

And  when  this  work  y-brought  was  to  an  end, 
To  ev'ry  fowle  Nature  gave  his  make. 
By  even  accord,^  and  on  their  way  they  wend :  i" 


And,  Lord  !  the  bliss  and  joyg  that  they  make ! 
For  each  of  them  gan  other  in  his  wings  take. 
And  with  their  neckes  each  gan  other  wind," 
Thanking  alway  the  noble  goddess  of  Kind. 
But  first  were  chosen  fowles  for  to  sing, — 
As  year  by  year  was  alway  their  usSnce,^ — 
To  sing  a  roundel  at  their  departing. 
To  do  to  Nature  hdnour  and  pleas&nce ; 
The  note,  I  trowB,  maked  was  in  France ; 
The  wordes  were  such  as  ye  may  here  find 
The  nexte  verse,  as  I  h^ve  now  in  mind : 

Qni  iien  aime,  tard  oublie.^ 

"  Now  welcome  summer,  with  thy  sunnes  soft. 
That  hast  these  winter  weathers  overshake  ;^* 
Saint  Valentine,  thou  art  full  high  on  loft, 
Which  driest  away  the  longg  nightes  blake  ;  ^ 
Thus  singe  smalle  fowles  for  thy  sake : 
"Well  have  they  cause  for  to  gladden  '^  oft, 
Since  each  of  them  recover'd  hath  his  make  j" 
Full  blissful  may  they  sing  when  they  awake." 

And  with  the  shouting,  when  their  song  was 
do,i8 
That  the  fowls  maden  at  their  flighf  away, 
I  woke,  and  other  bookes  took  me  to. 
To  read' upon ;  and  yet  I  read  alway, 
I  hope,  y-wis,  to  reads  so  some  day, 
That  I  shall  meets  something  for  to  fare 
The  bet ; ''  and  thus  to  read  I  will  not  spare. 


THE   FLOWER  AND   THE   LEAF. 


'  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf "  is  pre-eminently  one  of  those  poems  by  which  Chaucer  may  be 
triumphantly  defended  against  the  charge  of  licentious  coarseness,  that,  founded  upon  his 
faithful  representation  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  daily  life  and  speech  of  his  own  time, 
in  "The  Canterbury  Tales,"  are  sweepingly  advanced  against  his  works  at  large.  In  an 
allegory — rendered  perhaps  somewhat  cumbrous  by  the  detail  of  chivalrio  ceremonial,  and 
the  heraldic  minuteness,  which  entered  so  liberally  into  poetry,  as  into  the  daily  life  of  the 
classes  for  whom  poetry  was  then  written — Chaucer  beautifully  enforces  the  lasting  advan- 
tages of  purity,  valour,  and  faithful  love,  and  the  fleeting  and  disappointing  character  of 
mere  idle  pleasure,  of  sloth  and  listless  retirement  from  -the  battle  of  life.  In  the  "  season 
sweet  "of  spring,  which  the  great  singer  of  Middle  Age  England  loved  so  well,  a  gentle- 
woman is  supposed  to  seek  sleep  in  vain,  to  rise  "  about  the  springing  of  the  gladsome  day," 
and,  by  an  unfrequented  path  in  a  pleasant  grove,  to  arrive  at  an  arbour.  Beside  the 
arbour  stands  a  medlar-tree,  in  which  a  Goldfinch  sings  passing  sweetly ;  and  the  Nightin- 


1  "Under  your  rod,  or  government, 

3  Request,  favour.  •     3  Manner. 

4  Though  ye  slay  me.  5  Happen. 

6  Strive. 

7  Whatsoever  may  after 

8  This  dainty  dish  (entri 


6  Strive.   "  ,    ,       "' 

7  Whatsoever  may  afterwards  happen. 

8  This  dainty  dish  (entremet)  is  prepared  for  you  all 

lITrA  Q    ttiT  amial     fair'     amtaantartt 


10  Wended,  rfent. 
13  Custom,  usage. 


Luemet^  is  preparea  lor  you  a 
9  By  equal,  fair,  agreement. 

11  ISnfnli^    pnfPRil 


alike.  -^  -^ — ,  — „  _„ 

11  Enfold,  caress, 


13  "  Who  well  loves,  late  forgets ;"  the  refrain  of  the 
roundel  inculcates  the  duty,  of  constancy,  which  has 
been  imposed  on  the  three  tercels  by  the  decision  ef  the 
Court. 

1*  Dispersed,  overcome. 

15  Black.  16  Be  glad,  make  mirth. 

17  Mate.  18  Done, 

19  Meet  something  (in  my  reading)  by  which  I  shall 
receive  advantage ;  "bet "  contracted  for  "  better." 
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gale  answers  from  a  green  laurel  tree,  with  so  merry  and  ravishing  a  note,  that  the  laidy 
resolves  to  proceed  no  farther,  but  sit  down  on  the  grass  to  listen.  Suddenly  the  sound  of 
many  voices  singing  surprises  her ;  and  she  sees  "  a  world  of  ladies  "  emerge  from  a  grove, 
clad  in  white,  and  Wearing  garlands  of  laurel,  of  agmua  castus,  and  woodbind.  One,  who 
wears  a.  crown  and  bears  a  branch  of  agmis  castus  in  her  hand,  begins  a  roundel,  in  honour 
of  the  Leaf,  which'  all  the  others  take  up,  dancing  and  singing  in  the  meadow  before  the 
arbour.  Soon,  to  the  sound  of  thundering  trumps,  and  attended  by  a  splendid  and  warlike 
retinue,  enter  nine  knights,  in  white,  crowned  like  the  ladies ;  and  after  they  have  jousted 
•a  hour  and  more,  they  alight  and  advance  to  the  ladies.  Each  dame  takes  a  knight  by  the 
I  hand;  and  all  incline  reverently  to  the  laurel  tree,  which  they  encompass,  singing  of 
love,  and  dancing.  Soon,  preceded  by  a  band  of  minstrels,  out  of  the  open  field  comes  a 
lusty  company  of  knights  and  ladies  in  green,  crowned  with  ohapleta  of  flowers ;  and  they 
do  reverence  to  a  tuft  of  flowers  in  th6  middle  of  the  ndeadow,  while  one  of  their  number 
sings  a  bergerette  in  praise  of  the  daisy.  But  now  it  is  high  noon ;  the  sun  waxes  fervently 
hot ;  the  flowers  lose  their  beauty,  and  wither  with  the  heat ;  the  ladies  in  green  are 
scorched,  the  knights  faint  for  lack  of  shade.  Then  a  strong  wind  beats  down  all  the 
flowers,  save  such  as  are  protected  by  the  leaves  of  hedges  and  groves ;  and  a  mighty  storm 
of  -rain  and  hail  drenches  the  ladies  and  knights,  shelterless  in  the  now  flowerless  meadow. 
The  storm  overpast,  the  company  in  white,  whom  the  laurel-tree  has  safely  shielded  from 
heat  and  storm,  advance  to  the  relief  of  the  others  ;  and  when  their  clothes  have  been  dried, 
and  their  wounds  from  sun  and  storm  healed,  tall  go  together  to  sup  with  the  Queen  in 
white — on  whose  hand,  as  they  pass  by  the  arbouTf  the  Nightingale  perches,  while  the 
Goldfinch  flies  to  the  Lady  of  the  Flower.  The  pageant  gone,  the  gentlewoman  quits  the 
arbour,  and  meets  a  lady  in  white,  who,  at  her  request,  unfolds  the  hidden  meaning  of  all 
that  she  has  seen;  "which,"  says  Speght  quaintly,  "is  this:  They  which  honour  the 
Flower,  a  thing  fading  with  every  blast,  are  such  as  look  after  beauty  and  worldly  pleasure. 
But  they  that  honour  the  Leaf,  which  abideth  with  the  root,  notwithstanding  the  frosts  and 
winter  storms,  are  they  which  follow  Virtue  and  during  qualities,  without  regard  of  worldly 
respects."  Mr  Bell,  in  his  edition,  has  properly  noticed  that  there  is  no  explanation  of  the 
emblematical  import  of  the  medlar-tree,  the  goldfinch,  and  the  nightingale.  "  But,"  he 
says,  "  as  the  fruit  of  the  medlar,  to  use  Chaucer's  own  expression  (see  Prologue  to  Eeeve's 
Tale),  is  rotten  before  it  is  ripe,  it  maybe  the  emblem  of  sensual  pleasure,  which  palls 
before  it  confers  real  enjoyment.  The  goldfinch  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  plum- 
age, the  sprightliness  of  its  movements,  and  its  gay,  tinkling  song,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  showy  and  unsubstantial  character  of  frivolous  pleasures.  The  nightingale's 
sober  outward  appearance  and  impassioned  song  denote  greater  depth  of  feeling."  The 
poem  throughout  is  marked  by  the  purest  and  loftiest  moral  tone  ;  and  it  amply  deserved 
t)ryden's  special  recommendation,  "  both  for  the  invention  and  the  moral."  It  is  given 
without  abridgement.]  ■■  '■    , 


"When  that  Phoebus  his  car  of  gold  so  higli 
Had  whirled  up  the  starry  sky  aloft. 
And  in  the  Bull'  was  enter'd  certainly ; 
■When  showers  sweet  of  rain  descended  soft, 
Causing  the  grounde,  f ele  ^  times  and  oft, 
ITp  for  to  give  many  a  wholesome  air, 
And  every  plain  was  y-olothed  fair 

With  newe  green,  and  maketh  smalle  flow'rs 
To  springs  here  and  there  in  field  and  mead ; 
So  very  good  and  wholesome  be  the  show'rs, 
That  they  renewe  what  was  old  and  dead 
In  winter  time ;  and  out  of  ev'ry  seed 
Springeth  the  herbe,  so  that  ev'ry  wight 
Of  thiike  °  seaspn  waxeth  glad  and  light. 

And  I,  so  glad  of  thiike  season  sweet, 
"Was  happed  thus  *  upon  a  certain  night. 
As  I  lay  in  my  bed,  sleep  fuU  unmeet  ° 
Was  unto  me ;  but  why  that  I  not  might 

1  The  sign  of  Xaurus,  which  the  sun  enters  in  May. 
,  2  Many.  8  This. 

4  Was  thus  circumstanced. 
i  Unfit,  uncompliant. 


Best,   I  not   wist ;  for  there  n'  as  ^   earthly 

wight. 
As  I  suppose,  had  more  hearte's  ease 
Than  I,  for  I  n'  had  '  sickness  nor  disease,' 

Wherefore  I  marvel  greatly  of  myself. 
That  1  so  long  withoute  sleepe  lay ; 
And  up  I  rose  three  houres  after  twelf , 
About  the  springing  of  the  [gladsome]  day; 
And  on  I  put  my  gear  ^  and  mine  array, 
And  to  a  pleasant  grove  I  gan  to  pass. 
Long  ere  the  brighte  sun  uprisen  was ; 

In  which  were  oakes  great,  straight  as  a  line, 
Under  the  which  the  grass,  so  fresh  of  hue. 
Was  newly  sprung ;  and  an  eight  foot  or  nine 
Every  tree  well  from  his  fellow  grew, 
With  branches  broad,  laden  with  leaves  new, 
That  sprangen  out  against  the  sunne  sheen ; 
Some  very  red ; '"  and  some  a  glad  light  green  ; 


«  Was  not 
7  Had  not. 
0  Garments. 
10  The  young  oak  leaves  are  red  or  ashen  coloured. 


tl  Distress,  uneasiness. 
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WMoh,  as  me  thought,  was  right  a  pleasant 
sight. 
And  eke  the  birdSs'  songes  for  to  hear 
Would  have  rejoiced  any  earthly  wight ; 
And  I,  that  could  not  yet,  in  no  mann^re. 
Hears  the  nightingale  of  ^  all  the  year, 
FuU  busyjiearkened  with  heart  and  ear, 
If  I  her  voice  perceive  could  anywhere. 

And  at  the  last  a  path  of  little  brede  ^ 
I  found,  that  greatly  had  not  used  be ; ' 
For  it  forgrowen*  was  with  grass  and  weed, 
That  well  unneth  ^  a  wight  it  mighte  see  : 
Thought  I,   "This  path  some  whither  goes, 

pardie !  "  ^ 
And  so  I  f olloVd  [it],  till  it  me  brought 
To  a  right  pleasant  arbour,  well  y-wrought,    . 

That  benched'  was,  and  [aU]  with  turfes  new 
Freshly  y-turf 'd,  whereof  the  greene  grass, 
So  small,  so  thick,  so  short,  so  fresh  of  hue. 
That  most  like  to  green  wool,  I  wot,  it  was ; 
The  hedge  ala&,  that  yeden  in  comp4s3,°    , 
And  closed  in  all  the  greene  herbSre,' 
With  sycamore  was  set  and  eglat^re,'" 

Wreathed  in  fere"  so  weE  and  cunningly, 
That  ev'ry  branch  and  leaf  grew  by  measfire,'^ 
Plain  as  a  board,  of  a  height  by  and  by :  '^ 
I  saw  never  a,  thing,  I  you  ensure, 
So  well  y-done ;  for  ie  that  took  the  cure  " 
To  maken  it,  I  trow  did  all  his  pain 
To  make  it  pass  all  those  that  men  have  seen. 

And  shapen  was  this  arbour,  roof  and  all. 
As  is  a  pretty  parlour ;  and  ala6 
The  hedge  as  thick  was  as  a  castle  wall. 
That  who^  list  without  to  stand  or  go, 
Though  he  would  all  day  pryen  to  and  fro. 
He  should  not  see  if  there  were  any  wight 
Within  or  no ;  but  one  within  well  might 

Perceive  all  those  that  wente  there  without 
Into  the  field,  that  was  on  ev'ry  side 
Cover'd  with  com  and  grass ;  that  out  of  doubt, 
.Though  one  would  seeken  all  the  worlde  wide. 
So  rich  a  fields  could  not  be  espied 
Upon  no  coast,  as  of  the  quantity  j  '^ 
For  of  all  goode  thing  there  was  plenty. 

And  I,  that  all  this  pleasant  sight  [did]  see. 
Thought  suddenly  I  felt  so  sweet  an  air 
Of  the  egl^nterg,  that  certainly 
There  is  no  heart,  I  deem,,  in  such  despair, 
Nor  yet  with  thoughtes  f  reward  and  contrair 
So  overlaid,  but  it  should  soon  have  boot,i' 
If  it  had  ones  felt  this  savour  swoot." 

And  as  I  stood,  and  cast  aside  mine  eye, 
I  was  ware  of  the  fairest  medlar  tree 
That  ever  yet  in  all  my  life  I  seye,^^ 

1  During.  Chaucer  here  again  refers  to  the  super- 
stition, noticed  in  "  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale," 
that  it  was  of  good  omen  to  hear  the  nightingale  before 
the  cuckoo  upon  the  advent  of  both  with  spring. 

3  Breadth.  3  Been. 

4  Overgrown.  5  Scarcely,  with  difSculty. 

6  Of  a  surety. 

7  Furnished  with  seats,  whichhad  been  newly  covered 
with  turf. 

8  Went  all  around;  "yede"  or  "yead,"is  the  old 
form  of  go. 

9  Arbour;  akin  to  " herberow,"  lodging,  shelter, 
w  Eglantine,  sweet-briar, 


As  full  of  blossoms  as  it  mighte  be ; 
Therein  a  goldfinch  leaping  prettily 
From  bough  to  bough ;  and  as  him  list  he  eat 
Here  and  there  of  the  buds  and  flowers  sweet. 

And  to  the  arbour  side  was  Adjoining 
This  fairest  tree,  of  which  I  have  you  told ; 
And  at  the  last  the  bird  began  to  sing 
(When  he  had  eaten  what  he  eate  wo'ld)     -  ' '    " 
So  passing  sweetly,  that  by  many  fold 
It  was  more  pleasant  than  I  could  devise ;"  "V 
And,  when  his  song  was  ended  in  this  wise. 

The  nightingale  with  so  merry  a  note 
Answered  him,  that  all  the  woode  rung. 
So  suddenly,  that,  as  it  were  a  sote, 
I  stood  astound' ;  ^  so  was  I  with  the  song 
Thorough  ravished,  that,  till  late  and  long,^^ 
I  wist  not  in  what  place  I  was,  nor  where ; 
Again,  me  thought,  she  sung  e'en  by  mine  ear. 

Wherefore  I  waited^  about  busily 
On  ev'ry  side,  if  that  I  might  her  see ; 
And  at  the  last  I  gan  full  well  espy 
Where  she  sat  in  a  fresh  green  laurel  tree, 
On  the  further  side,  even  right  by  me. 
That  gave  so  passing  a  delicious  smell. 
According  to  the  eglant&e  full  weU.^ 

Whereof  I  had  so  inly  great  pleastire. 
That,  as  me  thought,  I  surely  ravish'd  was 
Into  Paradise,  where  [as]  my  desire 
Was  for  to  be,  and  no  farther  to  pass. 
As  for  that  day ;  and  on  the  sweete  grass 
I  sat  me  down ;  for,  as  for  mine  intent,^ 
The  birde's  song  was  more  convenient,^ 

And  more  pleasant  to  me,  by  many  fold. 
Than  meat,  or  drink,  or  any  other  thing ; 
Thereto  the  arbour  was  so  fresh  and  cold, 
The  wholesome  savours  eke  so  comforting. 
That,  as  I  deemed,  since  the  beginning 
Of  the  world  was  [there]  never  seen  ere  than^ 
So  pleasant  a  ground  of  none  earthly  man. 

And  as  I  sat,  the  birdes  heark'ning  thus. 
Me  thought  that  I  heard  voices  suddenly. 
The  most  sweetest  and  most  delicious 
That  ever  any  wight,  I  trow  truel^,"' 
Heard  in  their  life ;  for  the  harmony 
And  sweet  accord  was  in  so  good  musike. 
That  the  voices  to  angels'  most  were  Kke. 

At  the  last,  out  of  a  grove  even  by. 
That  was  right  goodly,  and  pleasant  to  sight, 
I  saw  where  there  came,  singing  lustU^, 
A  world  of  ladies ;  but  to  tell  aright 
Their  greate  beauty,  lies  not  in  my  might, 
Nor  their  array ;  nevertheless  I  shall 
Tell  you  a  part,  though  I  speak  not  of  all. 

In  suTCoats  ^8  white,  of  velvet  well  fitting, 
11  Together.  12  Regularly. 

13  Of  the  same  height  side  by  side. 

14  Pains,  care.  15  For  its  abundance  or  fertility, 
16  Kemedy,  relief.  17  Sweet  smell. 

18  Saw.  19  Tell,  describe. 

20  I  stood  astounded  or  stupefied,  like  a  fool— French 
"sot."  ^      ^ 

21  For  a  long  time.  aa  .Watched,  looked. 
23  Agreeing  or  blending  pleasantly  with  the  smell  of 

the  sweet-briar.  M  To  my  mind. 

25  Befitting  my  taste  or  humour,  26  Then, 

27  I  verily  believe. 

28  Upper  robes. 
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They  were  clad,  and  the  seatues  each  one, 
As  it  were  a  manmSre  [of]  garnishing, 
"Was  set  with  emeraldes,  one  and  one, 
By  and  by ;  ^  but  many  a  ri6he  stone  . 
Was  set  upon  the  purfles,^  out  of  doubt. 
Of  collars,  sleeves,  and  traines  round  about ; 

As  greats  pearigs,  round  and  orient,' 
And  diamondes  fine,  and  rubies  red, 
And  many  another  stone,  of  which  I  went^ 
The  namSs  now ;  and  ev'reaoh  on  her  head . 
[Had]  a  rich   fret^  of  gold,  which,  without 

dread," 
Was  full  of  stately  '  riche  stones  set ; 
And  ey'ry  lady  had  a  chapBlet 

Upon  her  head  of  branches  fresh  and  green,^ 
So  well  y- wrought,  and  so  marvellously, 
That  it  was  a  right  noble  sight  to  see'n ; 
Some  of  laurel,  and  some  full  pleasaatly 
Had  ohapelets  of  woodbine ;  and  sadly,' 
Some  of  agiiMS  castua^  waren  also 
Chapelets  fresh ;  but  there  were  many  of  tho'^^ 

That  danced  and  eke  sung  full  soberly ; 
And  all  they  went  in  manner  of  compfcs ;  ^^ 
But  one  there  went,  in  mid  the  company,^ 
Sole  by  herself ;  ,but  all  f  ollow'd  the  pace 
That  she  kept,  whose  heavenly  figar'd  face 
So  pleasant  was,  and  her  well  shap'd  pers6n, 
That  in  beauty  she  pass'd  them  ey'ry  one. 
And  more  richly  beseen,  by  many  fold. 
She  was  als6  in  ev'ry  manner  thing  : 
XTpon  her  head,  full  pleasant  to  behold, 
A  crown  of  golde,  rich  for  any  kiijg ; 
A  branch  of  agnus  castvs  eke  bearing 
In  her  hand,  and  to  my  sight  truely 
She  Lady  was  of  all  that  company. 

And  she  began  a  roundel  ^^  lustily. 
That  "  Suse  lefoyle,  devers  mai"  men  call, 
"Siene  et  monjoly  cceur  est  endormy;"  ^* 
And  then  the  company  answered  all. 
With  voices  sweet  entuned,  and  so  small,^" 
That  me  thought  it  the  sweetest  melody 
That  ever  I  heard  in  my  life,  soothl^.'" 

And  thus  they  camS,  dancing  ai^d  singing. 
Into  the  middest  of  the  mead  each  one, 
Before  the  arbour  where  I  was  sitting ;    ,.  .   ' 
And,  God  wot,  me  thought  I  was  well-begone,^' 
For  then  I  might  advise  ^^  them  one  by  one, 
Who  fairest  was,  who  best  could  dance  or  sing. 
Or  who  most  womanly  was  in  all  thing. 
They  had  not  danced  but  a  little  throw,^ 

I  Side  by  side,  in  a  row. 
3  The  embroidered  edges. 
*  Want ;  cannot  recall. 
6  Donbt. 

s  See  note  15,  page  2U. 
9  Sedately.  1 

10  The  chaste-tree ;  a  kind  of  willow. 

II  Those.  12  In  a  circle.;' 
Pi,, ,! ii8  rrench,  "rondeau;"  a  pong  that  comes  round 
(f^agaan  to  the  verse  with  which  it  opened,  or  that  is 
if^taScen  up  in  turn  by  each  of  the  singers. 
§1*  In  modem  Trench  form,  "  Sous  la  feuille,  dSvers 
^'mpi,  son  et  mon  joli  cceur  est  endonni" — "Und^r  the 
^fcMage,  towards  me,  his  and  my  jolly  heart  Is  gone  to 

sleep." 

16  Fine.  I*  Truly. 

17  Fortunate.  is  Consider. 
19  A  short  time.  '  20  Bent,  divided. 


3  Briljiant. 

9  Band. 

7  Valuable,  noble. 


When  that  I  hearde  far  off,  suddenly,  • 

So  great  a  noise  of  thund'ring  trumpets  blow. 
As  though  it  should  departed  ^  have  the  sky ; 
And  after  that,  within  a  while,  I  sigh,''i 
From  the  same  grove,  where  the  ladies  came  out, 
Of  men  of  armes  coming  such  a  rout,^' 

As'^  all  the  men  on  earth  had  been  assembled 
Unto  that  place,  well  horsed  for  the  nonce ;  ^ 
Stirring  so  fast,  that  all  the  earthe  trembled  ; 
But  for  to  speak  of  riches,  and  of  stones. 
And  men  and  horse,  I  trow  the  large  ones  ^ 
Of  Prester  John,^'  nor  all  his  treasury, 
Mightnot  mmeth  2' have  boughtthe  tenth  part^!* 

Of  their  array :  whoso  list  heare  more, 
I  shall  rehearse  so  as  I  can  a  lite. '9 
Out  of  the  grove,  that  I  spake  of  before, 
I  saw  come  first,  all  in  their  cloakes  white, 
A  company,  that  wore,  for  their  deUght, 
Ohapelets  fresh  of  oake  cerrial,'" 
Newly  y-sprung ;  and  trumpets 'i  were  they  all. 

On  ev'ry,  trump  hanging  a  broad  bannSre 
Of  &DS  taitarium  '^  was,  full  richly  beat ;  ^' 
Every  trumpet  his  lord's  armes  bare ; 
About  their  necks,  with,  greate  pearles  set,  p 
[Were]  collars  broad ;  for  cost  they  would  not 

let,s* 
As  it  would  seem,  for  their  scutcheons  each  one 
Were  set  about  with  many  a  precious  stone. 

Their  horses'  harness  was  all  white  als6. 
And  after  them  next,  in  one  company. 
Came  kinges  at  armes  and  no  mo'. 
In  cloakes  of  white  cloth  with  gold  richly ; 
Chaplets  of  green  upon  their  heads  on  high ; 
The  crownes  that  they  on  their  scutcheons  bare 
Were  set  with  pearl,  and  ruby^  and  sapphire,    ' 

And  eke  great  diamondes  many  one  : 
But  all  their  horse  harness,  and  other  gear. 
Was  in  a  suit  according,  ev'ry  one, 
As  ye  have  heard  the  foresaid  trumpets  were ; 
And,  by  seeming,  they  were  nothing  to  lear,^ 
And  their  guiding  they  did  all  mannerly.^" 
And  after  them  came  a  great  company 

Of  heraldes  and  pursuivantes  eke, 
Arrayed.in'clothes  of  white  velvet ; 
And,  hardily,*'  they  were  no  thing  to  seek,'* 
How  they  on  them  shoulde  the  harness  set : 
And'  ev'ry  man  had  on  a  chapelet ; 
Scutcheones  and  ek€  ham6ss,  indeed. 
They  had  in  suit  of  them  that  'fore  themyede.*" 

■21  Saw.  '  22  Company. 

23  As  if.  24  For  the  occasion.    , 

25  The  great  gems. 

26  The  half-mythical  Eastern  potentate,  who  is  now 
supposed  to  have  been,  not  a  Christian  monarch  of 
Abyssinia,  but  the  head  of  the  Indian  empire  before 
Zenghis  Khan's  conquest. 

2?  Hardly.  28  Part. 

20  A  little.  2"  See  note  18,  page  39. 

81  Trumpeters.         32  Cloth  of  Tars,  ov  of  Tortona. 

33  Stamped,  embroidered  with  gold. 

84  They  would  not  be  restrained  by  cost. 

35  They  had  nothing  to  learn— were  perfectly  in- 
structed in  their  duties. 

36  They  performed  their  office  in  a  perfect  manner. 

37  Assuredly. 
33  In  no  wise  at  &ult. 
39  Oorreiponding  with.  *»  Went. 
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Next  after  them  in  came,  in  armour  bright, . 
All  save  their  heades,  seemly  knightes  nine. 
And  ev'ry  clasp  and  nail,  as  to  my  sight. 
Of  their  hamgss  was  of  red  golde  fine  ; 
With  cloth  of  gold,  and  furred  with  ermine, 
Were  the  trappures^  of  their  steedes  strong. 
Both  wide  and  large,  that  to  the  grounds  hung. 

And  ev'ry  hoss  of  bridle  and  paytrel^ 
That  they  had  on,  was  woyth,  as  I  would  ween, 
A  thousand  pound ;  and  on  their  heades,  well 
Dressed,  were  crownes  of  the  laurel  green, 
1  The  bests  made  that  ever  I  had  seen ; 
And  eVry  knight  had  after  him  riding 
Three  henchemeu  '  upon  him  awaiting. 

Of  which  ev'ry  [first].  On  a  short  trunche6n,* 
His  lordS's  helmet  bare,  so  ijchly  dight,^ 
That  the  worst  of  them  was  worthy  the  ranson  ^ 
Of  any.  king ;  the  second  a  shields  bright 
Bare  at  his  back ;  the  thirds  bare  upright 
A  mighty  spear,  full  sharp  y-ground  and  keen ; 
And  ev'ry  childe  '  ware  of  leaves  green 

A  freshe  chaplet  on  his  haires  bright ; 
And  cloakSs  white  of  fine  velvet  they  ware  ; 
Their  steedes  trapped  and  arrayed  right. 
Without  difference,  as  their  lordSs'  were ; 
And  after  them,  on  many  a  fresh  courser, 
There  came  of  armed  knightes  such  a  rout,^ 
That  they  bespread  the  largS  field  about. 

And  all  they  waren,  after  their  degrees, 
■Chapelets  newe  made  of  laurel  green, 
■Some  of  the  oak,  and  some  of  other  trees ; 
Some  in  their  handes  bare  boughes  sheen, 
Some  of  laurel,  and  some  of  oakes  keen, 
iSome  of  hawth6m,  and  some  of  the  woodbind. 
And  many  more  which  I  had  not  in  mind. 

And  so  they  came,  their  horses  fresh  stirring 
With  bloody  soundSs  of  their  trumpets  loud ; 
There  saw  I  many  an  uncouth  disguising  ' 
In  the  array  of  these  knightes  proud ; 
And  at  the  last,  as  evenly  as  they  could, 
They  took  their  place  in  middest  of  the  mead, 
And  ev'ry  knight  turned  his  horse's  head 

To  his  f  ell6w,  and  lightly  laid  a  spear 
Into  thp  rest ;  and  so  the  jousts  began 
On  ev'ry  part  aboutS,  here  and  there ; 
Some  brake  his  spear,  some  threw  down  horse 

and  man ; 
About  the  field  astray  the  steedes  ran ; 
And,  to  behold  their  rule  and  governance,'" 
I  you  ensure,  it  was  a  great  pleasance. 

And  so  the  joustes  last''  an  hour  and  more  • 
3ut  those  that  crowned  were  in  laurel  green 
Wonne  the  prize  ;  their  dintes  '^  were  so  sore. 
That  there  was  none  against  them  might  sus- 

tene : '' 
And  the  jousting  was  alls  left  off  clean, 

1  Trappings. 

2  Breast-plate  (of  a  horse's  harness). 

3  Pages,  attendants.  4  staff. 

s- Adorned.  ,  6  Ransom. 

7  Youth  (among  the  pages).  8  Company,  crowd. 

9  Strange,  rare,  manceuvring, 

10  Conduct  of  the  flght.  11  lasted. 

12  strokes.  13  Bear  up,  endure. 


And  from  their  horse  the  nine  alight'  anon. 
And  so  did  all  the  remnant  ev'ry  one. 

And  forth  they  went  together,  twain  and 
twain, 
That  to  behold  it  was  a  worthy  sight, 
Tpwirdthe  ladies  on  the  greenS  plain. 
That  sang  and  danced,  as.  1  said  now  right ; 
The  ladies,  as  soon  as  they  goodly  might, 
They  brake  off  both  the  song  and  eke  the  dance. 
And  went  to  meet  them  with  full  glad  sem- 
blance." 

And  ev'ry  lady  took,  full  womanlf , 
By  th'  hand  a  knight,  and  so  forth  right  they 

yede  i' 
Unto  a  fair  laurel  that  stood  fast  by. 
With  leaves  lade  the  boughs  of  greats  brede ;  i^ 
And,  to  my  doom,i'  there  never  was,  indeed, 
Man  that  had  seene  half  so  fair  a  tree  ; 
For  underneath  it  there  might  well  have  be  i^ 

A  hundred  persons,  at  their  own  pleas^nce,!^ 
Shadowed  from  the  heat  of  Phoebus  bright. 
So  that  they  shoulde  have  felt  no  grievance  ^ 
Of  rain  nor  haile  that  them  hurte  might. 
The  savour  eke  rejoice  would  any  wight 
That  had  been  sick  or  inelancholious, 
It  was  so  very  good  and  virtuous,  ^i 

And  with  great  rev'rence  they  inclined  low 
Unto  the  tree  so  sweet  and  fair  of  hue ;  ^ 
And  after  that,  within  a  little  throw,''' 
They  all  began  to  sing  and  dance  of  new,  ■>'■ 

Some  song  of  love,  some  plaining  of  untrue,"*';,' 
Environing  ^  the  tree  that  stood  upright ; 
And  ever  went  a  lady  and  a  knight. 

And  at  the  last  I  cast  mine  eye  aside. 
And  was  ware  of  a  lusty  company 
That  came  roaming  out  of  the  fielde  wide ; 
[And]  hand  in  hand  a  knight  and  a  lad^ ; 
The  Jadies  all  in  surcoats,  that  richl;^ 
Purfiled^  were  with  many  a  riche  stone ; 
And  ev'ry  knight  of  green  ware  mantles  on, 

Embroider'd  well,  so  as  the  surcoats  were ; 
And  ev'reaoh  had  a  chaplet  on  her  head 
(Which  did  right  well  upon  the  shining  hair), 
Maked  of  goodly  flowers,  white  and  red. 
The  knightes  eke,  that  they  in  hands  led. 
In  suit  of  them  ware  chaplets  ev'ry  one. 
And  them  before  went  minstrels  many  one, 

As  harpes,  pipSs,  lutSs,  and  psaltr^, 
AH  [clad]  in  green ;  and,  on  their  heades  bare, 
Of  divers  flowers,  made  full  craftily 
All  ina  suit,  goodly  chaplets  they  ware  ; 
And  so  dancing  into  the  mead  they  fare. 
In  mid  the  which  they  found  a  tuft  that  was 
All  overspread'with  flowers  in  compass,''' 

Whereunto  they  inclined  ev'ry  one. 
With  great  reverence,  and  that  full  humbly  j 

1*  Air,  aspect.  15  Went. 

16  Whose  broad  boughs  were  laden  with  leaves 
1?  Judgment.  is  Been, 

w.  In  perfect  comfort.        ^  20  Annoyance. 

S  f?"  ?'.''='>""g  virtues.  23  Appearance. 

23  Short  time.  24  plaint  of  lover's  untruth. 

25  Encompa?sing.  26  Trimmed  at  the  bordera. 

27  Around,  m  a  circle. 


THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  LEAF. 


22q 


And  at  the  last  there  then  began  anon 

A  lady  for  to  sing  right  womanl/, 

A  bargaretji  in  praising  the  dais;^ . 

For,  as  me  thought,  among  her  notes  sweet, 

She  saide :  "Si  douce  est  la  marga/rete."  ^ 

Then  alle  they  answered  her  in  fere  " 
So  passingly  well,  and  so  pleasantly. 
That  it  was  a  [most]  blissful  noise  to  hear. 
But,  I  n'ot  *  how,  it  happen'd  suddenly 
As  about  noon  the  sun  so  fervently 
TVax'd  hote,  that  the  pretty  tender  flow'rs 
Had  lost  the  beauty  of  their  fresh  colours, 

Forshmnk »  with  heat ;  the  ladies  eke  to- 

brent,^ 
That  they  knew  not  where  they  might  them 

bestow ; 
The  knightes  swelt,'  for  lack  of  shade  nigh 

shent ; * 
And  after  that,  within  a  little  throw, 
The  wind  began  so  sturdily  to  blow, 
Thaj:  down  went  all  the  flowers  ev'ry  one. 
So  that  in  all  the  mead  there  left  ^  not  one ; 

Save  such  as  succour'd  were  among  the  leaves 
From  ev'ry  storm  that  mighte  them  assail. 
Growing  under  the  hedges  and  thick  greves ;  i" 
And  after  that  there  came  a  storm  of  hail 
And  rain  in  fere,^  so  that  withoute  fail 
The  ladies  nor  the  knights  had  not  one  thread 
Dry  on  them,  so  dropping  was  [all]  their  weed.^ 

And  when  the  storm  was  passed  clean  away. 
Those  in  the  white,  that  stood  under  the  tree. 
They  felt  no  thing  of  all  the  great  affray 
That  they  in  green  without  had  in  y-be  :  ^^ 
To  them  they  went  for  ruth,  and  for  pit^. 
Them  to  comfort  after  their  great  disease ;  ^' 
So  fain'^  they  were  the  helpless  for  to  ease. 

Then  I  was  ware  how  one  of  them  in  green 
Had  on  a  orowne,'  rich  and  well  sitting ;  ^ 
Wherefore  I  deemed  weU  she  was  a  queen. 
And  those  in  green  on  her  were  awaiting.^' 
The  ladies  then  in  white  that  were  coming 
Toward  them,  and  the  knightes  eke  in  fere. 
Began  to  comfort  them,  and  make  them  cheer. 

The  queen  in  white,  that  was  of  great  beaut;f , 
Took  by  the  hand  the  queen  that  was  in  green, 
And  saide  :  "  Sister,  I  have  great  pit^ 
Of  your  annoy,  and  of  your  troublous  teen,^' 
Wherein  you  and  your  company  have  been 
So  long,  alas  !  and  if  that  it  you  please 
To  go  with  me,  I  shall  you  do  the  ease, 

"  In  all  the  pleasure  that  I  can  or  may ;  " 
Whereof  the  other,  humbly  as  she  might. 
Thanked  her ;  for  in  right  evil  array 
She  was,  with  storm  and  heat,  I  you  behight ;  ^^ 
And  ev'ry  lady  then  anon  aright, 

^  Bergerette,  or  pastoral  song. 

2  "  So  sweet  is  the  daisy  "  ("  la  margu&ite"). 

3  Together.  *  Know  not. 

5  Shrivelled  up.  8  Thoroughly  scoiched. 

7  Fainted.  s  Destroyed. 

9  Remained.  ^^  Groves,  boughs. 

II  Clolhing.  12  Had  been  in. 

13  Trouble.  1*  Glad,  eager. 

15  Becoming.  16  In  attendance. 
17  Injury,  grief. 
IS  I  promise  jou,  I  assure  yon. 


That  were  in  white,  one  of  them  took  in  green 
By  the  hand ;  which  when  that  the  knights  had 
seen. 

In  like  inann^re  each  of  them  took  a  knight 
Y-clad  in  green,  and  forth  with  them  they  fare 
Unto  a  hedge,  where  that  they  anon  right, 
To  make  their  joustes,"  they  would  not  spare 
Boughes  to  hewe  down,  and  eke  trees  square. 
Wherewith  they  made  them  stately  fires  great, 
To  dry  their  clothes,  that  were  wringing  wet. 

And  after  that,  of  herbes  that  there  grew, 
They  made,  for  blisters  of  ™  the  sun's  burning, 
Ointmentes  very  good,  wholesome,  and  new. 
Wherewith  they  went  the  sick  fast  anointing ; 
And  after  that  they  went  about  gath'ring 
Pleasant  sal&des,  which  they  made  them  eat, 
For  to  refresh  their  great  unkindly  heat. 

The  Lady  of  the  Leaf  theni  gan  to  pray 
Her  of  the  Flower  (for  so,  to  my  seeming, 
They  should  be  called,  as  by  their  array). 
To  sup  with  her;  and  eke,  for  anything. 
That  she  should  ivith  her  all  her  peopla  bring ; 
And  she  again  in  right  goodly  mannere 
Thanked  her  fast  of  her  most  friendly  cheer ; 

Saying  plainely,  that  she  would  obey, 
With  all  her  heart,  all  her  commandement : 
And  then  anon,  without  longer  delay. 
The  Lady  of  the  Leaf  hath  one  y-sent 
To  bring  a  palfrey,  after  her  intent,^! 
Arrayed  well  in  fair  harness  of  gold ; 
For  nothing  lack'd,  that  to  Iiim  longe  sho'ld.^ 

And,  after  that,  to  all  her  company 
She  made  to  purvey  ^  horse  and  ev'rything 
That  they  needed  ;  and  then  full  lustily, 
EVn  by  the  arbour  where  I  was  sitting. 
They  passed  all,  so  merrily  singing, 
That  it  would  have  comforted  any  wight. 
But  then  I  saw  a  passing  wqndrous  sight ; 

For  then  the  nightingale,  that  all  the  day 
Had  in  the  laurel  sat,  and  did  her  might 
The  whole  service  to  sing  longing  to  May, 
All  suddenly  began  to  take  her  flight ; 
And  to  the  Lady  of  the  Leaf  forthright      , 
She  flew,  and  set  her  on  her  hand  softly ; 
Which  was  a  thing  I  marvell'd  at  greatl^. 

The  goldfinch  eke,  that  from  the  medlar  tree 
Was  fled  for  heat  intoHhe  bushes  cold. 
Unto  the  Lady  of  the  Flower  gan  flee. 
And  on  her  hand  he  set  him  as  he  wo'ld. 
And  pleasantly  his  wingSs  gan  to  fold ; 
And  for  to  sing  they  pain'd  them  ^  both,  as  sore 
As  they  had  done  of  all  ^  the  day  before. 

And  so  these  ladies  rode  forth  a  great  pace,^ 
And  all  the  rout  of  knightes  eke  in  fere ; 

19  The  meaning  is  not  very  obvious ;  but  in  The 
Knight's  Tale  "jousts  and  array"  are  in  some  editions 
made  part  of  the  adornment  of  the  Temple  of  Venu-t ; 
and  as  the  word  "jousts"  would  there  cany  the  gene- 
ral meaning  of  "preparations"  to  entertain  or  please 
a  lover,  in  the  present  case  it  may  have  a  similar  force. 

so  Of  the  wounds  made  by. 

SI  According  to  her  wish. 

22  That  should  belong  to  him.       23  Provide. 

24  Made  their  utmost  exertions. 

25  During.  26  Rapidly. 
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And  I,  that  had  seen  all  this  wonder  case,^ 
Thought  that  I  would  assay  In  some  mann&e 
To  know  fully  the  truth  of  this  matt&e, 
And  what  they  were  that  rode  so  pleasantly  ; 
And  when  they  were  the  arbour  passed  hy, 

I  dress'd  me  forth,''  and  happ'd  to  meet  anon 
A  right  fair  lady,  I  do  you  ensure  ; ' 
And  she  came  riding  hy  herself  alone. 
All  in  white ;  [then]  with  semblance  fuU  demure 
I  her  salued,  and  bade*  good  adventfire^ 
Might  her  befall,  as  I  could  most  humblf ; 
And  she  answer'd :  ' '  My  daughter,  gramercy ! "  ^ 

"  Madame,"  quoth  I,  "if  thatldurst  enqnfoe 
Of  you,  I  would  fain,  of  that  company. 
Wit  what  they  be  that  pass'd  by  this  herbere?" 
And  she  agaiu  answered  right  friendl;^ : 
"My  faire  daughter,  all  that  pass'd  hereby 
In  white  clothing,  be  servants  ev'iy  one 
Unto  the  Leaf ;  and  I  myself  am  one. 

"  See  ye  not  her  that  crowned  is,"  quoth  she, 
"[Clad]    all   in   white ?"—" Madame,"    then 

quoth  I,  "yes:" 
"  That  is  Dian',  goddess  of  chastity ; 
And  for  because  that  she  a  maiden  is. 
In  her  hande  the  branch  she  beareth  this, 
That  agnus  castus  men  call  properly ; 
And  all  the  ladies  iu  her  company, 

"  Which  ye  see  of  that  herbe  chaplets  wear, 
Be  such  as  have  kept  alway  maidenhead : 
And  all  they  that  of  laurel  chaplets  bear. 
Be  such  as  hardy'  were  in  manly  deed,— 
Victorious  name  which  never  may  be  dead ! 
And  all  they  were  so  worthy  of  their  hand^ 
In  their  time,  that  no  one  might  them  withstand. 

"  And  those  that  weare  chaplets  on  their  head 
Of  fresh  woodbind,  be  such  as  never  were 
To  love  untrue  in  word,  in  thought,  nor  deed. 
But  ay  steadfast ;  nor  for  pleas&nce,  nor  fear. 
Though  that  they  should  their  heartes  all  to-tear,' 
Would  never  flit,^"  but  ever  were  steadf  ^t. 
Till  that  their  lives  there  asunder  brast."  " 

"  Now  fair  Madame,"  quoth  I,  "  yet  would  I 
pray 
Your  ladyship,  if  that  it  mighte  be, 
That  I  might  knowe,  by  some  manner  way 
(Since  that  it  hath  liked  your  beauty. 
The  truth  of  these  ladies  ioj:  to  tell  me), 
What  that  these  knightes  be  in  rich  armour, 
And  what  those  be  in  green  and  wear  the  flow'r? 

' '  And  why  that  some  did  rev'rence  to  that  tree, 
And  some  unto  the  plot  of  flowers  fair  ? " 

1  This  wondrous  incident.  2  Issued  forth. 

3  I  warrant  you.    *  Prayed,  wished,    5  Fortune. 

6  "  Grand  merci,"  French  ;  great  thanks. 

7  Courageous.  8  So  valiant  in  fight. 
9  Kend  in  pieces.   '                  10  Change,  swerve 

11  Burst,  broke  ;  tiU  they  died.  ' 

12  Gentle,  courteous.  ■  13  The  true  examjiles. 
1*  The  Nine  Worthies,  who  at  our  day  snrvi\;e  in  the 

Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  The  Worthies  were 
favourite  subjects  for  representation  at  popular  festi- 
vals or  in  masquerades. 

16  The  famous  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  who,  being 
all  ^teemed  equal  in  valour  and  noble  qualities,  sat 
at  a  round  table,  so  that  none  should  seem  to  have 
precedence  over  the  rest. 

16  The  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne  (leg  douze  3ptiiTs\ 
chief  among  whom  were  Boland  and  Oliver. 


"With  right  good  will,   my  daughter  fair;" 

quoth  she, 
"Since  your  desire  is  good  and  debonair;^ 
The  nine  crowned  be  very  exempkir^ 
Of  all  honofir  longing  to  chivalrf ; 
And  those  certain  be  caU'd  The  Nine  Worth^,^* 

"Which  ye  may  see  now  riding  all  before, 
That  in  their  time  did  many  a  noble  deed. 
And  for  their  worthiness  fiJl  oft  have  bore 
The  crown  of  laurel  leaves  upon  their  head, 
As  ye  may  in  your  oldS  bookes  read ; 
And  how  that  he  that  was  a  conquerofir 
Had  by  laurel  alway  his  most  honofir. 

"  And  those  that  beare  boughes  in  their  hand 
Of  the  precious  laurel  so  notable. 
Be  such  as  were,  I  will  ye  understand. 
Most  noble  Knightes  of  the  Eounde  Table,^^ 
And  eke  the  DouceperSs  honourable ;  i^ 
Whiche  they  bear  in  sign  of  victory, 
As  witness  of  their  deedes  mightily. 

"Eke  there  be  knightes  old"  of  the  GartSr, 
That  in  their  time  did  right  worthily ; 
And  the  honofir  they  did  to  the  laur6r^ 
Is  fori*  by  it  they  have  their  laud  wholly. 
Their  triumph  eke,  and  martial  glor^ ; 
Which  unto  them  is  more  perfect  rich€ss 
Than  any  wight  imagine  can,  or  guess. 

"  For  one  leaf  given  of  that  noble  tree 
To  any  wight  that  hath  done  worthily. 
An'  2"  it  be  done  so  as  it  ought  to  be, 
Is  more  honofir  than  any  thing  earthl/; 
Witness  of  Eome,  that  founder  was  trul^ 
Of  alle  knighthood  and  deeds  marvellous ; 
Eec6rd  I  take  of  Titus  Livius.^i 

"  And  as  for  her  that  crowned  is  in  green, 
It  is  Flora,  of  these  flowers  goddess ; 
And  all  that  here  on  her  awaiting  be'n, 
It  are  such  folk  that  loved  idleness, 
And  not  delighted  in  no  business. 
But  for  to  hunt  and  hawk,  anii  play  in  meads, 
And  many  other  such-Hke  idle  deeds. 

"  And  for  the  great  delight  and  the  pleasSnce 
They  have  to  the  flow'r,  and  so  rev'rentlj 
They  unto  it  do  such  ob^isgnce 
As  ye  may  see."    "Now,  fair  Madame,"  quoth  I, 
"  If  I  durst  ask,  what  is  the  cause,  and  why. 
That  knightes  have  the  ensign^  of  honoGr 
Bather  by  the  leaf  than  by  the  flow'r  ?  " 

"  Soothly,  daughter,"  quoth  she,  "this  is  the 
troth : 

17  Chaucer  speaks  as  if,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of 
his  poetry,  he  beUeved  that  Edward  III.  did  not  estab- 
lish a  new,  but  only  revived  an  old,  chivalrio  institu- 
tion, when  he  founded  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

18  Laurel-tree;  French,  "lauriet." 

19  Because.  20  If 

21  The  meaning  is,:  "Witness  the.pradtioe  of  Eome, 
that  was  the  founder  of  all  knighthood  and  marvellous 
deeds ;  and  I  refer  for  corroboration  to  Titus  Livius  "  . 
—who,  in  several  passages,  has  mentioned  the  laurel  ■ 
crown  as  the  highest  military  honour.    For  instance,  - 
m  1.  vii.  c.  13,Sextus  TuUius,  remonstrating,  for  the 
amy  against  the  inaction  in  which  it  is  kept,  tells  the 
Dictator  Snlpicius,   "Duce  te  vincere  cupimus;  tibi 
l<mremi,msignm,  deferre;  tecum  triumphantes  urbem 

88  Insignia,  badge. 
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For  knighta  should  ever  be' persevering, 
To  seek  hono&r,  without  feintise  ^  or  sloth,    . 
From  well  to  better  in  aU  manner  thing : 
Ip  sign  of  which,  with  leaves  aye  lasting 
Tliey  be  rewarded  after  their  degree, 
Whose  lusty  green  may  not  appaired  ^  be, 

"But  ay  keeping  their  beauty  fresh   and 
green; 
For  there  is  no  storm  that  may  them  deface, 
Nor  hail  nor  snow,  nor  wind  nor  frostSs  keen ; 
■Wherefore  they  have  this  property  and  grace : 
And  for  the  floVr,  within  a  little  space, 
Wolle  '  be  lost,  so  simple  of  nat<ire 
They  be,  that  they  no  grievance^  may  endure ; 

"  And  ev'ry  storm  wiU  blow  them  soon  away, 
Nor  they  laste  not  but  for  a  seas6n ; 
That  is  the  cause,  the  very  truth  to  say, 
That  they  may  not,  by  no  way  of  reas5n. 
Be  put  to  no  such  occupati6n." 
"  Mad&me,"  quoth  I,  "with  all  my  whole  service 
I  thank  you  now,  in  my  most  humble  wise  ; 

"For  now  I  am  asc6rtain'd  thoroughly 
pt  ev'ry  thing  that  I  desir'd  to  know." 
"  I  am  right  glad  that  I  have  said,  soothly. 
Aught  to  your  pleasure,  if  ye  will  me  trow,"  ° 
Quoth  she  again ;  ' '  but  to  whom  do  ye  owe 


Your  service  ?  and  which  woUS  '  ye  honolir,   ' 
Tell  me,  I  pray,  this  year,  the  Leaf  or  the 
Flow'r?" 
"Madame," quothi,  "thoughlbeleastworth^, 
tTnto  the  Leaf  I  owe  mine  6bserv4noe  ; " 
"  That  is,"  quoth  she,  "right  well  done,  certainl^; 
And  I  pray  God,  to  honour  you  advance, 
And  keep  you  from  the  wicked  remembrance 
Of  Malebouohe,"  and  all  his  cruelty ; 
And  all  that  good  and  well-condition'd  be. 

"  For  here  may  I  no  longer  now  abide ; 
I  must  foll6w  the  greate  compan;f. 
That  ye  may  see  yonder  before  you  ride." 
And  forthwith,  as  I  coulde,  most  humbly 
I  took  my  leave  of  her,  and  she  gan  hie' 
After  them  as  fast  as  she  ever  might ; 
And  I  drew  homeward,  for  it  was  nigh  night, 

And  put  aU  that  I  had  seen  in  writing, 
Under  support  ^  of  them  that  list  it  read. 
O  little  book !  thou  art  so  uncunning. 
How  dar'st  thou  put  thyself  in  press,"  for  dread  ? 
It  is  wonder  that  thou  waxest  not  red ! 
Since  that  ttou  know'st  fuU  lite^"  who  shall 

behold 
Thy  rude  language,  full  boistously  unfold." 
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(Thauks  partly  to  Pope's  brief  and  elegant  paraphrase,  in  his  "  Temple  of  Fame,"  and  partly  to 
the  familiar  force  of  the  style  and  the  satirical  significance  of  the  allegory,  "  The  GCouse 
of  Fame"  is  among  the  best  known  and  relished  of  Chaucer's  minor  poems.  The  octo- 
syllabic measure  in  which  it  is  written — tl^e  same  which  the  author  of  "Hudibras"  used 
with  such  admirable  effect — is  excellently  adapted  for  the  vivid  descriptions,  the  lively 
sallies  of  humour  and  sarcasm,  with  which  the  poem  abounds ;  and  when  the  poet  actually 
does  get  to  his  subject,  he  treats  it  with  a  zest,  and  a  corresponding  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  which  are  scarcely  surpassed-by  the  best  of  The  Canterbury  Tales.  The  poet, 
however,  tarries  long  on  the  way  to  the  House  of  Fame  ;  as  Pope  says  in  his  advertisement, 
the  reader  who  would  compare  his  with  Chaucer's  poem,  "may  begin  with  [Chaucer's] 
third.Book  of  Fame,  there  being  nothing  in  the  two  first  books  that  answers  to  their  title." 
The  first  book  opens  with  a  kind  of  prologue  (actually  so  marked  and  called  in  earlier 
editions)  in  which  the  author  speculates  on  the  causes  of  dreams ;  avers  that  never  any  man 
had  such  a  dream  as  he  had  on  the  tenth  of  December ;  and  prays  the  God  of  Sleep  to  help 
him  to  interpret  the  dream,  and  the  Mover  of  aU  things  to  reward  or  afflict  those  readers 
who  take  the  dream  well  or  ill.  Then  he  relates  that,  having  fallen  asleep,  he  fancied  him- 
self within  a  temple  of  glass — the  abode  of  Venus — ^the  walls  of  which  w6re  painted  with  the 
story  of  .ZEneas.  The  paintings  are  described  at  length ;  and  then  the  poet  tells  us  that, 
coming  out  of  the  temple,  he  found  himself  on  a  vast  sandy  plain,  and  saw  high  in  heaven 
an  eagle,  that  began  to  descend  towards  him.     "With  the  prologue,  the  first  book  numbers 

.1  Dissimulation.       2  Impaired,  decayed.       3  Will.  '  Into  a  crowd,  into  the  press  of  competitors  for 

*  Injury,  hardship.                           6  Believe.  fiivour ;  not,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  "  into  the  press  " 

6  Slander,  personified  under  the  title  of  Evil-mouth  in  the  modern  sense— printing  was  not  invented  for  a 
—Italian,  "  Malbocca ; "  Erench,  "  Malebouche:"  century  after  this  was  written. 

7  Haste  ^^  Little. 

8  Encouragement  or  patience ;  the  phrase  means—  "  TJnfoldea,  set  forth,  in  homely  and   unpolished 
trusting  to  the  goodwill  of  my  reader.                  •  fashion. 
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508  lines ;  of  which  192  only— more  than  are  actually  concerned  with  or  directly  lead 
towards  the  real  subject  of  the  poem — are  given  here.  The  second  book,  containing  582 
lines,  of  which  176  will  be  found  in  this  edition,  is  wholly  devoted,  to  the  voyage  from 
the  Temple  of  Tenus  to  the  House  of  Fame,  which  the  dreamer  accomplishes  in  the  eagle's 
claws.  The  bird  has  been  sent  by  Jove  to  do  the  poet  some  "  solace  "  in  reward  of  his  labours 
for  the  cause  of  Love  ;  and  during  the  transit  through  the  air  the  messenger  discourses 
.  obligittgly  and  learnedly  with  his  human  burden  on  the  theory  of  sound,  by  which  all  that 
is  spoken  must  needs  reach  the  House  of  Fame ;  and  on  other  matters  suggested  by  their 
errand  and  their  observations  by  the  way.  <rhe  third  book  (of  1080  lines,  only  a  score  of 
which,  just  at  the  outset,  have  been  omitted)  brings  us  to  the  real  pith  of  the  poem.  It 
finds  the  poet  close  to  the  House  of  Fame,  built  on  a  rock  of  ice  engraved  with  names,  many 
of  which  are  half -melted  away.  Entering  the  gorgeous  palace,  he,  finds  all  manner  of  min- 
strels and  historians ;  harpers,  pipers,  and  trumpeters  of  fame  ;  magicians,  jugglers,  sorcerers, 
and  many  others.  On  a  throne  of  ruby  sits  the  goddess,  seeming  at  one  moment  of  but  a 
cubit's  statui'e,  at  the  next  touching  heaven  ;  and  at  either  hand,  on  pillars,  stand  the  great 
authors  who  ''  bear  up  the  name  "  of  ancient  nations.  Crowds  of  people  enter  the  hall  from 
all  regions  of  earth,  praying  the  goddess  to  give  them  good  or  evil  fame,  with  and  without 
their  own  deserts ;  and  they  receive  answers  favourable,  negative,  or  contrary,  according  to 
the  caprice  of  Fame.  Pursuing  his  researches  further,  out  of  the  region  of  reputation  or 
fame  proper  into  that  of  tidings  or  rumours,  the  poet  is  led,  by  a  man  who  has  entered  into 
conversation  with  him,  to  a  vast  whirling  house  of  twigs,  ever  open  to  the  arrival  of  tidings, 
ever  full '  of  murmurings,  whisperings,  and  clatterings,  coming  from  the  vast  crowds  that 
fill  it — for  eveiy  rumour,  every  piece  of  news,  every  false  report,  appears  there  in  the 
shape  of  the  person  who  utters  it,  or  passes  it  on,  down  in  earth.  Out  at  the  windows 
innumerable,  the  tidings  pass  to  Fame,  who  gives  to  each  report  its  name  and  duration ;  and 
in  the  house  travellers,  pilgrims,  pardoners,  couriers,  lovers,  &ci,  make  a  huge  clamour. 
But  here  the  poet  meets  withaman  "of  great  authority,"  S,nd,  half  aifraid,  atvakes;  skilfully 
— whether  by  intention,  fatigue,  or  accident — leaving  the  reader  disappointed  by  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  what  seemed  to  be  promises  of  further  disclosures.  The  poem,  not  least  in  the 
passages  the  omission  of  which  has  been  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  present  volume,  is 
full  of  testimony  to  the  vast  acquaintance  of  Chaucer  with  learning  ancient  and  modem  ; 
Ovid,  VirgU,  Statins,  are  equally  at  his  command  to  illustrate  his  narrative  or  to  furnish 
the  ground-work  of  his  descriptions ;  while  architecture,  the  Arabic  numeration,  the  theory 
of  sound,  and  the  effects  of  gunpowder,  are  only  a  few  aniong  the  topics  of  his  own  time  of 
which  the  poet  treats  with  the  ease  of  proficient  knowledge.  Kot  least  interesting  are  the 
vivid  touches  in  which  (page  235)  Chaucer  sketches  the  routine  of  his  laborious  and  almost 
recluse  daily  life ;  while  the  strength,  individuality,  and  humour  that  mark  the  didactic 
portion  of  the  poem  prove  that  "  The  House  of  Fame  "  was  one  of  the  poet's  riper  produc- 
tions.] 


God  turn  ua  ev'ry  dream  to  good ! 

For  it  is  wonder  thing,  b^  the  Eood,^ 

To  my  wittg,  what  causeth  swevens," 

Either  on  morrows  or  on  evens ; 

And  wljy  th'  effect  followeth  of  some, 

And  of  some  it  shSjll  never  come ; 

Wliy  this  is  an  avisi6n 

And  this  a  revelati6n ; 

Why  this  a  dream,  why  that  a  sweven. 

And  not  to  ev'ry  man  like  even ; ' 

Why'this  a  phantom,*  why  these  orSoles," 

I  n'ot ;  but  whoso  of  these  miracles 

The  causes  knoweth  bet  than  I, 

Divine  ^  he ;  for  I  certainly 

Ne  can'  them  not,  nor  ever  think 

To  busy  my  wit  for  to  swink^ 

To  know  of  their  significance 

The  genders,  neither  the  dist&noe 

Of  times  of  them,  nor  the  causes 

For  why  that  this  more  than  that  cause  is ; 


1  The  cross;  Anglo-Saxon,  "rode.". 

i  Breams. 

4  False  or  fantistic  imagination. 

1)  Tmttiful  f oreshadflwings  of  the  future. 


3  Alike. 


Or  if  folke's  complexions 

Make  them  dream  of  reflecti6ns ; 

Or  elles  thus,  as  others  sayn. 

For  too  great  feebleness  of  the  brain 

By  abstinence,  or  by  sickness. 

By  prison,  strife,  or  great  distress. 

Or  eUes  by  disordinance 

Of  natural  accustomance ;  ^ 

That  some  men  be  too  curious 

In  study,  or  melancholious, , 

Or  thus,  so  inly  fuU  of  dread. 

That  no  man  may  them  boote  bede ;  ^^ 

Or  elles  that  devoti6n 

Of  some,  and  contemplation, 

Causeth  to  them  ^uch  dreames  oft ; 

Or  that  the  cruel  life  unsoft 

Of  them  that  unkind  loves  lead. 

That  often  hope  much  or  dread, 

That  purely  their  impresBi5ns 

Cause  them  to  have  visions ; 

6  Or  "define."  7  Do  not  know,  understand. 

8  Labour. 

9  By  derangement  of  natiiral  habit  or  mode  of  life. 
10  Afford,them  relief. 
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Or  if  that  spirits  have  the  might 

To  make  folk  to  dream  a-night ; 

Or  if  the  soul,  of  proper  kiadji 

Be  so  perfect  as  men  find,  • 

That  it  f  orewot  ^  what  is  to  come. 

And  that  it  wameth  aJl  and  ^ome 

Of  ev'reach  of  their  adveutfires. 

By  visions,  or  by  figtires, 

But  that  our  fleshe  hath  no  might 

To  understanden  it  aright, 

For  it  is  -svarnSd  too  darkl^ ; . 

But  why  the  cause  is,  not  wot  I. 

Well  worth  of  this  thing  greats  clerks,' 

That  treat  of  this  and  other  works ; 

For  I  of  none  opini6n 

"WiU  as  now  make  menti6u  ; 

But  only  that  the  holy  Rood 

Turn  us  every  dream  to  good. 

For  never  since  that  I  was  bom, 

Nor  no  man  eUes  me  befom, 

Mette,*  as  I  trowe  steadfast!/. 

So  wonderful  a  dream  as  I, 

The  tenths  day  now  of  December ; 

The  which,  as  I  can  it  remember, 

I  wiU  you  tellen  eVry  deal.^ 

But  at  my  beginning,  truste  weel,^ 
I  will  make  iuvocati6n, 
With  specif  devoti6n. 
Unto  the  god  of  Sleep  anon. 
That  dwelleth  in  a  cave  of  stone,' 
TJpon  a  stream  that  comes  from  liCte^ 
That  is  a  flood  of  heU  unsweet. 
Beside  a  folk  men  call  Oimmeiie  ; 
There  sleepeth  ay  this  god  unmerry, 
"With  his  sleepy  thousand  sones, 
That  alway  for  to  sleep  their  wou^  is ; 
And  to  this  god,  that  I  of  read,' 
,  Pray  I,  that  he  will  me  speed 
My  sweven  for  to  tell  aright. 
If  ev'ry  dream  stands  in  his  might. 
And  he  that  Mover  is  of  all 
That  is,  and  was,  and  ever  shall. 
So  give  them  joye  that  it  hear. 
Of  alls  that  they  dream  to-year ;  ^® 
And  for  to  standen  all  in  grace  ^' 
Of  their  loves,  or  in  what  place        ' 
That  them  were  liefest  '^  for  to  stand; 
And  shield  them  from  pov6rt'  and  shand,^' 
And  from  ev'ry  unhap  and  disease. 
And  send  them  all  that  may  them  please. 
That  take  it  well,  and  scorn  it  not. 
Nor  it  misdeemeu  '*  in  their  thought, 

1  Uf  its  own  nature.  ^  Toreknows. 

3  Great  scholars  set  much  worth  upon  this  thing — 
that  is,  devote  much  l&bour,  attach  much  importance, 
to  the  subject  of  dreams.  4  Dreamed. 

*  Every  part  or  whit.  "  '6  Well. 

7  The  poet  briefly  refers  to  the  description  of  the 
Bouse  of  Somnus,  in  Uvid's  "  Metamorphoses,"  1.  xi. 
692,  et  seqa. ;  where  the  cave  of  Somnus  is  said  to  be 
"prope  CimmeriOB,"  and  to  have  a  stream  of  Lethe's 
Water  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  rock : 

'  Saxo  tamen  exit  ah  imo 


Hivus  aquae  Lethes.' 
8  Wont,  custom. 
10  Hiis  year. 

12  Host  desired  or  agreeable. 

13  Poverty  and  shame. 
15  Jesting,  buffoonery. 


9  Of  whom  I  tell  you. 
11  In  favour. 

w  Misjudge. 

16  Baseness  of  nature. 


"Through  malicious  intention ; 

And  whoso,  through  presumpti6n, 

Or  hate,  or  scorn,  or  through  envf , 

Despite,  or  iape,!^  or  villain/, '» 

Misdeem  it,  pray  I  Jesus  God, 

That  dream  he  barefoot,  dream  he  shod. 

That  ev'ry  harm  that  any  man 

Hath  had  since  that  the  world  began. 

Befall  him  thereof,  ere  he  sterve,'' 

And  grant  that  he  may  it  deserve, '^ 

liO  !  with  such  a  conclusi6n 

As  had  of  his  avision 

Croesus,  that  was  the  king  of  Lyde,!" 

That  high  upon  a  gibbet  died  ; 

This  prayer  shaU  he  have  of  me; 

I  am  no  bet  in  charity.™ 

Now  hearken,  as  I  have  you  said,     , 
What  that  I  mette  ere  I  abraid,''! 
Of  December  the  tenthe  day ; 
When  it  was  night  to  sleep  I  lay, 
Eight  as  I  was  wont  for  to  do'n. 
And  fell  asleepe  wonder  soon. 
As  he  that  weary  was  for  go  ^ 
On  pilgrimage  miles  two 
To  the  corsaint  ^  LeonS.rd, 
To  make  lithe  that  erst  was  hard. 
But,  as  I  slept,  me  mette  I  was 
Within  a  temple  made  Of  glass ;       ' 
In  which  there  were  more  images 
Of  gold,  standing  in  sundry  stages. 
And  more  riche  tabem^ples. 
And  with  pierrie  2*  more  pinnacles. 
And  more  curious  portraitures, 
And  quainte  manner  2°  of  figtires 
Of  golde  work,  than  I  saw  ever. 
But,  certainly,  I  wiste  ™  never 
Where  that  it  was,  but  well  wist  I 
It  was  of  Venus,  readil/. 
This  temple  ;  for  in  portraiture 
I  saw  anon  right  her  iiglire 
Naked  floating  in  a  sea,'"  / 

And  also  on  her  head,  pardie. 
Her  rose  garland  white  and  red, 
And  her  comb  to  comb  her  head, 
Her  doves,  and  Dan  Cupido, 
Her  blinde  son,  and  Vulcano,^ 
That  in  his  face  was  full  brown. 

As  he  "roamed  up  and' down,"  the  dreamer 
saw  on  the  wall  a  tablet  of  brass  inscribed  with 
the  opening  lines  of  the  .Slueid ;  while  the  whole 
story  of  .feeas  was  told  in  the  "  portraitures  " 

17  Die.  18  Earn,  obtain. 

19  See  the  account  of  his  vision  in  The  Monk's  Tale, 
page  l63.  _'         ■         ^ 
^0  No  better  in  charity — no  more  chaiitable. 
^  Awoke. 

22  Was  weary  through  having  gone.  The  meaning 
of  the  allusion  is  not  clear ;  but  the  story  of  the  pilgrims 
and  the  peas  is  perhaps  suggested  by  the  third  lino 
following — "  to  make  lithe  [soft]  what  erst  was  hai'd.'' 
St  Leonard  ,was  the  patron  of  captives, 

23  The  "corpus  sanctum" — the  holy  body,  or  relics, 
preserved  in  the  shrin.e. 

24  Gems,  precious  stones. 

2°  Strange  kinds.  26  Knew. 

27  So,  in  the  Temple  of  Venus  described  in  The 
Knight's  Tale,  the  Goddess  is  represented  as  "  naked 
floating  in  the  large  sea"  (page  36). 

28  Tulcan,  the  husband  of  Venus. 
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and  gold  work.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
lines  are  devoted  to  the  description ;  but  they 
,  merely  embody  Virgil's  account  of  .fflneas'  ad- 
ventnrea  from  the  destruction  of  Troy  to  his 
arrival  in  Italy;  and  the  only  characteristic 
passage  is  the  following  reflection,  suggested  by 
the  death  of  Dido  for  her  perfidious  but  fate- 
compelled  guest : 

Lo !  how  a  woman  doth  amiss, 
To  love  him  that  unknowen  is  ! 
'S<fi,  by  Christ,  lo  !  thus  it  fareth. 
It  is  not  all  gold  that  glareth.^ 
For,  all  so  brook  I  well  my  head, 
There  may  be  under  goodlihead 
Cover'd  many  a  shrewed  vice ; " 
Therefore  let  no  wight  be  so  nice 
To  take  a  love  only  for  cheer,^ 
Or  speech,  or  for  friendly  mannire ; 
For  this  shall  ev'ry  woman  find. 
That  some  man,  of  his  pure  kind,^ 
Will  ahowen  outward  the  fairest, 
Till  he  have  caught  that  which  him  lest;  ^ 
And  then  anon  will  causes  find, 
And  sweare  how  she  is  unkind, 
Or  false,  or  privy  ^  double  was. 
AH  this  say  I  by  '  JEneSs 
And  Dido,  and  her  nice  lest,^ 
That  loved  all  too  soon  a  guest; 
Therefore  I  will  say  a  prov6rb. 
That  he  that  fully  knows  the  herb 
May  safely  lay  it  to  his  eye ;" 
Withoute  dread,'"  this  is  no  lie. 

"When  the  dreamer  had  seen  all  the  sight  in 
the  temple,  he  became  desirous  to  know  who 
had  worked  all  those  wonders,  and  in  what 
country  he  was ;  so  he  resolved  to  go  out  at  the 
wicket,  in  search  of  somebody  who  might  tell 
him. 

When  I  out  at  the  doorea  came, 
I  fast  aboute  me  beheld ; 
Then  saw  I  bnt  a  large  feld,^! 
As  far  as  that  I  mighte  see, 
Withoute  town,  or  house,  or  tree. 
Or  bush,  or  grass,  or  ered  '^  land. 
For  aU  the  field  was  but  of  sand, 
,  As  small  as,  men  may  see  it  lie 
In  the  desert  of  Lib^e ; 
Nor  no  manner  creatfire 
That  is  formed  by  Natlire, 
There  saw  I,  me  to  rede  or  wias.'* 
"  O  Christ ! "  thought  I,  "that  art'in  bliss, 
iFrom  phantom  and  illusi6n  '* 
Me  save ! "  and  with  devoti6n 
Mine  eyen  to  the  heav'n  I  caat. 
Then  was  I  ware  at  the  last 

1  G-litters. 

2  May  I  possess,  or  use,  my  head  well,  as  surely  as 
many  a  cursed  vice  may  be  cloaked  by  fair  show. 

3  On  account  of  looks  and  demeanour. 
1  By  simple  force  of  his  nature. 

■    6  Pleases.  <■  Secretly. 

7  With  reference  to.        s  Foolish  pleasure,  caprice.. 

9  Only  he  who  fully  knows  the  virtues  of  the  herb, 
may  apply  it  without  danger. 

10  'Doubt.  "  Field,  open  country. 

12  Ploughed;  Latin,  "arare,"  Anglo-Saxon,  "erean," 

cplough. 

in  To  advice  or  direct. 


That,  fastg  by  the  sun  on  high. 

As  kennen  might  I  ^  with  mine  eye, 

Me  thought  I  saw  an  eagle  soar, ' 

But  that  it  seemed  muche  more  '* 

Than  I  had  any  eagle  seen ;  . 

This  is  as  sooth  as  death,  cert&in. 

It  was  of  gold,  and  ahone  ao  bright. 

That  never  saw  mfen  such  a  sight. 

But  if  1'  the  heaven  had  y-won. 

All  new  from  God,  another  sun ; 

So  shone  the  eagle's  feathers  bright : 

And  somewhat  dovraward  gan  it  light.'' 

The  Second  Book  opens  with  a  brief  invoca- 
tion of  Venus  and  of  Thought;  then  it  proceeds : 

This  eagle,  of  which  I  have  you  told, 
That  shone  with  feathers  as  of  gold. 
Which  that  so  high  began  to  soar, 
I  gan  beholds  more  and  more. 
To  see  her  beauty  and  the  wcftider ; 
But  never  waa  there  dint  of  thunder. 
Nor  that  thing  that  men  calle  f  oudre,'' 
That  smote  sometimes  a  town  to  powder. 
And  in  his  swiftg  coming  brenn'd,"' 
That  so  swithe  "i  gan  descend. 
As  this  fowl,  when  that  it  beheld 
That  I  a-roam  was  in  the  feld ;  ""^ 
And  with  hia  grim  pawea  strong, 
Within  his  sharpejuilea  long, 
Me,  flying,  at  a  swap  he  hent,^ 
And  with  his  sours  ^*  again  up  went. 
Me  carrying  in  hia  clawes  stark  ^ 
As  light  as  I  had  been  a  lark, 
Hoiy  high,  I  cannot  telle  yon. 
For  I  came  up,  I  wist  not  how. 

The  poet  faints  through  bewilderment  and 
fear ;  but  the  eagle,  speaking  with  the  voice  of 
a  man,  recalls  him  to  himself,  and  comforts 
him  by  the  assurance  that  what  now  befalls 
him  is  for  hia  inatruction  and  profit.  Answer- 
ing the  poet's  unspoken  inquiry  whether  he  Ib 
not  to  die  otherwise,  or  whether  Jove  will  him 
stellify,  the  eagle  says  that  he  has  been  sent 
by  Jupiter  out  of  hia  "  great  ruth," 

"  For  that  thou  haat  so  truely 

So  long  served  ententively  ^ 

His  blinds  nephew  2'  Oupido, 

And  faire  Venus  aJs6, 

Withoute  guerdon  '^  ever  yet. 

And  natheless  hast  aet  thy  wit 

(Although  that  in  thy  head  full  lite  =»  is). 

To  make  bookea,  aongs,  and  ditties, 

In  rhyme  or  elles  in  cadSnce, 

As  thou  best  canat,  in  reverence 

Of  Love,  and  of  hia  servants  eke, 

H  Vain  fancy  and  deception. 

15  As  well  as  I  might  discern, 

16  Larger.  17  TJnless. 

18  Alight,  descend. 

19  Thunderbolt ;  Prench,  "  foudre." 

20  Burned.  ai  Rapidly. 

22  Was  roaming  (on  the  roam)  in  the  field. 

23  At  a  swoop  he  seized. 

24  Soaring  ascent;  a  hawk  was  said  to  be  "on  the 
soar "  when -he  mounted,  "on  the  sours"  or'"souse" 
when  he  descended  on  the  prey,  and  took  it  in  flight 

25  Strong.  26  With  attentive  aeal. 

27  Grandson.  28  Reward.  39  Little. 
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That  have  his  service  sought,  and  seek, 
And  pained  thee  to  praise  his  art, 
Although  thou  haddest  never  part ;  ^ 
Wherefore,  all  so  God  me  bless, 
Jovis  holds  it  great  humhless, 
And  virtue  eke,  that  thou  wilt  make 
A-night  full  oft  thy  head  to  ache, 
In  thy  study  so  thou  writest. 
And  evermore  of  love  enditest, 
In  honour  of  him  and  praisings, 
And  in  his  folke's  furtherings,' 
And  in  their  matter  all  devisest,' 
And  not  him  nor  his  folk  despisest, 
Although  thou  may'st  go  in  the  dance 
Of  them  that  liim  list  not  advance. 
Wleref  ore,  as  I  said  now,  y-wis, 
Jupiter  vFell  considers  this  ; 
And  also,  beauare,*  other  things ; 
That  is,  that  thou  hast  no  tidings 
Of  Love's  folk,  if  they  be"  glad, 
Kor  of  naught  elles  that  God  made ; 
And  not  only  from  far  country 
That  no  tidings  come  to  thee. 
But  of  thy  very  neighebours. 
That  dweUen  almost  at  thy  doors. 
Thou  hearest  neither  that  nor  this. 
For  -when  thy  labour  all  done  is, 
And  hast  y-made  thy  reckonings,' 
Instead  of  rest  and  newe  things, 
Thou  go'st  honfe  to  thy  house  anon, 
And,  all  so  dumb  as  any  stone. 
Thou  sittest  at  another  book, 
TiU  fuUy  dazed  5  is  thy  look ; 
And  Uvest  thus  as  a  hermlte 
Although  thine  abstinence  is  lite."  ' 

Therefore  has  Jove  appointed  the  eagle  to 
take  the  poet  to  the  House  of  Fame,  to  do  bim 
some  pleasure  in  recompense  for  his  devotion  to 
Oupid ;  and  he  wiU  hear,  says  the  bird, 

"When  we  be  come  there  as  I  say. 
More  wondrous  thinges,  dare  I  lay,^ 
Of  Love's  folke  more  tidings. 
Both  soothe  sawes  and  leasings ; " 
.^d  more  loves  new  begun. 
And  long  y-served  loves  won. 
And  of  more  loves  casually 
That  be  betid,  ^^  no  man  knows  why, 

1  This  is  only  one  among  many  instances  in  which 
Chaucer  disclaims  the  pursuits  of  love;  and  the  de- 
scription of  his  manner  of  life  which  follows  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  £hat  the  disclaimer  was  no  mere  mock- 
humble  affectation  of  a  gallant. 

2  In  honour  and  praise  of  Love,  and  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Love's  servants. 

3  Eelatest.  •*  Pair  sir,  good  sir. 

5  This  reference,  approximately  fixing  the  date  at 
which  the  poem  was  composed,  points  clearly  to 
Chaucer's  daily  work  as  Comptroller  of  the  Customs-— a 
post  which  he  held  from  1374  to  1386. 

6  Blinded,  dimmed. 

7  Little.  This  is  a  frank  enough  admission  that  the 
poet  was  fond  of  good  cheer ;  and  the  effect  of  his 
''little  abstinence"  on  his  corporeal  appearance  is 
humorously  described  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Tale  of 
Sir  Thopas  (page  146),  where  the  1  Host  compliments 
Chaucer  on  being  as  well  shapen  in  the  waist  as  him- 
self. 8  Wager,  bet.  9  True  sayings  and  lies. 

10  Happened,  arisen  by  chance  or  accident. 

11  Love  true  as  steeL 


But  as  a  blind  man  starts  a  hare ; 

And  more  jollity  and  welflire, 

While  that  they  finde  love  of  steel,^ 

As  thinketh  them,  and  over  all  weel ; 

More  discords,  and  more  jealousies, 

More  murmurs,  and  more  novelties. 

And  more  dissimulati6ns. 

And  feigned  reparati6ns ; 

And  more  beardes,  in  two  hours, 

Withoutg  razor  or  soisso<irs 

Y-made,'^  than  graines  be  of  sands ; ,  , 

And  eke  more  holding  in  hands,^ 

And  also  more  reuoveMnces  '* 

Of  old  forleten  acquaintances ;  ^^ 

More  lov6-day3,^8  and  more  accords,''' 

Than  on  instruments  be  chords ; 

And  eke  of  love  more  exchanges 

Than  ever  comes  were  in  granges."  '^ 

The  poet  can  scarcely  believe  that,  though 
Fame  had  all  the  pies, and  all  the  spies  in  a 
kingdom,  she  should  hear  so  much ;  but  the 
eagle  proceeds  to  prove  that  she  can. 

First  shalt  thou  heare  where  she  dwelleth ; 
And,  so  as  thine  own  booke  telleth,-^ 
Her  palace  stands,  as  I  shall  say. 
Bight  eV'n  in  middes  of  the  way 
Betweene  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  sea. 
That  whatsoe'er  in  all  these  three 
Is  spoken,  privy  or  apert,^'* 
The  air  thereto  is  so  overt,  ^^ 
And  stands  eke  in  so  just  ^  a  place. 
That  ev'ry  sound  must  to  it  pace, 
Or -whatso  comes  from  any  tongue. 
Be  it  rowned,^  read,  or  sung. 
Or  spoken  in  surety  or  dread,^ 
Certain  it  must  thither  need."  ^ 

The  eagle,  in  a  long  discourse,  demonstrates, 
that,  as  all  natural  things  have  a  natural  place 
towards  which  they  move  by  natural  inclina- 
tion, and  as  sound  is  only  broken  air,  so  every 
sound  must  come  to  Fame's  House,  "though  it 
were  piped  of  a  mouse  "—on  the  same  principle 
by  which  every  part  of  a  mass  of  water  is  affected  ■ 
by  the  casting  in  of  a  stone.  The  poet  is  all  the 
whUe  borne  upward,  entertained  with  various  in- 
formation by  the  bird;  which  at  last  cries  out — 

"  Hold  up  thy  head,  for  all  is  weU ! 

12  "  To  make  the  beard"  means  to  befool  or  deceive. 
See  note  8,  page  57.  Precisely  the  same  idea  is  con- 
veyed in  the  modem  slang  word  "  shave  " — meaning 
a  trick  or  fraud.         13  Salutations,  embracings. 

1*  Benewings.         ^  Broken-off  acquaintanceships. 

16  See  note  7,  page  20. 

17  Reconciliations,  agreements. 

18  Barns,  gi-anaries. 

19  If  this  reference  is  to  any  book  of  Chaucer's  in 
which  the  House  of  Fame  was  mentioned,  the  book  has 
not  come  down  to  us.  It  has  been  reasonably  sup- 
posed, however,  that  Cha^cer  means  by  "his  own 
book"  Ovid's  "Metamorphoses,"  of  which  he  was 
evidently  very  fond  ;  and  in  the  twelfth  book  of  that 
poem  the  Temple  of  Pame  is  described.* 

20  Secretly  or  openly. 

21  The  air  (between  the  place  where  anything  is 
spoken,  and  the  House  of  Same)  is  so  open,  so  flree 
from  obstruction. 

22  Exactly  calculated  or  suitable. 

23  Whispered.  24  In  confidence  or  m  doubt. 
25  It  must  needs  go  thither. 
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Saint  Julian,  lo !  bon  host61 !  ^ 
See  here  the  House  of  Fame,  lo  ! 
May'st  thou  Hot  heare  that  I  do  ? " 
' '  What ? "  quoth  I.     "The  greats  soun',» 
Quoth  he,  "  that  rumbleth  up  and  down 
In  Fame's  House,  full  of  tidings, 
Both  of  fair  speech  and  of  chidings, 
And  of  false  and  sooth  compouned ;  ^ 
Hearken  well ;  it  is  not  rowned.' 
Hearest  thou  not  the  greate  swough?"  * 
"  Yes,  pardie ! "  quoth  I,  "  well  enough.'' 
"And  what  sound  is  it  like ? "  quoth  he ; 
"  Peter !  the  beating  of  the  sea," 
Quoth  I,  ''  against  the  rookes  hollow. 
When  tempests  do  the  shippes  swallow. 
And  let  a  man  stand,  out  of  doubt, 
'  A  mile  thence,  and  hear  it  rout.^ 
Or  elles  like  the  last  humbling  ^ 
After  the  clap  of  a  thund'ring. 
When  Jovis  hath  the  air  y-beat ; 
But  it  doth  me  for  feare  sweat."  ' 
"  Nay,  dread  thee  not  thereof,"  quoth  he ; 
"  It  is  nothing  will  bite  thee. 
Thou  shalt  no  harme  hare,  trul;f." 

And  with  that  word  both  he  and  I 
As  nigh  the  place  arrived  were, 
As  men  might  caste  with  a  spear. 
I  wist  not  how,  but  in  a  street 
He  set  me  fair  upon  my  feet,  ■ 
And  saide :  ' '  Walke  forth  apace. 
And  take  thme  adventfire  or  case,' 
That  thou  shalt  find  in  Fame's  place." 
"  Now,"  quoth  I,  "while  we  have  space 
To  speak,  ere  that  I  go  from  thee, 
For  the  love  of  God,  as  telle  me, 
In  sooth,  that  I  will  of  thee  lear,° 
If  this  noise  that  I  hear 
Be,  as  I  have  heard  thee  tell, 
Of  folk  that  down  in  earthe  dwell, 
And  Cometh  here  in  the  same  wise 
As  I  thee  heard,  ere  this,  devise  ? 
And  that  there  living  body  n'  is  ^^ 
In  all  that  house  that  yonder  is, 
That  maketh  all  this  loude  fare  »  "  " 
"No,"  answered  he,  "by  Saint  Clare, 
And  all  so  wisly  Grod  rede  me ; '" 
But  one  thing  I  will  wame  thee. 
Of  the  which  thou  wilt  have  wonder. 
Lo !  to  the  House  of  Fame  yonder. 
Thou  know'st  how  cometh  ev'ry  speech ; 
It  needeth  not  thee  eft "  to  teach. 
But  understand  now  right  well  this  ; 
When  any  speech  y-comen  is 
Up  to  the  palace,  anon  right 
It  waxeth  like  the  same  wight  '^ 

1  Saint  Julian  was  the  patron  of  hospitality;  so  the 
Franklin,  in  the  Prologue  to  The  Canterbury  Tales,  is 
said  to  be  "  Saint  Julian  in  his  country,"  for  his  open 
house  and  liberal  cheer.  The  eagle,  at  sight  of  the 
Hoyse  of  Fame,  cries  out  "bon  hostel  I" — "  a  fair 
lodging,  a  glorious  house,  by  St  Julian  1"  ' 

i!  Com])Ounded,  mingled.  s  'Whispered. 

*  Rushing,  confused  sound.  5  Boar. 

6  Humming;  dull  low  distant  noise. 

7  It  makes  me  sweat  for  fear. 

s  Take  thy  chance  of  what  may  befall. 

9  Learn.  lo  Is  not. 

11  Hubbub,  ado.  12  go  surely  God  guide  me. 

13  Again. 


Which  that  the  word  in  earthe  spake, 

Be  he  cloth'd  in  red  or  black ; 

And  so  weareth  his  likeness, 

And  speaks  the  word,  that  thou  wilt  guess  '^ 

That  it  the  same  body  be. 

Whether  man  or  woman,  he  or  she. 

And  is  not  this  a  wondrous  thing  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  quoth  I  then,  "  by  Heaven's  king ! " 

And  with  this  word,  "  Farewell,"  quoth  he. 

And  here  I  will  abide  ^^  thee. 

And  God  of  Heaven  send  thee  grace 

Some  good  to  learen  '  in  this  place." 

And  I  of  him  took  leave  anon, 

And  gan  forth  to  the  palace  go'n.    , 

At  the  opening  of  the  Third  Book,  Chaucer 
briefly  invokes  Apollo's  guidance,  and  entreats 
him,  because  "the  rhyme  is  light  and  lewd,"  to 
"make  it  somewhat  agreeable,  though  some 
verse  fail  -in  a  syllable."  If  the  god  answers- 
the  prayer,  the  poet  promises  to  kiss  the  next 
laurel-tree ''  he  sees ;  and  he  proceeds  : 

When  I  was  from  this  eagle  gone, 
I  gan  behold  upon  this  place ; 
And  certain,  ere  I  farther  pace, 
I  will  you  all  the  shape  devise  i' 
Of  house  and  city ;  and  all  the  wise 
How  I  gan  to  this  place  approach. 
That  stood  upon  so  high  a  rochoji" 
Higher  standeth  none  in  Spain ; 
But  up  I  climb'd  with  muche  pain, 
And  though  to  climbe  grieved  me,-* 
Yet  I  ententive  ^  was  to  see, 
And  for  to  pore  ^  wondrous  low, 
If  I  could  any  wise  know 
What  manner  stone  this  rocke  was, 
For  it  was  like  a  thing  of  glass. 
But  that  it  shone  fuU  more  clear ; 
But  of  what  congealed  matt6re 
It  was,  I  wist  not  readil^. 
But  at  the  last  espied  I, 
And  found  that  it  was  ev'ry  deal  ^ 
A  rock  of  ice,  and  not  of  steel. 
Thought  I,  "By  Saint  Thomas  of  Kent,2i 
This  were  a  feeble  fundament  ^^ 
To  builden  on  ^^  a  place  so  high ; 
He  ought  him  lite ''^  to  glorify  ' 

That  hereon  buUt,  God  so  me  save ! " 

Then  saw  I  all  the  half  y-grave  ^s 
With  famous  folke's  names  fele,^ 
That  hadde  been  in  muche  weal,*" 
And  their  fames  wide  y-blow. 
But  well  unnethes''  might  I  know 
Any  letters  for  to  read 
Their  names  by ;  fot  out  of  dread  ^ 

3*  It  takes  the  semblance  of  the  same  person. 
15  Fancy.  16  Wait  for. 

17  The  tree  sacred  to  Apollo.    See  note  26,  page  218. 

18  Describe.  is  French,  "roohe,"  a  rock. 

20  Annoyed  me,  cost  me  a  painful  eflFort. 

21  Attentive.  22  Gaze  closely. 

23  Entirely,  in  eveiy  part. 

24  Thomas  i.  Beckett,  whose  shrine  was  at  Canter- 
bury. 25  Foundation. 

26  On  which  to  build.  27  Little. 

28  The  half  or  side  of  the  rock  which  was  towards  the 
poet,  was  inscribed  with,  Ac. 
^  Many.  30  Happiness,  good  fortune. 

31  Scai-cely.  aa  Doubt. 
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They,  were  almost  off  thawed  so, 
That  of  the  letters  one  or  two 
"Were  molt '  away  of  ev'ry  name', 
So  linf amous  was  wox  their  fame ;  ^ 
But  men  say,  "  Whit  may  ever  last?  " 
Then  gan  I  in  my  heart  to  cast ' 
That  they  were  molt  away  for  heat, 
And  not  away  with  stormes  beat ; 
Por  on  the  other  side  I  sey  * 
Of  this  hill,  that  northward  lay. 
How  it  was  written  full  of  names 
Of  folke  that  had  greate  fames 
Of  olde  times,  and  yet  they  were 
As  fresh  as  men  had  writ  them  there 
The  self e  ^  day,  right  ere  that  hour 
That  I  upon  th^m  gan  to  pore. 
But  well  I  wiste  what  it  made ; ' 
It  was  conserved  with  the  shade. 
All  the  writing  which  I  sigh,* 
Of  a  castle  that  stood  on  high ; 
And  stood  eke  on  so  cold  a  place. 
That  heat  might  it  not  deface.' 

Then  gan  I  on  this  hiU  to  go'n. 
And  found  upon  the  cop  a  won,' 
That  all  the  men  that  be  alive 
Have  not  the  cunning  to  descrive  ' 
The  beauty  of  that  ilke  place. 
Nor  coulde  caste  no  compass  '^ 
Such  another  for  to  make. 
That  might  of  beauty  be  its  mate,^ 
Nor  one  so  wondrously  y-wrought, 
That  it  astonieth  yet  my  thought. 
And  maketh  all  my  wit  to  swink,!^ 
Upon  this  castle  for  to  think  j 
So  that  the  greate  beauty, 
Cast,i2  craft,  and  curiosity, 
Ne  can  I  not  to  you  devise ;" 
My  witfce  may  me  not  suffice. 
But  natheless  all  the  subst&noe 
I  have  yet  in  my  remembrS,nce ; 
For  why,  me  thoughts,  by  Saint  Gile, 
Alle  was  of  stone  of  beryle, 
Bothe  the  Castle  and  the  tow'r. 
And  eke  the  hall,  and  ev'ry  bow'r," 

1  Molten,  melted. 

2  So  obscure  had  they  become. 

3  Consider,  conjecture.  *  Saw. 

5  Self-same.  «  Meant.  '  7  Injure,  destroy. 

8  Upon  the  summit  (German,  "  Kopf,"  the  head)  a 
dwelling  or  house. 

9  The  skill,  or  ability,  to  describe. 

10  Hit  upon  no  contrivance.  "  Equal,  match. 

12  Labour.  ''  Ingenuity. 

14  Tell.  ^  Chamber. 

16  Contrivances.  V  Turrets,  watch-towers. 

18  Habitations,  apartments ;  or  niches. 

19  Tellers  o(  stories ;  reciters  of  brave  feats  or 
"gests."  20  Mifth. 

21  The  celebrated  Greek  bard  and  citharist,  who,  in 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  lived  at  the  court  of 
Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  The  story  of  his  preser- 
vation by  the  dolphin,  ^hen  the  covetous  sailors  forced 
him  to  leap  into  the  sea,  is  well  known. 

22  Chiron  the  Centaur,  renowned  for  skill  in  music 
and  the  arts,  which  he  owed  to  the  teaching  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  He  became  in  turn  the  instructor  of 
Peleus,  Achilles,  and  other  descendants  of  JSacus ; 
hence  he  is  Called  "^acides"— because  tutor  to  the 
iElacides,  and  thus,  so  to  speak,  of  that  "family." 

23  He  is  the  subject  of  a  ballad  given  in  "Percy's 
Keliques,"  where  we  are  told  that 

"  Glasgerion  was  a  king's  own  son, 
i  And  a  harper  he  was  good  ; 


Withoute  pieces  or  joinings. 
But  many  subtile  compassings,^' 
As  barbicans  ^'  and  pinnacles. 
Imageries  and  tabernacles, 
I  saw ;  and  eke  fuU  of  vrind6wB, 
As  flakSs  fall  in  greate  snows. 
And  eke  in  each  of  the  pinnules 
'  Were  sundry  habitaoles,^' 
In  which  stooden,  all  without, 
Full  the  castle  all  about, 
Of  all  manner  of  minstrales 
And  gestiours,""  that  telle  tales 
Both  of  weeping  and  of  game,^" 
Of  all  that  longeth  unto  Fame. 

There  heard  I  play  upon  a  harp, 
That  sounded  bothe  well  and  sharp. 
Him,  Orpheus,  full  craftily ; 
And  on  this  side  faste  by 
Satte  the  harper  Ari6n,5i 
And  eke  .Slacides  Chir6n ;  '^ 
And  other  harpers  many  a  one, 
And  the  great  Gjjasgerion ;  ^ 
And  smalle  harpers,  with  their  glees,^ 
Satteu  under  them  in  sees,^ 
And  gan  on  lAiem  upwSrd  to  gape. 
And  counterfeit  thc:n  as  an  ape, 
Or  as  craft  counter! -iteth  kind.^  . 

Then  saw  I  standing  them  behind. 
Afar  from  them,  all  by  themselve, 
Many  thousand  times  twelve, 
That  made  loude  minstrelsies 
In  commuse  ^  and  eke  in  shawmies,^ 
And  in  many  another  pipe. 
That  craftily  began  to  pipe. 
Both  in  dulcet  ^  and  in  reed. 
That  be  at  feastes  with  the  bride. 
And  many  a  flute  and  lilting  horn, 
And  pipes  made  of  greene  corn. 
As  have  these  little  herde-grooms,'? 
That  keepe  beastes  in  the  brooms. 
There  saw  I  then  Dan  Citherns, 
And  of  Athens  Dan  Pronomus,^'- 
And  Marsyas  '^  that  lost  his  skin. 
Both  in  the  face,  body,  and  chin, 

He  harped  in  the  king's  chamber, 

'Where  cup  an^  candle  stood." 

24  Musical  instruments.  ^  Seats. 

26  As  art  counterfeits  nature. 

27  Bagpipe  ;  French,  "  cornemuae." 

28  Shalms  or  psalteries ;  an  instrument  resembling  a 
harp.  I 

29  A  kind  of  pipe,  probably  corresponding  with  the 
"dulcimer;"  the  idea  of  sweet— French,  "doux;" 
Latin,  "  dulcis  "—is  at  the  root  of  both  words. 

30  Shepherd-boys,  herd-lads. 

31  In  the  early  printed  editions  of  Chaucer,  the  t*o 
names  are  "  Citherns  "  and  "  Proserus ; "  in  the  manu- 
script which  Mr  Bell  followed  (No.  IB  in  the  Fairfax 
collection)  they  are  "  Atileris  "  and  "Pseustis."  But 
neither  alternative  gives  more  than  the  slightest  clue  to 
identification.  "Citherns"  has  been  retained  in  the 
text ;  it  may  have  been  employed  as  an  appellative  of 
Apollo,  derived  from  "  cithara,"  the  instrument  on 
which  he  played ;  and  it  !s  not  easy  to  suggest  a  better 
substitute  for  it  than  "  Clonas  "—an  early  Greek  poet 
and  musician  who  flourished  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  lor  "ProseruS|"however,  hasbeensubstituted 
"  Pronomus,"  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Grecian  player 
on  the  pipe,  who  taught  Alcibiades  the  flute,  and  who 
therefore,  although  Theban  by  birth,  might  naturally 
be  said  by  the  poet  to  be  "  of  Athens." 

32  The  Phrygian,  who,  having  found  the  flute  of 
Athena,  which  played  of  itself  most  exquisite  music, 
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For  that  he  would  envyen,  lo  I 
To  pipe  better  than  Apoll6. 
There  saw  I  famous,  old  and  young. 
Pipers  of  alle  Datche  tongue,^ 
To  learue  love-dances  and  springs, 
Ke^es,^  and  these  strange  things. 
Then  saw  I  in  another  place, 
Standing  in  a  large  space, 
Of  them  that  makS  bloody  soun',* 
In  trumpet,  beam,^  and  clariotin ; 
For  in'fight  and  blood-sheddinga 
Is  used  gladly  clarionings. 
There  heard  I  trnmpe  Messentis,'' 
Of  whom  speaketh  Virgililis.^ 
There  heard  I  Joab  trump  also,' 
Theodamas,^  and  other  mo'. 
And  all  that  used  clarion 
In  Catalogue  and  Aragon, 
That  in  their  times  famous  were 
To  learne,  saw  I  trumpe  there. 
There  saw  I  sit  in  other  sees. 
Playing  upon  sundry  glees, 
Whiche  that  I  cannot  neven,' 
More  than  starres  be  in  heaven ; 
Of  which  I  will  not  now  rhyme, 
For  ease  of  you,  and  loss  of  time : 
For  time  lost,  this  knowe  ye, 
By  no  way  may  reoover'd  be. 

There  saw  I  play  jongelours,"> 
Magicians,  and  tregetour's," 
And  Pythonesses,^"  oharmeresses. 
And  old  witches,  and  sorceresses. 
That  use  exorcisati6ns,^' 
And  eke  subfumigati6ns ; 
And  clerkes  "  eke,  which  knowe  well 
All  this  magic  naturel, 
That  craftily  do  their  intents 

challenged  Apollo  to  a  contest,  the  victor  in  which  was 
to  do  with  the  vanquished  as  he  pleased.  Marsjas 
was  beaten,  ahd  Apollo  flayed  him  alive. 

1  The  German  (Deutsche)  language,  in  Ohaucer's 
time,  had  not  undergone  that  marked  literary  division 
which  was  largely  accomplished  through  the  influence 
of  the  works  of  Luther  and  the  other  Beformers.  Even 
now,  the  flute  'is  the  favourite  musical  instrument  of 
the  Fatherland  ,'  and  the  devotion  of  the  Crermans  to 
poetry  and  music  has  been  celebrated  since  the  days 
of  Tacitus. 

2  A  kind  of  dance,  or  song  to  be  accompanied  with 
dancing. 

3  Martial  sound,  accompanying  sanguinary  strife. 
*  Horn,  trumpet;  Anglo-Saxon,  "bema," 

6  Misenus,  son  of  ^olus,  the  companion  and  trum- 
peter of.  ^neas,  was  drowned  near  the  Gampanian 
headland  called  Misenum  after  hte  name. 

6  ^neidr  vi.  162  et  seqj. 

7  Joab's  fame  as  a  trumpeter  is  founded  on  two 
verses  in  2  Samuel  (ii.  28,  xx,  22),  where  we  are  told 
that  he  "blew  a  trumpet,"  which  all  the  people  of 
Israel  obeyed,  in  the  one  case  desisting  from  a  pursuit, 
in  the  other  raising  a  siege. 

8  T}ieodamas  or  Thiodamas,  king  of  the  Dryopes, 
who  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  tenth  book  of 
Statius'  "Thebaid."  Both hcandJoabarealso mentioned 
as  great  trumpeters  in  The  Merchant's  Tale,  page  109. 

9  Name.  3o  Jugglers ;  French,  "jongleur." 
-11  Tor  explanation  of  this  word,  see  note  11,  page  126. 

12  Women  who,  like  the  Pythia  in  Apollo's  temple  at 
Delphi,  were  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination  or 
prophecy.  The  barbarous  Latin  form  of  the  word  was 
"  Pythonissa"  or  "  Phitonissa."    See  note  10,  page  85. 

13  A  ceremony  employed  to  drive  away  evil  spirits 
by  burning  incense ;  tb^  practice  of  smoking  cattle, 
corn,  &c.,  has  not  died  out  in  some  country  districts. 

u  Scholars. 


To  make,  in  certain  ascendants,"' 

Images,  lo  !  through  which  magfo  ^        ^ 

To  make  a  man  be  whole  or  sick. 

There  saw  I  the  queen  Mede4,i8 

And  Circes  1'  eke,  and  Calypsi.^' 

There  saw  I  Hermes  BaUenns,^' 

Limote,®*  and  eke  Simon  Maglis.^i 

There  saw  I,  and  knew  by  name. 

That  by  such  art  do  men  have  fame. 

There  saw  I  Colle  Tregetour™ 

Upon  a  table  of  sycamore 

Play  an  uncouth  ^  thing  to  tell ; 

I  saw  him  carry  a  windmell 

Under  a  walnut  shell. 

Why  should  I  make  longer  tale 

Of  ail  the  people  I  there  say,^* 

From  hence  even  to  doomesday  ? 

When  I  had  all  this  folk  behold, 
And  found  me  loose,  and  not  y-hold,** 
And  I  had  mused  longe  while 
Upon  these  waUes  of  beryle, 
That  shone  lighter  than  any  glass. 
And  mad6  well  more"^  than  it  was 
To  seemen  ev'rything,  y-wis. 
As  kindly  ™  thing  of  Fame  it  is  ; 
I  gan  forth  roam  until  I  f and  ^ 
The  castle-gate  on  my  right  hand, 
Which  all  so  well  y-carven  was. 
That  never  such  another  n'  as ;  ^ 
And  yet  it  was  by  Adventfire 
Y-wrought,  and  not  by  subtile  cure.^ 
It  needeth  not  you  more  to  tell. 
To  make  you  too  longe  dwell. 
Of  these  gates'  flourishings. 
Nor  of  cdmpasses,3i>  nor  carvings. 
Nor  how  they  had  in  masonries, 
As  corbets,'!  full  of  imageries, 

15  Under  certain  planetary  [influences.  The  next 
lines  recall  the  alleged  malpractices  of  witches,  who 
tortured  little  images  of  wax,  in  the  design  of  causing 
the  same  torments  to  the  person  represented — or,  vice 
versa,  treated  these  images  for  the  cure  of  hurts  or 
sickness. 

16  Celebrated  for  her  magical  power,  through  which 
she  restore  to  youth  ^son,  the  father  of  Jason ;  and 
caused  the  death  of  Jason's  wife,  Creusa,  by  sending 
her  a  poisoned  garment  which  consumed  her  to  ashes. 

17  The  sorceress  Circe,  who  changed  the  companions 
of  TJlysses  into  swine. 

18  Calypso,  on  whose  island  of  Ogygia  Ulysses  was 
wrecked.  The  goddess  promised  the  hero  immortality 
if  he  remained  with  her;  but  he  refused,  and,  after  a* 
detention  of  seven  years,  she  had  to  let  him  go, 

19  This  is  supposed  to  mean  Hermes  Trismegistus  (of 
whom  see  note  23,  page  185) ;  but  the  explanation  of 
the  word  ;"  Balleiius  "  is  not  quite  obVious.  The  god 
Hermes  of  the  Greeks  (Mevcurius  of  the  Romans) 
had  the  surname  "Cyllenius,"  from  the  mountain 
where  he  was  born — Mount  Oyllene,  in  Arcadia ;  and 
the  alteration  into  "Ballenus"  would  lie  quite  within 
the  range  of  a  copyist's  capabilities,  while  we  find  in  the 
mythological  character  of  Hermes  enough  to  warrant 
his  being  classed  with  jugglers  and  magicians. 

20  Limote  and  Colle  Tregetour  seem  to  have  been 
famous  sorcerers  or  jugglers,  but  nothing  is  now  known 
of  either. 

21  Of  whom  we  read  in  Acts  viii.  9,  et  seqq. 

22  Strange,  rare.  23  Saw. 

24  At  liberty  and  unrestrained.         25  Much  greater. 
26  Natural ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  Pame  to  exaggerate 
everything.  27  Pound.; 

28  Was  (with  negative  particle  prefixed). 

29  And  yet  it  was  fashioned  by  Chance,  not  by  care. 

30  Devices. 

31  The  corbels,  or  capitals  whence  the  arches  spring 
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But,  Lord !  so  fair  it  was  to  shew, 

For  it  was  all  with  gold  behew.l 

But  in  I  went,  and  that  anon ; 

There  met  I  cryidg  many  a  one 

"  A  largess !  largess !  ^  hold  up  well ! 

God  sare  the  Lady  of  this  pell,* 

Our  owen  gentle  Lady  Fame, 

And  them  that  wUl  to  have  name 

Of  us ! "    Thus  heard  I  cryen  all, 

And  fast  they  came  out  of  the  hall, 

And  shooke  nobles  and  sterlings,^ 

And  some  y-crowned  were  as  kings. 

With  crownes  wrought  full  of  lozinges  ; 

And  many  ribands,  and  many  fringes, 

Were  on  their  clothSs  truel^. 

Then  at  the  last  espiSd  I 

That  pursuivantes  and  herands,'' 

That  cry  riche  f  olke's  lauds,^ 

They  weren  all ;  and  ev'ry  man 

Of  them,  as  I  you  telle  can. 

Had  on  him  throwen  a  vesttiTe 

Which  that  men  call  a  coat-armlire,^ 

Embroidered  wondrously  rich. 

As  though  there  were  naught  y-lich ; ' 

But  naught  will  I,  so  may  I  thrive. 

Be  aboute  to  desorive" 

All  these  armes  that  there  were, 

That  they  thus  on  their  coates  bare,. 

For  it  to  me  were  impossible ; 

Men  might  make  of  them  a  bible 

Twenty  f oote  thick,  I  trow. 

For,  certain,  whoso  coulde  know 

Might  there  all  the  armes  see'n 

Of  famous  folk  that  harS  been 

In  Afrio',  Europe,  and  Asle, 

Since  first  began  the  chivalry. 

Lo !  how  should  I  now  tell  all  this  ? 
Nor  of  the  hall  eke  what  need  is 
To  telle  youjiiat  ev'ry  wall 
Of  it,  and  floor,  and- roof,  and  all, 
Was  plated  half  a  foote  thick 
Of  gold,  and  that  was  nothing  wick',"" 
But  for  to  prove  in  alls  wise 
As  fine  aa  ducat  of  Venise," 
Of  which  too  little  in  my  pouch  is  ? 
And  they  were  set  as  thick  of  nouches  "^ 
Fine,  of  the  finest  stones  fair. 
That  men  read  in  the  Lapidaire,'^ 
As  grasses  growen  in  a  mead. 
But  it  were  aU  too  long  to  read  " 
The  names ;  and  theref6re  I  pass. 
But  in  this  rich  and  lusty  place, 
That  Fame's  Hall  y-caUed  was. 
Full  muchS  press  of  folk  there  n'  as," 


Nor  crowding  for  too  muche  press. 

But  all  on  high,  above  a  dais. 

Set  on  a  see  ^^  imperial. 

That  made  was  of  ruby  all. 

Which  that  carbuncle  is  y-oall'd, 

I  saw  perpetually  instaE'd 

A  feminine  creattire ; 

That  never  formed  by  Natfire 

Was  such  another  thing  y-sey.^' 

For  altherfirste,^  sooth  to  say. 

Me  thoughts  that  she  was  so  lite,'' 

That  the  length  of  a  cubfte 

Was  longer  than  she  seem'd  to  be ; 

But  thus  soon  in  a  while  she 

Herself  then  wonderfully  stretch'd-. 

That  with  her  feet  the  earth  she  reach'd, 

And  with  her  head  she  touched  heaven. 

Where  as  shine  the  starres  seven.'''' 

And  thereto  ''i  eke,  as  to  my  wit, 

I  saw  a  greater  wonder  yet, 

TJpon  her  eyen  to  behold ; 

But  certes  I, them  never  told. 

For  as  fele  eyen  ^  haddS  she. 

As  feathers  upon  fowles  be. 

Or  were  on  the  beastes  four 

That  Godde's  throne  gan  honolir. 

As  John  writ  in  th'  Apocalypse.^ 

Her  hair,  that  oundy  was  and  crips,^ 

As  bnmish'd  gold  it  shone  to  see ; 

And,  sooth  to  tellen,  also  she 

Had  all  so  fele  upstanding  ears,  , 

And  tongues,  as  on,  beasts  be  hairs  ; 

And  on  her  feet  waxen  saw  I 

Partridges'  winges  readil^.^ 

But,  Lord !  the  pierrie '''  and  riclhess 

I  saw  sitting  on  this  goddSss, 

And  the  heavenly  melody 

Of  Bonges  full  of  harmony, 

I  heard  about  her  throne  y-sung. 

That  all  the  palace  walles  rung ! 

(So  sung  the  mighty  Muse,  she 

That  called  is  CaUiop6, 

And  her  eight  sisteren  ^  eke, 

That  in  their  faces  seeme  meek) ; 

And  evermore  eternally 

They  sang  of  Fame  as  then  heard  I : 

"  Heried  ^  be  thou  and  thy  name. 

Goddess  of  Eenown  and  Fame  ! " 

Then  was  I  ware,  lo !  at  the  last. 

As  I  mine  eyen  gan  upcast. 

That  this  ilke  noble  queen 

On  her  shoulders  gan  sustene  ^ 

Both  the  armes,  and  the  name 

Of  those  that  hadde  large  fame ; 


in  a  Gothic  biulding;  they  were  often  carved  with 
fantastic  figures  and  devices. 

1  Behued,  coloured. 

2  The  cry  with  which  heralds  and  pnrsuivants  at  a 
tournament  acknowledged  the  gifts  or  largesses  of  the 
knights  whose  achievements  they  celebrated. 

3  Palace,  house.      - 

*  Sterling  coins ;  not  "luxcmburgs"  (see  note  27, 
naee  156),  but  stamped  and  authorised  money. 

6  Heralds.  «  Praises. 

7, The  sleeveless  coat  or  "tabard,"  on  which  the 
arms  of  the  wearer  or  his  lord  were  emblazoned. 

8  Nothing  like  it. 

9  Concem  myself  with  describing. 

10  Jor  "wicked ;"  counterfeit. 


11  In  whatever  way  it  might  be  proved  or  tested,  it 
would  be  found  as  fine  as  a  Venetian  ducat. 

12  Bosses,  oroaments. 

13  A  treatise  on  precious  stones.  i*  Declare. 
15  Was  not.           18  Seat.    See  note  1,  page  386. 

17  Seen.  18  Pirst  of  all.  19  Little. 

a)  Septentrion;  the  Great  Bear  or  Northern  Wain, 
which  in  this  country  appears  to  be  at  the  top  of 
heaven.  ^i  IMoreover. 

22  As  many  eyes.  *'  Kevelations  iv.  6. 

24  Wavyandorisp  J  "  oundy  "is  the  French  "ondoy6," 
from  "  ondoyer,"  to  undulate  or  wave. 

25  Denoting  swiftness.  '6  Gems,  jewellery. 
,27  Sisters.  ^8  Praised. 

.    29  Sustain. 
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Alexander,  andiHercuUs, 
7nat  with  a  sliirt  his  life  lese.^ 
Thus  found  I  sitting  this  goddess, 
lu  noble  honour  and  richSss ; 
Of  which  I  stint  *  a  while  now, 
Of  other  things  to  telle  you. ' 
,  Then  saw  I  stand  on  either  side, 
Straight  down  unto  the  doores  wide, 
From  the  dais,  many  a  pill6re 
Of  metal,  that  shone  not  full  clear ; 
But  though  they  were  of  no  richess, 
Tet  were  they  made  f  ojrgreat  nohless, 
And  in  them  greate  sent^noe.^ 
And  folk  of  digne*  reverence, 
Of  which  I  will  you  telle  fand,' 
TJpon  the  pUlars  saw  I  stand. 
Altherfirst,  lo !  there  I  sigh  ^ 
Upon  a  pillar  stand  on  higU, 
That  was  of  lead  and  iron  fine, 
Him  of  the  sectE  Saturnine,' 
The  Hebrew  Josephus  the  old, 
That  of  Jewes'  gestes  *  told ; 
And  he  bare  on  his  shoulders  high 
All  the  fame  up  of  Jewr^, 
And  by  him  stooden  other  seven. 
Full  wise  and  worthy  for  to  neven,^ 
To  help  him  bearen  up  the  charge,^" 
It  was  so  heavy  and  so  large. 
And,  for  they  writen  of  battailes, 
As  well  as  other  old  marv&iles, 
Therefore  was,  lo  !  this  pilMre, 
Of  which  that  I  you  telle  here. 
Of  lead  and  iron  both,  y-wis ; 
For  iron  Marte's  metal  is,ii 
Which  that  god  is  of  battaile ; 
And  eke  the  lead,  withoute  faU, 
Is,  lo !  the  metal  of  Satflm, 
That  hath  full  large  wheel  ^  to  turn. 
Then  stoode  forth,  on  either  row, 
Of  them  which  I  coulde  know, 
Though  I  them  not  by  order  tell, 
To  make  you  too  longe  dwell. 
These,  of  the  which  I  gin  you  read, 
There  saw  I  standen,  out  of  dread, 
■ppon  an  iron  pillar  strong. 
That  painted  was  all  endelong^ 
"With  tiger's  blood  in  ev'ry  place, 
The  Tholosan  that  highte  Staoe," 

1  Lost  his  life  ;  Trith  the  poisoned  sbu-t  of  Nessus, 
sent  to  him  by  the  jealous  Dejanira. 

2  Refrain  (from  speaking) , 

3  Significance  ;  that  is,  in  the  appropriateness  of  the 
metal  of  which  they  are  composed  to  the  character  of 
the  author  represented, 

4  Worthy,  lofty. 

.  5  I  will  tiy  to  tell  you.  6  gaw. 

7  Of  the  Saturnine  school;  so  called  because  his 
history  of  the  Jewish  wars  narrated  many  horrors, 
cruelties,  and  sufferings,  over  which  Saturn  was  the 
presiding  deity.     See  note  5,  page  41. 

8  Feats,  deeds  of  bravery. 

9  Name.  '  lo  Burden. 
H  Compare, the  account  of  the  "bodies  seven"  given 

by  the.  Canon's  Yeoman  (p.  180)  : 

"  Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe  ; 
Mars  iron,  Mercury  quicksilver  We  clepe ; 
Saturnus  lead,  and  Jupiter  is  tin,  ' 
And  Venus  copper,  by  my  father's  kin." 

12  Orbit.  13  From,  top  to  bottom ;  throughout, 

u  statius  is  called  a  "Tholosan,"  because  by  some, 


That  bare  of  Thebes  up  the  name 

TJfion  his  shoulders,  and  the  fame 

Also  of  cruel  Achilla. 

And  by  him  stood,  withoute  lease,  1" 

Full  wondrous  high  on  a  pill&e 

Of  iron,  he,  the  great  HomSre ; 

And  with  him  Dares  and  JDytus,^' 

Before,  and  eke  he,  Lollius,!' 

And  Guido  eke  de  Colempnis,^ 

And  English  Gaufrid  i^  eke,  y-wis. 

And  each  of  these,  as  I  have  joy, 

Was  busy  for  to  bear  up  Troy; 

So  heavy  thereof  was  the  fame, 

That  for  to  bear  it  was  no  game. 

But  yet  I  gan  full  well  espy. 

Betwixt  them  was  a  little  env^. 

One  said  that  Homer  made  lies. 

Feigning  in  his  poetries, 

And  was  to  the  Greeks  favourable ; 

Therefore  held  he  it  but  a  fable. 

Then  saw  I  stand  on  a  pill&e 

That  was  of  tinned  iron  clear, 

Him,  the  Latin  poet  jVirgile, 

That  borne  hath  up  a  longe  whUe 

The  fame  of  pious  .^neas. 

And  next  him  on  a  pillar  was 

Of  copper,  Venus'  clerk  Ovide, 

That  hath  y-sowen  wondrous  wide 

The  greate  god  of  Love's  fame. 

And  there  he  bare  up  well  his  name 

Upon  this  pillar  all  so  high. 

As  I  might  see  it  with  mine  eye ; 

For  why  ?  this  hall  whereof  I  read 

Was  waxen  in  height,  and  length,  and  bread,™ 

Well  more  by  a  thousand  deal  *i    '        > 

Than  it  was  erst,  that  saw  I  weel. 

Then  saw  1  on  a  pillar  by, 

Of  iron  wrought  full  sternel^. 

The  greate  poet,  Dan  Lucan, 

That  on  his  shoulders  bare  up  than. 

As  high  as  that  I  might  it  see, 

The  fame  of  Julius  and  Pomp^y  ;^ 

And  by  him  stood  all  those  clerks 

That  write  of  Rome's  mighty  works. 

That  if  I  would  their  names  tell. 

All  too  longe  must  I  dwell. 

And  next  him  on  a  pillar  stood 

Of  sulphur,  like  as  he  were  wood,^ 

among  thsm  Bante,  he  was  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Tolosa,  now  Toulouse.  He  wrote  the  "  The- 
bais,"  in  twelve  books,  and  the  "  Aehilleis,"  of  which 
only  two  were  finished. '  v 

15  Without  leasing  or  falsehood ;  truly. 

16  Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis  were  the 
names  attached  to  histories  of  the  Trojan  War  pre- 
tended to  have  been  written  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  Troy. 

17  The  unrecognisable  author  whom  Chaucer  professes 
to  follow  in  his  "Troilus  and  Oressida,"  and  who  has 
been  thought  to  mean  Eoccaccio.    See  page  248. 

18  Guido  de  Colonna,  or  de  Golempnis,  "a  native  of 
Messina,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the.  thirteenth 
centuiy,  and  wrote  in  Latin  prose  a  history  including 
the  war  of  Troy. 

1?  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  drew  firom  Troy  the 
original  of  the  British  race.  See  Spenser's  "Faerie 
Queen,"  book  ii.  canto  x.  pages  395-6. 

M  Breadth.  21  Times. 

22  In  his  "  Pharsalia,"  a  poem  in  ten  books,  recount- 
ing the  incidents  of  th?  war  between  Casar  and 
Pompey.  as  juad. 
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Dan  Claudian,!  the  sooth  to  tell, 

That  bare  up  all  the  fame  of  hell. 

Of  Pluto,  and  of  Proserpine, 

That  queen  is  of  the  darkS  pine.  2 

Why  should  1  telle  more  of  this? 

The  hall  was  alle  fuU,  y-wis, 

Of  them  that  writen  olde  gests,* 

As  be  on  trees  rookes'  nests ; 

But  it  a  full  oonfus'd  mattfero 

Were  all  these  geates  for  to  hear, 

That  they  of  write,*  and  how  they  hight. 

But  while  that  I  beheld  this  sight, 
I  heard  a  noise  approachS  blive,' 
That  f  ar'd  ^  as  bees  do  in  a  hive, 
Against  their  time  of  outflying ; 
Eight  such  a  manner  murmuring, 
For  aU  the  world,  it  seem'd  to  me. 
Then  gan  I  look  about,  and  see 
That  there  came  entering  the  hall 
A  right  great  company  withal. 
And  that  of  sundry  regidns, 
Of  all  kinds  and  eonditidns 
That  dweU  in  earth  under  the  mo6n. 
Both  poor  and  rich ;  and  all  so  soon 
As  they  were  come  into  the  hall. 
They  gan  adown  on  knees  to  fall, 
Before  this  like  '  noble  queen, 
And  saide,  "  Grant  us,  Lady  Bheen,^ 
Each  of  lis  of  thy  grace  a  boon."  » 
And  some  of  them  she  granted  soon, 
And  some  she  warned  ^''  well  and  fair, 
And  some  she  granted  the  oontrair  ^^ 
Of  their  asking  utterly ; 
But  this  I  say  you  truely. 
What  that  her  cause  was,  I  n'  ist  -p^ 
For  of  these  folk  full  well  I  wist, 
They  hadde  good  fame  each  deserved, 
Although  they  were  divfcely  served. 
Bight  as  her  sister,  Dame  Forttine, 
Is  wont  to  serven  in  comm^e.^' 

Now  hearken  how  she  gan  to  pay 
Them  that  gan  of  her  grace  to  pray ; 
And  right,  lo  !  all  this  company 
Saide  sooth,"  and  not  a  lie. 
"  Madame,"  thus  quoth  they,  "  we  be 
Folk  that  here  beseeche  thee 
That  thou  grant  us  now  good  fame, 
And  let  our  workes  have  good  name. 
In  full  reCompenaatiofin 
Of  good  work,  give  us  good  renown ! " 
"  I  warn ''  it  you,"  quoth  she  anon ; 
"  Ye  get  of  me  good  fame  none, 
By  God !  and  therefore  go  your  way," 
"  Alas,"  quoth  they,  "  and  weU-away  ! 
Tell  us  what  may  your  caus6  be." 
"For  that  it  list  ^*  me  not,"  quoth  she, 


1  Claudian  of  Alexandria,  "the  most  modern  of  the 
ancient  poets,"  who  lived  some  three  centuries  after 
Christ,  and  among  other  works  wrote  ttiree  books  on 
"The  ilape  of  Proserpine." 

2  The  dark  (realm  of)  punishment  or  pain. 
>     3'  Histories,  tales  of  great  deeds. 

4  Of  which  they  write.  '  Quickly. 

6  Went.  '  Same.  8  Bright,  lovely. 

9  A  favour.         1"  Refused.  u  Contrary. 

12  Wist  not,  know  not.  M  Commonly,  usually. 

,  14  Truth.  15  Kefose.  "i  Pleases. 


'  No  wight  shall  speak  of  you,  y-wis, 
Good  nor  harm,  nor  that  nor  this." 

And  with  that  word  she  gan 'to  call 
Her  measenger,  that  was  in  hall, 
Anabade  that  he  should  faste  go'n, 
Upon  pain  to  be  blind  anon. 
For  .fflolus,  the  god  of  wind ; 
"  In  Thrace  there  ye  shall  him  find, 
And  bid  him  bring  his  clariolin, 
That  is  full  diverse  of  his  soun', 
And  it  is  called  Gleare  Laud, 
With  which  he  wont  is  to  heraud^' 
Them  that  me  list  y-praised  be. 
And  also  bid  him  how  that  he 
Bring  eke  his  other  clariofm. 
That  hight  Slander  in  ev'ry  town. 
With  which  he  wont  is  to  diSame  '^ 
Them  that  me  list,  and  do  them  shame." 
This  messenger  gan  faste  go'n. 
And  found  where,  in  a  cave  of  stone. 
In  a  country  that  highte  Thrace, 
This  iEolus,  with  harde  grace,'' 
Helde  the  windea  in  distresa,^" 
And  gan  them  under  him  to  press. 
That  they  began  as  bears  to  roar. 
He  bound  and  pressed  them  so  sore. 
This  messenger  gan  fast  to  cry, 
"  Eise  up,"  quoth  he,  "  and  fast  thee  hie. 
Until  thou  at  my  Lady  be. 
And  take  thy  clarions  eke  with  thee. 
And  speed  thee  forth."    And  he  anon 
Took  to  him  one  that  hight  Trit6n,2i 
His  clarions  to  beare  tho,^ 
And  let  a  certain  winde  goj 
That  blew  so  hideously  and.  high. 
That  it  lefts  not  a  sky  23 
In  all  the  welkin  ^  long  and  broad. 
This  .^olus  nowhere  abode  25 
Till  he  was  come  to  Fame's  feet. 
And  eke  the  man  that  Triton  hete,^ 
And  there  he  atood  as  still  as  stone. 

And  therewithal  there  came  anon 
Another  huge  compan;f 
Of  goode  folk,  and  gan  to  cry, 
"  Lady,  grant  us  goode  fame, 
And  let  our  workes  have  that  name. 
Now  in  honofir  of  gentleness ; 
And  all  so  Qod  your  soule  bleaa  ; 
For  we  have  well  deserved  it, 
Therefore  is  right  we  be  well  quit."  '^ 
"As  thrive  I,"  quoth  she,  "  ye  shall  fail ; 
Good  workes  shall  you  not  avail 
To  have  of  me  good  fame  as  now ; 
But,  wot  ye  what,  I  grante  you 
That  ye  shall  have  a  shrewde  2S  fame, 
And  wicked  loa,  and  worse  name, 


17,  Proclaim  or  herald  the  praises  of. 

18  Disgrace,  disparage. 

19  Evil  favour  attend  him  1  20  Constraint. 

21  Triton  was  a  son  of  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  and 
represented  usually  as  blowing  a  trumpet  made  of  a 
conch  or  shell ;  he  is  therefore  Introduced  by  Chaucer 
as  the  squire  of  j;olu9.  22  Then. 

23  Cloud ;  Anglo-Saxon,  ''  scua ; "  Greek,  dKia. 

M  Sky,  heaven.  25  Tarried,  delayed. 

26  Is  called.  27  Kequited. 

28  Evil,  cursed. 
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Though  ye  good  log  ^  have  well  deserv'd ; 
Now  go  your  way,  for  ye  be  serv'd. 
And  now,  Dan  -Solus,"  quoth  she, 
"  Take  forth  thy  trump  anon,  let  see, 
That  is  y-called  Slander  light,  • 

And  blow  their  los,  that  ev'ry  wight 
Speak  of  them  harm  and  shrewSdness,* 
Instead  of  good  and  worthiness ; 
for  thou  shalt  trump  all  the  contrair 
Of  that  they  have  done,  well  and  fair." 
Alas !  thought  I,  what  adventfires  ' 
Have  these  sorry  creatfires. 
That  they,  amongSs  aU  the  press. 
Should  thus  be  shamed  guiltgless  ? 
But  what !  it  mustS  needes  be. 
What  did  this  ^olus,  but  he 
Took  out  his  blacke  trump  of  brass. 
That  fouler  than  the  Devil  was. 
And  gan  this  trumpet  for  to  blow, 
As  all  the  world  't  would  overthrow. 
Throughout  every  regiofin 
Went  this  foule  trumpet's  soun', 
As  swift  as  pellet  out  of  gun 
When  fire  is  in  the  powder  run.* 
And  such  a  smoke  gan  out  wend,'' 
Out  of  this  foule  trumpet's  end, 
Black,  blue,  greenish,  swart,"  and  red, 
,  As  doth  when  that  men  melt  lead, 
.  Lo !  all  on  high  from  the  tewell ; ' 
aW  thereto  ^  one  thing  saw  I  well. 
That  the  farther  that  it  ran. 
The  greater  waxen  it  began. 
As  doth  the  river  from  a  well,' 
And  it  stank  as  the  pit  of  heU. 
Alas  !  thus  was  their  shame  y-rung, 
And  guilteless,  on  ev'ry  tongue. 

Then  came  the  thirde  oompan;f. 
And  gan  up  to  the  dais  to  hie,^' 
And  down  on  knees  they  fell  anon, 
And  saide,  "  We  be  ev'ry  one 
Folk  that  have  full  truely 
Deserved  fame  right  fully. 
And  pray  you  that  it  may  be  know 
Right  as  it  is,  and  forth  y-blow." 
"  I  grants, "  quoth  she,  "  for  me  list 
That  now  your  goode  works  be  wist ; 
And  yet  ye  shall  have  better  los. 
In  despite  of  aU  your  foes. 
Than  worthy  ^^  is,  and  that  anon. 
Let  now,"  quoth  she,  "  thy  trumpet  go'n. 
Thou  .Solus,  that  is  so  black, 
And  out  thine  other  trumpet  take. 
That  highte  Laud,  and  blow  it  so 
'  That  'through  the  world  their  fame  may  go. 
Easily  and  not  too  fast, 
That  it  be  knowen  at  the  last." 
"  Fiill  gladly.  Lady  mine,"  he  said ; 
And  out  his  trump  of  gold  he  braid  i' 


See  note  10,  page  165. 

2  Wfckedness,  malice. 

s  What  (evU)  fortunes. 

<  As  swift  as  ball  out  of  gun  oi  cannon,  when  fire  is 
communicated  to  the  powder.  5  Proceed. 

«  Black;  German,  "sohwarz." 

r  Thepipe,chimney,otthefamace;  Trench  "tuyau." 
In  the  Prologue  to  The  Canterbury  Tales,  the  Monk's 
head  is  described  as  steaming  like  a  lead  furnace. 


Anon,  and  sej;  it  to  his  mouth. 
And  blew  it  east,  and  west,  and  south. 
And  north,  as  loud  as  any  thunder. 
That  ev'ry  wight  had  of  it  wonder. 
So  broad  it  ran  ere  that  it  stent.^' 
And  certes  aU  the  breath  that  went 
Out  of  his  trumpet's  mouthg  smeU'd 
As"  men  a  pdt  of  balm6  held 
Among  a  basket  full  of  roses  ; 
This  favour  did  he  to  their  loses.^ 

And  right  with  this  I  gan  espy 
Where  came  the  fourthe  company. 
But  certain  they  were  wondrous  few  5 
And  gan  to  standen  in  a  rew,  '^ 
And  saide,  "  Certes,  Lady  bright. 
We  have  done  well  with  all  our  might, 
But  we  not  keep ''  to  have  fame ; 
Hide  our  workes  and  our  name. 
For  Godde's  love !  for  certes  we 
Have  surely  done  it  for  bounty," 
And  for  no  manner  other  thing." 
"  I  graute  you  aU  your  asking," 
Quoth  she ;  "let  your  workes  be  dead." 

With  that  I  turn'd  about  my  head. 
And  saw  anon  the  fifthe  rout,^ 
That  to  this  Lady  gan  to  lout,™ 
And  down  on  knees  anon  to  fall ; 
And  to  her  then  besoughten  all 
To  hide  their  good  workSs  eke, 
And  said,  they  gave  not  a  leek^ 
For  no  fame,  nor  such  renown  ; 
For  they  for  contemplatiofiu 
And  Grodde's  love  had  y-wrought. 
Nor  of  fame  would  they  have  aught. 
"  What ! "  quoth  she,  "  and  be  ye  wood? 
And  weene  ye  ^^  for  to  do  good. 
And  for  to  have  of  that  no  fame? 
Have  ye  despite^  to  have  my  name? 
Nay,  ye  shall  lie  every  one  ! 
Blow  thy  trump,  and  that  anon," 
Quoth  she,  "  thou  .Solus,  I  hote,2l  ' 

And  ring  these  folkes  works  by  note. 
That  all  the  world  may  of  it  hear." 
And  he  gan  blow  their  los  so  clear 
Within  his  golden  clarioto, 
That  through  the  worlde  went  the  soun'. 
All  so  kindly,  and  so  soft. 
That  their  fame  was  blown  aloft.   ^ 

And  then  came  the  sixth  company. 
And  gnnneu  fast  on  Fame  to -cry ; 
Kight  verily  in  this  mann6re 
They  saide ;  "  Mercy,  Lady  dear  1 
To  telle  certain  as  it  is. 
We  have  done  neither  that  nor  this. 
But  idle  all  our  lite  hath  be ;  ^ 
But  natheless  yet  praye  we ' . 
That  we  may  have  as  good  a  fame. 
And  great  renown,  and  knowen  "6  name, 

8  Also.  8  Fountain.  10  Hasten. 

11  Merited.  la  Pulled  forth. 

13  Er?  the  sound  ceased.  14  As  if 

15  Keputations.  16  Bowi       V  Care'nof. 

18  Goodness,  virtue.  19  Company 

20  Bow  down.  ,         a  Cared  not  a  leek. 

22  Bo  ye  unagine.  23  Do  ye  despise. 

2*  I  command.  so  Been. 

26  Well-known. 
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As  they  that  have  done  noble  geats,i 

And  have  achieved  all  their  queatB,^ 

As  well  of  Love,  as  other  thing ; 

AU'  was  us  never  brooch,  nor  ring. 

Nor  elles  aught  from  women  sent, 

Nor  onSs  in  their  hearte  meant 

To  make  us  only  friendly  cheer, . 

But  mights  teem  us  upon  bier ;  * 

Yet  let  US  to  the  people  seem 

Such  as  the  world  may  of  us  deem," 

That  women  loven  us  for  wood.* 

It  shall  us  do  as  muche  good, 

And  to  our  heart  as  much  avail. 

The  counterpoise,'  ease,  and  travail. 

As  we  had  won  it  with  labolir  ; 

For  that  is  deare  bought  honodr. 

At  the  regard  of  s  our  great  ease. 

And  yet '  ye  must  us  more  please  ; 

Let  us  be  holden  eke  thereto 

Worthy,  and  wise,  and  good  also, 

And  rich,  and  happy  unto  love, 

Por  Godde's  love,  that  sits  above ; 

Though  we  may  not  the  body  have 

Of  women,  yet,  so  God  you  save. 

Let  men  glue^"  on  ns  the  name ; 

Sufiiceth  that  we  have  the  fame." 

"  I  grants,"  quoth  she,  "by  my  troth; 

Now  -fflolus,  withoute  sloth. 

Take  out  -thy  trump  of  gold,"  quoth  she, 

"  And  blow  as  they  have  asked  me. 

That  ev'ry  man  ween  ^  them  at  ease. 

Although  they  go  in  full  bad  leas."  ^ 

This  ^olns  gan  it  so  blow. 

That  through  the  world  it  was  y-kuow. 

Then  came  the  seventh  rout  anon. 
And  fell  on  knees  eVry  one. 
And  saide,  "  Lady,  grant  us  soon 
The  same  thing,  the  same  boon. 
Which  this  next  folk^*  you  have  done." 
"  Fy  on  you,"  quoth  she,  "  ev'ry  one ! 
Ye  nasty  swine,  ye  idle  wretches. 
Full  fill'd  of  rotten  slowe  tetches ! " 
What?  false  thieves !  ere  ye  would 
Be  famous  good,'^  and  nothing  n'ould 
Deserve  why,  nor  never  raught,'^ 
Men  rather  you  to  hangen  ought. 
For  ye  be  like  the  sleepy  cat. 
That  would  have  fish ;  but,  know'stthou  what? 
He  woulde  no  thing  wet  his  claws. 
Eva  thrift  come  to  your  jaws. 
And  eke  to  mine,  if  I  it  grafit. 
Or  do  favour  you  to  avaunt.^'' 
Thou  S/Ams,  thou  King  of  Thrace, 
.  Go,  blow  this  folk  a  sorry  grace,"  " 
■'Quoth  she,  "anon;  and  know'at  thou  how  ? 

1  Feats.  2  Enterprises ;  desires. 

3  Although. 

4  Might  lay  us  on  our  bier  flay  their  adverse  de- 
meanourl.  *  .Indge.  6  Madly. 

7  Compensation.  8  in  comparison  with. 

9  Further,  in  addition.       10  Fasten.       n  Believe. 

12  In  evil  leash ;  in  sorry  plight.  , 

13  The  people  just  before  us. 

1*  Blemishes,  spots ;  French,  "tache." 
15  Have  good  fame.         16  Becked,  cared  (to  do  so). 
17  To  boast  your  deeds,  advance  vauntingly  your 
fame.  '*  Mischance,  disgrace. 

19  See  note  33,  page  219. 

20  Could  not  refi^se  them  her  lore. 


As  I  shall  teUB  thee  right  now. 

Say,  these  be  they  that  would  honofir 

Have,  and  do  no  kind  of  labofir. 

Nor  do  no  gpod,  and  yet  have  laud, 

And  that  men  ween'd  that  Belle  Isaude  l' 

Could  them  not  of  lovS  wem ;  20 

And  yet  she  that  grinds  at  the  quern  ^ 

Is  aU  too  good  to  ease  their  heart." 

This  .^olus  anon  upstart. 

And  with  his  blacks  clariolin 

He  gan  to  blazon  out  a  soun' 

As  loud  as  bellows  wind  in  hell ; 

And  eke  therewith,  the  sooth  to  tell,  ■ 

Thia  sounds  was  so  fuU  of  japes,'^ 

As  ever  were  mows  ^  in  apes ; 

And  that  went  all  the  world  about. 

That  ev'ry  wight  gan  on  them  shout. 

And  for  to  laugh  as  they  were  wood ;  ^ 

Such  game  found  they  in  their  hood.^ 

Then  came  another  company. 
That  haddS  done  the  treachery, 
The  harm,  and  the  great  wickedness. 
That  any  hearte  coulde  guess ; 
And  prayed  her  to  have  good  fame, 
And  that  she  would  do  them  no  shame. 
But  give  them  los  and  good  renown. 
And  do  it  blow  ^  in  clariofln. 
"  Nay,  wis !  "  quoth  she,  "  it  were  a  vice  ; 
All  be  there  in  me  no  justice, 
Me  lists  not  ^  to  do  it  now. 
Nor  this  will  I  grant  to  you." 

Then  came  there  leaping  in  a  rout,^ 
And  gan  to  olappen'^o  all  about 
Every  man  upon  the  crown. 
That  aU  the  haU  began  to  soun' ; 
And  saide ;  "Lady  lef e ^o  and  dear, 
We  be  such  folk  as  ye  may  hear. 
To  tellen  all  the  tale  aright. 
We  be  shrewes^i  every  wight. 
And  have  delight  in  wickedness. 
As  goods  folk  have  in  goodness. 
And  joy  to  be  y-knowen  shrews. 
And  full  of  vice  and  wicked  thews ;  ^ 
Wherefore  we  pray  you  on  a  row,  3' 
That  our  fame  be  such  y-knoy 
In  all  things  right  as  it  is." 
"  I  grant  it  you,"  quoth  she,  "  y-wis. 
But  what  art  thou  that  sa/st  this  tale. 
That  wearest  on  thy  hose  a  pale,'* 
And  on  thy  tippet  such  a  beU?" 
"  Mad4mS,"  quoth  he,  "  sooth  to  tell, 
I  am  that  like  shrew,^'  y-wis, 
That  burnt  the  temple  of  Isidis, 
In  AthenSs,  lo!  that  cit#."8« 
"  And  wherefore  didst  thou  so?"  quoth  she. 

21  Mill.    See  note  20,  page  157. 

22  Jests,  scomfiil  sayings.      23  Grimaces.      24  Mad. 
25  go  were  they  turned  to  ridicule.    See  note  6, 

page  433.  ^  Cause  it  to  be  blown. 
27  It  is  not  my  pleasure.  28  Crowd. 

29  strike,  knock. 

30  Loved  31  Wicked,  impious. 
32  Evil  qualities.             ,  33  All  together. 

34  Perpendicular  stripe ;  a  heraldic  term. 

35  That  same  wicked  wretch. 

36  ObriouBly  Chaucer  should  have  said  the  lemple  or 
Diana,  or  Artemis  (to  whom,  as  Goddess  of  the  Moon, 
the  Egyptian  Ms  corresponded),  at  Bphesus.  The 
building,  famous  for  its  splendour,  was  set  on  fire,  in 
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"  By  my  thrift  1 "  quot>  he,  "  MacUnie, 
I  woulde  fain  have  had  a  name 
As  other  folk  had  in  the  town ; 
'  Although  they  were  of  great  renown 
Por  their  virtue  and  their  thews,^ 
Thought  I,. as  great  fame  have  shrews 
.  (Though  it  be  naught)  for  shrewdeness. 
As  good  folk  have  for  goodeness  ; 
And  since  I  may  not  have  the  one. 
The  other  wiU  I  not  forgo'n.^ 
So  for  to  gette  fame's  hire,* 
The  temple  set  I  all  afire. 
Now  do  our  los  he  blowen  Bwithe, 
As  wisly  be  thou  ever  blithe."  ' 
"  Gladly,"  quoth  she  ;  "  thou  j3Ek)Ius, 
Hearst  thou  what  these  folk  prayen  us?  " 
"  Madame,  I  hear  full  well,"  quoth  he, 
"And  I  will  trumpen  it,  pardie ! " 
And  took  his  blacke  trumpet  fast. 
And  gan  to  puSen  and  to  blast. 
Till  it  was  at  the  worlde's  end. 

With  that  I  gan  aboute  wend,^ 
For  one  that  stood  right  at  my  back 
Me  thought  full  goodly'  to  me  spake. 
And  saide,  "  Friend,  wh^t  is  thy  name  ! 
Art  thou  come  hither  to  have  fame  1 " 
"  Nay,  for  soothe,^  friend ! "  quoth  I ; 
"  I  came  not  hither,  grand  mSro^," 
For  no  such  cause,  by  my  head ! 
Suffioeth  me,  as  I  were  dead. 
That  no  wight  have  my  name  in  hand. 
I  wot  myself  best  how  I  stand. 
For  what  I  dree,^''  or  what  I  think, 
I  will  myself  it  alls  drink, 
Certain,  for  the  more  part. 
As  far  forth  as  I  know  mine  art." 
"What  doest  thou  here,  then,"  quoth  he. 
Quoth  I,  "  That  will  I  telle  thee ; 
The  cause  why  I  stande  here. 
Is  some  new  tidings  for  to  lear,^! 
Some  newe  thing,  I  know  not  what. 
Tidings  either  this  or  that. 
Of  love,  or  suche  thinges  glad. 
For,  certainly,  he  that  me  made     ' 
To  come  hither,  said  to  me 
I  sboulde  bothe  hear  and  see 
In  this  place  wondrous  things  ; 
But  "these  be  not  such  tidings 
As  I  meant  of."    "No?"  quoth  hi 
And  I  answered,  "  No,  pardie  t 
For  well  I  wot  ever  yet. 
Since  that  first  I  hadde  wit. 
That  some  folk  have  desired  fame 

B.C.  366,  byErostatus,  merely  that  he  might  perpetuate 
his  name.  ,      i  Good  qualities. 

2  Forego.  '      s  The  reward  ol  fame. 

4  Cause  our  renown  to  be  blown  abroad  quickly. 

5  As  sure  as  thou  mayest  ever  be  glad. 

6  Go,  turn.  7  Cquiteously,  fairly. 

8  Of  a  surety. 

y  Great  thanks  I  gramercy !  ' 
10  Suffer.  u  Learn. 

12  The  rule,  principle,  of  her  judgments. 

13  No  matter.  14  Dpubt. 

15  The  Ijabyrinth  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  constructed  by 
Dsedalus  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Minotaur,  the  fruit 
of  Faiiphae's  unnatural  lore. 

16  Was  not.  17  Strangely :  strange. 
IS  It  never  ceased  to  move. 


Diversely,  and  los,  and  name ;  ',f   ' 

But  certainly  I  knew  not  how 
Nor  where  that  Fame  dwelled,  ere  now;  • 
Nor  eke  of  her  descriptidn. 
Nor  also  her  conditidn. 
Nor  the  order  of  her  doom,^" 
Knew  I  not  till  I  hither  come.'' 
"Why,  then,  lo  !  be  these  tidings, ' 
That  thou  nowe  hither  brings, 
That  thou  hast  heard  ? "  quoth  he  to  me, 
"  But  now  no  force ;  i^  for  well  I  see 
What  thou  desirest  for  to  lear.i^ 
dome  forth,  and  stand  no  longer  here. 
And  I  will  thee,  withoute  dread,  i* 
Into  another  place  lead. 
Where  thou  shalt  hear  many  a  one." 
Then  gan  I  forth  with  him  to  go'u 
Out  of  the  castle,  sooth  to  say. 
Then  saw  I  stand  in  a  valley. 
Under  the  castle  faste  by, 
A  house,  that  domus  Dcedali, 
That  Labyrinthus  i^  called  is, 
N  as  1^  made  so  wondrously,  y-wis. 
Nor  half  so  quaintly  i'  was  y- wrought. 
And  evermore,  as  swift  as  thought, 
This  quainte  i'  house  aboute  went. 
That  nevermore  it  stiUe  stent ;  i^ 
And  thereout  came  so  great  a  noise. 
That  had  it  stooden  upon  Oise,i' 
Men  might  have  heard  it  easily 
To  Home,  I  trowe  sickerly.  ^ 
And  the  noise  which  I  heard. 
For  all  the  world  right  so  it  far'd 
As  doth  the  routing  ^i  of  the  stone 
That  from  the  engine  ^  is  let  go'n. 
And  all  this  house  of  which  I  read-* 
Was  made  of  twigges  sallow,^  red. 
And  green  eke,  and  some  were  whiter 
Such  as  men  to  the  cages  twight,'^ 
Or  maken  of  ^  these  panniers. 
Or  elles  hutches  or  dossers  ;2' 
That,  for  the  swough^  and  for  the  twigs. 
This  house  was  all  so  full  of  gigs,^^ 
And  all  so  full  eke  of  chirkrngs,'" 
And  of  many  other  workings ; 
And  eke  this  house  had  of  entries 
As  many  as  leaves  be  on  trees. 
In  summer  when  that  they  be  green, 
And  on  the  roof  men  may  yet  see'u 
A  thousand  holes,  and  well  mo', 
To  let  the  soundes  bute  go. 
And  by  day  in  ev'ry  tide  ^i 
Be  all  the  doores  open  wide, 

19  The  river  Oise,  an  affluent  of  the  Seine,  in  France. 

20  I  confidently  believe. 

21  Eoaring,  rushing  noise. 

22  The  machines  for  casting  stones,  which  in  Chaucer's 
time  served  the  purpose  of  great  artillery ;  they  were 
called  "  mangonells,"  ' ' springolds,''  &c. ;  and  resembled 
in  construction  the  *'ballistae"  and  .*•  catapultae  "  of 
the  ancients.  ,  , 

'ja  Of  which  I  tell  you.  24  Willow. 

25  Pluclied  or  pulled  to  make  cages ;  "  twight"  is  the 
past  tense  of  "  twitch."     ,     2B  Or  of  which  they  maJse 

27  Baskets  to  be  carried  on  the  back. 

28  Rushing  inarticulate  sound. 

29  Jigging  or  irregular  sounds  produced  by  the  wind, 
so  Chirpings,  creakiugs. 

31  In  every  time ;  continually. 
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And  by  night  eaoh'one  unahetji 
Nor  porter  there  is  none  to  let ' 
No  manner  tidings  in  to  pace ; 
Nor  ever  rest  is  in  that  place, 
That  it  n'  is »  fiU'd  fuU  of  tidings. 
Either  loud,  or  of  whisperings  ; 
And  ever  all  the  house's  angles 
Are  full  of  rownings  and  of  jsmgleSj^ 
Of  wars,  of  peace,  of  marri&ges, 
'   Of  rests,  of  labour,  of  voyftges. 
Of  abode,  of  death,  of  life. 
Of  love,  of  hate,  accord,  of  strife. 
Of  loss,  of  lore,  and  of  winnings, 
Of  health,  of  sickness,  of  buildings. 
Of  faire  weather  and  templets. 
Of  qualm  "  of  folkes  and  of  beasts ; 
Of  divers  transmutations 
Of  estates  and  of  regidns ; 
Of  trust,  of  dread,*  of  jealousy. 
Of  wit,  of  cunning,  of  foll^. 
Of  plenty,  and  of  great  famine. 
Of  cheap,  of  dearth,'  and  of  ruin ; 
Of  good  or  of  mis-government. 
Of  fire,  and  diverse  accident. 
And  lo !  this  house  of  which  I  write. 
Sicker  be  ye,^  it  was  not  lite  ; ' 
Por  it  was  sixty  mile  of  length. 
All  1°  was  the  timber  of  no  strength ; 
Yet  it  is  founded  to  raidure, 
"While  that  it  list  to  Adventtire,'^ 
That  is  the  mother  of  ladings,. 
As  is  the  sea  of  wells  and  springs ; 
And  it  was  shapen  like  a  cage. 
"  Certes,",'quoth  I,  "  in  aU  mine  age,^ 
Ne'er  saw  I  such  a  house  as  this." 

And  as  I  wonder'd  me,  y-wis. 
Upon  this  house,  then  ware  was  1 
How  that  mine  eagle,  faste  by, 
Was  perched  high  upon  a  atone ; 
And  I  gan  straighte  to  him  go'n. 
And  saide  thus ;  "  I  praye  thee 
That  thou  a  while  abide  me,'' 
Pot  Godde's  love,  and  let  me  see 
"What  wonders  in  this  place  bo ; 
For  yet  parauntre  "  I  may  lear  " 
Some  good  thereon,  or  somewhat  hear, 
That  lefe  me  were,'*  ere  that  I  went." 
"Peter!  that  is  mine  intent," 
Quoth  he  to  me ;  "  therefore  I  dwell ; " 
But,  certain,  one  thing  I  thee  tell. 
That,  but  ^  I  biinge  thee  therein. 
Thou  shalt  never  can  begin '" 
To  come  iiito  it,  out  of  doubt. 
So  fast  it  whirleth,  lo  !  about. 
But  since  that  Jovis,  of  his  grace. 
As  I  have  said,  vrill  thee  solace 


1  Unshut,  open.  2  Hinder. 

3  Is  not  4  Whisperings  and  chatteriags. 

5  Sickness.  <f  Donbt. 

7  Cheapness  and  dearness' (of  provisions). 

8  Be  assured.  9  Small. 

10  Although. 

11  While  Chance  or  Portune  pleases. 

12  In  all  my  life,  -13  Wait  for  me. 
1*  Veradventure.                           15  Leara. 

16  That  were  pleasing  to  me.        17  Tarry, remain. 
18  Except.  '9  Thou  shaltpeTer  be  able. 

■^  Same.  ^  Compassion. 


Finally  with  these  ilkS  ">  things. 
These  lincouth  sightes  and  tidings. 
To  pass  away  thy  heavinSsaj 
Such  ruth  21  hathhe  of  thy  distress 
That  thou  suff'rest  debonairly,  ^^ 
And  knoVst  thyselveu  utterly 
Desperate  of  alle  bliss, 
Since  that  Forttlne  bath  ihade  amiss 
The  fruit  of  all  thy  heartS's  rest 
Languish,  and  eke  in  point  to  brest ;  ^ 
But  he,'  through  his  mighty  merlte, 
Will  do  thee  ease,  all  be  it  lite,^ 
And  gave  express  commandement. 
To  which  I  am  obedient. 
To  further  thee  with  all  my  might, 
And  wiss  ^  and  teache  thee  arigh't, 
Where  thou  may'st  moste  tidings  hear, 
Shalt  thou  anon  many  one  lear." 

And  with  this  word  he  right  anon 
Henf^  me  up  betwixt  his 'tone,  ^^ 
And  at  a  window  in  me  brought, 
That  in  this  house  was,  as  me  thought ; 
And  therewithal  me  thought  it  stent,^ 
And  nothing  it  aboutiS  went ; 
And  set  me  in  the  floore  down. 
But  such  a  oongregatiotin 
Of  folk,  as  I  saw  roam  about. 
Some  within  and  some  without. 
Was  never  seen,  nor  shall  be  eft,^' 
That,  certes,  in  the  world  n'  is  *>  left 
So  many  formed  by  Natfire, 
Nor  dead  so  many  a  creatlire, 
That  well  unnethEs'i  in  that  place 
Had  I  a  f oote  breadth  of  space  ; 
And  eVry  wight  that  I  saw  there 
Eown'd  *2  cvereaoh  in  other's  ear 
A  newe  tiding  privily. 

Or  elles  told  all  openly  *      ' ' 

Bight  thus,  and  saide,  "  Know'st  not  thou 
What  is  betid.ss  lo !  righte  now  ?" 
"  No,"  quoth  he ;  "  telle  me  what." 
And  then  he  told  him  this  and  that. 
And  swore  thereto,  that  it  was  sooth ;  ^* 
"  Thus  hath  he  said,"  and  "  Thus  he  do'th," 
And  "  Thus  shall 't  be,"  and  "  Thus  heardlsay," 
' '  That  shall  be  found,  that  dare  I  lay ;"  36 
That  all  the  folk  that  is  alive- 
Have  not  the  cunning  to  desorive  ^ 
The  thinges  that  I  hearde  there, 
What  aloud,  and  what  in  th'  ear. 
But  allthe'wonder  most  was  t^s  ; 
When  one  had  heard  a  thing,  y-wis. 
He  came  straight  to  another  wight, 
And  gan  him  tellen  anon  right 
The  same  tale  that  to  him  was  told, 
Or  it  a  furlong  way  was  old,'' 

22  Gently. 

2:<  On  the  point  of  breaking. 

24  Little.  25  Direct. 
2«  Caught.                        ,  27  Toes. 

25  stopped.  29  Again,  hereafter. 
30  Is  not.  SI  Scarcely. 

32  Whispered.  as  Happened. 

8*  Truth.  35  Wager. 

3S  Describe. 

37  Before  it  was  older  than  the  space  of  time  during 
which  one  might  walk  a  furlong;  a  measure  of  time 
often  employed  by  Chaucer. 
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And  gan  somevrhat  for  to  eohe"- 
To  thia  tiding  in  his  speech, 
More  than  it  ever  spoken  was. 
And  not  so  soon  departed  n'  as^ 
He  from  him,  than  that  he  met 
With  the  third ;  and  ere  he  let 
Any  stound,^^e  told  liim  als' ;  * 
/Were  the  tidings  true  or  false, 
Tet  would  he  tell  it  natheless. 
And  evermore  with  niore  increase 
Than  it  was  erst.''    Thus  north  and  south 
Went  ev'ry  tiding  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
And  that  increasing  evermo', 
As  fire  is  wont  to  quick  and  go  ' 
From  a  spark  y-sprung  amiss,' 
Till  all  a  city  burnt  up  is. 
And  when  that  it  was  full  up-sprung. 
And  waxen  ^  more  on  ev'ry  tongue 
Than  e'er  it  was,  it  went  anon 
Up  to  a  window  out  to  go'n ; 
Or,  but  it  mighte  *  thereout  pass. 
It  gan  creep  out  at  some  crevaas,^** ' 
And  fly  forth  faste  for  the  nonce. 
And  sometimes  saw  I  there  at  once 
A  leasing,  and  a  sad  sooth  saw,'^ 
Tliat  gan  of  adventlire  ^  draw 
Out  at  fi  window  for  to  pace ; 
And  when  they  metten  in  that  place, 
They  were  checked  both  the  two. 
And  neither  of  them  might  out  go ; 
For  other  so  they  gan  to  orowd,^ 
Till  each  df  them  gan  cryen  loud, 
"  Let  me  go  first ! " — "  Nay,  but  let  me ! 
And  here  I  will  ensure  thee. 
With  vowes,  if  thou  wilt  do  so, 
That  I  shall  never  from  thee  go, 
But  be  thine  owen  sworen  brother ! 
We  will  us  medle  "  each  with  other, 
That  no  man,  be  he  ne'er  so  wroth. 
Shall  have  one  of  us  two,  but  both 
At  ones,  as  beside  his  leave,^" 
.Come' we  at  morning  or  at  eye. 
Be  we  cried' or  still  y-rowned."  ^' 
Thus  saw  I  fals,e  and  sooth,  compouned,^' 
Together  fly  for  one  tiding. 

Then  out  at  holes  gan  to  wring  ^ 
■  Every  tiding  straight  to  Fame  ; 
And  she  gan  give  to  each  his  name 
After  her  dispositidn. 
And  gave  them  eke  duratidn. 


1  Eke,  add.  2  Was. 

3  Without  delaying  a  moment. 
-  *  Also.  6  At  first. 

6  Quicken,  become  alive,  and  spread,     , 

7  Which  has  leapt  into  the  wrong  place. 

S  Increased.  9  If  it  might  not. 

10  Crevice,  chink ;  French,  "crevasse." 

,11  A  falsehood  and  an  earnest  true  saying. 

12  By  chance.       '        13  Push,  squeeze,  each  other. 

U  Mingle. 

'IS  In  spite  of  his  desire.     , 

16  Quietly  whispered.  17  Compounded.  ,' 

18  To  sciueeze,  struggle.  19  Company. 

so  Sailors  and  pilgrims,  who  seem  to  have  in  Chaucer's 
time  amply  warranted  the  proVerbialimputation  against 
•'  travellers'  tales." 

21  With  scrips  or  wallets  brimful  of  falsehoods. 

22  Intermingled. 

S3  "Tidings"  are  evidently  news  or  stories  contain- 
ing simple  reflections  of  facts. 


Some  to  wax  and  wane  soon. 

As  doth  the  f  aire  -white  moon ; 

And  let  them  go.    There  might  I  see 

Winged  wonders  fuU  fast  flee, 

Twenty  thousand  in  a  rout,^ 

As  .Solus  them  blew  about. 

And,  Lord !  this  House  in  alle  times 

Was  fvdl  of  shipmen  and  pilgrlmes,^' 

With  scrippes  bretfull  of  leasings,^ 

Entremedled^^  with  tidings^ 

And  eke  alone  by  themselve. 

And  many  thousand  times  twelve 

Saw  I  eke  of  these  pardoneis,^ 

Couriers,  £ind  eke  messengers. 

With  boistes  ^^  crammed  full  of  lies 

As  ever  vessel  was  with  lyes.^* 

And  as  I  altherf aste  ^  went     ■ 

About,  and  did  all  mine  intent 

Me  for  to  play  and  for  to  lear,''^ 

And  eke  a  tiding  for  to  hear 

That  I  had  heard  of  some  country, 

That  shall  not  now  be  told  for  me  ; — 

For  it  no  need  is,  readil;^ ;  '  ' 

Folk  can  sing  it  better  than  I. 

For  all  must  out,  or  late  or  rath,^ 

All  the  sheaves  in  the  lath ; — "> 

I  heard  a  greate  noise  withal 

In  a  corner  of  the  liall, 

■Where  men  of  love  tidings  told ; 

And  I  gan  thitherward  behold. 

For  I  saw  running  ev'ry  wight 

As  fast  as  that  they  hadde  might, 

And  ev'reaoh  cried,  "  What  thing  is  that  ?  " 

And  some  said,  "  I  know  never  what," 

And  when  they  were  all  on  a  heap. 

Those  behinde  gan  up  leap. 

And  clomb  upon  each  other  fast,'^ 

And  up  the  noise  on  high  they  cast. 

And  trodden  fast  on  others'  heels. 

And  stamp'd,  as  men  do  after  eels. 

Bi;it  at  the  last  I  saw  a  man. 
Which  that  I  not  describe  can ; 
But  that  he  seemed  for  to  be 
A  man  of  great  authority. 
And  therewith  I  anon  abraid  ^^ 
Out  of  my  sleepe,  half  afraid ; 
Rememb'ring  well  what  I  had  seen, 
And  how  high  and  far  I  had  been 
In  my  ghost ;  ^  and  had  great  wonder 
Of  what  the  mighty  god  of  thunder 

2*  Of  whom  Chaucer,  in  irhe  Prologue  to  The  Canter- 
bury Tales,  has  given  us  no  flattering  typical  portrait 
(page  24).  25  Boxes. 

26  Lees  (of  wine,  4c.)  "7  Vith  all  speed. 

28  To  amuse  and  instruct  myself. 

29  Late  or  soon. 

30  Baru  ;  still  used  in  Lincolnshire  and  some  parts  of 
the  north.  The  meaning  is;  that  the  poet  need  not 
tell  what  tidings  he  wanted  to  hear,  since  everything 
of  .the  kind  must  some  day. come  out — as  sooner  or 
later  every  sheaf  in  the  barn  must  be  brought  forth  (to 
be  threshed). 

31  A  somewhat  similar  heaping-up  of  people  is  de- 
scribed in  Spenser's  account  of  the  procession  of  Luci- 
fera  ("  The  Paerie  Queen  "  book  i.  canto  iv.),  where,  as 
the  royal  dame  passes  toner  coach, 

"The  heaps  of  people,  thronging:  in  the  hau, 
Do  ride  each  other,  upon  her  to  gaze." 

32  Awoke.  '  33  Spirit. 
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Had  let  me  know ;  and  gaato  write 
like  as  ye  have  me  heard  endite. 
Wherefore  to  stildy,  and  read  alway 
I  purpose  to  do  day  by  day. 


And  thuB,  in  dreaming  and,  in  game, 
Endeth  this  little  hook  <of  Fame, 

Eere  endeth  the  Booh  of  Fame. 


TEOILUS  AND   CEESSIDA. 


pN  several  respects,  the  story  of  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  may  he  regarded  as  Chaucer's  noblest 
poem.  Larger  in  scale  than  any  other  of  his  individual  works— numbering  nearly  half  as 
many  lines  as  The  Canterbury  Tales  contain,  without  reckoning  the  two  in  prose — the  con- 
ception of  the  poem  is  yet  so  closely  and  harmoniously  worked  out,  that  all  the  parts  are 
perfectly  balanced,  and  from  Arst  to  last  scarcely  a  single  line  is  superfluous  or  misplaced. 
The  finish  ^d  beauty  of  the  poem  as  a  work  of  art,  are  not  more  conspicuous  than  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  displayed  in  the  portraits  of  the  principal  characters.  The 
result  is,  that  the  poem  is  more  moderh,  in  form  and' in  spirit,  than  almost  any  other 
work  of  its  author ;  the  chaste  style  and  sedulous  polish  of  the  stanzas  admit  of  easy  change 
iijto  the  forms  of  speech  now  current  in  England  j  while  the  analytical  and  sifljjective 
character  of  the  work  gives  it,  for  the-  nineteenth  century  reader,  an  interest  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  inspired,  say,  by  George  Eliot's  wonderful  study  of  character  in  "Eomola." 
Then,  above  all,  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  is  distinguished  by  a  purity  and  elevation  of  moral 
tone,  that  may  surprise  those  who  judge  of  Chaucer  only  by  the  coarse  traits  of  his  time 
preserved  in  The  Canterbury  Tales,  or  who  may  expect  to  find  here  the  Troilus,  the 
Cressida,  and  the  Fandarus  of  ghakspeare's  play.  It  is  to  no  trivial  gallant,  no  woman 
of  coarse  mind  and  eaay  virtue,  no  malignantly  subservient  and  utterly  debased  procurer, 
that  Chaucer  introduces  us.  His  Troilus  is  a  noble,  sensitive,  generous,  pure-souled,  manly, 
magnanimous  hero,  who  is  only  confirmed  and  stimulated  in  all  virtue  by  his  love,  who  lives 
for  his  lady,  and  dies  for  her  falsehood,  in  a  lofty  and  chivalrous  fashion.  His  Cressida  is  si 
stately,  self-contained,  virtuous,  tender-hearted  woman,  who  loves  with  all  the  pure  strength 
and  trustful  abandonment  of  a  generous  and  exalted  nature,  and  who  is  driven  to  infidelity 
perhaps  even  less  by  pressure  of  circumstances,  than  by  the  sheer  force  of  her  love,  which 
wfU  go  on  loving — loving  what  it  can  have,  when  that  which  it  would  rather  have  is  for  the 
time  unattainable.  His  Fandarus  is  a  gentleman^  though  a  gentleman  with  a  Haw  in  him ; 
a  man  who,  in  his  courtier-like  good-nature,  places  the  claims  of  comradeship  above  those  of 
honour,  and  plots  away  the  virtue  of  his  nieoej  that  he  may  appease  the  love-sorrow  of  his 
friend ;  all  the  time  conscious  that  he  is  not  acting  as  a  gentleman  should,  and  desirous  that 
others  should  give  him  that  justification  which  he  can  get  but  feebly  and  diffidently  in 
himself.  In  fact,  the  "  Troilus  ajid  Cressida"  of  Cl^aucer  is  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida"  of 
Shakespeare  transfigured ;  the  atmosphere,  the  colour,  the  spirit,  are  wholly  different ;  the 

^  older  poet  presents  us  in  the  chief  characters  to  noble  natures,  the  younger  to  ignoble 
natures  in  all  the  characters ;  and  the  poem  with  which  we  have  now  to  do  stands  at  this 
day  among  the  noblest  expositions  of  love's  workiugs  in  the  human  heart  and  life.  It  is 
divided  into  five  books,  containing  altogether  8246  lines.  The  First  Book  (1092  lines)  tells 
how  Calchas,  priest  of  Apollo,  quitting  beleaguered  Troy,  left  there  his  only  daughter 
Cressida ;  how  Troilus,  the  youngest  brother  of  Hector  and  son  of  King  Friam,  fell  in  love 
■with  her  at  first  sight,  at  a  festival  in  the  temple  of  Fallas,  and  sorrowed  bitterly  for  her 
love ;  and  how  his  friend,  Cressida's  uncle,  Fandarus,  comforted  him  by  the  promise  of  aid 
in  his  suit.  The  Second  Book  (1757  lines)  relates  the  subtle  manoeuvres  of  Fandarus  to 
induce  Cressida  to  return  the  love  of  Troilus ;  which  he  accomplishes  mainly  by  toilohing  at 
•  once  the  lady's  admiration  for  his  heroism,  and  her  pity  for  his  love-sorrow  on  her  account. 
The  Third  Book  (1827  lines)  opens  with  an  account  of  the  first  interview  between  the  lovers  j 
ere  it  closes,  the  skilful  stratagems  of  Fandarus  have  placed  the  pair  in  each  other's  arms 
under  his  roof,  and  the  lovers  are  happy  in  perfect  enjoyment  of  each  other's  love  and  trust. 
In  the  Fourth  Book  (1701  Unes)  the  course  of  true  love  ceases  to  run  smooth ;  Cressida  is 
compelled  to  quit  the  city,  in  ransom  for  Antenor,,  captured  in  a  skirmish ;  and  she  sadly 
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departs  to  the  camp  of  the  Greets,  vowing  that  she  will  make  her  escape,  and  return  to 
Troy  and  Troilus  within  ten  days.  The  Fifth  Book  (1869  lines)  sets  out  by  describing  the 
court  which  Diomedes,  appointed  to  escort  her,  pays  to  Cressida  on  the  way  to  the  camp ; 
it  traces  her  gradual  progress  from  indifference  to  her  new  suitor,'  to  incontinence  with  him  ; 
and  it  leaves  the  deserted  Troilus  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  has  sought  an  eternal 
refuge  from  the  new  griSf  provoked  by  clear  proof  of  hia  mistress's  infidelity.  The  polish, 
elegance,  and  power  of  the  style,  and  the  acuteness  of  insight  into  character,  which  mark 
the  poem,  seem  to  claim  for  it  a  date  considerably  later  than  that  adopted  by  those  who 
assign  its  composition  to  Chaucer's  youth  :  and  the  literary  allusions  and  proverbial  expres- 
sions with  which  it  abounds,  give  ample  evidence  that,  if  Chaucer  really  wrote  it  at  an 
early  age,  Jiis  youtli  must  have  been  precocious  beyond  all  actual  recbrd.  Throughout  the 
poem  there  are  repeated  references  to  the  old  authors  of  Trojan  histories  who  are  named  in 
"  The  House  of  Fame "  (page  240) ;  but  Chaucer  especially  mentions  one  Lollius  as  the 
author  from  whom  he  takes  the  groundwork  of  the  poem.  Lydgate  is  responsible  for  the 
assertion  that  Lollius  meant  Boccaccio ;  and  though  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing 
that  the  English  really  meant  to  designate  the  Italian  poet  under  that  name,,  there  is 
aliundant  internal  proof  that  the  poem  was  really  founded  on  the  "Filostrato"  of  Boc- 
caccio. But  the  tone  of  Chaucer's  work  is  much  higher  than  that  of  his  Italian  "  auotour ; " 
and  while  in  some  passages  the  imitation  is  very  close,  in  all  that  is  characteristic  in 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Chaucer  has  fairly  thrust  his  models  out  of  sight.  In  the  present 
edition,  it  has  been  possible  to  give  no  more  than  about  one-fourth  of  the  poem— 274  out 
of  the  1178  seven-line  stanzas  that  compose  it ;  but  paiiis  have  been  taken  to  convey,  in  the 
connecting  xirqse  passages,  a  faithful  idea  of  what  is  perforce  omitted.] 


The  First  Book. 

The  double  sorrow  of  Troilus  ^  to  teU, 

That  was  the  King  Pridmus'  son  of  Troy, 

In  loving  how  his  adventfires  ^  fell 

From  woe  to  weal,  and  after  '  out  of  joy. 

My  purpose  is,  ere  I  you  parte  froy.* 

Tisiphone,^  thou  help  me  to  endite 

These  woeful  words,  that  weep  as  I  do  write. 

To  thee  I  call,  thou  goddess  of  torm^n't ! 
Thou  cruel  wight,  that  sorrowest  ever  in  pain ; 
Help  me,  that  am  the  sorry  instrument 
Thort  helpeth  lovers,  as  I  can,  to  plain." 
For  well  it  sits,'  the  soothe  for  to  sayn, 
Unto  a  woeful  wight  a  dreary  fere,' 
And  to  a  sorry  tale  a  sorry  cheer.** 

For  I,  that  God  of  Love's  servants  serve, 
'  Nor  dare  to  love  for  mine  unlikeliness,^" 
Praye  for  speed,"  although  I  shoulde  sterve,^^ 
So  far  I  am  from  his  help  in  darkness  ; 
I  But  natheless,  might  I  do  yet  gladness 
To  any  lover,  or  any  love  avaU,i^ 
Have  thou  the  thank,  and  mine  be  the  trav&il. 

But  ye  lovers  that  bathen  in  gladn6ss, 
If  any  drop  of  pity  in  you  be, 
Bemember  you  for  old  past  heaviness, 
For  Godde's  love,  and  on  adversity 
That  others  suffer ;  think  how  sometime  ye 
Founds  how  Love  durste  you  displease ;" 
Or  elles  ye  have  won  it  with  great  ease. 

,  1  First  his  suffering'  before  his  love  was  successful ; 
'  and  then  his  grief  after  his  lady  had  been  separated 
from  him,  and  had  proved  unfaithful. 

2  Fortunes.  3  Afterwards.  *  Prom. 

5  One  of  the  Eumenides,  or  !E;uries,  who  avenged  on 
men  in  the  next  world  the  crimes  committed  on  earth. 
Chaucer  makes  this  grim  invocation  most  fitly,  since 
the  Trojans  were  under  the  curse  of  the  Eumenides, 
for  their  part  in  the  .offence  of  Paris  in  carrying  off 
Helen,  the  wife  of  his  host  Menelaus,  and  thus  im- 
piously sinning  against  the  laws  of  hospitality. 


And  pray  for  them  that  been  in  the  case 
Of  Troilus,  as  ye  may  after  hear, 
That  Love  them  bring  in  heaven  to  solace  ;^' 
And  for  me  pray  als6,  that  God  so  dear 
May  give  me  might  to  show,  in  som,e  mannSre, 
Such  pain  or  woe  as  Love's  folk  endure. 
In  Troilus'  unseely  adventfire.'" 

And  pray  for  them  that  eke  be  despair'd 
In  love,  that  never  will  recovered  be  ; 
And  eke  for  them  that  falsely  be  appair'd  ^' 
Through  wicked  tonguSs,  be  it  he  or  she : 
Or  thus  bid  '^  God,  for  his  benignity,,. 
To  grant   them   soon  out  of  this  world  to 

pace,!' 
That  be  despaired  of  their  love's  grace. 

And  bid  also  for  them  that  be  at  ease 
In  love,  that  God  them  grant  perseverance,   , 
And  send  them  might  their  loves  so  to  please, 
That  it  to  them  be  worship  and  pleas^nce ;  ^ 
For  so  hope  I  my  soul  best  to  advance, 
To  pray  for  them  that  Love's  servants  be, 
And  write  their  woe,  and  live  in  charity ; 

And  for  to  have  of  them  compassi6n. 
As  though  I  were  their  owen  brother  dear. 
Now  listen  all  with  good  entention,^' 
For  I  ^vill  now  go  straight  to  my  mattere. 
In  which  ye  shall  the  double  sorrow  hear 
Of|  Troilus,  in  loving  of  Cresside, 
And  how  that  she  forsook  him  ere  she  died. 

6  Complain.  7  Befits 

8  Companion.  ,         9  Countenance. 

10  Unsuitableness.    See  Chaucer's  description  of  him- 
self in  "The  House  of  Fame,"  page  236,  and  note  1 


11  Success. 

33  Advantage,  advance. ' 

1*  Prove  adverse  to  you, 

16  Unhappy  fortune. 

18  Pray. 

20  Honour  and  pleasure. 

^  Attention. 


•12  Die. 

15  Delight,  comfort. 
17'  Injured,  slandered. 
19  Pass,  go. 
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In  Troy;,  during  the  siege,  dwelt  "  a  lord  of 
great  authority,  a  gijeat  di'rine,"  named  Calchas ; 
•who,  through  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  knew  that 
Troy  should  be  destroyed.  He  stole  away 
secretly  to  the  Greek  camp,  where  he  was  gladly 
received,  and  honoured  for  his  skill  in  divining, 
of  which  the  besiegers  hoped  to  make  use. 
Within  the  city  there  was  great  anger  at  the 
treason  of  Calchas ;  and  the  people  declared 
that  he  aftd  all  his  kin  were  worthy  to  be  burnt. 
His  daughter,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  .city,  a 
widow  and  alone,  was  in  great  fear  for  her  life. 

Cresslda  was  this  lady's  name  aright ; 
As  to  my  doom,^  in  alls  Troy  cit^ 
So  fair  was  none,  for  over  ev'ry  wight 
So  &ngelic  was  her  native  beauty. 
That  like  a  thing  immortal  seemed  she, 
As. sooth  a  perfect  heav'nly  creat(ir^. 
That  down  seem'd  sent  in  scorning  of  Natfire.^ 

In  her  distre^,  "  well  nigh  out  of  her  wit  for 
pure  fear,"  she  appealed  for  protection  to  Hec- 
tor ;  who,  "  piteous  of  nature,"  and  touched  by 
her  sorrow  and  her  beauty,  assuredher  of  safety, 
so  long  as  she  pleased  to  dweU  in  Troy.  The 
siege  went  on ;  but  they  of  Troy  did  not  neglect 
■  the  honour  and  worship  of  their  deities ;  most  of 
all  of  "  the  relic  hight  Falladion,^  that  was  their 
trust  aboven  ev'ry  one."  In  April,  "when 
clothed  is  the  mead  with  newe  green,  of  jolly 
"Ver  the  prime,"  the  Trojans  went  to  hold  the 
festival  of  PaUadion— crowding  to  the  temple, 
"in  all  their  beste  guise,"  lusty  knights,  fresh 
ladies,  and  maidens  bright. 

Among  the  which  was  this  Cress&'da, 
In  widow's  habit  black ;  but  natheless, 
Kight  as  our  firste  letter  is  now  A, 
In  beauty  first  so  stood  she  makeless ; ' 
Her  goodly  looking  gladded  all  the  press ; ' 
"Was  never  seen  thing  to  be  praised  derre,' 
If  or  under  blacke  cloud  so  bright  a  sterre,' 

As  she  was,  as  they  saiden,  ev'ry  one 
That  her  beheld6tl  in  her  blacke  weed ;  ^ 
And  yet  she  litdpi,  ftill  low  and  still,  alone,       1 
Behind  all  other  folk,  in  little  brede,' 
And  nigh  the  door,  ay  under  shame's  drede ;'" 
Simple  of  bearing,  debonair"  of  cheer, 
With  a  full  sure  ^  looking  and  mann^re.  ■ 

Dan  Troilus,  as  he  was  wont  to  guide 
His  younge  knightSs,  led  them  up  and  down 

1  In  my  judgment. 

2  Truly  she  seemed  some  angel,  sent  on  earth  to  put 
'  to  scom  the  works  of  Nfilure. 

3  The  Palladium,  or  image  of  'Pallas  -(daughter  of 
Triton  and  foster-sister  of  Athena),  was  said  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven  at  Troy,  where  llus  was  just  begin- 
ning to  found  the  city ;  and  llus  erected  a  sanctuary, 
in  which  it  was  preserved  with  great  honour  and  care, 
since  on  its  safety  was  supposed  to  depend  the  safety 
of  the  city.  In  later  times  a  Palladium  was  any  statue 
of  the  goddess  Athena  kept  for  the  safeguard  of  the 
city  that  possessed  it. 

♦  Matchless.  6  Crowd. 

6  Dearer,  more  worthy.  7  Star,       8  Garment. 

9  In  little  breadth  ;  not  conspicuously. 

10  Under  the  doubt  or  fear  of  .shame  (for  her  father's 
treason).  "  Oourteous,  gracious. 

13  Assured.  '3  Deprive  him  of. 


In  that  large  temple,  upon  ev'ry  side, 
Beholding  ay  the  ladies  of  the  town ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  for  no  devotiolin 
Had  he  to  none,  to  reavS  him  '^  his  rest. 
But  gan  to  praise  and  labke  whom  him  lest ;  M 

And  in  his  walk  full  fast  he  gan  to  wait^ 
If  knight  or  squier  of  his  company 
Gan  for  to  sigh,  or  let  his  feyen  bait  w 
On  any  woman  that  he  could  espy : 
Then  he  would  smile,  and  hold  it  a  foU^, 
And  say  him  thus  :  "  Ah,  Lord,  she  sleepeth  soft 
For  love  of  thee,  when  as  thou  turnest  oft.^' 

"  I  have  heard  told,  pardie,  of  your  living, 
Te  lovers,  and  your  lowed  ^  observance. 
And  what  a  labour  folk  have  in  winning 
Of  love,  ^nd  in  it  keeping  -with  doubtdnoe ;  1' 
And  when  your  prey  is  lost,  woe  and  pen&noe ;™ 
Oh,  very  fooles  !  may  ye  no  thing  see? 
Can  none  of  you  aware  by  other  be  ?  "  ^ 

Bat  the  God  of  Love  vowed  vengeance  on 
Troilus  for  that  despite,  and,  showing  that  his 
bo  was  not  broken,  "hit  him  at  the  full." 

Within  the  temple  went  he  forth  playing. 
This  Troilus,  with  ev'ry  wight  about, 
On  this  lad^  and  now  on  that  looking. 
Whether  she  were  of  town,  or  of  without ;  ^ 
And  upon  cas^  befell,  that  through  the  rout" 
His  eye  pierced,  and  so  deep  it  went. 
Till  on  Cresside  it  smote,  and  there  it  stent ;  ^ 

And  suddeiJy  wax'd  wonder  sore  astoned,^' 
And  gan  her  bet  ^  behold  in  busy  wise  : 
"  Oh,  very  god ! "  ^  thought  he ;  "  where  hast 

thou  woned  ^ 
That  art  so  fair  and  goodly  to  devise? "'" 
Therewith  his  heart  began  to  spread  and  rise ; 
And  soft  he  sighed,  lest  men  might  him  hear. 
And  caught  again  his  former  playing  cheer.*^ 

She  was  not  with  the  least  of  her  stattire,'^ 
But  all  her  limbes  so  well  answering 
Were  to  womanhood,  that  oreatfire 
Was  never  losse  mannish  in  seeming. 
And  eke  the  pure  wise  of  her  moving" 
She  showed  well,  that  men  might  in  her  guess 
Honour,  estate,**  and  womanly  nobless. 

Then  Troilus  right  wonder  well  withal 
Began  to  like  her  moving  and  her  cheer. 
Which  somedeal  dainous?'  was,  for  she  let  fall 
Her  look  a  little  aside,  in  such  mann&e 
Asc*mce  ^  ' '  What !  may  I  not  stande  here  ?  " 

1*  Point  out  the  deficiencies,  speak  disparagingly,  of 
whom  he  pleased. 

16  Watch,  observe.  n^  Feed. 

17  Art  awake  and  tossing  in  bed  for  thought  of  her. 

18  Foolish.  "  Doubt. 

20  Suffering.  21  Take  warning  from  others. 

22  Or  from  the  region  of  Troy  beyond  the  wails. 

23  By  chance.  "4  Crowd. 

25  stayed.  26  Amazed.  «  Better. 

28  Oh  true  divinity  I— addressing  Cressida. 

29  Dwelt.  *•  Tell,  describe. 
31  Jesting  demeanour.  32  She  was  tall. 

33  By  her  simplest  gestures,  by  the  very  way  in  which 
she  moved.  "  Dignity. 

35  Her  demeanour  was  somewhat  disdainful. 

38  As  if  to  say— as  much  as  to  say.  The  word  repre 
sents  "  Quasi  dicesse "  in  Boccaccio.  See  note  20, 
page  87. 
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And  aftet  that  her  looking  gan  she  light,^ 
That  nsTer  thought  him  see  so  good  a  sight. 

And  of  her  look  in  him  there  gan  to  quicken 
'  So  great  desire,  and  strong  affeoti6n, 
That  in  his  hearte's  bottom  gan  to  sticken 
Of  her  the  fix'd  anddeep  impressi&n ; 
And  though  he  erst  had  pored  up  and  doTPn,^ 
Then  was  he.  glad  his  homes  in  to  shrink ; 
Unnethes'  wist  he  how  to  look  or  wink. 
Lo !  he  that  held  himselfe  so  cunning, 
And  scorned  them  that  Love's  paines  drien,* 
Was  full  unware  that.love  had  his  dwelling 
"Within  the  subtile  streames  '  of  her  eyen ; 
That  suddenly  he/thought  he  felfce  dien. 
Right  with  her  look,  the  spirit  in  his  heart  ; 
I  Blessed  be  Love,  that  thiis  can  folk  convert ! 

She  thus,  in  black,  looking  to  Troilus, 
Over  all  things  he  stoode  to  behold ; 
But  his  desire,  nor  wherefore  he  stood  thus. 
He  neither  cheere  made,^  nor  worde  told; 
But  from  afar,  his  manner  for  to  hold,' 
On  other  things  sometimes  his  look  he  cast, 
And  eft  ^  on  her,  while  that  the  service  last.' 

And  after  this,  not  fully  all  awhaped,'" 
Out  of  the  temple  all  easHy  he  went, 
Kepenting  him  that  ever  he  had  japed '^ 
Of  Love's  folk,  lest  fully  the  descent 
Of  scorn  fell  on  himself ;  but  what  he  meant. 
Lest  it  were  wist  on  any  manner  side, 
His  woe  he  gan  dissemble  and  eke  hide. 

'Eetuming  to  his  palace,  he  begins  hypocriti- 
cally to  smile  and  jest  at  Love's  servants  and 
their  pains ;  but  by  and  by  he  has  to  dismiss 
his  attendants,  feigning  "other  busy  needs." 
Then,  alone  in  his  chamber,  he  begins  to  groan 
and  sigh,  and  call  up  again  Cressida's  form  as 
he  saw  her  in  the  temple — "  making  a  mirror  of 
his  mind,  in  which  he  saw  all  wholly  her  figlire." 
He  thinks  no  travail  or  sorrow  too  high  a  price 
for  the  love  of  such  a  goodly  woman  ;  and, 
"  full  unadvised  of  his  woe  coming," 

Thus  took  he  purpose  Lovg'a  craft  to  sue,i^ 
And  thought  that  he  would  work  all  privily, 
First  for  to  hide  his  desire  all  in  mew  ^' 
From  every  wight  y-boi:n,  all  utterly. 
But  he  might  aught  recover'd  be  thereby ;" 
Eememb'ring  him,  that  love  too  wide  y-blow^^ 
Yields  bitter  fruit,  although  sweet  seed  be  sow. 

Aad,  over  all  this,  muche  more  he  thought 
What  thing  to  speak,  and  what  to  holden  in  ; 

1  Her  countenance  assumed  a  pleafianter,  less  severe, 
expression. 

2  Though  before  he  had  freely  cast  his  eyes-  about. 

3  Hardly.  4  Dree,  suffer. 

5  Rays,  glances.  6  Showed  by  his  countenance. 

7  To  observe  due  courtesy  or  manners. 

8  Again;  another  reading  is  "gft." 

9  Lasf^ed.  10  Confounded,  daunted. 
11  Jested.                               12  Pursue. 

13  Closely ;  in  the  cage  or  den  pf  secrecy, 

14  tliilesB  he  might  gain  any  advantage  by  revealing 
his  love.  15  Too  much  spoken  of,  bruited  abroad. 

ifi  Constrain — Latin,  *'  arceo," 

17  To  gain  on,  overcome.  18  Consent,  resolve. 

15  The  song  is  a  translation  of  Petrarch's  88th  Sonnet, 
which  opens  thus : 

"  S'  amor  non  \  che  dun^ue  fe  quel  ch'  i'  sento." 


And  what  to  arten^^  her  to  love,  he  sought ; 
And  on  a  song  anon  right  to  begin. 
And  gan  loud  on  his  sorrow  for  to  win  -y 
For  with  good  hope  he  gan  thus  to  assent  ^' 
Cresslda  for  to  love,  and  not  repent, 

Tht  Sang  of  Troilus^^ 
"  If  no  love  is,  O  God !  why  feel  I  so^ 
And  if  love  is,  what  thing  and  which  is  he  ? 
If  love  be  good,  from  whence  cometh  my  woe? 
If  it  be  wick",  a  wonder  thinketh  me  '" 
Whence  ev'ry  torment  and  adversity 
That  comes  of  love  may  to  me  savoury  think  :^ 
For  more  I  thirst  the  more  that  I  drink. 

"  And  if  I  at  mine  owen  Inste  bren  ^ 
From  whence  cometh  my  waUiug  and  my  plaint? 
If  maugr6  me,^  whereto ^  theb  do  I  plain? 
I  wot  ner^  why,  unweary,  that  I  faint. 
O  quioke  death !  O  sweete  harm  so  quaint !  ^ 
How  may  I  see  in  me  such  quantity,27 
But  if  that  I  consent  that  ^o  it  be  ? 

"  Ai^d  if  that  I  consent,  I  wrongfully 
Complain  y-wig :  thus  pushed  to  and  fro. 
All  starreless  within  a  boat  am  I, 
Middes  the  sea,  betwixte  wiodes  two. 
That  in  contrary  standen  evermo'. 
Alas !  what  wonder  is  this  malady ! 
For  heat  of  cold,  for  cold  of  heat,  I  die !  " 

Devoting  himself  wholly  to'  the  thought  of 
Cressida — though  he  yet  knew  not  whether  she 
was  woman  or  goddess — Troilus,  in  spite  of  his 
royal  blood,  became  the  very  slave  of  love. 
He  set  at  naught  every  other  charge,  but 
to  gaze  on  her  as  often  as  he  could ;  thinking 
so  to  appease  his  hot  fire,  which  thereby  only 
burned  the  hotter.  He  wrought  marvellous  feats 
of  arms  against  the  Greeks,  that  she  might  like 
him  the  better  for  his  renown ;  then  love 
deprived  him  of  sleep,  and  made  his  food  his 
foe ;  till  he  had  to  "borrow  a  title  of  other 
sickness,"  that  men  might  not  know  he  was 
consumed  with  love.  Meantime,  Cressida  gave 
no  sign  that  she  hoeded: "his  devotion,  or  even 
knew  of  it ;  and  he  was  now  consumed  with  a  " 
new  fear— lest  she  loved  some  other  man.  Be- 
wailing his  sad  lot — ensnared,  exposed  to  the 
scorn  of  those  whose  love  he  had  ridiculed, 
wishjng  himself  arrived  at  the  port  of  death, 
and  praying  ever  that  his  lady  might  glad  him 
with  some  kind  look — Troilus  is  surprised  in  his 

20  I  must  hold  it  a  wonder. 

21  Seem  sweet  and  acceptable. 

22  HI  burn  by  my  own    iriU;    "  s'  a  mia  VQglia 
ardo," 

23  If  (I  bum)  in  spite  of  myself.     The  usual  reading 
is,  "If  hai-m  agree  me"=if  my  hurt  contents'me  :  but  . 
evidently  the  antithesis  is  lost  which  Petrarch  intended  . 
when,  after  "s'  a  mia  voglia ardo,"  he  wrote  " s' amal  ' 
mio  grade"— if  against  my  will ;  and  Uri7's  Glossary  ' 
points  out  the  probability  that  in  transcription  the 
words  "If  that  maugre  me"  may  have   gradually 
changed  into  "  If  harm  agi'e  me  " 

21  To  what  avail? 

25  Neither  do  I  ki^ow. 

26  Strange. 

27  How  may  so  much  be  in  me,  unless  I  consent  that 
it  -should  be  so. 
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chamber  by  big  friend  Pandarua,  the  uncle  of 
Gressida.,  Pandania,  seeking  to  divert  his  sor- 
■  row  by  making  him  angry,  jeeringly  asks 
whether  remorse  of  conscience,  or  devotion, 
or  fear  of  the  Grreeks,  has  caused  all  this  ado. 
Troilus  pitifully  beseeches  his  friend  to  leave 
him  to  die  alone,  for  die  he  must,  from  a  cause 
which  he  must  keep  hidden;  but  Pandarus 
argues  against  Troilus'  cruelty  in  hiding  from 
a  friend  such  a  sorrow,  and  Troilus  at  last  con- 
'fesses  that  his  malady  is  love.  Pandarus 
suggests  that  the  beloved  object  may  be  such 
that  his  counsel  might  advance  his  friend's 
desires ;  but  Troilus  sc6uts  the  suggestion, 
saying  that  Pandarus  could  hever  govern  him- 
self in  love. 

"  Yea,    Troilus,    hearken    to    me,''    quoth 
Fandare, 
"  Though  I  be  nice  -^  it  happens  often  so. 
That  one  that  access  ^  doth  full  evil  fare. 
By  good  counsel  can  keep  his  friend  therefro'. 
I  have  my  self  e  seen  a  blind  man  go 
Where  a&he  fell  that  looke  could  full  wide ; 
A  fool  may  eke  a  wise  man  often  guide. 

"  A  whetstone  is  no  carving  instrument, 
But  yet  it  maieth  sharpe  carving  tooles ; 
And,  if  thou  know'st  that  I  have  aught  miswent,' 
Eschew  thou  that,  for  such  thing  to  thee  sohool^is. 
Thus  oughts  wise  men  to  beware  by  fooles ; 
If  so  thou  do,  thy  wit  ia  well  bewared ; 
By  its  contrary  is  everything  declared. 

"  For  how  might  ever  sweetness  have  been 
know 
To  him  that  never  tasted  bitterness  ? 
And  no  man  knows  what  gladness  is,  I  trow, 
Tliat  never  was  in  sorrow  or  distress :  ' 

Eke  white  by  black,  by  shame  eke  worthiness. 
Bach  set  by  other,  more  for  other  seemeth,^ 
As  men  may  see ;  and  so  the  wise  man  deemeth. 

Troilus,  however,  still  begs  his  friend  to  leave 
him  to  mourn  in  peace,  for  all  his  proverbs  can 
avail  nothing.  But  Pandarus  insists  on  plying 
the  lover  with  wise  saws,  arguments,  reproaches; 
hirits  that,  if  he  should  die  of  love,  his  lady  may 
impute  his  death  to  fear  of  the  Greeks;  and 
finally  induces  Troilus  to  admit  that  the  well  of 
aU  hia  woe,  his  sweetest  foe,  is  called  Gressida. 
Pandarus  breaks  into  praises  of  the  lady,  arid 
congratulations  of  his  'friend  for  so  well  fixing 
his  heart ;  he  makes  Troilus  utter  a  formal  con- 
fession of  his  sin  in  jesting  at  lovers,  and  bids 
V  him  think  well  that  she  of  whom  rises  all  his 
woe,  hereafter  may  his  comfort  be  also. 

"For  thake*  ground,  that  bears  the  weedes 
wiok'i 

1  Poolisli.  ^  In  an  access  of  fever. 

3  Erred,  failed.  *  Schooling^  lesson. 

5  That  is,  its  quality  is  made  more  obvious  by  the 
contrast.  ^  That  same. 

1  Groweth.  *  The  border,  the  end. 

9  AJl  the  sport  spoilt.  10  Sayings,  speeches. 

11  Alike  in  all  respects.  "  Glad. 

13  Alive.  "  Happened. 

-  15  The  Third  of  May  seems  either  to  have  possessed 
jeculiar  fivour  or  significaaoe  with  Chaucer  personally, 


Bears  eke  the  wholesome  herbes,  aud  full  oft 
Next  to  the  foule  nettle,  rough  and  thick. 
The  lily  waxeth,'  white,  and  smooth,  and  Soft ; 
And  next  the  valley  is  the  hiU  aloft, 
And  next  the  darke  night  is  the  glad  morrow. 
And  also  joy  is  next  the  fine  '  of  sorrow." 

Pandarus  holds  out  to  Troilus  good  hope  of 
achieving  his  desire ;  and  tells  him  that,  sinbe 
he  has  been  converted  from  his  wicked  rebellion 
against  Love,  he  shall  be  made, the  best  post  of 
all  Love's  law,  and  most  grieve  Love's  enemies. 
Troilus  gives  utterance  to  a  hint  of  fear ;  but  he 
is  silenced  by  Pandarus  with  another  proverb — 
"  Thou  hast  full  great  care,  lest  that-  the  carl 
should  fall  out  of  the  moon."  Then  the  love- 
sick youth  breaks  into  a  joyous  boast  that  some 
of  the  Greeks  shall  smart ;  he  mounts  his  horse, 
and  plays  the  lion  in  the  field ;  while  Pandarus 
retiffes  to  consider  how  he  may  best  recommend 
to  his  niece  the  suit  of  Troilus. 

The  Second  Book. 

Ik  the  Proem  to  the  Second  Book,  the  poet 
hails  the  clear  weather  that  enables  him  to  sail 
out  of  those  black  waves  in  which  his  boat  so 
laboured  that  he  could  scarcely  steer — ^that  ia, 
'  *  the  tempestuous  matter  of  despair,  that  Troilus 
was  in ;  but  now  of  hope  the  kalendSs  begin." 
He  invokes  the  aid  of  Glio ;  excuses  himself  to 
every  lover  for  what  may  be  found  amiss  in  a 
book  which  he  only  translates ;  and,  obviating 
any  lover's  objection  to  the  way  in  which  Troilus 
obtained  his  lady's  grace — through  Pandarus' 
mediation — says  it  seems  to  him  no  wonderful 
thing: 

"  For,  ev'ry  wighte  that  to  Eome  went 
Held  not  one  path,  nor  alway  one  mannere; 
Eke  in  some  lands  were  all  the  game  y-shent  ' 
If  that  men  far'd  in  love  as  men  do  here. 
As  thus,  in  open  dealing  and  in  cheer. 
In  visiting,  in  form,  or  saying  their  saws  ;  i" 
For  thus  men  say :  Each  country  hath  its  laws. 

"  Eke  scarcely  be  there  in  this  place  three 
That  have  in  love  done  or  said  like  in  all ;"  u 

And  so  that  which  the  poem  rehites  may  not 
please  the  reader — ^but  it  actually  was  done,  or 
it  shall  yet  be  done.  The  Book  sets  out  with 
the  visit  of  Pandarus  to  Gressida: — 

In  May,  that  mother  is  of  monthes  glade,i3 
When  all  the  freshe  flowers,  green  and  red. 
Be  quick  ^  again,  that  winter  deade  made, 
And  full  of  talm  is  floating  ev'ry  mead ;         ' 
When  Phoebus  doth  his  brighte  beames  spread 
Right  In  the  white  BuU,  so  it  betid" 
As  I  shall  sing,  on  Maye's  day  the  thrid,'^ 

or  toliave  had  a  special  importance  in  connection  with 
those  May  observances  of  which  .the  poet  so  often 
speaks.  It  is  on  the  third  night  of  May  that  Falamon, 
in  The  Knight's  Tale,  breaks  out  of  prison,  and  at  early 
mom  encounters  in,  the  forest  Arcita,  who  has  gone 
forth  to  pluck-  a  garland  in  honour  of  May  (pages  31, 
32) ;  it  is  on  Che  third  night  of  May  tliat  the  poet  hears 
the  debate  of  "  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale."  (page 
212) ;  and  again  in  the  present  passage  the  favoured 
date  recurs. 
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That  Pandarus,  foi-  all  his  wise  speech, 
Felt  eke  hia  part  of  Love's  shottes  keen, 
That,  could  he  ne'er  so  well  of  Love  preach, 
It  made  yet  his  hue  aU  day  full  green ;  ^ 
So  shope  it,2  that  him  fell  that  day  a  t^n  ' 
In  love,  for  which  full  woe  to  bed  he  went, 
And  made  ere  it  were  day  full  many  a  went.^ 

The  swallow  Progue,^  with  a  sorrowful  lay, 
When  morrow  came,  gan  make  her  T^aimenting,® 
Wiy  she  f orshapen  '  was  ;  -and  ever  lay 
Pan^are  a-bed,  half  in  a  slumbering. 
Till  she  so  nigh  hira  made  her  chittering. 
How  Tereus  gan  forth  her  sister  take, 
That  with  the  noise  of  Her  he  did  awake. 

And  gan  to  call,  and  dress  ^  him  to  arise, 
Eememb'ring  him  his  errand  was  to  do'^ 
From  Troilus,  and  eke  his  great  emprise .; 
And  cj,st,  and  knew  in  good  plight'  was  the  Moon 
To  do  voyage,  and  took  his  way  full  soon 
TTnto  his  niece's  palace  there  beside  : 
Kow  Janus,  god  of  entry,  thou  him  guide  ! 

Pandarus  finds  his  niece,  with  two  other  ladies, 
in  a  paved  parlour,  listening  to  a  maiden  who 
reads  aloud  the  story  of  the  Siege  of  Thebes. 
Greeting  the  company,  he  is  welcomed  by 
Cressida,  who  tells  him  that  for  three  nights 
she  has  dreamed  of  him.  After  some  lively 
talk  about  the  book  they  had  been  reading,  Pan- 
darus asks  his  niece  to  do  away  her  hood,  to 
show  her  face  bare,  to  lay  aside  the  book,  to 
rise  up  and  dance,  "and  let  us  do  to  May  some 
observance."  Cressida orifes out,  "God forbid!" 
and  asks  if  he  is  mad — if  that  is  a  widow's  life, 
whom  it  better  becomes  to  sit  in  a  cave  and 
read  of  holy  saints'  lives.  Pandarus  intimates 
that  he  could  -tell  her  something  which  could 
make  her  merry ;  but  he  refuses  to  gratify  her 
curiosity ;  and,  by  way  of  the  siege  and  of 
Hector,  "  that  was  the  towne's  wall,  and 
Greekes'  yerd  "  or  soourging-rod,  the  conversa- 
tion is  brought  round  to  Troilus,  whom  Pan- 
darus highly  extols  as  "  the  wise  worthy  Hector 
the  second."  She  has,  she  says,  already  heard 
Troilus  praised  for  his  bravery  "  of  them  that 
her  were  liefest  praised  be." '" 

"  Ye  say  right  sooth,  y-wis,"  quoth  Pandarus ; 
"  For  yesterday,  who  so  had  with  him  been. 
Might  have  wonder'd  upon  Troilus ; 
For  never  yet  so  thick  a  swarm  of  been  '^ 
Ne  flew,  as  did  of  Greekes  from  him  flee'n ; 
And  through  the  field,  in  ev'ry  wighte's  ear. 
There  was  no  cry  but  'Troilus  is  here.' 

1  Pale.  2  So  decreed  it ;  such  was  Us  effect. 

3  'An  access  or  sickness  of  love. 
■    *  Turning ;  from  Anglo-Saxon,  '^wendan  ;"  German, 
"wenden.r    The  turning  and  tossing  of  uneasy  lovers 
In  bed  is,  with  Chaucer,  a  favourite  symptom  of  their 
passion.    See  the  fifth  "  statute,"  page  2i)3. 

s  Frocne,  daughter  of  Pandion,  king. of  Attica,  was 
given  to  wife  to  Tereus  in  reward  for  his  aid  against  an 
enemy  ;  but  Tereus  dishonoured  Philomela,  Procne's 
sister ;  and  his  wife,  in  revenge,  served  up  to  him  the 
body  of  his  own  child  by  her.  Tereus,  infuriated,  pur- 
sued the  two  sisters,  who  prayed  the  gods  to  change 
them  into  birds.  The  prayer  was  granted ;  Philomela 
became  a  nightingale,  Procne  a  SArallow,  and  Tereus  a 
hawk.  \  s  Lamentation, 

1  Transfoapied.  8  Prepare.  | 


"^ow  here,  now  there,  he  hunted  them  so 
fast. 
There  was  but  Greekes'  blood  ;  and  Troilus 
Now  him  he  hurt,  now  hira  adown  he  oast ; 
Ay  where  he  went  it  was  arrayed  thus : 
He  was  their  death,  and  shield  of  life  for  us. 
That  as  that  day  there  durst  him  none  with- 
stand, 
While  that  he  held  his  blopdy  sword  in  hand." 
Pandarus  makes  now  a  show  of  taking  leave, 
but  Cressida  detains  him,  to  speak  of  her  affairs ; 
then,  the  business  talked  over,  he  would  again  go, 
hbut  first  again  asks  his  niece  to  arise  and  dance, 
and  cast  her  widow's  garments  to  mischance, 
because  of  the  glad  fortune  that  has  befallen 
her.    More  curious  than  ever,  she  seeks  to  find 
out  Pandarus'  secret ;  but  he  still  parries  her 
curiosity,  skilfully  hinting  all  the  time  at  her 
good  fortune,  and  the  wisdom  of  seizing  on  it 
when  offered.    In  the  end  he  teUs  her  that  the 
noble  Troilus  so  loves  her,  that  with  her  it  lies 
to  make  him  live  or  die— but  if  Troilus  dies, 
Pandarus  shall  die  with  him ;  and  then  she  will 
have  "fished  fair. "12    He  beseeches  mercy  for 
his  friend  : 

"  Woe  worth  1'  the  faire  gemme  virtueless !  " 
Woe  worth  the  herb  als6  that  doth  no  boot  I^' 
Woe  worth  the  beauty  that  is  rntheless !  '^ 
Woe  worth  that  wight  that  treads  each  under 

foot ! 
And  ye  that  be  of  beauty  crop  and  root,^' 
If  therewithal  in  you  there  be  no  ruth, 
Then  is  it  harm  ye  live,  by  my  truth ! " 

Pandarus  makes  only  the  slight  request  that  ' 
she  will  show  TroUus  somewhat  better  cheer, 
and  receive  visits  from  him,  that  his  life  may 
be  saved ;  urging  that,  although  a  man  be  seen 
going  to  the  temple,  nobody  will  think  that 
he  eats  the  images;  and  that  "such  love  of 
friends  reigneth  in  all  this  town.'' 

Cressida,  which  that  heard  him  in  this  wise. 
Thought  :    "  I  shall  feele  ^  what  he    means, 

y-wis ; " 
"  Now,  eme,"  "  quoth  she,  "  what  would  ye  me 

devise  ? 
What  is  your  rede  ™  that  I  should  do  of  this  ?" 
"  That  is  well  said,"  quoth  he  ;  "  certain  best 

it  is 
That  ye  him  love  again  for  his  loving. 
As  love  for  love  is  skilful  guerdoning,  ^i 

"  Think  eke  how  elde  22  wasteth  ev'ry  hour 
In  each  of  you  a  part  of  your  beauty ; 

9  In  a  favourable  position  or  aspect. 
10  By  whom  it  would  be  most  welcome  to  her  to  be 
praised.  .  11  jggg 

12  A  proverbial  phrase  which  probably  may  be  best 
represented  by  the  phrase  "done  great  execution." 

13  Evil  befall  I 

W  Possessing  none  of  the  virtues  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  universally  believed  to  be  inherent  in  nre. 
cious  stones.  "  iiit: 

^7  Hm  no  remedial  power.  16  Merciless. " 

1'  Perfection.    See  note  13,  page  32 

18  I  shall  try,  test. 

19  Uncle;  the  mother's  brother;  still  used  in  Lan- 
cashire.     Anglo-Saxon,  "eame;"  German,  "Oheim." 

^  Counsel,  opinion.        -  a  Reasonable  recompense 
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And  therefore,  ere  that  age  do  you  devour, 
Go  love,  for,  old.^  there  will  no  wight  love  thee : 
Let  this  proverb  a  lore  '^  unto  you  be : 
'  "  Too  late  I  .waa  ware,"  quoth  beauty  when  it 

past ; 
And  elds  daunteth  danger  ^  at  the^  last.' 

"  The  kinge's  fool  is  wont  to  cry  aloud. 
When  that  he  thinks  a  woman  bears  her  high, 
'  So  longe  may  ye  liven,  and  all  proud, 
Till  Crowes'  feet  be  wox  ■*  under  yolir  eye  L 
And  send  you  then  a  mirror  in  to  pry  ' 
In  whibh  ye  may  your  face  see  a-morrow  !  * 
I  keep  then  wishe  you  no  more  sorrow.'  "  ' 

Weeping,  Cressida  reproaches  her  uncle  for 
giving  her  such  counsel ;  whereupon  Pandarus, 
starting  up,  threatens  to  kill  himself,  and  would 
fain  depart,  but  that  his  niece  detains  him, 
and,  with  much  reluctance,  promises  to  "  make 
TroUus  good  cheer  in  honour."  Invited  by 
Cressida  to  tell  how  first  he  knew  her  lover's 
woe,  Pandarus  then  relates  two  soliloquies 
which  he  had  accidentally  overheard,  and  in 
which  Troilus  had  poured  out  all  the  sorrow  of 
his  passion. 

With  this  he  took  his  leave,  and  home  he  went; 
Ah !  Lord,  so  waste  glad  and  well-begone  !  ^ 
Cresslde  arose,  no  longer  would  she  sient,^ 
But  str^ght  into  her  chamber  went  anon, 
And  sat  her  down,  as  still  as  any  stone. 
And  eVry  word  gan  up  and  down  to  wind 
That  he  had  said,  as  it  came  to  her  mind. 

And  wax'd  somedeali"  astonish'd  in  her 
thought. 
Bight  for  the  newe  case ;  but  when  that  she 
Was  full  advised,"  then  she  found  right  naught 
Of  peril,  why  she  should  af  eared  be : 
.  For  a  man  may  love,  of  possibility; 
A  woman  so,  that  his  heart  may  to-brest,'^ 
And  she  not  love  again,  but  if  her  lest.^^ 

But  as  she  sat  alone,  and  thoughte  thus. 
In  field  arose  a  skirmish  all  without ; 
And  men  cried  in  the  street  then :  "  Troilus 
Hath  right  now  put  to  flight  the  Greekes' 

rout."" 
With  that  gan  all  the  meinie  i'  for  to  shout : 
"  Ah !  go  we  see,  cast  up  the  lattice  wide. 
For  through  this  street  he  must  to  palace  ride ; 

"  For  other  way  is  from  the  gates  none,  • 
Of  Dardanus,^^  where  open  is  the  chain."  i' 
With  that  came  he,  and  all  his  folk  anon, 
An  easy  pace  riding,  in  routes  twain,!^ 
Eight  as  his  happy  day  ^^  was,  sooth  to  sayn  : 

1  When  you  are  old.  2  Lesson. 

3  Old  age  OTercomes  fastidiousness  ordisdain'atlast, 
makes  awoman  more  easy  to  woo.        ^  Grown. 
5  In  which  to  pry  or  look.  6  Of  a  morning. 

7  I  car^  to  wish  you  nothing  worse. 

8  Happy.  3  Befrain,  stay.        1"  Somewhat, 
u  Had  fully  considered.  12  Break  utterly. 
13  tTnless  it  so  please  her.  14  Host. 

15  Cressida's  household. 

16  The  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Trojans,  after  whom 
the  gate  is  supposed  to  be  called. 

17  All  the  other  gates  being  secured  with  chains,  for 
better  defence  against  the  besiegers, 

18  Two  troops  or  companies. 

19  Good  fortune ;  French,  "  bonheur ; "  both  "  happy 


For  which  men  say'may  not  disturbed  be 
What  shall  betiden  2°  of  necessity. 

This  Troilus  sat  upon  his  bay  steed 
All  armed,  save  his  head,  full  richSly, 
And  wounded  was  his  horse,  and  gan  to  bleed. 
For  which  he  rode  a  pace  full  softSly  : 
But  such, a  knightly  sights  ^^  truely 
As  was  on  him,  was  not,  withoutS  fail, 
To  look  on  Har8,''that  god  is  of  Battaile. 

So  like  a  man  of  armes,  and  a  knight. 
He  was  to  see,  full  fill'd  of  high  prowSss  ; 
For  both  he  had  a  body,  and  a  might 
To  do  that  thing,  as  weU  as  hardiness  ;  2' 
And  eke  to  see  him  in  his  gear  ^  him  dress. 
So  fresh,  so  young,  so  wieldy  ^  seemed  he. 
It  was  a  heaven  on  him  for  to  see.^' 

His  helmet  was  to-hewn  in  twenty  places. 
That  by  a  tissue  ^^  hung  his  back  behind ; 
His  shield  to-dashed  was  with  swords  and  maces. 
In  which  men  might  many  an  arrow  find, 
That  thirled  ^  had  both  horn,  and  nerve,  and 

rind;^ 
And  ay  the  people  cried,  "  Here  comes  oiir  joy. 
And,  next  his  brother,^'  holder  up  of  Troy." 

For  which  he  wax'd  a  little  red  for  shame. 
When  he  so  heard  the  people  on  him  cryen. 
That  to  behold  it  was  a  noble  game, 
How  soberly  he  cast'adown  his  eyen : 
Cressfde  anon  gan  all  his  cheer  espien, 
And  let  it  in  her  heart  so  softly  sink. 
That  to   herself  she   said,    "Who  gives   me 
drink?  "30 

For  of  her  owen  thotight  she  wax'd  aU  red, 
Eememb'ring  her  right  thus  :  "  Lo !  this  is  he 
Which  that  mine  uncle  swears  he  might  be  dead. 
But ''  I  on  him  have  mercy  and  pit^  : " 
And  with  that  thought  for  pure  shame  she 
Gan  in  her  head  to  pull,  and  that  full  fast, 
While  he  and  all  the  people  forthby  pass'd. 

And  gan  to  cast,'^  and  rollen  up  and  down 
Within  her  thought  his  excellent  prowess. 
And  his  estate,  and  also  Ifis  renown. 
His  wit,  his  shape,  and  eke  his  gentleness  ; 
But  most  her  favour  was,  for  ''  his  distress 
Was  all  for  her,  and  thought  it  were  ruth  ** 
To  slay  such  one,  if  that  he  meant  but  truth. 

And,  Lord !  so  gan  she  in  her  heart  argiie 
Of  this  mattere,  of  which  I  have  you  told ; 
And  what  to  do  best  were,  and  what  t'  eschew. 
That  plaited  she  full  oft  in  many  a  fold.^ 
Now  was  her  hearte  warm,  now  was  it  cold. 

day"  and  "happy  hour"  are  borrowed  from  the  astro- 
logical Action  about  the  influence  of  the  time  of  birth. 

20  Happen.  '  ^  Aspect. 

22  Courage.  23  Armour. 

2*  Active;  opposite  of  "unwieldy." 

25  Look.  26  Riband.  27  Pierced. 

28  The  various  layers  or  materials  of  the  shield — 
called  Poayptov  in  the  Iliad— which  was  made  from 
the  hide  of  the  wild  bull. 

29  Hector.  . 

30  Who  has  given  me  a  love-potion,  to  charm  my  heart 
thus  away?  ?1  S^'*^'- 

82  Ponder.  88  Because.  84  pity. 

3»  Deliberated  carefully,  with  many  arguments  this 
way  and  that. 
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And  what  she  thought  of,  somewhat  shall  I 

write, 
As  to  mine  author  listeth  to  endite. 

'  She  thoughts  first,  that  Troilus'  per86ii 
She  knew  by  sight,  and  eke  his  gentleness  ; 
,  And  saide  thus :  "  AU  were  it  not  to  do'n,^ 
To  grant  him  love,  yet  for  the  worthiness  , 
It  were  honofir,  with  play  ^  and  with  gladness, 
In  honesty  with  such  a  lord  to  deal, 
For  mine  estate,'  and  also  for  his  heal.* 

"  Eke  well  I  wot  ^  my  kinge's  sou  is  he ; 
And,  since  he  hath  to  see  me  such  delight. 
If  I  would  utterly  his  sighte  flee, 
Parauntre  ^  he  might  have  me  in  despite, 
iTirough  which  I  mighte  stand  in  worse  plight.' 
Now  were  I  fool,  me  hate  to  pnrch5.se  ^ 
Withoutg  need,  where  I  may  stand  in  grace.' 

"  In  eVrythingjII  wot,  there  lies  measiire ; '" 
For  though  a  man  forbiddB  drunkenness. 
He  not  forbids  that  ev'ry  creattire 
Be  drinkeless  for  alway,  as  I  guess ; 
Eke,  since  I  know  for  me  is  his  distress, 
I  oughts  not  for  that  thing  him  de.spise, 
Since  it  is  so  he  meaneth  in  good  wise. 

"  Now  set  a  case,  that  hardest  is,  y-wis. 
Men  mighte  deeme  "  that  he  loveth  me ; 
What  dishonour  were  it  unto  me,  this  1 
May  I  him  let  of  ^^  that  ?    Why,  nay,  pardie ! 
I  know  also,  and  alway  hear  and  see. 
Men  love  women  all  thia  town  about ; 
Be  they  the  worse  ?  Why,  nay,  withoute  doubt ! 

' '  Nor  me  to  love  a  wonder  is  it  not ;  ^ 
For  weU  wot  I  myself,  so  God  me  speed ! — 
All  would  I "  that  no  man  wist  of  this  thought — 
I  am  one  of  the  fairest,  without  drede,'" 
And  goodlieste,  who  so  taketh  heed ; 
And  so  men  say  in  all  the  town  of  Troy ; 
What  wonder  is,  though  he  on  me  have  joy? 

"I  am  mine  owen-woman,^^  well  at  ease, 
I  thank  it  God,  as  after  mine  estate,^' 
Eight  young,  and  stand  untied  in  lusty  leas,w 
Withoute  jealousy,  or  such  debate  : 
Shall  none  husband  say  to  me  '  checkmate ; ' 
For  either  they  be  fall  of  jealousy, 
Or  masterful,  or  love  novelty. 

"What  shall  I  do  ?  to  what  fine  ^  live  I  thus  ? 
ShaU  I  not  love,  in  case  if  that  me  lest  ? '"' 
What  ?  pardie !  I  am  not  religious ;  ^ 
And  though  that  I  mine  hearts  set  at  rest 
Upon  this  kught  that  is  the  worthiest, 

1  Although  it  were  impossible,  out  of  the  question, 
s  Pleasing  entertainment.       3  Dignity,  reputation. 
*  Health;  cure  (o( his iove-sickness). 

6  Know.  8  PeradTcntnre. 

7  In  a  worse  position  in  the  city  ;  since  she  might 
ihrough  his  anger  lose  the  protection  of  his  .brother 
Hector. 

8  Obtain  for  myself.  9  Savour. 

10  A  good  medium,  a  moderate  course. 

11  Believe.  12  Prevent  him  &om. 
^3  Nor  is  it  a  wondertal  thing  that  I  should  love. 
1*  Although  I  would.  16  Doubt. 

16  Sly  own  mistress. 

17  Well  to  do,  in  accordance  with  my  conditiion  or 
rank. 

IS  Not  tied  in  the  pleasant  leash  or  snare  (ol  love). 
19  ;Ead,  aim. 


And  keep  alway  mine  honour  and  my  name, 
By  all  right  I  may  do  to  me  no  shame." 

But  right  as  when  the  sunnS  shineth  bright 
In  March,  that  changeth  oftentime  his  face, 
And  that  a  cloud  is  PUt  with  wind  to  flight, 
'SVhich  overspreads  the  sun  as  for  a  space ; 
A  cloudy  thought  gan  through  her  hearts  paee,''^ 
That  overspread  her  brightS  thoughtes  all, 
So  that  for  fear  almost  she  gan  to  fall. 

The  cloudy  thought  is  of  the  loss  of  liberty 
and  security,  the  stormy  Ufe,  and  the  malice  of 
wicked  tongues,  that  love  entails  : 

[But]  after  that  her  thought  began  to  clear, 
And  saide,  "  He  that  nothing  undertakes 
Nothing  achieveth,  be  him  loth  or  deai."  ^ 
And  with  another  thought  her  hearts  quakes ; 
Then  sleepeth  hope,  and  after  dread  '^  awakes. 
Now  hot,  now  cold;  but  thus  betwixt  the  tway^s 
She  rist  her  up,  and  wente  forth  to  play.'* 

Adown  the  stair  anon  right  then  she  went 
Into  a  garden,  with  her  nieces  three. 
And  up  and  down  they  made  many  a  went,^ 
Flexippe  and  she,  TarkS,  Antigone, 
To  playe,  that  it  joy  was  for  to  see  ; 
And  other  of  her  women,  a  great  rout,^' 
Her  follow'd  in  the  garden  aU  about. 

This  yard  was  large,  and  railed  the  aJlgys, 
And  shadow'd  well  with  bIossomyl)oughSs  green, 
And  benched  new,  and  landed  all  the  ways. 
In  which  she  walked  arm  and  arm  between ; 
Tin  at  the  last  Antigon6  the  sheen  ^ 
Gan  on  a  Trojan  lay  to  singe  clear. 
That  it  a  heaven  was  her  voice  to  hear. 

AntigoniS's  song  is  of  virtuous  love  for  a  noble 
object ;  and  it  is  singularly  fitted  to  deepen  the 
impression  made  on  the  mind  o^  Cressida  by  the 
brave  aspect  of  Troilus,  and  by  her  own  cogita- 
tions. The  singer,  having  praised  the  lover 
and  rebuked  the  revilers  of  love,  proceeds  : 

' '  What  is  the  SunnS  worse  of  his  kind  right,^" 
Though  that  a  man,  for  feebleness  of  eyen. 
May  not  endure  to  see  on  it  for  bright  ?  si 
Or  Love  the  worse,  tho*  wretches  on  it  cryen? 
No  wealds  is  worth,  that  may  no  sorrow  drien ;  ^ 
And  forthy.s*  who  that  hath  a  head  of  verre.s" 
From  oast  of  stonSs  ware  bim  in  the  werre.^^ 

"  But  I,  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  might. 
As  I  have  loVd,  will  love  unto  my  last 
My  dears  heart,  and  all  my  owen  knight. 
In  which  my  heart  y-growen  is  so  fast, 
And  his  in  me,  that  it  shall  ever  last : 

20  If  it  please  me. 

1  I  am  not  iij  holy  Vows.    See  the  complaint  of  the 
nuns  in  "The  Court  of  Love,"  page  208. 
2*  Pass.  23  Be  he  unwiUing  or  desirous. 

24  Doubt.  25  T,fo. 

20  To  take  recreation. 
28  Troop. 

30  Of  his  true  nature. 

31  Por  brightness;  the   line  recalls  Milton's  "dart 
with  excessive  bright.". 

32  Happiness,  welfare. 

33  Endure ;  the  meaning  is,  that  whosoever  cannot 
endure  sorrow  deserves  not  happiness. 

34  Therefore.  35  French,  ".verre  ■"  glass 
■36  Let  him  beware  of  casting  stones  in  battle     The 

proverb  in  its  modern  form  warns  those  who  live  in 
glass  houses  of  the  folly  of  throwing  stones. 


27  Winding,  turn. 
29  Bright,  lovely. 
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AH  dread  1 1  first  to  love  him  begin, 
Now  wot  I  ■well  there  is  no  pain  therein." 

Cressida  sighs,  and  asks  Antigon€  whether 
there  is  such  bliss  among  these  lovers,  as  thoy 
can  fair  endite ;  AntigonS  replies  confidently  ift 
the  affirmative ;  and  Cressida  answers  nothing, 
"but  every  worde  which  she  heard  she  gan  to 
printen  in  her  hearte  fast."    Night  draws  on : 

The  daye's  honour,  and  the  heaven's  eye. 
The  nighte's  foe,— all  this  call  I  the  Sun, — 
Gan  west'ren^  fast,  and  downward  for  to,wry,5 
As  he  that  had  his  daye's  course  y-run ; 
And  white  thinges  gan  to  waxe  dun 
For  lack  of  light,  and  starres  to  appear ; 
Then  she  and  all  her  folk  went  home  in  fere.* 

So,  when  it  liked  her  to  go  to  rest. 
And  voided^  werS  those  that  voiden  ought. 
She  saide,  that  to  sleepS  well  her  lest.^ 
Her  women  soon  unto  her  bed  her  brought ; 
When  all  was  shut,    then  lay  she  still  and 

thought 
Of  all  these  things  the  manner  and  the  wise ; 
Eehearse  it  needeth  not,  for  ye  be  wise. 

A  nightingale  upon  a  cedar  green, 
TJuder  the  chamber  wall  where  as  she  lay, 
Eull  loude  sang  against  the  moone  sheen, 
Parauntre,'  in  his  birde's  wise,  a  lay 
Of  love,  tliat  made  her  hearte  fresh  and  gay ; 
Hereat  hark'd^  she  so  long  in  good  intent, 
Till  at  the  last  the  deade  sleep  her  hent.' 

And  as  she  slept,  anon  right  then  her  mette  i" 
How  that  an  eagle,  feather'd  white  as  bone. 
Under  her  breast  his  longe  olawes  set, 
And  out  her  heart  he  rent,  and  that  anon, 
And  did^  his  heart  into  her  breast  to  go'n. 
Of  which  no  thing  she  was  abash'd  nor  smert ;  ^'^ 
And  forth  he  flew,  with  hearte  left  for  heart. 

Leaving  Cressida  to  sleep,  the  poet  returns 
to  Troilus  and  his  zealous  friend — with  whose 
stratagems  to  bring  the  two  lovers  together 
the  remainder  of  the  Second  Book  is  occupied. 
.  Pandams  counsels  Troilus  to  write  a  letter  to 
his  mistress,  teUing  her  how  he  "  fares  amiss," 
and  "beseeching  her  of  ruth;"  he  will  bear 
the  letter  to  his  niece;  and,  if  Troilus  will 
ride  past  Cressida's  house,  he  wiU  find  his 
mistress  and  his, friend  sitting  at  a  window. 
Saluting  Pandarus,  and  not  tarrying,  his  pass- 
age will  give  occasion  for  some  talk  of  him, 
which  may  make  his  ears  glow.  With  respect 
to  the  letter,  Pandarus  gives  some  shrewd  hints : 

"  Touching  thy  letter,  thou  art  wise  enough, 
'  I  wot  thou  n'  ilt  it  dignely  endite '' 
Or  make  it  with  these  a^gumentes  tough, 

i  Although  I  feared  or  hesitated. 

&  Began  to  vest  or  wester — to  decline  towards  the 
west ;  so  Milton  speaks  of  the  morning  star  as  sloping 
towards  heaven's  descent  "  his  westering  wheel." 

3  Turn,  incline.  *  In  company. 

5  Gone  out  (of  the  house).        8  Pleased. 

1  Perchance.  '  Listened. 

9  Seized,  came  upon.  1"  Breamed. 

U  Caused.  ^^  Amazed  nor  hurt. 

u  Wilt  not  write  it  proudly,  haughtily  (but  in  respect- 
ful terms).  W- Little. 


Nor  scrivener-Uke,  nor  craftily  it  write  ; 
Beblot  it  with  thy  tears  also  a  Ute  ; " 
And  if  thou  write  a  goodly  word  all  soft. 
Though  it  be  good,  rehearse  it  not  too  oft. 

"For  though  the  bests  harper  upon  live " 
Would  on  the  best  y-sounded  joUy  harp 
That  ever  was,  with  all  his  fingers  five 
Touch  ay  one  string,  or  ay  one  warble  harp,i' 
Were  his  nailes  pointed  ne'er  so  sharp, 
He  shoulde  maken  eVry  wight  to  duUi' 
To  hear  his  glee,  and  of  his  strokes  full. 

"  Nor  i  ompre  '^  eke  no  discordant  thing  y-f  ere,"" 
As  thus,  to  use  termgs  of  physio  ; 
In  lov6's  termes  hold  of  thy  matt&e 
The  form  alway,  and  do  that  it  be  like ;  ^ 
For  if  a  painter  woulde  paint  a  pike 
With  ass's  feet,  and  head  it  as  an  ape,!*! 
It  'oordeth  not,!®  go  were  it  but  a  jape."  ^ 

Troilus  writes  the  letter,  and  next  morning 
Pandarus  bears  it  to  Cressida.  She  refuses  to 
receive  "  scrip  or  biU  that  touoheth  such  mat- 
ters ;  '■  but  he  thrusts  it  into  her  bosom,  chal- 
lenging her  to  throw;  it  away.  She  retains  it, 
takes  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping  to  her 
chamber  to  read  it,  finds  it  wholly  good,  and, 
under  her  uncle's  dictation,  endites  a  reply  tell- 
ing her  lover  that  she  will  not  make  herself 
bound  in  love ;  "  but  as  his  sister,  him  to  please, 
she  would  aye  fain  ^,  to  do  his  heart  an  ease." 
Pandarus,  under  pretext  of  inquiring  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  house  opposite,  has  gone  to  the 
window ;  Cressida  takes  her  letter  to  him  there, 
and  tells  him  that  she  never  did  a  thing  with 
more  pain  than  write  the  words  to  which  he  had 
constrained  her.  As  they  sit  side  by  side,  on 
a  stone  of  jasper,  on  a  cushion  of  beaten  gold, 
Troilus  rides  by,  in  all  his  goodliness.  Cressida 
waxes  "  as  red  as  rose,"  as  she  sees  him  salute 
humbly,  "  with  dreadful  cheer,  and  oft  his  hues 
mue ; "  ^  she  likes  "  all  y-fere,  his  person,  his 
array,  his  look,  his  cheer,  his  goodly  manner, 
and  his  gentleness ; "  so  that,  however  she  may 
have  been  before,  "  to  goode  hope  now  hath  she 
caught  a  thorn,  she  shall  not  pull  it  out  this 
nexte  week."  Pandarus,  striking  the  iron  when 
it  is  hot,  asks  his  niece  to  grant  Troilus.  an 
interview;  but  she  strenuously  declines,  for 
fear  of  scandal,  and  because  it  is  all  too  soon 
to  allow  him  so  great  a  liberty — her  purpose 
beingtolovehimunknownof  all,  "andguerdon^* 
him  with  nothing  but  with  sight."  Pandarus 
has  other  intentions ;  and,  while  Troilus  writes 
daily  letters  with  increasing  love,  he  contrives 
the  means  of  an  interview.  ■  Seeking  out  Dei- 
phpbus,  the  brother  of  Troilus,  he' tells  him  that 
Cressida  is  in  danger  of  viqlence  from  Folyphete, 

15  Alive. 

16  Always  harp  one  strain. 

17  To  grow  dull.  18  Jumble. 
19  Together; 

so  Make  it  consistent,  congruous,  throughout. 

21  This  is  merely  another  version  of  the  well-known 
example  of  incongruity  that  opens  the  ' '  Ars  Foetica  " 
of  Horaee. 

Si!  Is  not  harmonious.  s^  An  idle  jest. 

24  Bo  glad.  26  Change. 

26  Eeward. 
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and  asks  i>roteotion  for  her.  Deiphobus  gladly 
complies,  promises  the  protection  of  Hector  and 
Helen,  and  goes  to  invite  Cressida  to  dinner 
on  the  morrow.  Meantime  Pandarus  instructs 
Troilus  to  go  to  the  house  of  Deiphobus,  plead 
an  access  of  his  fever  for  remaining  all  night, 
and  keep  his  chamber  next  day.  "Lo,"  says 
the  crafty  promoter  of  love,  borrowing  a  phrase 
from  the  hunting-field  ;  "  Lo,  hold  thee  at  thy 
tristre  ^  close,  and  I  shall  well  the  deer  unto  thy 
bowe  drive."  Unsuspici{)ns  of  stratagem,  Cres- 
sida comes  to  dinner ;  and  at  table,  Helen,  Pan- 
darus, and  others,  praise  the  absent  Troilus, 
until  "her  heart  laughs"  for  very  pride  that 
she  has  the  love  of  such  a  knight.  After  dinner 
they  speak  of  Cressida's  business  ;  all  confirm 
Deiphobus'  assurances  of  protection  and  aid; 
and  Pandarus  suggests  that,  Bin,ce  Troilus  is 
there,  Cressida  shall  herself  tell  him  her  case. 
Helen  and  Deiphobus  alone  accompany,  Pan- 
darus to  Troilus"  chamber ;  there  Troilus  pro- 
duces some  documents  relating  to  the  public 
weal,  which  Hector  has  sent  for  his  opinion; 
Helen  and  Deiphobus,  engrossed  in  perusal  and 
discussion,  roam  out  of  the  chamber,  by  a  stair, 
into  the  garden ;  while  Pandarus  goes  down  to 
the  hall,  and,  pretending  that  his  brother  and 
Helen  are  still  with  Troilusj' brings  Cressida  to 
her  lover.  The  Second  Book  leaves  Pandarus 
whispering  in  his  niece's  ear  cbunsel  to  be  iner- 
ciful  and  kind  to  her  lover,  tliat  hath  for  her 
such  pain ;  while  Troilus  lies  "  in  a kankerdort,"  ^ 
hearing  the  whispering  without,  and  wondering 
what  he  shall  say— for  thin  "was  the  first 
time  that  he  should  her  pray  of  love ;  O !  mighty 
God !  what  shall  he  say  ?  " 

,  The  Third  Book. 

To  the  Tliird  Book  is  prefixed  a  beautiful  in- 
vocation of  Venus,  under  the  character  of  light  : 
P  BLISSFUL  light,  of  which  the  beames  cleiir 
Adornen  all  the  thirde  heaven  fair ! 
O  Sunne's  love,  O  Jove's  daughter  dear ! 
Fleasance  of  love,  O  goodly  debonair,' 
In  gentle  hearts  ay  ready  to  repair !  * 
0  very '  cause  of  heal  ^  and  of  gladness, 
Tiheried  '  be  thy  might  and  thy  goodness ! 

In  heav'n  and  hell,  in  earth  and  salte  sea. 
Is  felt  thy  might,  if  that  I  well  discern  ; 
As  man,  bird,  beast,  fish,  herb,  and  greene  iree, 
They  feel  in  times,  with  vapour  etern,^ 
God  loveth,  and  to  love  he  will  not  wem ; ' 

1  Tiyst :  a  preconcerted  spot  to  which  the  beaters 
drove  the  game,  and  at  which  the  sportsmen  waited 
with  their  bows.   , 

2  A  condition  or  iit  of  perplexed  anxiety ;  probably 
connected  with  the  word  "  kink,"  meaning  in  sea 
phrase  a  twist  in  an  rope — and,  as  a  verb,  to  twist  or 
entangle.;  <)  Lovely  and  gracious. 

4  Ever  ready  to  enter  and  abide  in  gentle  h^rts. 
6  True.  6  Welfare.  7  Praised. 

8  They  feel  in  their  seasons,  by  the  emission  of  an 
eternal  breath  or  inspiration  (that  God  loves,  &c.) 

9  Forbid. 

10  Xhe  idea  of  this  stanza  is  the  same  with  that 
developed  in  the  speech  of  Theseus  at  the  close  of  The 
Knight's  Tale;  and  ,it  is  probably  derived  from  the 
lines  of  Boethius,  quoted  in  note  3,  page  46. 

11  Pleasure.      ',  1^  Seize. 


And  in  this  world  no  living  creatfire 
Withoute  love  is  worth,  or  may  endure.'" 

Ye  Jove  first  to  those  effectes.glad, 
Through  which  that  thinges  alle  live  and  be, 
Commended  ;  and  him  amorous  y-made 
Of  mortal  thing ;  and  as  ye  list,  ay  ye 
Gave  him,  in  love,  ease  ^'  or  adversity,' 
And  in  a  thousand  formes  down  him  sent 
For  love  in  earth ;  and  whom  ye  list  ye  hent.'^ 

Ye  fierce  Mars  appeasen  of  his  ire, 
And  as  you  list  ye  make  heartes  dign ; '' 
Algates"  them  that  ye  will  set  afire. 
They  dreade  shame,  and  vices  they  resign  ;  ' 
Ye  do  1'  him  courteous  to  be,  and  benign  ; 
And  high  or  low,  after  '^  a  wight  intendeth. 
The  joyes  that  he  hath  your  might  him  sendeth. 

Ye  holde  realm  and  house  in  unity ; 
Ye  soothfast  v  cause  of  friendship  be  als6 ; 
Ye  know  all  thilke  cover'd  quality '' 
Of  thinges  which  that  folk  on  wonder  so,     - 
When  they  may  not  construe  how  it  may  go 
She  loveth  him,  or  why  he  loveth  her, 
As  why  this  fish,  not  that,  comes  to  the  weir.'' 

Knowing  that  Venus  has  set  a  law  in  the  uni- 
verse, that  whoso  strives  with  her  shall  have 
the  worse,  the  poet  prays  to  be  taught  to 
describe  some  of  the  joy  that  is  felt  in  her  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  Third  Book  opens  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  scene  between  Troilus  and  Crfes- 
sida : 

Lay  all  this  meane  while  Troilus 
Recording  2"  his  less6n  in  this  mann&e  ; 
"My  fay !  " "i  thought  he,  "  thus  will  I  say,  and 

thus ; 
Thus  will  I  plain  '^  unto  my  lady  dear ; 
That  word  is  good ;  and  this  shall  be  my  cheer  j 
This  will  I  not  forgotten  in  no  wise  ; "  . 
God  let  him  worken  as  he  can  devise. 

And,  Lord !  so  as  his  heart  began  to  quap,^*' 
Searing  her  coming,  and  short  for  to  sike  ;^ 
And  Pandarus,  that  led  her  by  the  lap,  25 
Came  near,  and  gan  in  at  the  curtain  pick,'' 
And  saide  :  "pod  do  boot  on^'  alle  sick ! 
See  who  is  here  you  coming  to  vislte ; 
Lo !  here  is  she  that  is  your  death  to  wite ! "  ^s 

Therewith  it  seemed  as  he  wept  almfist. 
"  Ah  !  ah  !  God  help !  "  quoth  Troilus  ruefully; 
"Whe'er^"  me  be  woe,  0  mighty  God,  thou 

know'st ! 
Who  is  there  ?  for  I  see  not  truely.'" 

13  Worthy.  In  this  and  the  following  lines  reappears 
the  noble  doctrine  of  the  exalting  .and  purifying  in- 
fluence of  true  love,  advanced  in  "  The  Court  of  Love," 
"The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,"  &c. 

11  At  all  events.  ■    15  Make,  cause. 

16  According  as.  17  True. 

18  That  secret  power  or  quality. 

19  A  trap  or  enclosed  place  in  a  stream,  for  catching 
fish.    See  note  1,  page  yi8. 

20  Conning,-  committing  to  memoiy. 

21  By  my  faith  I  22  Make  my  plaint 

23  Quake,  pant.         •■  J  r       - 

24  To  heave  short,  Intermpted  si,^hs. 

25  Skirt  of  the  garment.        ,  ,   28  Or  ''pike  ;"  neen. 

27  Afford  a  remedy  to.  ^    ^ 

28  That  is  to  blame  for  your  deatn. 
2i)  Whether.  ' 
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^'  ■"  Sir,"  quoth  Creaside,  "  it  is  PandSie  and  I ;  " 
"  Yea,  sweete  heart  ?  alas,  I  may  not  rise 
To  kneel  aiid  do  you  honour  in  some  wise.'' 

And  dressed  him  upw&rd,  and  she  right  tho  ^ 
Gan  both  her  handes  soft  upon  him  lay. 
"  O !  for  the  love  of  God,  do  ye  not  so 
To  me,"  quoth  she ;  "  ey !  -what  is  this  to  say ! 
For  come  I  am  to  you  for  causes  tway ;  ^ 
First  you  to  thank,  and  of  your  lordship  "  eke 

,  Continuance  I  wouldS  you  beaeek."  * 

This  TroUua,  that  heard  his  lady  pray 
Him  of  lordship,  wax'd  neither  quick  nor  dead ; 
Nor  might  one  word  for  shame  to  it  say," 
Although  men  shoulde  smitcn  ofi  his  head. 
But,  Lord !  how  he  wax'd  suddenly  all  red ! 
And,  Sir,  his  lesson,  that  he  ween'd  have  con,° 
^0  praye  her,  was  through  his  wit  y-run, 

Cresslde  all  this  espied  well  enow, — • 
For  she  was  wise, — and  lov'd  him  ne'er  the  less, 
All  n'  ere  he  malapert,'  nor  made  avow,^ 
if  or  waa  so  bold  to  sing  a  foole's  mass ; ' 
But,  when  his  shame  began  somewhat  to  pass, 
His  wordes,  as  I  may  my  rhymes  hold, 
I  will  you  tell,  as  teache  bookes  old. 

In  changed  voice,  right  for  his  very  dread. 
Which  voice  eke  quak'd,  and  also  his  mann€re 
Goodly  '0  abash'd,  and  now  his  hue  is  red, 
Now  pale,  unto  Cresside,  his  lady^dear, 
■With   look    downcast,   and  humble  yielden" 

cheer, 
Lo !  altherfirste  v^ord  that  Tiini  astert,^ 
"Was  twice :  "Mercy,  mercy,  my  dear  heart !  " 

And  stent  '^  a  while ;  and  when  he  might  out 
bring," 
The  nexte  was  :  "  God  wote,  for  I  have, 
As  farforthly  as  I  have  conning,  i' 
Been  yonres  all,  God  so  my  soule  save, 
And  shall,  till  that  I,  woeful  wight,  be  grave ;  ^^ 
And  though  I  dare  not,  cannot,  to  you  plain, 
Y-wis,  I  suffer  not  the  lesse  pain. 

"  This  much  as  now,  O  womanlike  wife ! 
I  may  out  bring","  and  if  it  you  displease, 
That  shall  I  wreak  ^'  upon  mine  otme  life, 
£ight  soon,  I  trow,  and  do  your  heart  an  ease. 
If  with  mjt  death  your  heart  I  may  appease  : 
But,  since  that  ye  have  heard  me  somewhat  say, 
Now  reck  I  never  how  soon  that  I  dey."  ^ 

Therewith  his  manly  sorrow  to  behold 
It  might  have  made  a  heart  of  stone  to  rue ; 
And  Fandare  wept  as  he  to  water  wo'ld;^ 

1  Xh,en.  2  Two.  ' 

3  Frofcection.  *  Beseech  from  you, 

^  5  Kor  cOuld  he  answer  one  word  for  shame  (at  the 
stratagem  that  brought  Cressida  to  implore  his  protec- 
tion), s  Known  by  heart. 

7  Though  he  was  not  over-forward. 

8  Confession  (of  his  love). 

■<  9  That  is,  to  be  rash  and  ill-advised  in  his  declara- 
tions of  love  and  worship. 

10  Becomingly.  '     11  yielded,  submissive. 

IS  The  first  wordof  all  that  escaped  him. 

13  stopped.  "  Express. 

15  As  far  as  I  am  able.  is  Buried. 

17  Avenge.      -  18  Die. 

U  As  if  he  would  turn  to  water;  so,  in  The  Squire's 
Tale,  did  Canace  weep  for  the  woes  of  the  falcon  (note 
'JO,  page  120). 

so  In  woeful  plight.  21  Urged,  prompted. 


And  saide,  "  Woe-begone  ^i"  be  heartes  true," 
And  proour'd  '^  his  niece  ever  new  and  new, 
"For  love  of  Godde,  make  of  him  an  end,''^ 
Or  slay  us  both  at  onSs,  era  we  wend."  ^^ 

"Ey!  what?"  quoth  she  ;  "by  God  and  by 

my  truth, 
t  know  not  what  ye  wouldS  that  I  say ; " 
"Ey!  what?"  quoth  he;   "that  ye  have  on 

him  ruth,  2* 
For  Goddg's  love,  and  do  him  not  to  dey."  i' 
"  Now  thenne  thus,"  quoth  she,  "  I  would  him 

pray 
To  telle  me  the  fine  of  his  intent ;  ^5 
Yet  wist  I  never  28  well  what  ttat  he  meant." 
"What  that  I  meang,  sweete  hearts  dear?" 
Quoth  Troilus,  "  O  goodly,  fresh,  and  free  ! 
That,  with  the  streamea  ^  of  your  eyne  ao  clear. 
Ye  woulde  sometimes  on  me  rue  and  see,^ 
And  then  agreen  ''^  that  I  may  be  he, 
Withoute  branch  of  vice,  in  any  wise. 
In  truth  alway  to  do  you  my  service, 

"  As  to  my  lady  chief,  and  right  resort. 
With  all  my  wit  and  all  my  diligence ; 
And  for  to  have,  right  as  you  list,  comfdrt ; 
Under  your  yerd,^"  equal  to  mine  orfeuce. 
As  death,'^  if  that  I  breake  your  defence ;  ^ 
And  that  ye  deigne  me  so  much  honofir. 
Me  to  commanden  aught  in  any  hour. 

"  And  I  to  be  your  very  humble,  true. 
Secret,  and  in  my  paines  °'  patient. 
And  evermore  desirS,  freshly  new. 
To  serven,  and  be  alike  diligent. 
And,  with  good  h  eart,  all  wholly  your  tal&t  *• 
Receive  in  gree,^''  how  sore  that  me  smart ; 
Lo,  this  mean  I,  mine  owen  sweete  heart." 

With  that  she  gan  her  eyen  on  him  cast. 
Full  eaaily  and  full  debonairly,^ 
Advising  her,  and  hied  not  too  fast,^' 
With  ne'er  a  word,  but  said  him  softely, 
"  Mine  honour  safe,  i  jvill  well  truely. 
And  in  such  form  as  ye  can  now  devise. 
Receive  him  ^  f  uUy  to  my  service ; 

"  Beseeching  him,  for  Godde's  love,  that  he 
Would,  in  honolir  of  truth  and  gentleness. 
As  I  well  m^an,  eke  meane  well  to  me ; 
And  mine  honour,  with  wit  and  business,^ 
Aye  keep  ;  and  if  I  may  do  him  gladness. 
From  henceforth,  y-wis  I  will  not  feign : 
Now  be  all  whole,  no  longer  do  ye  plain. 

22  Fut  him  out  of  pain,  by  granting  his  desire. 

23  Go.  ^  Pity. 

25  Siim,  end,  of  his  desire. 

26  Never  hitherto  knew  I. 

27  Beams,  glances.  ^  Have  pity  and  look. 

29  Take  it  in  good  part,  vouchsafe. 

30  Correction,  chastisement. 

31  Sven  were  it  death. 

32  If  I  transgress  in  whatever  you  may  forbid ;  French, 
"defendre,"  to  prohibit. 

88  Sufferings.  3*  Inclination,  will. 

31!  TVith  gladness,  in  good  part. 

36  Full  softly  and  full  graciously. ' 

37  Bethinking  her,  and  not  making  too  great  haste. 

38  Troilus.  These  lines  and  the  succeeding  stanza  are 
addressed  toFandams,  who  had  interposed  some  words, 
of  incitement  tp  Cressida. 

39  Wisdom  and  zeal. 
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"  But,  nathelesa,  tjiis  warn  I  you,"  qiioth  she, 
"  A  kmgS'a  sou  although  ye  be,  y-wis, 
Ye  shall  no  more  have  sovereignety 
Of  me  in  love,  than  right  in  this  case  is  ; 
Nor  will  I  forbear,  if  ye  do  amiss. 
To   wraths    you,^   and,   while    that    ye    me 

serve, 
.  To  cherish  you,  right  after  ye  deserve.^ 

"And  shortly,  deare  heart,  and  all  my  knight, 
Be  glad,  and  drawe  you  to  lustiness,' 
And  I  shall  truely,  with  all  my  might. 
Your  bitter  tumen  all  to  sweeteness ; 
If  I  be  she  that  may  do  you  gladness, 
For  ev'ry  woe  ye  shall  recover  a  bliss : " 
And  him  in  armes  took,  and  gan  him  kiss. 

Pandarus,  almost  beside  himself  for  joy,  falls 
on  'his  knees  to  thank  Venus  and  Cupid,  de- 
claring that  for  this  miracle  he  hears  all  the 
bells  ring ;  then,  with  a  warning  to  be  ready  at 
his  call  to  meet  at  his  house,  he  parts  the  lovers, 
and  attends  Oressida  while  she  takes  leave  of 
the  household — Troilus  all  the  time  groaning  at 
the  deceit  practised  on  his  brother  and  Helen. 
When  he  has  got  rid  of  them  by  feigning  weari- 
ness, Pandarus  returns  to  the  chamber,  and 
spends  the  night  with  him  in  converse.  The 
zealous  friend  begins  to  speak  "  in  a  sober  wise  " 
to  Troilus,  reminding  him  of  his  love-pains  now 
all  at  an  end. 

"So  that  through  me  thonstandest  now  in 

way 
To  fare  well ;  *  I  say  it  for  no  boast ; 
And  know'st  thou  why  ?  For,  shame  it  is  to  say. 
For  thee  have  I  begun  a  game  to  play. 
Which  that  I  never  shall  do  eft  ^  for  other,' 
Although  he  were  a  thousand  fold  my  brother. 

"  That  is  to  say,  for  thee  I  am  become, 
Betwixte  game  and  earnest,  such  a  mean  ' 
As  make  women  unto  men  to  come ; 
Thou  know'st  thyself  e  what  that  woulde  mean ; 
For  thee  have  I  my  niece,  of  vices  clean,^ 
So  fuUy  made  thy  gentleness  '  to  trust. 
That  all  shall  be  right  as  thyself  e  lust.^" 

"  But  God,  that  all  wot,  take  I  to  witness. 
That  never  this  for  covetise  '^  I  wrought,  ' 
But  only  to'  abridge  '^^  thy  distress, 
For  which  well  nigh  thou  diedst,  as  me  thought ; 
But,  goode  brother,  do  now  as  thee  ought, 
For  Godde's  love,  and  keep  her  out  of  blame  ; 
Since  thou  art  wise,  so  save  thou  her  name. 

' '  For,  well  thou  know'st,  the  name  yet  of  her. 
Among  the  people,  as  who  saith  ^  hallov'd  is ; 
For  that  man  is  unborn,  I  dare  well  swear, 

1  Be  angry  with  you,  chide  you. 
3  According  to  your  desdrt, 

3  ,PleaBantnesSj 

4  In  a  fair  way  to  he  prosperous  (in  love). 

5  Again.  6  Another. 

7  An  instrument ;  a  procurer. 

8  Pure,  devoid. 

9  Nobleness  of  nature. 

10  As  thou  wilt.  11  Greed  of  gain, 

13  Cat  short,  abate. 

13  As  who  should;say ;  as  it  were. 

1*  Her  uncle  and  betrayer  both  in  one, 

15  Arts,  contrivance. 

16  I'ancy.  17  Pleasure. 


That  ever  yet  wist  that  she  did  amiss  ; 
But  woe  is  me,  that  I,  that  cause  all  this,. 
May  thinks  that  she  is  my  niece  dear. 
And  I  her  erne,  and  traitor  eke  y-fere." 

"And  were  it  wist  that  I,  through  mine 
engine,^' 
Had  in  my  niece  put  this  fantas^  '^ 
To  do  thy  lust,"  and  wholly  to  be  thine,    ■ 
Why,  all  the  people  would  upon  it  cry. 
And  say,  that  I  the  worste  treachery 
Did  in  this  case,  that  ever  was  begun. 
And   she   fordone,    and   thou   right   naught 
y-won."  ^ 

Therefore,  ere  going  a  step  further,  Pandarus 
prays  Troilus  to  give  him  pledges  of  secrecy, 
and  impresses  on  his  mind  the  mischiefs  that 
flow  from  vaunting  in  affairs  of  love.  "  Of 
kind,"  ^  he  says,  no  vaunter  is  to  be  believed  : 

"  For  a  vaunter  and  a  liar  all  is  one ; 
As  thus :  I  pose  ?"  a  woman  granteth  me 
Her  love,  and  saith  that  other  will  she  none. 
And  I  am  sworn  to  holden  it  secr£. 
And,  after,  I  go  tell  it  two  or  three  ; 
Y-wis,  I  am  a  vaunter,  at  the  least. 
And  eke  a  liar,  for  I  break  my  hest.^ 

"  Now  looks  then,  if  they  be  not  to  blame. 
Such  manner  folk;  what  shall  I  call  them, 

what? 
That  them  avaunt  of  women,  and  by  name. 
That  never  yet  behight  ^  them  this  nor  that. 
Nor  knows  them  no  more  than  mine  old  hat  ? 
No  wonder  is,  so  God  me  sends  heal,^ 
Though  women  dreadS  with  us  men  to  deal ! 

"  I  say  not  this  for  no  mistrust  of  yon. 
Nor  for  no  wise  men,  but  for  f ooles  nice ;  ^4 
And  for  the  harm  that  in  the  world  is  now. 
As  well  for  folly  oft  as  for  malice  ; 
For  well  wot  I,  that  in  wise  folk  that  vice 
No  woman  dreads,  if  she  be  well  advised ; 
For  wise  men  be  by  foolSs'  harm  chastised."  ^ 

So  Pandarus  begs  Troilus  to  keep  silent,  pro- 
mises to  be  true  all  his'  days,  and  a'bsures  him 
that  he  shall  have  all  that  he  wiQin  the  love  of 
Oressida :  ' '  thou  knowest  what  thy  lady  granted 
thee ;  and  day  is  set  the  charters  up  to  make." 

Who  mights  telle  halt  the  joy  and  feast 
Which  that  the  soul  of  Troilus  then  felt. 
Hearing  th'  effect  of  Pandarus'  behest  ? 
His  olde  woe,  that  made  his  hearts  swelt,''' 
Gan  then  for  joy  to  wasten  and  to  melt. 
And  all  the  reheating  ^'^  of  his  sighes  sore 
At  ones  fled,  he  felt  of  them  no  more. 

IS  She  would  be  ruined,  and  thou  wouldst  have  won 
nothing, 

19  By  his  very  nature.  so  Suppose,  assume. 

21  Promise.  Ih  "  The  Court  of  Love,"  the  poet  says 
of  Ayaunter,  that  "hisanoestry  of  kin  wastoLlfo;  and 
the  stanza  in  which  that  line  occurs  (page  209)  expresses 
precisely  the  same  idea  as  in  the  text.  Tain  boasters 
of  ladies  favours  are  also  satirised  in  "The  House  of 
Same;"  page 243. 

23  Prosperily.       22  Promised  (-much'less  granted*. 

2*  SiUy,  stupid;  French,  "niais."  - 

25  Corrected,  instructed.  so  Faint,  die. 

,  ™?  notness,:  "reheating"  is  read  by  preference 
for  "nchesse,"  which  stands  in  the  oldw  printed 
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But  right  so  as  tiese  holtes  and  these  haySB,^ 
That  have  va.  winter  deade  been  and  dry, 
EevestB  them  in  greenB,  when  that  May  is, 
Whfen  eVry  lusty  listeth  best  to  play  j^ 
Right  in  that  self  e  wise,  sooth  to  say, 
■Wax'd  suddenly  his  hearte  full  of  joy, 
Tliat  gladder  was  there  never  man  in  Troy. 

Troilus  solemnly  swears  "that  never,  "for  all 
the  good  that  God  made  under  svm,"  will  he 
reveal  what  Pandarus  asjcs  him  to  keep  secret ; 
offering  to  die  a  thousand  times,  if  need  were, 
and  to  foUow  his  friend  as  a.  slave  aU  his  life, 
in  proof  of  his  gratitude. 

"But  here,  with  all  my  heart,  I  thee  beseech. 
That  never  in  me  thou^eeme  such  foll;^  ' 
As  I  shall  say  j  me  thoughte,  by  thy  speech, 
That  this  which  thou  me  dost  for  company,* 
I  shoulde  ween  it  were  a  bawdery ; 
I  am  not  wood,  all  if  I  lewed  be ;  ^ 
It  is  not  one,'  that  wot  I  well,  pardie ! 

"  But  ha  that  goes  for  gold,  or  for  lichgss, 
On  such  messS/ges,  call  him  as  thee  lust ;    ^ 
And  this  that  thou  dost,  call  it  gentleness, 
Compassi6n,  and  fellowship,  and  trust ; 
Depart'  it  so,  for  widewhere  is  wist^ 
How  that  there  is  diversity  requer'd 
Betwixte  thinges  like,  as  I  have  lear'd." 

"And  that  thou  know  I  think  it  not  nor 
ween,^" 
That  this  service  a  shame  be  or  a  jape," 
I  have  my  f  aire  sister  Polyxene, 
Cassandr',  Helene,  or  any  of  the  frape  ;^ 
Be  she  never  so  fair,  or  well  y-shape. 
Telle  me  which  thou  wilt  of  eVry  one. 
To  have  for  thine,  and  let  me  then  alone."  '^ 

Then,  beseeching  Pandarus  soon  to  perform 
•out  the  great  emprise  of  crowning  his  love  for 
Cressida,  Troilus  bade  his  friend  good  night. 
On  the  morrow  Troilus  burned  as  the  fire,  for 
hope  and  pleasure ;  yet  "he  not  forgot  his  wise 
governance;"^* 

But  in  himself  with  manhood  gan  restrain 
Each  rakel^deed,  and  each  unbridled  cheer,^' 
That  alls  those  that  live,  sooth  to  sayn, 
Should  not  have  wist,  by  word  or  by  manngre. 
What  that  he  meant,  as  touching  this  matt6re ; 
EVom  eVry  wight  as  far  as  is  the  cloud 
He  was,  so  well  dissimulate  he  could. 

And  aU  the  while  that  I  now  devise,'' 
This  was  his  life  :  with  aU  his  fuUe  might. 
By  day  he  was  in  Marte's  high  service, 

eflitionB ;  though  "richesse"  certainly  better  repre- 
sents the  word  used  in  the  original  of  Boccaccio — 
f'dovizia,"  meaning  abundance  or  wealth. 

1  Woods  or  groves,  and  hedges. 

2  When  it  best  pleases  every  pleasant  (wight,  thing) 
to  sport. 

3  Judge  such  folly  (to  exist). 

4  Comradeship,  friendship, 
s  1  am  not  mad,  although  I  may  be  unlearned. 

6  It  is  not  a  bawd's  act. 

7  Make  this  distinction. 

8  It  is  universally  known.       »  Xeamed. 
10  Suppose.  "  X  subject  for  jeeriDg. 

12  The  set,  or  company  ;  French,  "  ftappe,"  a  stamp 
(on  coins),  a  set  (of  moulds). 

13  To  accomplish  thy  desire. 


That  is  to  say,  in  armes  as  a  knight ; 
And,  for  the  moste  part,  the  longS  night 
He  lay,  and  thought  how  that  he  mights  serve 
.pis  lady  best,  her  thank  '^  for  to  deserve. 

I  will  not  swear,  although  he  laye  soft, 
That  in  his  thought  he  n'  as  somewhat  diseas'd ;  '^ 
If  or  that  he  turned  on  his  piUows  oft. 
And  would  of  that  him  missed  have  been  seis'dj^" 
But  in  such  case  men  be  not  alway  pleas'd. 
For  aught  I  wot,  no  more  than  was  he ; 
That  can  I  deem  ^  of  possibiUt^. 

But  certain  is,  to  purpose  for  to  go. 
That  in  this  while,  as  written  is  in  gest,^^ 
He  saw  his  lady  sometimes,  and  alsd 
She  with  him  spake,  when  that  she  durst  and 

lest;  =3 
And,  by  their  both  advice,^  as  was  the  best. 
Appointed  fuU  warily  ^  in  this  need. 
So  as  they  durst,  how  far  they  would  proceed. 

But  it  was  spoken  in  so  short  a  wise, 
In  such  await  alway,  and  in  such  fear,''^ 
Lest  any  wight  divinen  or  devise  ^ 
Would  of  their  speech,  or  to  it  lay  an  ear, 
That  aU  this  world  them  not  so  lef  e  ™  were, 
As  that  Cupido  would  them  gracS  send 
To  maken  of  their  speeches  right  an  end. 

But  thilke  ^^  little  that  they  spake  or  wrought. 
His  wisS  ghost  ^  took  ay  of  aU  such  heed, 
It  seemed  her  he  wistS  what  she  thought 
Withoute  word,  so  that  it  was  no  need 
To  bid  him  aught  to  do,  nor  aught  forbid ; 
Por  which  she  thought  that  love,  all  came  it  late. 
Of  alls  joy  had  open'd  her  the  gate.^-^ 

TroUus,  by  his  discretion,  his  secrecy,  and  his 
devotion,  made  ever  a  deeper  lodgment  in  Cres- 
sida's  heart ;  so  that  she  thanked  God  twenty 
thousand  times  that  she  had  met  with  a  man 
who,  as  she  felt,  "  was  to  her  a  waU  of  steel,  and 
shield  from  ev'ry  displeas&noe ; "  whUe  Pan- 
darus ever  actively  fanned  the  fire.  So  passed  a 
"  time  sweet "  of  tranquU  and  harmonious  love ; 
the  only  drawback  being,  that  the  lovers  might 
not  of  ten  meet,  "nor  leisure  have,  their  speeches 
to  fulfil."  At  last  Pandarus  found  an  occasion 
for  bringing  them  together  at  his  house  unknown 
to  anybody,  and  put  his  plan  in  execution. 

For  he,  with  great  deliberati6n. 
Had  ev'ry  thing  that  hereto  might  avail  ^ 
Forecast,  and  put  in  executi6n, 
And  neither  left  ^  for  cost  nor  for  travSil ;  ^ 
Come  if  them  list,  them  shoulde  nothing  fafl, 

14  Control  (of  himself).  15  Rash,  ill-advised. 

16  G-esture,  demeanour.  i'  OfwhichI  now  tell. 

18  Grateful  favour.    '  19  Was  not  somewhat  troubled. 
20  Would  fain  have  possessed  that  which  he  missed— 
that  is,  his  lady.  21  Judge. 

22  In  the  history  of  the  events.  23  Pleased. 

24  Consultation,  opinion. 

25  Made  very  careful  preparations  or  resolves. 

28  So  briefly,  with  so  much  vigilance,  and  in  such 
tear  (of  observation).      ■ 

27  Conjecture  or  divine.  28  Dear. 

29  That.  2°  Spirit. 
•  81  Love,  though  late  come,  had  opened  to  her  the 
gate  of  all  joy. 

32  Be  of  service,  aid. 

33  Iieft  anything  undone. 
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Nor  for  to  be  in  aught  espied  there, 
That  -wiste  he  an  impossible  were.^ 

And  dreadeleas  ^  it  clear  was  in  the  wind 

■  Of  ev'ry  pie,  and  every  let-game ; ' 
Kow  all  is  well,  for  all  this  world  is  blind. 
In  this  matt^re,  bothe  fremd  and  tame ;  * 
This  timber  is  all  ready  for  to  frame  ; 

,  Us  lacketh  naught,  but  that  we  weete  wo'ld  " 
A  certain  hour  in  which  we  come  sho'ld. 

Troilus  had  informed  his  household,  that  if 
at  any  time  he  was  missing,  he  had  gone  to 
worship  at  a  certain  temple  of  Apollo,  "and 
first  to  see  the  holy  laurel  quake,  or  that  the 
godde  spake  out  of  the  tree."  So,  at  the 
changing  of  the  moon,  when  "  the  welkin 
shope  him  for  to  rain,"^  Fandanis  went  to 
invite  his  niece  to  But)per;  solemnly  assuring 
her  that  Troilus  was  out  of  the  town — though  aU 
the  time  he  was  safely  shut  up,  till  midnight, 
in  "^  little  stew,"  whence  through  a  hole  he 
joyously  watched  the  arrival  of  his  mistress  and 
her  fair  niece  Antigon6,  with  half  a  score  of  her 
women.  After  supper  Pandarus  did  everything 
to  amuse  his  niece;  "he  sung,  he  play'd,  he 
told  a  tale  of  Wade ; "  '  at  last  she  would  take 
her  leave ;  but 

The  bents  Mooile  with  her  homes  pale, 
Sattirn,  and  Jove,  in  Cancer  joined  were,^ 
That  made  such  a  rain  from  heav'n  avail,' 
That  ev'ry  maimer  woman  that  was  there 
Had  of  this  smoky  i"  rain  a  very  fear ; 
At  which  Pandarus  laugh'd,  and  saide  then, 
"Now  were  it  time  a, lady  to  go  hen  ! "" 

He  therefore  presses  Cressida  to  remain  all 
night ;  she  complies  with  a  good  grace ;  and 
.after  the  sleeping  cup  has  gone  round,  all  re- 
tire to  their  chambers — Cressida,  that  she  may 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  rain  and  thunder,  being 
lodged  in  the  "  inner  closet "  of  Pandarus,  who, 
to  lull  suspicion,  occupies  the  outer  chamber, 
his  niece's  women  sleeping  in  the  intermediate 
apartment.  When  all  is  quiet,  Pandarus  liber- 
ates Troilus,  and  by  a  secret  passage  brings 
him  to  the  chamber  of  Cressida ;  then,  going 
forward  alone  to  his  niece,  after  calming  her 
fears  of  discovery,  he  teUs  her  that  her  lover 
has  "  through  a  gutter,  by  a  privy  went,"  ^  come 
to  his  house  in  all  this  rain,  mad  with  grief 
because  a  friend  has  told  bim  that  she  loves 
Horastes.  Suddenly  cold  about  her  heart, 
Cressida  promises  that  on  the  morrow  she  will 
reassure  her  lover  ;  but  Pandarus  scouts  the 

1  And  he  knew  that  it  was  impossible  that  they  could 
be  discovered  there.  2  Without  doubt. 

3  To  be  "in  the  wind"  of  noisy  magpies,  or  other 
birds  that  might  spoil  sport  by  alarming  the  game,  was 
not  Ipss  desirable  than  to  be  on  the  ."lee-side "  of  the 
game  itself,  ,that  the  hunter's  presence  might  not  be 
betrayed  by  the  scent.  "  In  the  wind  of,"  thus  signifies 
<Rot  to  windward  of,  but  to  leeward  of—that  is,  in  the 
wind  that  comes  ^om  the  obj*ect  of  pursuit. 

4  Both  foes  and  friends — literally,  both  wild  and' 
tame,  the  sporting  metaphor  being  sustained. 

5  The  lovers  are  supposed  to  say,  that  nothing  is 

15  Ang  )>ut  to  know  the  time  at  which  they  should 

16  Banc/r^^, 


notion  of  delay,  laughs  to  scorn  her  proposal 
to  send  her  ring  in  pledge  of  her  truth,  and 
finally,  by  pitiable  accounts  of  Troilus'  grief, 
induces  her  to  receive  bim  and  reassure  him  at 
once  with  her  own  lips. 

This  Troilus  fuU  soon  on  knees  him  set. 
Full  soberly,  right  by  her  bedde's  head. 
And  in  his  beste  wise  his  lady  gret  ;i* 
But  Lord !  how  she  wax'd  suddenly  all  red, 
And  thought  anon  how  that  she  would  be  dead  j 
She  coulde  not  one  word  aright  out  bring. 
So  suddenly  for  his  sudden  coming. 

Cressida,  though  thinking  that  her  servant 
and  her  knight  should  not  have  doubted  her  ' 
truth,  yet  sought  to  remove  his  jealousy,  and 
offered  to  submit  to  any  ordeal  or  oath  he  might 
impose ;  then,  weeping,  she  covered  her  face, 
and  lay  silent.  "  But  now,"  exclaims  the 
poet— 

But  now  help,  God,  to  quenchen  all  this 
sorrow  ! 
Soitiope  I  that  he  shall,  for  he  best  may ; 
For  I  have  seen,  of  a  full  misty  morrow,  i* 
Followen  oft  a  merry  summer's  day, 
And  after  winter  cometh  greene  May ; 
Folk  see  all  day,  and  eke  men  read  in  stories. 
That  after  sharpe  stoures  ^  be  victories. 

Believing  his  mistress  to  be  angry,  Troilus 
felt  the  cramp  of  death  seize  on  his  heart,  "  and 
down  he  fell  all  suddenly  in  swoon."  Pandariis 
"  into  bed  him  cast,"  and  tailed  on  his  niece  to 
pull  out  the  thorn  that  stuck  in  his  heart,  by 
promising 'that  she  would  "all  forgive."  She 
wiiispered  in  his  ear  the  assurance  that  she  was 
not  wroth ;  and  at  last,  under  her  caresses,  he 
recovered  consciousness,  to  find  her  arm  laid 
over  him,  to  hear  the  assurance  of  her  forgive-* 
ness,  and  receive  her  frequent  kisses.  Fresh 
vows  and  explanations  passed;  and  Cressida 
implored  forgiveness  of  "  her  own  sweet  heart," 
for  the  pain  she  had  caused  him.  Surprised 
with  sudden  bliss,  Troilus  put  all  in  God's  hand, 
and  strained  his  lady  fast  in  his  armsj  "What 
might  or  may  the  seely^^  larke  say,  when  that 
the  sperhawk^'  hath  bim  in  his  foot  ?  " 

,    Cressida,  which  that  felt  her  thus  y-take. 
As  write  clerkes  in  their  bookes  old. 
Bight  as  an  aspen  leaf  began  to  quake. 
When  she  him  felt  her  in  his  armes  fold ; 
But  Troilus,  all  whole  of  cares  cold,i' 
Gan  thanke  then  the  blissful  goddes  seven.iP 
Thus  sundry  paines  bringe  folk  to  heaven. 

6  "When  the  sky  wag  preparing  to  rain. 

7  See  note  16,  page  106. 

8  A  conjunction  that  imported  rain. 

9  Descend. 

10  An  admirably  graphic  description  of  dense  rain. 

11  Hence.  12  Secret  way  or  passage. 
13  Greeted.                         14  Mom. 

15  Conflicts,  struggles.        16  Innocent,  harmless. 

17  Sparrowhawk. 

18  Entirely  healed  from  bis  painful  sorrows.  For  the 
force  of  "cold,"  see  note  2,  page  169., 

19  The  divinities  who  gave  their  names  to  the  seven 
planets,  which,  in  association  with  the  seven  metals,  are 
mentioned  in  The  Oanon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  page  180. 
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This  Troilus  her  gan  in  armes  strain, 
And  said,  "  O  sweet,  a&  ever  may  I  go'n,i 
Now  be  ye  caught,  now  here  is  but  we  twain, 
Now  yielde  you,  for  other  boot  ^  is  none." 
To  that  Cresside  answered  thus  anon, 
"N'  had  I  ere  now,  my  sweete  hearte  dear, 
Been  yolden,'  y-wis,  I  were  now  not  here  1 " 

O  sooth  is  said,  that  healed  for  to  be 
Of  a  fever,  or  other  great  sickness, 
Men  muste  drink,  as  we  may  often  see. 
Full  bitter  drink  j  and  for  to  have  gladn&s 
Men  drinken  often  pain  and  great  distress ! 
I  mean  it  here,  as  for  this  adventfire, 
That  thorough  pain  hath  founden  all  his  cure. 

And  now  sweetnesse  seemeth  far  more  sweet, 
That  bitterness  assayed  *  was  beforn ; 
Tor  out  of  woe  in  blisse  now  they  fleet,^ 
None  such  they  felte  since  that  they  were  bom ; 
Now  is  it  better  than  both  two  were  lorn !  ■* 
For  love  of  God,  take  ev'ry  woman  heed 
To  worke  thus,  if  it  come  to  the  need  ! 

Cresside,  all  quit  from  ev'ry  dread  and  teen,' 
As  she  that  juste  cause  had  him  to  trust, 
Made  him  such  f east,^  it  joy  was  for  to  see'n, 
When  she  his  truth  and  intent  cleaue  wist ;° 
And  as  about  a  tree,  with  many  a  twist, 
Bitrent  and  writhen  '^  is  the  sweet  woodbind, 
Gan  each  of  them  in  armes  other  wind.'^ 

And  as  the  new  abashed  nightingaie,''' 
That  stinteth,'^  first  when  she  beginneth  sing, 
When  that  she  heareth  any  herde's  tale,^* 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring ; 
And,  after,  sicker  ^  out  her  voice  doth  ring  ; 
Eight  so  Cressida,  when  her  dreade  stent,'" 
Open'd  her  heart,  and  told  him  her  intent,  i' 

And  right  as  he  that  sees  his  death  y-shapen,^^ 
And  dien  must,  in  aught  that  he  may  guess,^^ 
And  suddenly  rescouse  doth  him  escapen,'"' 
And  from  his  death  is  brought  in  sickemess ;  ^' 
For  all  the  world,  in  such  present  gladu6ss 
Was  Troilus,  and  had  his  lady  sweet ; 
With  worse  hap  God  let  us  never  meet ! 

Her  armes  small,  her  straighte  back  and  soft, 
Her  sides  longS,  fleshly,  smooth,  and  white. 
He  gan  to  stroke ;  and  good  thrift  '^  bade  full  oft 
On  her  snow-white  throat,  her  breastes  round 

and  lite ;  ^ 
Thus  in  this  heaven  he  gan  him  delight, 

1  Prosper,'  2  Remedy,  resource. 

3  If  I  had  not  yielded  myself  ere  now. 

4  Experienced,  tasted.    See  note  8,  page  116. 
s  Ploat,  swim. 

6  Better  this  happy  issue,  than  that  both  two  should 
lie  lost  (through  thersorrow  of  fruitless  love). 

7  Freed  firom  every  doubt  and  pain. 

8  <•  Lui  fit  fSte  " — made  holiday  for  him, 

9  Knew  his  truth  and  the  purity  of  his  purpose. 
10  Plaited  and  wreathed.  n  Embrace,  encircle. 

12  The  newly-arrived  and  timid  nightingale. 

13  Stops.  14  Ihe  talking  of  any  shepherd, 
IB  With  confidence ;  clearly  and  surely. 
IS  When  her  doubt  had  ceased  to  affect  her. 
17  Mind.  18  Prepared. 
19  For  ail  that  he  can  tell, 
so  Kescue  causeth  him  to  escape.          ^  Safety, 
22  Blessing,  prosperity.  23  Small, 

.  21  He  hardly  knew. 
25  The  cock  is  called,  in  "The  Assembly  of  Fowls," 


And  therewithal  a  thousand  times  her  kist. 
That  what  to  do  for  joy  unneth  he  wist,^ 

The  lovers  exchanged  vows,  and  kisses,  and 
embraces,  and  speeches  of  exalted  love,  and 
rings;  Cressida  gave  to  Troilus  a  brooch  of 
gold  and  azure,  "  in  which  a  ruby  set  was  like 
a  heart ; "  and  the  too  short  night  passed. 

"  When  that  the  cook,  oommfine  astrologer, 25 
Gan  on  his  breast  to  beat,  and  after  crow. 
And  Lucifer,  the  daye's  messenger, 
Gan  for  to  rise,  and  out  his  beames  throw ; 
And  eastward  rose,  to  him  that  could  it  know, 
Fortuna  Major,  2°  then  anon  Cresseide, 
With  hearts  sore,  to  Troilus  thus  said : 

"  My  hearte's  life,  my  trust,  and  my  plea- 
since ! 
That  I  was  bom,  alas !  that  me  is  woe, 
That  day  of  us  must  make  disseverance ! 
For  time  it  is  to  rise,  and  hence  to  go. 
Or  else  I  am  but  lost  for  evermo'. 
0  Night !  alals !  why  n'  ilt  thou  o'er  us  hove,^ 
As  long  as  when  Alcmena  lay  by  Jove  ?  28 

"0  blacks  Night !  as  folk  in  bookes  read. 
That  shapen  29  art  by  God,  this  world  to  hide, 
At  certain  times,  with  thy  darke  weed,^" 
That  under  it  men  might  in  rest  abide. 
Well  oughte  beastes  plain,  and  f olke  chide. 
That  where  as  Day  with  labour  would  us  brest,*i 
There  thou  right  flee'st,  and  deignest'^  not  us 
rest. 

''  Thou  dostj  alas  !  so  shortly  thine  ofEice,^' 
Thourakel^  Night !  that  God,35  maker  of  kind, 
Thee  for  thy  haste  and  thine  unkinde  vice. 
So  fast  ay  to  our  hemisphere  bind. 
That  never  inore  under  the  ground  thou  wind  ;^ 
For  through  thy  rakel  hieing  ''-  out  of  Troy 
Have  I  forgone^  thus  hastily  my  joy  ! " 

This  Troilus,  that  with  these  wordes  felt. 
As  thought  him  then,  for  piteous  distress. 
The  bloody  teares  from  his  hearte  melt. 
As  he  that  never  yet  such  heaviness 
Assayed  had  out  of  so  great  gladness, 
Gan  therewithal  Cresside,  his  lady  dear. 
In  armes  strain,  and  said  in  this  mannere : 

"  O  cruel  Day !  accuser  of  the  joy 
That  Night  and  Love  have  stol'n,  and  fast  y- 

wrien !  '^ 
Accursed  be  thy  coming  into  Troy ! 

"the  horologe  of  thorpes  lite;"  and  in  The  Nun's 
Priest's  Tale  Chanticleer  knew  by  nature  each  ascen- 
sion of  the  equinoctial,  and,  when  the  sun  had  ascended 
fifteen  degi'ees,  "  then  crew  he,  that  it  might  not  be 
amended."  Here  he  is  termed  the  "common  astro- 
loger, "  as  employing  for  the  public  advantage  his  know- 
ledge of  astronomy, 
2G  The  planet  Jupiter. 

87  Why  wilt  not  thou  hover  over  us  ? 

28  When  Jupiter  visited  Alcmena  in  the  form  of  her 
husband  Amimitryon,  he  is  said  to  have  prolonged  the 
night  to  the  length  of  three  natural  nights,  Hercules 
was  the  fruit  of  the  union. 

29  Appointed,  30  Bobe. 
31  Burst,  overcome,                                33  Grantest. 

33  Performest  thy  duty  in  so  short  a  time. 

34  Bash,  hasty.  35  Would  that  God  would,  4c. 
36  Torn,  revolve.  37  Hasting. 

88  Lost. 
39  Closely  concealed. 
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For  ev'ry  bow'r  ^  hath  one  of  thy  bright  eyen : 
Envious  Day !    Why  list  thee  to  espyen  ? 
What  hast  thou  lost  ?    Why  seekest  thou  this 

place? 
There  God  thy  light  so  quenohE,  for  his  grace ! 

"  Alas !  what  have  these  lovers  thee  agmlt?^ 
IJiapiteous  ^  Day,  thine  be  the  pains  of  hell ! 
For  many  a  lover  hast  thou  slain,  and  \rilt ; 
Thy  peering  in  will  nowhere  let  them  dwell : 
What !  profE'rest  thou  thy  light  here  for  to  sell  ? 
Go  sell  it  them  that  smalle  seales  grave !  * 
We  will  thee  not,  us  needs  no  day  to  have." 

And  eke  the  Sunne,  Titan,  'gan  he  chide. 
And  said,  "Ofool!  well  may  men  thee  despise! 
That  hast  the  Dawning  °  all  night  thee  beside, 
And  sufi'rest  her  so  soon  up  from  thee  rise. 
For  to  disease  ^  us  lovers  in  this  vrise ! 
What !  hold  '  thy  bed,  both  thou,  and  eke  thy 

Morrow ! 
I  bidde  ^  God  so  give  you  bothe  sorrow ! " 

The  lovers  part  with  many  sighs  and  protes- 
tations of  unswerving  and  undying  love ;  Cres- 
sida  responding  to  the  vows  of  Troilus  with  the 
assurance — ■ 
"That   first    shall    Phoebus'   faUe  from    his 

sphere, 
And  heaven's  eagle  be  the  dove's  fere, 
And  ev'ry  rock  out  of  his  place  start. 
Ere  Troilus  out  of  Cresslda's  heart." 

When  Fandarus  visits  Troilus  in  his  palace 
later  in  the  day,  he  warns  him  not  to  mar  his 
bliss  by  any  fault  of  his  own : 

"For,  of  Fortfine's  sharp  adversity. 
The  worsts  kiad  of  inforttoe  is  this, 
A  man  to  have  been  in  prosperity. 
And  it  remember  when  it  passed  is." 
Thou  art  wise  enough ;  forthy,'^  do  not  amiss ; 
Be  not  too  rakel,!^  though  thou  sltte  warm  ; 
For  if  thou  be,  certain  it  wiU  thee  harm. 

"  Thou  art  at  ease,  and  hold  thee  well  therein ; 
For,  all  so  sure  as  red  is  ev'ry  fire, 
As  great  a  craft  is  to  keep  weal  as  win ;  ^ 
Bridle  alway  thy  speech  and  thy  desire, 
For  worldly  joy  holds  not  but  by  a  wire  ; 
That  proveth  well,  it  breaks  all  day  so  oft, 
Forthy  need  is  to  worke  with  it  soft." 

Troilus  sedulously  ojjserves  the  counsel ;  and 
the  lovers  have  many  renewals  of  their  pleasure, 
and  of  their  bitter  chidings  of  the  Day.  The 
effects  of  love  on  Troilua  are  altogether  refin- 

1  Chamber.  2  Offended,  sinned  against. 

3  Cruel,  spiteful.     4  That  cut  devices  on  small  seals!  ■ 

6  Chaucer  seema  to  confound  Titan,  the  title  of  the 
sun,  with  Tithonus  (or  Tithon,  as  contracted  in  poetry), 

■Whose  couch  Aurora  was  wont  to  share.    '  6  Annoy. 

7  Keep.  8  pjray.  9  The  Sun. 
*  10  So,  in  *'Locksley  Hall,'*  Tennyson  says  that  "a 
sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  rememb'ring  better  ,thingg." 
The  original  is  in  Dante's  words : 

— "  Nessun  maggior  Colore 
Che  ricordarai  del  tempo  felice 
Nellamiseria."— "Inferno,"  v.  121. 
u  Therefore.  12  Bash,  over-hasty. 

13  It  needs  as  much  skill  to  keep  prosperity  as  to 
attain  it. 


ing  and  'ennobling ;  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
song  which  he  sung  often  to  Pandarus : 

3%e  Seamd  Song  of  FroihiS. 
"Love,  that  of  Earth  and  Sea  hath  governance  t 
Love,  that  his  hestes"  hath  in  Heaven  high ! 
Love,  that  with  a  right  wholesome  SJli&nce 
Holds  people  joined,  as  him  list  them  guy ! " 
Love,  that  knitteth  la.w  and  compan;f , 
And  couples  doth  in  virtue  for  to  dwell, 
Bind  this  accord,  that  1  have  told,  and  tell ! 

"That  the  worlds,  with  faith  which  that  is 
stable, 
Diverseth  so,  his  stoundes  according  ;^^ 
That  elementes,  that  be  discord^ble,'' 
Holden  a  bond  perpetually  during ; 
That  Phoebus  may  his  rosy  day  forth  bring ; 
And  that  the  Moon  hath  lordship  o'er  the  night ; — 
All  this  doth  Love,  ay  heried^^  be  jjig  might ! 

"  That  the  sea,  which  that  greedy  is  to  flowen, 
Constraineth  to  a  certain  eude  ^'  so 
His  fioodes,  that  so  fiercely  they  not  growen 
To  drenchen^"  earth  and  aR  for  evermo' ; 
And  if  that  Love  aught  let  Jiis  bridle  go. 
All  that  now  loves  asunder  shoulde  leap, 
And  lost  were  all  that  Love  holds  now  to  heap.^ 

"So  woulde  God,  that  author  is  of  kind. 
That  with  his  bond  Love  of  his  virtue  list 
To  cherish  heartes,  and  all  fast  to  bind. 
That  from  his  bond  no  wight  the  way  out  wist ! 
And  heartes  cold,  them  would  I  that  he  twist,^ 
To  make  them  love ;  and  that  him  list  ay  rue  ^. 
On  heartes  sore,  and  keep  them  that  be  true." 

But   Troilus'  love   had  higher   fruits  than 
singing  : 

'  In  alle  needes  for  the  towne's  werre^ 
He  was,  and  ay  the  first  in  armes  dight,^ 
And  certainly,  but  if  that  bookes  err. 
Save  Hector,  most  y-dread^B  of  any  wight ; 
And  this  increase  of  hardiness  "  and  might 
Came  him  of  love,  his  lady's  grace  to  vrin. 
That  altered  his  spirit  so  within. 

In  time  of  truce,  a-hawking  would  he  ride. 
Or  eUes  hunt  the  boar6,  bear,  lioto ; 
The  smaUe  beastes  let  he  go  beside ;  ^ 
And  when  he  came  riding  into  the  town. 
Full  oft  his  lady,  from  her  window  down. 
As  fresh  as  falcon  coming  out  of  mew.^'s 
Full  ready  was  him  goodly  to  salue.^" 

And  moat,  of  love  and  virtue  was  his  speech 
And  in  despite  he  had  all  wretchedness  •  ^^ 

u  Commandments.  15  Cruide 

16  Diversifieth  so,  according  to  Its  seasons, 
i?  That  arc  in  themselves  discordant 
.18  Praised.  19  limit. 

20  Drown,  submerge. 

21  Together.    See  the  reference  to  Boethius  in  note 
3  page  46.  22  Turned.  23  Have  pitv 

TsZf^^.^  25  .Equipped,  prepared. 

25  Dreaded.  '  27  Courage. 

■M  A  charming  touch,   indicative  «f  the  noble  and 
generous  inspiration  of  his  love. 

29  The  cage  or  chamber  in  which  hawks  were  kent 
and  carefuUy  tended  during  the  moulting  season  ■ 

30  Salute. 

81  He  held  in  scorn  all  despicable  actions. 
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And  doubtless  no  need  was  him  to  beseech 
T«  honour  them  that  hadde  worthiness, 
And  ease  them  that  weren  in  distress  ; 
And  glad  was  he,  i£  any  wight  well  far'd. 
That  lover  was,  when  he  it  wist  or  heard. 

For  he  held  every  man  lost  unless  he  were  in 
Love's  service  ;  and,  so  did  the  power  of  Love 
work  within  hioa,  that  he  was  ay  humble  and 
benign,  and  "piide,  envy,  ire,  and  avarice,  he 
gan  to  flee,  and  ev'ry  other  vice." 

The  Fourth  Book. 

A  BRIEF  Proem  to  the  Fourth  Book  prepares  us 
for  the  treachery  of  Fortune  to  Troilus ;  from 
whom  she  turned  away  her  bright  face,  and 
took  of  him  no  heed,  "  and  cast  him  clean  out 
of  his  lady's  grace,  and  on  her  wheel  she  set  up 
Diomede."  Then  the  narrative  describes  a 
sMrmish  in  which  the  Trojans  were  worsted, 
and  Antenor,  with  many  of  less  note,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  A  truce  was  pro- 
claimed for  the  exchange  of  prisoners ;  and  as 
soon  as  Calchas  heard  the  news,  he  came  to  the 
assembly  of  the  Greeks,  to  "bid  a  boon." 
Having  gainsd  audience,  he  reminded  the  be- 
siegers how  he  had  come  from  Troy  to  aid  and 
encourage  them  in  their  enterprise  ;  willing  to 
lose  all  that  he  had  in  the  city,  except  his 
daughter  Gressida,  whom  he  bitterly  reproached 
himself  for  leaving  behind.  And  now,  with 
streaming  tears  and  pitiful  prayer,  he  besought 
them  to  exchange  Antenor  for  Cressida ;  assuring 
them  that  the  day  was  at  hand  whenlihey  should 
have  both  town  and  people.  The  soothsayer's 
petition  was  granted;  and  the  ambassadors 
charged  to  negotiate  the  exchange,  entering  the 
city,  told  their  errand  to  King.  Priam  and  his 
parliament. 

This  Troilus  was  present  in  the  place 
"When  asked  was  for  Antenor  Cresside; 
For  which  to  change  soon  began  his  face. 
As  he  that  with  the  wof  des  well  nigh  died ; 
But  natheless  he  no  word  to  it  seid  ;* 
Lest  men  should  his  affecti6n  espy. 
With  manne's  heart  he  gan  his  sorrows  drie;^ 

And,  fuU  of  anguish  and  of  grisly  dread, 
Abode  what  other  lords  would  to  it  say, 
And  if  they  woulde  grant,— as  God  forbid! — 
Th'  exchange  of  her,  then  thought  he  thinges 

tway :' 
First,  for  to  save  her  honour ;  and  what  way 
He  mighte  best  th'  exchange  of  her  withstand ; 
This  cast  he  then  how  all  this  mightg  stand. 

Love  made  him  sjle  prest  to  do  her  bide,* 
And  rather  die  than  that  she  shoulde  go ; 
But  Eeason  said  him,  on  the  other  side, 
"  Without  th'  assent  of  her,  do  thou  not  so, 
Lest  for  thy  worke  she  would  be  thy  foe ; 

1  Said.  2  Dree,  endure.  '  Two. 

4  All  eager  to  make  her  remain  (in  the  city). 

5  Divulged,  blown  abroad. 

6  The  love  of  you  both.         7  Formerly  unknown. 

8  What  they  pleased. 

9  That  is,  according  to  her  wish. 
10  Speedily,  with  alacrity. 


And  say,  that  through  thy  meddling  is  y-blow° 
Youi  bothe  love,'  where  it  was  erst  unknow."^ 

For  which  he  gan  deliberate  for  the  best. 
That  though  the  lordes  wouldg  that  she  went, 
He  woulde  suffer  them  grant  what  thein  lest,' 
And  tell  his  lady  first  what  that  they  meant ; 
And,  when  that  she  had  told  him  her  intent, 
Thereafter  '  would  ha  worken  aU  so  blive,i' 
Though  all  the  world  against  it  woulde  strive. 

Hector,  which  that  full  well  the  Greekgs  heard, 
For  Antenor  how  they  would  have  Cresseide, 
Gan  it  withstand,  and  soberly  answ6r'd  ; 
"  Sirs,  she  is  no  prisoner,"  [thus]  he  said ; 
' '  I  know  not  on  you  who  this  charge  laid  ; 
But,  for  my  part,  ye  may  well  soon  him  tell. 
We  use  '^  here  no  women  for  to  sell." 

The  noise  of  the  people  then  upstart^t  once, 
As  breme  '^  as  blaze  of  straw  y-set  on  fire  ; 
For  Infortune  ^^  woulde  for  the  nonce 
They  shoulde  their  confusion  desire  : 
"  Hector,"  quoth  they,  "  what  ghost "  may  you 

inspire 

This  woman  thus  to  shield,  and  do^'  us  lose 
Dan  Antenor  ?— a  wrong  way  now  ye  choose, — 

That  is  so  wise,  and  eke  so  bold  baroiin ; 
And  we  ha-^  need  of  folk,  as  men  may  see  ; 
He  eke  is  oiie  the  greatest  of  this  town ; 
O  Hector !  lette  such  fantasies  be ! 
O  King  Pri&m !  "  quoth  they,  "  lo !  thus  say  we, 
That  aU  our  will  is  to  forego  Cresseide  ; " 
Alid  to  deliver  Antenor  they  pray'd. 

Though  Hector  often  prayed  them  "  nay,"  it 
was  resolved  that  Cressida  should  be  given  up 
for  Antenor  ;  then  the  parliament  dispersed. 
Troilus  hastened  home  to  his  chamber,  shut 
himself  up  alone,  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed. 

And  as  in  winter  leavSs  be  bereft. 
Each  after  other,  tiU  the  tree  be  bare,     ' 
So  that  there  is  but  bark  and  branch  y-left,     , 
Lay  Troilus,  bereft  of  each  welfare, 
Y-bounden  in  the  blacke  bark  of  care. 
Disposed  wood  out  of  hia  wit  to  braid,'* 
So  sore  him  sat "  the  changing  of  Cresseide. 
He  rose  him  up,  and  eVry  door  he  shet,i8 
And  window  eke ;  and  then  this  sorrowful  man 
Upon  his  bedde's  side  adown  him  set, 
FuU  like  a  dead  im5,ge,  pale  and  wan. 
And  in  his  breast  the  heaped  woe  began 
Out  burst,  and  he  to  worken  in  this  wise, 
In  his  woodngss,!'  as  I  shall  you  devise,  "o 
Eight  as  the  wilde  bull  begins  to  spring. 
Now  here,  now  there,  y-darted^i  to  the  heart. 
And  of  his  death  roareth  in  complaining ; 
Eight  so  gan  he  about  the  chamber  start. 
Smiting  his  breast  aye  with  his  fistes  smart  y^ 
His  head  to  the  wall,  his  body  to  the  ground, 
FuU  oft  he  swapt,''  himselfe  to  confound. 

u  Are  used,  accustonied.  la  Violent,  furious. 

13  Misfortune.  "  Spirit. 

15  Make.  16  To  go  out  of  his  senses. 

17  So  ill  did  he  bear.  18  Shut. 

19  Madness.  ^^  Jejate 

21  Pierced  with  a  dart.  ^  PainfiiUy,  orueUy. 

23  Struck,  dashed. 
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His  eyen  then,  for  pity  of  his  heart, 
Out  Btreameden  as  swif te  welles '  tway  ; 
The.highe  sobbga  of  his  sorrow's  smart 
His  speech  him  reft ;  unnethes  '^  might  he  say, 
"  O.  Death,  alas !  why  n'  ilt  thou  do  me  dey  ?  *  ~ 
Accursed  be  that  day  which  that  Natflre 
Shope  *  me  to  be  a  living  oreattoe ! " 

Bitterly  reviling  Fortune,  and  calling  on  Love 
to  explain  why  his  happiness  with  Cressida 
should  be  thus  repealed,  Troilus  declares  that, 
while  he  lives,  he  wUl  bewail  his  misfortune 
in  solitude,  and  will  never  see  it  shine  or  rain, 
but  Will  end  his  sorrowful  life  in  darkness,  and 
die  in  distress. 

"  O  weary  ghost,  that  errest  to  and  frO ! 
"Why  n'  ilt  ^  thou  fly  out  of  the  woefuleat 
Body  that  ever  might  on  grounde  go  ? 
O  soule,  lurking  in  this  woeful  nest ! 
Plee  forth  out  of  my  heart,  and  let  it  brest,^ 
And  follow  alway  Oresslde,  thy  lady  dear ! 
Thy  rights  place  is  now  no  longer  here. 

"  O  woeful  eyen  two  !  since  your  disport' 
Was  all  to  see  Cresslda's  eyen  bright, 
Wlat  shall  ye  do,  but,  for  my  discomfort, 
Stands  for  naught,  and  weepen  out  your  sight. 
Since  she  is  quench'd,  that  wont  was  you  to 

light? 
In  vain,  from  this  forth,  have  I  eyen  tway 
y-f ormed,  since  your  virtue  is  away ! 

"  O  my  Cresside  !  O  lady  sovereign 
Of  thilke  ^  woeful  soule  that  now  cryeth ! 
Who  shall  now  give  comfort  to  thy  pain  ? 
Alas !  no  wight ;  but,  when  my  hearie  dieth. 
My  spirit,  which  that  so  unto  you  hleth,' 
Receive  in  gree,^"  for  that  shall  ay  you  serve ; 
Forthy  no  force  is  ^^  though  the  body  sterve.'^ 

"  O  ye  lovers,  that  high  upon  the  wheel 
Be  set  of  Fortune,  in  good  advent^e, 
God  lene  '^  that  ye  find  ay  love  of  steel,'* 
And  longe  may  your  life  in  joy  endure ! 
But  when  ye  come  by  my  sepulture, '' 
Eemember  that  your  fellow  resteth  there ; 
For  I  lov'd  eke,  though  I  unworthy  were. 

"O  old,  unwholesome,  and  mislived  man, 
Calchas  I  mean,  alas !  what  ailed  thee 
To  be  a  Greek,  since  thou  wert  bom  TrojS,n  ? 
O  Calchas  !  which  that  will  my  bane  '^  be. 
In  cursed  time  wert  thou  bom  for  me ! 
As  woulde.  blissful  JovS,  for  his  joy, 
That  I  thee  haddS  where  I  would  in  Troy !  " 

Soon-  Troilus,  through  excess  of  grief,  fell 
into  a  trance  ;  jn  which  he  was  found  by  Pan- 
daruB,  who  had  gone  almost  distracted  at  the 
news  that  Cressida  was  to  be  exchanged  for 

1  fountains.  2  Scarcely. 

3  Why  wilt  thou  not  make  me  die  ? 

4  Shaped,  appointed.  ^  Wilt  not. 
6  Burst,  break.  ^  Delight. 

s  This.  9  Hasteneth. 

10  With  favour.  n  Therefore  no  matter. 

12  Die.  13  Lend,  grant. 

14  lx>ve  as  true  as  steel.  1^  Sepulchre. 

16  Destruction. 

17  f  andarus,  a>  it  repeatedly  appears,  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful lover.  18  Enowest. 

19  In  my  judgment.  20  Company. 

SI  Therefore.  22  Knows  what  is  virtuous. 


Antenor.  At  his  friend's  arrival,  Troilus  "  gan 
as  tlie  snow  against  the  sun  to  melt ; "  the  two 
mingled  their  tears  a  while ;  then  Pandarus 
strove  to  comfort  the  woeful  lover.  He  ad- 
mitted that  never  had  a  stranger  ruin  than  this 
been  wrought  by  Fortune  : 

"  But  tell  me  this,  why  thou  art  now  so  mad 
To  sorrow  thus  ?    Why  li'st  thou  in  this  wise, 
Since  thy  desire  all  wholly  hast  thou  had, 
So  that  by  right  it  ought  enough  suffice  ? 
But  I,  that  never  felt  in  my  service '' 
A  friendly  cheer  or  looking  of  an  eye. 
Let  me  thus  weep  and  wail  until  I  die. 

"  And  over  all  this,  as  thou  well  west  '^  thy- 
selve. 
This  town  is  full  of  ladies  all  about, 
And,  to  my  doom,'"  fairer  than  suche  twelve 
As  ever  she  was,  shall  I  find  in  some  rout,^ 
Yea !  one  or  two,  withouten  any  doubt : 
Forthy  21  be  glad,  mine  owen  deare  brother ! 
If  she  be  lost,  we  shall  recover  another. 

"What !  God  forbid  alway  that  each  pleas&nce 
In  one  thing  were,  and  in  none  other  wight ; 
If  one  can  sing,  another  can  well  dance  ; 
If  this  be  goodly,  she  is  glad  and  light ; 
And  this  is  fair,  and  that  can  good  ^  aright ; 
Each  for  his  virtue  holden  is  fuU  dear. 
Both  heroner,  and  falcon  for  rivSre.'^ ' 

"  And  eke  as  writ  Zausis,^  that  was  full  wise. 
The  newe  love  out  chaseth  oft  the  old, 
And  upon  new  case  lieth  new  advice  ;^ 
Think  eke  thy  life  to  save  thou  art  hold;  2" 
Such  fire  by  process  shall  of  kinde  cold ;  ^ 
For,  since  it  is  but  casual  pleasince. 
Some  case  ^  shall  put  it  out  of  remembrance. 

"  For,  all  so  sure  as  day  comes  after  night, 
The  newe  love,  labour,  or  other  woe. 
Or  elles  seldom  seeing  of  a  wight, 
Do  old  affecti6nB  all  over  go ;  ™ 
And  for  thy  part,  thou  shalt  have  one  of  tho  ™ 
T'  abridge  with  thy  bitter  paine's  smart ; 
Absence  of  her  shall  drive  herout  of  heart." 

These  wordes  said  he  for  the  nones  all,*' 
To  help  his  friend,  lest  he  for  sorrow  died ; 
For,  doubteleas,  to  do  his  woe  to  fall,  2' 
He  raughte^  not  what  unthrift^*  that  he  said; 
But  Troilus,  that  nigh  for  sorrow  died. 
Took  little  heed  of  all  that  ever  he  meant ; 
One  ear  it  heard,  at  th'  other  out  it  went. 

But,  at  the  last,  he  answer'd  and  said,  "Friend, 
This  leachcraft,  or  y-healed  thus  to  be, 
Were  well  sitting  ^^  if  that  I  were  a  fiend, 
To  traisen  ™  her  that  true  is  unto  me ;  ■ 

23  That  is,  each  is  esteemed  for  a  special  virtue  or 
faculty,  as  the  large  gerfalcon  for  the  chase,  of  heron, 
the  smaller  goshawk  for  the  chase  of  river  fowl. 

24  An  author  of  whom  no  record  survives. 

25  New  counsels  must  be  adopted  as  "new  circum- 
stances arise.  '      26  Bound. 

2?  Shall  grow  cold  by  process  of  nature. 

28  Chance.  29  Overcome, 

30  One  of  those  (means  of  alleTiation) . 

31  Only  for  the  nonce. 

32  To  cause  his  woe  to  subside. 

33  Eeoked.  34  Folly. 
35  Becoming.                  '  36  Betray. 
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I  pray  God,  let  this  counsel  never  th^,^ 
But  do  me  rather  sterve  ^  anon  right  here, 
Ere  I  thus  do,  as  thou  me  wouldest  lear !  "  ^ 

Troilus  protests  that  his  lady  shall  have  him 
wholly  hers  till  death ;  and,  debating  the  coun- 
sels of  his  friend,  declares  that  even  if  he  would, 
he  could  not  love  another.  Then  he  points  out 
the  folly  of  not  lamenting  the  loss  of  Cressida 
because  she  had  been  his  in  ease  and  felicity — 
while  Fandarus  himself,  though  he  thought  it 
so  light  to  change  to  and  fro  in  love,  had  not 
done  busily  his  might  to  change  her  that  wrought 
him  all  the  woe  of  his  unprosperous  suit. 

"  If  thou  hast  had  in  love  ay  yet  mischance. 
And  canst  it  not  out  of  thine  hearte  drive, 
I  that  lived  in  lust  ^  and  in  pleas4nce 
With  her,  as  much  as  creat^e  alive, 
How  should  I  that  forget,  and  that  so  blive?^ 
O  where  hast  thou  been  so  long  hid  in  mew,' 
That  canst  so  well  and  formally  argtic  ! " 

The  lover  condemns  the  whole  discourse  of 
his  friend  as  unworthy,  and  calls  bn  Death,  the 
ender  of  aU  sorrows,  to  come  to  him  and  quench 
his  heart  with  his  cold  stroke.  Then  he  distils 
anew  in  tears,  "  as  liquor  out  of  alembic ;"  and 
Pandarus  is  silent  for  a  while,  till  he  bethinks 
biTti  to  recommend  to  Troilus  the  carrying  off 
of  Cressida.  "  Art  thou  in  Troy,  and  hast  no 
hardiment '  to  take  a  woman  which  that  loveth 
thee?"  But  Troilus  reminds  his  counsellor  that 
all  the  war  had  come  from  the  ravishing  of  a 
woman  by  might  (the  abduction  of  Helen  by 
Paris) ;  and  that  it  would  not  beseem  him  to 
withstand  his  father's  grant,  since  the  lady  was 
to  be  changed  for  the  town's  good.  He  has  dis- 
missed the  thought  of  asking  Cressida  from  his 
father,  because  that  would  be  to  injure  her  fair 
fame,  to  no  purpose,  for  Priam  could  not  over- 
throw the,  decision  of  "so  high  a  place  as  par- 
liament;" while  most  of  all  he  fears  to  perturb 
her  heart  with  .violence,  to  the  slander  of  her 
name — ^for  he  must  hold  her  honour  dearer  than 
himself  in  every  case,  as  lovers  ought  of  right : 

"  Thus  am  I  in  desire  and  reason  twight  -^ 

Desire,  for  to  disturbe  her,  me  redeth ;' 

And  Reason  will  not,  so  my  hearte  dreadeth."  1° 

Thus  weeping,  that  he  coulde  never  cease. 
He  said,  "  Alas !  how  shaU  I,  wretche,  fare? 
For  well  feel  I  alway  my  love  increase. 
And  hope  is  less  and  less  alway,  Pandare ! 
Increasen  eke  the  causes  of  my  care ; 
So  weU-away !  why  n'  iU  my  hearte  brest  ?  '"■ 
For  us  in  love  there  is  but  little  rest." 

Pandare  answered,  "  Friend,  thou  may'st  for 
me 

1  Thrive.  2  Die.  3  Teach. 

«  Delight.  <>  Quickly. 

6  Den,  place  remote  from  the  world — of  which  thou 
thus  betrayest  ignorance.        ^  Dariug,  boldaess. 

8  Twisted,  pulled  contrary  ways. 

9  Counseleth.  l"  Is  in  doubt. 
11  Why  will  not  my  heart  break ! 

IS  Aa  thou  pleasest. 

13  If  I  loved  so  hotly,  and  were  of  the  same  rank  as 
thou. 
J4  Value.  1'  Whisper. 


Do  as  thee  list ;  i'  but  had  I  it  so  hot. 
And  thine  estate,^'  she  shoulde  go  with  me ! 
Though  all  this  town  cried  on  this  thing  by  note, 
I  would  not  set  at "  all  that  noise  a  groat ; 
For  when  men  have  well  cried,  then  wiU  they 

rown,!" 
Eke  wonder  lasts  but  nine  nights  ne'er  in  town. 

"  Divine  not  in  reason  ay  so  deep. 
Nor  cdurteotisly,  but  help  thyself  anon ; 
Bet  is  that  others  than  thyselfe  weep ; 
And  namBly,  since  ye  two  be  all  one. 
Rise  up,  for,  by  my  head,  she  shall  not  go'n ! 
And  rather  be  in  blame  a  little  found. 
Than  sterve  here  as  a  gnat,!'  withoute  wound ! 

"  It  Is  no  shame  unto  you,  nor  no  vice. 
Her  to  withholde,  that  ye  loveth  most ; 
Parauntre  i'  she  might  holde  thee  for  nice,i3 
To  let  her  go  thus  unto  the  Greeks'  host ; 
Think  eke,  Fortfine,  as  well  thyselfe  wost, 
Helpeth  the  hardy  man  to  his  emprise. 
And  weiveth  i**  wretches  for  their  cowardice. 

"  And  though  thy  lady  would  a  litehetr  grieve. 
Thou  shalt  thyself  thy  peace  thereafter  make ; 
But,  as  to  me,  certain  I  cannot  lieve 
That  she  would  it  as  now  for  evil  take : 
Why  shoulde  then  for  fear  thine  hearte  quake  ? 
Think  eke  how  Paris  hath,  that  is  thy  brother, 
A  love ;  and  why  shalt  thou  not  have  another  ? 

"  And,  Troilus,  one  thing  I  dare  thee  swear. 
That  if  Cressida,  which  that  is  thy  lief,2» 
Wow  loveth  thee  as  well  as  thou  dost  her, 
Crod  help  me  so,  she  will  not  tako  agrief  *i 
Though  thou  anon  do  boot  ''^  in  this  mischief ; 
And  if  she  willeth  from  thee  for  to  pass. 
Then  is  she  false,  so  love  her  well  the  lass.''^ 

"  Forthy,**  take  heart,  and  think,  right  as  a 
knight. 
Through  love  is  broken  all  day  ev'ry  law ; 
Kithe'*'  now  somewhat  thy  courage  and  thy 

might ; 
Have  mercy  on  thyself,  for  any  awe  -y^ 
Let  not  this  wretched  woe  thine  hearte  gnaw ; 
But,  manly,  set  the  world  on  six  and  seven,  ^ 
And,  if  thou  die  a  martyr,  go  to  heaven." 

Fandarus  promises  his  friend  all  aid  in  the 
enterprise;  it  is  agreed  that  Cressida  shall  be 
carried'  off,  but  only  with  her  own  consent ;  and 
Fandarus  sets  out  for  his  niece's  house,  to  arrange 
an  interview.  Meantime  Cressida  has  heard  the 
news ;  and,  caring  nothing  for  her  father,  but 
everything  for  Troilus,  she  bums  in  love  and 
fear,  unable  to  tell  what  she  shall  do. 

But,  as  men  see  in  town,  and  all  about. 
That  women  use  "*  friendes  to  vislte. 
So  to  Cresside  of  women  came  a  rout,^ 

16  Perish  like  a  gnat  or  fly,  by  simply  pining  away. 

17  Peradventure.  is  Poolish. 
19  Forsaketh,  20  Lovej 

21  Amiss.  22  Provide  a  remedy  immediately. 

23  Less.  M  Therefore.  25  Show. 

26  In  spite  of  any  fear  (of  consequences). 

27  The  modern  phrase  "sixes  and  sevens,"  means 
"in  confusion  :"  but  here  the  idea  of  gaming  perhaps 
suits  the  sense  better— "  set  the  world  upon  a  cast  xA 
the  dice."  / 

28  Are  accustomed.  29  Troop. 
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For  piteous  joy,  and  weened  her  delight,'- 
And  Trith  their  tales,  dear  enough  amite,^ 
These  women,  which  that  in  the  city  dwell. 
They  set  them  down,  and  said  as  I  shall  tell. 

Quoth  first  that  one,  "  I  am  glad,  truSly, 
Because  of  you,  that  shall  your  father  see ;" 
Another  said,  "  Y-wis,  so  am  not  I, 
For  all  too  little  hath  she  with  us  be."' 
Quoth  then  the  third,  "I  hope,  y-wis,  that  she 
Shall  bringen  us  the,  peace  on  ev'ry  side ; 
Then,  when  she  goes,  Almighty  God  her  guide ! " 

Those  wordes,  and  those  womaidshe  thinges. 
She  heard  them  right  as  though  she  thennes  * 

were. 
For,  God  it  wot,  her  heart  on  other  thing  is ; 
Although  the  body  sat  among  them  there, 
Her  advertence  ^  is  always  elleswhere ; 
ForTroEiis  fuU  fast  her  soule  sought ; 
Withoute  word,  on  him  alway  she  thought. 

These  women  that  thus  weened  her  to  please, 
Aboute  naught  gan  all  their  tales  spend ; 
Such  vanity  ne  can  do  her  no  ease. 
As  she  that  all  this  meane  while  brenn'd  ° 
Of  other  passi6n  than  that  they  wend;' 
So  that  she  felt  almost  her  hearte  die 
For  woe,  and  weary  *  of  that  compan;f . 

For  whiche  she  no  longer  might  restrain 
Her  teares,  they  began  so  up  to  well. 
That  gave  signea  of  her  bitter  pain. 
In  which  her  spirit  Tfas,  and  muste  dwell, 
Eememb'ring  her  from  heav'n  into  which  hell 
She  fallen  was,  since  she  forwent  *  the  sight 
Of  Troilus ;  and  sorrowfully  she  sight.M 

And  thilke  f  oolgs,  sitting  her  about. 
Weened  that  she  had  wept  and  siked'-"  sore, 
Because  that  she  should  out  of  that  rout  ^'' 
Depart,  and  never  playe  with  them  more ; 
And  they  that  hadde  knowen  her  of  yore 
Saw  her  so  weep,  and  thought  it  Idndeness, 
And  each  of  them  wept  eke  for  her  distress. 

And  busily  they  gonnen  ^  her  comf  6rt 
Of  thing,  God  wot,  on  which  she  little  thought ; 
And  with  their  tales  weened  her  disport. 
And  to  be  glad  they  often  her  besought ; 
But  such  an  ease  therewith  they  in  her  wrought, 
Kight  as  a  man  is  eased  for  to  feel. 
For  ache  of  head,  to  claw  him  on  his  heel. 

But,'  after  all  this  nice  ^  vanity. 
They  took  their  leave,  and  home  they  wenten  all; 
Cressida,  full  of  sorrowful  pit^. 
Into  her  chamber  up  went  out  of  the  hall. 
And  on  her  bed  she  gan  for  dead  to  fall. 
In  purpose  never  thennes  for  to  rise  ; 
And  thus  she  wrought,  as  I  shall  you  devise. 

.  1  Xhought  to  please  her, 

2  Not  worth  a  mite — the  smallest  coin. 

3  Been.  ^  Thence ;  in  some  other  place, 

6  Attention,  mind.  6  Burned, 

7  For  "weened ;"  supposed. 

8  Weariness.  9  Lost, 

10  Sighed,  ^  Company, 

12  Began.  18  Silly,  foolish. 

w  Lost,  rained.  15  Providence, 

16  That  I  should  lose.  /        "  Without  doubt, 

18  Scholars,  divines.  The  controversy  between  those 
who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  those 
who  held  that  of  ITee-wUl  raged  with  no  less  animation 


She  rent  her  sunny  hair,  wrung  her  hands, 
wept,  and  bewailed  her  fate ;  vowing  that,  since, ' 
"  for  the  cruelty,"  she  could  handle  neither 
sword  nor  dart,  she  would  abstain  from  meat 
and  drink  until  she  died.  As  she  lamented, 
Pandarus  entered,  making  her  complain  a  thou- 
sand times  more  at  the  thought  of  all  the  joy 
which  he  had  ^ven  her  with  her  lover;  but 
he  somewhat  soothed  her  by  the  prospect  of 
Troilus's  visit,  and  by  the  counsel  to  contain 
her  grief  when  he  should  come.  Then  Pandarus 
went  iji  search  of  Troilus,  whom  he  found  soli- 
tary in  a  temple^  as  one  that  had  ceased  to  care 
for  life : 

For  right  thus  was  his  argument  alway : 
He  said  he  was  but  lome,"  well-away ! 
"  For  aU  that  comes,  comes  by  necessity ;" 
Thus,  to  be  lorn,"  it  is  my  destiny. 

"  For  certainly  this  wot  I  well,"  he  said, 
' '  That  foresight  of  the  divine  purveyance  i* 
Hath  seen  alway  me  to  forgo  i^  Cresseide, 
Since  God  sees  ev'ry  thing,  out  of  doubt&nce,!' 
And  them  disposeth,  ttrough  his  ordinance, 
In  their  merltSs  soothly  for  to  be. 
As  they  should  come  by  predestiny. 

"  But  natheless,  alas !  whom  shall  I  'lieve  ? 
For  there  be  greate  clerkesi*  many  ohe   ' 
That  destiny  through  argumentes  preve,i9 
And  some  say  that  needly  ''^  there  is  none. 
But  that  free  chcjioe  is  giv'n  us  ev'ry  one  ; 
O  weU-away !  so  sly  are  clerkes  old, 
That  I  n'ot  ^  whose  opinion  I  may  hold. 

"  For  some  men  say,  if  God  sees  all  befom, 
GoddS  may  not  deceived  be,  pardie ! 
Then  must  it  fallen,^^  though  men  had  it  sworn. 
That  purveyance  hath  seen  before  to  be ; 
Wherefore  I  say,  that  from  etern^'  if  he 
Hath  vrist  before  our  thought  eke  as  our  deed. 
We  have  no  free  choice,  a^  these  clerkSs  read.^ 

"  For  other  thought,  nor  other  deed  als6. 
Might  never  be,  but  such  as  purveyance. 
Which  may  not  be  deceived  never  mo'. 
Hath  f eeled  ^  before,  without  ignorance ;  , 

For  if  there  mighte  be  a  variance. 
To  writhen  out  from  Godde's  purveying. 
There  were  no  prescience  of  thing  coming, 

"  But  it  were  rather  an  opini6n 
XTncertain,  and  no  steadfast  foreseeing ; 
And,  certes,  that  were  an  abusifin,^ 
That  God  should  have  no  perfect  clear  weetfng,''' 
More  than  we  men,  that  have  doubtoua  ween- 
ing ;.=« 
But  such  an  error  upon  God  to  guess, '^ 
Were  false,  and  foul,  and  wicked  cursedness.^" 

at  Ghaucer*s  day,  and  before  it,  than  it  has  done  in  the" 
subsequent  five  centuries ;  the  Dominicans  upholding 
the  sterner  creed,  the  rranciscans  taking  the  other 
side,  Chaucer  has  more  briefly,  and  with  the  same  care 
not  to  commit  himself,  referred  to  the  discussion  in  The 
Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  page  169. 
19  Prove,  .20  Necessarily, 

21  Know  not,  ,  22  Be&U,  happen. 

23  Eternity,  S4  Maintain, 

26  .Perceived,  26  An  illusion  (to  believe). 

27  Knowledge.  28  Dubious  belief  or  opinion. 

29  To  impute  to  God  such  an  error, 

30  Xmpiety, 
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*'  Eke  tMs  is  an  opiiu6n  of  some 
That  have  their  top   full  high   and   smooth 

y-shore,' 
They  say  right  thus,  that  thing  is  not  to  come, 
For^  that  the  prescience  hath  seen  before 
That  it  shall  come ;  but  they  say,  that  therefore 
That  it  shall  come,  therefore  the  purveyance 
Wot  it  before,  withouten  ignorance. 

'*  And,  in  this  manner,  this  necessity 
Eetumeth  in  hia  part  contrary^again;' 
For  needfully  behoves  it  not  to  be. 
That  thUke  thinges  fallen  in  certain,' 
That  be  purvey'd ;  but  needly,  as  they  sayn,     , 
.Behoveth  it  that  thinges,  which  that  fall, 
Tliat  they  in  certain  be  purveyed  all. 

"  I  mean  as  though  I  labour'd  me  in  this 
To  inquire  which  thing  cause  of  which  thing  be ; 
As,  whether  that  the  prescience  of  God  is 
The  certain  cause  of  the  necessity 
Of  thingSs  that  to  come  be,  pardie ! 
Or  if  necessity  of  thing  coming 
Be  cause  certain  of  the  purveying. 

"  But  now  enforce  I  me  not  ^  in  shewing 
How  th'  order  of  causes  stands ;  but  weljl  wot  I, 
That  it  behoveth,  that  liie  befalling 
Of  thinges  wiste'  before  certainly, 
Be  necessary,  all  seem  it  not '  thereby. 
That  prescience  put  falling  necessair 
To  thing  to  come,  all  fall  it  foul  or  fair. 

"  For,  if  there  sit  a  man  yond  on  a  see,^ 
Then  by  necessity  behoveth  it   . 
That  certes  thine  opini6n  sooth  be. 
That  weenest,  or  conjectest,'  that  he  sit  j^" 
And,  furtherover,  now  againward  yet, 
Lo !  right  so  is  it  on  the  part  contrary ; 
As  thus, — now  hearken,  for  I  ^nll  not  tarry ; — 

"I  say  that  if  th'  opinion  of  thee 
Be  sooth,  for  that  he  sits,  then  say  I  this, 
That  he  must  sitte  by  necessity ; 
And  thus  necessity  in  either  is. 
For  in  him  need  of  sitting  is,  y-wis. 
And,  in  thee,  need  of  sooth ;  and  thus  forsooth 
There  must  necessity  be  in  you  both. 

"  But  thou  may'st  say,   the   man  sits  not 
theref&re 
That  thine  opinion  of  his  sitting  sooth  is ; 
But  rather,  for  the  man  sat  there  before. 
Therefore  is  thine  opinion  sooth,  y-wis  ; 
And  I  say,  though  the  cause  of  sooth  of  this 
Comes  of  his  sitting,  yet  necessity 
Is  interchanged  both  in  him  and  thee. 

"  Thus  in  the  same  wise,  out  of  doubtince, 
I  may  well  maken,  as  it  seemeth  me, 
My  reasoning  of  Godde's  purvey&nce. 
And  of  the  thinges  that  to  come  be  ; 
By  whiche  reason  men  may  well  y-see 
That  thilfcg  "  thinges  that  in  earthe  fall,'^ 
That  by  necessity  they  oomen  all. 

1  Ihat  are  eminent  among  the  clergy,  who  wear  the 
tonsure.  ^  Because. 

3  Reacts  in  the  opposite  direction. 
*  Certainly  happen. 
&  I  do  not  make  an  efifort,  lay  stress. 

6  Known. 

7  Aithoiigh.  it  does  not  appear.  3  Seat, 


"For  although  that  a  thing  should  come, 
y-wis, 
Thei?efore  it  is  purveyed  certainly, 
Not  that  it  comes  for  it  purveyed  is ; 
Yet,  natheless,  behoveth  needfully 
That  thing  to  come  be  purvey'd  truely ; 
Or  elles  thinges  that  purveyed  be. 
That  they  betide  ^  by  necessity. 

"  And  this  sufiSceth  right  enough,  cert&in. 
For  to  destroy  our  free  choice  eVry  deal ; 
But  now  is  this  abusi6n,'^  to  sayn 
That  falling  of  the  thinggs  temporel 
Is  cause  of  Godd6's  prescience  eternal ; 
Now  truSly  that  is  a  false  sentence," 
That  thing  to  come  should  cause  his  prescience. 

""What  might  I  we  to,  an'^  I  had  such  a 
thought. 
But  that  G«d  purveys  thing  that  is  to  come, 
For  that  it  is  to  come,  and  ellSs  nought  ? 
So  might  I  ween  that  thinges,  all  and  some. 
That  whilom  be  befall  and  overcome,'^ 
Be  cause  of  thjlke  soVreign  purveyance, 
That  foreknows  all,  withouten  ignorance. 

"  And  over  all  this,  yet  say  I  more  thereto, — 
That  right  as  when  I  wot  there  is  a  thing, 
Y-wis,  that  thing  must  needfully  be  so ; 
Eke  right  so,  when  I  wot  a  thing  coming. 
So  must  it  come ;  and  thus  the  befalling 
Of  thinges  that  be  wist  before  the  tide,^' 
They  may  not  be  eschew'd  '^  on  any  side." 

While  Troilus  was  in  all  this  heaviness,  dis.' 
puting  with  himself  in  this  matter,  Fandaros 
joined  him,  and  told  him  the  result  of  the  in- 
terview with  Cressida ;  and  at  night  the  lovers 
met,  with  what  sighs  and  tears  may  be  imagined. 
Cressida  swooned  away,  so  that  Troilus  took  her 
for  dead;  and,  having  tenderly  laid  out  her 
limbs,  as  one  preparing  a  corpse  for  the  bier,  he 
drew  his  sword  to  slay  himself  upon  her  body. 
But,  as  God  would,  just  at  that  moment  she 
awoke  out  of  her  swoon ;  and  by  and  by  the  pair 
began  to  talk  of  their  prospects.  Cressida  de- 
clared the  opinion,  supporting  it  at  great  length 
and  with  many  reasons,  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  half  so  much  woe  on  either  part.  Her  sur- 
render, decreed  by  the  parliament,  could  not  be 
resisted ;  it  was  quite  easy  for  them  soon  to  meet 
again;  she  would  so  bring  things  about  that  she 
should  be  back  in  Troy  within  a  week  or  two ; 
she  would  take  advantage  of  the  constant  coming 
and  going  while  the  truce  lasted ;  and  the  issue 
would  be,  that  the  Trojans  would  have  both  her" 
and  Antenor,;  while,  to  facilitate  her  return, 
she  had  devised  a  stratagem  by  which,  working 
on  her  father's  avarice,  she  might  tempt  him  to 
desert  from  the  Greek  camp  back  to  the  city. 
"  And  truly,"  says  the  poet,  having  fully  re- 
ported her  plausible  speech. 

And  trugly,  as  written  well  I  find, 

9  Conjectarest. 
11  Those. 

13  Illusion,  self-deception. 
1*  Opinion,  Judgment,  ^^  If. 

16  That  have  happened  and  passed  in  times  gone  by. 

17  Time. 

IS  Avoided. 


10  Sits. 
12  Happen. 
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That  all  this  thing  was  said  of  good  intent.^ 
And  that  her  hearte  true  was  and  kind 
Towardes  him,  and  spake  right  as  she  meant, 
And  that  she  starf  ^  for  woe  nigh  when  she  went, 
And  was  in  purpose  ever  to  be  true ; 
Thus  write  they  that  of  her  workes  knew. 

This  Troilus,  with  heart  and  ears  y-sprad,' 
Heard  all  this  thing  devised  to  and  fro, 
And  veiily  it  seemed  that  he  had 
The  selfe  wit;*  but  yet  to  let  her  go 
His  hearte  misforgave  ^  him  evermo' ; 
But,  finally,  he  gan  his  hearte  wrest  ^ 
To  trusts  her,  and  took  it  for  the  best. 

For  which  the  great  fury  of  his  penince  ' 
"Was  queuch'd  with  hope,  and  therewith  them 

between 
Began  for  joy  the  amorouse  dance ; 
And  as  the  birdes,  when  the  sun  is  sheen,' 
Delighten  in  their  song,  in  leaves  green, 
^ight  so  the  wordes  that  they  spake  y-fere  ^ 
Delighten  them,  and  make  their  heartes  cheer. ^^ 

Yet  Troilus  was  not  so  well  at  ease,  that  he 
did  not  earnestly  entreat  Cressida  to  observe 
her  promise  ;  for,  if  she  cnme  not  into  Troy  at 
the  set  day,  he  should  never  have  heal,  honour, 
or  joy;  and  he  feared  that  the  stratagem  by 
which  she  would  try  to  lurB  her  father  back 
would  fail,  so  that  she  might  be  compelled  to 
remain  among  the  Greeks.  He  would  rather 
have  them  steal  away  together,  with  sufficient 
treasure  to  maintain  them  aU  their  lives ;  and 
even  if  they  went  in  their  bare  shirt,  he  had 
kin  and  friends  elsewhere,  who  would  welcome 
and  honour  them. 

Cressida,  with  a  sigh,  right  in  this  wise 
Answer'd ;  "  Y-wis,  my  deare  hearte  true. 
We  may  well  steal  away,  as  ye  devise. 
And  finde  such  unthrifty  wayes  new ; 
But  afterward  fuU  sore  it  will  us  rue  ;'i     > 
And  help  me  God  so  at  my  moste  need 
As  causeless  ye  suffer  all  this  dread ! 

"  Por  thilke  ^^  day  that  I  for  cherishing 
Or  dread  of  father,  or  of  other  wight, 
Or  for  estate,  delight,  or  for  wedding. 
Be  false  to  you,  my  Troilus,  my  knight, 
Satume's  daughter  Juno,  through  her  might, 
As  wood  as  Athamante  ^'  do  me  dwell 
Eternally  in  Styx  the  pit  of  hell ! 

"  And  this,  on  ev'ry  god  celestial 
•I  swear  it  you,  and  eke  on  each  goddess. 
On  ev'ry  nymph,  and  deity  infernal. 
On  Satyrs  and  on  Faunas  more  or  less. 
That  half  e  goddes  "  be  of  wilderness  ; 
And  Atropos  my  thread  oiE  life  to-brest,^' 
If  I  be  false  !  now  trow  i'  me  if  you  lest.^' 

1  Of  sincere  purpose.  s  Died. 

3  All  open.  4  The'  same  opinion. 

5  Misgave. 

6  Compel :  wrest  away  from  doubt  and  misgiving. 
1  Anguish.  a  Bright. 

9  .Together.  10  Give  gladness  to  their  hearts. 

11  We  will  regret  it.  u  That  same. 

13  Athamas,  son  of  .SIolus ;  who,  seized  with  madness,* 
under  the  wrath  of  Juno  for  his  neglect  of  his  wife 
Nephele,  slew  bis  son  Letechus. 


"  And  thou  Simois,!'  that  as  an  arrow  clear 
Through  Troy  ay  runnest  downward  to  the  sea. 
Bear  witness  of  this  word  that  said  is  here ! 
That  thilke  day  that  I  untrue  be 
To  Troilus,  mine  owen  hearte  free. 
That  thou  retumg  backward  to  thy  well. 
And  I  with  body  and  soul  sink  in  hell ! "     i 

Even  yet  Troilus  was  not  wholly  content, 
and  urged  anew  his  plan  of  secret  flight ;  but 
Cressida  turned  upon  him  with  the  charge  that 
he  mistrusted  her  causelessly,  and  demanded 
of  him  that  he  should  be  faithful  in  her  ab-  , 
gence,  else  she  must  die  at  her  return.'  Troilus 
promised  faithfulness  in  far  simpler  and  briefer 
words  than  Cressida  had  used. 

"  Grand  mercy,  good  heart  mine,  y-wis,"  quoth 
she ; 
"  And  blissful  Venus  let  me  never  sterve,'' 
Ere  I  may  stand  of  pleasance  in  degree 
To  quite  him  well  ^'^  that  so  well  can  deserve ; 
And  while  that  God  my  wit  will  me  conserve, 
I  shall  so  do ;  so  true  I  have  you  found. 
That  ay  honour  to  meward  shall  rebound. 

"Eor.truste  well  that  your  estate ''^  royil. 
Nor  vain  delight,  nor  only  worthiness 
Of  you  in  war  or  tourney  marti&l, 
Nor  pomp,  array,  nobley,  nor  eke  richSss, 
Ne  made  me  to  rue  ^  on  your  distress ; 
But  moral  virtue,  grounded  upon  tnith. 
That  was  the  cause  I  first  had  on  you  ruth. 

"  Eke  gentle  heart,  and  manhood  that  ye  had. 
And  that  ye  had, — as  me  thought, — in  despite 
JEvery  thing  that  sounded  unto  ^  bad, 
As  rudSnesB,  and  peoplish^  appetite, 
And  that  your  reason  bridled  your  delight ; 
This  made,  aboven  ev'ry  creatfire, 
That  I  was  yours,  and  shall  while  I  may  dure. 

"  And  this  may  length  of  yeares  not  fordo,^ 
Nor  remuable  '^  Fortune  deface ; 
But  Jupiter,  that  of  his  might  may  do  ^ 
The  sorrowful  to  be  glad,  so  give  us  grace,    , 
Ere  nightes  ten  to  meeten  in  this  place, 
So  that  it  may  your  heart  and  mine  suffice ! 
And  fare  now  well,  for  time  is  that  ye  rise." 

The  lovers  took  a  heart-rending  adieu ;  and 
Troilus,  suffering  unimaginable  anguish, "  with- 
oute  more,  out  of  the  chamber  went." 

The  Fifth  Book. 

Appeoaohb  gan  the  fatal  destiny 

That  Jovis  hath  in  dispositi6n. 

And  to  you  angry  Parcse,  Sisters  three, 

Oommitteth  to  do  executi6n  ; 

For  which  Cressida  must  out  of  the  town, 

14  Demigods.  15  Bre&k  utterly. 

16  Believe.  17  if  it  please  you. 

18  One  of  the  rivers  of  the  Troad,  flowing  into  the 
Xanthus.  19'  Die. 

-20  In  a  position  to  reward  him  well  with  pleasure. 
21  Bank.  42  TaSe  pity. 

23  Tended  unto,  accorded  with. 
2*  Vulgar.  20  Destroy,  do  away. 

2«  Unstable.  27  Cause. 

28  The  rates. 
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And  Troilus  shall  dwelle  forth  in  pine.^ 
Till  Lachesia  his  thread  no  longer  twine.'' 

The  golden-tressed  Phcebus,  high  aloft, 
Thriea^  had  aUS,  with  his  beames  clear, 
The  snowes  molt,*  and  Zephjrus  as  oft 
Y-brought  again  the  tender  leaves  green, 
Since  that  the  son  of  Hecuba  the  queen  ' 
Began  to  love  her^  first,  for  whom  his  sorrow 
"Was  all,  that  she  depart  should  on  the  morrow. 

In  the  morning,  Diomede  was  ready  to  escort 
Creasida  to  the  Greek  host ;  and  Troilus,  seeing 
him  mount  his  horse,  could  -with  difficulty  re- 
sist an  impulse  to  slay  him — ^but  restrained  him- 
self, lest  his  lady  should  be  also  slain  in  the 
tumult.    When  Oressida  was  ready  to  go. 

This  Troilus,  in  guise  of  courtesy, 
"With  hawk  on  hand,  and  with  a  hugS  rout' 
Of  knightea,  rode,  and  did  her  'company. 
Passing  aUe  the  valley  far  without ; 
And  farther  would  have  ridden,  out  of  doubt, 
Pull  fain,'  and  woe  was  him  to  go  so  soon. 
But  turn  he  must,  and  it  was  eke  to  do'n. 

And  right  with  that  was  Antenor  y-come 
Out  of  the  Greekes'  host,  and  ev'ry  wight 
"Was  of  it  glad,  andsaid  he  was  welc6me  ; 
And  Troilus,  all  n' ere  his  hearts  light,^ 
He  pained  him,"  with  all  his  fuUe  might. 
Him  to  withhold  from  weeping  at  the  least ; 
And  Antenor  he  Mss'd,  and  made  feast. 

And  therewithal  he  must  his  leave  take. 
And  cast  his  eye  upon  her  piteously. 
And  near  he  rode,  his  cause  ^^  for  to  make 
To  take  her  by  the  hand  all  soberly ; 
And,  Lord !  so  she  gan  weepe  tenderly  ! 
And  he  full  soft  and  slily  gan  her  say, 
"  Now  hold  your  day,  and  do  me  not  to  dey."  '^ 

"With  that  his  courser  turned  he  about, 
"With  face  pale,  and  unto  Diomede 
No  word  h«  spake,  nor  none  of  all  his  rout ; 
Of  which  the  son  of  Tydeus^^  tooke  heed, 
As  he  that  couthe"  more  than  t^ie  creed  ^^ 
In  such  a  craft,  and  by  the  rein  her  hent ;  1* 
And  Troilus  to  Troye  homeward  went. 

This  Diomede,  that  led  her  by  the  bridle, 
"When  that  he  saw  the  folk  of  Troy  away. 
Thought,  "  All  my  labour  shall  not  be  on  idle,^' 
If  that  I  may,  for  somewhat  shall  I  say ; 
Por,  at  the  worst,  it  may  yet  short  our  way  j 
I  have  heard  say  eke,  thnea  twice  twelve, 
He  is  a  fool  that  will  forget  himselve." 

But  natheless,  this  thought  he  well  enough, 
That  "  Certainly  I  am  aboute  naught. 
If  that  I  speak  of  love,  or  make  it  tough ; " 
Por,  doubtelesa,  if  she  have  in  her  thought 
Him  that  I  guess,  he  may  not  be  y-brought 

1  Pain. 

s  Ko  longer  twist  tbe  thread  of  his  life. 

s  Thrice;  *  Melted. 

&  Troilus,  who  was  son  of  Friam  and  l^ecuba. 

6  Cresslda.  '  Betinue,  croird. 

8  Gladly. 

9  Although  his  heayt  was  not  light; 

10  Strove.  '^  iExcuse,  occasion. 

X2  Slake  me  not  die. 


So  soon  away ;  but  I,  shall  find  a  mean. 
That  she  not  wit  aa  yet  shall i'  what  I  mean." 

So  he  began  a  general  conversation,  asaured 
her  of  not  less  friendship  and  honour  among 
the  Greeks  than  she  had  enjoyed  in  Troy,  and 
requested  of  her  earnestly  to  treat  him  aa  a 
brother  and  accept  his  service — ^tor,  at  last  he 
aaid,  "  I  am  and  ahall  be  ay,  while  that  my  life 
may  dure,  your  own,  aboven  eVry  creature. 

"  Thus  said  I  never  e'er  now  to  woman  bom ; 
Por,  God  mine  heart  as  wisly  ^^  gladden  so  ! 
I  loved  never  woman  herebefom, 
As  paramours,  nor  ever  shall  no  mo' ; 
And  for  the  love  of  God  be  not  my  foe. 
All  '^  can  I  not  to  you,  my  lady  dear, 
Complain  aright,  for  I  am  yet  to  lear.'^ 

"And  wonder  not,  mine  owen  lady  bright, 
Though  that  I  speak  of  love  to  you  thusblive  ;^ 
Por  I  have  heard  ere.thia  of  many  a  wight 
That  loved  thing  he  ne'er  saw  in  his  live ; 
Eke  I  am  not  of  power  for  to  strive 
Against  the  god  of  Love,  but  him  obey 
I  will  alway,  and  mercy  I  you  pray." 

Creasida  answered  his  discouraes  as  though 
she  scarcely  heard  them ;  yet  she  thanked  him 
for  his  trouble  and  courtesy,  and  accepted  his 
offered  friendship — ^promising  to  trust  him,  ,as 
well  she  might.  Then  she  alighted  from  her 
steed,  and,  with  her  heart  nigh  breaking,  was 
welcomed  to  the  embrace  of  her  father.  Mean- 
while Troilus,  back  in  Troy,  was  lamenting  with 
tears  the  loss  of  his  love,  despairing  of  his  or 
her  ability  to  survive  the  ten  days,  and  spend- 
ing the  night  in  wailing,  sleepless  tossing,  and 
troublous  dreama.  In  the  morning  he  was 
visited  by  Pandarus,  to  whom  he  gave  directions 
for  his  funeral ;  desiring  that  the  powder  into 
which  his  heart  was  burned  should  be  kept  in  a 
golden  urn,  and  given  to  Oressida.  Pandarus 
renewed  his  old  counaela  and  conaolations,  re- 
minded his  friend  that  ten  days  were  a  short  time ' 
to  wait,  argued  against  his  faith  in  evil  dreams, 
and  urged  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  truce, 
and  beguile  the  time  by  a  visit  to  King  Sarpedon 
(a  Lycian  Prince  who  had  come  to  aid  the 
Trojans).  Sarpedon  entertained  themsplendidly; 
but  no  feasting,  no  pomp,  no  music  of  instru- 
ments, no  singing  of  fair  ladies,  could  make  up 
for  the  absence  of  Creasida  to  the  desolate 
Troilus,  who  was  for  ever  poring  upon  her  old 
letters,  and  recalling  her  loved  form.  Thus  he 
•  "  drove  to  an  end"  the  fourth  day,  and  would 
have  then  returned  to  Troy,  but  for  the  remon- 
strances of  Pandarus,  who  asked  if  they  had 
visited  Sarpedon  only  to  fetch  fire  ?  At  last, 
at  the  end  of  a  week,  they  returned  to  Troy ; 

13  Diomedes ;  far  oftener  called  Tydides,  after  his 
father  Tydeus,  king  of  Argos.  1^  Knew. 

16  More  than  the  mere  elements  (of  the  science  of 
Love), 

16  ffook.  17  In  vahi. 

18  Make  any  violent  Immediate  effort. 

1?  Shall  not  know  as  yet.  so  Surely. 

ai  Although.  ss  Teach. 

23  goon. 
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Troilus  hoping  to  find  Cressidaagain  in  the  city, 
Pandsmis  entertaining  a  scepticism  which  he 
concealed  from  his  'friend.  The  mornmg  after 
their  return,  Troilus  was  impatient  tiU  he  had 
gone  to  the  palace  of  Cressida ;  but  when  he 
found  her  doorsall  closed,  "  well  nighf  or  sorrow 
adown  he  gan  to  fall*" 

Therewith,  when  he  was  ware,  and  gan  behold 
How  shut  was  ev'ry  window  of  the  place. 
As  frost  him  thought  his  hearte  gan  to  cold  -p- 
For  which,  with  changed  deadly  pale  face, 
Withoute  word,  he  forth  began  to  pace ; 
And,  as  God  would,  he  gan  so  faste  ride. 
That  no  wight  of  his  countenance  espied. 

Then  said  he  thus :  "  O  palace  desolate ! 
O  house  of  houses,  whilom  bestg  hight ! 
O  palace  empty  and  disconsolate  ! 
O  thou  Iant6m,  of  which  quencb'd  is  the  light ! 
O  palace,  whilom  day,  that  now  art  night ! 
■Well  oughtest  thou  to  fall;  and  I  to  die, 
Since  she  is  gone  that  wont  was  us  to  guy !  ^ 

"  O  palace,  whilom  crown  of  houses  aU, 
Illumined  with  sun  of  alls  bUss !        ^ 
O  ring,  from  which  the  ruby  is  out  fall ! 
O  cause  of  woe,  that  cause  haSt  been  of  bliss ! 
Yet,  since  I  may  no  bet,  fain  would  I  kiss 
Thy  colde  doorSs,  durst  I  for  this  rout ;  ^ 
And  farewell  shrine,  of  which  the  saint  is  out ! " 

From  thence  forth  he  rideth  up  and  down. 
And  ev'ry  thing  came  him  to  rgmembrSnce, 
As  he  rode  by  the  places  of  the  town. 
In  which  he  whilom  had  all  his  pleas&nce ; 
"  Lo !  yonder  saw  I  mine  own  lady  dance ; 
And  in  that  temple,  with  her  eyen  clear, 
Me  caughtS  first  my  righte  lady  dear. 

■'  And  yonder  have  1  heard  full  lustily 
My  deare  hearte  laugh ;  and  yonder  play 
Saw  I  her  ones  eke  full  blissfully ; 
And  yonder  ones  to  me  gan  she  say, 
'  Now,  goode  sweets !  dove  me  well,  I  pray ; ' 
And  yond  so  gladly  gan  she  me  behold. 
That  to  the  death  my  heart  is  to  her  hold.* 

"  And  at  that  comer,' in  the  yonder  house. 
Heard  I  mine  allerlevest '  lady  dear. 
So  womanly,  with  voice  melodiofis. 
Singe  so  well,  so  goodly  and  so  clear, 
That  in  my  sonle  yet  me  thinks  I  hear 
The  blissful  sound ;  and  in  that  yonder  place 
My  lady  first  me  took  unto  her  grace." 

Then  he  went  to  the  gates,  and  gazed  along 
the  way  by  which  he  had  attended  Cressida  at 
her  departure ;  then  he  fancied  that  all  the 
passers-by  pitied  him ;  and  thus  he  drove  forth 
a  day  or  two  more,  singing  a  song,  of  few  words, 
which  he  had  made  to  lighten  his  heart : 

"  0  star,  of  which  I  lost  have  all  the  light. 
With  hearts  sore  well  ought  I  to  bewail, 
That  ever  dark  in  torment,  night  by  night. 


1  To  grow  cold, 
3  Company. 
>>  Dearest  of  all, 

7  Briefly, 

8  linsy  enough  to  persuade  to  stay. 

>  Delay.  1°  Tetched. 


s  Guide,  rule. 

4  Holden,  bound, 

6  Miss  ;  be  left  without. 


Toward  my  death,  with  wind  I  steer  and  sail ; 
For  which,  the  tenthe  night,  if  that  I  fail' 
The  guiding  of  thy  beames  bright  an  hour. 
My  ship  and  me  Charybdis  wiU  devour." 

By  night  he  prayed  the  moon  to  run  fast 
about  her  sphere ;  by  day  he  reproached  the 
tardy  sun— dreading  that  Phaethon  had  come 
to  life  again,  and  was  driving  the  chariot  of 
ApoUo  out  of  its  straight  course.  Meanwhile 
Cressida,  among  the  Greeks,  was  bewailing  the 
refusal  of  her  father  to  let  her  return,  the  cer- ' 
tainty  that  her  lover  would  think  her  false,  and 
the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  steal  away 
by  night.  Her  bright  face  waxed  pale,  her  limbs 
lean,  as  she  stood  all  day  looking  toward  Troy ; 
thinking  on  her  love  and  all  her  past  delights, 
regretting  that  she  had  not  followed  the  counsel 
of  Troilus  to  steal  away  with  him,  and  finally 
vowing  that  she  would  at  all  hazards  return  to 
the  city.  But  she  was  fated,  ere  two  months, 
to  be  full  far  from  any  such  intention;  for 
Diomede  now  brought  aU  his  skill  into  play,  to 
entice  Cressida  into  his  net.  On  the  tenth  day, 
Diomede,  "  as  fresh  as  branch  in  May,"  came 
to  the  tent  of  Cressida,  feigning  business  with 
Calchas, 

Cressfde,  at  shorte  wordes  '  for  to  tell, 
■Welcomed  him,  and  down  by  her  tiim  set, 
And  he  was  eath  enough  to  make  dwell ;  ^ 
And  after  this,  withoute  longe  let,' 
The  spices  and  the  wine  men  forth  him  fet,^' 
And  forth  they  speak  of  this  and  that  y-fere,'^ 
As  friendes  do,  of  which  some  shall  ye  hear. 

He  gan  first  fallen  of  the  war  in  speech 
Between  them  and  the  folk  of  Troye  town. 
And  of  the  siege  he  gan  eke  her  beseech 
To  teU  him  what  was  her  opiniotin ;  ' 

From  that  demand  he  so  descended  dowTi 
To  aske  her,  if  that  her  strange  thought 
The  Greekes'  guise,'''  and  workes   that  they 
wrought. 

And  why  her  father  tarried  ^^  so  long 
To  wedde  her  unto  some  worthy  wight. 
Cressida,  that  was  in  her  paines  strong 
For  love  of  Troilus,  her  owen  knight. 
So  f arforth  as  she  cunning  "  had  or  might, 
Answer'd  him  then ;  but,  as  for  his  intent,'^ 
It  seemed  not  she  wiste  '*  what  he  meant. 

But  natheless  this  Uke  "  Diomede 
Gan  in  himself  assure, '°  and  thus  he  said ; 
"  If  I  aright  have  taken  on  you  heed,^ 
Me  thinketh  thus,  O  lady  mine  Cresside, 
That  since  I  first  hand  on  your  bridle  laid, 
When  ye  out  came  of  Troye  by  the  morrow, 
Ne  might  I  never  see  you  but  in  sorrow, 

"  I  cannot  say  what  may  the  cause  be. 
But  if  for  love  of  some  Trojan  it  were ; 
■The  which  right  sore  would  a-thinke  ■mm,'"' 
That  ye  for  any  wight  that  dwelleth  there 

11  Together,  12  Jashion. 

13  Delayed.  14  Ability. 

16  Purpose.  16  Knew. 

17  Same.  ,     is  Grow  confident. 

19  If  I  have  observed  you  aright. 

20  Which  it  would  much  pain  me  to  think. 
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Should  [ever]  spill  ^  a  quarter  of  a  tear. 

Or  piteously  yoviraelf e  ao  beguile ;  ^ 

For  dreadeless  ^  it  is  not  worth  the  while. 

"  The  folk  of  Troy,  as  who  saith,  all  and  some 
In  prison  be,  as  ye  yourselfe  see  ; 
From  thencS  shall  not  one  alive  come 
For  all  the  gold  betwixta  sun  and  sea ; 
Truste  this  well,  and  understande  me ; 
There  shall  not  one  to  mercy  go  alive, 
All*  were  he  lord  of  worldes  twice  five. 

"  What  will  ye  more,  lovesome  lady  deajc? 
Let  Troy  and  Trojan  from  your  hearts  pace ; 
Drive  out  that  bitter  hope,  and  malce  good  cheer. 
And  call  again  the  beauty  of  your  face. 
That  ye  with  salte  teares  so  deface  ; 
For  Ihroy  is  brought  into  such  jeopardy, 
That  it  to  save  is  now  no  remedy. 

"  And  thinks  weU,  ye  shall  in  Greekgs  find 
A  love  more  perfect,  ere  that  it  be  night. 
Than  any  Trojan  is,  and  more  kind. 
And  better  you  to  serve  will  do  his  might ; 
And,  if  ye  vouchesafe,  my  lady  bright, 
I  will  be  he,  to  serve  you,  myaelve, — 
Tea,  lever  ?  than  be  a  lord  of  Greekes  twelve ! " 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  to  waxe  red, 
And  in  his  speech  a  little  while  he  quoke,^ 
And  cast  aside  a  little  with  his  head. 
And  stint  a  while  ;  and  afterward  he  woke. 
And  soberly  on  her  he  threw  his  look, 
And  said,  "  I  am,  albeit  to  you  no  joy. 
As  gentle  ^  man  as  any  wight  in  Troy. 

"But,  hearte  mine!   since  that  I  am  your 
man,^ 
And  be  '  the  first  of  whom  I  seeke  grace. 
To  serve  you  as  heartily  as  I  can. 
And  ever  shall,  while  I  to  live  have  space. 
So,  ere  that  I  depart  out  of  this  place, 
Ye  will  me  grante  that  I  may,  to-morrow. 
At  better  leisure,  telle  you  my  sorrow." 

Why  should  I  tell  his  wordes  that  he  said  ? 
He  spake  enough  for  one  day  at  the  meat ;  i" 
It  proveth  well  he  spake  eo,  that  Cresseide 
Granted  upon  the  morrow,  at  his  request. 
Farther  to  apeakS  with  him,  at  the  least. 
So  tlmt  he  would  not  speak  of  such  matt6re ; 
And  thus  she  said  to  him,  as  ye  may  hear : 

As  she  that  had  her  heart  on  Troilus 
So  fasts  set,  that  none  might  it  arace  •,^ 
And  strangely  ^  she  spake,  anil  saidS  thus ; 
"  O  Diomede !  I  love  that  iike  place 
Where  I  was  bom;  and  Jovis,  for  his  grace. 
Deliver  it  soon  of  all  that  doth  it  care !  ^ 
God,  for  thy  might,  so  leave  it "  well  to  fare ! " 


2  Deceive. 

4  Although. 

6  Quaked ;  trembled. 


1  Shed. 

3  nndonbtedly. 

5  Bather. 

1  High-bom. 

8  liegeihan,  subject  (in  love). 

'  That  is,  "  and  since  you  are,"  10  Most. 

U  Wieoch  away,  unroot  (Erench,  "anacher");  the 
opposite  of  "  enrace,"  to  root  in,  implant. 
^''  As  not  entertaining  his  suit  willingly. 
U  Of  all  that  afflicts  it,  that  causes  it  core  or  sorrow, 
u  Qrant  it,  give  it  leave. 


She  knows  that  the  Greeks  would  fain  wreak 
their  wrath  on  Troy,  if  they  might ;  but  that 
shall  never  befall:  she  knows  that  there  are 
Greeks  of  high  condition — though  as  worthy 
men  would  be  found  in  Troy :  and  she  knows 
that  Diomede  could  serve  his  lady  well. 

"  But,  as  to  speak  of  love,  y-wis,"  she  said, 
"  I  had  a  lord,  to  whom  I  wedded  was,'" 
He  whose  mine  heart  was  aU,  until  he  died ; 
And  other  love,  as  help  me  now  Fall&s, 
There  in  my  heart  nor  is,  nor  ever  was ; 
And  that  ye  be  of  noble  and  high  kindred, 
I  have  well  heard  it  tellen,  out  of  dread.'' 

"  And  that  doth''  me  to  have  so  great  a 
wonder 
That  ye  will  scomen  any  woman  so ; 
Eke,  God  wot,  love  and  I  be  far  asunder ; 
I  am  disposed  bet,  so  may  I  go,^^ 
Unto  my  death  to  plain  and  make  w6e ; 
What  I  shall  after  do  I  cannot  say, 
But  truSly  aa  yet  me  list  not  play." 

"  Mine  heart  is  now  in  tribulatio'fin  ; 
And  ye  in  armes  busy  be  by  day ; 
Hereafter,  when  ye  wonnen  have  the  town, 
Parauntre  ^o  then,  ao  aa  it  happen  may. 
That  when  I  aee  that  I  never  ere  sey,'' 
Then  will  I  work  that  I  never  ere  wrought ; 
Thia  word  to  you  enough  Bu£Saen  oug^t. 

"  To-morrow  eke  will  I  speak  with  you  fain,^ 
So  that  ye  touche  naught  of  this  mattgre ; 
And  when  you  Ustj  ye  may  come  here  again. 
And  ere  ye  go,  thus  much  I  say  you  here : 
Aa  help  me  Pallas,  with  her  haires  clear, 
If  that  I  should  of  any  Greek  have  ruth. 
It  shoulde  be  yourselfe,  by  my  truth ! 

"  I  say  not  therefore  that  I  will  you  love ; 
Nor  say  not  nay  ;^  but,  in  oonclusiolin, 
I  meane  well,  by  God  that  sits  above  ! " 
And  therewithal  she  cast  her  eyen  down, 
And  gan  to  sigh,  and  aaid ;  "  O  Troye  town  ! 
Yet  bid^  I  God,  in  quiet  and  in  rest 
I  may  you  see,  or  do  my  hearte  brest  l''^'' 

But  in  eflfeot,  and  shortly  for  to  say. 
This  Diomede  all  freshly  new  again 
Gan  preaaen  on,  and  fast  her  mercy  pray ; 
And  after  thia,  the  soothe  for  to  sayn, 
Her  glove  he  took,  of  which  he  was  full  fain. 
And  finally,  when  it  was  waxen  eve. 
And  all  was  well,  he  rose  and  took  his  leave. 

Oreaaida  retired  to  rest 

Returning  in  her  soul  ay  up  and  down 
i;he  wordSs  of  this  sudden  Diomede,'* 
His  great  estate,^  the  peril  of  the  town. 
And  that  she  was  alone,  and  hadde  need 
Of  friendes'  help  ;  and  thus  began  to  dread 

15  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  beginning  df  the 
flrat  bool£,  Cressida  is  introduced  to  us  aa  a  widow. 

16  Doubt.    17  Causeth.     18  So  may  I  fare  or  prosper. 
19  1  am  not  disposed  for  sport. 

so  Peradventure.  ''■^  Saw  before. 

22  ■Willingly,  ^  Nor  say  I  that  I  will  not, 

24  Pray.  25  Cause  my  heart  to  break, 

26  Diomede  is  called  "  sudden,"  for  the  unexpected- 
ness of  his  assault  on  Oressida's  heart — or,  perhaps,  for 
the  abrupt  abandonment  of  his  indifference  to  love. 
2?  Bank, 
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The  causes  why,  the  soot&e  for  to  tell, 

That  she  tbok  fully  the  purpose  for  to  dwell.^ 

The  morrow  c&me,  and,  ghostly^  for  to  speak. 
This  Diomede  is  come  unto  Cresseide ; 
And  shortly,  lest  that  ye  my  talS  break, 
So  well  he  for  himselfe  spake  and  said. 
That  all  her  sighes  sore  adown  he  laid ; 
And  finally,  the  soothe  for  to  sayn, 
He  refte  her  the  great  ^  of  all  her  pain. 

And  after  this,  the  story  telleth'us 
That  she  him  gave  the  faire  baye  steed 
The  which  she  ones  won  of  Troilus ;  . 
And  eke  a  brooch  (and  that  was  little  need) 
That  Troilus'  was,  she  gave  this  Diomede  ; 
And  eke,  the  bet  from  sorrow  him  to  relieve, 
She  made  him  wear  a  pensel  *  of  her  sleeve. 

I  find  eke  in  the  story  elleswhere,  ' 

When  through  the  body  hurt  was  Diomede 
By  Troilus,  she  wept  many  a  tear, 
"Wlien  that  'she  saw  his  wide  woundes  bleed. 
And  that  she  took  to  keepg  ^  him  good  heed, 
And,  for  to  heal  him  of  his  sorrow's  smart. 
Men  say,  I  n'ot,^  that  she  gave  him  her  heart. 

And  yet,  when  pity  had  thus  completed  the 
triumph  of  inconstancy,  she  made  bitter  moan 
over  her  falseness  to  one  of  the  noblest  and 
worthiest  men  that  ever  was ;  but  it  was  now 
too  late  to  repent,  and  at  all  events  she  resolved 
that  she  would  be  true  to  Diomede — all  the 
while  weeping  for  pity  of  the  absent  Troilus,  to 
whom  she  wished  every  happiness.  The  tenth 
day,  meantime,  had  barely  dawned,  when  Troilus, 
accompanied  by  Fandarus,  took  his  stand  on 
the  walls,  to  watch  for  the  return  of  Cressida. 
Till  noon  they  stood,  thinking  that  every  comer 
from  afar  was  she ;  then  Troilus  said  that  doubt- 
less her  old  father  bore  the  parting  ill,  and  had 
detained  her  till  after  dinner ;  so  they  went  to 
dine,  and  returned  to  their  vain  observation  on 
the  walls.  Troilus  invented  all  kinds  of  ex- 
planations for  his  mistress's  delay;  now,  her 
father  would  not  let  her  go  till  eve ;  now,  she 
would  ride  quietly  into  the  town  after  nightfall, 
not  to  be  observed ;  now,  he  must  have  mistaken 
the  day.  For  five  or  six  days  he  watched,  stiU 
in  vain,  and  with  decreasing  hope.  Gradually 
his  strength  decayed,  until  he  could  walk  only 
with  a  staff ;  answering  the  wondering  inquiries 
of  his  friends,  by  saying  that  he  had  a  grievous 
malady  about  his  heart.  One  day  he  dreamed 
that  in  a  forest  he  saw  Cressida  in  the  embrace  of  a 
boar;  and  he  had  no  longer  doubt  of  her  falsehood. 
Fandarus,  however,  explained  away  the  dream 
to  mean  merely  that  Cressida  was  detained  by 
her  fajiher,  who- might  be  at  the  point  of  death ; 
and  he  counselled  the  disconsolate  lover  to  write 
a  letter,  by  which  he  might  perhaps  get  at  the 

1  To  remain  among  the  Greeks.  2  plainly. 

3  Took  away  from  her  great  part ;  relieved  her. 

*  A  pennon  or  pendant;  Trench,  "penoncel."  It 
was  the  custom  in  chivabric  times  for  a  knight  to  wear, 
on  days  of  tournament  or  in  battle,  some  such  token  of 
his  lady's  favour,  or  badge  of  his  seiTice  to  her. 

5  Tend,  care  for. 

6  I  know  not  (whether  truly  or  not). 

7  Which  he  found  but  groundless  promises. 


truth.  Troilus  complied,  entreating  from  his 
mistress,  at  the  least,  a  "letter  of  hope;"  and 
the  lady  answered,  that  she  could  not  come  now, 
but  would  so  soon  as  she  might ;  at  the  same 
time  "making  him  great  feast,"  and  swearing 
that  she  loved  him  best—"  of  which  he  found 
but  bottomless  behest."  '  Day  by  day  increased 
the  woe  of  Troilus;  he  laid  himself  in  bed, 
neither  eating,  nor  drinking,  nor  sleeping,  nor 
speaking,  almost  distracted  by  the  thought  of 
Cressida's  unkindness.  He  related  his  dream 
to  his  sister  Cassandra,  who  told  him  that  the 
boar  betokened  Dioinede,  and  that,  wheresoever 
his  lady  was,  Diomede  certainly  had  her  heart, 
and  she  was  his :  "  weep  if  thou  wilt;  or  leave, 
for,  out  61  doubt,  this  Diomede  is  in,  and  thou 
art  out."  Troilus,  enraged,  refused  to  believe 
Cassandra's  interpretation ;  as  well,  he  cried, 
might  such  a  story  be  credited  of  Alcestis,  who 
devoted  her  life  for  her  husband ;  and  in  his 
wrath  he  started  from  bed,  "  as  though  all  whole 
had  bim  y-made  a  leach," ^  resolving  to  find  out 
the  truth  at  all  hazards.  The  death  of  Hector 
meanwhile  enhanced  the  sorrow  which  he  en- 
dured; but  he  found  time  to  write  often  to 
Cressida,  beseeching  her  to  come  again  and  hold 
her  truth ;  tiU  one  day  his  false  mistress,  out  of 
pity,  wrote  him  again,  in  these  terms : 

"  Cupide's  son,  ensample  of  goodlihead,' 

0  sword  of  knighthood,  source  of  gentleness !  ^ 
How  might  a  wight  in  torment  and  in  dread. 
And  healeless,'"  you  send  as  yet  gladness  ? 

1  hearteless,  I  sick,  I  in  distress  ? 

Since  ye  with  me,  nor  I  with  you,,  may  deal, 
You  neither  send  I  may  nor  heart  nor  heal. 

"Your  letters  full,  the  paper  all  y-plainted,^ 
Commoved  have  mine  heart's  pit^ ; 
I  have  eke  seen  with  teares  all  depainted 
Your  letter,  and  how  ye  require  me  . 
To  come  again ;  the  which  yet  may  not  be ; 
But  why,  lest  that  this  letter  founden  were. 
No  menti6n  I  make  now  for  fear. 

"  Grievous  to  me,  God  wot,  is  your  unrest, 
Your  haste,"'^  and  that  the  goddSs'  ordinance 
It  seemeth  not  ye  take  as  for  the  best ; 
Nor  other  thing  is  in  your  r^memb^&nce, 
As  thinketh  me,  but  only  your  pleas&nce  ; 
But  be  not  wroth,  and  that  I  you  beseech. 
For  that  I  tarry  is  all  for  wicked  speech.^ 

' '  For  I  have  heard  well  morS  than  I  wend  l* 
Touching  us  two,  how  thinges  have  stood, 
"Which  I  shall  with  dissimuling  amend ; 
And,  be  not  wroth,  I  have  eke  understood 
How  ye  ne  do  but  holde  me  on  hand ;  ^^ 
But  now  no  force,  ^'  I  cannot  in  you  guess 
But  alls  truth  and  allg  gentleness. 

8  Physician.  '  9  Beauty,  excellence. 

10  Bevoid  of  health. 

11  Covered  with  complainings. 

12  Impatience. 

13  She  excuses  herself  by  saying  that  she  stays  to 
avoid  or  silence  malicious  gossip  about  tlieir  love. 

14  Weened,  thought. 

16  She  has  been  told  that  Troilus  is  deceiving  her. 
16  No  matter  (for  such  tales). 
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"  Comen  I  will,  but  yet  in  such  disjoint  ^ 
I  stande  now,  that  what  year  or  what  day 
That  this  shall  be,  that  can  I  not  appoint ; 
But  in  efltect  I  pray  you,  as  I  may, 
Por  your  good  word  and  for  your  friendship  ay ; 
For  tru61y,  while  that  my  lite  may  dure, 
As  for  a  friend,  ye  may  in  me  assure.^ 

"  Yet'  pray  I  you,  on  evil  ye  not  tsike  • 
That  it  is  short,  which  that  I  to  you  write  ; 
I  dare  not,  where  I  am,  well  letters  make ; 
Nor  never  yet  ne  could  I  well  endite ; 
Eke  great  eSect  men  write  in  place  lite ;  ^ 
Th'  intent  °  is  all,  and  not  the  letter's  space ; 
And  fare  now  well,  God  have  you  in  his  grace ! 
"  La  Vostre  C." 

Though  he  found  this  letter  "all  strange," 
and  thought  it  like  "a  kalendgs  of  change,"' 
Troilus  could  not  believe  his  lady  so  cruel  as 
to  forsake  him ;  but  he  was  put  out  of  all  doubt, 
one  day  that,  as  he  stood  in  suspicion  and  melan- 
choly, he  saw  a  "  coat-armour  "  borne  along  the 
street,  in  token  of  victory,  before  Deiphobus  his 
trother.  Deiphobus  had  won  it  from  Diomede 
in  battle  that  day ;  and  Troilus,  examining  it 
out  of  curiosity,  found  within  the  collar  a  brooch 
which  he  had  given  to  Cressida  on  the  morning 
she  left  Troy,  and  which  she  had  pledged  her 
faith  to  keep  for  ever  in  remembrance  of  his 
sorrow  and  of  him.  At  this  fatal  discovery  of 
his  lady's  untruth. 

Great  was  the  sorrow  and  plaint  of  Troilus ; 
But  forth  her  course  Forttoe  ay  gan  to  hold; 
Cressida  loVd  the  son  of  Tydeus, 
And  Troilus  must  weep  in  cargs  cold. 
Such  is  the  world,  whoso  it  can  behold ! 
In  each  estate  is  little  heart&'s  rest ; 
God  lend  8  us  each  to  take  it  for  the  best ! 

In  many  a  cruel  battle  Troilus  wrought  havoc 
among  the  Greeks,  and  often  he  exchanged  blows 
and  bitter  words  with  Diomede,  whom  he  always 
specially  sought ;  but  it  was  not  their  lot  that 
either  should  faU  by  the  other's  hand.  The 
poet's  purpose,  however,  he  tells  us,  is  to  relate, 
not  the  warlike  deeds  of  Troilus,  which  Dares 
has  fully  told,  but  his  love-fortunes  : 

Beseeching  ev'ry  lady  bright  of  hue, 
And  ev'ry  gentle  woman,  what  she  be,' 
Albeit  that  Cressida  was  untrue. 
That  for  that  guilt  ye  be  not  wroth  with  me ; 
Te  may  her  guilt  in  other  bookes  see  ; 
And  gladder  I  would  writen,  if  you  lest. 
Of  Penelope's  truth,  and  good  Alceste. 

Nor  say  I  not  this  only  aU  for  men, 

1  Jeopardy,  critical  position. 

2  Depend  on  me. 

3  Moreover.  *  Do  not  take  it  ill. 

5  Men  write  great  matter  in  little  space. 

6  Meaning. 

7  The  Eoman  kalends  were  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  when  a  change  of  weather  was  usually  ex- 
pected. ^  Grant.  9  Whatsoever  she  be. 

10  Be  envious  of  no  poetry  ^of  others).  Maker,  and 
making,  words  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  signify  the 
compofier  and  the  composition  of  poetry,  correspond 
exactly  with  the  Greek  TroirjTiis  and  TOirilM,  from 
:iroiea,  I  make. 

n  Beseech. 


But  most  for  women  that  betrayed  be 
Through  falsS  folk   (God  give  them   sorrow. 

Amen!) 
That  with  their  gi'eatB  wit  and  subtilty 
Betrays  you  ;  and  this  commoveth  me 
To  speak ;  and  in  efiect  you  all  I  pray, 
Beware  of  men,  and  hearken  what  I  say. 

Go,  little  book,  go,  little  tragedy ! 
There  God  my  maker,  yet  ere  that  I  die. 
So  send  me  might  to  make  some  comedy ! 
But,  little  book,  no  making  thou  env^,'" 
But  subject  be  unto  all  poes;f ; 
And  kiss  the  steps,  where  as  thou  seest  space. 
Of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Homer,  Lucan,  Stace. 

And,  for  there  is  so  great  diversity 
In  English,  and  in  writing  of  our  tongue, 
So  pray  I  God,  that  none  miswrite  thee. 
Nor  thee  mismetre,  for  default  of  tongue ! 
And  read  whereso  thou  be,  or  elles  sung. 
That  thou  be  understanden,  God  I  'seech  !  ^ 
But  yet  to  purpose  of  my  rather  speech.^ 

The  wrath,  as  I  began  you  for  to  say, 
Of  Troilus  the  Greekes  boughte  dear ; 
For  thousandgs  his  handes  made  dey,^ 
As  he  that  was  withouten  any  peer. 
Save  in  his  time  Hector,  as  I  can  hear ; 
But,  well-away !  save  only  Godde's  wUl, 
Dispiteously  him  slew  the  fierce  Achill'. 

And  when  that  he  was  slain  in  this  mannSre, 
His  Ughtg  ghost "  f uU  blissfully  is  went  ^ 
TTp  to  the  hollowness  of  the  seventh  sphere. 
In  converse  ^*  leaving  ev'ry  element ; 
And  there  he  saw,  with  f  uU  advisement,^' 
Th'  erratic  starres  heark'ning  harmony. 
With  soundes  full  of  heaVnly  melody. 

And  down  from  thennes  fast  he  gan  advise  ^ 
This  little  spot  of  earth,  that  with  the  sea 
Embraced  is ;  and  fuUy  gan  despise 
This  wretched  world,  and  held  all  vanity. 
To  r&pect  of  the  plein  felicity  i' 
That  is  in  heav'n  above  ;  and,  at  the  last, 
Where  he  was  slain  his  looking  down  he  cast. 

And  in  himself  he  laugh'd  right  at  the  woe 
Of  them  that  wepte  for  his  death  so  fast ; 
And  damned  ^''  all  ouv  works,  that  follow  so 
The  blinds  lust,  the  which  that  may  not  last. 
And  shoulden^'  all  our  heart  on  heaven  oast ; 
And  forth  he  wente,  shortly  for  to  tell, 
Where  as  Mercury  sorted  ^  Mm  to  dwell. 

Such  fine  ^  hath,  lo !  this  Troilus  for  love ! 
Such  fine  hath  all  his  greate  worthiness ! 
Such  fine  hath  his  estate  royal  above  !  ^ 

12  My  earlier,  former  subject;  "rather"  is  the  com- 
parative of  the  old  adjective  "rath,"  early. 

13  Made  to  die.  "  Spirit.  15  Gone. 

16  Passing  up  through  the  hollowness  or  concavity  of 
the  spheres,  which  all  revolve  round  each  other  and  are 
all  contained  by  God  (see  note  11,  page  217),  the  soul 
of  Troilus,  looking  downward,  beholds  the  converse  or 
convex  side  of  the  spheres  which  it  has  traversed. 

17  Clear  observation  or  understanding. 

18  Consider,  look  upon. 

19  In  comparison  with  the  full  felicity. 

20  Condemned.  21  While  we  should. 

22  Allotted ;  from  Latin,  "  sors,"  lot,  fortune. 

23  End.  24  His  exalted  royal  rank. ' 

S 
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Such  fine  his  lust,^  sncli  fine  hath  his  nohless ! 
Such  fine  hath  false  worlde's  brittlenesa  ! ' 
And  thna  began  his  loving  of  Cresside, 
As  I  have  told;  and  in  this  iriae  he  died. 

O  yonng  and  freshS  folte,  he  or  she," 
In  Trhich  that  love  upgroweth  with  your  age, 
Bepaire  home  from  worldly  vanity, 
And  of  yonr  heart  npcaste  the  visage  * 
To  thiUcS  '  God,  that  after  his  imSge 
You  made,  and  think  that  all  is  hut  a  fair. 
This  world  that  passeth  soon,  as  flowers  fair ! 

And  love  Him,  the  which  that,'right  for  love, 
Upon  a  cross,  our  soulSs  for  to  bey,' 
First  starf/  and  rose,  and  sits  in  heav'n  above ; 
For  he  wiU  falsS  ^  no  wight,  dare  I  say, 
That  will  his  heart  all  wholly  on  him  lay ; 
And  since  he  best  to  love  is,  and  most  meek, 
What  needeth  feigned  loves  for  to  seek? 

Lo  !  here  of  paynims®  cursed  olde  rites  ! 
Lo !  here  what  aU  their  goddes  may  avail ! 
Lo !  here  this  wretched  worlde's  appetites ! 
Iio  !  here  the  fine  and  guerdon  for  trav^,'° 


Of  Jove,  Apollo,  Mars,  and  such  rascaiUe !  '°- 
Lo !  here  the  form  of  olde  olerkSs'  speech. 
In  poetry,  if  ye  their  bookes  seech ! " 

V Envoy  of  Chancer. 

O  moral  Gower !  ^  this  book  I  direct 
To  thee,  and  to  the  phUosophicaJ  Strode," 
To  vouchesafe,  where  need  is,  to  correct. 
Of  your  benignities  and  zealSs  good. 
And  to  that  soothfast  Christ  that  starf  onrood,^' 
With  all  my  heart,  of  mercy  ever  I  pray. 
And  to  the  Lord  right  laius  I  speak  and  say : 

"  Thou  One,  and  Two,  and  Three,  etem  on 
live,!' 
That  reignest  ay  in  Three,  and  Two,  and  One, 
Unciroumscrib'd,  and  all  may'st  oircumacrive,!' 
From  visible  and  invisible  f  one  ^ 
Defend  us  in  thy  mercy  ev'ry  one ; 
So  make  us,  Jesus,  for  thy  mercy  dign,™ 
For  love  of  Maid  and  Mather  thine  benign ! " 

HxpUcit  IJiber  Troili  et  Cresseidit. 
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[This  pretty  allegory,  or  rather  conceit,  containing  one  or  two  passages  that  for  vividness  and 
for  delicacy  yield  to  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  Chaucer's  poetry,  had  never  been  printed 
before  the  year  1597,  when  it  was  included  in  the  edition  of  Speght.  Before  that  date,  indeed, 
a  Dream  of  Chaucer  had  been  printed  j  but  the  poem  so  described  was  in  reality  "  The  Book 
of  the  Duchess ;  or  the  Death  of  Blanche,  Duchess  of  Lancaster" — ^which  is  not  included 
in  the  present  edition.  Speght  says  that  *'  This  Dream,  devised  by  Chaucer,  seemeth  to  be 
a  covert  report  of  the  marriage  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  King's  son,  with  Blanche,  the  daughter 
of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster  ;  who  after  long  love  (during  the  time  whereof  the  poet  feigneth 
them  to  be  dead)  were  in  the  end,  by  consent  of  friends,  happily  married ;  figured  by  a 
bird  bringing  in  his  bill  an  herb,  which  restored  them  to  life  again.  Here  also  is  showed 
Chaucer's  match  with  a  certain  gentlewoman,  who,  although  she  was  a  stranger,  was,  not- 
withstanding, so  well  liked  and  loved  of  the  Lady  Blanche  and  her  Lord,  as  Chaucer  himself 
also  was,  that  gladly  they  concluded  a  marriage  between  them."  John  of  Gaunt,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  and  whUe  yet  Earl  of  Eichmond,  was  married  to  the  Lady  Blanche  at  Beading 
in  May  1359 ;  Chaucer,  then  a  prisoner  in  France,  probably  did  not  return  to  England  till 
peace  was  concluded  in  the  following  year ;  so  that  his  marriage  to  FbiTippa  Eoet,  the  sister 
of  the  Duchess  Blanche's  favourite  attendant  Katharine  Eoet,  could  not  have  taken  place 
till  some  time  after  that  of  the  Duke.  In  the  poem,  it  is  represented  to  have  immediately 
followed ;  but  no  consequence  need  be  attached  to  that  statement.  Enough  that  it  followed 
at  no  great  interval  of  time ;  and  that  the  intimate  relations  which  Chaucer  had  already 
begun  to  form  with  John  of  Gaunt,  might  well  warrant  him  in  writing  this  poem  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Duke's  marriage,  and  in  weaving  his  own  love-fortunes  with  those  of  the' 
principal  figures.    In  the  necessary  abridgement  of  the  poem  for  the  present  edition,  the 

12  Seek,  search. 

18  John  Gower,  the  poet,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Chaucer's ;  author,  among  other  works,  of  the  "  Oon- 
fesslo  Amantis."    See  note  9,  page  61. 

14  Strode  was  an  eminent  scholar  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  tutor  to  Chaucer's  son  Lewis, 

15  Died  on  cross.  16  Eternally  living. 

17  Yet  able  to  circumscribe  or  comprehend  alL 

18  Foes.  19  Worthy  of  thy  mercy. 


1  Measure.  2  Fickleness,  instability. 

3  Of  either  sex. 

*  "  lift  up  the  countenance  of  your  heart.", 

6  That.  6  Buy,  redeem. 

7  Died.  S  Deceive,  fail. 

9  Pagans.  lo  !rhe  end  and  reward  for  labour. 

11  "AndaU  that  rabble;"  French,  "raoaille"— amob 
or  multitude,  the  riff-raif';  so  Spencer  speaks  of  the 
"rascal  routs  "  of  inferior  combatants. 
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subsidiaocy  branch  of  the  allegory,  relating  to  the  poet's  own  love  affair,  has  been  bo  far  as 
possible  separated  from  the  main  branch,  which  shadows  forth  the  fortunes  of  John  and 
Blanche.  The  poem,  in  full,  oontaiBS,  with  an  "  Envoy"  arbitrarily  appended,  2233  linea ; 
of  which  510  are  given  here.] 


When  Flora,  the  queen  of  pleastoce. 

Had  wholly  aohiev'd  the  obfiisfcnce^ 

Of  the  fresh  and  the  new  seas6n. 

Thorough  eVry  regi6n ; 

And  with  her  mantle  whole  covert 

What  winter  had  made  discovert,* — 

On  a  May  night,  the  poet  lay  alone,  thinking 

of  his  lady,  and  ajl  her  beauty;  and,  falling 

asleep,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  in  an  island 

Where  w»U,  and  gate,  was  all  of  glass. 

And  so  was  closed  round  about, 

That  leaveless  '  none  came  in  nor  out ; 

Uncouth  and  strange  to  behold ; 

For  ev'ry  gate,  of  fine  gold, 

A  thousand  fanes,^  ay  turning, 

Entuned°  had,  and  birds  singing 

Diversely,  on  each  fane  a  pair. 

With  open  mouth,  against  the  air ;' 

And  of  a  suit '  were  aU  the  tow'rs, 

Subtaiy  oarven  after  ^  flow'ra 

Of  lincouth  colours,  during  ay. 

That  never  be  none  seen  in  May, 

With  many  a  small  turret  high ; 

But  man  alive  I  could  not  sigh,' 

Nor  creattires,  save  ladies  play,^" 

Which  werS  such  of  their  array. 

That,  as  me  thought,  of  goodlihead" 

They  passed  all,  and  womanhead. 

For  to  behold  them  dance  and  sing, 

It  seemed  like  none  earthly  thing ; 

And  all  were  of  the  same  age,  save  one ;  who 
was  advanced  in  years,  though  no  less  gay  in 
demeanour  than  the  rest.  While  he  stood  ad- 
miring the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  place, 
and  the  fairness  of  the  ladies,  which  had  the 
notable  gift  of  enduring  unimpaired  till  death, 
the  poet  was  accosted  by  the  old  lady,  to  whom 
he  had  to  yield  himself  prisoner ;  because  the 
ordinance  of  the  isle  was,  that  no  man  should 
dweU  there ;  and  the  ladies'  fear  of  breaking 
the  law  was  enhanced  by  the  temporary  absence 
of  their  queen  from  the  realm.  Just  at  this 
moment  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  queen  came ; 
all  the  ladies  hastened  to  meet  her ;  and  soon 
the  poet  saw  her  approach — ^but  id  her  com- 
pany his  mistress,  wearing  the  same  garb,  and 
a  seemly  knight.  All  the  ladies  wondered 
greatly  at  this ;  and  the  queen  explained  : 

"  My  sisters,  how  it  hath  befall,^^ 
I  trow  ye  know  it  one  and  all, 

1  Won  the  obedience,  made  subject  to  her. 

2  Wholly  covered  that  which  winter  had  stripped— 
that  is,  the  earth. 

3  Without  permission.         *  Vanes,  weathercocks. 

5  Oontrived  so  as  to  emit  a  musical  sound  ;  attuned. 

6  Meeting  the  wind,  so  that  it  entered  their  open 
mouths,  and  by  some  mechanism  produced  the  musical 
sound. 

7  Of  the  same  plan.  8  Carved  to  represent. 
9  gee.                                  "^^  Sporting  themselves. 

11  For  comeliness. 


That  of  long  time  here  have  I  been 

Within  this  isle  biding  as  queen. 

Living  at  ease,  that  never  wight 

More  perfect  joyS  have  not  might ; 

And  to  you  been  of  governance 

Such  as  you  found  in  whole  pleaeiince," 

In  every  thing  as  ye  know. 

After  our  custom  and  our  law ; 

Which  how  they  firste  founded  were, 

I  trow  ye  wot  all  the  mann^re. 

And  who  the  queen  is  of  this  isle, — 

As  I  have  been  this  longe  while, — 

Each  seven  years  must,  of  us&ge, 

Visit  the  heav'nly  hermitage. 

Which  on  a  rock  so  highe  stands. 

In  a  strange  sea,  out  from  all  lands, 

That  for  to  make  the  pilgrimage 

Is  call'd  a  perilous  voydge ; 

For  if  the  wind  be  not  good  friend, 

The  journey  dureth  to  the  end 

Of  him  which  that  it  undertakes ; 

Of  twenty  thousand  not  one  scapes. 

Upon  which  rock  groweth  a  tree. 

That  certain  years  bears  apples  three ; 

Which  three  apples  whoso  may  have. 

Is  from  all  displeasSnce  "  y-save  '^ 

That  in  the  seven  years  may  fall ; 

This  wot  you  well,  both  one  and  all. 

For  the  first  apple  and  the  hert,!' 

Which  groweth  unto  you  the  next. 

Hath  three  virtues  notable. 

And  keepeth  youth  ay  durable. 

Beauty,  and  looks,  ever-in-one,i' 

And  is  the  best  of  ev'ry  one. 

The  second  apple,  red  and  green. 

Only  with  lookes  of  your  eyne, 

Tou  nourishes  in  great  pleasance. 

Better  than  partridge  or  fesaunce,^' 

And  feedeth  ev'ry  living  wight 

Pleasantly,  only  with  the  sight. 

And  the  third  apple  of  the  three. 

Which  groweth  lowest  on  the  tree. 

Whoso  it  beareth  may  not  faili' 

That  2°  to  his  pleasance  may  avail. 

So  your  pleasure  and  beauty  rich, 

Tour  during  youth  ever  y-lich,^i 

Tour  truth,  your  cunning,^  and  your  weal. 

Hath  flower'd  ay,  and  your  good  heal. 

Without  sickness  or  displeas&nce. 

Or  thing  that  to  you  was  noyS,nce.^ 

So  that  you  have  as  goddesses 

15  BefoUen. 

13  That  is,  "and  have  governed  you  in  a  mannerwhich 
you  have  foimd  wholly  pleasant." 

14  Pain,  unpleasantness.  i^  Safe.    ■ 

16  Highest;  from  "high,"  as  "next"  trom  "nigh." 
Compare  the  sounds  of  the  German,  "  hSohst,"  highest, 
and  "  nachst,"  next. 

17  Continually.  '8  Pheasant. 
19  Miss,  fail  to  obtain.  ^  That  which. 
21  Alike.  22  Knowledge. 
23  Offence,  injury. 
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lived  above  all  princesses. 

Kow  is  befall'n,  as  ye  may  see  ; 

To  gather  these  said  apples  three, 

I  have  not  f ail'd,  against  the  day. 

Thitherward  to  take  the  way, 

Weening  to  speed '  as  I  had  oft. 

But  when  I  came,  I  found  aloft 

My  slater,  which  that  here  stands. 

Having  those  apples  in  her  hands, 

Advising  °  them,  and  nothing  said. 

But  look'd  as  she  were  well  apaid ; ' 

And  as  I  stood  her  to  behold, 

Thinking  how  my  joys  were  cold, 

Since  I  these  apples  have  not  might,* 

Even  with  that  so  came  this  knight. 

And  in  his  arms,  of  me  unware. 

Me  took,  and  to  his  ship  me  bare. 

And  said,  though  him  I  ne'er  had  seen, 

Tet  had  I  long  his  lady  been ; 

Wherefore  I  shoulde  with  him  wend. 

And  he  would,  to  his  life's  end. 

My  servant  be ;  and  gan  to  sing. 

As  one  that  had  won  a  rich  thing. 

Then  were  my  spirits  from  me  gone? 

So  suddenly  every  one. 

That  in  me  appear'd  but  death. 

For  I  felt  neither  life  nor  breath, 

Nor  good  nor  harme  none  I  knew, ' 

The  sudden  pain  me  was  so  new. 

That  had  not  the  hasty  grace  be  ^ 

Of  this  lady,  that  from  the  tree 

Of  her  gentleness  so  hied,* 

Me  to  comforten,  I  had  died ; 

And  of  her  three  apples  she  one 

Into  mine  hand  there  put  anon. 

Which  brought  again  my  mind  and  breath. 

And  me  recover'd  from  the  death. 

Wherefore  to  her  so  am  1  hold,' 

That  for  her  aU  things  do  I  wo'ld. 

For  she  was  leach  ^  of  all  my  smart. 

And  from  great  pain  so  quit'  my  heart. 

And  as  God  wot,  right  as  ye  hear. 

Me  to  comfdrt  with  friendly  cheer. 

She  did  her  prowess  and  her  might. 

And  truly  eke  so  did  this  knight, 

In  that  he  could  ;  and  often  said. 

That  of  my  woe  he  was  ill  paidj^" 

And  ours'd  the  ship  that  him  there  brought. 

The  mast,  the  master  that  it  wrought. 

And,  as  each  thing  must  have  an  end, 

My  sister  here,  our  bother  friend,^ 

Gan  with  her  words  so  womanly 

This  knight  entreat,  and  cunningly. 

For  mine  honofir  and  hers  als6. 

And  said  that  with  her  we  should  go 

Both  in  her  ship,  where  she  was  brought. 

Which  was  so  wonderfully  wrought, 

So  clean,  so  rich,  and  so  array'd, 

I  Expecting  to  succeed.    2  Regarding,  gazing  on. 
3  Well  satisfied.  4  Might  not  have. 

5  Had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  kindness. 

6  Hastened.  ^  Holden,  obliged. 
8  Physician.                      9  Delivered. 

10  Distressed,  ill-pleased  with  himself. 

II  "  Tour  brother  friend,"  is  the  common  reading ; 
but  the  phrase  has  no  apparent  applicability ;  and  per- 
haps the  better  reading  is  "our  bother  friend" — that 
is,  the  lady  who  has  proved  herself  a  friend  both  to  me 


That  we  were  both  content  and  paid ;" 
And  me  to  comfort  and  to  please. 
And  my  heart  for  to  put  at  ease, 
She  took  great  pain  in  little  while, 
And  thus  hath  brought  us  to  this  isle. 
As  ye  may  see ;  wherefore  each  one 
I  pray  you  thank  her  one  and  one. 
As  heartily  as  ye  can  devise, 
Or  imagine  in  any  wise." 

At  once  there  then  men  mighte  see'n, 
A  world  of  ladies  fall  on  kneen 
Before  my  lady, — 

Thanking  her,  and  placing  themselves  at  her 
commandment.  Then  the  queen  sent  the  aged 
lady  to  the  knight,  to  learn  of  him  why  he  had 
done  her  all  this  woe ;  and  when  the  messenger 
had  discharged  her  mission,  telling  the  knight 
that  in  the  general  opinion  he  had  done  amiss, 
he  fell  dovm  suddenly  as  if  dead  for  sorrow  and 
repentance.  Only  with  great  difficulty,  by  the 
queen  herself,  was  he  restored  to  consciousness 
and  comfort ;  but  though  she  spoke  kind  and 
hope-inspiring  words,  her  heart  was  not  in  her 
speech. 

For  her  intent  was,  to  his  barge 
Him  for  to  bring  against  the  eve, 
With  certain  ladies,  and  take  leave. 
And  pray  him,  of  his  gentleness. 
To  suffer  her  '^  thenceforth  in  peace. 
As  other  princes  had  before ; 
And  from  thenceforth,  for  evermore. 
She  would  him  worship  in  aU  wise 
That  gentlenesse  might  devise ; 
And  pain  her"  wholly  to  fulfil, 
In  honour,  his  pleasure  and  will. 

And  during  thus  this  knightS's  woe,— 
Presently  the  queen  and  other  mo', 
My  lady  and  many  another  wight,— 
Ten  thousand  shippes  at  a  sight 
I  saw  come  o'er  the  wavy  flood. 
With  sail  and  oar  ;  that,  as  I  stood 
Them  to  behold,  I  gan  marvail 
From  whom  might  come  so  many  a  sail } 
For,  since  the  time  that  I  was  born. 
Such  a  navy  therebefom 
Had  I  not  seen,  nor  so  array'd. 
That  for  the  sight  my  hearte  play'd 
Ay  to  and  fro  within  my  breast ; 
For  joy  long  was  ere  it  would  rest. 
For  there  were  sailes  full  of  flow'rs ;  '^ 
After,  castles  with  huge  toVrs," 
Seeming  f  uU  of  armes  bright, 
That  wond'roua  lusty  ^8  was  the  sight ; 
With  large  tops,  and  mastSs  long, 
Eichly  depaint'  and  rear'd  among.w 
At  certain  times  gan  repair 
SmaUe  birdes  down  from  the  air, 

and  to  you.  In  the  same  way,  Eeason,  in  Troilus' 
somoquy  on  the  impending  loss  of  his  mistress,  is  made, 
addressing  Troilus  and  Cressida,  to  speaks  of  "vour 
bother,"  or  "  bothe,"  love.  is  Satisfied 

™atis,tolet  her  dwell.  M  Make  her  utmost  efforts 
;15  (There  bemg)  present. 

16  Embroidered  with  flowers. 

17  High  embattled  poops  and  forecastles,  as  in  me- 
diiBVal  ships  of  war.  is  Pleasant 

19  Baised  among  them. 
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And  on  the  shippSa'  bounds  ^  about 
Sat  and  sang,  witli  voice  full  out. 
Ballads  and  b.ys  right  joyously, 
As  they  could  in  their  harmony. 

The  ladies  were  alarmed  and  sorrow-stricken 
at  sight  of  the  ships,  thinking  that  the  knight's 
companions  were  on  board ;  and  they  went  to- 
wards the  walls  of  the  isle,  to  shut  the  gates. 
But  it  was  Cupid  who  came ;  and  he  had  already 
landed,  and  marched  straight  to  the  place  where 
the  knight  lay.  Then  he  chid  the  queen  for  her 
unkindness  to  his  servant ;  shot  an  arrow  into 
her  heart ;  and  passed  tlirough  the  crowd,  until 
he  found  the  poet's  lady,  whom  he  saluted  and 
complimented,  urging  her  to  have  pity  on  him 
that  loved  her.  While  the  poet,  standing  apart, 
was  revolving  all  this  in  his  mind,  and  resolving 
truly  to  serve  his  lady,  he  saw  the  queen  ad- 
vance to  Cupid,  with  a  petition  in  which  she 
besought  forgiveness  of  past  offences,  and  pro- 
mised continual  and  zealous  service  till  her 
death.  Cupid  smiled,  and  said  that  he  would 
be  king  within  that  island,  his  new  conquest ; 
then,  after  long  conference  with  the  queen,  he 
called  a  council  for  the  morrow,  of  all  who  chose 
to  wear  his  colours.  In  the  morning,  such  was 
the  press  of  ladies,  that  scarcely  could  standing- 
room  be  found  in  all  the  plain.  Cupid  presided ; 
and  one  of  his  counsellors  addressed  the  mighty 
crowd,  promisiug  that  ere  his  departure  his  lord 
should  bring  to  an  agreement  aU  the  parties 
there  present.  Then  Cupid  gave  to  the  knight 
and  the  dreamer  each  his  lady ;  promised  his 
favour  to  aU  the  others  in  that  place  who  would 
truly  and  busily  serve  in  love ;  and  at  evening 
took  his  departure.  Next  morning,  having  de- 
clined the  proffered  sovereignty  of  the  island, 
the  poet's  mistress  also  embarked,  leaving  him 
behind ;  but  he  dashed  through  the  waves,  was 
drawn  on  board  her  ship  from  peril  of  death, 
and  graciously  received  into  his  lady's  lasting 
favour.  Here  the  poet  awakes,  finding  his 
cheeks  and  body  all  wet  with  tears ;  and,  re- 
moving into  another  chamber,  to  rest  more  in 
peace,  he  falls  asleep  anew,  and  continues  the 
dream.  Again  he  is  within  the  island,  where 
the  knight  and  all  the  ladies  are  assembled  on  a 
green,  and  it  is  resolved  by  the  assembly,  not 
only  that  the  knight  shall  be  their  king,  but 
that  every  lady  there  shall  be  wedded  also. 
It  is  determined  that  the  knight  shall  depart 
that  very  day,  and  return,  within  ten  days,  with 
such  a  host  of  Benedicts,  that  none  in  the  isle 
need  lack  husbands.  The  knight 
Anon  into  a  little  barge 
Brought  was,  late  against  an  eve. 
Where  of  all  he  took  his  leave. 
Which  bargg  was,  as  a  man  thought, 
After  ^  his  pleasure  to  him  brought ; 
The  queen  herself  accustom'd  ay 

1  Bulwarks.      ^  According  to.       3  Take  her  sporl. 

*  Budder.  *  Steerage. 

13  Compare  Spenser's  account  of  Phsedria's  barque, 
in  "  The  Faerie  Queen,"  canto  vi.  hook  ii.,  page  380 ; 
and,  mutatis  mutandis,  Chaucer's  description  of  the 
wpndroue  horse,  in  The  Squire's  Tale,  pages  116, 118. 


In  the  same  barge  to  play.' 

It  needed  neither  mast  nor  rother* 

(I  have  not  heard  of  such  another), 

Nor  master  for  the  governance :  ° 

It  sailed  by  thought  and  pleas&nce, 

Withoute  labour,  east  and  west ; 

All  was  one,  calm  or  tempest.* 

And  I  went  with,  at  his  request. 

And  was  the  first  pray'd  to  the  feast.' 

When  he  came  unto  his  countr;^. 

And  passed  had  the  wavy  sea, 

In  a  haven  deep  and  large 

He  left  his  rich  and  noble  barge, 

And  to  the  court,  shortly  to  tell, 

He  went,  where  he  was  wont  to  dwell, — 

And  was  gladly  received  as  king  by  the  estates 
of  the  land ;  for  duiing  his  absence  his  father, 
"  old,  and  wise,  and  hoar,"  had  died,  commend- 
ing to  their  fidelity  his  absent  son.  The  prince 
related  to  the  estates  his  journey,  and  his  success 
in  finding  the  princess  in  quest  of  whom  he  had 
gone  seven  years  before ;  and  said  that  he  must 
have  sixty  thousand  guests  at  his  marriage  feast. 
The  lords  gladly  guaranteed  the  number  within 
the  set  time;  but  afterwards  they  found  that 
fifteen  days  must  be  spent  in  the  necessary  pre- 
parations. Between  shame  and  sorrow,  the 
prince,  thus  compelled  to  break  his  faith,  took 
to  his  bed,  and,  in  wailing  and  self-reproach, 

— Endur'd  the  days  fifteen. 

Till  that  the  lords,  on  an  evene,' 

Him  came  and  told  they  ready  were, 

And  showed  in  few  wordes  there. 

How  and  what  wise  they  had  purvey'd 

For  his  estate,^  and  to  him  said. 

That  twenty  thousand  knights  of  name. 

And  forty  thousand  without  blame, 

Alle  come  of  noble  ligne  '■" 

Together  in  a  company 

Were  lodged  on  a  river's  side. 

Him  and  his  pleasure  there  t'  abide. 

The  prince  then  for  joy  uprose. 

And,  where  they  lodged  were,  he  goes, 

WithoutS  more,  that  same  night, 

And  there  his  supper  made  to  dight ;  '^ 

And  with  them  bode  ^'  till  it  was  day. 

And  forthwith  to  take  his  journey. 

Leaving  the  strait,  holding  the  large. 

Till  he  came  to  his  noble  barge  : 

And  when  the  prince,  this  lusty  knight. 

With  his  people  in  armes  bright, 

Was  come  where  he  thought  to  pass,^' 

And  knew  well  none  abiding  was 

Behind,  but  all  were  there  present. 

Forthwith  anon  all  his  intent 

He  told  them  there,  and  made  his  cries  " 

Thorough  his  hoste  that  day  twice. 

Commanding  eVry  living  wight 

There  being  present  in  his  sight, 

7  The  bridal  feast.  s  Evening. 

9  Provided  suitably  to  his  rank. 

10  Line,  lineage,  n  Prepare. 

12  Abode,  waited, 

13  Prom  his  own  land  to  the  ladies'  isle, 
u  Proclamation, 
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To  be  the  morrow  on  the  riv4ge,i 
"Where  he  begin  would  his  voyige. 

The  morrow  come,  the  cry  was  kept  ;2 
But  few  were  there  that  night  that  slept, 
But  truss'd  and  purveyd  '  for  the  morrow ; 
For  fault  of  ships  was  all  their  sorrow ; 
For,  save  the  barge,  and  other  two, 
Of  shippes  there  I  saw  no  mo'. 
Thus  in  their  doubtes  as  they  stood, 
Waxing  the  sea,  coming  the  flood, 
Was  cried  ' '  To  ship  go  ev'ry  wight ! " 
Then  was  but  hie  that  hie  him  might,^ 
And  to  the  barge,  me  thought,  each  one 
They  went,  without  was  left  not  one, 
Horse,  nor  male,"  truss,  nor  bagg&ge, 
Salad,^  spear,  gardebrace,'  nor  page, 
But  was  lodged  and  room  enough ; 
At  which  shipping  me  thought  I  lough,^ 
And  gan  to  marvel  in  my  thought, 
How  ever  such  a  ship  was  wrought.' 
For  what  people  that  can  increase,^" 
Nor  ne'er  so  thick  might  be  the  prease,^-^ 
But  alls  hadde  room  at  will ; 
There  was  not  one  was  lodged  ill. 
For,  as  I  trow,  myseK  the  last 
Was  one,  and  lodged  by  the  mast ; 
And  where  I  look'd  I  saw  such  room 
As  all  were  lodged  in  a  town. 
Forth  went  the  ship,  said  was  the  creed ;  ^" 
And  on  their  knees,  for  their  good  speed,!' 
Down  kneeled  ev'ry  wight  a  while, 
And  prayed  fast  that  to  the  isle 
They  mighte  come  in  safety, 
The  prince  and  aU  the  company. 
With  worship  and  withoute  blame. 
Or  disclander  ^^  of  his  name, 
Of  the  promise  he  should  return 
Within  the  time  he  did  sojourn 
In  his  lande  biding  '^  his  host ; 
This  was  their  prayer  least  and  most : 
To  keep  the  day  it  might  not  be'n. 
That  he  appointed  with  the  queen. 

Wherefore  the  prince  slept  neither  day  nor 
night,  till  he  and  his  people  landed  on  the  glass- 
waRed  isle,  "  weening  to  be  in  heaVn  that 
night."  But  ere  they  had  gone  a  little  way, 
they  met  a  lady  all  in  black,  with  piteous  coun- 
tenance, who  reproached  the  prince  for  his  un- 
truth, and  informed  him  that,  unable  to  bear 
the  reproach  to  their  name,  caused  by  the  light- 
ness of  their  trust  in  strangers,  the  queen  and 
all  the  ladies  of  the  isle  had  vowed  neither  to 
eat,  nor  drink,  nor  sleep,  nor  speak,  nor  cease 
weeping  till  aU  were  dead.  The  queen  had  died 
the  first ;  and  half  of  the  other  ladies  had 
already  "under  the  earfh  ta'en  lodging  new." 

1  Shore. 

2  The  command  of  the  proclamation  was  obeyed. 

3  Packed  up  and  provided. 

4  Then  it  was  all  haste  who  haste  might. 
0  Trunk,  wallet. 

6  A  small  helmet ;  French,  "salade." 

7  Trench,  "  garde-bras,"  an  arm-shield ;  probably 
resembling  the  "  gay  bracer  "  which  the  Yeoman,  in 
the  Prologue  to  The  Canterbury  Tales,  wears  on  his 
arm ;  see  page  18.        8  Laughed.         9  Constructed. 

10  No  matter  how  much  the  people  might  increase. 


The  woeful  recorder  of  all  these  woes  invites 
the  prince  to  behold  the  queen's  hearse  : 

Come  within,  come  see  her  hearse  ; 
Where  ye  shall  see  the  piteous  ^^  sight 
That  ever  yet  was  shown  to  knight ; 
For  ye  shall  see  ladies  stand, 
Kach  vrith  a  greate  rod  in  hand. 
Clad  in  black,  with  visage  white, 
Beady  each  other  for  to  smite, 
If  any  be  that  will  not  weep  ; 
Or  who  makes  countenance  to  sleep. 
They  be  so  beat,  that  all  so  blue 
They  be  as  cloth  that  dy'd  is  new.'' 

Scarcely  has  the  lady  ceased  to  speak,  when 
the  prince  plucks  forth  a  dagger,  plunges  it  into 
his  heart,  and,  drawing  but  one  breath,  expires. 

For  whiohe  cause  the  lusty  host. 

Which  [stood]  in  battle  on  the  coast. 

At  once  for  sorrow  such  a  cry 

Gan  rear,  thorough  the  company. 

That  to  the  heaVn  heard  was  the  soun*, 

And  under  th'  earth  as  far  adown. 

And  wilde  beastes  for  the  fear 

So  suddenly  afirayed  were. 

That  for  the  doubt,  while  they  might  dure.l' 

They  ran  as  of  their  lives  unsure. 

From  the  woodes  into  the  plain. 

And  from  valleys  the  high  mountain 

They  sought,  and  ran  as  beastes  blind. 

That  clean  forgotten  had  their  kind.i* 

The  lords  of  the  laggard  host  ask  the  woe- 
begone lady  what  should  be  done ;  she  answers 
that  nothing  can  now  avail,  but  that  for  re- 
membrance they  should  build  in  their  land,  open 
to  public  view,  **  in  some  notable  old  city,"  a 
chapel  engraved  with  some  memorial  of  the 
queen.  And  straightway,  with  a  sigh,  she  also 
"  pass'd  her  breath." 

Then  said  the  lordes  of  the  host. 
And  so  concluded  least  and  most. 
That  they  would  ay  in  houses  of  thack^ 
Their  lives  lead,  and  wear  but  black, 
And  forsake  all  their  pleasances. 
And  turn  all  joy  to  penances ; 
And  bare  the  dead  prince  to  the  barge, 
And  named  them  should  2°  have  the  charge ; 
And  to  the  hearse  where  lay  the  queen 
The  remnant  went,  and  down  on  kneen. 
Holding  their  hands  on  high,  gan  cry, 
"Mercy!  mercy!"  evereach thry;^ 
And  curs'd  the  time  that  ever  sloth 
Should  have  such  masterdom  of  troth. 
And  to  the  barge,  a  longe  mile. 
They  bare  her  forth ;  and,  in  a  while, 
AH  the  ladies,  one  and  one, 

11  Press,  crowd. 

12  Confession  and  prayer  were  the  usual  preliminaries 
of  any  enterprise  in  those  superstitious  days ;  and  in 
these  days  of  enlightenment  the  fashion  yet  lingers 
among  the  most  superstitious  class — the  fisher-folk. 

13  To  pray  for  success.  14  Reproach,  slander. 
15  Waiting  for.  16  The  most  piteous. 

V  While  they  had  yet  a  chance  of  safety.  18  Nature. 

19  Thatch;  they  would  quit  their  castles  and  houses  of 
stone  for  humble  huts. 

20  Those  who  should.  21  Bach  one  thrice. 
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By  companies  were  brought  each  one. 
And  pass'd  the  sea,  and  took  the  laud. 
And  in  new  heaiaea,  on  a  sand, 
Put  and  brought  were  all  anon, 
TJnto  a  city  closed  with  stone, 
Where  it  had  been  used  ay 
The  IdngSs  of  the  land  to  lay, 
After  they  reigned  in  honours  ; 
And  writ  was  which  were  conquerours ; 
In  an  abb6y  of  nunnes  black, 
Which  accustom'd  were  to  wake. 
And  of  usSge  rise  each  a-night. 
To  pray  for  ev'ry  Uving  wight. 
And  so  befell,  as  is  the  guise, 
Ordain'd  and  said  was  the  service 
Of  the  prince  and  eke  of  the  queen. 
So  devoutly  as  mighte  be'n ; 
And,  after  that,  about  the  hearses, 
Uany  orisons  and  verses, 
Withoute  note  '^  full  softely 
Said  were,  and  that  full  heartily ; 
That  all  the  night,  till  it  was  day. 
The  people  in  the  church  gan  pray 
Unto  the  Holy  Trinity, 

Of  those  soulSs  to  have  pit^. 
And  when  the  nightS  past  and  run 

Was,  and  the  newe  day  begun, — 

The  young  morrow  with  rayes  red. 

Which  from  the  sun  all  o'er  gan  spread. 

Attempered  ^  cleare  was  and  fair. 

And  made  a  time  of  wholesome  air, — 

Befell  a  wondrous  case^  and  strange 
Among  the  people,  and  gan  change 

Soon  the  word,  and  ev'ry  woe 

Unto  a  joy,  and  some  to  two. 
A  bird,  all  feathered  blue  and  green. 

With  brighte  rays  like  gold  between. 

As  small  thread  over  ev'ry  joint, 

All  full  of  colour  strange  and  coint,* 

Uncouth  5  and  wonderful  to  sight. 

Upon  the  queene'a  hearse  gan  light, 

And  sung  full  low  and  softely 

Three  songes  in  their  harmony, 

Unletted  of  every  wight ; 

Till  at  the  last  an  aged  knight. 

Which  seem'd  a  man  in  greate  thought. 

Like  as  he  set  all  thing  at  nought, 

With  visage  and  eyes  aU  forwept,' 

And  pale,  as  a  man  long  unslept. 

By  the  hearses  as  he  stood, 

With  hasty  handling  of  his  hood 

Unto  a  prince  that  by  him  past. 

Made  the  bird  somewhat  aghast.  8 

Wherefore  he  rose  and  left  his  song. 

And  departed  from  us  among, 

And  spread  his  wingSs  for  to  pass 

By  the  place  where  he  enter'd  was. 

And  in  his  haste,  shortly  to  tell, 

TTiTn  hurt,  that  backward  down  he  fell, 

1  Without  music— although  the  office  for  the  dead 
was  generally  sung. 

2  Clement,  calm.  '  Chance,  event. 
4  Quaint,  strange.                "  Unfamiliar. 

8  Unhindered  by.  ?  All  steeped  in  tears. 

«  Frightened.  '  liamentation. 

10  Smooth.  11  Black, 

la  Arranged.  "  Bud. 


From  a  window  richly  paint. 

With  lives  of  many  a  divers  saint, 

And  beat  his  winges  and  bled  fast. 

And  of  the  hurt  thus  died  and  past ; 

And  lay  there  well  an  hour  and  more. 

Till,  at  the  last,  of  birds  a  score 

Came  and  assembled  at  the  place 

Where  the  window  broken  was, 

And  made  such  waimentatiolin,* 

That  pity  was  to  hear  the  soun', 

And  the  warbles  of  their  throats. 

And  the  c6mplaint  of  their  notes, 

Which  from  joy  clean  was  reversed. 

And  of  them  one  the  glass  soon  pierced, 

And  in  his  beak,  of  colours  nine, 

An  herb  he  brought,  flow'rless,  all  green, 

Full  of  smalls  leaves,  and  plain,'^" 

Swart.ii  and  long,  with  many  a  vein. 

And  where  his  fellow  lay  thus  dead. 

This  herb  he  down  laid  by  his  head. 

And  dressed^  it  full  softely, 

And  hung  his  head,  and  stood  thereby. 

Which  herb,  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 

Gan  over  all  knit,^'  and  after  flower 

Full  out ;  and  waxed  ripe  the  seed ; 

And,  right  as  one  another  feed 

Would,  in  his  beak  he  took  the  grain. 
And  in  his  fellow's  beak  certain 
It  put,  and  thus  within  the  third  ^^ 
Upstood  and  pruned  him  the  bird. 
Which  dead  had  been  in  all  our  sight ; 
And  both  together  forth  their  flight 
Took,  singing,  from  us,  and  their  leave ; 
Was  none  disturb  them  would  nor  grieve. 
And,  when  they  parted  were  and  gone, 
Th'  abbess  the  seedSs  soon  each  one 
Gathered  had,  and  in  her  hand 
The  herb  she  took,  well  4visand^ 
The  leaf,  the  seed,  the  stalk,  the  flow'r. 
And  said  it  had  a  good  savofir, 
And  was  no  common  herb  to  find. 
And  well  approv'd  of  fincouth  kind,^^ 
And  more  than  other  virtuous ; 
Whoso  might  it  have  for  to  use 
In  his  need,  flower,  leaf,  or  grain. 
Of  his  heal  might  be  certain. 
[She]  laid  it  down  upon  the  hearse 
Where  lay  the  queen ;  and  gan  rehearse 
Each  one  to  other  what  they  had  seen. 
And,  taling  thus,^  the  seed  wax'd  green. 
And  on  the  dry  hearse  ga^  to  spring, — 
Which  me  thought  was  a  wondrous  thing, — 
And,  after  that,  flow'r  and  new  seed ;  i' 
Of  which  the  people  all  took  heed. 
And  said  it  was  some  great  mir&cle. 
Or  medicine  fine  more  than  tri^cle ; " 
And  were  well  done  there  to  assay 
If  it  might  ease,  in  any  way. 
The  corpses,  which  with  torchgUght 

14  ■Within  the  third  hour  after  the  bird  had  fallen 
dead.  ,,     .     „ 

16  Considering;  present  participle  from  "avise  or 
"  advise."  .     ,  ^. 

16  Strange  nature.  "  As  they  gossiped  thus. 

18  To  flower  and  seed  anew.  . 

19  Or  "treacle;"  corrupted  from  Latin,  "thenaoa," 
an  antidote.  The  word  is  used  for  medicine  in  general. 
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They  waked  had  there  all  that  night. 

Soon  did  the  lordes  there  consent, 

And  all  the  people  thereto  content. 

With  easy  words  and  little  fare  ;  i 

And  made  the  queene's  visage  bare. 

Which  showed  was  to  all  about, 

Wherefore  in  swoon  fell  all  the  rout,^ 

And  were  so  sorry,  most  and  least. 

That  long  of  weeping  they  not  ceas'd  ; 

For  of  their  lord  the  remembrance 

Unto  them  was  such  displeas&nce,* 

That  for  to  live  they  called  pain. 

So  were  they  very  true  and  plain. 

And  after  this  the  good  abbess 

Of  the  grains  gan  choose  and  dress  ^ 

Three,  with  her  fingers  clean  and  smale. 

And  in  the  queenS's  mouth,  by  tale. 

One  after  other,  full  easily 

She  put,  and  eke  fuU  cunningly.^ 

Which  showed  some  such  virttie, 

That  proved  was  the  medicine  true. 

For  with  a  smiling  countenance 

The  queen  uprose,  and  of  usance  ' 

As  she  was  wont,  to  ev'ry  wight 

She  made  good  cheer  j'  for  whichB  sight 

The  people,  kneeling  on  the  stones. 

Thought  they  in  heav'n  were,  sotd  and  bones ; 

And  to  the  prince,  where  that  he  lay, 

They  went  to  make  the  same  assay.8 

And  when  the  queen  it  understood. 

And  how  the  medicine  was  good. 

She  pray'd  that  she  might  have  the  grains. 

To  relieve  him  from  the  pains 

Which  she  and  he  had  both  endur'd. 

And  to  him  went,  and  so  him  cur'd. 

That,  within  a  little  space. 

Lusty  and  fresh  alive  he  was. 

And  in  good  heal,  and  whole  of  speech, 

And  laugh'd,  and  said,  "  Gramercy,  leach ! "  ' 

For  which  the  joy  throughout  the  town 

So  great  was,  that  the  belles'  soun' 

Affray'd  the  people  a  joumSy '" 

About  the  city  ev'ry  way ; 

And  came  and  ask^d  the  cause,  and  why 

They  rungen  were  so  statgl;^.^! 

And  after  that  the  queen,  th'  abb^s. 
Made  diligence,"  ere  they  would  cease. 
Such,  that  of  ladies  soon  a  rout ' 
Suing  1'  the  queen  was  all  about ; 
And,  oaE'd  by  name  each  one  and  told,^* 

1  Ado,  trouble.  s  Company,  crowd. 

3  Cause  of  grief.  *  Prepare. 

5  SkilfiiUy.  6  Custom. 

1  Showed  a  gracious  countenance. 

8  Trial,  experiment. 

9  "  Great  tbonks,  my  physician  I" 


Was  none  forgotten,  young  nor  old. 
There  mighte  men  see  joyfis  new. 
When  the  medicine,  fine  and  true. 
Thus  restor'd  had  ev'ry  wight, 
So  well  the  queen  as  the  knight, 
TTnto  perfect  joy  and  heal. 
That  floating  they  were  in  such  weal  '* 
As  folk  that  woulden  in  no  wise 
Desire  more  perfect  paradise. 

On  the  morrow  a  general  assembly  was  con- 
voked, and  it  was  resolved  that  the  wedding- 
feast  should  be  celebrated  within  the  island. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  strange  realms,  to  in- 
vite kings,  queens,  duchesses,  and  princesses  j 
and  a  special  embassy  was  despatched,  in  the- 
magic  barge,  to  seek  the  poet's  mistress — who 
was  brought  back  after  fourteen  days,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  queen.  Next  day  took  place 
the  wedding  of  the  prince  and  ail  the  knights 
to  the  queen  and  all  the  ladies;  and  a  three 
months'  feast  followed,  on  a  large  plain  "under 
a  wood,  in  a  champaign,  betwixt  a  river  and  a 
well,  where  never  had  abbey  nor  cell  been, 
nor  church,  house,  nor  vill9.ge,  in  time  of  any 
manne's  age."  On  the  day  after  the  general 
wedding,  all  entreated  the  poet's  lady  to  consent 
to  crown  his  love  with  marriage ;  she  yielded ;. 
the  bridal  was  splendidly  celebrated;  and  to 
the  sound  of  marvellous  music  the  poet  awoke, 
to  find  neither  lady  nor  creature — but  only  old 
portraitures  on  the  tapestry,  of  horsemen,hawks, 
and  hounds,  and  hurt  deer  full  of  wounds.  Great 
was  his  grief  that  he  had  lost  all  the  bliss  of  his 
dream ;  and  he  concludes  by  praying  his  lady  so 
to  accept  his  love-servioe,  that  the  dream  may 
turn  to  reality.  i 

Or  ellSs,  without  more  I  pray. 
That  this  night,  ere  it  be  day, 
I  may  unto  my  dream  return. 
And  sleeping  so  forth  ay  sojourn 
About6  the  Isle  of  Pleas4noe, 
Under  my  lady's  6beis4nce,i' 
In  her  service,  and  in  such  wise. 
As  it  may  please  her  to  devise  ; 
And  grace  once  to  be  accept'. 
Like  as  I  dreamed  when  I  slept. 
And  dure  a  thousand  year  and  ten 
In  her  good  will :   Amen,  amen  ! 

w  To  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey, 

11  Proudly,  solemnly. 

12  To  administer  the  grain  to  the  dead  ladies. 

13  Pollowing.  u  Numberea, 
16  Swimming  in  such  happiness, 

16  Subject  to  my  lady. 
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THE  PEOLOGUE  TO 

THE  LEGEND  OF  GOOD  WOMEN. 


[Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  date  at  wMoh  Chancer  wrote  "The  Legend  of  Good 
Women."  Those  who  would  fix  that  date  at  a  period  not  long  before  the  poet's  death— who 
would  place  the  poem,  indeed,  among  his  closing  labours — support  their  opinion  by  the  fact 
that  the  Prologue  recites  most  of  Chaucer's  principal  works,  and  glances,  besides,  at  a  long 
array  of  other  productions,  too  many  to  be  fully  catalogued.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
objected  that  the  "Legend "  makes  no  mention  of  "  The  Canterbury  Tales  "  as  such ;  while 
two  of  those  Tales — the  Knight's  and  the  Second  Nun's — are  enumerated  by  the  titles  which 
they  bore  as  separate  compositions,  before  they  were  incorporated  in  the  great  collection  : 
"The  Love  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  and  "The  Life  of  Saint  Ceoile."i  Tyrwhitt  seems 
perfectly  justified  in  placing  the  composition  of  the  poem  immediately  before  that  of 
Chaucer's  magnum  opus,  and  after  the  marriage  of  Eichard  IL  to  his  first  queen,  Anne  of 
Bohemia.  That  event  took  place  in  1382;  and  since  it  is  to  Anne  that  the  poet  refers 
when  he  makes  Aloestia  bid  him  give  his  poem  to  the  queen  "  at  Eltham  or  at  Sheen,"  the 
"  Legend  "  could  not  have  been  written  earlier.  The  old  editions  teU  us  that ' '  several  ladies 
in  the  Court  took  ofEence  at  Chaucer's  large  speeches  against  the  untruth  of  women ;  there- 
fore the  queen  enjoin'd  him  to  compile  ^this  book  in  the  commendation  of  sundry  maidens 
and  wives,  who  show'd  themselves  faithful  to  faithless  men.  This  seems  to  have  been 
written  after  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf."  Evidently  it  was,  for  distinct  references  to  that 
poem  are  to  be  found  in  the  Prologue ;  but  more  interesting  is  the  indication  which  it  fur- 
nishes, that  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  was  the  work,  not  of  the  poet's  youth,  but  of  his  maturer 
age.  We  could  hardly  expect  the  queen — ^whether  of  Love  or  of  England — to  demand 
seriously  from  Chaucer  a  retractation  of  sentiments  which  he  had  expressed  a  full  genera- 
tion before,  and  for  which  he  had  made  atonement  by  the  splendid  praises  of  true  love  sung 
in  "  The  Court  of  Love,"  "  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,"  and  other  poems  of  youth 
and  middle  life.  But  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  is  coupled  with  "  The  Bomance  of  the  Eose," 
as  one  of  the  poems  which  had  given  offence  to  the  servants  and  the  God  of  Love  ;  there- 
fore we  may  suppose  it  to  have  more  prominently  engaged  courtly  notice  at  a  late  period 
of  the  poet's  life,  than  even  its  undoubted  popularity  could  explain.  At  whatever  date,  or 
in  whatever  circumstances,  undertaken,  "The  Legend  of  Good  Women"  is  a  fragment. 
There  are  several  signs  that  it  was  designed  to  contain  the  stories  of  twenty-five  ladies, 
although  the  number  of  the  good  women  is  in  the  poem  itself  set  down  at  nineteen  ;  but 
nine  legends  only  were  actually  composed,  or  have  come  down  to  us.  They  are,  those  of 
Cleopatra  Queen  of  Egypt  (126  lines),  Thisbe  of  Babylon  (218),  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage 
(442),  Hypsipyle  and  Medea  (312),  Lucrece  of  Eome  (206),  Ariadne  of  Athens  (340),  Philo- 
mela (167),  Phyllis  (168),  and  Hypemmestra  (162).  Prefixed  to  these  stories,  which  are 
translated  or  imitated  from  Ovid,  is  a  Prologue  containing  579  lines — the  only  part  of  the 
"Legend"  given  in  the  present  edition.  It  is  by  far  the  most  original,  the  strongest,  and 
most  pleasing  part  of  the  poem ;  the  description  of  spring,  and  of  his  enjoyment  of  that 
season,  are  in  Chaucer'a  best  manner ;  and  the  political  philosophy  by  which  Alcestis  miti- 
gates the  wrath  of  Cupid,  adds  another  to  the  abounding  proofs  that,  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  world,  Chaucer  fairly  merits  the  epithet  of  "many-sided"  which  Shakespeare  has  won 
by  his  knowledge  of  man.] 


A  THOUSAND  timgs  I  have  heardg  tell, 
That  there  is  joy  in  heav'n,  and  pain  in  hell; 
And  I  accord  *  it  well  that  it  is  so ; 
But,  natheless,  yet  wot  ^  I  well  als6. 
That  there  is  none  dwelling  in  this  country 
That  either  hath  in  heav'n  or  hell  y-be  ;  * 
Nor  may  of  it  no  other  wayes  witten^ 


1  See  note  19,  page  171. 
3  Enow. 


2  Grant  agree. 
t  Been. 


But  as  he  hath  heard  said,  or  found  it  written ; 
For  by  assay  '  there  may  no  man  it  prove.* 

But  God  forbid  but  that  men  should  believe- 
Well  morS  thing  than  men  have  seen  with  eye ! 
Men  shall  not  weenen  ev'ry  thing  a  lie 
But  if  '  himself  it  seeth,  or  else  do'th ; 
For,  God  wot,  thing  ia  never  the  less  sooth,^ 


6  Practical  trial. 

7  ITnless. 


c  Prove,  test. 
8  True. 
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Though  ey'ry  -wighte  may  it  not  y-see. 
Bernard,  the  Monke,  sa-w  not  all,  paxdie  V- 
Then  muste  we  to  bookes  that  we  find 
(Through  which  that  olde  thinges  be  in  mind), 
And  to  the  doctrine  of  these  oldg  wise. 
Give  credence,  in  ev'ry  skilful  ^  wise, 
That  tellen  of  these  old  approved  stories. 
Of  holiness,  of  regngs,'  of  vict5ries. 
Of  love,  of  hate,  and  other  sundry  things 
Of  which  I  may  not  make  rShearsIngs ; 
And  if  that  oldS  bookes  were  away, 
T-lom  were  of  all  rSmembr&uce  the  key. 
Well  ought  we,  then,  to  honour  and  believe 
These  bookes,  where  we  have  none  other  prove.* 

And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  know  but  lite. 
On  bookes  for  to  read  I  me  delight. 
And  to  them  give  I  faith  and  good  credence. 
And  iu  my  heart  have  them  in  reverence, 
So  heartily,  that  there  is  gamg  none  ° 
That  from  my  bookes  maketh  me  to  go'n. 
But  it  be  seldom  on  the  holyday ; 
Save,  certainly,  when  that  the  month  of  May 
Is  oomen,  and  I  hear  the  f  owles  sing. 
And  that  the  flowers  ginnen  for  to  spring, 
Farewell  my  book  and  my  devotifin ! 

Now  have  I  then  such  a  conditi6n. 
That,  above  all  the  flowers  in  the  mead. 
Then  love  I  most  these  flowers  white  and  red, 
Such  that  men  caUe  Day's-eyes  in  our  town ; 
To  them  have  I  so  great  aSectiofin, 
As  I  said  erst,  when  comen  is  the  May, 
That  in  my  bed  there  dawneth  me  no  day 
That  I  n'  am'  up,  and  walking  in  the  mead, 
To  see  this  flow'r  against  the  sunne  spread. 
When  it  upriseth  early  by  the  morrow ; 
That  blissful  sight  softeneth  all  my  sorrow. 
So  glad  am  I,  when  that  I  have  presence 
Of  it,  to  do  it  alle  reverence. 
As  she  that  is  of  alle  flowers  flow'r. 
Fulfilled  of  all  virtue  and  honour, 
And  ever  alike  fair,  and  fresh  of  hue ; 
As  well  in  winter,  as  in  summer  new. 
This  love  I  ever,  and  shall  \mtil  I  die  ; 
All '  swear  I  not,  of  this  I  will  not  lie. 
There  loved  no  vright  hotter  in  his  life. 
And  when  that  it  is  eve,  I  runne  bUfe,* 
As  soon  as  ever  the  sun  begins  to  west,® 
To  see  this  flow'r,  how  it  will  go  to  rest, 
For  fear  of  night,  so  hateth  she  darlmess  ! 
Her  cheer  ^^  is  plainly  spread  in  the  brightness 
Of  the  sunne,  for  there  it  wHl  unclose. 
Alas !  that  I  had  English,  rhyme  or  prose. 
Sufficient  this  flow'r  to  praise  aright ! 
But  help  me,  ye  that  have  cunning  or  might ;  ^^ 
Ye  lovers,  that  can  make  of  sentiment. 
In  this  case  ought  ye  to  be  diligent 

1  A  proverbial  saying,  signifying  that  even  the 
wisest,  or  those  who  claim  to  be  the  wisest,  cannot 
know  everybhing.  Saint  Bernard,  who  was  the  last, 
or  among  the  last,  of  the  Fathers,  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

3  Reasonable. 

8  Beigna,  kingdoms.  4  Proof;  prove. 

5  No  amusement.  Compare  Chaucer's  account  of 
his  habits,  in  "  The  House  of  Fame,"  page  235. 

6  Am  not.  '  Although.  8  Quickly,  eagerly. 

9  To  decline  westward.  lo  Countenance. 
11  Skill  or  power. 


To  further  me  somewhat  in  my  labofir. 
Whether  ye  be  with  the  Leaf  or  the  Flow'r ;" 
For  well  I  wot,  that  ye  have  herebefom 
Of  making  ropen,!^  and  led  away  the  corn ; 
And  1  come  after,  gleaning  here  and  there, 
And  am  fuU  glad  if  I  may  find  an  ear 
Of  any  goodly  word  that  you  have  left. 
And  though  it  hap  me  to  rehearsen  eft  '* 
What  ye  have  in  your  freshe  songSs  said, 
Forbeare  me,  and  be  not  evil  apaid,i° 
Since  that  ye  see  I  do  it  in  th'  honolir 
Of  love,  and  eke  in  service  of  the  flow'r 
Whom  that  I  serve  as  I  have  wit  or  might.^' 
She  is  the  clearness,  and  the  veryi'  light. 
That  in  this  darke  world  me  winds  ^  and  leads ; 
The   heart  within  my  sorrowful   breast   you 

dreads. 
And  loves  so  sore,  that  ye  be,  veril;f. 
The  mistress  of  my  vrit,  and  nothing  I. 
My  word,  my  works,  are  knit  so  in  your  bond. 
That,  as  a  harp  obeyeth  to  the  hand, 
That  makes  it  sound  after  his  fingering. 
Eight  BO  may  ye  out  of  my  hearte  bring 
Such  voice,  right  as  you  list,  to  laugh  or  plain  ;i* 
Be  ye  my  guide,  and  lady  sovereign. 
As  to  mine  earthly  god,  to  you  I  call. 
Both  in  this  work,  and  in  my  sorrows  all. 

But  wherefore  that  I  spake  to  give  credence 
To  old  stories,  and  do  them  reverence. 
And  that  men  muste  more  things  believe 
Than  they  may  see  at  eye,  or  ellSs  prove,* 
That  shall  I  say,  when  that  I  see  my  time ; 
I  may  not  all  at  on&s  speak  in  rhyme. 
My  busy  ghost,™  that  thirsteth  always  new 
To  see  this  flow'r  so  young,  so  fresh  of  hue. 
Constrained  me  with  so  greedy  desire. 
That  in  my  heart  I  feele  yet  the  fire, 
That  made  me  to  rise  ere  it  were  day, — 
And  this  was  now  the  first  morrow  of  May, — 
With  dreadful  heart,  and  glad  devotion. 
For  to  be  at  the  resurrection 
Of  this  flower,  when  that  it  should  unclose 
Against  the  sun,  that  rose  as  red  as  rose, 
That  in  the  breast  was  of  the  beast  ^  that  day, 
That  Agenore's  daughter  ^^  led  away. 
And  down  on  knees  anon  right  I  me  set. 
And  as  I  could  this  freshe  flow'r  I  gret,^ 
Kneeling  alway,  till  it  unclosed  was, 
Upon  the  smalle,  softe,  sweete  grass. 
That  was  with  flowers  sweet  embroider'd  all. 
Of  such  sweetness  and  such  odour  o'er  all,^ 
That,  for  to  speak  of  gum,  or  herb,  or  tree. 
Comparison  may  none  y-maked  be ; 
For  it  surmounteth  plainly  all  odolirs. 
And  for  rich  beauty  the  most  gay  of  flow'rg. 
Forgotten  had  the  earth  his  poor  estate 

12  See  introductory  note  to  "The  Mower  and  the 
Leaf,"  pages  224^25. 

13  Beaped.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  "lovers  "have 
long  ago  said  all  that  can  be  said,  by  way  of  poetry, 
or  "making,"  on  the  sulject.    See  note  10,  page  273. 

1*  Again.  15  Displeased. 

16  The  poet  glides  here  into  an  address  to  his  lady. 
"  True.  18  Turns,  guides. 

19  Complain,  mourn.  so  Spirit 

21  The  (constellation  of  the)  Bull. 

22  Europa.    See  note  6,  page-438. 

23  Greeted.  24  Everywhere 
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Of  winter,  that  him  naked  made  and  mate,^ 
And  with  his  sword  of  cold  so  sor6  grioTed; 
Kow  hath  th'  attemper  ^  sun  all  that  releaved  ' 
That  naked  was,  and  clad  it  new  again. 
The  smalls  fowlSs,  of  the  season  fain,* 
That  of  the  panter  '  and  the  net  be  soap'd, 
Upon  the  fowler,  that  them  made  awhap'd^ 
In  winter,  and  destroyed  had  their  brood, 
In  his  despite  them  thought  it  did  them  good 
To  sing  of  him,  and  in  their  song  despise 
The  fouls  churl,  that,  for  his  covetise,' 
Had  them  betrayed  with  his  sophistrf .' 
This  was  their  song :  "  The  fowler  we  defy, 
And  all  his  craft : "  and  some  sunge  clear 
Layes  of  love,  that  joy  it  was  to  hear. 
In  worshipping  '  and  praising  of  their  make ;  ^^ 
And  for  the  blissful  newe  summer's  sake. 
Upon  the  branches  full  of  blossoms  soft. 
In  their  delight  they  turned  them  full  oft. 
And  sunge,  "Blessed  be  Saint  Valentine  I  ^ 
For  on  his  day  I  chose  you  to  be  mine, 
"Withoute  repenting,  my  hearts  sweet." 
And  therewithal  their  beaks  began  to  meet, 
Yielding  honofir,  and  humble  obeisances, 
To  love,  and  did  their  other  observances 
That  longen  unto  Love  and  to  Nature ; 
Construe  that  as  you  list,  I  do  no  cure.^ 
And  those  that  haddS  done  unkindeness,^ 
As  doth  the  tidif e,  for  newf angleness,i* 
Besoughte  mercy  for  their  trespassing. 
And  humblely  sange  their  repenting, 
j     And  swore  upon  the  blossoms  to  be  true, 
So  that  their  mates  would  upon  them  rue,^^ 
And  at  the  lasts  made  their  aocord.^^ 
All^'  found  they  Danger  ^^  for  a  time  a  lord, 
Yet  Pity,  through  her  strongS  gentle  might, 
Porgave,  and  made  mercy  pass  aright 
Through  Innocence,  and  ruled  Courtesy. 
But  I  ne  call  not  innocence  f  oll^ 
If  or  false  pity,  for  virtue  is  the  mean. 
As  Ethic  '^  saith,  in  such  maimer  I  mean. 
And  thus  these  f  owles,  void  of  all  malice. 
Accorded  unto  Love,  and  lefts  vice 
Of  hate,  and  sangen  all  of  one  accord, 
"  Welcome,  Summer,  our  governor  and  lord !  " 
And  Zephyrus  and  Flora  gentilly 
Gave  to  the  flowers,  soft  and  tenderly. 
Their  sweets  breath,  and  madethemf  or  to  spread. 
As  god  and  goddess  of  the  fiow'ry  mead  ; 
In  which  me  thought  I  mights,  day  by  day, 
Dwellen  alway,  the  joUy  month  of  May, 
Withoute  sleep,  withoutS  meat  or  drink. 
Adown  full  softly  I  began  to  sink, 

1  Dejected,  Ufeless.  2  Temperate. 

3  Furnished  anew  with  leaves. 

i  Glad.  5  Draw-net,  bag-net. 

6  Terrified,  confounded. 

7  Greed.  8  Stratagems,  deceptions. 
9  Honouring.                   10  Mate. 

11  See  "  The  Assembly  of  Fowls,"  pages  220-221. 

12  I  care  nothing. 

13  Committed  offence  against  natural  laws, 

1*  The  titmouse,  or  any  other  small  bird,  which  some- 
times brings  up  the  cuckoo's  young  when  its  own  have 
been  destroyed.    See  note  24,  page  223. 

IS  Take  pity.  1^  Eeconciliation. 

17  Although.  ^  Anger,  disdain. 

19  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 

20  Resolved,  prepared.  21  Do  not  fancy. 


And,  leaning  on  mine  elbow  and  my  side 
The  longS  day  I  shope  me*"  to  abide, 
For  nothing  elles,  and  I  shall  not  lie. 
But  for  to  look  upon  the  daisf ; 
That  men  by  reason  well  it  oalle  may 
The  DayS's-eye,  or  else  the  Eye  of  Day, 
The  empress  and  the  flow'r  of  flowers  all. 
I  pray  to  God  that  faire  may  she  fall ! 
And  all  that  love  flowers,  for  her  sake : 
But,  nathelesse,  ween  not  "i  that  I  make  ^ 
In  praising  of  the  FloVr  against  the  Leaf, 
No  more  than  of  the  com  against  the  sheaf ; 
For  as  to  me  is  lever  none  nor  lother,'' 
I  n'am  withholden  yet  with  neither  n'  other.^* 
Nor  I  n'ot's  who  serves  Leaf,  nor  who  the  Flow'r ; 
Well  brooks  they  ''■^  their  service  or  labotir ! 
For  this  thing  is  all  of  another  tun,  27 
Of  old  story,  ere  such  thing  was  begun. 

When  that  the  sun  out  of  the  south  gan  west. 
And  that  this  flow'r  gan  close,  and  go  to  rest. 
For  darkness  of  the  night,  the  which  shedread;  ^ 
Home  to  my  house  full  swiftly  I  me  sped. 
To  go  to  rest,  and  early  for  to  rise. 
To  see  this  flower  spread,  as  I  devise.29 
And  in  a  little  arbour  that  I  have. 
That  benched  was  of  turfSs  fresh  y-grave," 
I  bade  men  shoulde  me  my  couche  make ; 
For  daintyi  of  the  newe  summer's  sake, 
I  bade  them  strowe  flowers  on  my  bed. 
When  I  was  laid,  and  had  mine  eyen  hid, 
I  fell  asleep ;  within  an  hour  or  two. 
Me  mette  ^^  how  I  lay  in  the  meadow  tho,'^ 
To  see  this  flow'r  that  I  love  so  and  dread. 
And  from  afar  came  walking  in  the  mead 
The  God  of  Love,  and  in  his  hand  a  queen ; 
And  she  was  clad  in  royal  habit  green ; 
A  fret^  of  gold  she  haddS  nex.t  her  hair. 
And  upon  that  a  white  corown  she  bare, 
With  flowrons  ^  small,  and,  as  I  shall  not  lie. 
For  all  the  world  right  as  a  dais^ 
Y-crowned  is,  with  white  leavSs  lite,'^ 
So  were  the  flowrons  of  her  crowne  white. 
For  of  one  pearle,  fine,  orientiSl, 
Her  white  crowne  was  y-maied  all. 
For  which  the  white  crown  above  the  green 
Made  her  Kke  a  daisy  for  to  see'n,'' 
Consider'd  eke  her  fret  of  gold  above. 
Y-clothed  was  this  mighty  God  of  Love 
In  silk  embroider'd,  full  of  greene  greves,'^ 
In  which  there  was  a  fret  of  red  rose  leaves. 
The  freshest  since  the  world  was  first  begun. 
His  gilt  hair  was  y-crowned  with  a  sun, 
Instead  of  gold,  for  ^^  heaviness  and  weight ; 

22  Rhyme,  make  (this  poem). 

23  Neither  is  more  nor  less  liked. 

24  I  am  not  bound  by,  holden  to,  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  25  Nor  do  I  know. 

26  Much  may  they  profit  by— well  may  they  enjoy. 

27  Wine  of  another  tun — a  quite  different  matter. 

28  Dreaded.  29  Describe. 

ao  With  turfe  freshly  dug  or  cut.  Compare  the  de- 
scription of  the  arbour  in  "The  Flower  and  the  Leaf," 
page  226. 

31  Pleasure.  32  i  dreamed. 

33  Then.  3*  Rand. 

'  35  Florets;littleflowersonthedisko£themainflower; 
French,  "fleuron." 

30  Small  37  To  look  upon. 

33  Boughs.  39  In  order  to  avoid. 
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Therewith  me  thought  his  face  shone  so  bright, 
That  well  unnethes  might  I  him  behold ; 
And  in  his  hand  me  thought  I  saw  him  hold 
Two  fiery  dartSs,  as  the  gledes '  red ; 
And  angel-like  his  winges  saw  I  spread. 
And  all  be  2  that  men  say  that  blind  is  he, 
Algate  '  me  thoughts  that  he  might  well  see ; 
For  sternly  upon  me  he  gan  behold, 
So  that  his  looking  did  my  hearts  cold.* 
And  by  the  hand  he  held  this  noble  queen. 
Crowned  with  white,  and  clothed  all  in  green, 
So  womanly,  so  benign,  and  so  meek. 
That  in  this  worlde,  though  that  men  would  seek. 
Half  of  her  beauty  shouldS  they  not  find 
In  creatfire  that  formed  is  by  Kind ;  ° 
And  therefore  may  I  say,  as  thinketh  me. 
This  song  in  praising  of  this  lady  free : 

"  Hide,  Absolon,  thy  gilte  ^  tresses  clear ; 
Esther,  lay  thou  thy  meekness  all  adown  ; 
Hide,  Jonathan,  all  thy  friendly  mannere, 
Penelope,  and  Marcia  Catofin,' 
Make  of  your  wifehood  no  comparisolin ; 
Hide  ye  your  beauties,  Isoude  ^  and  Helene ; 
My  lady  comes,  that  all  this  may  distain.' 

"  Thy  fairs  body  let  it  not  appear, 
Lavine  ;  ">  and  thou,  Luorece  of  Kome  town ; 
And  Polyxene,"  that  boughte  love  so  dear. 
And  Cleopatra,  with  all  thy  pasaioun, 
Hide  ye  your  truth  of  love,  and  your  renown  ; 
And  thou,  Thisbe,  that  hadst  of  love  such  pain; 
My  lady  comes,  that  all  this  may  distain. . 

"  Hero,  Did6,  Laodamia,  y-fere, 
And  Phyllis,  hanging  for  Demophoon, 
And  Canac^,  espied  by  thy  cheer, 
Hypsipyle,  betrayed  by  Jaso&i, 
Make  of  your  truths  neither  boast  nor  soun' ; 
Nor  Hypermnestr*  nor  Ariadne,  ye  twain  ; 
My  lady  comes,  that  all  this  may  distain." 

This  ballad  may  full  well  y-sungen  be, 
As  I  have  said  erst,  by  my  lady  free ; 
Por,  certainly,  all  these  may  not  suffice 
T'  appaire  '^  with  my  lady  in  no  wise  ; 
For,  as  the  sunne  will  the  fire  distain,' 
So  passeth  all  my  lady  sovSreign, 
That  is  so  good,  so  fair,  so  debonair, 
I  pray  to  God  that  ever  fall  her  fair ! 
For  n*  hadde  comfort  been  of  her  preadnce,^ 
I  had  been  dead,  without  any  defence, 
For  dread  of  Love*s  wordes,  and  his  cheer ; 
As,  when  time  is,  hereafter  ye  shall  hear. 
Behind  this  God  of  Love,  upon  the  green, 

I  Glowing  coals.  2  Although. 
3  At  all  events, 

*  Made  my  heart  grow  cold. 

B  Nature.  6  Golden. 

7  Mr  Bell  thinks  that  Chaucer  here  praises  the  com- 
plaisance of  Marcia,  the  wife  of  Gato,  iu  complying 
with  his  will  when  he  made  her  over  to  his  friend 
Hortensius,  It  would  be  in  better  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  poet's  praise,  to  believe  that  we  should 
read  *'  Porcia  Catoun  " — Porcia  the  daughter  of  Cato, 
who  was  married  to  Brutus,  and  whose  perfect  wife- 
hood has  been  celebrated  in  The  Pranklin's  Tale.  See 
note  3,  page  129. 

8  See  note  33,  page  219.  9  Outdo,  obscure. 

10  Lavinia,  the  heroine  of  the  iEneid,  who  became 
the  wife  of  ^ffineas. 

II  Polyxena,  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  fell  in 


I  saw  coming  of  Ladies  nineteen. 
In  royal  habit,  a  full  easy  pace ; 
And  after  them  of  women  such  a  traoe,^* 
That,  since  that  God  Adam  had  made  of  earth. 
The  thirds  part  of  mankind,  or  the  ferth,^ 
Ke  ween'd  I  not  ^^  by  possibility, 
Had  ever  in  this  wide  world  y-be ; " , 
And  true  of  love  these  women  were  each  one. 
Now  whether  was  that  a  wonder  thing,  or  non,^* 
That,  right  anon  as  that  they  gan  espy 
This  flow'r,  which  that  I  call  the  dais^. 
Full  suddenly  they  stenten  i^  aU  at  once, 
And  kneeled  down,  as  it  were  for  the  nonce. 
And  sange  with  one  voice,  "  Heal  and  honofir 
To  truth  of  womanhead,  and  to  this  flow'r. 
That  bears  our  aller  prize  in  figuring ; '"' 
Her  whits  crownS  bears  the  witnessing  ! " 
And  with  that  word,  a-compass  enviroun  ^ 
They  settS  them  full  aoftely  adown. 
First  sat  the  God  of  Love,  and  since  ''^  his  queen, 
With  the  white  corowne,  clad  in  green ; 
And  sithen  ^  all  the  remnant  by  and  by. 
As  they  were  of  estate,  full  courteously ; 
And  not  a  word  was  spoken  in  the  place. 
The  mountance  '^  of  a  furlong  way  of  space. 

I,  kneeling  by  this  flow'r,  in  good  intent 
Abode,  to  knowe  what  this  people  meant. 
As  still  as, any  stone,  till,  at  the  last. 
The  God  of  Love  on  me  his  eyen  cast. 
And  said,  "  'Who  kneeleth  there  ? "  and  I  answer'd 
Unto  his  asking,  when  that  I  it  heard. 
And  said,  "  It  am  I,"  and  came  to  him  near, 
Andsalued'i^him.    Quothhe,  "What  dost  thou 

here. 
So  nigh  mine  owen  flow'r,  so  boldely ! 
It  were  better  worthy,  truely, 
A  worm  to  nighe  ''■^  near  my  flow'r  than  thou." 
"  And  why,  Sir,"quoth  I,  "  an'  ^  it  Ukethyou?" 
"  For  thou,"  quoth  he, "  art  thereto  nothing  able. 
It  is  my  relic, ^8  dign  ^^  and  delectable, 
And  thou  my  foe,  and  all  my  folk  warrayest,-"* 
And  of  mine  oldS  servants  thou  missayest, 
And  hiud'rest  them,  with  thy  translati6n, 
And  lettest  ^  folk  from  their  devoti6n 
To  servS  me,  and  boldest  it  foll;f 
To  servS  Love ;  thou  may'st  it  not  deny  ; 
For  in  plain  text,  withoute  need  of  glose,^^ 
Thou  hast  translated  the  Bomance  of  the  Kose, 
That  is  a  heresy  against  my  law. 
And  maketh  wise  folk  from  me  withdraw ; 
And  of  Cresside  thou  hast  said  as  thee  list. 
That  maksth  men  to  woman  less  to  trust. 
That  be  as  true  as  e'er  was  any  steel. 

love  with  Achilles,  and,  when  he  was  killed  (note  34, 
page  219),  she  fled  to  the  Greek  camp,  and  slew  herself 
on  the  tomb  of  her  hero-lover. 

12  With  which  to  impair,  surpass  in  beauty  or  honour. 

13  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  comfort  afforded  by  her 
presence.  1*  Train. 

15  Fourth.  16  I  never  fancied. 

"  Been.  18  Not.  19  Stopped. 

20  That  in  its  figure  hears  the  prize  from  us  all. 
SI  All  around  in  a  ring. 
22  Afterwards.  23  Then. 

2*  Extent,  duration.    See  note  37,  page  245. 
25  Saluted.  26  Approach,  draw  nigh.  27  If. 

28  Emblem  ;  or  cherished  treasure ;  like  the  relics  at 
the  shrines  of  saints.  S9  Worthy. 

30  Molestest,  censurest,  31  Preventest. 

32  Comment,  gloss. 
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Of  thine  answer  advise  thee  right  weel ; ' 
For  though  that  thou  renied  hast  my  lay," 
Ab  other  wretches  have  done  many  a  day, 
By  Sainte  Venus,  that  my  mother  is, 
If  that  thou  live,  thou  shalt  repente  this. 
So  cruelly,  that  it  shall  well  be  seen." 

Then  spake  this  Lady,  clothed  all  in  green. 
And  saide,  "  God,  right  of  your  courtesj, 
Te  mighte  hearken  if  he  can  reply 
Against  all  this,  that  ye  have  to  him  meved ; ' 
A  godde  shonlde  not  he  thus  aggrieved, 
But  of  his  deity  he  shall  be  stable. 
And  thereto  gracious  and  merci&ble.' 
And  if  ye  n'ere  °  a  god,  that  knoweth  all, 
Then  might  it  be,  as  I  you  tellg  shall, 
This  man  to  you  may  falsely  be  accused. 
Whereas  by  right  him  ought  to  be  excused ; 
For  in  your  court  is  many  a  losengeour,* 
And  many  a  quaint  toteler  acousour,' 
That  tabour*  in  your  eares  many  a  soun'. 
Bight  after  their  imaginatiotm, 
To  have  your  dalliance,'  and  for  env^ ; 
These  be  the  causes,  and  I  shall  not  lie, 
Envy  is  lavender  i"  of  the  Court  alway, 
For  she  departeth  neither  night  nor  day 
Out  of  the  house  of  Caesar,  thus  saith  Dant' ; 
Whoso  that  go'th,  algate  she  shall  not  want.^i 
And  eke,  parauntre,!^  for  this  man  is  nice,^* 
He  mighte  do  it  guessing  "  no  malice ; 
For  he  useth  thinges  for  to  make ; '° 
Trim  recketh  naught  of  ^^  what  matt^re  he  take ; 
Or  he  was  bidden  make  thilke  tway '' 
Of  ^  some  persSn,  and  durst  it  not  withsay ; " 
Or  him  repenteth  utterly  of  this. 
He  hath  not  done  so  grievously  amiss, 
To  translate  what  olde  clerkes  write, 
Aa  though  that  he  of  malice  would  endite,^" 
Despite  of  Love,  and  had  himself  it  wrought. 
This  should  a  righteous  lord  have  in  his  thought, 
And  not  be  like  tyrants  of  Lombardy, 
That  have  no  regard  but  at  tyranny,  "i 
For  he  that  king  or  lord  is  naturel. 
Him  oughts  not  be  tyrant  or  cruel, 
As  is  a  farmer,''^  to  do  the  harm  he  can ; 
He  muste  think,  it  is  his  liegeman. 
And  is  his  treasure,  and  his  gold  in  coffer ; 


This  is  the  sentence  "  of  the  philos6pher : 

A  king  to  keep  his  lieges  in  justice, 

Withoute  doubtg  that  is  his  office. 

All "  will  he  keep  his  lords  in  their  degree,— 

As  it  is  right  and  skilful  ""•  that  they  be, 

Enhanced  and  honoured,  and  most  dear, 

For  they  be  halfe  gods  ^  in  this  world  here, — 

Yet  must  he  do  both  right  to  poor  and  rich, 

All  be  '^  that  their  estate  be  not  y-lich ;  ^ 

And  have  of  poorS  folk  compassion. 

For  lo !  the  gentle  kind  ^^  of  the  li6n  ; 

For  when  a  fly  offendeth  him,  or  biteth. 

He  with  his  tail  away  the  flye  smiteth. 

All  easily ;  for  of  his  genterf  -' 

Him  deigneth  not  to  wreak  him  on  a  fly. 

As  doth  a  cur,  or  else  another  beast. 

In  noble  corage  ought  to  be  arrest,^' 

And  weighen  ev'rjrthing  by  equity, 

And  ever  have  regard  to  his  degree. 

For,  Sir,  it  is  no  mastery  for  a  lord 

To  damn  ^^  a  man,  without  answer  of  word ; 

And  for  a  lord,  that  is  full  foul  to  use.'" 

And  it  be  so  he  may  him  not  excuse,'' 

But  asketh  mercy  with  a  dreadful'*  heart. 

And  proffereth  him,  right  in  his  bare  shirt. 

To  be  right  at  your  owen  judgement, 

Then  ought  a  god,  by  short  advisement,'* 

Consider  his  own  honotir,  and  his  trespass ; 

For  since  no  pow'r  of  death  lies  in  this  case, 

You  ought  to  be  the  lighter  merci&ble  ;  '^ 

Letts  '^  your  ire,  and  be  somewhat  tractable ! 

This  man  hath  served  you  of  his  cunning,  58 

And  further'd  well  your  law  in  his  making." 

Albeit  that  he  cannot  well  endite. 

Yet  hath  he  made  lewed  *>  folk  delight 

To  serve  you,  in  praising  of  your  name. 

He  made  the  book  that  hight  the  House  of  Fame, 

And  eke  the  Death  of  BlanchS  the  Duchess, 

And  the  Parliament  of  Fowles,  as  I  guess, 

And  all  the  Love  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,''! 

Of  Thebes,  though  the  story  is  known  lite ;  ^ 

And  many  a  hymng  for  your  holydays. 

That  highte  ballads,  roundels,  virelays. 

And,  for  to  speak  of  other  holiness, 

He  hath  in  prosS  tr&nslat^d  Boece,^ 

And  made  the  Life  also  of  Saint  CecUe ;  ^ 


1  Consider  right'well. 

2  Abjured  my  law  or  religion. 

3  All  this  accusation  that  you  have  moved,  advanced, 
against  him. 

i  Merciful.  ^  Were  not. 

6  Deceiver.  See  note  5,  page  170,  on  a  parallel  pas- 
sage in  The  Nun's  Priest's  Talc. 

7  Many  a  strange  prating  accuser.  "Toteler "  is  an 
old  form  of  the  word  "tatler,"  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
**  totaelan,"  to  talk  much,  to  tattle,  8  Drum. 

9  Pleasant  conversation,  company. 

10  Washerwoman,  laundress ;  the  word  represents 
"  meretrice  "  in  Dante's  original— meaning  a  courtezan  ; 
but  we  can  well  understand  that  Chaucer  thought  it 
prudent,  and  at  the  same  time  more  true  to  the  moral 
state  of  the  English  Court,  to  change  the  character 
assigned  to  Envy.  He  means  that  Envy  is  perpetually 
at  Court,  like  some  garrulous,  bitter  old  woman  em- 
ployed there  in  the  most  servile  offices,  who  remains 
at  her  post  through  all  the  changes  among  the  courtiers. 
The  passage  cited  from  Dante  will  be  found  in  the 
"Inferno,"  canto  xiii.  64-69. 
.  11  At  all  events  she  will  not  be  wanting. 

12  Peradventure.  1'  Foolish. 

14  Thinking.  1*  To  compose  poetry. 


16  He  cares  nothing.  i'  Compose  those  two. 

IS  By.  1'  Refuse,  deny. 

i!0  Would  himself  endite,  out  of  malice. 

21  Chaucer  says  that  the  usurping  lords  who  seized 
on  the  government  of  the  free  Lombard  cities,  had  no 
regard  for  any  rule  of  government  save  sheer  tyranny 
— but  a  natural  lord,  and  no  usurper,  ought  not  to  be  a 
tyrant. 

22  One  who  merely  farms  power  or  revenue  for  his 
own  purposes  and  his  own  gain. 

23  Opinion,  sentiment.  24  Although. 
25  Reasonable.  25  Demigods. 
27  Alike.               28  Nature.  29  Nobleness. 

'30  In  a  noble  nature  ought  to  be  self-restraint. 
*81  Condemn. 

32  Such  a  practice  is  most  infamous. 

33  And  if  he  (the  offender)  cannot  excuse  himself. 

34  Fearing,  timid.  36  Deliberation. 

36  The  more  easily  merciful. 

37  Restrain,  or  dismiss.  38  Ability. 
39  Poetising.  ^9  Ignorant. 
41  Sec  the  introductory  note,  page  281.        "  Little. 
43  "  De  Consolations  Philosophiaa ; "  to  which  frequent 

reference  is  made  in  The  Canterbury  Tales.     See,  for 
instances,  note  3,  page  46 ;  and  note  6,  page  121. 
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He  made  also,  gone  is  a  greate  wliile, 
Origenes  upon  the  Magdalene.^ 
Him  oughts  now  to  have  the  lease  pain  ;  - 
He  hath  made  many  a  lay,  and  many  a  thing. 
Now  as  ye  be  a  god,  and  eke  a  king, 
I  your  Alcestis,'  whilom  queen  of  Thrace, 
I  aske  you  this  man,  right  of  your  grace, 
That  ye  him  never  hurt  in  all  Ma  life ; 
And  he  shall  sweare  to  you,  and  that  blif  e,* 
He  shall  no  more  aguilten  ^  in  this  wise, 
But  shall  maken,  as  ye  will  him  devise. 
Of  women  true  in  loving  all  their  life, 
Whereso  ya  will,  of  maiden  or  of  wife, 
And  further  you  as  much  as  he  missaid 
Or  ^  in  the  Eose,  or  elles  in  Cresseide." 

The  God  of  Love  answered  her  anon  : 
"  Madame,"  quoth  he,  "it  is  so  long  agone 
That  I  you  knew,  so  charitable  and  true. 
That  never  yet,  since  that  the  world  was  new. 
To  me  ne  found  I  better  none  than  ye ; 
If  that  I  woulde  save  my  degree, 
I  may  nor  will  not  wame  '  your  request ; 
All  lies  in  you,  do  with  him  as  you  lest. 
I  all  forgive  vrithoute  longer  space ;  ^ 
Por  he  who  gives  a  gift,  or  doth  a  grace, 
Do  it  betimes,  his  thank  is  well  the  more ;' 
And  deeme^"  ye  what  he  shall  do  therefor. 
Go  thanke  now  my  Lady  here,"  quoth  he. 
I  rose,  and  down  I  set  me  on  my  knee. 
And  saide  thus ;  "  Madame,  the  God  above 
Foiyielde^^  you  that  ye  the  God  of  Love 
Have  mads  me  his  wrathe  to  forgive ; 
And  giacS  me  ^  so  longe  for  to  live, 
That  I  may  knowe  soothly  what  ye  be. 
That  have  me  help'd,  and  put  in  this  degree! 
But  truSly  I  ween'd,  as  in  this  case, 
Naught  t'  have  aguilt,'^  nor  done  to  Love  tres- 
pass;" 
For  why  ?  a  truS  man,  vrithoute  dread. 
Hath  not  to  parte  ^°  with  a  thieve's  deed. 
Nor  a  true  lover  oughte  me  to  blame. 
Though  that  I  spoke  a  false  lover  some  shame. 
They  oughte  rather  with  me  for  to  hold. 
For  that  I  of  Cressida  wrote  or  told. 
Or  of  the  Rose,  what  so  mine  author  meant ;  ^ 
AlgatS,^"  God  wot,  it  was  mine  intent 
To  further  truth  in  love,  and  it  cherice,!^ 
And  to  beware  from  falseness  and  from  vice. 
By  such  example  ;  this  was  my  meaning." 

And  she  answer'd ;  "  Let  be  thine  arguing. 
For  Lov6  will  not  counterpleaded  be  '^ 
In  right  nor  wrong,  and  learne  that  of  me ; 
Thou  hast  thy  grace,  and  hold  thee  right  thereto. 

1  A  poem  entitled  "  The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene," said  to  have  been  "  taken  out  of  St  Origen,"  is 
included  in  the  editions  of  Chaucer;  but  its  authen- 
ticity, and  consequently  its  identity;  with  the  poem 
here  mentioned,  are  doubted.  2  Penalty, 

3  See  note  32,  page  201.  *  Quickly. 

5  Offend.  6  Either. 

^  Refuse.  8  Delay. 

»  A  paraphrase'of  the  well-known  proverb  "  Bis  dat 
qui  cito  dat."       '     lo  Adjudge.  n  Reward. 

■IS  G-ive  me  grace.  18  Offended. 

14  Offence.  15  Hath  no  share  in. 

16  That  is,  they  ought  rather  to  thank  me  for  giving 
a  faithful  translation. 

17  By  all  ways.  18  Cherish. 

15  The  same  prohibition  occurs  in  the  Fifteenth  Statute 
of  "  The  Court  of  Love,"  page  204. 


Now  wiU  I  say  what  penance  thou  shalt  do 
For  thy  trespass  ;"  and  understand  it  here : 
Thou  shalt,  while  that  thou  livest,  yeax  by  year, 
The  moste  partie  of  thy  time  spend 
In  making  of  a  glorious  Legend 
Of  Goods  Women,  maidenea  and  mves. 
That  werg  true  in  loving  all  their  lives ; 
And  tell  of  false  men  that  them  betray. 
That  all  their  life  do  naught  but  assay 
How  many  women  they  may  do  a  shame  ; 
For  in  your  world  that  is  now  held  a  game.^" 
And  though  thou  like  not  a  lover  be,^! 
Speak  well  of  love  ;  this  penance  give  I  thee. 
And  to  the  God  of  Love  I  shall  so  pray. 
That  he  shall  charge  his  servants,  by  any  way. 
To  further  thee,  and  well  thy  labour  quite  :  ''^ 
Go  now  thy  way,  thy  penance  is  but  lite. 
And,  when  this  book  ye  make,  give  it  the  queen 
On  my  behalf,  at  Bltham,  or  at  Sheen." 

The  God  of  Love  gan  smUe,  and  then  he  said : 
"Ejiow'st  thou,"  quoth  he,  "whether  this  be 

wife  or  maid, 
Or  queen,  or  countess,  or  of  what  degree. 
That  hath  so  little  penance  given  thee. 
That  hath  deserved  sorely  for  to  smart  ? 
But  pity  runneth  soon  in  gentle  heart  ;^ 
That  may's!  thou  see,  she  kitheth  ^  what  she  is.' 
And  I  answfir'd :  "Nay,  Sir,  so  have  I  bliss. 
No  more  but  that  I  see  well  she  is  good." 
"  That  is  a  true  tale,  by  my  hood," 
Quoth  Love;   "and  that  iihou  knowest  well, 

pardie! 
If  it  be  so  that  thou  advise  ^  thee. 
Haat  thou  not  in  a  book,  li'th  ^^  in  thy  chest. 
The  greate  goodness  of  the  queen  Alceste, 
That  turned  was  into  a  dais^? 
She  that  for  her  husbande  chose  to  die. 
And  eke  to  go  to  hell  rather  than  he ; 
And  Hercules  resciied  her,  pardie ! 
And  brought  her  out  of  hell  again  to  bliss?  " 
And  I  answSr'd  again,  and  saide ;  "  Yes, 
Now  know  I  her ;  and  is  this  good  Alceste, 
The  dais^,  and  mine  own  hearte's  rest  ? 
Now  feel  I  well  the  goodness  of  this  wife. 
That  both  after  her  death,  and  in  her  life. 
Her  greats  bounty'''  doubleth  her  renown. 
"W"ell  hath  she  quit  ^  me  mine  affectiofin 
That  I  have  to  her  flow'r  the  dai's^ ; 
No  wonder  is  though  Jove  her  stellify,''' 
As  telleth  Agathon,'"  for  her  goodness  ; 
Her  white  crownS  bears  of  it  witness ; 
For  all  so  many  virtues  hadde  she 
As  smaJle  flowrons  in  her  crowne  be. 

20  Considered  a  sport. 

21  Chaucer  is  always  careful  to  allege  his  abstinence 
from  the  pursuits  of  gallantly ;  he  does  so  prominently 
in  "The  Court  of  Love,"  "The  Assembly  of  Fowls  " 
and  "  The  House  of  Tame."  22  Requite.        ' 

23  Into  the  heart  of  one  nobly  bom.  The  same  is  said 
of  Theseus,  in  The  Knight's  Tale,  page  34;  and  of 
Canacd,  by  the  falcon,  in  The  Squire's  Tale  page  120. 

24  Showeth.  25  Bethink 
2«  (That)  lies.                                      27  Virtue. 

28  Recompensed. 

29  Assign  to  her  a  place  among  the  stars ;  as  lie  did 
to  Andromeda  and  Cassiopeia. 

30  There  was  an  Athenian  dramatist  of  this  name, 
who  might  have  made  the  virtues  and  fortunes  of 
Alcestis  his  theme ;  hut  the  reference  is  too  vague  for 
the  author  to  be  identified  with  any  confidence. 
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In  TSmembr&Bce  of  her,  and  in  honolir, 
Cybel§  made  the  daisy,  and  the  floVr, 
Y-oro'wned  all  with  white,  as  men  may  see, 
And  Mars  gave  her  a  orownS  red,  pardie ! 
In  stead  of  ruMes  set  among  the  white." 

Therewith  this  queen  was'd  red  for  shame  a  lite 
When  she  was  praised  so  in  her  presence. 
Then  saidS  Love :  "  A  full  great  negligence 
Was  it  to  thee,  that  ilie  ^  time  thou  made 
'  Hide  Absolon  thy  tresses,'  in  ball&de. 
That  thou  forgot  her  in  thy  song  to  set, 
Since  that  thou  art  so  greatly  in  her  debt. 
And  knowest  well  that  calendar  '  is  she 
To  any  woman  that  will  lover  be : 
For  she  taught  all  the  craft  of  true  loving. 
And  namSly'  of  wifehood  the  living. 
And  all  the  boundes  that  she  ought  to  keep : 
Thy  little  wit  waa  thilkS  time  asleep. 
But  now  I  chargB  thee,  upon  thy  life. 
That  in  thy  Legend  thou  make  *  of  this  wife. 
When  thou  hast  other  small  y-made  before ; 
And  fare  now  well,  I  charge  thee  no  more. 
But  ere  I  go,  thus  much  I  will  thee  tell, — 
Never  shall  no  true  lover  come  in  hell. 
These  other  ladies,  sitting  here  a-row, 
Be  in  my  ballad,  if  thou  canst  them  know, 


And  in  thy  book  Ss  all  thou  shalt  them  find  ; 
Have  them  in  thy  Legend  now  all  in  mind ; 
I  mean  of  th  em  that  be  in  thy  knowing. 
For  here  be  twenty  thousand  more  sitting 
Than  that  thou  knowest,  goods  women  all, 
And  true  of  love,  for  aught  that  may  befall/; 
Make  the  metres  of  them  as  thee  lest ; 
I  must  go  home, — the  sunne  draweth  west, — 
To  Paradise,  with  all  this  company : 
And  serve  alway  the  freshe  dais^. 
At  Cleopatra  I  will  that  thou  begin, 
And  so  forth,  and  my  love  so  shalt  thou  win  ; 
For  let  see  now  what  man,  that  lover  be. 
Will  do  so  strong  a  pain  for  love  as  she. 
I  wot  well  that  thou  may'st  not  all  it  rhyme, 
That  suchS  lovers  didden  in  their  time ; 
It  were  too  long  to  readen  and  to  hear  ; 
Suffice  me  thou  make  in  this  mann^re, 
That  thou  rehearse  of  aU  their  life  the  great,^ 
After  ^  these  old  auth6rs  list  for  to  treat ; 
For  whoso  shall  so  many  a  story  tell. 
Say  shortly,  or  he  shall  too  longe  dwelL" 

And  with  that  word  my  bookes  gan  I  take. 
And  right  thus  on  my  Legend  gan  I  make. 

Thus  endeth  the  Prologue. 
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LA    PEIEEE    DB    NOSTEE    DAME.^ 


A  T.MTmTTY  and  aU-meroiable'  Queen, 
To  whom  all  this  world  fleeth  for  succolir. 
To  have  release  of  sin,  of  sorrow,  of  teen  !° 
Glorious  Virgin !  of  all  flowers  flow'r, 
To  thee  I  flee,  confounded  in  errofir ! 
Help  and  relieve,  almighty  debonair,!" 
Have  mercy  of  my  perilous  languolir ! 
Vanquish'd  me  hath  my  cruel  adversair. 

B. 

Bouaty  "  so  fix'd  hath  in  thy  heart  his  tent, 
That  well  I  wot  thou  wilt  my  succour  be  ; 
Thou  canst  not  wame  that^"  with  good  in- 
tent 
Asketh  thy  help,  thy  heart  is  ay  so  free  ! 
Thou  art  largess  ^  of  plein  "  felicity, 
Haven  and  refuge  of  qui^t  and  rest ! 
Lo !  how  that  thieves  seven '°  chase  me ! 
Help,  Lady  bright,  ere  that  my  ship  to-brest !  i' 

1  That  same.  2  Guide,  example, 

3  Especially. 

4  Poetise,  compose. 

5  The  substance.  6  According  as. 

7  Chaucer's  A.  B.  0.— a  prayer  to  the  Tirgin,  in 
twenty-three  verses,  beginning  with  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  their  order— is  said  to  have  been  written 
"at  the  request  of  Blanche,  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  as  a 
prayer  for  her  private  use,  being  a  woman  in  her  re- 


0. 

Comfort  is  none,  but  in  you.  Lady  dear ! 

For  lo !  my  sin  and  my  confusifin. 

Which  ought  not  in  thy  presence  to  appear. 

Have  ta'en  on  me  a  grievous  action,^' 

Of  very  right  and  desperati6n ! 

And,  as  by  right,  they  mighte  well  suatene 

That  I  were  worthy  my  damnati6n, 

Ne  were  it  mercy  of  you,  blissful  Queen ! 

D. 

Doubt  is  there  none,  Queen  of  misericorde,'^ 
That  thou  art  cause  of  grace  and  mercy  here ; 
God  vouchSsaf'd,    through   thee,  with   ns   t' 

accord ;  ^ 
For,  certes,  Christe's  blissful  mother  dear ! 
Were  now  the  bow  y-beut,  in  such  mannere 
As  it  was  first,  of  justice  and  of  ire. 
The  rightful  God  would  of  no  mercy  hear ; 
But  through  thee  have  we  grace  as  we  desire. 

ligion  very  devout."    It  was  first  printed  in  Speghfs 
edition  of  1697.  ^  AU-meroiful. 

9  Affliction.  10  Gracious,  gentle. 

11  Goodness,  charity. 

12  Thou  canst  not  refuse  (the  prayer  of  him)  that 

13  Thou  art  the  liberal  bestower. 

14  Full.  1"  The  seven  deadly  sins. 
16  Be  broken  to  pieces.      17  Control. 

18  Compassion.  !»  To  be  reconciled. 
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E. 
Ever  hath  my  hope  of  refuge  in  thee  he' ; 
Por  herehefore  full  oft  in  many  a  -wise 
Unto  mero^  hast  thou  received  me. 
But  mercy,  Lady !  at  the  great  assize, 
"When  we  shall  come  hefore  the  high  Justice ! 
So  little  fruit  shall  then  in  me  he  found, 
That,  but  1  thou  ere  that  day  correcte  me, 
Of  very  right  my  work  will  me  confound. 

F. 

Flying,  I  flee  for  succour  to  thy  tent. 
Me  for  to  hide  from  tempest  full  of  dread ; 
Beseeching  you,  that  ye  you  not  absent. 
Though  I  be  wick'.    O  help  yet  at  this  need ! 
All  ^  have  I  been  a  beast  in  wit  and  deed, 
Yet,  Lady !  thou  me  close  in  with  thy  grace ; 
Thine  enemy  and  mine,^ — Lady,  take  heed ! — 
Unto  my  death  in  point  is  me  to  chase. 

G. 

Gracious  Maid  and  Mother !  which  that  never 
Wert  bitter  ^  nor  in  earthg  nor  in  sea, 
But  full  of  sweetness  and  of  mercy  ever. 
Help,  that  my  Father  be  not  wroth  with  me ! 
Speak  thou,  for  I  ne  darS  Him  not  see  ; 
So  have  I  done  in  earth,  alas  the  while  ! 
That,  certes,  but  if  thou  my  succour  be, 
To  sink  etem  He  will  my  ghost  exile. 

H. 

He  vouchesaf 'd,  tell  Him,  as  was  His  will. 

Become  a  man,  as  for  our  ^Ilifoce,'' 

And  with  His  blood  He  wrote  that  blissful  bill 

Upon  the  cross,  as  general  ^quittdnce 

To  ev'ry  penitent  in  full  creance  ; 

And  therefore.  Lady  bright !  thou  for  us  pray ; 

Then  shalt  thou  stenten  *  alls  His  grievance, 

And  make  our  foe  to  fallen  of  his  prey. 


I  wote  well  thou  wilt  be  our  suocolir, 
Thou  art  so  fuU  of  bounty  in  certain ; 
For,  when  a  soulS  falleth  in  erroiir. 
Thy  pity  go'th,  and  haleth'  him  again ; 
Then  makest  thou  his  peace  with  his  Sov'rdign, 
And  bringest  him  out  of  the  crooked  street : 
"Whoso  thee  loveth  shall  not  love  in  vain, 
That  shall  he  find  as  he  the  life  shall  lete.s 

K. 

Kalendares  illumined  "  be  they 
That  in  this  world  be  lighted  with  thy  name ; 
And  whoso  goeth  with  thee  the  right  way. 
Him  shall  not  dread  in  soule  to  be  lame  ; 
Now,  Queen  of  comfort!   since  thou  art  the 

same 
To  whom  I  seekg  for  my  medicine, 

1  Unless.  2  Although.  3  The  Devil. 

4  Mary's  name  recals  the  waters  of  "Marah"  or 
bitterness  (Exod.  xv.  23),  or  the  prayer  of  Naomi  in  her 
grief  that  she  might  be  caUed  not  Naomi,  but  "  Mara" 
(Ruth  i.  20).  Mary,  however,  is  understood  to  mean 
"  exalted." 

5  To  ally  us  with  God.  6  Put  an'end  to. 

7  Draweth.  8  When  he  leaves  life.v 

9  That  is,  brilliant  exemplars  by  which  others  may 
shape  their  daily  life.  10  Injure,  molest, 

H  The  foe  of  us  all— Satan. 


Let  not  my  foe  no  more  my  wound  entame ;  l' 
My  heal  into  thy  hand  all  I  resign. 

L. 
Lady,  thy  sorrow  can  I  not  portray 
Under  that  cross,  nor  his  grievous  penSnce  ; 
But,  for  your  bothe's  pain,  I  you  do  pray. 
Let  not  our  aller  foe  "  make  his  boastance, 
That  he  hath  in  his  listes,  with  mischance, 
Conviote  that  ye  both  have  bought  so  dear  ;^ 
As  I  said  erst,  thou  ground  of  all  substance ! 
Continue  on  us  thy  piteous  eyen  clear. 

M. 

Moses,  that  saw  the  bush  of  flamSs  red 
Burning,  of  which  then  never  a  stick  brenn'd,^ 
Was  sign  of  thine  nnwemmed"  maidenhead. 
Thou  art  the  bush,  on  which  there  gan  descend 
The  Holy  Ghost,  the  which  that  Moses  wend  ^ 
Had  been  on  fire ;  and  this  was  in  figfire.'^ 
Now,  Lady !  from  the  fire  us  do  defend. 
Which  that  in  hell  eternally  shall  dure. 

N. 
Noble  Princess !  that  never  haddest  peer ; 
Certes  if  any  comfort  in  us  be, 
That  Cometh  of  thee,  Christe's  mother  dear ! 
We  have  none  other  melody  nor  glee,i' 
Us  to  rejoice  in  our  adversity  ; 
Nor  advocate,  that  will  and  dare  so  pray 
For  us,  and  for  as  little  hire  as  ye, 
That  helpe  for  an  Ave-Mar^  or  tway. 

O. 

O  very  light  of  eyen  that  be  blind ! 

O  very  lust  of  labour  and  distress ! 

O  treasurer  of  bounty  to  mankind ! 

The  whom  God  chose  to  mother  for  humbless  ! 

From  his  anciU  ^  he  made  thee  mistress 

Of  heav'n  and  earth,  our  billes  up  to  bede  ;  i' 

This  world  awaiteth  ever  on  thy  goodness  ; 

For  thou  ne  failedst  never  wight  at  need. 

P. 

Purpose  I  have  sometime  for  to  enqu&e 
Wherefore  and  why  the  Holy  Ghost  thee  sought. 
When  Gabrielis  voice  came  to  thine  ear ; 
He  not  to  war  ^  us  such  a  wonder  wrought. 
But  for  to  save  us,  that  sithens  us  bought : 
Then  needeth  us  no  weapon  us  to  save. 
But  only,  where  we  did  not  as  we  ought, 
Do  penitence,  and  mercy  ask  and  have. 

Q. 

Queen  of  comfort,  right  when  I  me  bethink 
That  I  aguilt  ^  have  bothe  Him  and  thee. 
And  that  my  soul  is  worthy  for  to  sink, 
Alas !  I,  caitiff,  whither  shall  I  flee? 
Who  shall  unto  thy  Son  my  meane  ^  be? 

12  That  he  hath  entangled  in  his  wiles  that  (soul) 

which  ye  both  redeemed  at  such  a  cost      13  Burned 
14  TJnblemished.  15  Weened,  supposed.' 

16  A  typical  representation.    See  The  Prioress's  Tale, 

page  144.  17  Pleasure. 

18  Handmaid.    The  reference  evidently  is  to  Luke 

i.  38— "Ecoe  anoilla  Domini,"  the  Virgin's  humble 

answer  to  G-abriel  at  the  Annunciation. 

19  To  offer  up  our  petitions  or  prayers. 

20  To  "warray"  or  afflict.  21  Offended. 
,   22  Medium  of  approach,  intercessor. 
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Who,  but  thyself,  that  art  of  pity  well  J 1 
Thou  hast  more  ruth  on  our  adversity 
Than  in  this  world  might  any  fongue  tell  1 

B. 
Bedress  me,  Mother,  and  eke  me  chastise ! 
For  certainly  my  Father's  ch&stising 
I  dar6  not  abiden  in  no  wise, 
So  hideous  is  his  full  reckoning. 
Mother!  of  whom  our  joy  began  to  spring. 
Be  ye  my  judge,  and  eke  my  soule's  leach ;  ^ 
For  ay  in  you  is  pity  abounding 
To  each  that  will  of  pity  you  beseech. 

S. 
Sooth  is  it  that  He  granteth  no  pit^ 
"Withoute  thee ;  for  God  of  his  goodngsa 
Forgiveth  none,  but  it  like  unto  thee ;  * 
He  hath  thee  made  vifiar  and  mistress 
Of  all  this  world,  and  eke  governess 
Of  heaven  ;  and  represseth  his  justice 
After  *  thy  will ;  and  therefore  in  witness 
He  hath  thee  crowned  in  so  royal  wise. 


Temple  devout !  where  God  chose  his  wonning,' 
From  which  these  misbeliev'd  deprived  be, 
To  you  my  soulS  penitent  I  bring ; 
Eeceive  me,  for  I  can  no  farther  flee. 
With  thomes  venomous,  O  Heaven's  Queen ! 
For  which  the  earth  accursed  was  full  yore, 
I  am  so  wounded,  as  ye  may  well  see. 
That  I  am  lost  alm6st,  it  smart  so  sore  ! 

V. 

Virgin !  that  art  so  noble  of  apparail," 
That  leadest  us  into  the  highe  tow'r 
Of  Paradise,  thou  me  wiss  and  counsail ' 


How  I  may  have  thy  grace  and  thy  succotir  : 
All  have  I  been  in  filth  and  in  errotir, 
Lady !  on  that  country  thou  me  adjourn,* 
That  called  is  thy  bench  of  freshe  flow'r. 
There  as  that  mercy  ever  shall  sojourn. 

X. 

Xpe'  thy  Son,  that  in  this  world  alight, 
Upon  a  cross  to  suffer  his  passiotin. 
And  Buffer'd  eke  that  Longeus  his  heart  pight,^" 
And  made  his  heartB-blood  to  run  adowu ; 
And  all  this  was  for  my  salvatiotin ; 
And  I  to  him  am  false  and  eke  unkind. 
And  yet  he  wills  not  my  damnatiotin ; 
This  thank  I  you,"  succotir  of  all  mankind  1 


Ysaac  was  figure  of  His  death  certain. 
That  so  farforth  his  father  would  obey, 
That  him  ne  raughte  ^  nothing  to  be  slain  ; 
Right  BO  thy  Sou  list  as  a  lamb  to  dey :  ^ 
Now,  Lady  full  of  mercy !  I  you  pray. 
Since  he  his  mercy  'sured  me  so  large. 
Be  ye  not  scant,  for  all  we  sin^  and  say. 
That  ye  be  from  vengeance  alway  our  targe.^^ 


Zachary  you  calleth  the  open  well" 
That  washed  sinful  soul  out  of  his  guilt; 
Therefore  this  lesson  out  I  will  to  tell, 
That,  n'  ere  ^°  thy  tender  hearts,  we  were  spilt.^' 
Now,  Lady  brighte !  since  thou  canst  and  wilt. 
Be  to  the  seed  of  Adam  merci^ble ; 
Bring  us  unto  that  palace  that  is  built 
To  penitents  that  be  to  mercy  able !  ^^ 

ExplidU 


A  GOODLY  BALLAD  OF  CHA,UCEK.i9 
MOTHEB  of  nurture,  best  belov'd  of  all, 
And  freshe  flow'r,  to  whom  good  thrift  God  send ! 
Tour  child,  if  it  lust  *>  you  me  so  to  call. 
All  be  1*1  unable  myself  so  to  pretend. 
To  your  discretion  I  recommend 
My  heart  and  all,  with  ev'ry  circumstance. 
All  wholly  to  be  under  your  governance. 

Most  desire  I,  and  have  and  ever  shall, 
Thicge  which  might  your  hearte's  ease  amend ; 
Have  me  excus'd,  my  power  is  but  small ; 
Sfathless,  of  right,  ye  oughtS  to  commend 
My  goode  wiU,  which  f  aine  would  entend  22 

1  Fonntain.  2  Physician. 

3  Unless  it  please  thee.  •*  According  to. 

s  Abode.  '  Aspect. 

7  Direct  and  counsel.  8  Take  me  to  tbatplace. 

9  "Xpe"  represents  the  Greek  X/)e,  and  is  a  eon- 
traction  for  "Christe:" 

10  According  to  tradition,  the  soldier  who  stmck  the 
Saviour  to  the  heart  with  his  spear  was  named  Longeus, 
and  was  blind ;  but,  touching  his  eyes  by  chance  with 
the  mingled  blood  and  water  that  flowed  down  the  shaft 
upon  his  hands,  he  was  instantly  restored  to  sight. 

11  For  this  I  am  indebted  to  you.       12  He  cared  not. 
13  Die.  1*  Our  buckler,  defence. 


To  do  you  service ;  for  my  suffisance  ^ 
Is  wholly  to  be  under  your  governance. 

Miemc  un  in  heart  which  never  shall  apaU,^ 
Ay  fresh  and  new,  and  right  glad  to  dispend 
My  time  in  your  service,  what  so  befall, 
Beseeching  your  excellence  to  defend 
My  simpleness,  if  ignorance  offend 
In  any  wise ;  since  that  mine  ^ance 
Is  wholly  to  be  under  your  governance. 

Daisy  of  light,  very  ground  of  comf6rt. 
The  sunne's  daughter  ye  bight,  as  I  read ; 
For  when  he  west'reth,  farewell  your  disport ! 
By  your  natfire  alone,  right  for  pure  dread 

15  "In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to 
the  house  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
for  sin  and  for  uncleanness  "  (Zech.  xiii.  1). 

16  Were  it  not  for.  17  Destroyed,  undone. 

18  Fit  to  receive  mercy. 

19  This  elegant  little  poem  is  believed  to  have  been 
addressed  to  Margaret,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  whose 
name  Chaucer  found  one  of  those  opportunities  of  jrais- 
ing  the  daisy  he  never  lost. 

•a  Please.  si  Althoush  I  be. 

22  Attend,  strive.  23  Contentment. 

24  Better  one  who  in  heart  shall  never  pali— whose 
love  will  never  weary. 

T 
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Of  the  rude  night,  that  with  his  boistous  weed^ 
Of  darkness  shadoweth  our  hemisphere, 
Then  close  ye,  my  life's  lady  dear ! 

Dawneth  the  day  unto  his  kind  resort. 
And  Phoebus  your  father,  with  his  streames  red, 
Adorns  the  morrow,  c6nsuniing  the  sort  ^ 
Of  misty  oloudes,  that  would  overlade 
True  humble  heaites  with  their  mistihead.^ 
New  comfort  adaws,^  when  your  eyen  clear 
Disclose  and  spread,  my  life's  lady  dear. 

Je,  TOudrais— but  the  greate  God  disposeth. 
And  maketh  casual,  by  his  Providence, 
Such  thing  as  manne's  fraile  wit  purp5seth. 
All  for  the  best,  if  that  your  Oonscignce 
Not  grudge  it,  but  in  humble  patience 
It  receive ;  for  God  saith,  withoute  fable, 
A  faithful  heart  ever  is  acceptS.ble. 
Cauteles  ^  whoso  useth  gladly,  gloseth  ;i 
To  eschew  such  it  is  right  high  prudtoce ; 
What  ye  said  ones  mine  heart  opposeth. 
That  my  writing  japes ''  in  your  absence 
Pleased  you  much  better  than  my  presence: 
Tet  can  I  more ;  ye  be  not  excus&ble ; 
A  faithful  heart  is  ever  acceptable. 

Quaketh  my  pen ;  my  spirit  supposeth 
That  in  my  writing  ye  will  find  offence ; 
Mine  hearte  welketh  8  thus ;  anon  it  riseth ; 
Now  hot,  now  cold,  and  after  in  f erv6nce ; 
That  is  amiss,  is  oaus'd  of  negligence. 
And  not  of  malice ;  therefore  be  merci&ble ; 
A  faithful  heart  is  ever  acceptable. 


Forthe,  complaint !  forth,  lacking  eloquence ; 
Forth  little  letter,  of  enditing  lame ! 
I  have  besought  my  lady's  sapience 
On  thy  behajfe,  to  accept  in  game 
Thine  inability ;  do  thou  the  same. 
Abide !  have  more  yet !    Je  serve  Jogessel ' 
Now  forth,  I  close  thee  in  holy  Venus'  name! 
Thee  shall  unclose  my  heartg's  governess. 


A  BALLAD  SENT  TO  KING  RICHAJBD. 

SOMETIMB  this  world  was  so  steadfast  and  stable. 
That  man's  word  was  held  obligati6n ; 
And  now  it  is  so  false  and  deoeiv4ble,i» 
That  word  and  work,  as  in  conclusidn. 
Be  nothing  one ;  for  turned  up  so  down 
Is  all  this  world,  through  meed  "  and  wilfulness. 
That  all  is  lost  for  lack  of  steadfastness. 
What  makes  this  world  to  be  so  ■rariible. 
But  lust  ''^  that  folk  have  in  dissensi6n? 

1  Bude,  rough,  garment. 

2  Crowd.  a  Bimness,  mistiness. 
*  New  comfort  dawns  or  awakens  (in  .my  breast). 

6  Cautious  or  wary  speeches.  6  Deceiveth. 

7  Jests,  coarse  stories. 

8  Withers,  faints.  «  I  serve  Joy.  10  Deceitful. 
"  Bribery.  IS  Pleasure 
13  Pit  for  nothing.  M  Unless 

IS  Fraud,  trick.  16  Blinded. 

W  A  subject  of  reproach.       18  That  ig  to  bedone. 

19  Kingdom. 

20  Tyrwhltt,  founding  on  the  reference  to  the  Wife  of 
Bath,  places  tJhis  among  Chaucer's  latest  compositions ; 


For  now-a-days  a  man  is  held  unable  >* 
But  if  "  he  can,  by  some  coUusidn," 
Do  his  neighbour  wrong  or  oppressi6n. 
What  causeth  this  but  wilful  wretchedness. 
That  all  is  lost  for  lack  of  steadfastness  ? 

Truth  is  put  down,  reason  is  holden  fable; 

Virtue  hath  now  no  dominati6n ; 

Pity  exil'd,  no  wight  is  merci4ble  ; 

Through  covetise  is  blent  i^  discretion ; 

The  worlde  hath  made  permutatidn 

From  right  to  wrong,  from  truth  to  fickleness. 

That  all  is  lost  for  lack  of  steadfastness. 

L'Envoy. 

O  Prince !  desire  to  be  honourable ; 
Cherish  thy  folk,  and  hate  extortidn ; 
Suffer  nothing  that  may  be  reprovable'' 
To  thine  estate,  done  ^  in  thy  regi6n  ;^ 
Show  forth  the  sword  of  castigatidn ; 
Dread  God,  do  law,  love  thorough  worthiness, 
And  wed  thy  folk  again  to  steadfastness  ! 


L'ENVOY  OF  CHA.ITCEK  TO  BUKTON.™ 

Mt  Master  Bukton,  when  of  Christ  our  King 
Was  asked.  What  is  truth  or  sootlif  astness  ? 
He  not  a  word  answer'd  to  that  asking. 
As  who  saith,  no  man  is  all  true,  I  guess ; 
And  therefore,  though  I  highte^  to  express 
The  sorrow  and  woe  that  is  in  marri^e, 
I  dare  not  write  of  it  no  wickedness. 
Lest  I  myself  fall  eft  in  such  dotage.^ 

I  will  not  say  how  that  it  is  the  chain 
Of  Satanas,  on  which  he  gnaweth  ever ; 
But  I  dare  say,  were  he  out  of  his  pain. 
As  by  his  will  he  would  be  bounden  never. 
But  thilke  ^  doited  fool  that  eft  had  lever 
Y-chained  be,  than  out  of  prison  creep, 
God  let  him  never  from  his  woe  dissever, 
Nor  no  man  him  bewaUe  though  he  weep ! 

But  yet,  lest  thou  do  worse,  take  a  wife ; 
Bet  is  to  wed  than  burn  in  worse  wise ;  ^ 
But  thou  shalt  have  sorrow  on  thy  flesh  thy  life,^ 
And  be  thy  wife's  thrall,  as  say  these  wise.  ■ 
And  if  that.  Holy  Writ  may  not  sufSce, 
Experience  shaill  thee  teache,  so  may  hap. 
That  thee  were  lever  to  be  taken  in  Frise,^ 
Than  eft "  to  fall  of  wedding  in  the  trap. 

This  little  writ,  proverbSs,  or  figtire, 
I  sends  you ;  take  keep  ^  of  it,  I  read ! 
"  Unwise  is  he  that  can  no  weal  endure ; 
If  thou  be  sicker,^  put  thee  not  in  dread."  ^ 
The  Wife  of  Bath  I  pray  you  that  you  read, 

and  states  that  one  Peter  de  Bukton  held  the  office  of 
king's  esoheator  for  YorksWre  in  1397.  In  some  of  the 
old  editions,  the  verses  were  made  the  Envoy  to  the 
Book  of  the,  Duchess  Blanche— in  very  bad  taste,  when 
we  consider  that  the  object  of  that  poem  was  to  con- 
sole John  of  Gaunt  under  the  loss  of  his  wife 
SI  Promised. 

!2  Pallagainintosuchfolly.  23  That 

2*  gee  1  Cor.  vii.  9.  S6  All  thy  life 

26  Better  to  be  taken  prisoner  In  FriesUnd— where 
probably  some  conflict  was  ragiiK  at  the  time 

M  T  ^*'°-  -^  ^  Heed. 

29  In  security.  so  Doubt,  danger. 
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Of  this  matt^re  which  that  we  have  on  hand. 
God  grants  you  your  life  freely  to  lead 
In  freedom,  for  fiill  hard  is  to  be  bond. 


A  BALLAD  OF  GENTLENESS. 

The  firsts  stock-father  of  gentleness,' 

What  man  desireth  gentle  for  to  be, 

Must  follow  his  trace,  and  all  his  wittea  dress,' 

Virtue  to  love,  and  vices  for  to  flee; 

For  unto  virtue  longeth  dignity, 

And  not  the  reverse,  safely  dare  I  deem. 

All  wear  he  mitre,  crown,  or  diademe. 

This  iSrste  stock  was  full  of  righteousness, 

True  of  his  word,  sober,  pious,  and  free. 

Clean  of  his  ghost,'  and  loved  business. 

Against  the  vice  of  sloth,  in  honesty ; 

And,  but  his  heir  love  virtue  as  did  he. 

He  is  not  gentle,  though  he  riche  seem. 

All  wear  he  mitre,  crown,  or  diademe. 

Vice  may  well  be  heir  to  old  riohess. 

But  there  may  no  man,  as  men  may  well  see. 

Bequeath  his  heir  his  virtuous  nobless ; 

That  is  appropried  *  to  no  degree. 

But  to  the  first  Father  in  majesty, 

Which  makes  his  heire  tiiTn  that  doth    him 

queme,^ 
All  wear  he  mitre,  crown,  or  diademe. 


THE  COMPLAINI  OF  CHAtrCEB  TO  HIS 
PURSE. 

To  you,  my  purse,  and  to  none  other  wight. 

Complain  I,  for  ye  be  my  lady  dear ! 

I  am  sorry  now  that  ye  be  so  light. 

For  certes  ye  now  make  me  heavy  cheer ; 

Me  were  as  lief  be  laid  upon  my  bier. 

For  which  unto  your  mercy  thus  I  cry, 

Be  heavy  again,  or  ellSs  must  I  die ! 

Now  vouchSsafe  this  day,  ere  it  be  night. 
That  I  of  you  the  blissful  sound  may  hear. 
Or  see  your  colour  like  the  sunnS  bright, 
That  of  yellowness  hadde  never  peer. 
Ye  be  my  life !    Te  be  my  heartS's  steer  !  6 
Queen  of  comf6rt  and  of  good  company ! 
Be  heavy  again,  or  eUes  must  I  die ! 

Now,  purse !  that  art  to  me  my  life's  light 
And  savour,  as  down  in  this  worlds  here. 
Out  of  this  towne  help  me  through  your  mightj 
Since  that  you  will  not  be  my  treasurSre ; 
For  I  am  shave  as  nigh  as  any  iiereJ 
But  now  I  pray  unto  your  courtesy. 
Be  heavy  again,  or  ellSs  must  I  die ! 

1  Christ.  2  Apply. 

3  Pure  of  spirit.  «  Specially  reserved. 

«  Please.  6  Rudder. 

7  "  I  am  as  bare  of  coin  as  a  friar's  tonsure  of  bair." 
s  See  page  396. 

9  Said  to  have  been  composed  by  Chaucer ' '  upon  his 
deathbed,  lying  in  anguish." 
10  Treasure.  "  Instability. 

12  Prosperity  is  blinded  or  deceived  as  to  the  truth. 

13  Have  a  taste  or  desire  for.       M  Counsel. 


Chwucer's  Envoy  to  the  Kmg. 

O  conqueror  of  Brute's  Albion,^ 
Which  by  lineage  and  free  eleoti6n 
Be  very  king,  this  song  to  you  I  send ; 
And  ye  which  may  all  minS  harm  amend. 
Have  mind  upon  my  sttsplicatifin  1 


GOOD  COTJNSEL  OF  CHAUOEE.' 

Flee  from  the  press,  and  dweU  with  soothfast- 

ness; 
SufficB  thee  thy  good,  though  it  be  small ; 
For  hoard  1"  hath  hate,  and  climbing  tickleness," 
Press  hath  env^,  and  weal  is  blent  i"  o'er  all, 
Savour  ^^  no  more  than  thee  behovS  shall ; 
Bead  "  well  thyself,  that  other  folk  canst  read ; 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  dread.^' 

PainS  thee  not  each  crooked  to  redress. 
In  trust  of  her  that  tumeth  as  a  ball ;  ^° 
Great  rest  standeth  in  little  business : 
Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a  nail ; " 
Strive  not  as  doth  a  crocks  ^  with  a  .wall ; 
Deems  '^  thyself  that  deemest  others'  deed. 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  dread. 

What  thee  is  sent,  receive  in  buxomness ;  ^ 
The  wrestling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall ; 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness. 
Forth,  pilgrim !  forthS,  beast,  out  of  thy  stall ! 
Look  up  on  high,  and  thank  thy  God  of  all ! 
Weive  thy  lust,  21  and  let  thy  ghost  ^  thee  lead, 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  dread. 


PROVEEBS  OF  CHAUCER. 

What  should  these  clothes  thus  manifold, 
Lo !  this  hot  summer's  day? 
After  great  heatS  cometh  cold ; 
No  man  cast  his  pilche  ^  away. 
Of  all  this  world  the  large  compass 
Will  not  in  mine  arms  twain ; 
Who  so  muchS  wiU  embrace. 
Little  thereof  he  shall  distrain.^ 

I  The  world  so  wide,  the  air  so  remuable,^ 
The  silly  man  so  little  of  statue ; 
The  green  of  ground  and  clothing  so  mut&ble, 
The  fire  so  hot  and  subtile  of  nat(ire ; 
The  water  never  in  one  '''—what  creatflre 
That  made  is  of  these  fouxS  ^  thus  flitting. 
May  steadfast  be,  as  here,  in  his  living? 

The  more  I  go,  the  farther  I  am  behind ; 
The  farther  behind,  the  nearer  my  war's  end ,' 

15  Doubt.  16  Fortune. 

17  To  kick  agfdnst  a  jiail,  "  against  the  pricks.'' 

18  An  earthen  pot 

^  Judge.  so  Submission. 

21  Forsake  thy  inclinations. 

23  Spirit.  S3  Pelisse,  furred  cloak. 

24  Grasp.  25  trnstaWe. 

26  Never  the  same. 

27  That  is,  the  four  elements,  of  which  man  iras  be- 
lieved to  be  composed. 
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The  more  I  seek,  the  worse  can  I  find; 
The  lighter  leave,  the  lother  for  to  wend  ;^ 
The  better  I  live,  the  more  out  of  mind ; 
Is  this  f ortfine,  n'  ot  I,  or  intortfine  ;  ^ 
Though  I  go  loose,  tied  am  I  with  a  loigne.^ 


VIEELAY, 

Alone  walking, 
In  thought  plaining. 
And  sore  sighing. 

All  desolate. 
Me  rememb'ring 
Of  my  living ; 
My  death  wishing 

Both  early  and  lata 

Infortunate 
Is  so  my  fate, 
That,  wot  ye  what? 

Out  of  meas(ire 
My  life  I  hate ; 
Thus  desperate. 
In  such  poor  estate. 

Do  I  endure. 
Of  other  cure 
Am  I  not  sure ; 
Thus  to  endure 

Is  hard,  certain  ; 
Such  is  my  ure,* 
I  you  ensure ; 
What  creature 

May  have  more  pain  ? 

My  truth  so  plain 
Is  taken  in  vain. 
And  great  disdain 

In  remembrance ; 
Yet  I  full  fain 
Would  me  complain. 
Me  to  abstain 

From  this  pen&nce. 

But,  in  subst&nce, 
None  aUeggeinoe^ 
Of  my  grievance 

Can  I  not  find ; 
Bright  so  my  chance, 
With  displeas&nce, 
Doth  me  advance ; 

And  thus  an  end. 


'1  The  more  easy  (through  age)  for  me  to  depart,  the 
less  willing  I  am  to  go. 

2  I  know  not  whether  this  is  fortune  or  misfortune. 

3  With  a  line  or  tether — by  marriage. 

4  My  "  heur,"  or  destiny  ;  the  same  word  that  enters 
into  "bonheur"  and  "malheur."  5  Alleviation. 

6  1  care  not  a  bean  for  him. 


"SINCE  I  FROM  LOVE." 

Since  I  from  Love  escaped  am  so  fat, 
I  ne'er  think  to  be  in  his  prison  ta'en ; 
Since  I  am  free,  I  count  him  not  a  bean.' 

He  may  answer,  and  saye  this  and  that  ; 
I  do  no  force,'  I  speak  right  as  I  mean ; 
Since  I  from  Love  escaped  am  so  fat. 

Love  hath  my  name  struck  out  of  his  slat,' 
And  he  is  struck  out  of  my  bookes  clean, 
For  ever  more ;  there  is  none  other  mean ; 
Since  I  from  Love  escaped  am  so  fat. 


CHAUCER'S  WORDS  TO  HIS  SCRIVENER. 

Adam  Scrivener,  if  ever  it  thee  befaU 

Boeoe  or  Troilus  "  for  to  write  anew. 

Under  thy  long  locks  thou  may'st  have  the 

scallio 
But  after  my  making  "  thou  write  more  true ! 
So  oft  a  day  I  must  thy  work  renew, 
It  to  correct,  and  eke  to  rub  and  scrape ; 
And  all  is  through  thy  negligence  and  rape.'* 


CHAUCER'S  PROPHECY. 

When  priestes  failen  in  their  saws,^ 
And  lordes  turne  Godde's  laws 

Against  the  right ; 
And  lechery  is  holden  as  privy  solace,'* 
And  robbery  as  free  purchase,'^ 

Beware  then  of  ill ! 
Then  shall  the  Land  of  Albion 
Turne  to  confusi6n, 

As  sometime  it  befell. 

Ora 'pro  Anglia  Sancta  Maria,  g«od  Thyiaaa 
Cantuaria. 

Sweet  Jesus,  heaven's  King, 
Fair  and  best  of  all  thing. 
You  bring  us  out  of  this  mourning. 
To  come  to  thee  at  oru:  ending ! 

7  Make  no  matter.  3  Slate,  list. 

9  That  is,  Chaucer's  translation  of  Boethius,  or  his 


"  Troilua  and  Cressida. 
H  According  to  my  composing. 
13  Come  short  of  their  professions, 
"  Secret  delight. 
15  Legitimate  gain. 


10  Scab. 
IS  Haste. 
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THE   FAERIE  QUEEN; 

AND  OTHER  POEMS 


OF 


EDMUND  SPENSER. 


LIFE  OF  EDMUND  SPENSER. 


Those  familiar  with  London  and  London  life  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  "will  more  or  less  consciously  take  a  Carlylean  view  of  its  intellectually  pro- 
ductive capability,  and  afSrm  that  no  poet  could  be  born  there.  Tet  it  may  be 
questioned  whether,  in  times  past,  London  did  not  hold  to  the  rest  of  these  Islands, 
not  numerically  alone,  but  in  activity  and  intensity  of  material  life,  a  much  more 
important  relation  than  it  does  at  present.  In  many  senses,  London  was  far  more 
conspicuously  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  at  a  tim^  when  everything  circulated 
to  it,  and  little  or  nothing  from  it,  than  in  these  days,  when  the  inward  and 
the  outward  currents  fairly  compete  with  each  other,  and  the  facilities  of  inter- 
communication, the  growth  of  independent  political  life,  have  destroyed  the  com- 
mercial and  intellectual  monopoly  which  in  the  older  days  the  metropolis  enjoyed. 
Certain  it  is,  nevertheless,  that  London  produced  three  of  England's  greatest  Poets  ; 
and  if  the  fourth,  Shakespeare,  did  not  draw  his  first  or  his  last  breath  ih  the 
capital,  at  least  he  spent  there  the  most  important  part  of  his  life,  and  made  the 
little  fortune  on  which  he  quietly  waited  for  death  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  Milton,  however,  indubitably  were  born  in  London ;  the  first  and 
the  last  of  that  splendid  trio  were  Londoners  most  of  their  days — men  of  the  Court, 
men  of  the  council,  men  at  head-quarters.  Spenser's  future  fate  led  him  afield 
into  lonely  and  rough  places  ;  but  London  claims  the  honour  of  giving  him  birth. 
We  have  his  own  word  for  the  fact ;  for  in  a  poem  entitled  "  Prothalamion,"  written 
to  celebrate  "  the  double  marriage  of  the  two  honourable  and  virtuous  Ladies,  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Lady  Katherine  Somerset,  daughters  to  the  right  honourable 
the  Earl  of  Worcester,"  Spenser  says — describing  the  progress  of  the  two  Swans 
who  represent  the  brides,  with  their  attendant  train  of  nymphs — 

"  At  length  they  all  to  merry  London  came. 
To  merry  London,  my  most  kindly  nnree, 
That  to  me  gave  this  life's  first  native  source, 
Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name, 
A  house  of  ancient  fame  :" 

Some  now  wholly  unrecognisable  or  demolished  house  "  in  East  Smithfield,  by  the 
Tower,"  saw  the  poet  ushered  into  this  world,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1962. 
(See  note  1,  page  618.)  The  general  belief  is,  that  his  parents  were  in  indifierent 
circumstances  j  but  little  doubt  is  entertained  regarding  the  "  respectability, "  if 
not  even  the  nobility,  of  their  original  condition.  Repeatedly,  in  dedications  pre- 
fixed to  his  minor  poems,  Spenser  claims  kindred  with  the  Spencers  of  Althorpe, 
in  Northamptonshire — from  whom  the  noble  houses  of  Spencer  and  Marlborough 
took  their  rise.  In  1590,  he  dedicates  "Muiopotmos"  to  Lady  Carey,  the  second 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer;  next  year,  he  dedicates  "The  Tears  of  the  Muses"- 
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to  Lady  Strange,  Sir  John's  sixth  daughter,  afterwards  Countess  of  Derby ;  and,  in 
both  cases,  the  poet  makes  carefully  distinct  reference  to  his  relationship — a  claim 
■which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  repudiated,  and  which,  in  the  brilliant  but  too 
brief  days  of  his  stay  in  London  as  the  friend  of  Sidney  and  Leicester,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  acknowledged  with  satisfaction  and  even  pride. 

From  whatever  parentage  he  sprang,  then,  or  whaltever  were  the  worldly  circum- 
stances of  his  immediate  ancestors  about  the  time  of  his  birth,  Spenser  appears 
to  have  come  of  gentle  lineage.  Even  in  absence  of  any  direct  or  collateral  testi- 
monies to  that  effect,  we  might  almost  be  disposed  to  believe  it  on  the  strength 
of  a  single  stanza  in  "The  Faerie  Queen" — the  first  in  the  fourth  canto  of  the 
second  book  (page  375) — where  the  poet  asserts  for  "  gentle  blood"  a  peculiar  pos- 
session of  the  "  skill  to  ride."  But  the  branch  of  the  Spenser  family  with  which 
Edmund  was  immediately  connected,  was  not  that  to  whose  daughters  he  inscribed 
his  dedicaUons,  but  that  of  the  Spensers,  or  Le  Spensers,  of  Hurstwood,  near  Burn- 
ley, in  eastern  Lancashire.  A  small  domain,  called  "the  Spensers,"  exists  to  this 
day,  in  the  Forest  of  Pendle,  about  three  miles  north  of  Hurstwood ;  and  it  has 
been  noticed  that,  in  the  churchyards  and  parish  registers  of  the  district  around 
"the  Spensers,"  the  not  very  usual  Christian  names  of  Edmund  and  Laurence 
abound — those  being  familiar  names  in  the  pedigree  of  the  poet's  descendants. 
Another  evidence  that  the  Spensers  of  Spensers  were  the  poet's  relations— though 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth  show  that  he  came  of  a  distinct  and  perhaps  less 
prosperous  offshoot  of  the  family — is  furnished  by  what  we  may  infer  to  have  been 
his  prolonged  residence  in  the  north  country  during  his  youth.  Spenser  speaks  of 
London  rather  as  one  who  had  chanced  to  be  born  there,  than  as  one  whose  youthful 
memory  and  cast  of  thought  had  been  wholly  moulded  by  the  life  of  the  city :  while 
the  form  and  the  topics  of  his  earlier  poems  attest  a  long  experience  of  rural 
affairs,  and  intimate  enjoyment  of  rural  existence.  But  we  can  merely  infer  that 
the  poet's  youth  was  thus  spent ;  for  we  have  no  authentic  trace  of  him  between 
the  date  of  his  birth  and  the  20th  of  May,  1569,  when  he  was  entered  a  sizar  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cambridge  University — the  position  which  he  took  as  a  student 
indicating  that  afSuence  had  not  yet  come  to  his  immediate  relatives.  His  college 
career  was  not  so  eminently  distinguished  that  tradition  has  preserved  his  memory 
as  among  the  brilliant  alvmm  of  his  college ;  and  his  works,  while  they  display  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  philosophies  of  Lucretius  and  Plato,  do  not  show 
remarkable  traces  of  extended  or  rigidly  accurate  scholarship.  Whether  or  not  we 
should  connect  any  shortcomings  in  the  mere  routine  of  his  studies  with  the 
evidence  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  "friction"  between  Spenser  and  the  autho- 
rities of  his  own  college,  it  is  tolprably  plain  that  the  poet  quitted  his  Alma  Mater 
with  something  like  the  same  grudge  which  Swift  bore  against  Dublin  University. 
But  although,  in  correspondence  with  his  intimates,  Spenser  seems  to  have  freely 
expressed  himself  regarding  his  "  old  controller,"  or  tutor,  Dr.  Perne,  and  to  have 
relished  the  sarcasms  of  his  friends  on  the  same  theme,  no  trace  of  such  small  ani- 
mosities appears  in  his  poems.  True  it  is  that  he  makes  no  grateful  or  celebrative 
mention  of  Pembroke  Hall ;  but  in  "  The  Faerie  Queen  "  (canto  xi.,  book  iv.,  page 
477),  when  enumerating  the  Ouse  among  the  rivers  that  attend  the  wedding  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Medway,  he  says  that  the  stream — 

"  Doth  by  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge  flit ; 
My  mother  Cambridge,  whom  as  with  a  crown 
He  doth  adorn,  and  is  adorn'd  of  ,lt 
With  many  a  gentle  Muse  ivnd  many  a  learned  wit." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  disagreement  with  the  Dons — ^whether  hia 
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own  remissness,  his  independence,  or  their  exacting  and  unfair  behaviour— Spenser 
passed  honourably  through  the  academic  grades.  On  January  16th,  1572-3,  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  on  June  26th,  1576,  that  of  Master  of  Arts  ;  and  he 
quitted  Cambridge  immediately,  to  go  to  the  north  country — whither,  if,  as  we 
suppose,  he  was  merely  returning  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  the  memory  of  "Eosa- 
lind  "  may  have  powerfully  attracted  him. 

Between  1576  and  1578,  we  know  little  more  of  Spenser's  life  than  what  can  be 
gathered  by  inference  from  "The  Shepherd's  Calendar."'  We  learn  there,  that  he 
resided  for  a  season  in  the  North ;  that  his  University  friend,  Gabriel  Harvey, 
subsequently  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  (who  is  the  "Hobbinol"  of  the 
"  Calendar  "  and  of  "  Colin  Clout "),  besought  him  to  quit  the  bleak  and  shelterless 
hills,  and  come  down  to  the  warmer  and  softer  South  ;  and  that  Spenser  lingered 
for  a  while  in  the  North,  through  his  passion  for  "  Rosalind  " — hoping  against  hope, 
perchance,  that  after  all  the  fickle  fair  would  relent,  and  prefer  his,  suit  to  that  of 
the  favoured  "  Menalcas.''  Many  and  ingenious  have  been  the  endeavours  made 
to  raise  the  veil  that  hides  the  identity  of  Spenser's  early  love.  Edmund  Kirke, 
another  Cambridge  friend  of  the  poet's — who,  under  his  initials  E.  K,  introduced 
and  annotated-  "The  Shepherd's  Calendar" — set  wits  hopefully  to  work  by  his 
remark  that  perhaps  the  feigned  name  of  "Rosalind,"  "being  well  ordered,  will 
bewray  the  very  name  of  his  love  and  mistress,  whom  by  that  name  he  coloureth." 
Though  the  parallel  cases  of  such  pedantic  coimterfeiting  which  E.  K.  enumerates 
do  not  exactly  point  to  an  anagrammatic  solution,  that  is  the  favourite  mode  in 
which  biographers  of  Spenser  have  sought  to  "  well  order "  the  name  of  "  Rosa- 
lind." Hence  we  have  her  made  a  lady  of  Kent,' Rose  Lynde ;  again  a  lady  of  Kent, 
Eliza  Horden,  the  aspirate  being  omitted  :  but  unfortunately  those  conjectures  are 
based  merely  on  documentary  evidence  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  there  lived 
gentlemen  of  Kent  named  Horden  and  Linde.  Better  authenticated  and  more  con- 
sistent with  probability  is  the  theory  that  "  Rosalinde  "  was  Rose  Daniel,  sister  of 
Samuel  Daniel  the  poet,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Spenser :  and  the  theory,  so 
plausible  from  the  anagrammatic  point  of  view  which  E.  K.  seems  to  favoiu",  is  but- 
tressed by  the  fact  that  Rose  Daniel  actually  married  a  man  who  might  be  most 
significantly  described  as  "  Menalcas  " — ^the  poet's  fictitious  name  for  the  triumphant 
swain.  Her  husband,  John  Elorio,  a  poet  and  litterateur  of  some  pretensions,' was 
of  eccentric  and  bombastic  humour ;  he  would  fairly  have  stood  for  the  double  pic- 
ture of  the  carl  and  fool  that,  in  the  seventh  canto  of  the  sixth  book  of  "  The  Faerie 
Queen,"  lead  along  the  once  proud  but  now  humiliated  "Mirabella" — who  there 
represents  Spenser's  first  love  ;  and  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  signing  him- 
self "  Resolute  John  Florio "— "  Menalcas,"  compounded  from  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  "  resolute."  It  is  sufficient  to  state  in  outline  these  various  theories ; 
and  to  remark,  that  however  well  they  may  harmonise  within  themselves,  or  with 
other  passages  in  Spenser's  poetry,  they  do  not  agree  with  the  obvious  fact  that 
"The  Widow's  Daughter  of  the  Glen"  was  a  northern  lady— probably  a  near 
neighbour  of  the  Spensers  of  Spensers.  Of  Rosalind's  person  and  character  ex- 
tremely little  is  known.  It  would  be  idle  to  doubt  her  beauty;  the  scanty  de- 
scriptions which  are  on  record  represent  her  as  accomplished  and  witty — ^familiar 
with  Petrarch  in  his  own  tongue,  and  not  afraid  to  bandy  classical  jests  with  the 
young  scholar  and  poet ;  while  the  supposition  that  she  was  merely  some  peasant's 
daughter  is  discountenanced  by  the  facts  which  have  just  been  stated,  and  also  by 
the  consideration  that  not  only  was  the  attribution  of  lowly  estate  a.  f agon  de  parler 
in  pastoral  poetry  not  peculiar  to  Spenser,  but  the  poet  was  obviously  proud  of  his 
own  high  connections,  and  may  have  taken  a  more  moderate  view  of  good  birth 
than  his  own  actual  worldly  circumstances  seem  to  have  warranted. 
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In  1578— solicited  by  his  friend  Harvey  to  come  to  the  South,  and  also,  as  E.  K. 
hints,  desirous  to  obtain,  by  solicitation  at  Court,  some  preferment  or  office  thg,t 
might  help  his  slender  resources — Spenser  quitted  Lancashire  for  London.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  did  not  come  up  quite  weaponless  to  the  battle  of  fortune 
in  the  capital.  Long  before,  he  had  made  some  slight  poetical  essays.  John  Van 
der  Noodt,  a  Dutch  Protestant  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England  for  hatred  of 
Popery  not  less  than  love  of  life,  published  in  1569 — ^the  year  in  which  Spenser 
entered  at  Pembroke  Hall — a  volume  entitled  !'  A  Theatre  wherein  be  represented 
as  well  the  Miseries  and  Calamities  that  follow  the  Voluptuous  Worldlings,  as  also 
the  great  Joys  and  Pleasures  which  the  Faithful  do  enjoy."  Prefixed  to  this 
volume  were  twenty-one  "  Epigrams "  and  Sonnets,  by  an  anonymous  hand  ;  and 
these  pieces  are,  either  in  substance  or  in  form,  identical  with  a  number  of  the 
Sonnets,  illustrating  the  vanity  of  human  thingSj  that  were  published  with  Spen- 
ser's name  more  than  a  score  of  years  afterwards,  under  the  titles  of  "  Visions  of 
the  World's  Vanity,"  "  The  Visions  of  Petrarch,"  and  «  The  Visions  of  Bellay."  It 
is  probable  also,  that  "Prosopopoia" — perhaps  Spenser's  most  spirited  poem,  cer- 
tainly that  in  which  he  best  caught  the  spirit  of  his  great  model,  Chaucer — was 
written,  at  least  in  part,  during  his  residence  at  Cambridge.  But  it  is  beyond 
question  that  he  brought  "The  Shepherd's  Calendar"  to  London  with  him,  ready 
or  nearly  ready  for  the  press ;  and  at  the  end  of  1679  it  was  published,  in  small 
quarto,  with  an  inscription  "  To  the  noble  and  virtuous  gentleman,  most  worthy 
of  all  titles,  both  of  learning  and  chivalry.  Master  Philip  Sidney."  To  "him 
that  is  the  President  of  Nobless  and  of  Chivalry" — as  Spenser,  writing  under  the 
pseudonym  of  " Immerito,"  styles  Sidney  in  the  lines  prefixed  to  the  "Calendar" 
— the  author  had  been  introduced  by  Gabriel  Harvey.  A  close  friendship  appears  ■ 
to  have  sprung  up  between  the  two  young  poets— as  was,  in  truth,  a  most  natural 
consequence  of  their  introduction  ;  Sidney  made  the  newcomer  acquainted  with 
his  uncle,  the  famous  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  for  two  years  Spenser  moved  amid  the 
witty  and  splendid  courtier-throng  that  surrounded  the  throne  of  1^  Maiden 
Queen.  The  friend  of  Sidney  and  the  protegS  of  Leicester,  whatever  his  private 
fortunes,  might  well  lay  claim  to  kinship  with  the  proud  Spencers  of  Althorpe ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  poet  made  the  most  of  every  such  opportunity  to 
advance  his  interests  and  better  his  revenues.  Meantime,  while  he  paid  unadulat- 
ing  court  to  the  great,  he  did  not  neglect  the  Muses.  The  impression  made  upon 
his  imaginative  and  generous  mind  by  the  brilUancy,  the  elegance,  the  high  spirit, 
and  chivalrous  daring,  which  marked  the  principal  figures  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth, 
impelled  him  to  a  loftier  effort  than  the  pathetic  love-plaints  of  the  "  Calendar," 
or  the  homely  satire  of  "  Mother  Hubberd."  The  aspirations  after  a  nobler  theme 
and  a  bolder  song  may  be  traced  in  the  later  portions  of  the  "  Calendar"— especially 
in  the  October  Eclogue ;  and  during  Spenser's  two  years  in  town,  the  scheme  of 
"  The  Faerie  Queen  "  was  doubtless  drawn  up,  and,  part  of  the  poem  composed.  It 
does  not  say  much  for  the  penetration  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  or  the  influence  which 
-  his  veneration  for  the  antique  might  have  exerted  if  Spenser  had  been  a  poet  of 
weaker  will,  to  find  that  "The  Faerie  Queen"  positively  horrified' him.  "Nine 
comedies,  whereunto,  in  imitation  of  Herodotus,"  Spenser  had  given  the  names  of 
the  nine  Muses,  pleased  the  intellectually  superstitious  pedant  better  than  the 
"Elvish  Queen" — in  which,  with  characteristic  faith  in  his  own  powers  and  merits 
Spenser  had  expressed  a  purpose  to  emulate  and  a  hope  to  surpass  Ariosto  in  his 
Orlando  Furioso.  "  If  so  be,"  says  Harvey,  writing  in  April  1580 ;  "  if  so  be  the 
Faery  Queen  be  fairer  in  your  eye  than  the  Nine  Muse^,  and  Hobgoblin  run  away 
with  the  garland  from  Apollo ;  mark  what  I  say — and  yet  I  wiU  not  say  that  [what] 
I  thought ;  .but  there  is  an  end  for  this  once,  and,  fare  you  well,  till  God  or  some 
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good  angel  put  you  in  a  better  mind."  Providence  did  not  interfere  with  the  im- 
pulse of  the  poet ;  the  nine  Comedies  christened  after  the  Muses  are  now  preserved 
from  oblivion  only  in  the  futile  praise  of  Harvey  ;  and  the  scholar's  attempts  to 
induce  Spenser  to  adopt  a  metrical  system  founded  on  that  of  the  ancients,  met 
with  no  more  attention  than  a  half-amused  and  half-courteous  experimentation,  in 
letters  between  the  two  friends,  which  reminds  us  of  similar  exercises  not  long 
ago  put  forth  by  Mr  Tennyson.  Besides  the  nine  comedies,  other  poems  are  men- 
tioned in  correspondence  about'  this  time,  of  which  no  memorial  remains,  at  least 
in  their  original  form.  Such  are  "  Dreams,"  "  Legends,"  the  "  Court  of  Cupid," 
"The  English  Poet,"  "The  Dying  Pelican,"  «  Stemmata  Dudleiana,"  "Slumber," 
and  "  Epithalamium  Thamesis."  "  Stemmata  Dudleiana  "  probably  survives  in  "The 
Ruins  of  Time;"  "Slumber"  and  "Dreams'"  in  the  "Visions'"  formerly  men- 
tioned; the  "Court  of  Cupid"  and  "Epithalamium  Thamesis"  in  "The  Faerie 
Queen"  (cantos  x.  and  xi.  of  book  iv.)  "The  English  Poet"  and  "The  Dying 
Pelican ''  are  lost. 

In  August  1580  Spenser — who  seems  to  have  for  some  time  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  Earl'of  Leicester — attended  Arthur  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  who  had  been  appointed 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary.  Ealeigh,  who  had  not 
long  returned  from  his  voyage  to  Newfoundland  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  his 
half-brother,  was  serving  in  the  English  forces ;  and  in  all  probability  the  friendship 
now  began  which  was  destined  to  bear  fruit  in  the  poet's  introduction  to  Queen  _ 
Elizabeth.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  no  evidence  :  what  we  do  know  is,  that  in 
March  1581  Spenser  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Degrees  and  Eecog- 
nizances  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery — an  office  which  he  held  until,  in  1588,  he 
was  made  Clerk  to  the  Council  of  Munster.  Before  the  end  of  1581,  also,  he 
received  a  Crown  grant  of  a  lease  of  the  manor,  castle,  and  abbey  of  Enniscorthy,  in 
Wexford,  at  a  rent  of  £300,  on  the  condition  of  his  keeping  the  buildings  in  repair. 
Though  Enniscorthy  was  a  pleasant  and  lovely  place,  Spenser  did  not  hold  it  long ; 
in  December  1581,  he  sold  his  interest  to  one  Bichard  Synot,  from  whom  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  H.  Wallop,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Portsmouth  family 
We  have  sufficient  proof  of  the  bigh  esteem  in  which  the  poet  held  the  chivalrous 
and  high-minded  but  somewhat  absolute  Deputy  whom  he  served,  in  the  character 
of  Grey  drawn  under  the  name  of  Sir  Artegall  in  the  fifth  book  of  "  The  Faerie 
Queen; "  and  in  the  recommendatory  Sonnet  prefixed  tc^that  Poem,  where  Spenser 
addresses  Grey  as  the  pillar  of  his  life  and  patron  of  hiS  Muse's  pupilage.  When 
Grey  was  recalled,  in  1582,  Spenser  is  generally  stated  tp  have  returned  with  hiru  ; 
but  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  poet  remamed  at  his  post  in  Dublin, 
and  devoted  his  lApur  to  "  The  Faerie  Queen."  He  distinctly  describes  that  poem, 
in  his  introductory  Sonnet  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond  (page  308),  as  "the  wild 
fruit  which  salvage  soil  hath  bred,"  and  in  the  Sonnet  to  Grey  as  "  rude  rhymes, 
the  which  a  rustic  Muse  did  weave  in  salvage  soil,  far  from  Parnassus  Mount." 
Moreover,  the  duties  of  his  Chancery  office  required  him  to  reside  in  Ireland ; 
there  are  no  well-authenticated  notices  of  his  presence  in  England  between  1582 
and  1590 — a  thing  incomprehensible  if  he  had  been  within  easy  reach  of  Harvey's 
letters,  Sidney's  friendship,  or  Leicester's  good  offices ;  there  is  evidence,  in  a  work 
by  his  friend  Lodowick  Briskett,  that  Spenser  lived  at  or  near  Dublin,  in  high  repute 
for  literary  judgment,  for  scholarship,  and  genius,  during  those  years  in  which  direct 
authentic  record  loses  sight  of  him ;  while  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  displayed  in  his  sole  prose  work,  testifies  to  far  more  than  that  cursory 
observation  which  the  leisure  of  two  years'  official  life  could  affisrd.  Another  token 
that  his  Chancery  duties  detained  him  in  Dublin,  is  furnished  by  a  Sonnet  addressed 
to  Gabriel  Harvey,  dated  at  that  city  on  the  18th  of  July  1586 ;  while  it  .is  not  easy 
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to  understand  why,  on  the  27th  of  June  in  the  same  year,  the  Queen  should  have 
made  him  a  grant  of  3028  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork,  unless  it  was  in 
reward  of  services  in  Ireland.  We  may  therefore  conceive  Spenser  going  through 
the  daily  routine  of  Chancery  work  at  Dublin — as  Chaucer  performed  the  dull 
duties  of  his  post  as  Controller  of  Customs  at  London — ^until,  in  1586,  he  was 
banished  from  such  society  as  the  Irish  chief  city'  afforded,  to  the  lovely  but  lonely 
vicinity  of  Kiloolman. 

The  estate  consisted  of  lands  forfeit  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  The  ancient  castle 
that  stood  upon  it — now  a  mere  mound  of  ruins — had  been  a  residence  of  the  old 
Earls.  It  was  romantically  situated,  two  miles  from  Doneraile,  on  the  northern 
mde  of  a  lake  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  Awbeg,  which  the  poet  fancifully  named  the 
MuUa ;  and  all  around  rose  mountain  ranges,  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  permit 
the  boast,  that  from  the  battlements  half  the  breadth  of  Ireland  could  be  seen. 
The  extensive  plain  in  which  Spenser's  mansion  stood  is  boimded  on  the  north 
by  what  the  poet  styled  the  Mountains  of  Mole, — the  Ballyhoura  Hills,  or,  more 
properly,  the  range  of  Galty  More,  in  which  sprang  the  Mulla,  the  Bregog,  the 
Molanna  (or  Brackbawn),  and  the  Euncheon,  all  named  in  his  "  Eaerie  Queen  "  or 
"  Colin  Clout : "  the  eastern  horizon  was  shut  in  by  the  distant  mountains  of 
Waterford ;  the  western  by  the  mountains  of  Kerry  ;  the  southern  by  the  mountains 
of  Nagle — all  covered,  in  those  days,  with  dense  natural  timber,  for  which  the 
pilgrim  to  Spenser's  ruined  shrine  now  looks  around  in  vain.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  grant  of  this  picturesque  domain  was  procured  for  the  poet  through  the  good 
offices  of  Sidney — whose  enforced  retirement  from  the  gay  and  brave  Court,  be- 
yond the  atmosphere  of  which  men  of  Raleigh's  stamp  could  scarcely  breathe,  had 
been  solaced  by  those  imaginations  of  pastoral  simplicity  and  happiness,  far  from 
the  whirling  city  and  the  intriguing  palace,  which  the  young  warrior-poet  indulged 
in  his  romance  of  "  Arcadia."  Perhaps  Spenser  coveted  the  retirement  of  Kilcolman  ; 
the  place,  if  it  came  to  him  through  the  influence  of  Sidney,  must  have  been 
rendered  peculiarly  dear  when  the  hero's  death  in  Holland,  towards  the  close  of 
1586,  made  it  seem,  as  it  were,  the  last  bequest  of  his  friendship  and  admiration. 
The  condition  of  the  grant  is  said  to  have  made  residence  on  the  estate  obligatory ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Spenser  hastened  to  take  possession — ^for  it  was 
not  until  1588  that,  quitting  his  Chancery  post  at  Dublin,  he  became  Clerk  to  the 
Council'of  Munster  ;  and  it  may  be  supposed,  that,  if  he  had  taken  earlier  posses- 
sion of  his  castle,  he  must  have  resigned  his  Chancery  appointment  sooner.  We 
know,  however,  that  in  the  -later  half  of  1589  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  driven  from  Court 
to  his  Irish  estates  and  duties  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Essex  influence,  found 
Spenser  at  Kilcolman,  with  three  books  of  his  "  Faerie  Queen ''  ready  for  the  press. 
Spenser  himself,  in  "  Colin  Clout 's  Come  Home  Again,"  describes  the  arrival  of  the 
"Shepherd  of  the  Ocean" — so  he  terms  Ealeigh — and  his  voyage  to  England  at  the 
request  and  in  the  company  of  his  illustrious  visitor.  It  is  easy  to  fancy  the 
pleasures  which  these  two  high-souled  and  accomplished  men — alike  instinct  with 
the  tender  magnanimity,  the  chivalrous  ardour,  of  the  period — foimd  in  each  other's 
society ;  and  the  hope  of  favour  and  fame  with  which  Spenser  set  out  anew  for  ■ 
Court — invited  by  the  foremost  soldier  and  most  brilliant  courtier  of  the  time,  and 
bearing  with  him  a  work  of  which  the  author  measured  the  worth  and  the  renown 
not  less  liberally  than  any  of  this  generation. 

Raleigh  was  as  good  as  his  word  to  Spenser ;  he  introduced  the  poet  to  the 

Queen,  who  was  to  find  in  him  her  most  brilliant  and  enduring  eulogist ;  and 

rather  tardily,  it  must  be  admitted — in  the  year  after  the  poem  was  printed,  her 
Majesty  bestowed  on  Spenser  a  pension  of  £50  per  annum.  On  the  1st  of  December 
1589,  "The  Faerie  Queen"  first  made  her  mark  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers' 
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Company  ;  early  in  1590,  the  Pirst,  Second,  and  Third  Books  were  published,  in  a 
small  quarto,  by  Ponsonby.  They  were  dedicated  "  To  the  most  (high)  mighty,  and 
magnificent  Empress  (renowned  for  piety,  virtue,  and  all  gracious  Government), 
Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland  (and  of 
Virginia),  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  her  most  humble  servant,  Edmund  Spenser 
(doth,  in  all  humility,  dedicate,  present,  and  consecrate  these  his  labours,  to  live 
with  the  eternity  of  her  fame)."  The  dedication  of  1590 — amplified,  when  the  three 
books  were  reprinted  six  years  afterwards,  by  the  words  here  placed  within 
brackets — was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Raleigh,  serving  as  introduction  and  pre- 
liminary explanation  to  the  whole  poem  ;  and,  besides  some  commendatory  sonnets 
by  friends,  there  were  also  seventeen  sonnets  addressed  by  the  author  to  as  many 
illustrious  persons  of  the  Court,  &c.  Great  was  the  marvel  and  delight  of  all  who 
read  the  new  poet ;  his  performance  had  so  far  transcended  even  the  promise  of 
"  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  that  "  The  Faerie  Queen  "  was  hailed  as  a  new  revela- 
tion— "as  if,"  says  one,  "another  moon,  as  quiet  and  as  lustrous  as  Cynthia,  had 
come  up  the  sky."  Neither  space  nor  the  scope  of  this  brief  notice  permits  any- 
thing like  a  critical  consideration  of  Spenser's  great  allegorical  poem.  It  has  many 
faults,  of  unreality,  of  redundancy,  confusion,  and  inequality ;  but  its  faults,  where 
they  do  not  actually  create,  are  nobly  redeemed  by  its  beauties.  In  the. main,  the 
allegory,  never  very  rigidly  maintained  as  a  whole,  is  easy  to  be  penetrated  ;  the 
House  of  Holiness  in  the  first  book,  for  example,  and  the  House  of  Alma  in  the 
second,  are  as  charming  and  simple  as  the  Interpreter's  House  in  Bunyan's  "Pil- 
grim's Pi'ogress,"  or  the  City  of  Mansoul  in  his  "  Hcly  War ; "  while,  even  where  the 
reader  may  be  at  any  loss  to  discover  the  poet's  meaning,  or  where  the  poet  means 
nothing  in  particular  save  to  carry  forward  the  story  that  lies  on  the  surface,  the 
flow,  the  roll,  the  melody  of  the  verse  reconcile  him  to  everything.  Reading  "  The 
Faerie  Queen,"  indeed,  is  like  drifting  at  the  will  of  that  ocean  to  a  voyage  on  which 
the  author  repeatedly  compares  the  course  of  his  work.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  a 
magnificent  caprice.  Now  all  is  sunlit  calm,  like  the  life  of  CaHdore  among  the 
shepherds,  or  of  the  Squire  in  the  favour  of  Belphoebe.  Now  night  fall?,  and  the 
waters  leap,  and  clash,  and  moan  in  sorrow,  with  Una's  woe  for  her  captive  knight, 
or  Timias'  lamentation  over  Belphoebe's  sudden  wrath,  or  Britomart's  anguish  for 
her  degraded  if  not  faithless  ArtegalL  Now  the  waves  move  in  cadence  under  the 
returning  sim,  and  the  golden  clouds  attend  their  march  in  silent  but  gorgeous  pro- 
cession, as  when  we  follow  the  Masque  of  Cupid,  or  trace  the  steps  of  Soudantou? 
in  the  Temple  of  Love,  or  watch  the  trooping  river-gods  that  come.to  the  wedding 
of  Thames  and  Medway,  or  the  stately  advance  of  the  Seasons  and  the  Months  to 
the  audience  of  Nature  upon  Arlo  Hill.  We  have  tempests  and  glassy  tranquillity, 
gloom  and  glancing  brightness,  the  majesty,  the  cruelty,  the  gentleness  of  the  sea, 
aU  by  turns,  gliding  from  one  to  the  opposite  phase  with  the  natural  ease  and  swift- 
ness of  relentless  purpose  and  resistless  might ;  while  over  all,  and  through  all,  we 
recognise  that  we  are  in  the  grasp  of  a  superhuman  spirit,  to  which  the  whole  mate- 
rial world,  and  all  the  elements  of  man's  nature,  are  but  playthings  at  the  will  of  its 
fancy.  Power,  Nobility,  and  Beauty,  inseparably  wedded  like  the  Graces — such  is 
"  The  Faerie  Queen,"  imperfect  as  it  is :  for  is  not  every  part  of  a  matchless  statue 
instinct  with  the  loveUnesa  and  majesty  of  the  whole  ? 

Such  was  the  fame  which  the  publication  of  his  magnum  opus  won  for  Spenser, 
that  his  printer  made  haste  to  collect  what  works  of  the  poet  were  accessible  in 
the  hands  of  his  friends,  or  otherwise  "  loosely  scattered  abroad ;"  and  in  1691,  when 
Spenser,  having  been  endowed  with  his  pension,  was  back  at  Kilcolman,  Ponsonby 
put  forth  a  volume  of  "  Complaints  ;  containing  sundry  small  Poems  of  the  World's 
Vanity."    These  were,  in  their  order,  "  The  i^uins  of  Time,"  "The  Tears  of  the 
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Muses,"  "  "Virgil's  Gnat,"  "  Prosopopoia,  or  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,"  "The  Euins  of 
Kome,  byBellay,"  "Muiopotmos,  or  the  Fate  of  the  Butterfly"  (which  seems  to 
have  appeared  under  some  shape  in  1590) ;  "  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanity ;" 
"  Bellays  Visions ;"  and  "  Petrarch's  Visions."  In  his  notice  "  to  the  gentle  reader," 
the  printer  gives  the  titles  of  a  number  of  other  poems,  on  which  he  could  not  lay 
his  hands,  and  which  are  now  lost  to  us  for  ever — ^for  Spenser  either  was  content 
with  the  renown  gained  by,"  The  Faerie  Queen,''  or  was  prevented  by  his  premature 
death  from  rendering  justice  to  the  labours  of  his  youth.  "  The  Euins  of  Time,"  an 
elegy  on  the  recent  deaths  of  Sidney  (1586),  Leicester  (1588),  and  Leioestei^s 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (1689),  was  written  during  the  poet's  stay  in  England ; 
and  so  was  his  "  Daphnaida,"  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  daughter  of  Henry  Lord 
Howard  Viscount  Byndon,  and  wife  of  Arthur  Gorges,  Esc[.  Immediately  after  his 
return  to  KUoolman,  Spenser  recounted  the  visit  of  Ealeigh,  and  his  voyage  to 
England,  in  "  Colin  Clout 's  Come  Home  Again  ; "  a  poeni  which  he  kept  by  him  for 
some  years,  and  published  in  1595,  to  refute — as  the  dedication  to  Ealeigh  shows — a 
reproach  of  his  friend  that  he  was  "  idle."  In  this,  as  in  Spenser's  greater  pastoral, 
"  Eosalind "  holds  a  conspicuous  place ;  but  merely  as  a  fondly-remembered  and 
still  reverenced  idol  of  the  past — not,  as  twelve  years  before,  an  object  of  fruitless 
desire  embittering  the  poet's  whole  life.  But "  Eosalind  "  was  soon  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  place  she  yet  held  in  Spenser's  heart.  About  the  end  of  1592,  it  would 
seem,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  fair  Irishwoman,  of  whom  we  know  little  more  than  the 
fact  that  she  had  golden  hair  ;  bore. — like  Spenser's  mother,  and  his  Sovereign — the 
name  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  was,  by  birth  and  personal  qualities,  fully  worthy  to  occupy 
the  throne  where  Eosalind  had  reigned  so  long.  The  woman  whom  Spenser  wooed  as 
his  "Sonnets"  show,  and,  when  he  had  won  her,  celebrated  in  his  magnificent 
"  Epithalamion,"  must  surely  have  been  of  no  ordinary  attractions  and  character  ; 
but,  save  the  particulars  already  stated,  and  the  record  that  the  poet  married  her 
on  St  Barnabas'  Day,  June  the  11th,  1594,  we  know  nothing  about  one  whom  her 
husband  has  rendered  immortal  in  her  obscurity. 

Before  his  marriage,  Spenser  had  completed  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Books 
of  "  The  Faerie  Queen  ; "  but  they  were  not  at  once  given  to  the  press.  In  1695, 
the  "  Sonnets  "  and  "  Epithalamion  "  were  published ;  and  towards  the  end  of  that 
year  Spenser  came  to  England,  bearing  the  second  portion  of  his  great  poem,  which 
was  issued  from  Ponsonby's  press  in  1596,  along  with  a  reprint  of  the  first  three 
books.  The  publication  raised  Spenser,  if  possible,  still  higher  in  the  regard  of  his 
contemporaries  than  before.  But  he  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  h^s  fame  which 
was  all  the  greater  for  the  rare  rivalry  of  genius  that  distinguished  the  closing  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  found  his  friend  Essex  the  reigning  favourite ;  and 
although  Burleigh  was  yet  powerful  in  the  Queen's  councils,  and,  never  having 
been  friendly,  could  not  be  expected  to  further  the  poet's  desire  for  preferment 
while  he  remained  an  intimate  and  protgg6  of  Essex— still  Spenser  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  what  might  have  been  a  prosperous  career,  but  for  the  blow  of  unforeseen 
misfortune.    Dating  from  Greenwich,  1st  September,  1596,  Spenser  dedicated  to  the 

Countess  of  Cumberland  and  the  Countess  of  Warwick  his  four  "Hymns" in 

honour  of  Love,  of  Beauty,  of  Heavenly  Love,  and  of  Heavenly  Beauty ;  and  later 
in  the  year  he  published  the  "  Prothalamion."  Next  year,  he  returned  to  Ireland  ■ 
and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  his  life  there,  until  it  was  overtaken  by  fatal  calamity 
Lord  Grey's  stern  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  1680  had  but  confined  the  flames  of 
disaffection,  which  broke  forth  in  1598  with  proportionately  increased  violence. 
Spenser  was  among  the  first  marks  for  the  vengeance  of  the  wild  Irishry.    From 

whatever  cause — it  is  said,  through  over-keen  attention  to  his  worldly  interests ' 

the  poet  was  not  popular  in  his  own  region.    His  "View  of  the  Present  State  of 
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Ireland,"  recommending  drastic  remedies  for  the  disorders  and  discontent  of  the 
aountry,  had  not  been  published ;  but  it  had  circulated  freely  in  manuscript,  and 
the  sentiments  of  its  author  were  well  known.  He  held  the  seat  of  the  banned  and 
impoverished  Desmonds.  To  crown  all,  the  great  obstacle  to  Court  advancement 
having  been  removed  by  Burleigh's  death,  Spenser  had  just  been  nominated  Sheriff 
of  Cork.  It  was  not  surprising  that,  at  the  signal  of  rebellion,  the  owner  of  Kilcol- 
man,  the '  authoritative  embodiment  of  armed  aggression,  should  be  the  first  to 
experience  the  wrath  of  the  down-trodden  race.  The  furious  Munster  hiUsinen 
swooped  on  the  doomed  household.  Spenser,  his  wife,  and  all  his  children  but  one, 
narrowly  escaped  with  life^one  child,  an  infant,  was  left  behind  in  the  haste  and 
confusion,  aAd  perished  amid  the  ruins  of  the'  sacked  and  burning  mansion.  It  is 
not  probable  that  this  catastrophe  lost  to  the  world  much  of  "  The  Faerie  Queen  ; " 
considering  the  time  over  which  the  production  of  the  first  six  books  had  extended, 
and  the  recent  long  absence  of  the  poet  in  England,  much  progress  could  not  have 
been  made  with  the  contemplated  second  six — far  less  could  they  have  been  lost  in 
the  fire  or  the  flight.  But  none  the  less  did  they  perjsh  on  that  cruel  October  day 
of  1598.  The  poet  never  wrote  more.  Arriving  in  London,  destitute  and  sorrow- 
stricken,  his  heart  broken  by  the  common  ruin  of  his  home  and  his  hopes,  he  died, 
apparently  of  sheer  grief,  in  a  tavern  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  on  the  16th  of 
January  1599. 

There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  he  died  in  actual  distress ;  he  had  many 
friends,  he  had  great  patrons,  he  stiE  held  a  small  but  sufficient  pension.  But  the 
end  was  sad  enough,  for  aU  that.  He  died  at  the  very  height  of  his  fame  and  his 
powers  ;  he  had  barely  completed  his  forty-sixth  year ;  and  the  bitterness  of  that 
despairing  death-bed  must  have  been  intensified  by  the  poet's  own  consciousness 
of  all  that  was  passing  away  with  him  into  the  voiceless  realm.  His  friend  Essex 
buried  him  honourably  in  the  great  Abbey,  near  the  resting-place  of  Chaucer ;  poets 
attended  his  hearse,  bearing  elegies  and  mournful  poems,  and  threw  into  the  too 
early  tomb  the  pens  that  wrote  them.  "  A  little  man,  who  wore  short  hair ; "  his 
contemporaries  tell  us  no  more  of  his  personal  presence  :  posterity  has  it  that  he  was 
among  the  .giants  of  the  olden  time,  and  that  around  his  head  will  play  for  ever  the 
glory  of  intellectual  power,  tempered  by  the  chaste  light  of  spiritual  purity. 


NOTE  ON  THE  FAERIE  QUEEN. 


In  abridging  The  Faerie  Queen  for  the  present  volume,  the  endeavour  has 
been  to  retain  every  stanza  that  either  possessed  some  peculiar  beauty,  or  was 
essential  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  story.  '  But  it  has  been  above  all  sought  to 
present  the  finer  passages  of  the  poem ;  and  in  seeking  that  end  stanzas  and  lines 
may  have  been  omitted  whose  absence  some  readers  will  regret.  The  Editor  would 
fain  believe  that  such  will  rarely  be  found  the  case  ;  for,  as  in  the  prose  outline 
representing  the  omitted  passages  every  line  of  especial  beauty  or  force  has  been 
•embodied,  so  isolated  stanzas,  containing  briUiant  images,  have  almost  invariably 
been  preserved.  To  show  to  what  extent  the  abridgment  represents  the  original, 
the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  entire  number  of  stanzas  in  each 
canto,  and  the  number  of  those  stanzas  which  are  retained  in  this  volume : 


Book  I. 

Book  II. 

Book  III. 

Book  IV. 

BookV. 

Book  VI. 

Book  VII. 

FnJl 

Full.  AlldKiL 

mil.  Abdgd. 

Full.  Abdgd. 

•Full.  AMgd. 

Full.  Abdgd. 

Poll. 

Proem     . 

4 

5      5 

5       5 

6      5 

11       11 

7        7 

— 

Canto'       I. 

55 

61    21 

67    28 

64    17 

30       9 

47    17 

— 

II. 

45 

46     20 

52    17 

54    28, 

54    sa 

48     17 

— 

III. 

44 

46    23 

62    19 

52    24 

40     14 

51     13 

— 

IV. 

51 

46     23 

61    21 

48    17 

61     15 

40     16 

— 

,       V. 

53 

38    13 

55     23 

46    21 

57     26 

41     14 

— 

VI. 

48 

51     23 

54    37 

47    21 

40     11 

44     18 

55 

,       VII. 

52 

66    52 

61    20 

47    26 

45     27 

50     22 

69 

,     VIII. 

50 

56    17 

52    18 

64    32 

51     18 

61     28 

2 

IX. 

54 

60    46 

53     19 

41    16 

50     36 

46     34 

— 

X. 

68 

77     24 

60    25 

58    58 

39     12 

44     28 

— 

XI. 

65 

49     24 

55     29 

53     53 

65     24 

51     16 

— 

,      XII. 

42. 

87     66 

45     31 

35     22 

43     24 

41     24 

— 

Total, 

621 

688  357 

682  292 

604  340 

576  258 

561  254 

116 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  out  of  the  3848  stanzas  of  which  the  Faerie  Queen  consists, 
2238,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  are  retained ;  the  remaining  1610  being  condensed  into  a 
prose  outline  occupying  one-fourth  of  their  space,  and  thus  making  the  bulk  of  the 
poem,  as  here  given,  about  one-third  less  than  that  of  the  full  text.  The  First 
Book,  containing  the  Legend  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  or  of  Holiness,  has  been 
presented  without  curtailment,  both  because  it  is  the  best  known  and  perhaps  the 
best  sustained  of  the  six,  and  because  it  seemed  desirable  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  Spenser  worked  out  his  conceptions.  The  marks  employed  iu 
the  text  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  Chaucer  ;  the  note  of  diaeresis,  to  show 
where  a  usually  silent  "e"  should  be  sounded,  or  to  indicate  where  the  termina- 
tion "  ed  "  of  the  past  tense  should  have  the  value  of  a  distinct  syllable  ;  and  the 
acute  accent,  to  show  where  the  termination  "  tion "  is  dissyllabic,  or  where  the 
accent  difiers  from  the  modern  usage.  When  several  verses  are  quoted  together  in 
the  prose  outline,  a  wider  space  has  been  employed  to  mark  the  commencement  of 
a  new  line. 
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POEMS   OF  EDMUND  SPENSER. 


THE    FAERIE    QUEEN: 

DISPOSED  INTO  TWELVE  BOOKS,  FASHIONING  TWELVE  MOEAL  VIRTUES, 


A  LETTER  OP  THE  AUTHOR'S, 

EXPODNDHfG  HIS  WHOLE  INTENTION  IN  THE 
CODBSE  OF  THIS  WORK  ;  WHICH,  POR  THAT 
IT  GIVETH  CHEAT  LIGHT  TO  THE  EEADEB, 
FOR  THE  BETTER  DNDERSTANDING  iS  HERE- 
UNTO ANNEXED. 


TO  THE  EIGHT  NOBLE  AND  VALOROUS 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH,  Knight, 

LOBD  WARDEN  OF  THE  ETANKARIES,  AND  HEE  MAJESTY'S 
LIEDTESAHT  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  CORNWALL. 

Sib,— Knowing  how  doubtfully  all  allegories 
may  be  construed,  and  this  book  of  mine,  which 
I  have  entituled  "  The  Fa«rie  Queen,"  being  a 
continued  Allegory,  or  dark  Conceit,  I  have 
thought  good,  as  well  for  avoiding  of. jealous 
opinions  and  misconstructions,  as  also  for  your 
better  light  in  reading  thereof  (being  so  by  you 
commanded),  to  discover  unto  you  the  general 
intention  and  meaning,  which  in  the  whole  course 
thereof  I  have  fashioned,  vrithout  expressing 
of  any  particular  purposes,  or  by-accidents,' 
therein  occasioned.  The  general  end,  there- 
fore,  of  all  the  book,  ib  lo  ia^Muiijl  j^tintieigan 
or  noDie  person  ill  Viltuuuy  and  gentle  disci- 
•jjIUiu.  whiuh  foil  Ihjl  I  LUMCuivbd  should  be 
mosL  plausible  and  pleasing,  being  coloured 
ivith  an  historical  fiction,  the  which  the  most 
part  of  men  delight  to  read,  rather  for  variety 
of  matter  than  for  profit  of  the  ensample,  I 
chose  the  History  of  King  Arthur,  as  most  fit 
for  the  exceUenoy  of  his  person,  being  made 
famous  by  many  men's  former  works,  and  also 
farthest  from  the  danger,  of  envy  and  sus- 
picion of  present  time.  In  which  I  have  fol- 
1  Episodes,  incidents. 


lowed  aU  the  antique  poets  historical :  first 
Homeri  who  in  the  persons  of  Agamemnon 
and  Ulysses  hath  ensaqipled  a  good  governor 
and  a  virtuous  man,  the  one  in  his  Ilias,  the 
other  in  his  Odysseis  ;  tlien  Virgil,  whose  like 
intention  was  to  do  in  the  person  of  .^neas ; 
after  him  Ariosto  comprised  them  both  in  his 
Orlando ;  and  lately  Tasso  dissevered  them 
again,  and  formed  both  parts  in  two  persons, 
namely  that  part  which  they  in  philosophy  call 
Ethici,  or  virtues  of  a  private  man,  coloured 
in  his  Riualdo  ;  the  other,  named  Politici,  in 
his  Godfredo.  By  ensample  of  which  excellent 
poets,  I  labour  to  pourtray  in  Arthur,  before 
he  was  king,  the  image  of  a  brave  knight, 
perfected  in  the  twelve  private  Moral  Virtues, 
as  Aristotle  hath  devised  ;2  the  which  is  the 
purpose  of  these  first  twelve  books  :  which  if  I 
find  to  be  well  accepted,  I  may  be  perhaps 
encouraged  to  frame  the  other  part  of  Political 
Virtues  in  his  person,  after  that  he  came  to  be 
king.  To  some  I  know  this  method  will  seem 
displeasant,  ■  which  had  rather  have  good  dis- 
cipline delivered  plainly  in  way  of  precepts, 
or  sermoned  at  large,  as  they  use,  than  thus 
cloudily  enwrapped  in  allegorical  devices.  But 
such,  me  seems,  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
use  of  these  days,  seeing  all  things  accounted 
by  their  shows,  and  nothing  esteemed  of,  that 
is  not  delightful  and  pleasing  to  common  sense. 
For  this  cause  is  Xenophon  preferred  before 
Plato,  for  that  the  one,  in  the  exquisite  depth 
of  his  judgment,  formed  a  commonwealth,  such 
as  it  should  be  ;  but  the  other,  in  the  person 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  Persians,  fashioned  a  govern- 
ment, such  as  might  best  be ;  so  much  more 
profitable  and  gracious  is  doctrine  by  ensample, 
2  Described, 
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than  by  rule'.  So  have  I  laboured  to  do  in  the 
person  of  Arthur ;  whom  I  conceive,  after  his 
long  education  by  Timon,  to  whom  he  was  by 
Merlin  delivered  to  be  brought  up,  so  soon  as 
he  was  bom  of  the  Lady  Igrayne,  to  have  seen 
in  a  dream  or  vision  the  Faerie  Queen,  with 
whose  excellent  beauty  ravished,  he  awaiting 
resolved  to  seek  her  out ;  and  so  being  by 
Merlin  armed,  and  by  Timon  throughly  in- 
structed, he  went  to  seek  her  forth  in  Faerie 
Land.  In  that  Faerie  Queen  I  mean  Glory  in 
my  general  intention,  but  in  my  Jjarticular  I 
conceive  the  most  excellent  and  glorious  person 
of  our  Sovereign  i/je  Que&n,  and  her  kingdom  in 
Faerie  Land.  And  yet,  in  some  places  else,  I 
do  otherwise  shadow  her.  For  considering  she 
beareth  two  persons,  the  one  of  a  most  royal 
Queen  or  Empress,  the  other  of  a  most  virtuous 
and  beautiful  lady,  this  latter  part  in  some 
places  I  do  express  in  Belphoebe,  fashioning  her 
name  according  to  your  own  excellent  conceit 
of  Cynthia:  Phoebe  and  Cynthia  being  both 
names  of  Diana.  So  in  the  person  of  Prince 
Arthur  I  set  forth  Magnificence  in  particular ; 
which  Virtue,  for  that  (according  to  Aristotle 
and  the  rest)  it  is  the  perfection  of  all  the  rest, 
and  containeth  in  it  them  all,  therefore  jn  the 
whole  I  mention  the  deeds  of  Arthur  applyable 
to  that  Virtue,  which  I  write  of  in  that  book. 
But  of  the  twelve  other  Virtues,  I  make  twelve 
other  knights  the  patterns,  for  the  more  variety 
of  the  history  :  of  which  these  three  books  con- 
tain three.'  The  first,  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Eedcross,  in  whom  I  •  express  Holiness  :  The 
second,  of  Sir  Guyon,  in  whom  I  set  forth 
Temf)erdm,ce  ;  The  third,  of  Britomartis,  a  lady 
knight,  in  whom  I  picture  Chastity.  But, 
because  the  beginning  of  the  whole  work 
seemeth  abrupt  and  as  depending  upon  other 
antecedents,  it  needs  that  ye  know  the  occasion 
of  these  three  knights'  several  adventures  ;  for 
the  method  of  a  poet  historical  is  not-such,  as 
of  an  historiographe'r.  For  an  historiographer 
discourseth  of  affairs  orderly  as  they  were  done, 
accounting  as  well  the  times  as  the  actions ;  but 
a  poet  thrusteth  into  the  midst,  even  where  it 
most  concerpeth  him,  and  there  recoursing  ^  to 
the  things  forepast,  and  divining  of  things  to 
come,  maketh  a  pleasing  analysis  of  all.  The 
beginning  therefore  of  my  history,  if  it  were  to 
be  told  by  an  historiographer,  should  be  the 
twelfth  book,  which  is  the  last ;  where  I  devise 
that  the  Faerie  Queen  kept  her  annual  feast 
twelve  days ;  upon  which  twelve  several  days, 
the  occasions  of  the  twelve  several  adventures 
happened,  which,  being  undertaken  by  twelve 
several  knights,  are  in  these  twelve  books 
severally  handled  and  discoursed.  The  first 
was  this.  In  the  beginning  of  the  feast, 
there  presented  himself  a  tail  clownish  young 
man,  who,  falling  before  the  Queen  of  Faeries, 
desired   a   boon    (as   the   manner   then  was) 

1  The  letter  was  sent  to  Raleigh  with  the  flret  three 
books  only ;  the  second  three  were  not  published  till 
several  years  afterwards. 

2  Recurring. 


which  during  that  feast  she  might  not  refuse  ; 
which  was  that. he  might  have  the  achieve- 
ment of  any  adventure,  which  during  that 
feast  should  happen.  That  being  granted, 
he  rested  him  on  tjie  floor,  as  unfit,  through 
his  rusticity,  for  a  better  place.  Soon  after 
entered  a  fair  lady  in  mourning  weeds,  riding 
on  a  white  ass,  with  a  dwarf  behind  her  leading 
a  warlike  steed,  that  bore  the  arms  of  a  knight, 
and  his  spear  in  the  dwarf's  hand.  She,  fall- 
ing before  the  Queen  of  Faeries,  complained 
that  her  father  and  mother,  an  ancient  king 
and  queen,  had  been  by  an  huge  dragon  many 
years  shut  up  in  a  brazen  castle,  who  thence 
suffered  them  not  to  issue :  and  therefore  be- 
sought the  Faerie  Queen  to  assign  her  some  one 
of  her  knights,  to  take  on  him  that  exploit. 
Presently  that  clownish  person  upstarting,  de- 
sired that  adventure :  whereat  the  Queen  much 
wondering,  and  the  lady  much  gainsaying,  yet 
he  earnestly  importuned  his  desire.  In  the  end 
the  lady  told  him,  that  unless  that  armour, 
which  she  brougiit,  would  serve  liim  (that  is, 
the  armour  of  a  Christian  man,  specified  by  St 
Paul,  vi.  Ephes.)he  could  not  succeed  in  that 
entei'prise;  which  being  forthwith  put  upon 
him  with  due  furnitures  thereunto,  he  seemed 
the  goodliest  man  in  all  that  company,  and  was 
well  liked  of  the  lady.  And  eftsoons^  taking 
on  him  knighthood,  and  mounting  on  that 
strange  courser,  he  went  forth  with  her  on 
that  adventure ;  where  beginneth  the  first 
book,  viz. 

A  gentle  Enight  was  pricking  on  the  plain,  tc.^ 

The  second  day  there  came  in  a  palmer,  bearing 
an  infant  with  bloody  hands,  whose  parents  he 
complained  to  have  been  slain  by  an  enchantress 
called  Acrasia  :  and  therefore  craved  of  the 
Faery  Queen,  to  appoint  him  some  knight,  to 
perform  that  adventure ;  which  being  assigned 
to  Sir  Guyon,  he  presently  went  forth  with  that 
same  palmer:  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book  and  the  whole  subject  thereof. 
The  third  day  there  came  in  a  groom,  who  com- 
plained before  the  Faery  Queen,  that  a  vile 
enchanter,  called  Busirane,  had  in  hand  a  most 
fair  lady,  called  Amoretta,  whom  he  kept  in 
most  grievous  torment,  because  she  would  not 
yield  him  the  pleasure  of  her  body.  Where- 
upon Sir  Scudamour,  the  lover  of  that  lady, 
presently  took  on  him  that  adventure.  But 
being  unable  to  perform  it  by  reason  of  the  hard 
enchantments,  after  long  sorrow,  in  the  end  he 
met  with  Britomartis,  who  succoured  him,  and 
rescued  his  love.  But,  by  occasion  hereof^ 
maiiy  other  adventures  are  iutermedled,'*  but 
rather  as  accidents,  than  intendments  i '  As 
the  love  of  Britomart,  the  overthrow  of  Mari- 
neU,  the  misery  of  Florimell,  the  virtuousness 
of  Eelphcebe,  the  lasciviousness  of  HeUenora, 
and  many  the  like.     This  much.  Sir,  I  have 

3  Immediately. 
n„t.i^^u  V¥*'^  H""^  explains  the  fifth  Une  of  the  Jiftt 
Book— "Tet  arms  tiU  that  time  did  he  never  wiell'' 

6  Intermmgled.       6  BSlibeiate  parts  of  the  plan. 
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briefly  overrun  to  direct  your  understanding  to 
the  well-liead  of  the  history,  that,  from  thence 
gathering  the  whole  intention  of  the  conceit,  ye 
may  as  in  a  handfiil  gripe  ^  all  the  discourse, 
which  othei^wise  may  haply  seem  tedious  and 
confused,    go,  humbly  craving  the  continuance 


of  your  honourable  favour  toward  me,  and  the 
Sternal  establishment  of  your  happiness,  I 
humbly  take  leave. 

Yours  most  humbly  affectionate, 
Ed.  Spenseb, 
Jan.  23, 1589, 


VEESES 

ADDSEBBED   BT 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  FAERIE  QUEEN 

TO  SEVERAL  NOBLEMEN,  ETC. 

To  theRightSonowableSir  Christopher  Sattori,^ 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  tfcc. 

Those  prudent  heads,  that  with  their  counsels 
wise 
WMldm  ^  the  pillars  of  th'  earth  did  sustain, 
And  taught  ambitious  Rome  to  tyrannise 
And  on  the  neck  of  all  the  world  to  reign, 

Oft  from  those  grave  affairs  were  wont  abstain. 
With  the  sweet  lady  Muses  for  to  play : 
So  Ennius  the  elder  Africain,* 
So  Maro  ^  oft  did  Caesar's  cares  allay. 

So  you,  great  Lord,  that  with  your  counsel  sway 
The  burden  of  this  kingdom  mightily, 
With  like  delights  sometimes  may  eke  delay  ^ 
The  rugged  brow  of  careful  Policy ; 

And  to  these  idle  rhymes  lend  little  space, 

Which  for  their  title's  sake  may  find  more 
grace.  B.  S. 

To  the  Right  Sonowrable  the  Lord  Burleigh/ 
Lord  Sigh  Treaswrer  of  EngUmd. 

To  you,  right  noble  Lord,  whose  careful  breast 
To  menage  ^  of  most  grave  affairs  is  bent, 
And  on  whose  mighty  shoulders  most  doth 

rest 
The  burden  of  this  kingdom's  government 

(As  the  wide  compass  of  the  firmament 
On  Atlas'  mighty  shoulders  is  upstay'd). 
Unfitly  I  these  idle  rhynies  present, 
The  labour  of  lost  time,  and  wit  unstay'd : 

Tet  it  their  deeper  sense  be  inly  weigh'd. 
And  the  dim  veil,  with  which  from  common 

view 
Their  fairer  parts  are  hid,  aside  be  laid, 
Perhaps  not  vain  they  may  appear  to  you. 

Such  as  they  be,  vouchsafe  them  to  receive. 

And  wipe  their  faults  out   of  your  censure 
grave.  E.  S. 

1  Grasp. 

2  Made  Lord  Gbancellor  in  1987  ;  be  died  in  1691. 

3  Of  eld  time. 

4  Pablius  Cornelius  SGipiOrSumamed  "AMcanus" 
from  his  exploits  in  Africa.  His  adoptive  son,  Publius 
JBmilianus  Scipio — sou  of  JPaulus  Emilias — also  dis- 
tlDgnished  himself  in  A&ica,  and  was  termed  "  Alri- 
canus  Junior." 

5  Virgil ;  whose  full  name  was  Publius  Tirgilius 
Maro.  s  Allay;  soften. 

1  William  Cecil,  created  Baron  of  BurgbleylSTl ;  he 
was  Elizabeth's  most  famous  Minister,  and  died  in 
1598.  8  Management;  Prenoh,  "minage." 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Em-l  of  Oxford,^ 
Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  England,  (See. 

Eeoeive,  most  noble  lord,  in  gentle  gree,^» 
The  unripe  fruit  of  an  unready  wit ; 
Which,  by  thy  countenance,  doth  crave  to  be 
Defended  from  foul  envy's  pois'nous  bit.^l 

Which  so  to  do  may  thee  right  well  befit. 
Since  th'  antique  glory  of  thine  ancestry 
Under  a  shady  veil  is  therein  writ. 
And  eke  thine  own  long-living  memory. 

Succeeding  them  in  true  nobility : 
And  also  for  the  love  which  thou  dost  bear 
To  th'  Heliconian  imps,^  and  they  to  thee ; 
They  unto  thee,  and  thou  to  them,  most 
dear: 

Dear  as  thou  art  unto  thyself,  so  love, — 

That  loves  and  honours  thee,  as  doth  behove,— 

E.  S, 


To  the  Right  Honowrable  the  Earl  of 
,    JlforthmnberlaMd.^^ 
The  sacred  Muses  have  made  always  claim 
To  be  the  nurses  of  nobility. 
And  registers  of  everlasting  fame 
To  all  that  arms  profess  and  chivalry. 
Then,  by  like  right,  the  noble  progeny. 
Which  them  succeed  in  fame  and  worth,  are 

tied 
T'  embrace  the  service  of  sweet  Poetry, 
By  whose  endeavours  they  are  glorified ; 
And  eke  from  all,  of  whom  it  is  envled,^^ 
To  patronize  the  author  of  their  praise. 
Which  gives  them  life  that  else  would  soon 

have  died, 
And  crowns  their  ashes  with  immortal  bays. 
To  thee  theref6re,  right  noble  Lord,  I  send 
This  present  of  my  pains,  it  to  defend.        B.  S. 


To  the  Right  Honowrable  the  Earl  of 

Cumierland.^^ 

Redoubted  Lord,  in  whose  courageous  mind 

The  flower  of  chivalry,  now  bloss'ming  fair. 

Doth  promise  fruit  worthy  the  noble  kind  '■^  , 

Which  of  their  praises  have  you  left  the  heir; 

9  Edward  de  Vere,  seventeenth  Earl,  who  died  in 
1604  ;  all  his  ancestors,  except  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
Earls,  had  held  the  office  of  chamberlain,  as  did  himself 
and  his  son,  Henry.  He  wrote  verses,  among  them  a 
"  Dialogue  between  Fancy  and  Desire."       10  Eavour. 

11  Bite.  12  The  Muses,  the  children  of  Helicon. 

13  Henry  Percy,  nephew  of  Thomas  Percy,  who  was 
beheaded  at  York  in  1572  ;  the  nephew  succeeded  his 
father  Henry  in  1585,  and  he  died  in  1633. 

1*  Begarded  with  jealousy  or  dislike. 

IS  George  Clifford,  third  Earl ;  he  had  in  1587  done 
good  service  against  the  Bpauiards  in  the  West  Indies ; 
he  died  in  1605.  i^  Bace,  ancestry. 
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To  you  this  humble  present  I  j)repare, 
For  love  of  virtue  and  of  martial  praise ; 
To  which  though  nobly  ye  inclined  are 
(As  goodly  well  ye  show'd  in  late  assays),^ 

Yet  brave  ensample  of  long  passed  days, 
In  which  true  honour  ye  may  fashion'd  see, 
To  like  desire  of  honour  may  ye  raise, 
And  fill  your  mind  with  magnanimity. 

Keceive  it.  Lord,  theref6re,  as  it  was  meant, 

Tor  honour  of  your  name  and  high  descent. 

E.  S. 


2*0  the  most  Sonourable  and  excellent  Lord  the 
Ecurl  of  Essex,^  Great  Master  of  the  Borse 
to  her  Highness,  and  Knight  of  the  Noble 
Order  of  the  Ga/rter,  Sc. 
Magnipio  Lord,  whose  virtues  excellent 
Do  merit  a  most  famous  poet's  wit 
To  be  thy  living  praise's  instrument ; 
Yet  do  not  sdeign^  to  let  thy  name  be  writ 
In  this  base  poem,  for  thee  far  unfit ; 
Naught  is  thy  worth  disparaged  thereby. 
But  when  my  Muse, — whose  feathers,  nothing 

flit,^ 
Do  yet  but  flag  and  lowly  learn  to  fly, — 
With  bolder  wing  shall  dare  aloft  to  sty  ' 
To  the  last  praises  of  this  Faery  Queen  ; 
Then  shall  it  make  most  famous  memoiy 

Of  thine  heroic  parts,  such  as  they  been :  ^ 
Till  then,  vouchsafe  thy  noble  countenance 
To  their  first  labour's  needed  furtherance. 

E.  S. 


To  the  Bight  HonomaUe  the  Earl  of  Ormond 

and  Ossory.'' 
Eeoeive,  most  noble  Lord,  a  simple  taste 
Of  the  wild  fruit  which  salvage^  soil  hath 

bred; 
"Which,  being  through  long  wars  left  almost 

waste, 
■With  brutish  barbarism  is  overspread  : 
And,  in  so  fair  a  land  as  may  be  read," 
Not  one  Parnassus,  nor  one  Helicon 
Left  for  sweet  Muses  to  be  harboured. 
But  where  thyself  hast  thy  brave  mansion : 
There  indeed  dweU  fair  Graces  many  one, 
And  gentle  Nymphs,  delights  of  learned  wits ; 
And  in  thy  person,  without  paragon,!" 
All  goodly  bounty  and  true  honour  sits. 
Such  therefore,  as  that  wasted  soil  doth  yield, 
Receive,   dear  Lord,  in  worth,"  the  fruit  of 
barren  field.  E.  S. 


lo  the  Bight  Sonourable  the  Lord  Charles  How- 
aird,  Lordhigh  Admiral  of  England,''^  Knight 

1  Essays,  trials. 

2  Robert  Devereux,  who  succeeded  his  fatlier  Walter 
in  the  Earldom  in  1576;  he  was  Queen  Elimbeth's 
favourite,  ,made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  1599,  and 
beheaded  1601. 

3  Disdain ;  from  Italian,  "  sdegnare," 

4  Fleet,  swift. 

5  Ascend;  German,  "steigen,"  to  climb,  mount. 
•  6  Are. 

7  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ai-my  in  Ireland  wten 
Spenser  sent  to  him  his  first  three  books ;  he  lived  in 
Ireland.  ^  Savage,  uncultured, 


of  the  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  one  of 
her  Majesty's  Pri/try  Council,  &e.  ^   y 

Akd  ye,  brave  Lord,— whose  goodly  personage 
And  noble  deeds,  each  other  garnishing. 
Make  you  example,  to  the  present  age,  ' 

Of  the  old  heroes,  whose  famous  offspring       ' 

The  antique  poets  wont  so  much  tossing, — 
In  this  same  pageant  have  a  worthy  place, 
Since  those  huge  castles  of  Ca«tilian  King, 
That  vainly  threaten'd  jkingdoms  to  displace, 

Like  flying  doves  ye  did  before  you  chase ; 
And  that  proud  people,  waxen  "  insolent 
Through  many  victories,  didst  first  deface ; 
Thy  praise's  everlasting  monument 

Is  in  this  verse  engraven  semblably,!^  ' 

That  it  may  live  to  all  posterity.  E.  S. 


To  the  Bight  Banowrable  the  Lord  of  Sunsdon,^^ 
High  Clmmberlain  to  her  Majesty.  ■ 

Renowned  Lord,  that,  for  your  worthiness  < 
And  noble  deeds,  have  your  deserved  place 
High  in  the  favour  of  that  Emperess,  v  , . 
The  world's  sole  glory  and  her  sex's  grace ;     i 

Here  eke  of  right  have  you  a  worthy  place,  . 
Both  for  your  nearness  to  that  Faery  Queen, 
And  for  your  own  high  merit  in  like  case :  ; 
Of  which  apparent  proof  was  to  be  seen 

When  that  tumultuous  rage  and  fearful  deen^' 
Of  Northern  rebels  ye  did  pacify,^    f 
And  their  disloyal  power  defaced  clean, 
The  record-  of  enduring  memory. 

Live,  Lord,  for  ever  in  this  lasting  verse. 

That  all  posterity  thy  honour  may  rehearse. 

E.  S. 


To  the  most  renowned  and  valiant  Lord,  the 
Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  Mnight  of  the  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  &c. 
Most  noble  Lord,  the  pillar  of  my  life, 
And  patron  of  my  Muse's  pupilage  ; 
Through  whoselarge  bounty  ,poured  on  merife 
In  the  first  season  of  my  feeble  age, 
I  now  do  live  bound  yours  by  vassalage 
(Since  nothing  ever  may  redeem,  nor  reave  ^ 
Out  of  your  endless  debt,  so  sure  a  gage '') ; 
Vouchsafe  in  worth  this  small  gift  to  receive, 
Which  in  your  noble  hands  for  pledge  I  leave 
Of  all  the  rest  that  I  am  tied  t'  account :  -" 
Rude  rhymes,  the  which  a  rustic  Muse  did 

weave 
In  salvage  8  sou,  far  from  Parnassus  Mount, 
And  roughly  wrought  in  an  unlearned  loom : 
The  which  vouchsafe,'  dear  Lord,  your  favour- 
able doom.^i  E.  S, 

9  Read  of,  found.  10  Equal ;  rival. 

11  As  worthy  of  your  esteem. 

12  Who  commanded  at  sea  against  the  Spanish 
Armada  in  1588.  13  Grown. 

1*  With  faithful  resemblance. 

15  Henry  Carey,  first  Baron  Hunsdou ;  he  died  in 
1596.  His  mother  was  sister  to  Anne  Boleyn ;  so  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  his  cousin.  16  Sia, 

17  In  the  Rebellion  of  the  North  in  1569. 

18  Pluck  away.  19  Pledge. 

20  For  which  I  am  bound  to  account. 

21  Judgment. 
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2*0  the  Right  Bonowrdble  the  Lord,  of  Buckhunt,^ 
one  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 

In  vain  I  tMnk,  right  honourable  Lord, 
By  this  rude  rhyme  to  memorize  thy  name, 
Whose  learned  JIuse  hath  writ  her  own  recdrd 
In  golden  verse,  worthy  immortal  fame : 

Thou  much  more  fit  (were  leisure  to  the  same) 
'Shy  gracious  Sov'reign's  praises  to  compile. 
And  her  imperial  Majesty  to  frame 

•"  In  lofty  numhers  and  heroic  style. 

But,  since  thou  may'st  not  so,  give  leave  a 
while  ' 
To  baser  wit  his  power  therein  to  spend. 
Whose  gross  defaults  thy  dainty  pen  may 

flle,2 
And  unadvised  oversights  amend. 

But  evermore  vouchsafe  it  to  maintain 

Against  vile  Zoilus' '  backbitings  vain.     E.  S. 


To  the  Bight  BonouraUe  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham.  Knight,   principal  Secretary  to  her 
Majesty,  and  one  of  her  honowrcMe  Privy 
•  Council. 

That  Mantuan  poet's  ■*  incompared^  spirit, 
Whose  garland  now  is  set  in  highest  place, — 
Had  not  Maecenas,  for  his  worthy  merit, 
It  first  advanc'd  to  great  Augustus'  grace, — 

Might  long  perhaps  have  lain  in  silence  base, 
Nor  been  so  miioh  admir'd  of  later  age. 
This  lowly  Muse,  that  learns  like  steps  to 

trace, 
Flies  for  like  aid  unto  your  patronage 

(That  are  the  great  Mcecenas  of  this  age, 
As  werU  to  all  that  civil  arts  profess, 

i  As  those,  that  are  inspir'd  with  martial  rage). 
And  craves  protection  of  her  feebleness  : 

Which  if  ye  yield,  perhaps  ye  may  her  raise 

In  bigger  tunes  to  sound  your  living  praise. 

E.  S. 


To  the  Right  Nohle  Lord  and  most  valiant  Cap- 
tain, Sir  John  Nmi'is,  Knight,  Lord  Presi 
dent  of  Munster. 
Who  ever  gave  more  honourable  prize  ' 
To  the  sweet  Muse,  than  did  the  martial  crew, 
That  their  brave  deeds  she  might  immortalize 
In  her  shrill  trump,  and  sound  their  praises 
due? 
Who  then  ought  more  to  favour  her  than  you. 
Most  noble  Lord,  the  honour  of  this  age, 

1  Thomas  SackvlUe,  who  was  created  £arl  of  Dorset 
in  1603.  He  was  in  his  youth  a  poet,  but,  betaking 
himself  to  politics.,  became  Lord  Treasurer  and  Privy 
Councillor  to  the  Queen,  s  Polish. 

s  A  rhetorician  of  Thrace,  whose  name  became  a 
proverb  for  a  carping  and  envious  critic,  through  his 
abusive  and  bitter  strictures  on  the  works  of  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  others. 
His  great  delight  was  to  be  known  as  "  Homero-mastyx," 
the  Homer-scourger.  *  Virgil. 

5  Matchless,  unrivalled.  s  Praise,  esteem. 

7  Follow.  8  Counsel,  prudence.  ^  Pledge. 

10  Baleigh  was  at  this  time  at  the  height  of  royal 
favour  and  of  activity ;  incessantly  planning  ex- 


And  precedent ^of  all  that  arms  ensue?' 
Whose  warlike  prowess  and  manly  courage, 

Temper'd  with  reason  and  advisement  ^  sage, 
Hath  fill'd  sad  Belgic  with  victorious  spoil ; 
In  France  and  Ireland  left  a  famous  gage ; " 
And  lately  shak'n  the  Lusitanian  Soil, 

Since,  then,  each  where  thou  hast  dispread  thy 
fame, 

Love  him  that  hath  eternized  your  name.    E.  S. 


To  the  Right  Noble  and  Valorous  Knight,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,^"  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stan- 
naries, and  Lieutenant  of  Cornwall. 

To  thee,  that  art  the  summer's  nightingale, 
Thy  sov'reign  Goddess's"  most  dear  delight, 
Why  do  I  send  this  rustic  madrigale. 
That  may  thy  tuneful  ear  unseasou^^  quite? 

Thou  only  tit  this  argument  to  write, 
In  whose  high  thoughts  Pleasure  hath  built 

her  bow'r, 
And  dainty  Love  leam'd  sweetly  to  indite. 
My  rhymes  I  know  unsavoury  and  sour, 

To  taste  the  streams  that,  like  a  golden  show'r. 
Flow  from  thy  fruitful  head  of  thy  love's 

praise ; 
Fitter  perhaps  to  thunder  martial  stowre,^ 
When  so  thee  list  thy  lofty  Muse  to  raise  : 

Yet,  till  that  thou  thy  poem  wilt  make  known. 

Let  thy  fair  Cynthia's"  praises  be  thus  rudely 
shown.  E.  S. 


To  the  Right  ffonouraUe  and  most  virtuous 

Lady,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
Eemembkance  of  that  most  heroic  spirit,'' — 
The  Heaven's  pride,  the  glory  of  our  days. 
Which  now  trifimpheth  (through  immortal 

merit 
Of  his  brave  virtues)  crown'd  with  lasting 
bays 
Of  heavenly  bliss  and  everlasting  praise  ; 
Who  first  my  Muse  ^d  lift  out  of  the  floor, 
To  sing  his  sweet  delights  in  lowly  lays, — 
Bids  me,  most  noble  Lady,  to  adore 
His  goodly  image  living  evermore 
In  the  divine  resemblance  of  your  face ; 
Which  with  your  virtues  ye  embellish  more, 
And  native  beauty  deck  with  heaVnly  grace  : 
For  his,  and  for  your  own  especial  sake. 
Vouchsafe  from  him  this  token  in  good  worth 
to  take.  B.  S. 

peditlons  abroad,  and  busied  in  affairs  of  State  at 
home. 

11  Queen  Elizabeth's. 

12  Jar  on  ;  be  ill-timed  to. 

13  Conflict,  strife. 

11  In  Kaleigh's  poem  of  "Cynthia,"  as  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queen,  the  praises  of  his  royal  mistress  were 
sung  under  an  allegory.  See  the  introductory  letter  to 
Kaleigh.    Cynthia  is  one  of  the  names  of  Diana. 

IB  The  Countess  was  the  sister  of  the  chivalrous  and 
accomplished  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  author  of  "  Arca- 
dia "  and  of  the  "  Defence  of  Poetry."  He  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  1586. 
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To  the  most  virtuovs  a/nd  beautifid  Lady,  the 

Lwdy  Ca/rew?- 
Ne^  may  I,  without  tlot  of  endless  blame, 
Yon,  fairest  Lady,  leave  out  of  this  place ; 
But   with   remembrance    of   your   gracious 

name 
(Wherewith  that  courtly  garland  most  ye 
grace 
And  deck  the  world),  adorn  these  verses  base  : 
Kot  that  these  few  lines  can  in  them  comprise 
Those  glorious  ornaments  of  heav'nly  grace 
Wherewith  ye  triumph  over  feeble  eyes. 
And  in  subdued  hearts  do  tyrannise 
(For  thereunto  doth  need  a  golden  quill. 
And  silver  leaves,  them  rightly  to  devise  ^) ; 
But  to  make  humble  present  of 'good  wUl: 
Which,  when  as  timely  means   it  purchase 

may, 
lu  ampler  wise  itself  will  forth  display.    E.  S. 


To  aU  the  gramua  md  beautiful  Ladies  m  the 

Cov/rt. 
The  Chian  painter,  when  he  was  requir'd 
To  pourtray  Venus  in  her  perfect  hue. 
To  make  his  work  more  absolute,^  desir'd 
Of  all  the  fairest  maids  to  have  the  view. 
Much  more  me  needs  (to  draw  the  semblance''  true 
Of  Beauty's  Queen,  the  world's  sole  wonder- 
ment), 
To  sharp  my  sense  with  sundry  beauties'  view. 
And  steal  from  each  some  part  of  ornament. 
If  all  the  world  to  seek  I  over  went, 
A  fairer  crew  yet  nowhere  could  I  see 
Than  that  brave  Court  doth  to  mineeyepresent; 
That  the  world's  pride  seems  gather'd  there  to 
be. 
Of  each  a  part  I  stole  by  cunning  theft : 
Forgive  it  me,  fair  Dames,  since  less  ye  have  not 
left.  B.  S. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK 


THE  FAEEIE  QUEEN: 

COKTAININQ 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE 
EEDCROSS,  OE  OF  HOLHTESS. 

Lo!  I,  the  man  whose  Muse  whilom  °  did  mask. 
As  time  her  taught,  in  lowly  shepherds'  weeds,' 
Am  now  enforc'd,  a  far  unfitter  task. 
For  trumpets  stem  to  change  mine  oaten  reeds, 
And  sing  of  Knights'  and  Ladies'  gentle  deeds; 
Whose  praises  having  slept  in  silence  long. 
Me,  all  too  mean,  the  saered  Muse  areads  ^ 
To  blazon  broad  amongst  her  learned  throng : 
Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my 
song. 

Help  then,  O  holy  Virgin,'  chief  of  Nine, 
Thy  weaker  novice  to  perform  thy  will ; 
Lay  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  serine^** 
The  antique  roUs,  which  there  lie  hidden  still. 
Of  Faery  Knights,  and  fairest  Tanaquill,^ 
Whom' that  most  noble  Briton  Prince  so  long 
Sought   through  the   world,   and   suffer'd   so 

much  ill, 
That  I  must  rue  ^  his  undeserved  -wrong : 
O,  help  thou  my  weak  -wit,  and  sharpen  my 

dull  tongue ! 

And  thou,  most  dreaded  imp"  of  highest  Jove, 
Fair  Venus'  son,  that  'with  thy  cruel  dart 

1  Supposed  to'  be  the  same  as  Lady  Carey,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Spenser,  and  who  was  related  to  the 
poet.  2  Not.  3  TeU,  set  forth. 

*  Perfect.  Zenxis,  when  he  painted  Helen  for  the 
temple  of  J'uno  at  Grotona,  in  Italy,  took  as  his  models 
five  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  in  the  city. 

5  Likeness.  6  Sormerly. 

7  Beferring  to  the  ''Shepherd's  Calendar,"  which 
had  been  published  ten  years  before,  in  1579. 

8  Counsels,  commands.    B  Clio,  the  Muse  of  history. 


At  that  good  Knight  so  cunningly  didst  rove," 
That  glorious  fire  it  kindled  in  his  heart ; 
Lay  now  thy  deadly  ebon  bow  apart. 
And,  with  thy  mother  mild,  come  to  mineaad; 
Come,  both ;   and  -with  you  bring  triumphant 

Mart,i5 
In  loves  and  gentle  jollities  airay'd, 
After  his  murderous  spoils  and  bloody  rage 

allay'd. 

And  -with  them  eke,  O  Goddess  heav'nly  bright,'^ 
Mirror  of  grace  and  majesty  divine. 
Great  Lady  of  the  greatest  Isle,  whose  light 
Like  Phoebus'  lamp  throughout  the  world  doth 

shine, 
Shed  thy  fair  beams  into  my  feeble  eyne,W 
And  ra.ise  my  thoughts,  too  humble  and  too 

vile. 
To  think  of  that  true  glorious  type  of  thine. 
The  argument  of  mine  afflicted^  style : 
The  which  to  hear  vouchsafe,  O  dearest  Dread,^ 

awhile. 


CANTO   I. 

The  Patron  of  true  Holiness 

Foul  Error  doth  defeat; 

Hypoaj-ispj  him  to  entrap, 

"\  Doth  to  his  home  entreat. 

A  OKNfTlB  Knight -was  pricking  20  on  the  plain, 
Y-clad  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  shield, 

10  The  same  word  as  "shrine;"  from  Latin,- "sori- 
mum,"  a  chest  or  casket  in  which  books,  manuscripts, 
&c.,  were  deposited.  Olio,  in  ancient  works  of  ait, 
was  usually  represented  with  an  open  chest  of  books 
■"^^  I^A'^^-       „  ^      ^  Gloiiima;  the  Faerie  Queen. 

;<  S'y-i         ,:  Descendant.    See  note  26,  vase  166. 

u  Shoot.        15  Mars.  M  Queen  Eulabeth. 

"  Eyes.  18  Humble.  "»=.uem. 

19  Object  of  reverence;  so  Milton  speaks  of  "our 
Living  Dread,"  20  Spurring,  riding. 
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Wlierein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain, 
The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field ; 
Yet  arms  till  -that  tima,  flirl  hPijeYer  wield'":^ 
His  augry  steecl  did  cMde  his  f oammg  bit, 
As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield  : 
FuU  jolly  ^  knight  he  seem'd,  and  fair  did  sit, 
As,  one  for  knightly  jousts  and  fierce  encouutera 


fit. 


\X 


And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord,  — 
For'whose  sweet  sake  thatgloriousbadge  he  wore, 
And  dead,  as  living  ever,  him  ador'd : 
tJpon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd. 
For  sov'reign  hope  which  in  his  help  he  had. 
Eight  faithful  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word ; 
But  of  his  cheer  ^  did  seem  too  solemn  sad ; 

(Xet  nothing  did  hajiread,  but  ever  was  y-drad.* 
Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond,* 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave 
(That  greatest  glorious  Queen  of  Faery  Lond  ^), 
To  win  him  worship,^  and  her  grace  t6  havrf. 
Which  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave  a 
And  ever,  as  he  rode,  his  heart  did  yeam 
To  prove  his  puisstace'  in  battle  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learn; 
TJpon  his  foe,  a  Dragon  horrible, and  Btern.__ 

A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  beside. 
Upon  a  lowly  asa  rnn^fi  mhitpihan  snog-. 
Yet  she  much  whiter ;  but  the  same  did  hide 
tjnder  a  veif,  that  wimpled  was  full  low ; 
And  over  aU  a  black  stole  ^  she  did  throw ; 
As  one  that  inly  moum'd,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavy  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow ) 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had  j 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  lad." 
So  pure  and  innocent  as  that  same  lamb  'o 
She  was,  in  life  and  ev'ry  virtuous  lore ;       , 
And  by  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 
Of  ancient  kings  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  sceptres  strejtoh'd  from  east  to  western 

shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held ; 
TiU  that  infeiaiai  Fiend  with  foiil  uproar 
Forwafltedi'  alt  their  land,  and  them  expell'd; 
Whom  to  avenge  she  had  this  Knight  from  far 
compsU'd.  C» 

"T   Behind  her  far  away  a  Dwarf  did  lag, 
That  laay  seem'd,  in  being  ever  last. 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  "  at  his  back.    Thus  as  they  past. 
The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast. 
And  angry  Jove  a  hideous  storm  of  rain 
Did  pour  into  his  leman's  i^  lap  so  fast, 
That  every  wight  to  shroud  '^  it  did  constrain ; 
And  this  fair  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves 
were  fain. 

1  Joyous ;  handsome. 

3  Dreaded 

6  Land. 

7  Power.  8  Kobe. 
10  Utterly  devastated. 

12  His  mistress— Tellus)  or  the  Barth. 

13  Seek  cover  or  protection, 

14  Shelter.  1=  Began, 
16  So  called  because  it  is  used  for  the  masts  of  ships. 

The  enumeration  of  the  trees  in  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing stanza  is  iautated  ftom  Chaucer's  description  of  the 


Enforc'd  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand,      I 
A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied, 
That  promis'd  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand ; 
Whose  lofty  trees;  y-olad  with  summer's  pride. 
Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide, 
Not  pierceable  ^th  power  of  any  star ; 
And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide, 
With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far : 
Fair  harbour  M  that  them  seems ;  so  in  they  en- 

ter'd  are.  "g' 

And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led. 
Joying  to  hear  the  birds'  sweet  harmony, 
Which,  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dread, 
Seem'd  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 
Much  gan  ^^  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and 

high:       ' 
The  sailing  pine ;  i^  the  cedar  proud  and  tall ; 
The  vine-prop  elm ;  the  poplar  never  dry ; 
The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all ; 
The  aspen  good  for  staves  ;  the  cypress  funeral  j 
The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerours   " 
And  poets  sage ;  the  fir  that  weepeth  still  j 
The  willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours  ;  i' 
The  yew,  obedient  to  the  bender's  will ;  i*       ' 
Thebirchforshaftsjis  the  sallow  for  the  mUl;2» , 
The  myrrh  sweet-bleeiJing  in  the  bitter  woqnd ;  -i 
The  warlike  beech ;  ''^  the  ash  for^nothiug  iU ; 
The  fruitful  olive  ;  and  the  platane  ^^  round ; 
The  carver  Jiolm  ;  ^  the  maple  seldom  inward 


sound.\ 


\0 


s  Countenance,  air. 
*  Bound. 
6  Honour, 

9  Led. 
n  Necessaries. 


Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguHe  the  way. 
Until  the  blusfring  storm  is  overblown ; 
When,  weening-''  to  return  whencetheydidstray, 
They  cannot  find  that  path  which  first  was  shown, 
But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown, 
Farthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween; 
That  malces  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their 

own : 
So  many  paths,  so  many  turnings  seen. 
That,  which  of  .them  to  take,  in  diverse  doubt 

theybeen^^"  v' 

At  last,  resolving  forward  still  to  f are,^' 
Till  that  some  end  they  find,  or  ^*  in  or  out, 
Thatpath  they  take  that  beatenseem'd  most  bare, 
And  like  to  lead  the  labyrinth  about ; 
Which  when  by  tract  they  hunted  had  through- 
out, 
At  length  it  brought  them  to  a  hoUow  cave. 
Amid  the  thickest  woods.     The  Champion  stout 
Eftsoons*^'  dismounted  from  his  courser  brave. 
And  to  the  Dwarf  a  while  his  needless  «"  spear 
he  gave.  I  "^ 

"  Be  well  aware,"  quoth  then  that  Lady  mUd, 
"  Lest  sudden  mischief  ye  too  rash  provoke : 
The  danger  hid,  the  place  unknown  and  wild, 
Breeds  dreadful  doubts:  oft  fii-e  is  without  sigolie,  ^ 
park  in  the  "Assembly  of  I'dwIsT'*Dut  Spenser  has 
amplified  the  list  and  improved  upon  the  original. 

17  Lovers,  18  When  fashioned  into  bows. 

19  Arrows. 

ao'For  the  sails  of  windmills,  into  which  it  was  plaited. 

21' The  incision  made  to  extract  its  odorous  gum, 

aa  Used  for  the  shafts  of  spears,         23  pjane-tree. 

21  The  cutting  holly ;  so  called  from  its  prickles. 

26  Thinking.  26  Are.  27  Go, 

28  Either.  29  Immediately. 

so  Unneeded  now,  because  used  only  on  hoisebaidi. 
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And  peril  without  ^ow :  therefore  your  sti^oke, 
Sir  Knight,  withhold,  tUI  farther  trial  made." 
"  Ah,  Lady,"  said  he,  "  shame  were  to  revoke  ^ 
The  forward  footing  for  a  hidden  shade  : 
Virtue  gives  herself  light  through  darkness  for 
\-x        to  wade."   ^ 

"  Tea,  but, "'quoth  she,  "  the  peril  of  this  place 
I  better  wot  than  you :  though  now  too  late 
To  wish  you  back  return  with  foul  disgrace, 
Yet  wisdom  warns,  whilst  foot  is  in  the  gate, 
To  stay  the  stepj  ere  forced  to  retrate.^ 
This  is  the  wand,'ring  wood,  this  Error's  den, 
A  monster  vile,  whom  God  and  man  does  hate : 
Therefore  I  read  3  beware."     "  Fly,  fly,"  quoth 

then 
The  fearful  Dwarf  ;  "  this  is  no  place  for  living 

I  men." 

But,  full  of  fire  and  greedy  hardiment,* 
The  youthful  Knight  could  not  for.  aught  be 

stay'd; 
But  forth  into  the  darksome  hole  he  went. 
And  looked  in :  his  glist'ning  armour  made 
A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade  ; 
By  which  he  saw  the  ugly  monster  plain. 
Halt  like  a  serpent  horribly  display'd, . 
But  th'  other  half  did  woman's  shape  retain, 
Most  loathsome,  filthy,  foul,  and  full  of  vile 

t  disdain. 

And,  as  she  lay  upon  the  dirty  ground. 
Her  huge  long  tail  her  den  all  overspread  ; 
Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  boughts  ^  upwound. 
Pointed  with  mortal  sting ;  of  her  there  bred 
A  thousand  young  ones,  wliich  she  daily  fed. 
Sucking  upon  her  pois'nous  dugs ;  each  one 
Of  sundry  shapes,  yet  all  ill-favoured : 
Soon  as  that  lincouth  "  light  upon  them  shone. 
Into  her  mouth  they  crept,  and  sudden  all  were 

^  (^         gone. 
Their  dam  upstart  out  of  her  den  afraid. 
And  rushed  forth,  hurling  her  hideous  tail 
About  her  cursed  head ;  whose  folds  display'd 
Were  stretoh'd  now  forth  at  length  without 

entraiL^ 
She  look'd  about,  and  seeing  one  in  mail, 
Armed  to  point,  sought  back  to  turn  again ; 
For  light  she  hated  as  the  deadly  bale,^ 
Aye  wont  in  desert  darkness  to  remain,' 
"Where  plain  none  might  her  see,  nor  she  see 

^  >j         any  plain. 

Which  when  the  valiant  Elf  '  peroeiv'd,  he  leapt 
As  lion  fierce  upon'  the  flying  prey ; 
And  with  his  trenchant  blade  her  boldly  kept 
From  turning  back,  and  forced  her  to  stay : 
Therewith  enrag'd  she  loudly  gan  to  bray. 
And  turning  fierce  her  speckled  tail  advanc'd,. 
Threat'ning  her  angry  sting,  him  to  dismay ;      ( 
Who,  naught  aghast,  his  mighty  hand  enhano'd  f^ 
The   stroke   down  from  her   head   unto   hei 
shoulder  glanc'd. 

1  Take  back.  ;2  Ketreat.  3  Advise. 

4  Boldness.  &  Colls. 

<»  Strange,  unknown. 

7  Twisting  or  intertwining. 

8  Misery,  destruction.  9  Tlie  Eaery  Kniglit. 
10  Lifted  up.                          n  Blow. 


Much  daunted  with  that  dint"  her  sense  was 

daz'd  ;42 
Yet,  kindling  rage,  herself  she  gather'd  round. 
And  all  at  once  her  beastly  body  rais'd 
With  doubled  forces  high  above  the  ground : 
Tho.is  wrapping  up  her  wreathed  stem"  around. 
Leapt  fierce  iipon  his  shield,  and  her  huge  train 
All  suddenly  about  his  body  wound, 
Tiat  hand  or  foot  to  stir  he  strove  in  vain. 
God  help  the  man  so  wrapt  in  Error's  endless 
!■=(        tra'in ! 

His  Lady,  sad  to  see  his  sore  constraint, 
Cried  out,  "Now,  now.  Sir  Knight,  shew  what 

ye  be ; 
Add  faith  unto  your  force,  and  be  not  faint ;     < 
Strangle  her,  else  she  sure  will  strangle  thee." 
That  when  he  heard,  in  great  perplexity. 
His  gaU  did  grate  i^  for  grief  and  high  disdain^ 
And,  knitting  all  his  force,  got  one  hand  free. 
Wherewith  hegripthergorge^^  with  sogreatpain, 
That  soon  to  loose  her  wicked  bands  did  her  con- 
0.^      strain.  ^_ 

Therewith  she'spued  out  of  her  filthy  maw 

A  flood  of  poison  horrible  and  black. 

Full  of  great  lumps  of  flesh  and  gobbets  raw. 

Which  stunk  so  vilely,  that  it  forc'd  him  slack 

His  grasping  hold,  and  from  her  turn  him  back : 

Her  vomit  full  of  books  and  papers  was. 

With  loathly  frogs  and  toads,  which  eyes  did 

lack,       ' 
And,  creeping,  sought  way  in  the  weedy  grass : 
Heir  filthy  parbreak  i'  all  the  place  defiled  has. 

As  when  old  father  NUus  gins  to  swell 
With  timely  pride  above  th'  Egyptian  vale. 
His  fatty  waves  do  fertile  slime  outwell,'^ 
And  overflow  each  plain  and  lowly  dale  : 
But,  when  his  later  ebb  gins  to  avale,^' 
Huge  heaps  of  mud  he  leaves,  wherein  there 

breed 
Ten  thousand  kinds  of  creatures,  partly  male 
And  partly  female,  of  his  fruitful  seed ; 
Such  ugly  monstrous  shapes  elsewhere  may  no 
.^"l,  man  read.*" 

The  same  so  sore  annoyed  21  has  the  Knight, 
That,  well-nigh  choked  with  the  deadly  stink, 
His  forces  fail,  nor  can  no  longer  fight. 
Whose  courage  when  thefiend  peroeiv'd  to  shrink, 
She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sink 
Her  fruitful  cursed  spawn  of  serpents  small 
(Deformed  monsters,  foul,  and  black  as  ink). 
Which  swarming  all  about  his  legs  did  crawl, 
And  him  encumber'd  sore,  but  could  not  hurt 
^  T,     at  all. 

As  gentle  shepherd  in  sweet  eventide, 
(When  ruddy  Phoebus  gins  to  welk^a  in  west. 
High  on  a  hiU,  his  flock  to  viewen  wide 
Marks  which  do  bite  their  hasty  supper  best ; 
A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnats  do  him  molest, 
All  striving  to  infix  their  feeble  stings, 

12  Confused.  13  Then 

14  Her  twisted  tail. 

IB  ^^  bile.was  harshly  sturred-his  anger  was  aroused. 

10  Throat.  17  Vomit 

18  Make  fertile  slime  flow  forth.  19  Abate 

20  Discover,  imagine.         21  Toimented.  22  Decline, 
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That  from  their  noyancB^  he  nowhere  can  rest ; 
But  with  his  clownish  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  brusheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  mur- 
'2.  U'    murings ; 

Thus  ill  bested,  and  fearful  more  of  shame 
Than  of  the  certain  pdril  he  stood  in. 
Half  furious  unto  his  f to  he  came,  -.. 
Kesolv'd  in  mind  all  suddenly  to  win,         ^ 
Or  soon  to  lose,  before  hejonce  would  lin  ;  ^ 
And  struck  at  her  with  more  than  manly  force. 
That  from  her  body,  full  of  filthy  sin. 
He  refther  hateful  head  without  remorse  : 
A  stream  of  coiil-black  blood  forth  gushed  from 
^^  her  corse. 

Her  scatter'd  brood,  soon  as  their  parent  dear 
They  saw  so  rudely  falling  to  the  ground,  , 
Groaning  full  deadly  all  with  troublous  fear, 
Gather'd  themselves  about  her  body  round, 
Weening'  their  wonted  entrance  to  have  found 
At  her  wide  mouth ;  but,  being  there  withstood, 
They  flocked  all  about  her  bleeding  wound. 
And  sucked  up  their  dying  mother's  blood ; 
Making  her  death  their  life,  and  eke  her  hurt 
their^ood. 


oat  d^test&ble  sight  him  much  amaz'd. 
To  see  th'  unkindly  imps,  of  heav'n  accurst, 
Devour  their  dam ;  on  whom  while  so  he  gaz'd, 
Having  all  satisfied  their  bloody  thirst. 
Their  bellies  swoll'n  he  saw  with  fulness  burst,  _, 
And  bowels  gushing  forth  :  well  worthy  end 
Of  such  as  drunk  her  life,  the  which  them  nurst ! 
Now  needeth  him  no  longer  labour  spend, 
His  foes  have  slain  themselves,  with  whom  he 

,  '\    should  contend. 

a  His  Lady,  seeing  all  that  chanc'd  from  far, 
1}  Approach'd  in  haste  to  greet  his  victory ; 
Q.  And  said,  * '  Fair  Knight.Njorn  under  happy  star, 
({7  Who  see  your  Vanquish'd  foes  before  you  lie ; 
(j Well  Worthy  be  you  of  that  armour5r 
C  Wherein  ye  have  great  glory  won  this  day, 
if  And  prov'd  your  strength  on  a^strong  enemy ; 
Tpur  first  adventure :  many  such  I  pray, 
And  henceforth  ever  wish  that,  lil*  siicoepd  it 

Then  mounted  he  upon  his  steed  again; 
And  with  the  Lady  backward  sought  to  wend : 
That  path  he  kept,  which  beaten  was  most  plain. 
Nor  ever  would  to  any  by-way  bend  ; 
But  still  did  follow  one  unto  the  end. 
The  which  at  last  out  of  the  wood  them  brought. 
So  forward  on  his  way  (with  God  to  friend) 
He  passed  forth,  and  new  adventure  sought-:  • 
Long  way  he  travelled,  Tjefore  he  heard  of  aught. 

_  ^At  iSgth  they  chanc'd  to  meet  upon  the  way 

An  aged  Sire,  in  long  black  weeds  y-clad^ 

-  His  feet  all  bare,  his  beard  aU  hoary  gray, 

And'by  his  belt  his  book  he  hanging  had ; 

Sobei  he  seem'd,  and  very^  sagely  sad ;  * 

And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent,' 

Simple  in  show,  and  void  of  malice  bad ; 

1  Torment.  "  Desist. 

3  Thinking.  *  Grave.  <>  Bowing. 

6  Keturned  hia  greeting. 

7  Sins. 


And  all  the  way  he  praySd,  as  he  went. 
And  often  knock'd  his  breast,  as  one  that  did 
repent. 

He  fair  the  Knight  saluted,  louting "  low. 
Who  fair  him  quited,"  as  that  courteous  was ; 
And  after  askSd  him,  if  he  did  know 
Of  strange  adventures,  which  abroad  did  pass. 
"Ah!  my  dear  son,"  quoth  he,  "how  should, 

alas  I 
Silly  old  man,  that  lives  in  hidden  cell, 
Bidding  his  beads  all  day  for  his  trespass,' 
Tidings  of  war  and  worldly  trouble  tell  ?   ' 
With  holy  father  sits  not  ^  with  such  things  to 
-^       mell.*  , 

But  if  of  danger,  which  hereby.doth  dwell, 
And  homebred  evil  ye  desire  to  hear, 
Of  a  strange  man  I  can  you  tidings  tell, 
That  wasteth  all  this  country  far  and  near." 
"  Of  such,"  said  he,  "I  chiefly  do  inquere ; 
And  shall  thee  well  reward  to  show  the  place. 
In  which  that  wicked  wight  his  days  doth  wear  : 
For  to  all  knighthood  it  is  foul  disgrace. 
That  such  a  cursed  creature  lives  so  long  a 

-j^  space." 
"  Far  hence,'' quoth  he,  "in  wasteful  wilderness 
His  dwelling  is,  by  which  no  living  wight 
Ma^ver  pass,'  but  thorough  great  distress." 
"Now,"  said  the  Lady,  "draweth  toward  night ; 
And  well  I  wot,  that  of  your  later  fight 
Ye  aU  f orw&ried'i'*  be ;  for  what  so  strong. 
But,  wanting  rest,  wiU  also  want  of  might  ? 
The  sun,  that  measures  heaven  all  day  long. 
At  night  doth  bait  his  steeds  the  ocean  waves 
^  -7      among. 

"  Then  with  the  sun  take,  Sir,  your  timely  rest. 
And  with  new  day  new  work  at  once  begin : 
Untroubled  night,  they  say,  gives  counsel  best." 
"Eight  well,  Sir  Knight,  ye  have  advised  been," 
Quoth  then  that  aged  man ;  "  the  way  to  win 
Is  wisely  to  advise':  ^  now  day  is  spent ;     . 
Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  inn" 
For  this  same  night."     The  Knight  was  well 

content : 
So  with  that  godly  Father  to  his  home  they  went, 

A  little  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 

Down  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest's  side. 

Far  from  resort  of  people,  that  did  pass 

In  traVel  to  and  fro :  a  little  wide  "^ 

There  was  a  holy  chapel  edified," 

Wherein  the  Hermit  duly  wont  to  say 

His  holy  things  each  mom  and  eventide  ; 

Thereby  a  crystal  stream  did  gently  play. 

Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled  forth  alway. 


ySd  there,  the  little-house  they  fill. 
Nor  look  for  entertainment,  where  none  was ; 
Rest  is  their  feast,  and  all  things  at  their  will : 
The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has. 
With  fair  discourse  the  ev'ning  so  they  pass ; 
For  that  old  man  of  pleasing  words  had  store. 
And  well  could  file^^  his  tongue,  as  smooth  as  glass : 

8  It  is  not  fitting.  9  Meddle. 

10  Utterly  wearied.  "  Consider. 
12  Lodging.  13  Apart. 

11  Built.  15  PoUsli. 
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He  told  of  sainta  and  popes,  and  evermore 
He  strow'd  an  Ave-Mary  after  and  before. 

'  jyriie  drooping  night  thus  creepeth  on  tliem  fast ; 
And  the  sad  humour  loading  their  eye-Kda, 
As  messenger  of  Morpheus,  on  them  cast 
Sweet  slumb'ring   dew,    the   which  to  sleep 

them  bids. 
TTnto  their  lodgings  then  his  guest  he  rids :  ^ 
j^here  when  aU  df  own'd  in  deadly  sleep  he  finds, 
CHe  to  his  study  goes  j  and  there  amids 
teis  magic  books,  and  arts  of  sundry  Mnda, 
I  He  seeks  out  mighty  charms  to  trouble  sleepy 
\  niinds. 

"1  ^Then  choosing  out  few  words  most  horrible 
j^    (Let  none  them  read !)  thereof  did  verses  frame ; 
With  which,  and  other  speUa  like  terrible, 
He  bade  awake  black  Pluto's  grislyjame ;  ^ 
AndcuraedHeaven ;  and  spakereproachfulshame 
Of  highest  God,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light. 
A  bold  bad  man !  .that  dar'd  to  call  by  name 
GSeat  Gorgon,^rince  of  darkness  and  deadnight; 
At  which  Cocytus  ^  quakes,  and  Styx  ^  is  put  to 
ffight. 

"^^  And  forth  he  call'd  out  of  deep  darkness  dread 
Legions  of  sprites,  the  which,  like  little  flies, 
Flutt^ing  about  hia  .ever-danined  head.    ^ 
Await  whereto  their  aervictf'lie  appMy, 
To  aid  hia  friends,  or  fray  ^  his  enemies  : 
( Of  those  he  choae  ot^t  two,  the  falsest  two, 
)  And  fittest  for  to  forge  true-seeming  lies  j  ' 

I  The  one  of  them  he  gave  a  Ul'eSdiige  to, 
I  The  other  by  himself  stay'd  other  work  to  do, 

C  \  He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed^  air, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deep. 
To  Morpheua' '  house  doth  hastily  repair. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  full  ateep 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peep, 
Hia  dwelling  is ;  there  Tethys  ^  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia"  still  doth  ateep 
In  silver  dew  his  ever-drooping  head, 
While  Bad  Night  over  bim  her  mantle  black 

doth  spread. 
Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast ; 
The  one  fair  fram'd  of  buxnish'd  ivory, 
The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; 
And  wakeful  dogs  before  them  far  do  lie, 
Watching  to  banish  Care  their  enemy, 
Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  Sleep. 
By  them  the  sprite  doth  pass  in  quietly, 
Aiid  Tmto  Morpheua  comes,  whom  drowned  deep 
In  drpwsy  fi$  he  finds ;  of  nothing  he  takes  keep.'" 

And,  more  to  lull  him  in  hia  slumber  soft,     , 
Atricklingstreamfromhighrock  tumbling  down, 

1  Coliducts,  and  thus  rids  himself  of  their  company. 

2  Hecate ;  the  mysterious  divinity  identified  with 
Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  Proserpine  in  hell. 

3  A  mysterious  and  dreaded  deity,  whose  name  the 
ancients  feared  to  utter.  Hence  Milton  speaks  of  *  •  the 
dreaded  name  of  Demogorgon."  The  derivation  of  the 
word  is  fi'om  the  Greek,  yopyos,  dreadful ;  and  the 
idea  no  douht  arose  from  the  fable  of  the  Gorgons — 
the  tUree  malign  goddesses  whose  hairs  were  twisted 
snakes,  and  whose  glance  turned  their  victim  to  stone. 

*  Kivers  in  hell.  ^  Affright. 

6  Dispersed,  thin. 

7  Son  of  Bomnus,  the  god  of  sleep ;  usually  repre- 


iK 
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And  ever-drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft,^^ 

Mix'd  with  a  murmuring  wind,  much  like  the 

soun'  1' 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  oast  him  in  a  swown.^ 
No  other  noiae,  nor  people'a  troublous  cries, 
As  stiU  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  waUed  town. 
Might  there  be  heard  i  bijt  careless  Quiet  lies, 
Wrapt  in  eternal  silence,  far  from  enemies. 

The  meaaenger  approaching  to  him  spake ; 
But  his  waste  words  retprn'd  to  him  in  vain : 
So  sound  he  slept,  that  naught  might  him  awake. 
Then  rudely  he  him  thrust,  and  push'd  with  pain, 
Whereat  he  gan  to  streteh:  but  he  again 
Shook  him  so  hard,  that  forced  him  to  speak. 
As  one  then  in  a  dream,  whose  drier  brain 
Is  toss'd  with  troubled  sights  and  fancies  weak. 
He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  his  silence 
iq^      break. 

The  Sprite  then  gan  more  boldly  him  to  wake, 
And  threaten'd  unto  him  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Hecate :  whereat  he  gan  to  quake. 
And,  lifting  up  his  lumpish  "  head,  with  blame 
Half  angry  asked  him,  for  what  he  came. 
"Hither,"  quoth  he,  "ine  Arohimago  sent, 
He  that  the  stubborn  sprites  C9.n  wisely  tame ; 
He  bids  thee  to  him  send,  for  his  intent,^'' 
A  fit  false  dream,  that  can  delude  the  sleeper's 
'  J   ^cent."i8 

The  god  obey'd ;  and,  calling  forth'straightway 
A  diverse  ''  dream  out  of  his  prison  dark, 
Deliver'd  it  to  him,  and  down  did  lay 
His  he&vy  head,  devoid  of  careful  cark ;  ^^ 
Whose  senses,  all  were  straight  benumb'd  and 

stark. 
He,^'  back  returning  by  the  ivojy  door, 
Eemounted  up  as  light  as  cheerful  lark ; 
And  on  his  little  wings  the  drea,m  he  bore 
III  haste  unto  his  lord,  where  he  him  left  before. 
'   -K, 

Who  all  this,  while,  with  ohfirms  and  hidden  arts. 
Had  made  a  lady  of  that  other  sprite, 
And  fram'd  of  liquid  air  her  tender  parts, 
So  lively,''"  and  ao  like  in  all  men's  sight, 
That  weaker  sense  it  could  have  ravish'd  quite : 
The  maker's  self,  for  all  his  wondrous  wit. 
Was  nigh  beguiled  with  ao  goodly  sight. 
Her  all  in  white  he  clad,  and  over  it 
Cast  a  black  stole,  ^i  most  like  to  seem  for  Un* 

Now  when  that  idle  dream  was  to  him  brought, 
[Unto  that  Elfin  Enight  he  bade  bim  fiy, — 
Where  he  slept  soundly,  void  of  evil  thought, — 
And  with  false  shows  abuse  his  fantasy,  ^2 
lu  sort  ^^  as  he  him  schooled  privily. " 

sented  as  a  fat  child,  though  here  he  is  placed  in  the 
supreme  position  of  his  father, 

a  The  principal  goddess  of  the  sea :  wife  of  Ooeanus, 
and  daughter  of  TJrauus  and  Terra. 

9  Diana ;  the  Moon.  10  Heed. 

11  On,high. 

12  Ndise,  sound. 

13  Deep  sleep,  like  that  of  one  who  has  swooned. 

14  Heavy.  15  Purpose. 

16  Perception,  sense. 

17  Erroneous,  .misleading. 

18  Anxiety.       19  The  messenger,     ao  Lifelike. 

21  Eobe.  sa  jJancy. ,  sa  Such  manner. 
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lAnd  that  new  oreaflire,  born  without  hex-  due,^ 
!Full  of  the  maker's  guile,  with  usage  sly 
He  taught  to  imitate  that  Lady  true, 
Whose  semhlance  she  did  carry  under  feigned 

hue,         vi"? 
Thus  well  instructed,  to  their  work  they  haste ; 
And,  coming  where  the  Knight  in  slumber  lay, 
The(one  upon  his  hardy  ^  head  him  plao'd, 
And  made  him  dream  ol  loves  and  lustful  lilayj 
That  nigh  his  manly  heart  did  melt  away, 
BathBd  in  wantoii  bliss  and  wicked  joy. 
Then  seemed  him  his  Lady  by  him  lay, 
And  to  him  pladn'd,  how  that  false  winged  boy 
Her  chaste  heart  had  subdu'd  to  l^arn  dame 

Pleasure's  toy ;  VJ  K 

And  she  herself,  of  beauty  soVreign  queen. 
Fair  Venus,  seem'd  unto  his  bed  to  bring 
Her  whom  he,  waking,  evermore  did  ween  * 
To  be  the  chastest  flower  that  aye  did  spring 
On  earthly  branch,  the  daughter  of  a  king. 
Now  a  loose  leman  *  to  vile  service  bound : 
And  eke  the  Graces  seemed  aU  to  sing 
Hymen  lo  Hymen,  dancing  all  around ; 
■Whilst  freshest  Flora  her  with  ivy  garland 

crown'd.  u  ^ 

In  this  great  passion  of  unwonted  lust, 
Or  wonted  fear  of  doing  aught  amiss. 
He  starteth  up,  as  seeming  to  mistrust 
Some  secret  ill,  or  hidden  foe  of  his': 
Lo,  there  before  his  face  his  Lady  is, 
Under  black  stole  hiding  her  baited  hook ; 
And,  as  half  blushing,  offer'd  hiTn  to  kiss. 
With  gentle  blandishment  and  lovely  look. 
Most   like  that  Virgin   true,  which  for   her 

Knight  him  took.    5"y 
All  clean  dismay'd  to  see  so  tocouth  '  sight, 
And  half  enraged  at  her  shameless  guise. 
He  thought  have  slain  her  in  his  fierce  despite  ;  ° 
But,  hasty  heat  temp'ringwith  sufE'rance'^se, 
He  stay'd  his  hand  j  and  gan  himself  advise  ^ 
To  prove  his  sense,'  and  tempt  herf  eigned  truth. 
Wringing  her  hands,  in  women's  piteous  wj^e, 
Then  gan  she  weep,  to  stir  up  gentle  ruth.i" 
Both  for  her  noble  blood,  and  for  her  tender 

youth.  g-, 

And  said,  "  Ah  Sir,  my  liege  lord;  aijd  my  love. 
Shall  I  accuse  the  hidden  cruel  fate. 
And  mighty  causes  wrought  in  heaven  above. 
Or  the  blind  god,  that  doth  me  thus  amate,^ 
For  hoped  love,  to  win  me  certain  hate  1 
Yet  thus  perforce  he  bids  me  do,  or  die. 
Die  is  my  due  ;^  yet  rue^'  my  wretched  state. 
You,  whom  my  hard  avenging  destiny 
Hath  made  judge  of  my  life  or  death  indif- 
f rently :       <;^ 

"  Your  own  dear  sake  forc'd  me  at  first  to  leave 
My  father's  kiugdom" — ^There  she  stopt  with 

tears ; 
Her  swollen  heart  her  speech  seem'd  to  bereave ; 

1  Produced  without  the  due  qualities  of  a  real  woman 
—or  not  according  to  the  due  process  of  nature. 

2  Bold.     3  Suppose.      *  Wanton,      s  Unfajniliar. 
6  Anger.  '  Patience.  8  Counsel. 

s  Whetl^er  his  senses  did  not  Receive  bim. 

10  Pity.  W  Bewilder,  rabdae. 


And  then  again  begim  ;  "  My  weaker  years, 
Oaptiv'd  to  fortune  and  frail  worldly  fears, 
Fly  to  your  faith  for  succour  and  sure  aid : 
Let  mo  not  die  in  languor  and  long  tears." 
"Why,  dame."  quoth  he,  "what  hath  ye  thus 

dismay'd? 
What  frays  1'  ye,  that  were  wont  to  comfort  me 

affray'd?"  jj-j 
"Love  of  yourself,"  she  said,  "and  dear  con- 
straint, 
Lets  me  not  sleep,  but  waste  the  weary  night 
In  secret  anguish  and  unpitied  plaint. 
While  you  in  careless  sleep  are  drowned  quite." 
Her  doubtful  words  made  that  redoubted  Knight 
Suspect  her  truth;  yetsincen'  untruth  he  knew. 
Her  fawning  love  with  foul  disdainful  spite 
He  would  not  shendji*  but  said,  "Dear  Dame, 

I  rue 
That  for  my  sake  unknown  such  grief  unto  you 

grew:  ^^ 
"  Assure  yourself,  it  fell  not  all  td  ground ; 
For  all  so  dear,  as  life  is  to  my  heart, 
I  deem  your  love,  and  hold  me  to  you  bound : 
"Sox  let  vain  fears  procure  your  needless  smart. 
Where  cause  is  none ;  but  to  your  rest  depart." 
Not  all  content,  yet  seem'd  she  to  appease 
Her  mournful  plaints,  beguiled  of  her  art. 
And  fed  with  words  that  could  not  choose  but 

please : 
So,  sliding  sofUylprth,  she  tum'das  to  her  ease. 

Long  after  layne  musing  at  her  mood. 
Much  griev'd  to  think  that  gentle  Dame  so  light, 
For  whose  defence  he  was  to  shed  his  blood. 
At  last  dull  weariness  of  former  fight 
Having  y-rock'd  asleep  his  irksome  sprite,^' 
That  troublous  dream  gan  freshly  toss  his  brain 
With  bowers,  and  beds,  and  ladies'  dear  delight : 
But,  when  he  saw  his  labour  all  was  vain. 
With  that  misformed  Sprite  he  back  return'd 
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The  gvMeful  great  Enchanter  parts 
The  Bedcross  Knight  from  Truth  : 

Into  whose  stead  fair  Falsehood  steps. 
And  works  him  woeful  ruth.  j 

By  this  the  Northern  Waggoner  ^^  had  set 
His  sev'nfold  team  behind  the  steadfast  star^' 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet, 
But  firm  is  fix'd,  and  sendeth  light  from  far 
To  all  that  in  the  wide  deep  wand'ring  are  ; 
And  cheerful  chanticleer,  with  his  note  shrill. 
Had  wamSd  once,  that  Phoebus'  fiery  car 
In  haste  was  climbing  up  the  eastern  till. 
Full  envious  that  Night  so  long  his  room  did  fill : 
When  those  accursSd  messengers  of  hell,       '^' 
That  feigning  Dream,'and that  fair-forgSd  Sprite, 

12  I  deserve  to  die. 

13  AfErighta.  u.DiSBraoe,  chide. 
113  Wearied,  distressed  spirit. 

16  BoStes  ;|the  Great  Bear);  popularly  called  ■'  Ohsrles's 
Wain"  in  some  pacts  of  the  country. 

17  Ibe  Pole-star. 
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Came  to  their  wicked  master,  and  gan  tell        i 
Their  bootless  pains  andill-snooeeding  night : 
Who,  all  in  rage  to  see  his  skilful  might 
Deluded  so,  gan  threaten  hellish  pain  ' 

And  sad  Proserpine's  wrath,  them  to  affright. 
But,  when  he  saw  his  threat'ning  was  but  vain. 
He  cast  about,  and  search'd  his  balefnl  books 

'3         again. 
Eftsoons  1  he  took  that  miscreated  Fair,  '\ 

And  that  false  other  Sprite,  on  whom  he  spread 
A  seeming  body  of  the  subtile  air, 
-Like  a  young  squire,  in  loves  and  lustihead  ^ 
His  wanton  days  that  ever  loosely  led, 
Without  regard  of  arms  and  dreaded  fight : 
Those  two  he  took,  and  in  a  secret  bed,^ 
Cover'd  with  darkness  and  misdeeming''  night. 
Them  both  together  laid,  to  joy  in  vain  delight. 

1  Forthwith  he  runs,  with  feigned-faithful  haste, 
Unto  his  guest,  who,  after  troublous  sights 
And  dreams,  gan  now  to  take  mors  sound  repast ;  ^ 
Whom  suddenly  he  wakes  with  fearful  frights. 
As  one  aghast  ^  with  fiends  or  damned  sprites, 
And  to  him  calls  ;  "  Eise,  rise,  unhappy  swain. 
That  here  wax  old  in  sleep,*  while  wicked  wights 
Have  Icnit  themselves  in  Venus'  shameful  chain : 
Come,   see  where  your  false   Lady  doth  her 
C'        honour  stain." 

All  in  a  maze  he  suddenly  upstaxt. 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  with  the  old  man  went ; 
Who  soon  him  brought  into  a  secret  part. 
Where  that  false  couple  were  full  closely  ment ' 
In  wanton  lust  and  lewd  embracement : 
Which  when  he  saw,  lie  bum'd  with  jealous  fire  ; 
The  eye  of  reason  was  with  rage  y-blent ;  ^ 
And  would  have  slain  them  in  his  furious  ire, 
^ut  hardly  was  restrained  of  that  aged  sire. 
Returning  to  his  bed,  in  torment  great 
And  bitter  anguish  of  this  guilty  sight. 
He  could  not  rest :  but  did  his  stout  heart  eat. 
And  waste  his  inward  gall  with  deep  despite, 
Irksome '  of  life,  and  too  long  ling'ring  night. 
At  last  fair  Hesperus  in  highest  sky 
Had  spent  his  lamp,  and  brought  forth  dawn- 
ing light ; 
Then  up  he  rose,  and  clad  him  hastil;^  ; 
The  Dwarf  him  brought  his  steed :  so  both 
away  do  fly. 

Now  when  the  rosy-finger'd  Morning  fair. 
Weary  of  aged  Tithon's  i"  saflcron  bed, 
Had  spread  her  purple  robe  through  dewy  air. 
And  the  highliills  Titan  ^^  discovered ; 
The.  royal  Virgin  shoolc  off  drowsihead :  '^ 
And,  rising  forth  out  of  her  baser  bow'r,^ " 
Look'd  for  her  Knight,  who  far  away  was  fled. 
And  for  her  Dwarf,  that  wont  to  wait  each  hour. 
Then  gan  sTie  wail  and  weep  to  see  that  woeful 
stowre." 

And  after  himshe  rode,  with  so  much  speed 

1  Immediately.  2  Pleasure.  3  Misleading. 

4  Repose.    5  Terrified.      6  Linger  too  long  in  sleep. 

7  Mingled.  8  Blinded,  deceived.  9  Weary. 

10  Tithonus,  the  brother  of  Priam,  was  beloved  of 
Aurora,  goddess  of  the  Morn,  whose  prayers  won  for 
him  immortj&ity,  but  not  everlasting  youth ;  he  shrank 
into  a  wretched  figure  in  his  ol^age,  and  Aurorachanged 
him  to  a  cicada.  1'  The  Sun.        12  Drowsiness, 
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As  her  slow  beast  could  make ;  but  all  in  vain : 
For  him  so  far  had  borne  his  light-foot  steed. 
Pricked  15  -with  wrath  and  fiery  fierce  disdain. 
That  him  to  foUow  was  but  fruitless  pain  : 
Yet  she  her  weary  limbs  would  never  rest  % 
But  ev'ry  hiU  and  dale,  each  wood  and  plain,, 
Did  search,  sore  grieved  in  her  gentle  breast, 
He  so  ungently  left  her,  whom  she  loved  best 
But  subtile  Arohimago,  when  his  guests 
He  saw  divided  into  douJ)le  parts,^* 
And  Una  wand'ring  in  woods  and  forests 
(Th'  end  of  his  drift),  he  prais'd  his  devilish  arts, 
That  had  such  might  over  true-meaning  hearts  : 
Yet  rests  not  so,  but  other  means  doth  make 
How  he  may  work  unto  her  further  smai-ts : 
For  her  he  hated  as  the  hissing  snake. 
And  in  her  many  troubles  did  most  pleasure 
I-         take. 

He  then  devis'd  himself  how  to  disguise  ; 
For  by  his  mighty  science  he  could  take 
As  many  forms  and  shapes,  in  seeming  wise, 
As  ever  Proteus  to  himself  could  make : 
Sometimes  a  fowl,  sometimes  a  fish  in  lake. 
Now  like  a  fox,  now  like  a  dragon  fell ; 
That  of  himself  he  oft  for  fear  would  quake, 
And  oft  would  fly  away.     O  who  can  tell 
The  hidden  power  of  herbs,  and  might  of  magic 
\l       spell! 

But  now  seem'd  best  the  person  i'  to  put  on 
Of  that  good  Knight,  his  late  beguiled  guest : — 
In  mighty  arms  he  was  y-clad  anon. 
And  silver  shield ;  upon  his  coward  breast 
A  bloody  cross,  and  on  his  craven  crest 
A  bunch  of  hairs  discolour'd  diversely. 
FuU  ioUy  Knight  he  seem'd,  and  well  addrest ;  i' 
And,  when  he  sat  upon  his  courser  free, 
Sqint  George  himself  ye  would  have  deemed 
0^       bim  to  be.    '  * 

But  he,  the  Knight,  whose  semblance  he  didbear, 
The  true  Saint  George,  was  wander'd  far  away, 
StiU  flying  from  his  thoughts  and  jealous  fear : 
Will  was  his  guide,  and  grief  led  him  astray. 
At  last  him  chanc'd  to  meet  upon  the  way 
A  faithless  Saracen,  all  alrm'd  to  point,'^ . 
In  whose  great  shield  was  writ  with  letters  gay 
Sam  Joy ;  ^^  full  large  of  limb  and  every  joint    ' 
H%was,  and  cared  not  for  God  or  man  a  point. 
He  nad  a  fair  companion  of  his  way, 
A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
Purfled^i  with  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay ;  22 
And  like  a  Persian  mitre  on  her  head 
She  wore,  with  crowns  and,ouches  ^  garnished 
The  which  her  lavish  lovers  to  her  ga,ve : 
Her  wanton  palfrey  aH  was  overspread 
With  tinsel  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave. 
Whose  bridle  rang  with  golden  bells  and  bosses 
jU-  brave. 

With  fair  disport,  and  courting  dalliance, 

13  Her  lower,  humbler,  chamber— in  comparison  with 
Aurora's.  ^ 


H  Trouble,  mischance. 

15  Spurred. 

17  Appearance. 

19  Armed  at  all  points, 

21  Embroidered,  bordered. 

S3  Bosses  or  buttons  of  gold. 


16  Into  two  parties. 
18  Equipped. 
20  Without  Faith. 
22  Of  great  value. 
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She  entertain'd  her  lover  all  the  way  : 
But,  when  she  saw  the  Knight  his  apear  advance, 
She  soon  left  off  her  mirth  and  wanton  play, 
And  bade  her  knight  address  him  to  the  fray. 
His  foe  was  nigh  at  hand.  He,  prick'd  with  pride, 
And  hop6  to  win  his  lady's  heart  that  day, 
Forth  spurred  fast ;  adown  his  courser's  side 
The  red  blood  trickling,  stain'd  the  way  as  he 


i^^e 


did  ride. 


("S 


he  Knight  of  the  KedoroBS,  when  him  he  spied 
Spurring  so  hot  with  rage  dispiteous,' 
Gan  fairly  coui^h  his  spear,  and  toward  ride  : 
Soon  meet  they  both,  both  fell  and  furious. 
That,  daunted  with  their  forces  hideous. 
Their  steeds  do  stagger,  and  amazed  stand  ; 
And  eke  themselves,  too  rudely  rigorous, 
Astonlsh'dwith  the  stroke  of  their  own  hand. 
Do  back  rebut,^  and  each  to  other  yieldeth 
land.s  .^ 

As  when  two  rams,  stirr'd  with  ambitious  pride. 

Fight  for  the  rule  of  the  rich-fleeced  flock. 

Their  homed  fronts  so  fierce  on  either  side 

Do  meet,  that,  with  the  terror  of  the  shock 

Astonish'd,  both  stand  senseless  as  a  block. 

Forgetful  of  the  hanging  *  victory : 

So  stood  these  twain,  unmoved  as  a  rock. 

Both  staring  fierce,  and  holding  idlely 

The  broken  reliquss  of  thgir  former  cruelty.' 

The  Saracen,  sore  daunted  with  the  bufE,^ 
Snatcheth  his  sword,  and  fiercely  to  him  flies ; 
Who  well  it  wards,  and  quiteth  cuff  with  cuff ;' 
Each  th'  other's  equal  puissance  en^es,* 
And  through  their  iron  sides  with  cruel  spies  ^ 
Does  seek  to  pierce ;  repining  courage  yields 
No  foot  to  foe  :  the  flashing  fier  flies. 
As  from  a  forge,  out  of  their  biiming  shields ; 
And  streams  of  purple  blood  new  dye  the  ver- 
dant fields.  10 

•'  Curse  on  that  Cross,"  quoth  then  the  Saracen, 
"  That  keeps  thy  body  from  the  bitter  fit ; " 
Dead  long  ago,  I  wot,  thou  baddest  been. 
Had  not  that  charm  from  thee  f orwarned  it : " 
But  yet  I  warn  thee  now,  assured  sit. 
And  hide  thy  head."    Therewith  upon  his  crest 
With  rigour  so  outrageofis  he  smit, 
That  a  large  share  it  heVd  out  of  the  rest. 
And,  glancing  down,  his  shield  from  blame  him 
fairly  ble8t.i2         .  C|  ,, 

Who,  thereat  wondrous  wroth,   the]  sleeping 

spark 
Of  native  virtue  gan  eftsoons'^  revive  ; 
And,  at  his  haughty  helmet  making  mark. 
So  hugely  struck,  that  it  the  steel  did  rive. 
And  cleft  his  head  :  he,  tumbling  down  alive. 
With  bloody  mouth  his  mother  earth  did  kiss, 
Greetinghis  grave:  his  grudging"  ghost  didstrive 
With  the  frail  flesh  ;  at  last  it  flitted  is. 
Whither  the  souls  do  fly  of  men  that  live  amiss. 

1  Despiteful.  ^  Eecoil.  3  Gives  ground. 

4  Dubious.  ^  Tlieir  broken  spears. 

6  Buffet,  stroke  '  Kfipaysjblowwith  blow. 

8  Begrudges  the  other's  equal  strength— would  fain 
weaken  his  foe.  '  Their  weapons. 

10  Stroke.  ••  Watded  it  off. 

J5  Protected  from  harm.      13  straightway. 


The  lady,  when  she  saw  her  champion  fall, 
Like  the  old  ruins  of  a  broken  tow'r, 
Stay'd  not  to  waU  his  woeful  funeral ; 
But  from  him  fled  away  with  all  her  pow'r : 
Who  after  her  as  hastily  gan  scour, 
Bidding  the  Dwarf  with  him  to  bring  away 
The  Saracen's  shield,  sign  of  the  conquerofir ; 
Her  soon  he  overtook,  and  bade  to  stay ; 
Forpresentcausei)^s  none  of  dread  herto  dismay. 

She,  turning  back,  with  rueful  countenance 
Cried,  "  Mercy,  mercy.  Sir,  vouchsafe  to  show 
On  silly  '^  dame,  subject  to  hard  mischance. 
And  to  your  mighty  wiU."   Her  humbless'^  low 
In  so  rich  weeds,''  and  seeming  glorious  show, 
Did  much  cnmove ''  his  stout  heroic  heart ; 
And  said, "  Dear  Dame,  your  sudden  overthrow  '^ 
Much  rueth™  me  ;  but  now  put  fear  apart. 
And  tell,  both  who  ye  be,  and  who  that  took 
your  part."  .   ^ 

Melting  in  tears,  tlfeh  gan  she  thus  lament : 
"  The  wretched  woman,  whom  unhappy  hour 
Hath  now  made  thrall  to  your  oommandement. 
Before  that  angry  heavens  list  ^'  to  low'r. 
And  fortune  false  betray'd  me  to  your  pow'r, 
Was  (O  what  now  availeth  that  I  was !) 
Bom  the  sole  daughter  of  an  emperofir  ; 
He  that  the  wide  West  under  his  rule  has. 
And  high  hath  set  his  throne  where  Tiberis 
doth  pass.  -2 

"  He,  in  the  first  flow'r  of  my  freshest  age, 

Betrothed  me  unto  the  only  heir 

Of  a  niost  mighty  king,  most  rich  and  sage ; 

Was  never  prince  so  faithful  and  so  fair. 

Was  never  prince  so  meek  and  debonair  1^2 

But,  ere  my  hoped  day  of  spousal  shone. 

My  dearest  lord  fell  from  high  honour's  stair 

Into  the  hands  of  his  accursed  fone,^ 

And  cruelly  was  slaa;  ithat  shall  I  ever  moan! 


"  His  blessed  body,  spoil'd  of  lively  breath. 
Was  afterward,  I  know  not  how,  convey'd. 
And  from  me  hid  j  of  whose  most  innocent  death 
When  tidings  came  to  me,  unhappy  maid, 
O,  how  great  sorrow  my  sad  soul  assay'd ! " 
Then  forth  I  went  his  woeful  corse  to  find. 
And  many  years  throughout  the  world  I  stray'd, 
A  virgin  widow ;  whose  deep-wounded  mind 
With  love   long  time   did  languish,  as   the 
stricken  hind,  -^y 

"  At  last  it  chanced  this  proud  Saracen 
To  meet  me  wand'iing ;  who  perforce  me  led 
With  him  away ;  but  yet  could  never  win 
The  fort  that  ladies  hold  in  sov'reign  dread. 
There  lies  he  now,  with  foul  dishonour  dead. 
Who,  while  he  liv'd,  was  called  proud  Sansfoy, 
The  eldest  of  three  brethren ;  all  three  bred 
Of  one  bad  sire,  whose  youngest  is  Sansjoy  ;  ^ 
And  'twixt  them  both  was  bom  the  bloody  bold 
Sansloy.  26 

14  Reluctant. 
16  Humility. 
18  Stir,  disturb, 
so  Grieveth. 
22  Gentle. 
M  Tried,'  assailed. 
26  Without  Law. 


15  Innocent. 
17  Garments. 
19  Misfortune, 
21  Pleased. 
23  Foes. 
25  Without  Joy. 
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"In  tHis  sad  plight,  friendless,  unfortunate, 
Now  miserable  I  FidessaJ  dvf^eU, 
Craving  of  ybu,  in  pity  of  my  slate. 
To  do  none  iU,  if  please  ye  not  do  well." 
He  in  great  passion  ^  all  this  while  did  dwell, 
More  busying  his  quick  eyes  her  face  to  view, 
Than  his  dull  ears  to  hear  what  she  did  tell ; 
And  said,  "  Fair  Lady,  heart  of  flint  would  rue  ' 
The  undeserved  \roefl  and  sorrows  which  ye  shew. 

"  Henceforth  in  safe  assurance  may  ye  rest, 
» Having  both  found  a  new  friend  you  to  aid. 
And  lost  an  old  foe  that  did  you  molest : 
Better  new  friend  than  an  old  foe,  is  said." 
With  changd  of  cheer  *  the  seeming-simple  maid 
let  fall  het  eyne,  as  shamefast,  to  the  earth. 
And,  yielding  soft,  in  that  she  naught  gainsay'd. 
So' forth  they  rode,  he  feigning  seemly  mirth. 
And  she  coy  looks  :  so  dainty,  they  say,  mkketh 
dearth."        -jCc 

liong  time  they  thus  together  travelled ; 
Till,  weary  of  their  way,  they  came  at  last 
Where  grewtwo  goodly  trees,  that  fair  did  spread 
Th^ir  arms  abroad,  with  gray  moss  overcast ; 
And  their  green  leaves,  trembling  with  every 

blast. 
Made  a  calm  shadow  far  in  compass  round : 
The  fearful  shepherd,  often  there  aghast,^' 
Under  them  never  sat,  nor  wont  there  sound 
His  merry  oaten  pipe ;  but  shunn'd  th'  unlucky 

ground.  "Ifii 

But  this  good  Knight,  soon  as  h6  them  gan  spy, 
For  the  oool  shade  him  thither  hast'ly  got ; 
For  golden  Phoebus,  now  y-mounted  high. 
From  fiery  wheels  of  his  fair  chariot 
Hurled  his  beam  so  scorching  cruel  hot, 
That  living  creature  might  it  not  abide ; 
And  his  new  lady  it  enduled  not. 
There  they  alight,  in  hope  themselves  to  hide 
Froin  the  fierce  heat,  and  rest  their  weary  limbs 

a  tide.'  "^  Q 

Fair-seemly  pleasance  ^  each  to  other  makes, 
With  goodly  purposes,'  there  as  they  sit ; 
And  in  his  falsed^"  fancy  he  her  takes 
To  be  the  fairest  wight  that  lived  yet; 
Which  to  express,  he  bends  his  gentle  wit ; 
And,  thinking  of  those  branches  green  to  frame 
A  garland  for  her  dainty  forehead  fit, 
He  pluck'd  a  bough ;  out  of  whose  rift  ^  there 

came 
Small  drops  of  gory  blood,  that  trickled  down 

the  same.  "^  \ 

Therewith  a  piteous  yelling  voice  was  heard. 
Crying,  "  0 'spare  with  guUty  hands  to  tear 
My  tender  sides  in  this  rough  rind  embarr'd ;  13 
But  fly,  ah !  fly  far  hence  away,  for  fear 
Iiest  to  you  hap  what  happen'd  to  me  here, 
And  to  this  wretched  lady,  my  dear  love ; 
Otoo  dear  love,  love  bought  with  death  toodear! " 


1  Faithful. 

2  Emotibn. 

4  Countenance. 

6  Afraid. 

8  Pleasure. 
XO  Deceived. 
12  Imprisoned. 


3  Pity. 

i  Bareness  makethdearness. 
"  while. 


1  Discourses ;  French, 
11  Cleft. 


propos." 
13  Amazed,  astounded. 


Aston'd  13  he  stood,  and  up  his  hair  did  hove;" 
And  with  that  sudden  horror  oould  no  member 

move.  X  t^ 

At  last,  when  as  the  dreadful  passi8ni' 
Was  overpast,  and  manhood  well  awake. 
Yet  mttsing  at  the  strange  occasion,?' 
And  doubting  much  his  sense,  he  thus  bespake; 
' '  What  voice  of  damned  ghost  from  Limbo  Lake, 
Or  guileful  sprite  wand'ring  in  empty  air 
(Both  which  fraU  men  do  oftentimes  mistake), 
Sends  to  my  doubtful  ears  these  speeches  rare,!? 
And  rueful "  plaints,  me  bidding  guiltless  blood 

to  spare  ?  "  •<,  -i 

Then  groaning  deep;      JfTor  damned  ghost,' V 

quoth  he, 
"Nor  guileful  sprite,   to   thee   these   words 

doth  speak ; 
JBut  once  a  man,  Fradubio,i''  now  a  tree  ; 
'^  JVretched  man,  wretched  tree !  whose  nature 
/  weak 

'     A  cruel  witch,  her  cursed  will  to  wreak, 

Hath  thus  transform'd,  andplao'd  in  open  plains) ' 
Where  Boreas  doth  blow  full  bitter  bleak, 
And  scorching  sun  does  dry  my  secret  veins  j 
For  though  a  tree  I  seem,  yet  cold  and  heat  ma 

pains."  J 

"  Say  on,  Fradubio,  then,  or  man  or  tree," 
Quoth  then  the   Knight ;    "  by  whose   mis- 
chievous arts 
Art  thou  misshaped  thus,  as  now  I  see? 
He  oft  finds  med'cine  who  his  grief  imparts; 
But  double  griefs  afflict  concealing  hearts. 
As  raging  flames  who  striveth  to  suppress." 
' '  The  author  then,"  said  he,  "  of  all  my  smaistj 
Is  one  Duessa,^"  a  false  sorceress. 
That  many  errant  knights   hath    brought  to 
wretchedness.       -o  C 

' '  In  prime  of  youthly  years,  when  courage  hot 

The  fire  of  love  and  joy  of  chivalry 

First  kindled  in  my  breast,  it  was  my  lot 

To  love  this  gentle  lady,  whom  ye  see 

Now  not  a  lady,  but  a  seeming  tree ; 

With  whom  as  once  I  rode  accompanied. 

Me  chanced  of  a  knight  encounter'd  be. 

That  had  a  like  fair  lady  by  his  side ; 

Like  a  fair  lady,  but  did  foul  Duessa  hide ; 

"  Whose  forged  ^  beauty  he  didlak  in  hand 

AH  other  dames  to  have  exceeded  far ; 

I  in  defence  of  mine  did  likewise  stand, 

Mine,  that  did  then  shine  as  the  morning  star. 

So  both  to  battle  fierce  arranged  are  : 

In  which  his  harder  fortune  was  to  fall 

Under  my  spear ;  such  is  the  die  ^  of  war. 

His  lady,  left.as  a  prize  martial,^! 

Did  yield  her  comely  person  to  be-^t  my  callM 

"So  doubly  loVd  of  ladies  unliS  f4ir, 

Th'  one  seeming  such,  the  other  such  indeed, 

One  day  in  doubt  I  cast  for  to  compare 

"I'""ll-      .  I'DoSbtM  ■■■I 

SO  Duple?, DouWe-mind^d.   Some-oommentat'orSliivB  I 

supposed  tiat  Spenser  here  refers  to  M^^y^^e'el^lj 

23Ptoo(Ur'.'^''nrT??ii; 


Soots. 
^22  Lot,  decision. 
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Whether  in  beauty's  gloiy  did  exceed ; 

A  rosy  garland  was  the  yictor's  meed. 

Both  Beem'd  to  win,  and  both  seem'd  won  to  be ; 

So  hard  the  discord  was  to  be  agreed. 

Fr^lissa  ^  was  as  fair  as  fair  might  be, 

And  ever  false  Duessa  seem'd  as  fair  as  she. 

"  The  wicked  witch,  now  seeing  all  this  •miile 
The  doubtful  balance  equally  to  sway, 
What  not  by  right  she  cast  ^  to  win  by  guUe  ; 
And,  by  her  hellish  science,  rais'd  straightway 
A  foggy  mist  that  overcast  the  day. 
And  a  dull  blast  that,  breathing  on  her  face, 
DimmSd  her  former  beauty's  shining  ray. 
And  with  foul  ugly  form  did  her  disgrace  : 
Then  was  she  fair  alone,  when  none  was  fair  in 
plaoe.8  -§1 

"Then  cried  she  out,  'Fy,  fy,  deformSd  wight, 
Whose  borrow'd  beauty  now  appeareth  plain 
To  have  before  bewitched  aU  men's  sight : 

0  leave  her  soon,  or  let  her  soon  be  slain ! ' 
Her  loathly  visage  viewing  with  disdain, 
Eftsoons  *  I  thought  her  such  as  she  me  told. 
And  would  have  kiU'd  her  j  but  with  feigned  pain 
The  false  witch  did  my  wrathful  hand  withhold : 
So  left  her,  where  she  now  is  turn'dto  treen 

mould.'  ^O 

"  Thenceforth  I  took  Duessa  for  my  dame, 
And  in  the  witch,  unweeting,p  joy'd  long  time ; 
Nor  ever  wist  but  that  she  was  the  same  : 
Till  on  a  day  (that  day  is  ev'ry  prime,' 
When  witches  wont  do  penance  for  their  crime), 

1  chanc'd  to  see  her  in  her  proper  hue. 
Bathing  herself  in  origan'  and  thyme : 
A  filthy  foul  old  woman  I  did  view. 

That  ever  to  have  touch'd her  I  diddeadly  rue. 

'  "  Her  nether  parts,  misshapen,  monstruous, 
Were  hid  in  water,  that  I  could  not  see ; 
But  they  did  seem  more  foul  and  hideous 
Than  woman's  shape  man  would  believe  to  be. 
Thenceforth  from  her  most  beastly  company 
I  gan  refrain,  in  mind  to  slip  away, 
Soon  as  appear'd  safe  opportunity ; 
For  danger  great,  if  not  assnr'd  decay,' 
I  [saw  before  mine  eyes,  if  I  were  known  to 

stray.  «-/     i' 

"  The  devilish  hag,  by  changes  of  my  cheer," 
Perceiv'd*  my  thought;  and,  drown'd  in  sleepy 

night. 
With  wicked  herbs  and  ointments  did  besmear 
My  body,  all  thrpugh  charms  and  nfagic  might. 
That  all  my  senses  were  bereaved  quite : 

■  Then  brought  she  me  into  this  desert  waste, 
And  by  my  vrretched  lover's  sidfe  me  pight ; " 
Where  now  enclos'd  in  y ooden  walls  fuU  fast, 
Banish'd  from  living  wights,  om  weary  days 

we  waste."  /  J 

"Bnthow  longtime,"  said  then  the  ElfinKnight, 
"  Are  you  in  this  misformed  house  to  dwell  ?  " 


1 1'rail. 

8  In  the  place,  beside  her. 

4  Immediately. 

6  Unsuspecting. 

8  Wild  or  bastard  maijoram. 

10  Demeanour 


2  Planned,  sought.; 

"5  Shape  of  a  tree. 

7  Spring. 

9  Certain  ruin, 
u  rixed,  pitched. 


"We  may  not  change,"  quoth  he,  "this  evil 

plight. 
Till  we  be  bathed  in  a  living  well : 
That  is  the  term  prescribSd  by  the  spell." 
"O  how,"  said  he,  "might  I  that  well  out  find, 
That  may  restore  you  to  your  wonted  well  ? "  ■" 
' '  Time  and  sufficed  ^'  fates  to  former  kind  " 
ShaU  us  restore ;  none  else  from  hence  may  us 

unbind.".  i  A 

The  false  Duessa,  now  Fidessa  hight,i° 

Heard  how  in  vain  Fradubio  did  lament. 

And  knew  well  all  was  true.     But  the  good 

Knight, 
Full  of  sad  fear  and  ghastly  dreariment,!' 
When  all  this  speech  the  living  tree  had  spent. 
The  bleeding  bough  did  thrust  into  the  ground. 
That  fronl  the  blood  he  might  be  innooent> 
And  vrith  f  resh^qlay  did  close  the  wooden  wound : 
Then,  turning  to  his  lady,  dead  with  fear  her 

found.  u^ 

Her  seefiiing  dead  he  found  with  feigned  fear. 
As  all  unweeting ''  of  that  ^  well  she  knew ; 
And  pam'd  himself  TWth  busy  care  to  rear 
Her  out  of  careless  swoon.     Her  eyelids  blue. 
And  dimmed  sight  with  pale  and  deadly  hue. 
At  last  she  up  gan  lift ;  with  trembling  cheer 
Her  up  he  took  (too  simple  and  too  true). 
And  oft  her  Mss'd.    At  length,  all  passed  fear. 
He  set  her  on  her  steed,  and  forward  forth  did 
bear. 


CANTO  HI. 

jPanaken  Truth  latig  s&elcs  her  Love, 

And  makesjhe'lion  mild; 
Ma/rs  hlind  ttevotitm's  mart,  andfdlts 

In  Jumd  ofletHumr  iiiidi.is 

I 

Naught  is  there  under  heav'n's  wide  hollowness 
That  moves  more  dear  compassi6n  of  mind,' 
Than  beauty  brought  t'  unworthy  wretchedness 
Through  envy's  snares,  or  fortune's  freaks  unkind. 
I,  whetherlately  through  her  brightness  blind. 
Or  through  allegiance,  and  fast  fealty. 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  aU  womankind. 
Feel  my  heart  pierced  with  so  great  agony, 
When  suci.  I  see,  that  all  foi;  pity  I  could  die. 

And  now  it  is  empassioned^"  so  deep 
For  fairest  Una's  sake,  of  whom  I  sing. 
That  my  frail  eyes  these  lines  with  tears  do  steep. 
To  think  how  she,  through  gmlefnl  handeling. 
Though  true  as  touch,2ithoughdaughter  of  aUng, 
Though  fair  as  ever  living  wight  was  fair. 
Though  nor  in  word  nor  deed  iU  meriting. 
Is  from  her  Knight  divorcgd  in  despair. 
And  her  due  loves  dflriv'd""  to  that  vUe  witch's 
share. 


12  'Welfare,  weal. 

14  Nature. 

16  Sorrow,  terror. 

18  That  which. 

20  iVIoved. 

22  Drawn  away. 


13  Fulfilled,  satisfied. 
;  16  Called. 
'  17  Ignorant. 

19  VUe. 

21  The  touchstone. 
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Tet  she,  most  faithful  Lady,  all  this  while. 

Forsaken,  -w-oeful,  solitary  maid. 

Far  from  all  people's  press,  as  in  exile. 

In  •wilderness  and  ■wasteful  deserts  stray'd. 

To  seek  her  Knight ;  who,  subtiUy  betray'd 

Through  that  late  vision  which  th'  Enchanter 

wrought. 
Had  her  abandon'd  :  she,  of  naught  affray'd. 
Through  woods  and  wasteness  wide  him  daily 

sought ; 
Yet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 

One  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  '  way, 
From  her  unhasty  ^  beast  she  did  alight; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight ; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight,^ 
And  laid  her  stole  ^  aside :  Her  angel's  fa«e 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  shined  bright. 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place ; 
Did   never   mortal  eye  behold  such  heav'nly 
grace.  ^ 

It  fortuned,^  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  ^  Uon  rushed  suddenly. 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood  : ' 
Soon  as  the  royal  Virgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  have  at  once  devour'd  her  tender  corse  : 
But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh. 
His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse,^ 
And,  with  the  sight  amaz'd,  forgot  his  furious 
force.  ^ 

Instead  thereof  he  kiss'd  her  weary  feet. 
And  lick'd  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue, 
As  5  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet.^" 
O  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avengmg  wrong .' 
■yVTiBse  jdelded  pride  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long. 
Her  heart  gan  melt  in  great  compassidn ; 
And  drizzling  tears  did  sh^d  for  pure  afitecti6n. 

"  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field," 
Quoth  she,  "  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 
And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield. 
Forgetful  of  the  huugry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prick'd,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate  : 
But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord. 
How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 
Her  that  him  lov'd,  and  ever  most  ador'd 
As  the  god  of  my  life?  why  hath  he  me  ab- 
horr'd?"  -^ 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint, 
■Which  softly  echo'd  from  the  neighbour  wood; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint. 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood ; 
With  pity  calm'd,  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain, 
Arose  the  Virgin  bom  of  heav'nly  brood,  ii  i 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  again. 
To  seek  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might 
attain. 


1  ratiguing. 

2  Tavdy. 
4  Kobe. 

6  Springing. 


3  TJndid,  unbound. 

5  Chanced. 

'  Blood  of  wild  animals. 


The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 
Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard : 
StiU,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and 

ward ; 
And,  when  she  wak'd,  he  waited  diligent, 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepax'd : 
From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commandement. 
And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 

Long  she  thus  travelled  through  deserts  wide, 
By  which  she  thought  her  wand'ring  Knight 

should  pass. 
Yet  never  show  of  living  wight  espied ; 
Till  that  at  length  she  found  the  trodden  grass. 
In  which  the  track  of  people's  footing  was, 
Under  the  steep  foot  of  a  mountain  hoar  : 
The  same  she  follows,  till  at  last  she  has 
A  damsel  spied  slow-footing  '^  her  before, 
That  on  her  shoulders  sad^  a  pot  of  water  bore. 

To  whom  approacBmg  she  to  her  gan  call. 
To  weet '"  if  dwelling  place  were  nigh  at  hand; 
But  the  rude  wench  her  answer'd  not  at  aU ; 
She  could  not  hear,  nor  speak,  nor  understand : 
Till,  seeing  by  her  side  the  lion  stand. 
With  sudden  fear  her  pitcher  down  she  threw. 
And  fled  away  :  for  never  in  that  land 
Face  of  fair  lady  she  before  did  view, 
And  that  dread  lion's  look  her  cast  in  deadly  hue, . 

Full  fast  she  fled,  noTever  look'd  behind,^ 
As  if  her  life  upon  the  wager  lay ; 
And  home  she  came,  where  as  her  mother  blind 
Sat  in  eternal  night ;  naught  could  she  say ; 
But,  sudden  catching  hold,  did  her  dismay 
With  quaking  hands,  and  other  signs  of  fear ; 
Who,  full  of  ghastly  fright  and  cold  affray," 
Gan  shut  the  door.    By  this  arrived  there 
Da,me  Una,  weary  dame,   and   entrance   did 
require :       .  -i 

Which  when  none  yielded,  her  unruly  page 
With  his  rude  claws  the  wicket  open  rent. 
And  let  her  in ;  where,  of  his  cruel  rage 
Kigh  dead  vrith  fear  and  faint  astonishment. 
She  found  them  both  in  darksome  corner  pent; 
Where  that  old  woman  day  and  night  did  pray 
Upon  her  beads,  devoutly  penitent : 
Nine  hundred  Pater  nosters  every  day. 
And  thrice  nine  hundred  Aves,  she  was  wont  to 
Bay.  ^^ 

And,  to  augment  her  painful  penance  more, 
Thrice  every  week  in  ashes  she  did  sit. 
And  nexther  wrinkled  skin  rough  sackcloth  wore. 
And  thiice  three  times  did  fast  from  any  bit : 
But  now  for  fear  her  beads  she  did  forget. 
Whose  needless  dread  for  to  remove  away, 
Fair  Una  framed  words  and  countenance  fit : 
Which  hardly"  done,  at  length  she  gan  them 
pray, 

That  in  their  cottage  smaU  that  night  she  rest' 
her  may. 


8  Pity. 
11  Eaoe. 
13  Steady. 
15  Wflh  difficulty. 


"  As  if.  10  Know 

12  Walking  slowly.         '^• 
"  Affright.  ' 


CANtO  tfl.] 


-U- 


ftJE  PAEklE  (^t}EEM. 


Sit 


The  day  is  spent ;  and  oometh  drowsy  night, 
.  When  every  creature  shrouded  is  in  sleep : 
Sad  Una  down  her  lays  in  weary  plight, 
And  at  her  feet  the  lion  watch  doth  keep  : 
Instead  of  rest  she  does  lament  and  weep 
For  the  late  loss  of  her  dear-lovSd  Knight, 
And  sighs,  and  groans,  and  evermore  does  steep 
Her  tender  breast  in  bitter  tears  all  night ; 
AH  night  she  thinks  too  long,  and  often  looks 
for  light.         1  r 

Now  when  Aldeboran  was  mounted  high 
Above  the  shiny  Cassiopeia's  chair. 
And  all  in  deadly  sleep  did  drowned  lie, 
One  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  would  fare ;  ^ 
He  knocked  fast,  and  often  curs'd  and  sware. 
That  ready  entrance  was  not  at  his  call ; 
For  on  his  back  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stealths,  and  pillage  several," 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  bvpurchase  criminal.^ 
He  was,  to  wit,*  a  stout  and  sturdy  thief. 
Wont  to  rob  churches  of  their  ornaments. 
And  poor  men's  boxes  of  their  due  relief, 
Which  given  was  to  them  for  good  intents  : 
The  holy  saints  of  their  rich  vestiments 
He  did  disrobe,  when  all  men  careless  slept ; 
And  spoil'd  the  priests  of  their  habiliments ; 
While  none  the  holy  things  in  safety  kept. 
Then  he  by  cunning  sleights  in  at  the  window 

crept.  .  o- 

And  aU  that  he  by  right  or  wrong  could  find, 
Unto  this  house  he  brought,  and  did  bestow 
Upon  the  daughter  of  this  woman  blind, 
Abessa,'  daughter  of  Corceca^  slow. 
With  whomhe  whoredomus'd  that  fewdidknow, 
And  fed  her  fat  with  feast  of  offerings. 
And  plenty,  which  in  all  the  land  did  grow ; 
Nor  spared  he  to  ^ve  her  gold  and  rings : 
And  now  he  to  her  brought  part  of  his  stolen 

things.  ^£^ 

Thuslongthedoorwithrage  and  threats  he  bet;' 
Tet  of  those  fearful  women  none  durst  rise 
(The  lion  frayed  ^  them),  him  in  to  let  ; 
He  would  no  longer  stay  him  to  advise," 
But  open  breaks  the  door  in  furious  wise. 
And  ent'ring  is  ;  when  that  disdainful  beast, 
Encount'ring  fierce,  him^iudden  doth  surprise ; 
And,  seizing  cruel  claws  on  trembling  breast. 
Under  his  lordly  foot  him  proudly  hath  supprest. 
~Him  booteth  ^^  not  resist,  nor  Succour  call ; 
His  bleeding  heart  is  in  the  venger's  hand ; 
Who  straight  him  rent  in  thousand  pieces  small. 
And  quite  dismember'd  hath  :  the  thirsty  land 
Drank  up  his  life ;  his  corse  left  on  the  strand. 
His  fearful  friends  wear  out  the  woeful  night. 
Nor  dare  to  weep,  nor  seem  to  understand 
The  heavy  hap,  which  on  them  is  alight ; 
Afraid,  lest  to  themselves  the  like  mishappen 
might.^i 

1  Come. 

2  Various  plunder.  3  By  robbery. 
*  Indeed,  in  truth.  d  Ignorance. 

6  Superstition,  or  Blind  Devotion ;  she  represents  the 
Bomish  religion.  7  Beat. 

8  Terrified.  !>  Consider.        10  Availeth. 

31  The  like  misfortune  might  happen. 
1!  Exceeding.  IS  UlyaseBi 


Now  when  broad  day  the  world  disoover'd  has, 

Up  Una  rose,  up  rose  the  lion  eke ; 

And  on  their  former  journey  forward  pass. 

In  ways  unknown,  her  wand'ring  Knight  to  seek. 

With  pains  forpassing"  that  long-wand'ring 

Greek,^' 
That  for  his  love  refused  deity : " 
Such  were  the  labours  of  this  Lady  meek, 
Still  seeking  him  that  from  her  stiU  did  fly ; 
Then  farthest  from  her  hope,  when  most  she 

weened  ^'  nigh.  »-,  "2^ 

Soon  as  she  parted  thence,  the  fearful  twain. 
That  blind  old  woman  and  her  daughter  dear. 
Came  forth;  and,  finding  Kirkrapine'"  there  slain. 
For  anguish  gi-eat  they  gan  to  rend  their  hair. 
And  beat  their  breasts,  and  naked  flesh  to  tear : 
And  when  they  both  hadwept  and  wail'd  their  fill, 
Then  forth  they  ran,  like  two  amazed''  deer. 
Half  mad  through  malice  and  revenging  wjll. 
To  follow  her  that  was  the  causer  rf  their  iU  : 
Whom  overtaking,  they  gan  loSljfTjray, 
With  hollow  howling  and  lamenting  cry ; 
Shamefully  at  her  railing  all  the  way, 
And  her  accusing  of  dishonesty, 
That  was  the  flow'r  of  faith  and  chastity  : 
And  still  amidst  her  railing  she  did  pray 
That  plagues,  and  mischiefs,  and  long  misery. 
Might  fall  on  her,  and  follow  all  the  way ; 
And  that  in  endless  error  she  might^ver  stray. 
But  when  she  saw  her  prayers  naught  prevail. 
She  back  returned  with  some  labour  lost ; 
And  in  the  way,  as  she  did  weep  and  wail, 
A  Itnight  her  met  in  mighty  arms  embost,'^ 
Yet  knight  was  not,  for  all  his  bragging  boast ; 
But  subtle  Archimage,  that  Una  sought 
By  trains  i"  into  new  troubles  to  have  tost : 
Of  that  old  woman  tidings  he  besought. 
If  that  of  such  a  lady  she  could  tellen  aught. 
Therewith  she  gan  her  passion  to  renew^i.  S 
And  cry,  and  curse,  and  rail,  and  rend  her  hair. 
Saying,  that  harlot  she  too  lately  knew. 
That  caus'd  her  shed  so  many  a  bitter  tear ; 
And  so^f orth  told  the  story  of  her  fear. 
Much  seemed  he  to  moan  her  hapless  chance, 
And  after  for  that  Lady  did  inquire ; 
Which  being  taught,  he  forward  gan  advance 
His  fair  enchanted  steed,  and  eke  his  charmed 


lance. 


■^?X- 


Ere  long  he  came  where  Una  travell'd  slow. 
And  that  wild  champion  waiting  her  beside  ; 
Whom  seeing  such,  for  dread  he  durst  not  show 
Himself  too  nigh  at  hand,  but  turned  wide 
Unto  a  hill;  from  whence  when  she  him  spied. 
By  his  like-seeming  shield,  her  Knight  by  name 
She  ween'd  ^  it  was,  and  toward  him  gan  ride : 
Approaching  nigh  she  wist"'  it  was  the  same ; 
And  with  fair  fearful  humbless  toward  him  she 


14  Otfeied  to  him  by  the  goddess  Calypso,  if  he  would 
stay  with  her  in  her  isle,  and  think  no  more  of 
Penelope. 

15  Thought. 

16  The  Bobber  of  the  Church,  Sacrilege. 

17  Startled,  bewildered.  is  Clad,  enclosed. 
19  Stratagems.              '                "Q  Fancied. 

!i  Believed ;  was  certain.  ' 
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THE  PAERIE  QUEEN. 
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'  ^  And  weeping  said,  "  Ah !  my  long-lackSd  Lord, 
Where  have  ye  been  thua  long  out  of  my  sight? 
Much  feared  I  to  have  been  quite  abhorr'd, 
Or  aught  have  done  that  ye  displeasen  might ; 
OSiat  should  as  death  unto  my  dear  heart  light :  ^ 
For  since  mine  eye  your  joyous  sight  did  miss, 
My  cheerful  day  is  tnm'd  to  cheerless  night. 
And  eke  my  night  of  death  the  shadow  is : 
But  welcome  now,  my  light,  and  shining  lamp 
„         ofbHss!" 

He  thereto  meeting  said,  "  My  dearest  Dame, 
Far  be  it  from  your  thought,  and  from  my  will. 
To  think  that  knighthood  I  so  much  shsuld  shame, 
As  you  to  leave  that  have  me  loved  still, 
And  chose  in  Faery  Court,  of  mere  goodwill, 
Where  noblest  knights  were  to  be  found  onearth. 
The  earth  shall  sooner  leave  her  kindly  ^  skill 
To  bring  forth  fruit,  and  make  eternal  dearth. 
Than  I  leave  you,  my  lefe,^  y-bom  of  heavenly 
_^^     birth. 

'■'  And  sooth  to  say,  why  I  left  you  so  long. 
Was  for  to  seek  adventure  in  strange  place ; 
Where,"  Arohimago  said,  "  a  felon  strong 
To  many  knights  did  daily  work  disgrace ; 
But  knight  he  now  shall  never  more  deface : « 
Good  cause  of  mine  excuse  that  must  ye  please 
Well  to  accept,  and  evermore  embrace 
My  faithful  service,  that  by  land  and  seas 
Have  vow'd  you  to  defend:   now  then  your 
plaint  appease." 

His  lovely^  words  her  seem'd  due  recompense 
Of  aU  her  passed  pains :  one  loving  hour 
For  many  years  of  sorrow  can  dispense;^ 
A  dram  of  sweet  is  worth  a  pound  of  sour. 
She  has  forgot  how  many  a  woeful  stowre  ' 
For  him  she  late  endur'd ;  she  speaks  no  more 
Of  past :  true  is,  that  true  love  hath  no  pow'r 
To  looken  back ;  his  eyes  be  fix'd  before. 
Before  her  stands  her  Knight,  for  whom  she 
»7  1  toil'd  so  sore. 

Much  like  as  when  the  beaten  marin&e. 
That  long  hath  wander'd  in  the  ocean  wide. 
Oft  sous'd  8  in  swelling  Tethys'  saltish  tear ; 
And  long  time  having  tann'd  his  tawny  hide 
With  blustering  breath  of  heav'n,  that  none 

can  bide. 
And  scorching  flames  of  fierce  Orion's  hound ; ' 
Soon  as  the  port  from  far  he  has  espied. 
His  cheerful  whistle  merrily  doth  sound, 
And  Nereus  crowns  with  cups ;  his  mates  him 

pledge  around : 


In  which  he  ask'd  her,  what  the  Hon  meant ; 
Who  told  her  all  that  feU^"  in  journey  as  sh* 

v-3  went. 
They  had  not  ridden  far,  when  they  might  sea 
One  pricking  toward  them  with  hasty  heat, 
FuU  strongly  arm'd,  and  on  a  courser  free. 
That  through  his  fiercenessfoamedallwithsweali, 

And  the  sharp  iron  did  for  anger  eat, 
When  his  hot  rider  spurr'd  his  chafed  side  ; 
His  look  was  stem,  and  seemed  still  to  threat 
Cruel  revenge,  which  he  in  heart  did  hide  ; 
And  on  his  shield  Sams  toy  '^  in  bloody  lines  was 
-^^  d/d. 

When  nigh  he  drew  unto  this  gentle  pair. 
And  saw  the  red  cross,  which  the  knight  did  bear. 
He  bum'd  in  ire ;  and  gan  ef  tsoons  ^  prepare 
Himself  to  battle  with  his  couched  spear. 
Loth  was  that  other,  and  did  faint  through  fear. 
To  taste  the  untried  dint  of  deadly  steel : 
But  yet  his  Lady  did  so  well  him  cheer. 
That  hope  of  new  good  hap  he  gan  to  feel ; 
So  bent  his  spear,  and  spurr'd  his  horse  with 


Such  i  oy  made  Una  when  her  Knight  she  found ; 
And  eke  th'  Enchanter  joyous  seem'd  no  less 
Than  the  glad  merchant,  that  does  view  from 

ground 
His  ship  far  come  from  watery  wilderness  ; 
He  hurls  out  vows,  and  Neptune  oft  doth  bless. 
So  forth  they  pass'd ;  and  all  the  way  they  spent 
Discoursing  of  her  dreadful  late  distress, 

1  Would  fall  like  death  upon  my  heart,  to  which  you 
are  so  dear. 

3  Natural.  3  Love. 

4  Destroy.  6  toviflg.  «  Make  amends.  ■ 
7  Misfortime.  s  plunged,  tossed. 


^  iron  heel. 

But  ttiat  proud  Paynim  forward  came  so  fierce     ■ 
And  full  of  wrath,  that,  with  his  sharp-head 

spear. 
Through  vainly  crossed  i'  shield  he  quite  did 

pierce ; 
And,  had  his  stagg'ring  steed  not  shrunk  for  fear, 
Through  shield  and  body  eke  he  should  him  bear : 
Yet  so  great  was  the  pulsaancei*  of  his  push. 
That  from  his  saddle  quite  he  did  him  bear : 
He  tumbling  rudely  down  to  ground  did  rush. 
And  from  his  gored  wound  a  well  of  blood  did 
0 ,  gush. 

Dismoipiting  lightly  from  his  lofty  steed, 
He  to  him  leapt,  in  mind  to  reave  ^^  his  life. 
And  proudly  said ;  "  Lo,  there  the  worthy  meed 
Of  him  that  slew  Sansfoy  with  bloody  knife : 
Henceforth  his  ghost,  freed  from  repining  strife; 
In  peace  may  passen  over  Lethe  Lake ; 
When  mourning  altars,  purg'd  with  enemy's'lif  e; 
The  black  infernal  Furies  do  aslake  :  ^^ 
Life  from  Sansfoy  thou  took'st,  Sansloy  shall 
•1  from  thee  take.'' 

Therewith  in  haste  his  helmet  gan  unlace,  ., 

TUi  Una  cried,  "  O  hold  thatieary  hand. 
Dear  Sir,  whatever  that  thou  be  in  place !  i' 
Enough  is,  that  thy  foe  doth  vanquish'd  stand 
Now  at  thy  mercy  ;  mercy  not  withstand ; 
For  he  is  one  the  truest  knight  alive, 
Though  conquer'd  now  he  lie  on  lowly  land ; 
And,  whilst  him  fortune  f avour'd,  fair  did  thrive 
Inblqpdy  field ;  therefore  of  lifehimnot deprive." 

He»  piteous  words  might  not  abate  his  rage ; 
But,  rudely  rending  up  his  helmet,  would 
Have  slain  him  straight :  but  whenhe  sees  his  age, 
And  hoary  head  of  Archimago  old, 
His  hasty  hand  he  doth  amsused  hold. 


9  The  Dog-star. 
11  Witliout  Law. 
13  Marked  with  the  cross. 
15  Bereave,  take  away. 
V  Whoever  you  may  be. 


10  All  that  hetell  her. 
12  Immediately. 
1*  Power. 
16  Appease. 
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And,  half  ashamed,  ■wonder'cl  at  the  sight : 
For  that  old  man  well  knew  he,  though  untold, 
In  charms  and,  magic  to  have  wondrous  might ; 
Nor  ever  wont  in  field,  nor  in  round  lists,  to  fight: 

And  said,  "Why,  Aiohimago,  luckless  Sire  ] 

What  do  I  see  ?  what  hard  mishap  is  this 

That  hath  thee  hither  brought  to  taste  mine  ire  ? 

Or  thine  the  fault,  or  mine  the  error  is, 

Instead  of  foe  to  wound  my  friend  amiss  1 " 

He  answer'd  njufght,  but  in  a  trance  still  lay, 

And  on  those  guileful  dazed^  eyes  of  his 

The  cloud  of  death  did  sit ;  which  done  away,^ 

He  left  him  lying  so,  nor  would  no  longer  stay : 

LfCP 
But  to  the  Virgin  comes,  who  all  this  while 

Amazed  stands,  herself  so  mock'd  to  see 
By  him  who  has  the  guerdon  '  of  his  guile. 
For  so  misfeigning  ier  true  Knight  to  be : 
Tet  is  she  now  in  more  perplexity, 
Left  in  the  hand  of  that  same  Paynim*  bold, 
From  whom  her  booteth  not '  at  all  to  fly : 
Who,  by  her  cleanly  garment  catching  hold. 
Her  from  her  palfrey  pluck'd,  her  visage  to  be- 


hold. 


¥^ 


But  her  fierce  servant,  f  uU  of  kingly  awe 
And  high  disdain,  when  as  his  sov'reign  dame 
So  rudely  handled  by  her  foe  he  saw. 
With  gaping  jaws  full  greedy  at  him  came, 
And,  ramping 5  on  his  shield,   did  ween'  the 

same 
Have  reft  away  with  his  sharp  rending  claws : 
But  he  was  stout,  and  lust  did  now  inflame 
His  courage  more,  that  from  his  griping  paws 
He  hath  his  shield  redeem'd ;   and  forth  his 

sword  he  drawA, 
O,  then  too  weak  and  feeble  was  the  force 
Of  salvage  beast,  his  puissance  to  withstand ! 
For  he  was  strong,  and  of  so  mighty  corse,^ 
As  ever  wielded  spear  in  warlike  hand ; 
And  feats  of  arms  did  wisely  understand. 
Sftsoons  '  he  pierced  through  his  chafed  chest 
With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  iron  brand. 
And  lano'd  his  lordly  heart :  with  death  opprest 
He  roar'd  aloud,  while  life  forsook  his  stubborn 

breast.         *i  3  • 

Who  now  is  left  to  keep  the  f6rlom  maid 
From  raging  spoil  of  lawless  victor's  will  ? 
Her  faithful  guard  remov'd ;  her  hope  dismay'd; 
Herself  a  yielded  prey  to  save  or  spiU !  i" 
He  now,  lord  of  the  field,  his  pride  to  fill, 
With  foul  reproaches  and  disdainful  spite 
Her  vilely  entertains ;  and,  will  or  nill,^ 
Bears  her  away  upon  his  courser  light : 
Her  prayers  naught  prevail ;  his  rage  is  more  of 

might.  QiJ 

Ancl,  all  the  way,  with  great  lamenting  pain 
And  piteous  plaints  she  fiUeth  his  dull  ears. 
That  stony  heart  could  riven  have  in  twain  ; 
And  aU  the  way  she  wets  with  flowing  tears ; 
But  he,  enrag'd  with  rancour,  nothing  hears. 

1  Dimmed. 

z  Earing  passed  off.  3  Bewarcl. 

*  Infidel,  Saracen. 

5  It  availeth  her  not. 

6  Springing.  7  Think. 

8  Bodily  frame.  ^  Immediately. 


Her  servile  beast  ^  yet  would  not  leave  her  so, 
But  follows  her  far  off,  nor  aught  he  fears 
To  be  partaker  of  her  wand'ring  woe. 
More  mUd  in  beastly  kind,^  than  that  her 
beastly  foe. 


CANTO  XT. 

To  Hnful  Bouse  of  Pride  Duess- 

a  guides  tKefoMlt-ful  Knight ; 
Where,  brother's  death  to  wreak,  SaTisjoy 

Doth  chaMenge  him  to  fight.  \ 

YOUNQ  knight  whatever,  that  dost  arms  profess. 
And  through  long  labours  huntest  after  fame, 
Beware  of  fraud,  beware  of  fickleness. 
In  choice,  and  change,  of  thy  dear-loved  dame  ; 
Lest  thou  of  her  believe  too  lightly  blame, 
And  rash  misweening  ^  do  thy  heart  remove : 
For  unto  knight  there  is  no  greater  shame 
Than  lightness  and  inconstancy  in  love : 
That  doth  this   Kedcross  Knight's    ensamplo 
plainly  prove.  i-j 

Who,  after  that  he  had  fair  Una  lorn,^" 
Through  light  misdeeming  of  her  loyalty ; 
And  false  Duesga  in  her  stead  had  borne. 
Called  Fidessa,  and  so  suppos'd  to  be ; 
Long!  with  her  travell'd ;  till  at  last  they  see 
A  goodly /tailding,  bravely  garnished ; 
The  house  of  mighty  prince  it  seem'd  to  be ; 
And  toward  it  a  broad  highway  that  led. 
All  bare  through  people's  feet  which  thither 

travelled.  ^ 

Great  troops  of  people  travell'd  thitherward, 
Both  day  and  night,  of  each  degree  and  place ; 
But  few  returned,  having  scaped  hard  ^^ 
With  baleful  beggary  or  foul  disgrace ; 
Which  ever  after  in  most  wretched  case. 
Like  loathsome  lazars.^'  by  the  hedges  lay. 
Thither  Duessa  bade  him  bend  his  pace ; 
For  she  is  weary  of  the  toilsome  way ; 
And  also  nigh  consumed  is  the  lingering  djj. 

A  stately  palace  bmlt  of  squared  brick. 
Which  cunningly  was  without  mortar  laid. 
Whose  walls  were'.high,  but  nothing  strong  nor 

thick. 
And  golden  foil's  all  over  them  display'd, 
That  purest  siy  with  brightness  they  dismay'd; 
High  lifted  up  were  many  lofty  tow'rs, 
And  goo41y  galleries  far  over  laid. 
Full  of  fair  windows  and  delightful  bow'rs ;'' 
And  on  the  top  a  dial  told  the  timely  hours. 
It  was  a  goodly  heap  for  to  behold,  O 

And  spake  the  praises  of  the  workman's  wit ; 
But  full  great  pity,  that  so  fair  a  mould 
Did  on  BO  weak  foundation  ever  sit : 
For  on  a  sandy  hUl,  that  still  did  flit  2" 
And  fall  away,  it  mounted  was  full  high. 
That  every  breath  of  heaven  shaked  it ; 

W  Destroy.  U  Will  she  or  will  she  not. 

12  Her  obedient  ass.  13  Nature. 

u  Misjudgment.  13  Deserted,  lost. 

16  Escaped  with  difficulty.  "  Lepers. 

IS  Gold  leaf.  1^  Chambers. 

20  Shift 
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And  all  the  hinder  parts,  that  few  could  spy, 
Were  ruinous  and  old,  but  painted  cunningly. 

Arrived  there,  they  passed  in  forthri^t  ;*-" 
For  still  to  all  the  gates  stood  open  wide  : 
Tet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight,? 
Call'd  Malvenfi,  who  entrance  none  denied  : 
Thence  to  the  hall,  which  was  on  every  side 
With  rich  array  and  costly  arras  dight :  ^ 
Infinite  sorts  of  people  did  abide 
There  waiting  long,  to  win  the  wished  sight 
Of  her  that  was  the  lady  of  that  palace  bright. 


By  them  they  pass,  all  gazing  on  them  round, 
And  to  the  presence^  mount;  whose  glorious 

view 
Their  frail  amazed  senses  did  confound. 
In  living  prince's  court  none  ever  knew 
Such  endless  riches,  and  so  sumptuous  shew : 
Not  Persia's  self,  the  nurse  of  pompous  pride. 
Like  ever  saw :  and  there  a  noble  crew 
Of  lords  and  ladies  stood  on  ev'ry  side,       ' 
Which  with  their  presence  fair  the  place  much 

beautified.  ^ 

High  above  all  a  cloth  of  state  was  spread. 
And  a  rich  throne,  as  bright  as  sunny  day ; 
On  which  there  sat,  most  brave  embellished 
With  royal  robes  and  gorgeotis  array, 
A  maiden  queen,  that  shone  as  Titan's  ray  ^ 
In  glist'ring  gold  and  peerless  precious  stone ; 
Yet  her  bright  blazing  beauty  did  assay' 
To  dim  the  brightness  of  her  glorious  throne. 
As  envying  herself,  that  too  exceeding  shoge : 

Exceeding  shone,  like  Phcebus'  fairest  child,^ 
That  did  presume  his  father's  fiery  wain. 
And  flaming  mouths  of  steeds  unwonted  wild, 
Thronghhighestheav'n  with  weaker  hand  to  rein; 
Proud  of  such  glory  and  advancement  vain. 
While  flashing  beams  do  daze^  his  feeble  eyen. 
He  leaves  the  welkin  '  way  most  beaten  plain, 
And,  wrapp'd  with  whirling  wheels,  inflames  the 

skien 
With  firenot  made  to  bum,  butfairlyfor  to  shine. 
So  proud  she  shined  in  her  princely  state,  ' 
liOoking  to  heav'n ;  for  earth  she  did  disdain : 
And  sitting  high ;  for  lowly  she  did  hate : 
Lo,  underneath  her  scornful  feet  was  lain 
A  dreadful  dragon  with  a  hideous  train ; '" 
And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  mirror  bright. 
Wherein  her  face  she  often  viewed  fain,^i 
And  in  her  self-lov'd  semblance  took  delight ; 
For  she  was  wondrous  fair,  as  any  living  wight. 

Of  grisly  Pluto  she  the  daughter  was. 
And  sad  Proserpina,  the  queen  of  hell ; 
Tet  did  she  think  her  peerless  worth  to  pass 
That  parentage,  with  pride  so  did  she  swell ; 
And  thund'ring  Jove,  that  high  in  heaven  doth 

dwell  ' 

And  wield  the  world,  she  claimSd  for  her  sire ; 
Or  if  that  any  else  did  Jove  excel ; 


1  Directly. 
3  Decked. 
^  Like  the  sun. 
7  Phaethon. 
9  Heavenly. 
11  With  pleasure. 


2  Entrusted. 
*  Presence-chamber. 
'  6  Attempt, 
s  Dazzle,  dim. 
10  Tail, 


For  to  the  highest  she  did  still  aspire ; 
Or,  if  aught  higher  were  than  that,  did  it  desire. 
And  proud  Luoifera  men  did  her  call,        ^ 
That  made  herself  a  queen,  and  crown'd  to  be; 
Yet  rightful  kingdom  she  had  none  at  all. 
Nor  heritage  of  native  sov'reignty ; 
But  did  usurp  with  wrong  and  tyranny 
Upon  the  sceptre  which  she  now  did  hold': 
Nor  rul'd  her  realm  with  laws,  but  policy. 
And  strong  advisement  ^  of  six  wizards  old, 
That  with  their  counsels  bad  her  kingdom  did 

uphold.  /C? 

Soon  as  the  Elfin  Knight  in  presence  came, 
And  false  Duessa,  seeming  lady  fair, 
A  gentle  usher.  Vanity  by  iiame. 
Made  room,  and  passage  for  them  did  prepare : 
So  goodly  brought  them  to  the  lowest  stair  i' 
Of  her"  high  throne  ;  where  they,  on  humble  knee 
Making  obeisance,  did  the  cause  declare 
Why  they,  were  come  her  royal  state  to  see, 
To  prove  the  wide  report  of  her  great  majesty. 
With  lofty  eyes,  half  loth  to  look  so  low,  ' 
She  thanked  them  in  her  disdainful  wise ; 
Nor  other  grace  vouchsafed  them  to  show 
Of  princess  worthy ;  scarce  them  bade  arise. 
Her  lords  and  ladies  all  this  wliile  devise 
Themselves  to  setten  forth  to  stranger's  sight : 
Some  frouncei*  their  curled  hair  in  courtly  guise; 
Some  prank  •'^  their  ruffs ;  and  others  trimly 

dight  18 
Their  gay  attire :  each  other's  greater  pride  does 

spite.  1  -^ 

Goodly  they  all  that  Knight  do  entertain, 
Kight  glad  with  him  to  have  increas'd  their  crew; 
But  to  Duess'  each  one  himself  did  paini' 
All  kindness  and  fair  courtesy  to  show ; 
For  in  that  court  whil6mi8  her  well  they  knew : 
Yet  the  stout  Faery  mongst  the  middest  crowd 
Thought  all  their  glory  vain  in  knightly  view. 
And  that  great  princess  too  exceeding  proud. 
That  to  strange  knight  no  better  countenance 
allow'd.  ;  / 

Sudden  upriseth  from  her  stately  place 

The  royal  dame,  and  for  her  coach  doth  call : 

AH  hurtle  forth ;!»  and  she,  with  princely  pace. 

As  fair  Aurora,  in  her  purple  pall. 

Out  of  the  east  the  dawning  day  doth  call, 

So  forth  she  comes ;  her  brightness  broad  doth 

blaze. 
The  heaps  of  people,  thronging  in  the  hall. 
Do  ride  each  other, '^i'  upon  her  to  gaze : 
Her  glorious  glitt'ring  light  doth  aU  men's  eyes 

amaze.  \\ 

So  forth  she  comes,  and  to  her  coach!  does  climb. 
Adorned  aU  with  gold  and  garlands  gay. 
That  seem'd  as  fresh  as  Flora  in  her  prine. 
And  strove  to  match,  in  royal  rich  array, 
Great  Juno's  golden  chair;  21  the  which,  they  say. 
The  gods  stand  gazing  on,  when  she  does  ride 

1?  ^^■"^'"''e-  "  Step.  14  Plait 

15  Adjust  ostentatiously.  16  Arrange 

10  »  'i'-.,     ..  .  ^  Of  former  days. 

"  K»5l>  forth  in  a  jostling  crowd.  ' 

21  Oh    ■  t*°^  °'''*'°  '"  ^'^^'^ ""'''  ^^^  °*'''^  ^isAt. 
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To  Jove's  high  house  through  heav'n's  brass- 
paved  way, 
Drawn  of  fair  peacocks,  that  excel  in  pride. 
And  full  of  Argus' eyes  their  tails  dispreaden  wide. 

But  this!  was  drawn  of  six  unequal  beasts,'} 
On  which  her  six  sage  councillors  did  ride, 
Taught  to  obey  their  bestial  behests, 
With  like  conditions  to  their  kinds  applied : 
Of  which  the  first,  that  aU  the  rest  did  guide, 
"Was  slu^ishj^l^ess,  the  nurse  of  sin ; 
Upon  a  slothful  ass  he  chose  to  ride, 
Array'd  in  habit  black,  and  amice  ^  thin ; 
Like  to  a  holy  monk,  the  service  to  begin. 

/1 


Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew ; 

Such  one  was  Gluttony,  the  second  of  that  crew. 

And  next  to  him  rode  lustful  Lecheiy,     f 

Upon  a  bearded  goat,  whose  rugged  hair. 

And  wholly  I'i  eyes  (the  sign  of  jealousy), 

Was  like  the  person's  self  whom  he  did  bear : 

Who  rough,  and  black,  and  filthy,  did  appear ; 

Unseemly  man  to  please  fair  lady's  eye : 

Yet  he  of  ladies  oft  was  loved  dear. 

When  fairer  faces  were  bid  standen  by : 

O  who  does  know  the  bent  of  women's  fifatasjfj 


And  in  his  hand  his  portess^  still  he  bare, 
That  much  was  worn,  but  therein  little  read ; 
Tor  of  devotion  he  had  little  care, 
Still  drown'd  in  sleep,  and  most  of  his  days  dead : 
Scarce  could  he  once  uphold  his  heavy  head, 
To  looken  whether  it  were  night  or  day. 
May  seem  the  waiu  *  was  very  ^vil  led. 
When  such  an  one  had  gtuding  of  the  way, 
That  knew  not  whether  right  he  went  or  else 
astray.  -^jp 

Prom  worldly  cares  himself  he  did  esloyne,^ 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  exercise  j 
From  every  work  he  challenged  essoyne,^ 
For  contemplation  sake  :  yet  otherwise 
His  life  he  led  in  lawless  riotise ; ' 
By  which  he  grew  to  grievous  malady : " 
For  in  his  lustless '  limbs,  through  evil  guise, 
A  shaking  fever  reign^  continually : 
Such  one  was  Idleness,  first  of  this  conwany. 

And  by  his  side  rode  loathsome  Gluttony^, 

Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  swine ; 

His  belly  was  upblown  with  luxury, 

And  eke  with  fatness  swollen  were  liis  eyne  ; 

And  like  a  crane  his  neck  was  long  and  iine. 

With  which  he  swallow'd  up  excessive  feast, 

For  want  whereof  poor  people  oft  did  pine  : 

And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast, 

He  spued  up  his  gorge,'"  that  all  did  him  detest^ 

In  gieen  vine  leaves  he  was  right  fitly  mo; 

For  other  clothes  he  could  not  wear  for  heat : 

And  on  his  head  an  ivy  garland  had. 

From  under  which  fast  trickled  down  the  sweJit: 

StUl  as  he  rode,  he  somewhat  still  did  eat, 

And  in  his  hand  did  bear  a  boozing  can,ii 

Of  which  he  supp'd  so  oft,  that  on  his'  seat 

His  drunken  corse  he  scarce  upholden  can : 

In  shape  andlif  e  more  like  a  monster  than  a  man. 

Unfit  he  was  for  any  worldly  thing,^-^ 

And  eke  unable  once  to  stir  or  go  ; 

Not  meet  to  be  of  counsel  to  a  king. 

Whose  mind  in  meat  and  drink  was  drowned  so, 

That  from  his  friend  he  seldom  knew  his  foe  ; 

Full  of  diseases  was  his  carcase  blue, 

And  a  dry  dropsy  through  his  flesh  did  flow, 

1  Luclfeiu's  car.  The  Princess  and  her  councillors 
are  the  seven  cardinal  sins,  the  principal  and  root  of 
which,  as  the  Parson  in  the  Canterbury  Talcs  has  said, 
is  Pride.    See  page  193.  2  Eobe. 

3  Bj-eviary.  '  *  Chariot. 

_     5  Withdraw;  Prench,  "floigncr." 

s  Excuse,  exoneration;  PrSiioh,  "essoinc"  or  "ex- 
oine."  '  Hiot.- 


In  a  green  gown  he  clothed  was  full  fair. 
Which  underneath  did  hide  his  filthiuess ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  burnin|;  heart  he  bare. 
Full  of  vain  follies  and  newfangleness ; 
For  he  was  false,  and  fraught  with  fickleness ; 
And  learned  had  to  love  with  secret  looks ; 
And  well  could  dance ;  and  sing  with  ruefulness; "' 
And  fortunes  teU ;  and  read  in  loving  books : 
And  thousand  other  ways,  to  bait  his  fleshly 
hooks.  ^ 

Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw. 

And  lusted  after  all  that  he  did  love ; 

Nor  would  his  looser  life  be  tied  to  law. 

But  joy'd  weak  women's  liearts  to  tempt  and 

prove. 
It  from  their  loyal  loves  he  might  them  move : 
Which  lewdness  fiU'd  him  with  reproachful  pain 
Of  that  foul  evil,  which  all  men  reprove, 
That  rots  the  marrow  and  consumes  the  brain : 
Such  one  was  Lechery,  the  third  of  all  this  train. 
And  greedy  Avarice  by  him  did  ride,     ^  ? 
Upon  a  camel  loaded  all  with  gold : 
Two  iron  coffers  hrmg  on  either  side. 
With  precious  metal  full  as  they  might  hold ; 
And  in  his  lap  a  heap  of  coin  he  told  ; 
For  of  his  wicked  pslf  his  god  he  made. 
And  unto  hell  himself  for  money  sold ; 
Accursed  usury  was  all  his  trade ; 
And  right  and  wrong  alike  in  equal  balance 

weigh'd.  ^ 

His  life  was  nigh  unto  death's  door  y-plac'd ; 
And  thread-bare  coat  and  cobbled  shoes  he  ware ; 
Nor  scarce  good  morsel  aU  his  lite  did  taste ; 
But  both  from  back  and  belly  stiU  did  spare 
To  fill  his  bags,  and  riches  to  compare : " 
Yet  child  nor  kinsman  living  had  he  none 
To  leave  them  to ;  but  thorough  daUy  care 
To  get,  and  nightly  fear  to  lose,  his  own. 
Ho  led  a  wretched  lite,  unto  himself  unknown,-    ■ 
Most  wi-etched  wight,  whom  nothing  might  suf- 
fice; 
Whose  greedy  lust  did  lack  in  greatest  store ; 
Whose  need  had  end,  but  no  end  covetise ; '' 
Whose  wealth  was  want ;  whose  plenty  made 

him  poor ; 
Who  had  enough,  yet  wished  ever  more  : 
A  vile  disease ;  and  eke  in  foot  and  hand 

8  Sickness.  9  Peeble ;  opposite  of  "  lusty." 

10  That  with  which  he  had  gorged  himself. 

11  A  drinking  can.  ' 

12  Streaky  or  groenish-white  eyes,  like  those  of  a 
wall-eyed  horse;  Shakespeare  uses  "wall-eyed"  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  13  Touchingly. 

w  Latin,  "  comparare,"  to  procure,  obtain. 
15  Hig  covetousness. 
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A  grievous  gout  tormented  him  full  sore ; 
That  *ell  he  could  not  touch!,  nor  go,  nor  stand : 
Suyh  one  was  Avarice,  thefourth  of  this  fair  band. 

'  And  next  to  him  malicious  Envy  rode 
Upon  a  ravenous  wolf,  and  still  did  chaw 
Between  his  canker'd  teeth  a  venomous  toad. 
That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  jaw ; 
But  inwardly  he  chawed  his  own  maw 
At  neighbour's  wealth,  that  made  him  ever  sad ; 
For  death  it  was,  when  any  good  he  Saw ; 
And  wept,  that  cause  of  weeping  none  he  had ; 
But  when  he  heard  Of  haim,  he  waxed  wondrous 
-^  I         glad. 

All  in  a  kirtle  of  disoolour'd  say  ^ 
He  clothed  was,  y-painted  full  of  eyes ; 
And  in  his  bosom  secretly  there  lay 
A  hateful  snake,  the  which  his  taU  upties  ^ 
In  many  folds,  and  mortal  sting  implies  :  ^ 
Still  as  he  rode,  he  gnash'd  his  teeth  to  see 
Those  heaps  of  gold  with  griple  Covetise ;  * 
And  grudgSd  at  the  great  felicity 
•^Pf  proud  Luoifera,  and  his  own  company. 

He  hated  all  good  works  and  virtuous  deeds, 
And  him  no  less  that  any  like  did  use ; 
And,  who  with  gracious  bread  the  hungry  feeds, 
His  alms  for  want  of  faith  he  doth  accuse ; 
So  ev'ry  good  to  bad,he  doth  abuse  : 
And  eke  the  verse  of  famous  poets'  wit 
He  does  backbite,  and  spiteful  poison  spues 
From  leprous  mouth  on  all  that  ever  writ : 
luch  one  vile  Envy  was,  that  fifth  in  row  ^  did  sit. 


•;  I  "And  him  beside  rides  fierce  revenging  Wrath, 
Upon  a  lion,  loth  °  for  to  be  led ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  burning  brand  he  hath, 
The  which  he  brandisheth  about  his  head : 
His  eyes  did  hurl  forth  sparkles  fiery  red, 
And  stared  stem  on  all  that  him  beheld ; 
As  ashes  pale  of  hue,  and  seeming  dead ; 
And  on  his  dagger  still  his  hand  he  held, 
Trembling  through  hasty  rage,  when  oholer  in 

*'*         himsweU'd. 

His  ruffian  raiment  all  was  stain'd  with  blood 
Which  he  had  spilt,  and  all  to  rags  y-rent;. 
Through  unadvised  rashness  waxen  Wood  ; ' 
For  of  his  hands  he  had  no  government, 
Nor  car'd  for  blood  in  his  avengement  ^ 
But  when  the  furious  fit  was  overpast, 
His  cruel  facts  '  he  often  would  repent ; 
Yet,  wilful  man,  he  never  would  forecast 
How  many  mischiefs  should  ensue  i"  his  heed- 
tp  ^         less  haste. 

FuU  many  mischiefs  follow  cruel  Wrath ; 
AbhorrBd  Bloodshed,  and  tumultuous  Strife, 
Unmanly  Murder,  and  unthrifty  Soath,^i 
Bitter  Despite,  with  Kancour's  rusty  knife  j 
And  fretting  Grief,  the  enemy  of  life : 
All  these,  and  many  evils  more,  haunt  Ire, 
The  swelling  Spleen,  and  Frenzy  raging  rife, 

1  Many-coloured  silk ;  French,  "soje." 

2  Twists  or  knots  up.  3  Co'ntains  in  the  folds. 
^  In  the  possession  of  graspingpr  tenacious  Avarice. 
5  Order.  "  Unwilling. 
1  Grown  mad,                      *  In  revenging  himself. 
9  Deeds.                              i"  Result  from. 

U  MiBchii;f.  >'  Procession,  row. 


The  shaking  Palsy,  and  Saint  Francis'  fire : 
Such  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly 
Jfc      tire.ia' 

And  after  all,  upon  the  waggon  beam, 
Eode  Satan  vrith  a  smarting  whip  in  hand,  ' 
With  which  he  forward  lash'd  the  lazy  team. 
So  oft  as  Slotlj  still  in  the  mire  did  stand. 
Huge  routs  IS  of  people  did  about  them  band," 
Shouting  for  joy ;  and  stfll  before  their  way 
A  foggy  mist  had  cover'd  all  the  land ; 
And,  underneath  their  feet,  aU  scatter'd  lay 
Dead  skulls  and  bones  of  men,  whose  life  had 
oA      gone  astray. 

So  forth  they  marcheu  in  this  goodly  sort. 
To  take  the  solace  of  the  open  air. 
And  in  fresh  flow'ring  fields  themselves  to  sport : 
Amongst  the  rest  rode  that  false  lady  fqjr. 
The  foul  Duessa,  next  unto  the  chair  ^' 
Of  proud  Lucifer",  as  one  of  the  train  : 
But  that  good  Knight  would  not  so  nigh  repair, 
Himself  estranging  from  their  joyance  vain, 
Whose  fellowship  seem'd  far  unfit  for  warlike 
swain. 


0,  having  solacSd  themselves  a  space, 
With  pleasance  of  the  breathing  fields  y-fed,^° 
They  back  returned  to  the  princely  place ; 
Where  as  an  errant  knight  in  arms  y-cled, 
And  heathenish  shield,  wherein  with  letters  red 
Was  writ  Sans  joy,  they  new  arrived  find : 
Inflam'd  with  fury  and  fierce  hardihead,^'. 
He  seem'd  inheart  to  harbour  thoughts  unkind,!^ 
.^d  nourish  bloody  vengeance  in  his  bitter  mind. 

Who,  when  the  shamed  shield  of  slain  Sansf  oy 
He  spied  with  that  same  Faery  champion's  page. 
Betraying  him  that  did  of  late  destroy 
His  eldest  brother ;  burning  all  with  rage, 
He  to  him  leapt,  and  that  same  envious  ^9  gage 
Of  victor's  glory  from  him  snatch'd  away : 
But  th'  EMnKnight,  which  ought^o  thatwai-like 

wage,  2^ 

Disdain'd  to  loose  the  meed  he  won  in  fray ; 
And,  him  encount'ring  fierce,  rescued  the  noble 
^d  prey.  , 

Therewith  they  gan  to  hurtle  ^^  greedily, 

Redoubted  battle  ready  to  darrain,23 

And  clash  their  shields,  and  shake  their  swords 

on  high, 
That  with  their  stowre  ^  they  troubled  all  the 

train: 
Till  that  great  queen,  upon  eternal  pain 
Of  high  displeasure  that  ensuen  might. 
Commanded  them  their  fury  to  refrain ; 
And,  if  that  either  to  that  shield  had  right. 
In  equal  lists  they  should  themorrownextitfight. 

'^Ah,  dearest  Dame,"  quoth  then  the  Paynim 

bold, 
"  Pardon  the  error  of  enraged  wight, 
Whom  great  grief  made  foi^et  the  reins  to  hold 
14  Gather. 


13  Crowds. 

15  Chariot. 

IS  Refreshed,  satisfied. 

17  Courage. 

19  Envy-inspiring. 

21  Prize,  reward  of  combat. 

23  Wage. 


1^  Unnatural. 
20  Owned. 
22  Rush  together, 
84  struggle. 
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Of  reason's  rule,  to  see  this  recreant  Knight 
(No  knight,  but  traitor  full  of  false  despite 
And  shameful  treason),  who  through  guile  hath 

slain 
The  prowest  ^  knight  that  ever  field  did  fight, 
Ev'n  stout  Sansfoy  (O  who  can  then  refrain?) 
"Wfiose  shield  he  bears  revers'd,  the  more  to 

heap  disdarn.  J,  -j/ 

"  And,  to  augment  the  glory  of  his  guile, 
His  dearest  love,  the  fair  Fidessa,  lo ! 
Is  there  possessed  of  the  traitor  vile ; , 
Who  reaps  the  harvest  sowen  by  his  foe, 
Sowen  in  bloody  field,  and  bought  with  woe : 
That,  brother's  hand  shall  dearly  well  requite. 
So  be,  O  Queen,  you  equal  favour  show." 
Him  little  answer'd.th'  angry  Slfin  Knight ; 
He  never  meant  with  words,  bijt  swords,  to 
plead  his  right :  ,  <p 

But  threw  his  gauntlet,  as  a  sacred  pledge 
'  TTiK  cause  in  combat  the  next  day  to  try  : 
So  be  they  parted  both,  with  hearts  on  edge 
To  be  aveng'd  each  on  his  enemy. 
That  night  they  pass  in  joy  and  jollity, 
Feasting  and  courting  both  in  bower  and  hall ; 
For  steward  was  excessive  Gluttony, 
That  of  his  plenty  poured  forth  to  all : 
■Which  done,  the  chamberlain  Sloth  did  to  rest 
them  caU.  (i  <! 

Now  when  as  darksome  Night  had  all  display'd 
Her  coal-black  curtain  over  brightest  sky ; 
The  warlike  youths,  on  dainty  couches  laid. 
Did  chase  away  sweet  sleep  from  sluggish  eye. 
To  muse  on  means  of  hoped  victory. 
But  when  as  Morpheus  had  with  leaden  mace 
Arrested  all  that  courtly  company, 
TTprose  Duessa  from  her  resting-place. 
And  to  the  Paynim's  lodging  comes  with  silent 
pace:  Y< 

Whom  broad  awake  she  iinds,  in  troublous  fit, 
Forecasting  ^  how  his  foe  he  might  annoy ; 
And  him  amoves  ^  with  speeches  seeming  fit : 
"Ah  dear  Sansjoy,  next  dearest  to  Sansfoy, 
Cause  of  my  new  grief,  cause  of  my  new  joy ; 
Joyous,  to  see  his  image  in  mine  eye. 
And  giieVd,  to  think  how  foe  did  him  destroy 
That  was  the  flower  of  grace  and  ohivaliy ; 
Lo,  his  Fidessa,  to  thy  secret  faith  I  fly." 


With  gentle  words  he  gan  her  fairly  greet, 
And  bade  say  on  the  secret  of  her  heart : 
Then,  sighing  soft ;  "  I  learn  that  little  sweet 
Oft  temper'd  is,"   quoth  she,    "  with  muchel 

smart: 
For,  since  my  breast  was  lano'd  vrith  lovely 

dart* 
Of  "  dear  Sansfoy,  I  never  joySd  hour, 
But  in  eternal  woes  my  weaker  heart 

.1  Bravest.       „   2  Contriving.  3  Incites. 

4  liove's  dart.  6  By. 

6  Trouble,  affliction.  '  Harvest,  fruit. 

8  TTnsuspecting.  •  Impostor,  deceiver. 

10  Innocent. 


Have  wasted,  loving  him  with  all  my  pow'r. 
And  for  his  sake  have  f ejt  f uU  many  a  heavy 
stowre.'  iJ'Y 

"  At  last,  when  perils  all  I  weened  past, 
And  hop'd  to  reap  the  otop  '  of  all  my  care, 
Into  new  woes  unweeting  ^  I  was  cast 
By  this  false  f aitour,'  who  unworthy  ware 
His  worthy  shield,  whom  he  with  guileful  snare 
Entrapped  slew,  and  brought  to  shameful  grave : 
Me,  silly  ^''  maid,  away  with  him  he  bare. 
And  ever  since  hath  kept  in  darksome  cave. 
For  that  I  would  not  yield  what  to  Sansfoy  I 
gave.  ^^ 

"  But  since  fair  sun  hath  spers'd^^  that.low'ring 

cloud. 
And  to  my  loathed  life  now  shows  some  light. 
Under  your  beams  I  will  me  safely  shroud  ^ 
From  dreaded  storm  of  his  disdainful  spite :  ^ 
To  you  th'  inheritance  belongs  by  right 
Of  brother's  praise,  to  you  eke  'longs  his  love. 
Let  not  his  love,  let  not  his  restless  sprite, 
Be  unreveng'd,  that  calls  to  you  above 
From  wand'ring  Stygian  shores,  where  it  doth 

endless  move."  /  o 

Thereto  said  he,  "  Fair  Dame,  be  not  dismay'd 
For  sorrows  past ;  their  grief  is  vrith  them  gone. 
Nor  yet  of  present  peril  be  afraid  : 
For  needless  fear  did  never  vantage  none ; 
And  helpless  hap"  it  boo'teth^'  not  to  moan. 
Dead  is  Sansfoy,  his  vital  pains  are  past. 
Though  grieved  ghost  for  vengeance  deep  do 

groan: 
He  lives,  that  shall  him  pay  his  duties  last, 
And  ^ilty  Elfin  blood  shajl  sacrifice  in  haste." 

"  O,  but  I  fear  the  fickle  fieaks,"  quoth  she, 
"  Of  Fortune  false,  and  odds  of  arms  in  field." 
"  Why,  Dame,"  quoth  he,  "  what  odds  can  ever 

be. 
Where  both  do  fight  alike,  to  win  or  yield  ?  " 
"  Yea,  but,"  quoth  she,  "he  bears  a  charmed 

shield, 
And  eke  enchanted  arms,  that  none  can  pierce ; 
Nor  none  can  wound  the  man  that  does  them 

wield." 
"Charm'dor.enohanted,"anSwer'dhe  then  fierce, 
"  I  no  whit  reck ;  i^  nor  you  the  like  need  to 

rehearse.  ^  i 

"  But,  fair  Fidessa,  sithens  i'  fortune's  guile, 
Or  enemy's  pow'r,  hath  now  captived  you. 
Return  from  whence  ye  came,  and  rest  a  whilcj 
Till  morrow  next,  that  I  the  Elf  subdue. 
And  with  Sansfoy's  dead  dowry  you  endue." 
"  Ay  me,  that  is  a  double  death,"  she  said, 
' '  With  proud  foe's  sight  my  sorrow  to  renew : 
Wherever  yet  I  be,  my  secret  aid 
Shall  foUow  you."    So,  passing  forth,  she  him 
ohey'd. 

u  Dispersed,  scattered. 

is;shclter.  is  Wrath. 

14  rortune  that  cannot  be  remedied, 

15  Arailetli,  IS  Care  not  a  jot. 
W-^lnce. 
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CAIiTTO  V. 

ThefaWhful  Knight  in  equal  field 
Subdues  Ivis  faithless  foe  ; 

Whom  false  Duessa  saves,  and  for 
Sis  cure  to  3dl  does  go. 


The  noHe  heart  that  harbours  virtuous  thought, 
And  is  with  child  of  glorious  great  intent, 
Can  never  rest  until  it  forth  have  brought 
Th'  eternal  brood  of  glory  excellent. 
Such  restless  passion  did  all  night  torment 
The  flaming  courage  of  that  Faery  Knight, 
Devising  how  that  doughty  tournament 
With  greatest  honour  he  achieven  might : 
Still  did  he  wake,  and  still  did  watch  for  dawn- 
ing light.      /fj^ 
At  last  the  golden  oriental  gate 
Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  fair ; 
And  Phoebus,  fresh  as  bridegroom  to  his  mate, 
Came  dancing  forth,  shaking  his  dewy  hair. 
And  hnrl'd  his  gUst'ring  beams  through  gloomy 

air. 
Which  when  the  wakeful  Elf  perceiv'd,  straight- 
way 
He  started  up,  and  did  himself  prepare 
In  sunbright  arms,  and  battailous  ^  array  ; 
For  with  that  Pagan  proijd  he  combat  will  that 

day.  3     • 

And  forth  he  comes  into  the  common  hall ; 
Where  early  wait  him  many  a  gazing  eye, 
To  weet "  what  end  to  stranger  knights  may  fall. 
There  many  minstrels  maken  melody, 
To  drive  away  the  duU  melancholy ; 
And  many  bards,  that  to  the  trembling  chord 
Can  tune  their  timely  voices  cunningly ;  ^ 
And  many  chroniclers,  that  can  record 
Old  loves,  and  wars  for  ladies  done  by  many  a 

lord.  U 

Soon  after  comes  the  cruel  Saracen, 
In  woven  mail  all  armed  warily ;  * 
And  sternly  looks  at  him,  who  not  a  pin 
Does  care  for  look  of  living  creature's  eye. 
They  bring  them  wines  of  Greece  and  Araby, 
And  dainty  spices  fetoh'd  from  farthest  Ind, 
To  kindle  heat  of  courage  privily ;_ 
And  in  the  wine  a  solemn  oath  they  bind 
T'  observe  the  sacred  laws  of  arms  that  are 
assign'd.  ^ 

At  last  forth  comes  thattar  renowned  queen. 

With  royal  pomp  and  princely  majesty 

She  is  y-brought  unto  a  jialed  green," 

And  plaoBd  under  stately  canopy, 

The  warlike  feats  of  both  those  knights  to  see. 

On  th'  other  side,  in  all  men's  open  view, 

Duessa  placed  is,  and  on  a  tree 

Sansf  oy  his  shield  is  hang'd,  with  bloody  hue : 

Both  those  the  laurel  garlands  to  the  victor  due. 


A  shrilling  trumpet  smmded  from  on  high. 
And  unto  battle  bade  themselves  address  : 

1  Martial.  2  Know. 

3  Skilfully. 

4  Carefully.  '  5  A  lawn  fencecl  around. 

6  Brandish,  move  swiftly ;  the  idea  is  taken  from  the 
motion  in  mahing  the  sign  of  tlte  gvosi. 


Their  shining  shields  about  their  wrists  they  tie, 
And  burning  blades  about  their  heads  do  bless,« 
The  instruments  of  wrath  and  heaviness : 
With  greedy  force  each  other  doth  assail. 
And  strike  so  fiercely,  that  they  do  impress' 
Deep  dinted  furrows  in  the  batter'd  mail : 
The  iron  walls  to  ward  their  blows  are  weak  and 

frail.  *] 

The  Saracen  was  stout  and  wondrous  strong, 
And  heaped  blows  like  iron  hammers  great ; 
For  after  blood  and  vengeance  he  did  long. 
The  Knight  was  fierce,  and  full  of  youthly  heat. 
And  doubled   strokes  like  dreaded  thunder's 

threat : 
For  all  for  praise  and  honour  did  he  fight. 
Both,  stricken,  strike ;  and  beaten,  both  do  beat ; 
That  from  their  shields  forth  flieth  fiery  light, 
And  helmets,  hewen  dee^,  show  marks  of  cither's 

might.  IJ 

So  th'  one  for  wrong,  the  other  strives  for  right : 
As  when  a  griffin,  seized  of  ^  his  prey, 
A  dragon  fierce  encounters  in  his  flight. 
Through  widest  air  making  his  idle  way, 
That  would  his  rightful  ravin  »  rend  away  : 
With  hideous  horror  both  together  smite, 
And  souseW  so  sore,  that  they  the  heaVus  affray: 
The  wise  soothsayer,  seeing  so  sad  sight, 
Th'  amazed  vulgar  teUs  of  vears  and  mortal  fight. 
So  th'  one  for  wrong,  the  other  strives  for  right ; 
And  each  to  deadly  shame  would  drive  his  foe : 
The  cruel  steel  so  greedily  doth  bite 
In  tender  fiesh,  tliat  streams  of  blood  down  flow  ; 
With  which  the  arms,  that  erst^^  so  bright  did 

show. 
Into  a  pure  vermilion  now  are  dy'd. 
Great  ruth  '^  in  all  the  gazers'  hearts  did  grow, 
Seeing  the  gored  wounds  to  gape  so  wide. 
That  victory  they  dare  not  wish  to  either  side. 

At  last  the  Paynim  chanc'd  to  cast  his  eye. 
His  sudden  eye,  flaming  with  wrathful  fire. 
Upon  his  brother's  shield,  which  hung  thereby: 
Therewith  redoubled  was  his  raging  ire. 
And  said ;  "  Ah !  wretched  son  of  woeful  sire. 
Dost  thou  sit  wailing  by  black  Stygian  Lake, 
Whilst  here  thy  shield  is  hang'd  for  victor's 

hire?i3 
And,  sluggish  german,"  do  thy  forces  slake 
To  after-send  his  foe,  that  him  may  overtake  ? 
"  Go,  caitiff  Elf,  him  quickly  overtake, 
And  soon  redeem  from  his  long-wand'ring  woe  : 
Go,  guilty  ghost,  to  him  my  message  make. 
That  Ibis  shield  have  quif-^  from  dying  f  oe. " 
Therewith  upon  his  crest  he  struck  him  so. 
That  twice  he  reeled,  ready  twice  to  fall : 
End  of  the  doubtful  battle  deemed  tho  '^ 
The  lookers  on ;  and  loud  to  him  gan  call 
The  false  Duessa,  "  Thine  the  shield,  and  I,  and 

all!"  .-^ 

Soon  as  the  Faery  heard  his  lady  speak, 
Out  of  his  Bwowning^'  dream  he  gan  awake ; 

7  Imprint.  8  Which  has  seized. 

9  Prey.  10  Dash  against  each  other. 

11  Before.  12  pity.  13  Reward. 

w  Kinsman, brother.  15  Rescued.' 

16  Then.  17  Fainting. 
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And  quick'ning  faith,  that  erst  was  waxen  weak, 
The  creeping  deadly  cold  away  did  shake  : 
Then  mov'd  with  wrath,  and  shame,  and  lady's 

sake. 
Of  all  at  once  he  cast  ^  aveng'd  to  be,         > 
And  with  exceeding  fury  at  him  Btrake,^ 
That  forced  him  to  stoop  upon  his  knee : 
Had  he  not  stooped  so,  he  should  have  cloven 

be.s  ^7, 

And  to  him  said ;  "60  now,  proud  miscreant,* 
Thyself  .thy  message  do  to  german  dear ; 
Alone  he,  wand'ring,  thee  too  long  doth  want : 
Go,  say,  his  foe  thy  shield  with  his  doth  hear." 
Therewith  his  heavy  hand  he  high  gan  rear. 
Him  to  have  slain;  when  lo!  a  darksome  cloud 
Upon  him  fell ;  he  nowhere  doth  appear. 
But  vanish'd  is.    The  Elf  him  caUs  aloud. 
But  answer  none  receives;  the  darkness  him 
does  shroud.  f  A 

In  haste  Duessa  from  her  place  arose, 
And  to  him  running  said ;  "  O  prowest "  Knight 
That  ever  lady  to  her  love  did  choose, 
Let  now  abate  the  terror  of  your  might. 
And  quench  the  flame  of  furious  despite 
And  bloody  vengeance  :  lo  !  th'  infernal  Pow'rs, 
Cov'ring  your  foe  with  cloud  of  deadly  night, 
Have  borne  him  hence  to  Pluto's  baleful  bow'rs : 
The  conquest  yours;  I  yours;  the  shield  and 
glory  yours ! "  kK 

Not  all  so  satisfied,  with  greedy  eye 
He  sought  all  round  about,  his  tliirsty  blade 
To  bathe  in  blood  of  faithless  enemy. 
Who  all  that  while  lay  hid  in  secret  shade : 
He  stands  amazed  how  he  thence  should  fade. 
At  last  the  trumpets  triumph  sound  on  high ; 
And  running  heralds  humble  homage  made, 
Greeting  him  goodly  with  new  victory ; 
And  to  him  brought  the  shield,  the  cause  of 
enmity.  / 

Wherewith  he  goeth  to  that  sovereign  queen. 
And,  falling  her  before  on  lowly  knee, 
To  her  makes  present  of  his  service  seen : 
Which  she  accepts  with  thanks  and  goodly  gree," 
Greatly  advancing''  his  gay  chivalry  : 
So  marcheth  home,  and  by  her  takes^he  Knight, 
Whom  all  the  people  follow  with  great  glee. 
Shouting,  and  clai^ping  all  their  hands  on  height,^ 
That  all  the  air  it  fiUs,  and  flies  to  heajren  briglit. 

Home  is  he  brought,  and  laid  in  sumptuous  bed: 

Where  many  skilful  leeches  him  abide  * 

To  salve  his  hurts,  that  yet  still  freshly  bled. 

In  wine  and  oU  they  wash  his  woundes  wide. 

And  softly  gan  embalm '"  on  every  side. 

And  all  the  while  most  heav'nly  melody 

About  the  bed  sweet  music  did  divide,^^ 

Him  to  beguile  of  grief  and  agony. 

And  aU  the  while  Duessa  wept  fuU  bitterly. 


1  Resolved. 

2  Struck.  . 
*  Misbeliever,  infidel. 
6  pavour. 
8  High. 

10  Dress  with  balm. 

12  Ignorant, 

13  In  the  $ame  condition  in  which  she  had  left  him. 


3  Been. 
5  Bravest,. 
^  Extolling, 
9  Await,  attend, 
11  Distribute,  diffuse. 


As  when  a  weary  traveller,  that  strays  "^  V 

By  muddy  shore  of  broad  sev'n-mouthed  Nile, 

Unweetingi^  of  the  perilous  wand'ring  ways. 

Doth  meet  a  cruel  crafty  crocodile. 

Which,  in  false  grief  hiding  his  harmful  guile. 

Doth  weep  full  sore,  and  sheddeth  tender  tears ; 

The  foolish  man,  that  pities  all  the  while 

His  mournful  plight,  is  swallow'd  up  unwares ; 

Forgetful  of  his  own,  that  minds  another's  cares. 

So  wept  Duessa  until  eventide,      I't 

That  shining  lamps  in  Jove's  high  house  were 

light: 
Then  forth  she  rose,  nor  longer  would  abide ; 
But  comes  unto  the  place  where  th'  heathen 

knight 
In  slumb'ring  swoon,  nigh  void  of  vital  sprite. 
Lay  cover'd  with  enchanted  cloud  all  day ; 
Whom  when  she  found  as  she  him  left  in  plight," 
To  wail  his  woeful  case  she  would  not  stay, 
But  to  the  eastern  coast  of  heav'n  makes  speedy 

way :  "Tj^ 

Where  grisly  Night,  with  visage  deadly  sad. 
That  Phoebus'  cheerful  face  durst  never  view. 
And  in  a  foul  black  pitchy  mantle  clad, 
She  finds  forth  coming  from  her  darksome  mew,l* 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hue. 
Before  the  door  her  iron  chariot  stood. 
Already  harnessed  for  joilmey  new, 
And  coal-black  steeds  y-bom  of  hellish  brood. 
That  on  their  rusty  bits  did  champ  as  they  were 

wood.i'  2^  I" 

Who  when  she  saw  Duessa,  sunny  bright, 
Adorn'd  with  gold  and  jewels  shining  clear. 
She  greatly  grew  amazed  at  the  sight. 
And  th'  unacquainted  1'  light  began  to  fear 
(For  never  did  such  brightness  there  appear ); 
And  would  have  back  retired  to  her  cave, 
Until  the  witch's  speech  she  gan  to  hear. 
Saying ; ' '  Yet,  O  thou  dreaded  Dame,  I  crave 
Abide,  tUl  I  have  told  the  message  which  I 

have."  "^Xr- 

She  stay'd ;  and  forth  Duessa  gan  proceed  : 
"  O  thou,  most  ancient  grandmother  of  all. 
More  old  than  Jove,  whom  thou  at  first  didst 

b^reed. 
Or  that  great  house  of  gods  celestial ; 
Which  wast  begot  in  Dsemogorgon's  haU, 
And  saw'st  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade ;'' 
Why  suff'redst  thou  thy  nephews  i^  dear  to  faU 
With  Elfin  sword,  most  shamefully. betray 'd? 
Lo,  where  the  stout  Sansjoy  doth  sleep  in  deadly 

shade !  ^  '^ 

"  And,  ViiTn  before,  I  saw  with  bitter  eyes 
The  bold  Sansf  oy  shrink  underneath  his  spear ; 
And  now  the  prey  of  fowls  in  field  he  lies. 
Nor  wail'd  of  friends,  nor  laid  on  groaning  bier. 
That  whilom  "  was  to  me  too  dearly  dear. 
O !  what  of  gods  then  boots  it  to  be  bom, 
If  old  Aveugle's  ?"  sons  so  evil  hear  ?  21 

1*  Cave  or  den,  in  which  she  immured  herself. 

16  Mad,  10  Unfamiliar.        W  Bre  it  was  made. 

18  Descendants,  grandchildren  ;  Latin,  "  nepos."  w..^_ 

19  Once,  20  The  Blind  One ;  a  name  for  Night. 
21  A  literal  rendering  of  the  classical  phrases,  Ka.Ka% 

aKOwai,  and  "  male  audire,"  to  be  contemned  or  in 
evil  repute,  to  hear  or  have  evil  things  spoken  of  one. 
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Or  who  shall  not  great  NightB's  children  scorn, 
When  two  of  three  her  nephews  are  so  foul  for- 
lorn? -nA 

"Up,  then ;  up,  dreary  Dame,  of  darkness  queen  J 
Go  gather  up  the  reliques  of  thy  race ; 
Or  else  go  them  avenge ;  and  let  be  seen 
That  dreaded  Night  in  brightest  day  hath  place. 
And  can  the  children  of  fair  Light  deface."  ' 
Her  feeling  speeches  some  compassion  moVd 
In  heart,  and  change  in  that  great  mother's  face ; 
Yet  pity  in  her  heart  was  never  prov'd 
Till  then ;  for  evermore  she  hated,  nevetlov'd : 

And  said,  "  Dear  daughter,  rightly  may  1  rue^ 
The  fall  of  famous  children  born  of  me. 
And  good  successes  which  their  foes  ensue :' 
Bat  who  can  turn  the  stream  of  destiny. 
Or  break  the  chain  of  strong  necessity, 
Which  fast  is  tied  to  Jove's  eternal  seat? 
The  sons  of  Day, he  favoureth,  I  see. 
And  by  my  ruins  thinks  to  make  them  great : 
To  make  one  great  by  others'  loss  is  I194  escheat.^ 


"  Yet  shall  they  not  escape  so  freely  all ; 
For  some  shall  pay  the  price  of  others'  guilt : 
And  he,  the  man  that  made  Sansf oy  to  fall, 
Shall  with  his  own  blood  price^  that  he  hath  spilt. 
But  what  art  thou,  that  tell'st  of  nephews  kilt  ?"  ^ 
"  I,  that  do  seem  not  I,  Duessa  am," 
Quoth  she,  "  however  now,  in  garments  gilt 
And  gorgeous  gold  array'd,  I  to  thee  came ; 
Duessa  I,  the  daughter  of  Deceit  and  Shapie." 

Then,  bowing  down  her  aged  back,  she  Mst 
The  wicked  witch,  saying ;  "In  that  fair  face 
The  false  resemblance  of  Deceit,  I  wist, 
Did  closely  lurk ;  yet  so  true-seeming  grace 
It  carried,  that  I  scarce  in  darksome  place 
Could  it  discern ;  though  I  the  mother  be 
Of  Falsehood,  and  root  of  Duessa's  race. 
O  welcome,  child,  whom  I  have  long'd  to  see. 
And  now  have  seen  unwares!    Lo,  now  I  go 
with  thee."  •^<, 

Then  to  her  iron  waggon  she  betakes, 

And  with  her  bears  the  foul  well-f avour'd  witch : 

Through  mirksome  '  air  her  ready  way  she  makes. 

Her  twyf  old  ^  team  (of  which  two  black  as  pitch, 

And  two  were  "brown,  yet  each  to  each  unUch  '), 

Did  softly  swim  away,  nor  ever  stamp 

Unless  she  chanc'd  their  stubborn  mouths  to 

twitch ; 
Then,  foaming  tar,  their  bridles 'they  would 

champ, 
And  trampling  the  fine  element  would  fiercely 


ramp.' 


u«^« 


So  well  they  sped,  that  they  be  xam&  at  length 
Unto  the  place  where  as  the  Paynim  lay, 
Devoid  of  outward  sense  and  native  strength, 
Cover'd  with  chaimgd  cloud  from  view  of  day 
And  sight  of  men,  siuce  his  late  luckless  fray. 
His  cruel  wounds,  with  oruddy  '^bloodcongeal'd, 
They  binden  iip  so  wisely  as  they  may. 


1  Destroy. 
a  Attend. 

6  PurchaBe,  atone. 

7  Darksome,  murky. 

0  Unlike.  w  Leap, 


s  Lament. 
*  Forfeit. 
6  Blain. 

8  Double,  twofold, 
u  Ourdled  or  clotted. 


And  handle  softly,  till  they  can  be  heal'd : 

So  lay  him  in  her  chariot,  close  in  night  con- 

oeal'd,  -2Q 

And,  all  the  while  she  stood  upon  the  ground. 
The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  cease  to  bay ; 
As  giving  warning  of  th'  unwonted  sound 
With  which  her  iron  wheels  did  them  affray,^ 
And  her  dark  grisly  look  them  much  dismay. 
The  messenger  of  death,  the  ghastly  owl, 
With  dreary  shrieks  did  also  her  bewray  ; 
And  hungry  wolves  continually  did  howl 
At  her  abhorred  face,  so  fijthy  and  so  foul. 

Thence,  turning  back  in  silence,  soft  they  stole. 
And  brought  the  heavy  corse  with  easy  pace 
To  yawning  gulf  of  deep  Avernus'  hole : 
By  that  same  hole  an  entrance,  dark  and  base,^' 
With  smoke  and  sulphur  hiding  all  the  place. 
Descends  to  hell :  there  creature  never  pass'd 
That  back  returned  without  heavenly  grace  ; 
But  dreadful  Furies,  which  their  chains  have 

brast," 
And  damned  sprites  sent  forth  to  make  iU  men 

aghast.^'  \l^ 

By  that  same  way  the  direful  da&es  do  drive 
Their  mournful  chariot,  fill'd  with  rusty  blood, 
And  down  to  Pluto's  house  are  come  belive ;  ■"' 
Which  passing  through,  on  every  side  them  stood 
The  trembUng  ghosts  with  sad  amazed  mood, 
Chatt'ring  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes ;  and  all  the  hellish  brood 
Of  fiends  infernal  flock'd  on  ev'ry  side. 
To  gaze  on  earthly  wight  that  with  the  Night 

durst  ride.  ., 

They  pass  the  bitter  waves  of  Acheron, 
Where  many  souls  sit  wailing  woefully ; 
And  come  to  fiery  flood  of  Phlegethon, 
Where  as  the  damned  ghosts  iu  torments  fry, 
And  with  sharp  shrilling  shrieks  do  bootless  ^' 

cry. 
Cursing  high  Jove,  the  which  them  thither  sent. 
The  house  of  endless  Fain  is  built  thereby, 
In  which  ten  thousand  sorts  of  punishment 
The  cursed  creatures  do  gtemally  torment. 


Before  the  threshold  dreadml  Cerberus 
His  three  deformed  heads  did  lay  along, 
Curled  with  thousand  adders  venomous ; 
And  UUed^'  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tongue ; 
At  them  he  gan  to  rear  his  bristles  strong. 
And  felly  gnarr,!^  until  Day's  enemy  ^ 
Did  him  appease ;  then  down  his  tail  he  hung, 
And  suffer'd  them  to  passen  quietly : 
For  she  in  heU  and  heav'njtSid  power  equally. 


There  was  Ixion  tumgd  offar^heel. 
For  daring  tempt  the  queen  of  heaven  to  sin ; 
And  Sisyphus  a  huge  round  stone  did  reel 
Against  a  hiU,  nor  might  from  labour  lin  ;2l 
There  thirsty  Tantalus  hung  by  the  chin ; 
And  Tityus  fed  a  vulture  on  his  maw ; 
Typhceus'  joints  were  stretched  on  a  gin  j^" 


12  Terriff. 

16  Afraid. 

17  Uselessly. 
19  Snarl. 

21  Desist,  rest. 


13  Low. 


14  Burst. 
16  Quickly. 
18  LoUea. 
so  Night. 
22  Back. 
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Theseus  coudemii'd  to  endless  sloth  by  law  ; 
And  fifty  sisters  water  in  leak  ^  vessels  draw,-,  . 
They  all,  beholding  worldly  wights  in  plaoe,^ 
Leave  off  their  work,  unmindful  of  their  smart, 
To  gaze  on  them ;  who  forth  by  them  do  pace, 
Till  they  be  come  unto  the  farthest  part ; 
Wliere  was  a  cave  y-wrgught  by  wondrous  mH;, 
Deep,  dark,  uneasy,  doleful,  comfortless, 
In  which  sad  ^Bculapius  far  apart 
Imprison'd  was'  in  chftins  remediless, 
For  that  Hippolytus'  rent  corse  he  did  redress.' 
Hippolytus  a  jolly  huntsman  was,         ^  ' 
That  wont  in  chariot  chase  the  foaming  boar : 
He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass ; 
But  ladies'  love,  as  loss  of  time,  forbore : 
His  wanton  stepdame  ^  lovgd  him  the  more ; 
But,  when  she  saw  her  offer'd  sweets  refus'd. 
Her  love  she  tum'd  to  hate,  and  him  before 
His.father  fierce  of  treason  false  accua'd. 
And  with  her  jealous  terms  his  open  ears  abus'd ; 
Who,  all  in  rage,  Ms  sea-god  sire  °  besought  ^ 
Some  cursed  vengeance  on  his  son  to  cast ; 
From  surging  gulf  two  monsters  straight  were 

brought, 
With  dread  whereof  his  chasing  steeds  aghast 
Both  chariot  swift  and  huntsman  overcast. 
His  goodly  corse,  on  ragged  cliffs  y-rent,^ 
Was  quite  dismember'd,  and  his  members  chaste 
Soatter'd  on  every  mountain  as  he  went, 
That  of  Hippolytus  was  left  no  moniment.''    „, 
His  cruel  stepdame,  seeing  what  was  done. 
Her  wicked  days  with  wretched  knife  did  end, 
In  death  avowing  th'  innocence  of  her  son. 
Which  hearing,  his  rash  sire  began  to  rend 
His  hair,  and  hasty  tongue  that  did  offend  : 
Then,  gath'ring  up  the  reUques  of  his  smart,^ 
By  Dian's  means  who  was  Hippoljrt's  friend, 
Them  brought  to  .Ssculape,  that  by  hia  art 
Did  heal  them  all  again,  and  joined  every  part. 
Such  wondrous  science  in  man's  wit  to  reign  *T^ 
When  Jove  advis'd,'  that  could  the  dead  revive, 
And  fates  expired  could  renew  again. 
Of  endless  life  he  might  him  not  deprive ; 
But  unto  hell  did  thrust  him  down  alive, 
With  flashing  thunderbolt  y-wounded  sore : 
Where,  long  remaining,  he  did  always  strive 
Himself  with  salves  to  health  for  to  restore. 
And  slake  the  heav'nly  fire  that  raged  evermore. 
There  Bncient  Night  arriving,  did  alight    "■/  / 
From  her  nigh-weary  wain,  and  in  her  arms 
To  .SlsculapiiiB  brought  the  wounded  knight ; 
Whom  having  softly  disarra/d  of  arms. 
Then  gan  to  him  discover  all  his  harms, 
Beseechiiig  him  with  prayer,  and  with  praise, 
If  either  salves,  or  oils,  or  herbs,  or  charms, 
A  f orddne^"  wight  from  door  of  death  might  raise. 
He  would  at  her  request  prolong  her  nephew's  ^^ 

days. 

I  Iieaky :  the  Sanaldes  are  meant, 
s  Present;.  3  Restore. 

*  Phsedra,  whom  Theseus  had  married ;  Hippolytus 
was  his  son  by  Hippolyta,  Queen  of  the  Amazons, 

5  .aigeus  ;  or  Poseidon. 

6  Torn ;  he  was  dragged  along  the  ground  by  his  own 
horses  till  he  died.  '  Memorial,  trace, 

8  The  remains  o£  his  son— the  relics  of  his  anguish. 


"Ah  Dame,"  quoth  he,   "thou  temptest  me 

in  vain 
To  dare  the  thing,  which  daily  yet  I  rue  j 
And  the  old  cause  of  my  continued  pain 
With  like  attempt  to  like  end  to  renew. 
Is  not  enough,  that,  thrust  from  heaven  due,  12 
Here  endless  penance  for  one  fault  I  pay ; 
But  that  redoubled  crime  with  vengeance  new 
Thou  biddestme  to  eke?^^  can  Kight  defray" 
The  wrath  of  thund'ring  Jove,  that  rules  both 

Night  and  Day  J"  1 

"  Not    BO,"    quoth    she ;   "  but,    since  thSit 

heaven's  king 
From  hope  of  heav'n  hath  thee  excluded  quite, 
Why  f earest  thou,  that  canst  not  hope  for  thing  ? 
And  fearest  not  thd.t  more  thee  hurten  might, 
Now  in  the  poWer  of  everlasting  Night? 
Go  to,  theA,  O  thou  far  renowned  son 
Of  great' Apollo!  show  thy  famous  might 
In  medicine,  that  else  ^'  hath  to  thee  won 
Great  pains,  and  greater  praise,  both  never  to 

be  dohe." 

Her  words  prevail'd :  and  then  the  learned 

leech  ^8 
His  cunning  hand  gan  to  his  wounds  to  lay. 
And  all  things  else,  the  which  his  art  did  teach : 
Which  having  seen,  from  thence  arose  away 
The  Mother  of  dread  darkness,  and  let  stay 
Aveuglp's  son  there  in  the  leech's  cure ; '' 
And,  baekijetuming,  took  her  wonted  way 
To  run  her  timely  race,  whilst  Phoebus  pure 
In  western  waves  his  weary  waggon  did  reoure.^' 

The  false  Duessa,  leaving  noyous  ^'  Night,     ' 
Eeturn'd  to  stately  palace  of  Dame  Pride :  " 
Where  when  she  came,  'she  found  the  Faery 

Enight       ' 
Departed  thence ;  although  (his  woundSs  wide 
Not  throughly  heal'd)  imready  were  to  ride. 
Good  cause  he  had  to  hasten  thence  away ; 
For  on  a  day  his  w'ary  Dwarf  had  spied 
Where,  in  a  dungeon  deep,  huge  numbers  lay 
Of  caitive^"  wretched  thralls,  that  wailed  night 

and  day  ;-r  \^  (, 

A  rueful  sight  as  could  be  seen  with  eye  j — 
Of  whom  he  learned  had  in  secret  wise 
The  hidden  cause  of  their  captivity ; 
How,  mortgaging  their  lives  to  Covetise, 
Through  wasteful  pride  and  wanton  riotise. 
They  were,  by  law  of  that  proud  tyranness, 
ProvoVd  with  Wrath  and  Envy's  false  surmise, 
Condemned  to^hat  dungeon  merciless, 
Where  they  slipuld  live  in  woe,  and  die  in 
vrretchedness.  U  "7 

There  was  that  great  proud  king  of  Babylon,    , 
That  would  compel  aU  nations  to  adore, 
And  bim  as  oiJy  God  to  caU  upon ; 
Tin,  through  celestial  doom^i  thrown  out  of  door, 

9  Perceived, 

10  Buined,  undone.  -  U  Grandson's. 
12  Where,  as  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  an  immortal,  he 

had  a  right  to  dwell.  13  Augment,  add  to. 

1*  Satisfy.  15  Already,  in  other  cases. 

18  Surgeon.  17  Care. 

18  Recover  from  fatigue.  w  Baleful,  noisome. 

20  Captive.  21  Judgment. 


^Ix- 


^IS 


'W 
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Into  an  ox  he  was  transform'd  of  yore. 
There  also  was  king  Croesus,  that  enhanc'd^ 
His  heart  too  high,  through  his  great  riches' 

store ; 
And  proud  Antiochus,  the  which  advano'd 
His  cursed  hand  'gainst  God,  and  on  his  altars 

dimc'd.2     jiY 

And,  them  long  time  before,  great  Nimrod  was, 
That  first  the  world  with  sword  and  fire  war- 
ray 'd;' 
And  after  him  old  Kinus  far  did  pass 
In  princely  pomp,  of  all  the  world  obey'd. 
There  also  was  that  mighty  monarch  *  laid 
Low  under  all,  yet  above  all  in  pride, 
That  name  of  native  sire  did  foul  upbraid. 
And  would  as  Ammon's  son  be  magnified ; 
Till,  acorn'd  of  God  and  man,  a  shameful  death 
he  died.  U-  ^ 

All  these  together  in  one  heap  were  thrown, 
Like  carcases  of  beasts  in  butcher's  stall. 
And  in  another  corner  wide  were  strowu 
The  Antique  ruins  of  the  Bomans'  fall : 
Great  Eomulus,  the  grandsire  of  them  all ; 
Proud  Tarquin ;  and  too  Idrdly  Lentulus ; 
Stout  Scipio ;,and  stubborn  Hannibal ; 
Ambitious  Sylla ;  and  stern  Marius ; 
High  Caesar;  great  Pompfiy;  and  fierce  Anto- 
nius.  Hi^ 

Amongst  these  mighty  men  were  women  mix'd. 
Proud  women,  vain,  forgetful  of  their  yoke  i" 
The  bold  Semiramis,  whose  sides,  tranafix'd 
With  son's  own  blade,  her  foul  reproaches  spoke : 
Fair  Sthenobcea,^  that  herself  did  choke 
With  witful  cord,  for  wanting  of  her  will ; 
High-minded  Cleopatra,  that  with  stroke 
Of  aspe's  sting  herself  did  stoutly  kill : 
And  thousands  more  the  like,  that  did  that 
dungeon  fill.       ^  i 

Besides  the  endless  routs'  of  wretched  thralls^ 
Which  thither  were  assembled,  day  by  day, 
From  all  the  world,  after  their  woeful  falls 
Through  wicked  pride,  and  wasted  wealth's  de- 
cay, t^ 
But  most,  of  all  which  in  that  dungeon  lay, 
Pell  from  high  princes'  courts,  or  ladies  bow'rs; 
Where  they  in  idle  poml?,  or  wanton  play. 
Consumed  had  their  goods  and  thriftless  hours. 
And  lastly  thrown  themselves  into  these  heavy 
stowres."  V'J 

Whose  case  when  as  the  careful  Dwarf  haitold. 
And  made  ensample  of  their  mournful  sight 
Unto  his  master,  he  no  longer  wo'ld 
There  dwell  in  peril  of  like  painful  plight. 
But  early  rose ;  and,  ere  that  dawning  light 
Discover'd  had  the  world  to  heaven  wide, 
He  by  a  privy  postern  took  his  flight, 

1  Lifted  up. 

2  See  their  "Tragedies,"  as  recited  by  Chaucer  in 
the  Monli's  Tale,  pages  168  ei  seqj. 

3  Harassed  with  war. 

*  Alexander  .the  G-reat. 

B  Their  natural  subjection  to  men,  or  to  the  re- 
straints and  honour  of  their  sex. 

6  Wife  of  Prtotus,  kingof  Argos,  to  whose  protection 
Bellerophon  fled  after  he  had  slain  the  Corinthian 
Bellerus,    Sthenoboesi,  otherwise  called  Antea,Tiiade 


That  of  no  envious  eyes  he  might  be  spied: 
For  doubtless  deatjLeasued  if  any  him  descried. 

Scarce  could  he  fooKng  find  in  that  foul  way. 
For  many  corses,  like  a  great  lay-stall, ^o 
Of  murder'd  men,  which  therein  strowed  lay 
Without  remorse  or  decent  funeral ; 
Which,  all  through  that  great  Princess  Pride, 

did  fall, 
And  came  to  shameful,  end :  and  them  beside, 
Forth  riding  underneath  the  castle  wall, 
A  dunghill  of  dead  carcases  he  spied : 
The  dreadful  spectacle  of  that  sad  House  of 

Pride. 


CANTO  VI. 

From  lawless  lust  by  wondrous  graca 

Fa/ir  Una  is  rdeast ; 
Whom  salvage  Tiation  does  adore. 

And  learns  her  wise  behest. 

As  when  a  ship,  that  flies  fair  under  sail, 

A  hidden  rock  escaped  hath  unwares. 

That  lay  in  wait  her  wreck  for  to  bewail ; 

The  mariner  yet  half  amazed  stares 

At  peril  past,  and  yet  in  doubt  not  dares 

To  joy  at  his  foolhappy  oversight :  '^ 

So  doubly  is  distress'd,  'twixt  joy  and  cares. 

The  dreadless  courage  of  this  Elfin  Knight, 

Having  escap'd  so  sad  ensamples  in  his  sight. 

Yet  sad  he  was,  that  his  too  hasty  speed 
The  fair  Duess'  had  forc'd  him  leave  behind ; 
And  yet  more  sad,  that  Una,  his  dear  dread,^^ 
Her  truth  had  stain'd  vrith  treason  so  unkind ; 
Yet  crime  in  her  could  never  creature  find ; 
But  for  his  love,  and  for  her  own  self  sake, 
She  wander'd  had  from  one  to  other  lud. 
Him  for  to  seek,  nor  ever  would  forsake; 
Till  her  unwares  the  fierce  Sansloy  did  overtake ; 

Who,  after  Archimagq's  foul  defeat. 
Led  her  away  into  a  forest  wild ; 
And,  turning  wrathfiU  fire  to  lustful'heat. 
With  beastly  sin  thought  her  to  have  defil'd. 
And  made  the  vassal  of  his  pleasures  vild.^^ 
Yet  first  he  cast  by  treaty,  and  by  ti^ains,^* 
Her  to  persuade  that  stubborn  fort  to  yield : 
For  greater  conquest  of  hard  love  he  gains. 
That  works  it  to  his  wiU,  than  he  that  it  con- 
strains. 

With  fawning  words  he  courted  her  a  while ; 
And,  looking  lovely '"  and'of t  sighing  sore, 
Her  constant  heart  did  tempt  with  diverse  guile : 
Butwords,  and  looks,  and  sighs  she  did  abhor- 
As  rook  of  diamond  steadfast  evermore. 
Yet,  for  to  feed  his  fiery  lustful  eye, 
proffer  of  her  love  to  the  refugee;  but  Bellerophon 
rejected  her  advances,  and  she  accused  him  to  her 
husband  of  abusing  his  hospitality.    Thence  sprang 
various  ftttile  endeavours  to  kill  Bellerophon,  after 
whose  departure  the  baffled  temptress  is  said  to  have 
strangled  herself.  7  Crowds 

8  Slaves.  0  Calamities. 

10  A  rubbish-heap.  11  Eortuitous  escape. 
12  See  note  19,  page  310.           is  Vile. 

11  Deceits,  stratagems.  ^  H>  lovingly. 
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He  snatoVd  the  veil  that  hung  her  face  before ; 
Then  gan  her  beauty  shine  as  brightest  sky, 
And  buru'd  his  beastly  heart  t'  enforce  her 
'  chastity. 

So,  when  he  saw  his  flatt'ring  arts  to  fail, 
And  subtle  engines  beat  from  battery, 
With  greedy  force  he  gan  the  fort  assail, 
Whereof  he  weeu'd'  possessed  ^oou  to  be, 
And  win  rich  spoil  of  ransaok'd  chastity. 
Ah  heav'ns !  that  do  this  hideous  act  behold. 
And  heav'nly  virgin  thus  outraged  see. 
How  can  ye  vengeance  just  so  long  withhold, 
And  hurl  not  flashing  flames  upon  that  Paynim 
bold? 

The  piteous  maiden,  oareful,^  comfortless, 
Does  throw  out  thrilling  shrieks,  and  shrieking 

cries 
(The  last  vain  help  of  women's  great  distress) ; 
And  with  loud  plaints  imp6rtuneth  the  skies, 
That  molten  stars  do  drop  like  weeping  eyes ; 
And  Phoebus,  flying  so  most  shameful  sight, 
His  blushing  face  in  foggy  cloud  implies,' 
And  hides  for  shame.    What  wit  of  mortal  wight 
Can  now  devise  to  quit  n.  thrall  from  such  a 

plight ! 
Eternal  Providence,  exceeding  thought, 
Where  none  appears  can  make  herself  a  way ! 
A  wondrous  way  it  for  this  Lady  wrought. 
From  lions'  claws  to  pluck  the  griped  prey. 
Her  shrill  outcries  and  shrieks  ^p  loud  did  bray,* 
That  all  the  woods  and  forests  did  resound : 
A  troop  of  Fauns  and  Satyrs  far  away 
Within  the  wood  were  dancing  in  a  round, 
While  old  Sylvanus  slept  in  shady  arbour  sound: 

Whowhen  they  heard  that  piteous  strained  voice, 
In  haste  forsook  their  rural  merriment. 
And  ran  towS.rd  the  far  rebounded  ^  noise, 
To  weet '  what  wight  so  loudly  did  lament. 
Unto  the  place  they  come  incontinent : 
Whom  when  the  raging  Saracen  espied, 
A  rude,  misshapen,  monstrous  rabblement. 
Whose  like  he  never  saw,  he  durst  not  bide ;' 
But  got  his  ready  steed,  and  fast  away  gan  ride. 

The  wild  wood-gods,  arrived  in  the  place. 

There  find  the  Virgin,  doleful,  desolate. 

With  ruffled  raiments,  and  fair  blubber'd  ^  face. 

As  her  outrageous  foe  had  left  her  late ; 

And  trembling  yet  through  fear  of  former  hate : 

All  stand  amazed  at  so  fincouth  sight,  , 

And  gin  to  pity  ber  unhappy  state ; 

AU  stand  astonish'd  at  her  beauty  bright. 

In  their  rude  eyes  unworthy  of  so  woeful  plight. 

She,  more  amaz'd,  in  double  dread  doth  dwell. 
And  every  tender  part  for  fear  does  shake. 
As  when  a  greedy  wolf,  through  hunger  fell, 
A  seely  '  lamb  far  from  the  flock  does  take. 
Of  whom  he  means  his  bloody  feast  to  make, 
A  lion  spies  fast  running  toward  him, 
Th'  innocent  prey  in  haste  he  does  forsake ; 


1  Thought. 
8  Unwraps,  enfolds, 
s  Eevevberated. 
1  Tarry  on  the  spot. 
0  Simple,  innocent. 


Which,  quit  from  death,  yet  quakes  in  every  limb 
With  change  of  fear,  to  see  the  lion  look  so  grim. 

Such  fearful  fit  assay'd"  her  trembling  heart; 
No  word  to  speak  nor  joint  to  move  she  had ; 
The  salvage  nation  feel  her  secret  smart. 
And  read  her  sorrow  in  her  count'nance  sad ; 
Their  frowning  foreheads,  with  rough  horns  yolad, 
And  rustic  horror,  all  aside  do  lay. 
And,  gently  grinning,  shew  a  semblance  glad, 
To  comfort  her ;  and,  fear  to  put  away, 
Their  baokward-bent  knees  ^^  teach  her  humbly 
to  obey. 

The  doubtful  damsel  dare  not  yet  commit 
Her  single  person  to  their  barbarous  truth ; 
But  still  'twixt  fear  and  hope  amaz'd  does  sit, 
Late  leam'd  what  harm  to  hasty  truth  ensu'th  : 
They  in  compassion  of  her  tender  youth. 
And  wonder  of  her  beauty  sovereign, 
Are  won  with  pity  and  unwonted  ruth ;  ^ 
And,  prostrate  all  upon  the  lowly  plain. 
Do  kiss  her  feet,  and  fawn 'on  her  with  count'- 
nance fain.^' 

Their  hearts  she  guesseth  by  their  humble  guise, 
And  yields  her  to  extremity  of  time :  ^* 
So  from  the  ground  she  fearless  doth  arise. 
And  walketh  forth  without  susp^ot^^  of  crime : 
They,  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime,'* 
Thence  lead  her  forth,  about  her  dancing  round. 
Shouting,  and  singing  all  a  shepherd's  rhyme ; 
And,  with  greenbranches  strowingalltheground. 
Do  worship  her  as  queen,  with  oliye  garland 
crown'd. 

And  all  the  way  their  merry  pipes  they  sound. 
That  all  the  woods  with  doubled  echo  ring ; 
And  with  their  horned  feet  do  wear  the  ground, 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring. 
So  toward  old  Sylvanus  they  her  bring ; 
Who,  with  the  noise  awaked,  cometh  out 
To  weet  the  cause,  his  weak  steps  governing, 
And  aged  limbs,  on  cypress  stadle  ''  stout ; 
And  with  an  ivy  twine  his  waist  is  girt  about. 

Far  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  so  glad ; 
Or  Bacchus'  merry  fruit  they  did  invent,!^ 
Or  Cybele's  frantic  rites  have  made  them  mad : 
They,  drawing  nigh,  unto  their  god  present 
That  flower  of  faith  and  beauty  excellent : 
The  god  himself,  viewing  that  mirror  rare. 
Stood  long  amaz'd,  and  burnt  in  his  intent : 
His  own  fair  Dryop'  now  he  thinks  not  fair. 
And  PholoS  foul,  when  her  to  this  he  doth 
compare. 

The  wood-bom  people  fall  before  her  flat. 
And  worship  her  as  goddess  of  the  wood ; 
And  old  Sylvanus'  self  bethinks  not  what 
To  think  of  wight  so  fair ;  but  gazing  stood 
In  doubt  to  deem  her  born  of  earthly  brood  : 
Sometimes  dame  Venus'  self  he  seems  to  see ; 
But  Venus  never  had  so  sober  mood : 

2  Sorrowful.-  n  Like  those  of  fauns  and  satyrs  In  antique  works 

*  Sound  re-echo.  of  art.                                      ^^  Compassion. 

6  Know,  learn.  13  Glad.                  I*  The  emergency  of  the  moment, 

9  Tear-stained.  1'  Suspicion,  apprehension,                 '«  Spring. 
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Soiaetimes  Diana  he  hei  takes  to  be ; 
But  miBaeth  bow  and  shafts,  and  buskins  to  her 
knee. 

'  By  Tiew  df  her  he  ginueth^  to  revive 
His  ancient  love,  and  dearest  Cypar isse ;  ^ 
And  calls  to  mind  his  portraiture  alive, " 
How  fair  he  was,  and  yet  not  fair  to  this ; 
And  how  he  slew  with  glancing  dart  amiss 
A  gentle  hind,  the  which  the  lovely  boy 
Did  love  as  life,  above  all  worldly  bUss : 
For  grief  whereof  the  lad  n'  ould  after  joy  %" 
But  pin'd  away  in  anguish  and  self-will'd  annoy.* 

The  woody  nymphs,  fair  Hamadryades, 
Her  to  behold  do  thither  run  apace ; 
And  all  the  troop  of  light-foot  Naiades 
Hook  all  about  to  see  her  lovely  face  : 
But,  when  they  viewed  have  her  heav'nly  grace. 
They  envy  her  in  their  malicious  mind, 
And  fly  away  for  fear  of  foul  disgrace :  ^ 
But  all  the  Satyrs  scorn  their  woody  kiud. 
And  henceforth  nothing  fair,  but  her,  on  earth 
they  find. 

Glad  of  such  luck,  the  luckless  lucky  maid 
Did  her  content  to  please  their  feeble  eyes ; 
And  long  time  with  that  salvage  people  stay'd, 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseries. 
During  which  time  her  gentle  wit  she  plies 
To  teach  them  truth,  which  worshipt  her  in  vain, 
And  made  her  th'  image  of  idolatries  : 
But,  when  their  bootless  zeal  she  did  restrain 
From  her  own  worship,  they  her  ass  would 
worship  fain. 

It  fortuned,  a  noble  warlilce  knight 

By  just  occasion  to  that  forest  came. 

To  seek  his  kindred,  and  the  lineage  right 

From  whence  he  took  his  well-deserved  name : . 

He  had  in  arms  abroad  won  muchel  fame. 

And  fill'd  far  lands  with  glory  of  his  might ; 

Plain,  faithful,  true,  and  enemy  of  shame. 

And  ever  loVd  to  fight  for  ladies'  right : 

But  in  vain-glorious  frays  he  little  did  delight. 

A  Satyr's  son,  y-bom  in  forest  wUd, 
By  strange  adventure  as  it  did  betide,^ 
And  there  begotten  of  a  lady  mild, 
Fair  Thyamis,  the  daughter  of  Labryde ; 
That  was  in  sacred  bands  of  wedlock  tied 
To  Therion,  a  loose  unruly  swain. 
Who  had  more  joy  to  range  the  forest  wide, 
And  chase  the  salvage  beast  with  busy  pain. 
Than  serve  his  lady's  love,  and  waste  in  pleas- 
ures vain. 

The  f6rlom  maid  did  with  love's  longing  bum. 
And  could  not  lack  her  lover's  company ; 
But  to  the  wood  she  goes,  to  serve  her  turn. 
And  seek  her  spouse,  that  from  her  stiU  does  fly, 
And  follows  other  game  and  vener^:' 
A  Satyr  chanc'd  her  wand'ring  for  to  find ; 
And,  kindling  coals  of  lust  in  brutish  eye, 

1  Begins. 

2  Ojfparissus,  a  boy  beloved  of  SylvanuS;  killed  a 
favourite  ^tag  of  Apollo,  and  pining  away  in  giief,  was 
changed  into  a  cypress, 

3  "Would  afterwards  have  no  joy,  *  Grief. 

5  In  the  comparison  with  her.  s  Happen. 


The  loyal  Unks  of  wedlock  did  unbind. 
And  made  her  person  thrall  unto  his  beastly 
kind.s 

So  long  in  secret  cabin  there  ho  heU 
Her  captive  to  his  sensual  desire ; 
Till  that  vrith  timely  fruit  her  belly  swell'd, 
And  bore  a  boy  unto  that  salvage  sire : 
Then  home  he  suffer'd  her  for  to  retire, 
For  ransom  leaving  bim  the  late-bom  child : 
Wlom,  tUl  to  riper  years  he  gan  aspire,   , 
He  nousled^  up  in  life  and  manners  wild. 
Amongst  wild  beasts  and  woods,  from  laws  of 
men  exil'd. 

For  all  he  taught  the  tender  imp,^"  was  but 
To  banish  cowardice  and  bastard  fear : 
His  trembling  hand  he  would  him  force  to  put 
Upon  the  lion  and  the  rugged  bear ; 
And  from  the  she-bear's  teats  her  whelps  to  tear ; 
And  eke  wild  roaring  bulls  he  would  him  make 
To  tame,  and  ride  their  backs  not  made  to  bear ; 
And  the  roebucks  in  flight  to  overtake : 
That  every  beast  for  fear  of  him  did  fly  and 
quake. 

Thereby  So  fearless  and  so  fell  he  grew. 
That  his  own  sire  and  master  of  his  guise  ^^ 
Did  often  tremble  at  his  horrid  view ; 
And  oft,  for  dread  of  hurt,  would  him  advise 
The  angry  beasts  not  rashly  to  despise. 
Nor  too  much  to  provoke ;  for  he  would  learn '^ 
The  lion  stoop  to  him  in  lowly  vrise 
(A  lesson  hard),  and  make  the  libbard  ^  stem     " 
Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did 
yearn. 

And,  for  to  make  his  power  approved  more,^* 
Wild  beasts  in  iron  yokes  he  would  compel ; 
The  spotted  panther,  and  the  tusked  boar. 
The  pardale  swift,  and  the  tiger  cru61, 
The  antelope  and  wolf,  both  fierce  and  fell ; 
And  them  constrain  in  equal  team  to  draw. 
Such  joy  he  had  their  stubborn  hearts  to  quell. 
And  sturdy  courage  tame  with  dreadful  awe. 
That  his  behest  they  feared  as  a  tyrant's  law. 

His  loving  mother  came  upon  a  day 

Unto  the  woods,  to  see  her  little  sou ; 

And  chanc'd  unwares  to  meet  him  in  the  way. 

After  his  sports  and  cruel  pastime  done  ; 

When  after  him  a  lioness  did  run. 

That,  roaring  all  with  rage,  did  loud  requ&e 

Her  children  dear,  whom  he  away  had  won : 

The  lion  whelps  she  saw  how  he  d;d  bear. 

And  lull  in  rugged  arms  withouteu  childish  fear. 

The  fearful  dame  all  quaked  at  the  sight, 
And,  turning  back,  gan  fsat  to  fly  away ; 
Until,  with  love  revok'd  from  vain  affright, 
She  hardly  yet  persuaded  was  to  stay, 
And  then  to  him  these  womanish  words  gan  say  • 
"Ah,  Satyrane,  my  darling  and  my  joy. 
For  love  of  me  leave  ofi  this  dreadful  play; 

I  ^P"'-^  8  Nature'. 

9  Nursed.  lo  Child 

"His  own  father,  who  had  trained  him  into  his  nre- 
sent  condition  or  fashion  ^ 

12  Teach.  13  leopardi 

1*  More  evident  by  practical  proof.       * 
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To  dally  thus  with  death  is  no'  fit  toy :  i 

Go,  find  some  other  play-fellows,  mine  own 

sweet  boy." 
In  these  and  like  deBghts  of  bloody  game 
He  trained  was,  till  riper  years  he  raught,^ 
And  there  abode,  whilst  any  beast  of  name 
■VValk'd  in  that  forest,  whom  he  had  not  taught 
To  fear  his  force :  and  then  his  courage  haught' 
Desir'd  of  foreign  foemeu  to  be  known, 
And  far  abroad  for  strange  adventures  sought ; 
In  which  his  might  was  never  overthrown ; 
But  through  all  Faery  Land  his  famous  worth 

was  blown. 

Tet  evermore  it  was  his  manner  fair, 
After  long  labours  and  adventures  spent, 
TJnto  those  native  woods  for  to  repair, 
To  see  his  sire  and  o^spring  ancient. 
And  now  he  thither  came  for  like  intent ; 
Where  he  unwares  the  fairest  Una  found. 
Strange  lady,  in  so  strange  habiliment. 
Teaching  the  Satyrs,  which  her  sat  around. 
True  sacred  lore,  which  from  her  sweet  lips  did 
redound.* 

He  wonder'd  at  her  wisdom  heav'nly  rare, 
Whose  like  in  woman's  wit  he  never  knew ; 
And,  when  her  courteous  deeds  he  did  compare, 
Gan  her  admire,  and  her  sad  sorrows  rue,^ 
Blaming  of  Fortune,  which  such  troubles  threw. 
And  joy'd  to  make  proof  of  her  cruelty 
On  gentle  dame,  so  hurtless  and  so  true : 
Thenceforth  he  kept  her  goodly  company. 
And  leam'd  her  discipline  °  of  faith  and  verity. 

But  she,  all  yoVd  unto  the  Bedcross  Knight, 
His  wand'ring  peril  closely'  did  lament, 
if  or  in  this  new  acquaintance  could  delight ; 
But  her  dear  heart  with  anguish  did  torment. 
And  all  her  wit  in  secret  counsels  spent. 
How  to  escape.    At  last  in  privy  wise 
To  Satyrane  she  showed  her  intent ; 
Who,  glad  to  gain  such  favour,  gan  devise 
How  with  that  pensive  maid  he  best  might 

thence  arise.' 
So  on  a  day,  when  Satyrs  all  were  gone 
To  do  their  service  to  Sylvanus  old. 
The  gentle  Virgin,  left  behind  alone, 
He  led  away  with  courage  stout  and  bold. 
Too  late  it  was  to  Satyrs  to  be  told, 
Or  ever  hope  recover  her  again : 
In  vain  be  seeks  that,  having,  cannot  hold. 
So  fast  he  carried  her  with  careful  pain, 
That  they  the  woods  are  past,  and  come  now  to 

the  plain. 
The  better  part  now  of  the  ling'ring  day 
They  traveU'd  had,  when  as  they  far  espied 
A  weary  wight  forwand'ring  by  the  way ; 
And  toward  him  they  gan  in  haste  to  ride. 
To  weet  ^  of  news  that  did  abroad  betide, 
Or  tidings  of  her  Knight  of  the  Eedcross ; 
But  he',  them  spying,  gan  to  turn  aside 


1  Amusement. 
3  Iiof  ty ;  Srencb,  ' 

6  Pity. 

7  Secretly. 

9  Leam,  know. 


'haut.' 


s  Beached, 
4  Overflow. 
6  Teaching. 
8  Depart. 
10  Simple. 


For  fear,  as  seem'd,  or  for  some  f eigu6d  loss : 
More  greedy  they  of  news  fast  toward  him  do 

cross. 
A  sillyW  man,  in  simple  weeds  forworn. 
And  soU'd  with  dust  of  the  kng  dried  way  ; 
His  sandals  were  vrith  toilsome  travel  torn. 
And  face  all  tann'd  with  scorching  sunny  ray, 
As  he  had  traveU'd  many  a  summer's  day 
Through  boiling  saUds  of  Araby  and  Ind ; 
And  in  bis  hand  a  Jacob's  staff,^^  to  stay 
His  weary  limbs  upon ;  and  eke  behind 
His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needments  he 

did  bind. 

The  knight,  approaching  nigh,  of  him  inqulr'd 

Tidings  of  war,  and  of  adventures  new ; 

But  wars,  nor  new  adventures,  none  he  heard. 

Then  Una  gan  to  ask,  if  aught  he  knew 

Or  heard  abroad  of  that  her  champion  true. 

That  in  his  armour  bare  a  orosslet*''  red. 

"  Ay  me  !  dear  Dame,"  quoth  he,  "  well  may  I 

rue^'  . 
To  tell  the  sad  sight  which  mine  eyes  haveread;i* 
These  eyes  did  see  that  Knight  both  living  and 

eke  dead." 

That  cruel  word  her  tender  heart  so  thrill'd, 
That  sudden  cold  did  run  through  every  vein. 
And  stony  horror  all  her  senses  fiU'd  . 

With  dying  fit,  that  down  she  fell  for  pain. 
The  knight  her  lightly  reared  up  again, 
And  comforted  with  courteous  kind  relief : 
Then,  won  from  death,  she  bade  him  tellen  plain 
The  farther  process  of  her  hidden  grief  : 
The  lesser  pangs  can  bear,  who  hath  endur'd  the 
chief. . 

Then  gan  the  pUgrim  thus ;  "I  chanc'd  this  day. 
This  fatal  day,  that  shall  I  ever  rue,^' 
To  see  two  knights,  in  travel  on  my  way 
(A  sorry  sight),  arrang'd  in  battle  new. 
Both  breathing  vengeance,  both  of  wrathful  hue : 
My  fearful  flesh  did  tremble  at  their  strife, 
To  see  their  blades  so  greedily  imbrue, 
That,  drunk  with  blood,  yet  thirsted  after  life  : 
What  more?   the  Eedcross  Knight  was  slain 
with  Paynim  knife." 

"  Ah !  dearest  Lord,"  quoth  she,  "  how  might 

that  be, 
And  he  the  stoutest  knight  that  ever  wonne  ?  "1° 
"Ah!  dearest  Dame,"  quoth  he,  "how  might 

I  see 
The  thing,  that  might  not  be,  and  yet  was  done  ?  " 
"Where  is,"  said  Satyrane,  "  that  Paynim's  son 
That  him  of  life,  and  us  of  joy,  hath  reft  ? " 
"Not  far  away,"  quoth  he,    "be  hence  doth 

won,^' 
Foreby  ^'  a  fountain,  where  I  late  him  left 
Washing  his  bloody  wounds,  that  through  the 

steel  were  cleft." 

Therewith  the  knight  then  marched  forth  in 
haste, 

11  A  staff  used  in  pilgrimases  to  the  shrine  of  St 
James,  or  St  lago,  ct  Spain. 

13  Small  cross.  13  Regret. 

14  Perceived.  15  Lived. 
18  Dwell,  abide.  vjUm. 
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WMle  Una,  with  huge  heaviness  opprest, 
Could  not  for  sorrow  follow  him  so  fast ; 
And  soon  he  came,  as  he  the  place  had  guess'd. 
Where  as  that  Pagan  proud  ^  himself  did  rest 
In  secret  shadow  by  a  fountain  side ; 
Ev'u  he  it  was,  that  erst  ^  would  have  supprest ' 
Fair  Una ;  whom  when  Satyrane  espied, 
With  foul  reproachful  words  he  boldly  him 
defied ; 

And  said ;  "  Arise,  thou  cursed  miscreant,* 
That  hast  with  knightless  guile,  and  treaoh'rous 

train," 
Fair  knighthood  foully  shamed,  and  dost  vaunt 
That  good  Knight  of  the  Bedcross  to  have  slain : 
Arise,  and  with  like  treason  now  maintain 
Thy  guilty  wrong,  or  else  thee  guilty  yield." 
The  Saracen,  this  hearing,  rose  amain, 
And,  catchingupln  haste  his  three-squared  shield 
And  shining  helmet,  soon  him  buckled  to  the 

field; 

And,  drawmg  nigh  him,  said';  "Ah!  misbornElf, 
In  evil  hour  thy  foes  thee  hither  sent 
Another's  wrongs  to  wreak  xipon  thyself : 
Yet  ill  thou  blamest  me,  for  having  blent  ^ 
My  name  with  guile  and  traitorous  intent : 
That  Eedcross  Knight,  pardie,'  I  never  slew  ; 
But  had  he  been,  where  erst  his  arms  werelent,^ 
Th'  enchanter  vain  his  error  should  not  rue : 
But  thou  his  error  shalt,  I  hope,  now  proven 
true." 

Therewith  they  gan,  both  furious  and  fell, 
To  thunder  blows,  and  fiercely  to  assail 
Each  other,  bent  his  enemy  to  quell ; 
That  with  their  force  they  pierc'd  both  plate 

and  mail. 
And  made  wide  furrows  in  their  fleshes  frail. 
That  it  would  pity  any  living  eye : 
Large  floods  of  blood  adown  their  sides  did  rail ; ' 
But  floods  of  blood  could  not  them  satisfy : 
Both  hunger'd  after  death ;  both  chose  to  win, 

or  die. 
So  long  they  fight,  and  full  revenge  pursue. 
That,  fainting,  each  themselves  to  breathen  let  ;W 
And,  oft  refreshed,  battle  oft  renew. 
As  when  two  boars,  with  rankling  malice  met. 
Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  f rett ;  ^^ 
Till  breathless  both  themselves  aside  retire. 
Where,  foaming  wrath,  their  cruel  tusks  they 

whet, 

And  trample  th' earth,  thewhiletheymayrespire; 
Then  back  to  fight  again,  new  breathed  and  entire. 

So  fiercely,  when  these  knights  had  breathed 

once, 
They  gan  to  fight  return  ;  increasing  more 
Their  puissant  force  and  cruel  rage  at  once, 
With  heaped  strokes  more  hugely  than  before ; 
That  with  their  dreary  wounds,  and  bloody  gore, 
They  both  deformSd,^^  scarcely  could  be  known. 
By  this,  sad  Una,  fraught  with  anguish  sore, 

1  Sansloy,  s  Before,  3  Outraged. 

4  IJnbeliever.  6  Stratagem,  ' 

6  Obscured,  disgraced.  7  By  the  gods. 

8  Where  formerly  he  had  lent  his  arms — when  Archl- 
mago,  in  the  semblance  of  the  Redcross  Knight's 
aiinour,  w.is  ovcrthvown  by  Sansloy. 


Led  with  their  noise  which  through  the  air  was 

thrown, 
Arriv'd  where  they  in  earth  their  fruitless  blood 

had  sown. 

Whom  all  so  soon  as  that  proud  Saracen 
Espied,  he  gan  revive  the  memory 
Of  his  lewd  lusts,  and  late  attempted  sin ; 
And  left  the  doubtful  battle  hastUy, 
To  catch  her,  newly  offer'd  to  his  eye : 
But  Satyrane,  with  strokes  him  turning,  stay'd. 
And  sternly  bade  him  other  business  ply 
Than  hunt  the  steps  of  pure  unspotted  maid:. 
Wherewith  he,  all  enrag'd,  these  bitter  speeches 

said ; 

"  O  foolish  Faery's  son,  what  fury  mad 
Hath  thee  inoens'd  to  haste  thy  doleful  fate? 
Were  it  not  better  I  that  Lady  had. 
Than  that  thou  hadst  repented  it  too  late  ? 
Most  senseless  man  he,  that  himself  doth  hate 
To  love  another :  Lo  then,  for  thine  aid, 
Here  take  thy  lover's  token  on  thy  pate." 
So  they  to  fight ;  the  whUe  the  royal  maid 
Fled  far  away,  of  that  proud  Paynim  sore  afraid. 

But  that  false  pilgrinn,  which  that  leasing^'  told. 
Being  indeed  old  Archimage,  did  stay 
In  secret  shadow  all  this  to  behold ; 
And  much  rejoiced  in  their  bloody  fray : 
But,  when  he  saw  the  damsel  pass  away, 
He  left  his  stand,"  and  her  pursued  apace. 
In  hope  to  bring  her  to  her  last  decay.^^ 
But  for  to  tell  her  lamentable  case, 
And  ekethis  battle'send,  will  needanotherplace. 


CANTO  VIL 

ThA  Redcross  Knight  is  cofptive  made, 
By  Giant  pr(md  opprest : 

Prince  Arthur  meets  with  Una  great- 
ly with  those  news  distrest. 

What  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  wit  so  ware,^ 
As  to  descry  the  crafty  cunning  train . 
By  which  Deceit  doth  mask  in  visor  fair. 
And  cast ''  her  colours,  dyed  deep  in  grain. 
To  seem  like  Truth  whose  shape  she  well  cani  ain. 
And  fitting  gestures  to  her  purpose  frame. 
The  guiltless  man  with  guile  to  entertain?         , 
Great  mistress  of  her  art  was  that  false  dame. 
The  false  Duessa,  cloaked  with  Fidessa's  name. 

Who  when,  returning  from  the  dreary  Night, 
She  found  not  in  that  perilous  House  of  Pride, 
Where  she  had  left,  the  noble  Eedcross  Knight, 
Her  hoped  prey ;  she  would  no  longer  bide, 
But  forth  she  went  to  seek  him  far  and  wide. 
Ere  long  she  found,  where  as  he  weary  sate 
To  rest  himself,  foreby  ^^  ^  fountain  side, 
Disarmed  all  of  iron-coated  plate ; 
And  by  his  side  his  steed  the  grassy  forage  atey 

0  Slow. 

lo  Left  off  to  give  themselves  breath. 
"Tear.  n  Dlsflgured. 

13  Falsehood.  u  station. 

Jj  Destruction.  le  Cautious. 

17  Contrive,  arrange,  18  Near 
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He  feeds  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and  bays  ^ 
His  sweaty  forehead  in  the  breathing  wind, 
Which  through  the  trembling  leaves  full  gently 

plays, 
Wherein  the  cheerful  birds  of  sundry  kind 
Do  chant  sweet  music,  to  delight  his  mind. 
The  witch  approaching  gan  him  fairly  greet. 
And,  with  reproach  of  carelessness  unkind. 
Upbraid  for  leaving  her  in  place  unmeet. 
With  foul  words  temp'ring  fair,  sour  gall  with 

honey  sweet. 
tJnkindness  past,  they  gan  of  solace  treat. 
And  bathe  in  pleasance  of  the  joyous  shade, 
Which  shielded  them  against  the  boiling  heat. 
And,  with  green  boughs  decking  a  gloomy  glade. 
About  the  fountain  like  a  garland  made ; 
Whose  bubbling  wave  did  ever  freshly  well, 
Nor  ever  would  through  fervent  summer  fade : 
The  sacred  nymph,  which  therein  wont  to  dwell, 
Was  out  of  Dian's  favour,  as  it  then  befell. 

The  cause  was  this  :  One  day,  when  Phoebe  fair 
With  aU  her  band  was  following  the  chase. 
This  nymph,  quite  tir'd  with  heat  of  scorching 

air 
Sat  down  to  rest  in  middest  of  the  race : 
The  goddess,  wroth,  gan  foully  her  disgrace,^ 
And  bade  the  waters,  which  from  her  did  flow. 
Be  such  as  she  herself  was  then  in  place.* 
Thenceforth  her  waters  waxed  dull  and  slow ; 
And  all  that  drank  thereof  did  faint  and  feeble 

grow. 
Hereof  this  gentle  Knight  unweeting  *  was ; 
And,  lying  down  upon  the  sandy  grail,^ 
Drank  of  the  stream,  as  clear  as  crystal  glass : 
Kftsoons  '  his  manly  forces  gan  to  fail. 
And  mighty  strong  was  tum'd  to  feeble  frail. 
His  changed  powers  at  first  themselves  not  felt ; 
Till  curdled  cold  his  courage  gan  assail. 
And  cheerful  blood  in  faintness  chill  did  melt. 
Which,  like  a  fever  fit,  through  all  his  body 

swelt.' 
Yet  goodly  court  he  made  still  to  his  dame, 
Pour'd  out  in  looseness  on  the  grassy  ground. 
Both  careless  of  his  health  and  of  his  fame  i 
Till  at  the  last  he  heard  a  dreadful  sound, 
Which  through  the  wood  loud  bellowing  did  re- 
bound. 
That  all  the  earth  for  terror  seem'd  to  shake, 
And  trees  did  tremble.     Th'   Elf,  therewith 

astound',' 
Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make,' 
And  his  unready  weapons  gan  in  hand  to  take. 

But  ere  he  could  his  armour  on  him  dight. 
Or  get  his  shield,  his  monstrous  enem^ 
With  sturdy  steps  came  stalking  in  his  sight, 
A  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  high, 
That  with  his  tallness  seem'd  to  threat  the  sky ; 
The  ground  eke  groanSd  under  him  for  dreed : '" 
His  living  like  saw  never  living  eye. 


1  Bathes. 

3  On  the  spot  where  she  rested. 
5  Gravel. 

7  Biffiised  faintness. 
9  Companion. 
11  Give  forth  their  burden. 


8  Beproach. 
4  Ignorant. 
6  Immediately, 
s  Astonished. 
10  Dread. 


Nor  durst  behold ;  his  stature  did  exceed 
The  height  of  three  the  tallest  sons  of  mortal 
seed. 

The  greatest  Earth  his  finoouth  mother  was. 

And  blust'ring  .^ohis  his  boasted  sire  ; 

Who  with  his  breath,  which  through  the  world 

doth  pass, 
Her  hollow  womb  did  secretly  inspire. 
And  fill'd  her  hidden  caves  with  stormy  ire. 
That  she  conceiv'd ;  and,  trebling  the  due  time 
In  which  the  wombs  of  women  do  expire," 
Brought  forth  this  monstrous  mass  of  earthly 

^lime, 
Puff'd  up  with  empty  wind,  and  fill'd  with  sin- 
ful crime. 

So  growen  great,  through  arrogant  delight 
Of  th'  high  descent  whereof  he  was  y-bom, 
And  through  presumption  of  his  matchless  might, 
All  other  pow'rs  and  knighthood  he  did  scorn. 
Such  now  he  marcheth  to  this  man  forlorn  i^ 
And  left  to  loss  ;  his  stalking  steps  are  stay'd 
Upon  a  snaggy  i*  oak,  which  he  had  torn 
Out  of  his  mother's  bowels,  and  it  made 
His  mortal  mace,  wherewith  his  foemen  he  dis- 
may'd. 

That,  when  the  Knight  he  spied,  he  gan  advance 
With  huge  force  and  insupportable  main," 
And  toward  him  with  dreadful  fury  prance ; 
Who,  hapless  and  eke  hopeless,  all  in  vain 
Did  to  him  pace  sad  battle  to  darrain,i° 
Disarm'd,  disgrao'd,  and  inwardly  dismay'd ; 
And  eke  so  faint  in  every  joint  and  vein, 
Through  that  frail  fountain,  which  him  feeble 

made. 
That  scarcely  could  he  wield  his  bootless  i^  single 

blade. 

The  giant  struck  so  mainly  "  merciless. 
That  could  have  overthrown  a  stony  tow'r ; 
And,  were  not  heav'nly  grace  that  did  him  bless, 
He  had  been  powder'di^  all  as  thin  as  flour  : 
But  he  was  wary  of  that  deadly  stowre,!' 
And  lightly  leapt  from  underneath  the  blow : 
Yet  so  exceeding  was  the  villain's  pow'r. 
That  with  the  wind  it  did  him  overthrow. 
And  all  his  senses  stunn'd,  that  still  he  lay  f  uUlow. 

As  when  that  devilish  iron  engine,  wrought 
In  deepest  hell,  and  fram'd  by  Furies'  skill, 
With  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulphur  fraught, 
And  ramm'd  with  bullet  round,  ordain'd  to  kill, 
Conceiveth  fire  ;  the  heavens  it  doth  fill 
Withthund'ring  noise,  and  all  the  air  doth  choke, 
That  none  can  breathe,  nor  see,  nor  hear  at  will, 
Through  smould'ry  ^  cloud  of  duskish  stinking 

smoke ; 
That  th'  only  breath  ^i  him  daunts,  who  hath 

esoap'd  the  stroke. 

So  daunted  when  the  giant  saw  the  Knight, 
His  heavy  hand  he  heaved  up  on  high, 

12  The  Redcross  Knight.  I3  Knotted. 

H  Strength.  1*  Offer. 

16  Ineffectual.  17  Strongly. 

18  Beaten  to  powder.  "  Peril, 

ao  Smothering. 

21  The  very  Jreath,  the  mere  breathing  of  the  smoke. 
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And  hiiii  to  dust  thought  to  have  batter'd  qnite, 
Unta  Duesaa  loud  to  hiitt  gan  cry ; 
"O  great  OrgogHo,i  greatest  under  sky, 
Oh !  hold  thy  mortal  hand  for  lady's  sake ; 
Hold  for  my  sake,  and  do  him  not  to  die,'  ■ 
But  vanquish'd  thine  eternal  bond-slave  make. 
And  me,  thy  worthy  meed,'  unto  thy  leman* 

take." 
He  hearken'd,  and  did  stay  from  farther  harmS, 
To  gain  so  goodly  guerdbn"  as  she  spake : 
So  willingly  she  came  into  his  arms. 
Who  her  as  'willingly  to  grace  '  did  talke. 
And  wag  possessed  of  his  new-found  make.' 
Then  up  he  took  the  slumb'ring  senseless  corse ; 
And,  ere  he  could  out  of  his  swoon  awake, 
Him  to  his  castle  brought  with  hasty  force. 
And  in  a  dungeon  deep  him  threw  without  re- 
morse. 

From  that  Aaly  forth  Dnessa  was  his  dear, 
And  highly  honour'd  in  his  haughty  eye : 
He  gave  het  gold  and  purple  pall  to  wear. 
And  triple  crown  set  on  her  head  full  high, 
And  her  endow'd  with  royal  majesty : 
Then,  for  to  make  her  dreaded  more  of  men, 
And  people's  hearts  with  awful  terror  tie,' 
A  monstrous  beast,  y-bred  in  filthy  fen. 
He  chose,  which  he  had  kept  long  time  in  dark- 
some den. 

Such  one  it  was,  as  that  renowned  snake  ^ 
Which  great  Aloides  in  Stremona  slew, 
Long  foster'd  in  the  filth  of  Lema  Lake : 
Whose  many  heads,  out-budding  ever  new, 
Did  breed  him  endless  labour  to  subdue. 
But  this  same  monster  much  more  ugly  was ; 
For  sev'n  great  heads  ou^  of  his  body  grew. 
An  iron  breast,  and  back  of  scaly  brass. 
And  all'embrued  in  blood  his  eyes  did  shine  as 
glass. 

His  tail  was  stretched  out  in  wondrous  length. 
That  to  the  house  of  heaVnly  gods  it  raught ;  i" 
And  with  extorted  power,  and  borrow'dBtrength, 
The  ever-burning  lamps  from  thence  it  brought. 
And  proudly  threw  to  ground,  as  things  of  naught; 
And  underneath  his  filthy  feet  did  tread 
The  Bacred  things,  and  holy  bests  f oretaught.'^ 
Upon  this  dreadful  beast,  with  sev'nf  old  head, 
He  set  the  false  Duessa,  for  more  awe  and  dread. 

The  TToeful  Dwarf,  which  saw  his  master's  fall 
(While  he  had  keeping  of  his  grazing  steed), 
And  valiant  Knight  become  a  caitive  thrall ;  ^^ 
When  all  was  past,  took  up  his  forlorn  weed;'* 
His  -mighty  armour,  missing  most  at  need ; 
His  silver  shield,  now  idle,  masterless ; 
His  poignant  spear,  that  many  made  to  bleed; 
The  rueful  monuments  of  heaviness ; 
And  with  them  all  departs,  to  tell  his  great 
distress. 

He  had  not  travell'd  long,  when  on  the  way 

J  Arrogance.  s  siay  him  not. 

3  Reward,  prize.  i  Mistress. 

6  Becompense.  '  6  Pavour. 

7  Compamios,  consort. 
9  Subdue,  bind. 

3  The  Lernean  Hydra,  the  slattghter  of  which  was 
among  the  great  feats  of  Hercules. 


He  woeful  Lady,  woeful  Una,  met 
Fast  flying  froitt  that  Paynim's"  greedyprey,!" 
Whjlst  Sfttyrane  him  from  pttlrsuit  did  let  i " 
Wlio  when  her  eyes  she  on  the  Dwarf  had  set, 
And  saw  the  signs  that  deadly  tidings  spake, 
She  fell  to  g*ouUd  for  sorrowful  regret, 
And  lively  breath  her  sad  breast  did  forsake  ; 
Yet  might  her  piteous  heart  be  seen  to  pant  and 


The  messenger  of  so  unhappy  news 
Would  fain  have  died;  dead  was  his  heftrt  within ; 
Yet  outwardly  some  little  comfort  shews  : 
At  last,  reeoVring  heart,  he  does  begin 
To  rub  her  temples,  and  to  chafe  her  chin," 
And  every  tender  part  does  toss  and  turn : 
So  hardly  he  the  flitted  life  does  win 
Unto  her  native  prison  to  return. 
Then  gins  her  grieved  ghosf  thus  to  lament 
and  mourn : 

"  Ye  dreary  instruments  of  doleful  sight, 
That  do  this  deadly  spectacle  behold. 
Why  do  ye  longer  feSd  on  loathSd  light. 
Or  liking  find  to  gaze  on  earthly  mould. 
Since  cruel  Fates  the  careful  threads  unfold. 
The  which  my  life  and  love  together  tied  ? 
Now  let  the  stony  dart  of  senseless  cold 
Pierce  to  my  heart,  and  pass  tlirough  every  side ; 
And  let  eternal  night  so  sad  sight  from  me  hide. 

"  O  lightsome  Day,  the  lamp  of  highest  Jove, 
First  made  by  himmen'swand'ring  ways  to  guide. 
When  darkness  he  in  deepest  dungeon  drove ; 
Henceforth  thy  hated  face  for  ever  hide. 
And  shut  up  heaven's  windows  shining  wide  : 
For  earthly  sight  can  naught  but  sorrow  breed. 
And  late  repentance,  which  shall  long.abide. 
Mine  eyes  no  more  on  vanity  shall  feed. 
But,  sealgd  up  with  death,  shall  have  their 
deadly  meed."" 

Then  down  again  she  fell  unto  the  ground ; 
But  he  her  quickly  rearSd  up  again  : 
Thrice  did  she  sink  adown  in  deadly  swound. 
And  thrice  he  her  reviv'd  with  busy  pain. 
At  last,  when  life  reoover'd  had  the  rein. 
And  over-wrestled  his  strong  enem;f. 
With  falt'iing  tongue,  and  trembling  every  vein, 
"  TeU  on,"  quoth  she,  "  the  woeful  tragedy. 
The  which  these  reliques  sad  present  unto  mine 
eye:    , 

"  Tempestuous  Fortune  hath  spent  all  her  spite, 
And  thriUing  Sorrow  thrown  his  utmost  dart : 
Thy  sad  tongue  cannot  tell  more  heavy  plight 
Than  that  I  feel,  and  harbour  in  mine  heart : 
Who  hath  endur'd  the  whole,  Can  beat  each  part. 
If  death  it  be,  it  is  not  the  first  wound 
That  lancSd  hath  my  breast  with  bleeding  smart. 
Begin,  and  end  the  bitter  baleful  stound ;'» 
If  less  than  that  I  fear,  more  favour  I  have 
found." 

1°  Reached. 

w  rll'it?";*''*™^'''''  '»«glit  in  former  time. 

u  sSl5.°""'*'  "  Abandoned  armi. 

ll&.  »Gift,de,t.ny. 
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Then  gan  the  Dwarf  the  whple  diacourse  deelare : 
The  subtle  trains  ^  of  Archlmago  old ; 
The  wanton  lovea  of  false  "  Fidessa  fair, 
Bought  with  the  blood  of  vanquish'd  Paynim 

bdldjs 
The  wretched  pair  transfonn'd  to  treen  mould ; 
The  House  of  Pride^  and  perils  round  about  ; 
The  combat  which  he  with  Sansjoy  did  hold  ; 
The  luckless  conflict  with  the  giant  stout, 
Wherein  captiv'd,  of  life  or  death  he  stood  in 

doubt. 

She  heard  -With  patience  all  unto  the  end ; 
And  strove  to  master  sorrowful  assay,* 
Which  greater  grew  the  more  she  did  contend. 
And  almost  rent  her  tender  heart  in  tway ;  "^ 
And  love  fresh  coals  unto  her  fire  did  lay : 
For,  greater  love,  the  greater  is  the  loss. 
Was  never  lady  lovgd  dearer  day 
Then  she  did  love  the  Knight  of  the  Eedcross ; 
For  whose  deiir  sake  so  many  troubles  her  did 
toss. 

At  last,  when  fervent  |orrow  slaked  was, 
She  up  arose,  resolving  him  to  find 
Alive  or  dead  j  and  forward  forth  doth  pass, 
All  as  the  Dwarf  the  way  to  her  aasign'd  : ' 
And  evermore,  in  constant  careful  mind. 
She  fed  her  wound  with  fresh  renewSd  bale  : ' 
Long  tost  with  storms,  and  beat  with  bitter  wind, 
High  over  hills,  and  low  adown  the  dale, 
She  wander'd  many  a  wood,  and  measur'd  many 
a  vale. 

At  last  she  chanced  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  knight,'  fair  marching  by  the  way, 
Together  with  his  squire,  airaygd  meet : 
His  glittering  armour  shinSd  far  away. 
Like  glancing  light  of  Phoebus'  brightest  ray ; 
From  top  to  toe  no  place  appearSd  bare. 
That  deadly  dint  of  steel  endanger  may  : 
Athwart  his  breast  a  baldric  *  brave  he  ware, 
That  shin'd,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones 
most  precious  rare : 

And,  in  the  midst  thereof,  one  precious  stone 
Of   wondrous   worth,    and    eke   of    wondrous 

mights,'" 
Shap'd  like  a  lady's  head,^  exceeding  shone. 
Like  Hesperus  amongst  the  lesser  lights. 
And  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights : 
Thereby  his  mortal  blade  full  comely  hung 
In  ivory  sheath,  y-carv'd  with  curious  sleights,'* 
Whose  hilts  were  bumish'd  gold,  and  handle 

strong 
Of  mother  pearl;  and  buckled  with  a  golden 

tongue. 

His  haughty  helmet,  .hgpid  ^  all  with  gold, 

1  Stratagems. 

2  The  pretended.  3  Sansfoy.    See  Canto  II, 
*  The  trial  or  attack  of  Borrow.  , »  Two. 

6  Pointed  out,  '  7  Misery, 

8  Prince  Arthur,  who  was  to  hav^  been  the  principal 
hero  of  the  poem,  according  to  Spenser's  uncompleted 
design. 

9  Belt.  10  Virtues,  powers, 
II  In  the  likeness  of  the  faery  Queen, 

JS  Devices.         13  Rugged ;  studded  or  ornamented. 

1*  The  golden  dragon  was  the  cognisance  of  the  royal 

race  among  the  Britons,     Tennyson,  in  the  "Idylls 


Both  glorious  brightness  and  great  terror  bred : 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedy  paws,  and  over  aU4id  spread 
His  golden  wings;"  his  dreadful  hideous  head, 
Close  oouchSd  on  the  beaver,  seem'd  to  throw 
From  flaming  mouth  bright  sparkles  fiery  red. 
That  sudden  horror  to  faint  hearts  did  show ; 
And  scaly  tail  was  stretch'd  adown  his  back  full 
low. 

TJpon  the  top  of  all  his  Ibfty  crest, 

A  bunch  of  hairs  discoloui:'d  diversdy, 

With  sprinkled  pearl  and  gold  full  richly  drest. 

Did  shake,  and  seem'd  to  dance  for  jollity  j 

Like  to  an  almond  tree  y-mounted  high 

On  top  of  green  Selinis  all  alone, 

With  blossoms  brave  bedeckSd  daintily ; 

Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  ev'ry  one 

At  ev'ry  little  breath  that  under  heaven  is  blown. 

His  warlike  shield  '°  all  dlosely  oover'd  was, 
Nor  might  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  seen ; 
Not  made  of  ste^I,  nor  of  enduring  brass 
(Such  earthly  metals  soon  consumed  beeni'), 
But  all  of  diamond  perfect  pure  and  clean 
It  framed  was,  one  massy  Entire  mould. 
Hewn  out  of  adamant  rock  with  engines  keen. 
That  point  of  spear  it  never  piercen  could. 
Nor  dint  of  direful  sword  divide  the  substance 
would. 

The  same  to  wight  he  never  wont  disclose,i' 
But  when  as  monsters  huge  he  would  dismay. 
Or  daunt  unequal  armies  of  his  foes. 
Or  when  the  flying  heaVus  he  would  arfray : 
For  so  exceeding  shone  his  glist'ning  ray. 
That  Phcebus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint,'' 
As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  over-lay ; 
And  silver  Cynthia'"  waxed  pale  and  faint, 
As  when  her  face  is  stain'd  with  magic  arts' 
constraint. 

No  magic  arts  hereof  had  any  might, 
Nor  bloody  words  of  bold  enchanters'  call ; 
But  all  that  was  not  such  as  seem'd  in  sight. 
Before  that  shield  did  fade,  and  sudden  fall : 
And,  when  him  list  the  rascal  routs  ^  appal, 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmue,^ 
And  stones  to  dust,,  and  dust  to  naught  at  all ; 
And,  when  him  list  the  prouder  looks  subdue, 
He  wouldthem  gazing  blind,  or  turn  to  other  hue. 

Nor  let  it  seem  that  credence  this  exceeds  ; 
For  he  that  made  the  same  was  known  right  well 
To  have  done  much  more  admirable  '^  deeds : 
It  Merlin  was,  which  whilom  did  ezcell 
All  living  wights  in  might  of  magic  spell : 
Both  shield,  and  sword,   and  armour  all  he 
wrought 

of  the  King  "  (page  266),  describing  Arthur's  parting 
from  Guinevere,  tells  us  that  she  saw, 
"Wet  with  the  mists  and  smitten  with  the  lights. 
The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonshlp 
Blaze,  making  all  the  night  a  steam  offire." 

15  The  ancient romancerscalled  Arthur's  shield  "Prid- 
wen,"  his  sword  "Oallburn"  or  "Excalibar,"  and  his 
spear  "  Roan," 

16  Are.  17  He  was  never  wont  to  show  to  mortal, 
•  18  Obscure,  la  The  Moon, 

so  The  base  crowds  of  his  enemies, 

21  IranBlonn,  ^  Wonderful, 
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For  tbis  young  Prince,  when  first  to  arms  he  f  ell,^ 
But,  when  he  died,  the  Faery  Queen  it  brought 
To  Faery  Land^  where  yet  it  may  be  seen,  if 

sought. 
A  gentle  youth,  his  dearly  loved  squire, 
His  spear  of  ebon  wood  behind  him  bare, 
Whose  harmful  head,  thrice  heated  in  the  fire, 
Had  riven  many  a  breast  with  pikehead  square; 
A  goodly  person ;  and  could  manage  fair 
His  stubborn  steed  with  curbed  canon  bit,^ 
Who  under  him  did  trample  as  the  air, . .,, 
And,  chaf 'd  that  any  on  his  back  should  sit, 
The  iron  rowels  '  into  frothy  foam  he  bit. 

When  as  this  knight  nigh  to  the  Lady  drew, 
With  lovely  court  he  gan  her  entertain ; 
But,  when  he  heard  her  answers  loth,*  he  knew 
Some  secret  sorrow  did  her  heart  distrain :  ^ 
Which  to  allay,  and  calm  her  storming  pain. 
Fair  feeling  words  he  wisely  gan  display, 
And  for  her  humour  fitting  purpose  feign,' 
To  tempt  the  cause  itself  for  to  bewray ; 
Wherewith  enmov'd,  these  bleeding  words  she 
gan  to  say ; 

"  What  world's  delight,  or  joy  of  living  speech. 
Can  heart,  so  plung'd  in  sea  of  sorrows  deep. 
And  heaped  with  so  huge  misfortunes,  reach  ? 
The  careful  cold  '  beginneth  for  to  creep. 
And  in  my  heart  his  iron  arrow  steep, 
Soon  as  I  think  upon  my  bitter  bale.^ 
Such  helpless  harms  'tis  better  hidden  keep. 
Than  rip  up  grief,  where  it  may  naught  avail ; 
My  last-left  comfort  is  my  woes  to  weep  and 
wail." 

"  Ah  Lady  dear,"  quoth  then  the  gentle  knight, 
"  Well  may  I  ween  your  grief  is  wondrous  great ; 
For  wondrous  great  grief  groaneth  in  my  sprite,' 
While  thus  I  hear  you  of  your  sorrows  treat. 
But,  woeful  Lady,  let  me  you  intreat 
For  to  unfold  the  anguish  of  your  heart : 
Mishaps  are  master'd  by  advice  discreet, 
And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart ; 
Found'  never  help,  who  never  would  his  hurts 
■impart." 

"  O !  but,"  quoth  she,  "  great  grief  wiU  not  be 

told. 
And  can  more  easily  be  thought  than  said." 
"  Eight  so,"  quoth  he ;  "but  he  that  never  wo'ld 
Could  never  :  will  to  might  gives  greatest  aid." 
"  But  grief,"  quoth  she,  "  does  greater  grow, 

display'd. 
If  then  it  find  not  help,  and  breeds  despair." 
"  Despair  breeds  not,"  quoth  he,  "  where  faith 

is  stay'd." 
"  No  faith  so  fast,"  quoth  she,  "  but  flesh  does 

pair."  10 
"  Flesh  may  impair,"  quoth  he,  "but  reason 

can  repair." 

His  goodly  reason,  and  well-guided  speech. 
So  deep  did  settle  in  her  gracious  thought, 

1  Applied  himself. 

s  That  part  of  the  hit  which  is  enclosed  in  the  horse's 
mouth.  3  Rings  of  (he  bit. 

*  Jleluctant,  !>  Oppress. 

6  Adapt  his  discourse  to  her  mood. 

7  The  chill  of  pain  or  grief.    See  note  2,  page  169. 


That  her  persuaded  to  disclose  the  breach 
Which  love  andfortnne  in  her  heart  had  wrought; 
Andsaid;"FairSir,Ihopegoodhaphath  brought 
You  to  inquire  the  secrets  of  my  grief; 
Or  that  your  vrisdom  will  direct  my  thought ; 
Or  that  your  prowess  can  me  yield  relief ; 
Then  hear  the  story  sad,  which  I  shall  tell  you 

brief. 
"  The  f6rlorn  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  hav«  seen 
The  laughing  stock  of  Fortune's  mockeries. 
Am  th'  only  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen. 
Whose  parents  dear  (while  equal  destinies 
Did  run  about,  and  their  felicities 
The  favourable  heav'ns  did  not  env^), 
Did  spread  their  rule  through  all  the  territories, 
Which  Pison  and  Euphrates  floweth  by, 
And  Gihon's  golden  waves  do  wash  continual!^:" 

"  Till  that  their  cruel  cursed  enemy, 
A  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight, 
Bred  in  the  loathly  lakes  of  Tartary,!^ 
With  murd'rous  ravin  and  devouring  might 
Their  kingdom  spoil'd,  and  country  wasted  quite: 
Themselves,  for  fear  int^his  jaws  to  fall,  ' 

He  f  orc'd  to  castle  strong  to  take  their  flight ; 
Where,  fast  embarr'd  '^  in  mighty  brazen  wall. 
He  has  them  now  four  years  besieg'd  to  make 

them  thrall. 
"  Full  many  knights;  adventurous  and  stout. 
Have  enterpris'd  that  monster  to  subdue : 
From  every  coast,  that  heaven  walks  about," 
Have  thither  come  the  noble  martial  crew, 
That  famous  hard  achievements  still  pursue ; 
Yet  never  any  could  that  garland  win. 
But  all  still  shrunk ;  and  stUl  he  greater  grew : 
All  they,  for  want  of  faith,  or  guilt  of  sin, 
The  piteous  prey  of  his  fierce  cruelty  have  been. 

"  At  last,  y-led  with  far-reported  praise. 
Which  flying  fame  throughout  the  world  had 

spread. 
Of  doughty  knights,  whom  Faery  Land  did  raise. 
That  noble  order  bight  ^  of  Maidenhead, 
Forthwith  to  court  of  Gloriane  I  sped. 
Of  Gloriane,  great  queen  of  glory  bright. 
Whose  kingdom's  seat  Cleopolis  is  read ; '' 
There  to  obtain  some  such  redoubted  knight, 
That  parents  dear  from  tyrant's  pow'r  deliver 

might. 
"  It  was  my  chance  (my  chance  was  fair  and  gpod) 
There  for  to  find  a  fresh  unproved  i'  Knight ; 
Whose  manly  hands  embrued  in  guilty  blood 
Had  never  been,  nor  ever  by  his  might 
Had  thrown  to  ground  the  unregarded  right : 
Yet  of  his  prowess  proof  he  since  hath  made 
(I  witness  am)  in  many  a  cruel  fight ; 
The  groaning  ghosts  of  many  a  one  dismay'd 
Have  felt  the  bitter  dint  of  his  avenging  blade. 

"  And  ye,  the  f6rlom '"  reliques  of  his  pow'r, 
His  biting  sword,  and  his  devouring  spear, 
Which  have  endured  many  a  dreadful  stowre,'^ 

8  Misfortune.  3  Spirit. 

10  Impair  it. 

11  Three  of  the  rivers  of  Eden.  See  Gen.  ii.  11,  13. 

12  Tartarus,  hell.  is  Imprisoned. 
14  Surrounds.                                    15  Called. 

16  Untried  in  battle.       v  Lost.       18  Conflict. 
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Can  speak  ^lis  prowess,  that  did  erst  ^  you  bear, 
And  -well  could  rule ;  now  he  hath  left  you  hero 
To  be  the  record  of  his  rueful  ^  loss. 
And  of  my  doleful  disadventurous  dere  : ' 
O  heavy  record  of  the  good  Bedoross, 
Where  have'  you  left  your  lord,  that  could  so 

well  you  toss? 
"  WeU  hoped  I,  and  fair  beginnings  had. 
That  he  my  captive  languor  should  redeem  :  * 
TiU  all  unweeting  "  an  enchanter  bad 
His  sense  abus'd,  and  made  him  to  misdeem  <> 
My  loyalty  not  such  as  it  did  seem, 
That  rather  death  desire  than  such  despite. 
Be  judge,  ye  heav'ns,  that  allthingsiight  esteem. 
How  I  him  lov'd,  and  love  with  all  ray  might ! 
So  thought  I  eke  of  him,  and  think  I  thought 

aright. 
"Thenceforth  me  desolate  he  quite  forsook, 
To  wander  where  wild  Fortune  would  me  lead. 
And  other  by-ways  he  himself  betook. 
Where  never  foot  of  living  wight  did  tread 
That  brought  n^t  back  the  baleful  body  dead ; 
In  which  him  chanced  false  Duessa  meet. 
Mine  only  foe,  mine  only  deadly  dread ; 
Who  with  her  witchcraft,    and   misseeming^ 

sweet, 
Inveigled  him  to  follow  her  desires  unmeet. 
"  At  last,  by  subtle  sleights  she  him  betray 'd 
Unto  his  foe,  a  giant  huge  and  taU ; 
Who  him,  disarmed,  dissolute,^  dismay'd, 
Unwares  surprised,  and  with  mighty  mall  ^ 
The  monster  merciless  him  made  to  fall. 
Whose  fall  did  never  foe  before  behold : 
And  now  in  darksome  dungeon^  wretched  thrall, 
Eemediless,  for  aye  he  doth  him  hold : 
This  is  my  cause  of  grief,  more  great  than  may 

be  told." 
Ere  she  had  ended  all,  she  gan  to  faint : 
But  he  her  comforted,  and  fair  bespake ; 
"  Certes,  Madame,  ye  have  great  cause  of  plaint. 
That  stoutest  heart,  I  ween,  could  cause  to  quake. 
Bui  be  of  cheer,  and  comfort  to  you  take  ; 
For  till  I  have  acquit  i"  your  captive  Knight, 
Assure  yourself,  I  will  you  not  forsake." 
His  cheerful  words  reviv'd  her  cheerless  sprite : 
So  forth  they  went,  the  Dwarf  them  guiding  ever 

right. 


CANTO  VIII. 

Tojir  Virgin,  to  redeem  her  dear, 

Brings  Arthur  to  thefiaht: 
Who  slays  the  Giarit,  wounds  the  Beast, 

And  strips  Duessa  quite. 

Ah  me,  how  many  perils  do  enfold 
The  righteous  man,  to  make  him  daily  fall, 
Were  not  that  heav'nly  grace  doth  him  uphold, 
And  steadfast  Truth  acquit  i"  him  out  of  all ! 

1  Before.  =  P'«f"l- 

3  My  sad  and  laokless  misfortune. 
i  Should  deliver  me  from  my  grief  for  the  captivity 
of  my  parents. 

8  Without  his  suspecting  it. 

6  Misgudge.  7  Deception. 


Her  love  is  firm,  her  care  continual. 
So  oft  as  he,  through  his  own  foolish  pride 
Or  weakness,  is  to  sinful  bands  made  thrall : 
Else  should  this  Kedcross  Knight  in  bauds  have 

died. 
For  whose  deliv'ranoe  she  this    prince  doth 

thither  giiide. 
They  sadly  travell'd  thus,  until  they  came 
Nigh  to  a  castle  builded  strong  and  high : 
Then  cried  the  Dwarf,  "  Lo !  yonder  is  the  same, 
In  which  my  lord,  my  liege,  doth  luckless  lie 
Thrall  to  that  giant's  hateful  tyranny  : 
Therefore,  dear  Sir,  your  mighty  pow'rs  assay." 
The  noble  Knight  alighted  by  and  by 
From  lofty  steed,  and  bade  the  Lady  stay, 
To  see  what  end  of  fight  should  him  befall  that 

day. 
So  witl)  his  squire,  th'  admirer"  of  his  might. 
He  marched  forth  toward  that  castle  wall ; 
Whose  gates  he  found  fast  shut,  nor  living  wight 
To  ward  the  same  nor  answer  comer's  call. 
Then  took  that  squire  a  horn  of  bugle  small. 
Which  hung  adown  his  side  in  twisted  gold 
And  tassels  gay ;  wide  wonders  over  all  ^ 
Of  that  same  horn's  great  virtues  weren  told. 
Which  had  approved  ^^  been  in  uses  manifold. 
Was  never  wight  that  heard  that  shrilling  sound, 
But  trembling  fear  did  feel  in  every  vein : 
Three  miles  it  might  be  easy  heard  around, 
And  echoes  three  answer'd  itself  again : 
No  false  enchantment,  nor  deceitful  train," 
Might  once  abide  the  terror  of  that  blast. 
But  presently  was  void  and  wholly  vain : 
No  gate  so  strong,  no  lock  so  firm  and  fast, 
But  with  that  piercing  noise  flew  open  quite,  or 

brast.^' 
The  same  before  the  giant's  gate  he  blew. 
That  all  the  castle  quaked  from  the  ground, 
And  every  door  of  free-will  open  flew. 
The  giant's  self,  dismayed  with  that  sound. 
Where  he  with  his  Duessa  dalliance  found. 
In  haste  came  rushing  forth  from  inner  bow'r, 
With  staring  count'nance  stern,  as  one  astound',^" 
And  staggering  steps,  to  weet"  what  sudden 

stowre^^ 
Had  wrought  that  horror  strange,  and  iar'd  his 

dreaded  power. 
And  after  him  the  proud  Duessa  came. 
High  mounted  on  her  many-headed  beast ; 
And  every  head  with  fiery  tongue  did  flame. 
And  every  head  was  crowned  on  his  crest. 
And  bloody-mouthed  with  late  cruel  feast ; 
That  when  the  knight  beheld,  his  mighty  shield 
Upon  his  manly  arm  he  soon  addrest,"" 
And  at  him  fiercely  flew,  with  courage  fill'd. 
And  eager  greediness  through  every  member 

thrill'd. 
Therewith  the  giant  buckled  him  to  fight, 
Inflam'd  with  scornful  wrath  and  high  disdain. 


s  Languid. 
10  Set  free. 
12  Everywhere, 
u  stratagem, 
is  Stupefied. 
IS  AaeaUlt,  trouble. 


9  Club,  mace. 
11  Wondering  witness. 
13  Tested,  proved. 
15  Burst. 
17  Learn. 
19  Adjusted. 
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And  lifting  ttp  hi^  dreadful  club  on  lieiglit,^ 
All  ann'd  with  ragged  snubs  "  and  knotty  grain, 
Him  tbougbt  at  first  Bnoounter  to  have  slain. 
But  irise  and  waxy  fraa  that  noble  peer ; 
And,  Ughtly  leaping  from  so  monstrous  main,' 
Did  fair  avoid  the  violence  him  near ; 
It  booted  not  to  think  such  thunderbolts  to  bear ; 

Nor  shame  he  thought  to  shun  so  hideous  might : 
The  idle  stroke,  enforcing  furious  way. 
Missing  the  mark  of  his  misaimSd  sight, 
Did  fall  to  ground,  and  with  his  heavy  sway 
So  deeply  dinted  in  the  driven  clay, 
That  three  yards  deep  a  furrow  up  did  throw  : 
The  sad*  earth,  wounded  with  so  sore  assay,' 
Did  groan  full  grievous  underneath  the  blow ; 
And,  trembling  with  strange  fear,  did  like  an 
earthquake  show. 

As  when  almighty  Jove,  in  wrathful  mood, 
To  wreak  the  guilt  of  mortal  sins  is  bent, 
Hurls  forth  histhund'ring  dartwithdeadlyf  eud,' 
Bnroll'd  in  flames  and  smould'ring  dreariment,' 
Through  riven  clouds  and  molten  firmament ; 
The  fierce  three-forkgd  engine,  making  way, 
Both  lofty  tow'rs  and  higliest  trees  hath  rent, 
And  all  that  might  his  angry  passage  stay ; 
And,  shooting  in  the  earth,  casts  up  a  mount  of 

clay. 
His  boist'rous  club,  so  buried  in  the  ground, 
He  could  not  rearen  up  again  so  light,* 
But  that  the  knight  him  at  advantage  found ; 
And,  while  he  strove   his  cumber'd"  club  to 

quite  i» 
Out  of  the  earth,  with  blade  all  burning  bright 
He  smote  oif  his  left  arm,  which  like  a  block 
Did  fall  to  ground,  depriv'd  of  native  might ; 
Large  streams  of  blood  out  of  the  trunkSd  stock  " 
Forth  gushSd,  like  fresh  water  stream  from 

riven  rook. 

DismaySd  with  so  desp'rate  deadly  wound. 
And  eke  impatient  of  unwonted  pain, 
He  loudjy  bray'd  with  beastly  yelling  sound, 
That  all  the  fields  rebellowed  again : 
As  great  a  noise,  as  when  in  Cimbrian  ^^  plain 
A  herd  of  buUs,  whom  kindly  ^  rage  doth  sting. 
Do  for  the  milky  mothers'  want  complain, 
And  fill  the  fields  with  troublous  bellowing : 
The    neighbour    woods    around    with   hollow 
murmur  ring. 

That  when  his  dear  Duessa  heard,  and  saw 
The  evjl  gtoimd"  that  danger'd  her  estate, 
Unto  his  aid  she  hastily  did  draw 
Her  dreadful  beast ;  whp,  swoll'n  with  blood  of 

late, 
Game  r^n;piug  forth  witji  prpqd  presumptuous 

And  threaten'd  all  his  heads  like  flaming  brands. 


3  Snobs. 
*  Steadfast.     . 
6  Wrath,  vengeance, 
s  Easily. 
^0  Disengage. 


1  High. 

3  toi'ce. 

!>  Assault. 

7  Sismalness,  tenor. 

d  Embarrassed. 
I  11  The  truncated  stump, 

13  The  Cimbri,  of  old  time,  inhabited  the  north  of 
Europe — principally  the  portion  which  is  now  the  king- 
dom of  Senmarit,  and  was  called  the  Cimbric  Oberson- 


But  him  the  squire  made  quiekly  to  retrate, 
Bncount'ring  fierce  with  single  sword  in  hand  ; 
And  'twixt  him  and  his  lord  did  like  a  bulwarfe 

stand. 
The  proud  Dueasa,  full  of  wrathful  spite 
And  fierce  disdain,  to  be  affronted  i'  so, 
Enforc'd  her  purple  beast  with  all  her  might, 
That  stopi'  out  of  the  way  to  overthrow, 
Scorning  the  let  1^  of  so  unequal  foe : 
But  nathemore  "  would  that  courageous  swain 
To  her  yield  passage,  'gainst  his  lord  to  go  ;^ 
But  with  outrageous  strokes  did  him  restrain. 
And  with  his  body  baxr'd  the  way  atwixt  them 

twain. 

Then  took  the  angry  witch  her  golden  cup, 
Whi6h  still  she  bore,  replete  with  magic  arts ; 
Death  and  despair  did  many  thereof  sup, 
And  secret  poison  through  their  inner  parts ; 
Th'  eternal  bale'^"  of  heavy  wounded  hearts : 
■Which,  after  charms  and  some  enchantments 

said, 
She  lightly  sprinkled  on  his  weaker  parts  : 
Therewith  his  sturdy  courage  soon  was  quay'd,3^ 
And  all  his  senses  were  with  sudden  dread  dis- 

may'd. 

So  down  he  fell  before  the  cruel  beast. 
Who  on  his  neck  his  bloody  claws  did  seize. 
That  life  nigh  orush'd  out  of  his  panting  brea.st : 
No  pow'r  he  had  to  stir,  nor  will  to  rise. 
That  when  the  careful  knight  gan  well  advise,'' 
He  lightly  left  the  foe  with  whom  he  fought. 
And  to  the  beast  gan  turn  his  enterprise ; 
For  wondrous  anguish  in  his  heart  it  wrought 
To  see  hip  lovgd  squire  into  such  thraldonj  < 
brought ;  ( 

And,  high  advancing  his  blood-thirsty  blade. 
Struck  one  of  those  deformed  heads  so  sore,| 
That  of  his  puissance  proud  ensample  made ; ' 
His  monstrous  scalp  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore, 
And  that  misformed  shape  misshaped  more : 
A  sea  of  blood  gush'd  from  the  gaping  wound, 
Tliat  her  gay  garments  stain'd  with  filthy  gore, 
And  overflowed  all  the  field  around. 
That  over  shoes  in  blood  he  waded  on  the  ground,. 

Thereat  he  roarSd  for  exceeding  pain. 

That  to  have  heard,  great  horror  would  have 

bred; 
And,  scourging  th'  empty  air  with  his   long 

train,2» 
Through  great  impatience  of  his  grievSd  ^  head. 
His  gorgeoufs  rider  from  her  lofty  stead  ^ 
■Would  have  cast  down,  and  trod  in  dirty  mire, 
Had  not  the  giant  soon  her  succoured ; 
■Whoj  all  enrag'd  with  smart  and  frantic  ire. 
Came  hurtling  ='  in  full  fierce,  and  f pro'd  the 

knighl;  retire. 

ese.    Jutland  even  at  the  present  day  is  famous  for 

its  herds.  is  Natural. 

M  Misfortune.  is  withdraw. 

18  Encountered.  17  ObstSQlo 

18  Hindrance.  ;  u  Kone  the  more. 

so  Miseiy.  91  (JueUad, 

S3  Perceive. 

S3  Tail.  St  Wounded 

36  Station,  place.  se  Bushing. 
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The  force,  which  wont  in  two  to  be  diaperat, 
la  one  alona  left  hand  ?  he  now  unites, 
Which  in  through  rage  more  stroitg  thftn  liath 

were  erst;' 
With  whic}i  his  iiideous  elub  aloft  he  dight^,' 
And  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigour  smites. 
That  strongest  oak  might  seem  to  overthrow : 
The  stro];a  upon  his  shield  so  Jjeavy  lights, 
That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  full  low : — 
What  mortal  wight  pould  eye^  Ij^w  so  monstrous 

Wow? 
And  in  his  fall  his  shield,  that  oover'd  was. 
Did  loose  his  veU  by  chance,  and  open  flew  ; 
The  light  whereof,  that  heaven's  light  did  pass, 
Such  blazing  brightness  through  the  air  threw, 
That  eye  might  not  the  same  endure  to  vieiy. 
Which  when  the  giant  spied  with  staring  eye, 
He  down  let  fall  his  arm,  and  soft  withdrew 
His  weapon  huge,  that  heavSd  was  on  high 
For  to  have  slain  the  man  that  on  the  ground  did 

lie. 

And  eke  the  fruitful-headed  ^  beast,  amaz'd 
At  flashing  beams  of  that  sunshiny  shield. 
Became  stark  blind,  and  all  his  senses  daz'd,° 
That  down  he  tumbled  on  the  dirty  field. 
And  seem'd  himself  as  conquered  to  yield. 
Whom  when  his  mistress  proud  perceiv'd  to  fall, 
While  yet  his  feeble  feet  for  faintness  reel'd, 
TJnto  the  giant  loudly  she  gan  call ; 
"  O !  help,  Orgoglio ;  help,  or  else  we  perish  all ! " 

At  her  so  piteous  cry  was  much  amqv'd 

Her  champion  stout ;  and,  for  to  aid  his  friend, 

Again  his  wonted  angry  weapon  prov'd  : ' 

But  all  in  vain ;  for  he  has  read  his  end 

In  that  bright  shield,  and  all  his  forces  spend 

Themselves  in  vain:   for,  since  that  glancing 

sight. 
He  hath  no  pow'r  to  hurt  nor  to  defend. 
As,  where  th'  Almighty's  lightning  brand  does 

light. 
It  fl'Tna  the  dazed  eyne,  and  daunts  the  senses 

quite. 
Whom  when  the  Prince  to  battle  new  addrest, 
And  threat'ning  high  his  dreadful  stroke,  did  see, 
His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  blest,' 
And  smote  off  quite  his  left  leg  by  the  knee. 
That  down  he  tumbled :  as  an  aged  tree, 
High  growing  on  the  top  of  rooky  clift,^ 
Whose  heart-strings   with    keen    steel   nigh 

hewen  be ; 
The  mighty  trunk,  half  rent  with  ragged  rift, 
Doth  roU  adown  the  rooks,  and  fall  with  fearful 

drift. 
Or  as  a  castle,  reared  high  and  round, 
By  subtle  engines'  and  malicious  sleight 
Is  underminSd  from  the  lowest  ground. 
And,  her  foundation  f orc'd  and  feebled  quite. 
At  last  down  fjJls ;  and  with  her  heapSd  height 
Her  hasty  n^  does  more  heavy  make, 
And  yields  itself  unto  the  victot'a  might : 

I  In  a  single  band  left  to  him. 

3  Before.  '  Eaises. 

4  Many-beaded.  '  Oonfuaed. 

s  %!ed.  '  Brandished. 

8  ciift.  '  OontriTances,  stratagems. 


Such  was  this  giant's  fall,  that  seem'd  to  shake 
The  steadfast  globe  of  earth,  as  "  it  for  fear  did 

quake. 
The  knight  then,  lightly  leaping  to  the  prey, 
With  mortal  steel  him  smote  agaiu  so  sore, 
That  headless  his  unwieldy  body  lay. 
All  wallow'd  in  his  owu  foul  bloody  gore, 
Which  flowSd  from  his  wounda  va,  wo^tdrpus 

store. 
But,  soon  as  breath  out  of  his  breast  dicl  pass, 
That  huge  great  body  which  the  giant  bpre 
Was  vanish'd  quite ;  and  of  that  monstrous  iQitH 
Was  nothing  left,  but  like  an  empty  bladder  was. 
Whose  grievous  fall  Vrhen  false  Duessa  spied, , 
Her  golden  cup  she  cast  unto  the  ground:, 
And  crownSd  mitre  rudely  threw  aside  j 
Such  piercing  grief  her  stubborn  hea^t  di4 

wound. 
That  she  could  not  endure  that  doleful  stouud ;  ^^ 
But,  leaving  all  behind  her,  fled  away '; 
The  light-foot  squire  her  quickly  turn'd  around, 
And,  by  hard  means  enforcing  her  to  stay, 
So  brought  unto  his  lord,  as  his  deserved  prey. 

The  royal  Virgin,  which  beheld  from  far. 

In  pensive  plight  and  sad  perplexity, 

The  whole  achievement  of  this  doubtful  war, 

Came  running  fast  to  greet  his  victory. 

With  sober  gladness  and  mild  modesty ; 

And,  with  sweet  joyous  cheer, ^^  him  thus  ba- 


"  Fair  branch  of  nobless,  flower  of  chivalry. 
That  with  your  worth  the  world  amazgd  make. 
How  shall  I  quite  ^  the  pains  ye  suffer  for  my 
sake? 

"  And  you,"  fresh  bud  of  virtue  springing  fast. 
Whom  these  sad  eyes  saw  nigh  unto  death's  door. 
What  hath  poor  virgin  for  such  peril  past 
Wherewith  you  to  reward  ?    Accept  therefore) 
My  simple  self,  and  service  evermore. 
And  He  that  high  does  sit,  and  all  things  see 
With  equal  eye,  their  merits  to  restore, 
Behold  what  ye  this  day  have  done  for  me ; 
And,  what  I  cannot  quite,**  requite  with  usury  ! 

"  But  since  the  heav'ns,  and  your  fair  hande- 

ling," 
Have  made  you  master  of  the  field  this  day ; 
Your  fortune  master  eke  vfith  governing,  ^^ 
And,  well  begun,  end  all  so  well,  I  pray ! 
Nor  let  that  wicked  woman  scape  away ; 
For  she  it  is  that  did  my  lord  bethrall," 
My  dearest  lord,  and  deep  in  dungeon  lay ; 
Where  he  his  better  days  hath  wasted  all : 
O  hear,  how  piteous  he  to  you  for  aid  does  call  1 " 
Forthwith  he  gave  in  charge  unto  his  squire 
That  scarlet  whore  to  keepen  carefully ; 
While  he  himself,  with  greedy  great  desire, 
Into  the  castle  enter'd  forcibly. 
Where  living  creature  none  he  did  espy  : 
Then  gan  he  loudly  through  the  house  to  call ; 
But  no  man  car'd  to  answer  to  his  cry  : 

10  As  if.  11  Calamity. 

1!  Countenance.  is  Recompense. 

14  The  squire-  1&  ConduoC. 

16  Master  also  your  fortune  by  prudent  use  of  your 
BucoesB.  17  Enslave. 
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There  reign'd  a  solemn  silence  over  all ; 

Nor  voice  was  heard,  nor  wight  was  seen,  in 

bow'r  or  hall ! 
At  last,  with  creeping  crooked  pace,  forth  came 
An  old,  old  man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow ; 
That  on  a  stafE  his  feeble  steps  did  frame. 
And  guide  his  weary  gait  both  to  and  fro  \ 
For  his  eyesight  him  failed  long  ago  : 
And  on  his  arm  a  bunch  of  keys  he  bore, 
'  The  which,  viuused,  rust  did  overgrow  : 
Those  were  the  keys  of  every  inner  door ; 
But  he  could  not  them  use,  but  kept  them  still 

in  store. 

But  very  ■fincouth  sight  was  to  behold 

How  he  did  fashion  his  untoward  ^  pace ; 

Por,  as  he  forward  mov'd  his  footing  old, 

So  backward  still  was  tum'd  his  wrinkled  face  : 

Unlike  to  men,  who  ever,  as  they  trace,'' 

Both  feet  and  face  one  way  are  wont  to  lead. 

This  was  the  ancient  keeper  of  that  place. 

And  foster-father  of  the  giant  dead ; 

His  name  Ignaro  '  did  his  nature  light  aread.* 

His  rev'rend  hairs  and  holy  gravity 
The  knight  much  honour'd,  as  beseemed  well ; 
And  gently  ask'd  where  aU  the  people  be 
Which  in  that  stately  building  wont  to  dwell : 
Who  answer'd  him  full  soft.  Si  could  not  tell. 
Again  he  ask'd,  where  that  sanie  knight  was  laid 
Whom  great  Orgoglio,  with  his  puissance  fell. 
Had  made  his  caitive  thrall ;  ^  again  he  said, 
ffe  could  not  tell ;  nor  ever  other  answer  made. 

Then  asked  he,  which  way  he  in  might  pass  : 
He  covld  fiot  tell,  again  he  answered. 
Thereat  the  courteous  knight  displeased  was. 
And  said ;  ' '  Old  sire,  it  seems  thou  hast  not  read  ^ 
How  ill  it  sits  with  '  that  same  silver  head 
In  vain  to  mock,  or  mock'd  in  vain  to  be  : 
But  if  thou  be,  as  thou  art  portrayed 
With  Nature's  pen,  in  age's  grave  degree, 
Aread  '  in  graver  wise  what  I  demand  of  thee." 

His  answer  likewise  was.  He  could  not  tell. 
Whose  senseless  speech,  and  doted  ignorance. 
When  as  the  noble  Prince  had  marked  well. 
He  guess'd  bis  nature  by  his  countenance ; ' 
And  calm'd  his  wrath  vrith  goodly  temperance. 
Then,  to  him  stepping,  from  his  arm  did  reach 
Those  keys,  and  made  himself  free  euterance. 
Each  door  he  open'd  without  any  breach  : 
There  was  no  bar  to  stop,  nor  foe  him  to  im- 
peach.^" 

There  all  within  fuU  rich  array'd  he  found, 
With  royal  arras,  and  resplendent  gold. 
And  did  with  store  of  every  thing  abound. 
That  greatest  prince's  presence  might  behold. 
But  all  the  floor  (too  filthy  to  be,  told) 
With  blood  of  guiltless  babes,  and  innocentstrue. 
Which  there  were  slain,  as  sheep  out  of  the  fold. 


1  Awkward,  reluctant. 


s  Walk. 


3  Ignorance.  4  Describe. 

5  Captive  slave.  6  Learned, 

7  Becomes.  8  Declare. 

9  Demeanour. 

10  rrom  Prench,  "  cmpSoher,"  to  prevent,  hinder. 

11  Accursed.  12  Slain. 

13  Spirits.  14  Captive ;  the  Kedcross  Knight. 


Defiled  was,  that  dreadful  was  to  view ; 
And  sacred"  ashes  over  it  were  strow6d  new. 
And  there  beside  of  marble  stone  was  built 
An  altar,  carv'd  with  cunning  imag'ry ; 
On  which  true  Christians'  blood  was  often  spilt, 
And  holy  martyrs  often  done  to  die," 
With  cruel  malice  and  strong  tyranny  : 
Whose  blessed  sprites,"  from  underneath  the 

stone. 
To  God  for  vengeance  cried  continually ; 
And  with  great  grief  were  often  heard  to  gi'oan, 
That  hardest  heart  would  bleed  to  hear  their 

piteous  moan. 
Through  every  room  he  sought,  and  every  bow'r ; 
But  nowhere  could  he  find  that  woeful  thrall." 
At  last  he  came  unto  an  iron  door. 
That  fast  was  look'd ;  but  key  found  not  at  oil 
Amongst  that  bunch  to  open  it  withal ; 
But  in  the  same  a  little  grate  was  pight,!* 
Through  which  he  senthisvoice,  and  loud  did  call 
With  all  his  pow'r,  to  weet  ^'  if  living  wight 
Were  housed  therewithin,  whom  he  enlargeu  " 

might. 

Therewith  an  hollow,  dreary,  murmuring  voice 
These  piteous  plaints  and  dolours  did  resound ; 
"  O  !  who  is  that  which  brings  me  happy  choice 
Of  death,  that  here  lie  dying  every  stound,!' 
Yet  live  perforce  in  baleful  darkness  bound  ? 
For  now  three  moons  have  changed  thrice  their 

hue. 
And  have  been  thrice  hid  underneath  the  groimd. 
Since  I  the  heaven's  cheerful  face  did  view  : 
O,  welcome,  thou  that  dost  of  death  bring  tid- 
ings true ! " 

WMch  when  that  champion  heard,  with  piercing 

point 
Of  pity  dear  his  heart  was  thrilled  sore  ; 
And  trembling  horror  ran  .through  every  joint. 
For  mth"  of  gentle  knight  so  foul  forlore :  ™ 
Which  shaking  ofiE,  he  rent  that  iron  door 
With  furious  force  and  indignation  fell ; 
Where  enter'd  in,  his  foot  tould  find  no  floor. 
But  all  a  deep  descent,  as  dark  as  hell. 
That  breathed  forth  a  filthy  baneful  smell. 

But  neither  darkness  foul,  nor  filthy  bands. 

Nor  noyous  ^i  smell,  his  purpose  could  withhold 

(Entire  affection  hateth  nicer  hands^). 

But  that  with  constant  zeal  and  courage  bold. 

After  long  pains  and  labours  manifold. 

He  found  the  means  that  prisoner  up  to  rear ; 

Whose  feeble  thighs,  unable  to  uphold 

His  pined  corse,^  him  scarce  tolight  could  bear ; 

A  rueful  spectacle  of  death  and  ghastly  drear.  2* 

His  sad  dull  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  hollow  pits. 
Could  not  endure  th'  unwonted  sun  to  view ; 
His  bare  thin  cheeks,  for  want  of  better  bits','"' 
And  empty  sides  deceived  ^^  of  their  due, 

IS  Fixed.  16  Know. 

17  Liberate.  18  Moment. 

"  J"y-  =»  Forlorn,  undone. 

31  Loathsome. 

S2  Earnest  resolution,  or  all-absorbing  love,  does  not 
halt  for  fastidiousness  or  delicacy. 
23  Wasted  body.  m  Wretchedness. 

.'^  ^fooS.  ss^Defrauded. 
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Could  make  a  stony  heart  his  hap  to  rue  ;  i 
His   raw-bone  arms,  whose  mighty  brawngd 

how'rs  ^ 
Were  wont  to  rive  steel  plates,  and  helmets  hew, 
"Were  clean  consumed  ;  and  aU  his  vital  pow'rs 
Deoay'd ;    and  all  his  flesh  shrunk   up  like 

wither'd  flow'rs. 

Whom  when  his  lady  saw,  to  him  she  ran 
With  hasty  joy  :  to  see  him  made  her  glad, 
And  sad  to  view  his  visage  pale  and  wan ; 
Who  erst  ^  in  flow'rs  of  freshest  youth  was  clad. 
Then,  when  her  well  of  tears  she  wasted  "■  had. 
She  said  ;  "  Ah,  dearest  Lord !  what  evil  star 
On  you  hath  frown'd,  and  pour'd  his  influence 

bad. 
That  of  yourself  ye  thus  berobbed  '  are. 
And  this  misseeming  hue  your  manly  looks  dotli 

mar? 

"  But  welcome  now,  my  lord,  in  weal  or  woe. 
Whose  presence  I  have  lack'd  too  long  a  day : 
And  fie  on  Fortune,  mine  avowed  foe, 
Whose  wrathful  wreaks^  themselves  do  now 

allay. 
And  for  these  wrongs  shall  treble  penance  pay 
Of  treble  good:  good  grows  of  evil's  prefe."' 
The  cheerless  man,  whom  sorrow  did  dismay, 
Had  no  delight  to  treaten  of  his  grief ; 
His  long-endured  famine  needed  more  relief. 

"  Fair  Lady,"  then  said  that  victorious  knight, 
"  The  things  that  grievous  were  to  do  or  bear, 
Them  to  renew,  I  wot,  breeds  no  delight ; 
Best  music  breeds  dislike  in  loathing  ear: 
But  th'  only  good,  that  grows  of  passed  fear, 
Is  to  be  wise,  and  ware  of  like  agaip. 
This  day's  ensample  hath  this  lesson  dear 
Deep  written  in  my  heart  with  iron  pen. 
Thai,  Mies  may  not  abide  in  state  of  mortal 
men. 

"  Henceforth,  Sir  Knight,  take  to  you  wonted 

strength, 
And  master  tiiese  mishaps  with  patient  might : 
Lo !  where  your  foe  lies  stretch'd  in  monstrous 

length ; 
And  lo !  that  wicked  woman  in  your  sight. 
The  root  of  all  your  care  and  wretched  plight. 
Now  in  your  pow'r,  to  let^  her  live,  or  die." 
" To  do '  her  die,"  quoth  Una,  "were  despite. 
And  shame  t'  avenge  so  weak  an  enemy ; 
But  spoil  her  of  her  scarlet  robe,  and  let  her 

fly." 

So,  as  she  bade,  that  witch  they  disarray'd. 
And  robVd  of  royal  robes,  and  purple  pall, 
And  ornaments  that  richly  were  display'd ; 
Nor  sparSd  they  to  strip  her  naked  all. 
Then,  when  they  had  despoil'd  her  tire  and 

caul,° 
Such  as  she  was,  their  eyes  might  her  behold. 
That  her  misshaped  parts  did  them  appal ; 

I  To  pity  his  fate. 

s  Muscles  ;  so  poetically  entitled  from  their  rounded 
or  arched  appearance.  3  Before. 

4  Exhausted,  completely  shed.  c  Bobbed, 

s  Revenges.  ^  Proof.  6  Make. 

9  liara  and  head-dress ;  perhaps,  as  both  words  are 


A  loathly,  wrinkled  hag,  ill-favour'd,  old. 
Whose  secret  filth  good  manners  biddeth  not  be 

'  told. 
Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald. 
And,  as  in  hate  of  honourable  eld,^<* 
Was  overgrown  with  scurf  and  filthy  scald  ;  ^' 
Her  teeth  out  of  her  rotten  gums  were  ;fell'd," 
And  her  sour  breath  abominably  smell'd ; 
Her  dried  dugs,  like  bladders  lacking  wind. 
Hung  down,  and  filthy  matter  from  them  well'd; 
Her  wrizzled ''  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind. 
So  scabby  was,   that  would  have  loath'd  all 

woman  kind. 
Her  nether  parts,  the  shame  of  all  her  kind, 
My  chaster  Muse  for  shame  doth  blush  to  write : 
But  at  her  rump  she  growing  had  behind 
A  fox's  tail,  with  dung  all  foully  dight : 
And  eke  her  feet  most  monstrous  were  in  sight ;  ^^ 
For  one  of  them  was  like  an  eagle's  claw. 
With  griping  talons  arm'd  to  greedy  fight ; 
The  other  like  a  bear's  uneven  paw  : 
More  ugly  shape  yet  never  living  creature  saw. 

Which  when  the  knights  beheld,  amaz'd  they 

were. 
And  wonder'd  at  so  foul  deformed  wight. 
"  Such,  then,"  said  Una,  "  as  she  seemeth  here, 
Such  is  the  face  of  Falsehood ;  such  the  sight 
Of  foul  Duessa,  when  her  borrow'd  light 
Is  laid  away,  and  counterfeasance  ^*  known." 
Thus  when  they  had  the  witch  disrobed  quite, 
And  all  her  filthy  feature  open  shown. 
They  let  her  go  at  will,  and  wander  ways  un- 
known. 

She,  flying  fast  from  heaven's  hated  face. 
And  from  the  world  that  her  disoover'd  wide, 
Fled  to  the  wasteful  wilderness  apace. 
From  living  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide  ; 
And  lurk'd  iu  rocks  and  caves,  long  unespied. 
But  that  fair  crew  '*  of  knights,  and  Una  fair. 
Did  in  that  castle  afterwards  abide. 
To  rest  themselves,  and  weary  powers  repair : 
Where  store  they  found  of  all  that  dainty  was 
and  rare. 


CANTO  IX. 

Bis  loves  and  lintagt  Arthur  tells  : 
The  knights  knitfrieTvUy  bands :  » 

Sir  TrevisanJliesfTom  Despair, 
Whom  Bedarois  Knight  withsta^iis. 

O !  GOODLY  golden  chain,  wherewith  y-fere '' 
The  virtues  linked  are  in  lovely  vrise  ; 
And  noble  minds  of  yore  allied  were 
In  brave  pursuit  of  chivalrous  emprise. 
That  none  did  other's  safety  despise, 
Nor  aid  env^^^  to  him  in  need  that  stands ; 
But  friendly  each  did  other's  praise  devise 

used  for  clothiog  or  covering  generally,  the  phrase  has 
here  the  force  of  "  utterly." 

10  Old  age.  "  Scab. 

u  Fallen.  "  Wrinkled. 

I*  To  see.  ^  Counterfeiting.     ^^  Company. 

17  Together.  "  Begrudge. 
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How  to  advance  with  favourable  hands, 

As  this  good  Prince    redeem'd  the  Bedoross 

Knight  from  bands.^ 
Who  when   their   powers,    impair'd   through 

labour  long, 
With  due  repast  they  had  reourgd  ^  well, 
And  that  weak  captive  wight  now  waxSd  strong, 
Them  list  no  longer,  there  at  leisure  dweU, 
But  forward  fare,  as  their  adventures  fell : 
But,  ere  they  parted,  Una  fair  besought 
That  stranger  knight  his  name  and  nation  tell ; 
Lest  so  great  good,  as  he  for  her  had  wrought, 
Should  die  unknown,  and  buried  be  in  thankless 

thought. 

"Pair  Virgin,"  said  the  Prince,  "ye  me  require 
A  thing  without  the  compass  of  my  wit : 
For  both  the  lineage,  and  the  certain  sire, 
From  which  1  sprung,  from  me  are  hidden  yet. 
For  all  so  soon  as  life  did  me  admit 
Into  this  world,  and  shewEd  heaven's  light. 
From  mother's  pap  I  taken  was  unfit, 
And  straight  deliver'd  to  a  Faery  tnight. 
To  be  upbrought  in  gentle  thews  ^  and  martial 
might. 

"  TJfttq  old  Timon  *  he  me  brought  belive ;  ■■ 
Old  Timon,  who  in  youthly  years  hath  been 
In  warlike  feats  th'  expertest  man  aUve, 
And  is  the  wisest  now  on  earth,  I  ween : 
His  dwelling  is,  low  in  a  valley  green. 
Under  the  foot  of  Eauran  *  mossy  hoar. 
From  whence  the  river  Dee,  as  silver  clean. 
His  tumbling  billows  rolls  with  gentle  roar ; 
There  all  my  days  he  train'd  me  up  in  virtuous 
lore. 

"  Thither  the  great  magician  Merlin  came. 
As  was  his  use,  oft-times  to  visit  me ; 
For  he  had  charge  my  discipline  to  fr^me, 
And  tutor's  noiiture  '  to  oversee, 
Him  oft  and  oft  I  ask'd  in  privity. 
Of  what  loins  and  what  Uneage  I  did  spring. 
Whose  answer  bade  me  still  assvired  be 
That  I  was  son  and  heir  unto  a  king. 
As  time  in  her  just  term  the  truth  to  light 
should  bring." 

"  Well  worthy  imp,"*  said  then  the  Ladygent,^ 
"  And  pupil  fit  for  such  a  tutor's  hand ! 
But  what  adventure,  or  what  high  intent, 
Hath  brought  you  hifter  into  Faery  Land, 
Aread,!"  Prince  A^fthur,  crown  of  martial  band?" 
"  Full  hard  it  is,"  quoth  he,  "  to  read  aright 
The  course  of  heavenly  cause,  or  understand 
The  secret  meaning  of  th'  Eternal  Might, 
That  rules  pen's  ways,  and  rujes  the  thoughts 
of  living  wight. 

"  For  whether  He,  through  fatal  deep  forgsigbl!, 
Me  hither  sent,  for  cause  to  me  ungness'd ; 

1  Captivity. 

2  Bestored,  recruited.  s  Noble  qualities. 
*  Honour-^from  the  Greet,  Tlfiaw,  I  honour. 

5  Immediately. 

6  "  Bauran  Taur  "  is  a  hill  in  Merionethshire. 
'  Nurture,  training  ;  Srenoh,  "  nourriture." 

8  youth.  ^  Noble,  courteous. 


Or  that  fresh  Weeding  wound  which  day  and 

night 
WhUfim  "  doth  rankle  in  my  riven  breast. 
With  forced  fury  following  his  behest. 
Me  hither  brought  by  ways  yet  never  found ; 
You  to  have  help'd  I  hold  myself  yet  blest." 
"Ah!   courteous  Knight,"  quoth  she,   "what 

secret  wound 
Could  ever  find  to  grieve  the  gentlest  heart  on 

ground?"" 

"Dear Dame,"  quoth  he,  "you  sleeping  sparks 

awake, 
Which,  troubled  once,  into  huge  flames  will 

grow; 
Nor  ever  will  their  fervent  fury  slake, 
Till  living  moisture  into  smoke  do  flow, 
And  wasted  life  do  lie  in  ashes  low. 
Yet  sithens  '^  sUenoe  lesseneth  not  my  fire, — 
But,  told,  it  flames ;  and,  hidden,  it  does  glow, — 
I  will  reveal  what  ye  so  much  desire  : 
Ah !  Love,  lay  down  thy  bow,  the  while  I  may 

respire. 

"  It  was  in  freshest  flow'r  of  youthly  years. 
When  courage  first  does  creep  in  manly  chest ; 
Then  first  that  coal  of  kindly  ■'*  heat  appears 
To  kindle  love  in  ev'ry  living  breast : 
But  me  had  warn'd  old  Timou's  wise  behest. 
Those  creeping  flames  by  reason  to  subdue. 
Before  their  rage  grew  to  so  great  unrest, 
As  miserable  lovers  use  to  rue. 
Which  still  wax  old  in  woe,  while  woe  ^till 
wazeth  new. 

"  That  idle  name  of  love,  and  lover's  life. 

As  loss  of  time,  and  virtue's  enemy, 

I  ever  soorn'd,  and  joy'd  to  stir  up  strife 

In  middest  of  their  mournful  tragedy ; 

Ay  wont  to  laugh  when  them  I  heard  to  cry. 

And  blow  the  fire  which  them  to  ashes  brent :  ^ 

Their  god  himself,  griev'd  at  my  liberty, 

Shot  many  a  dart  at  me  with  fierce  intent ; 

But  I  iftieDi  warded  all  with  wary  government.^' 

"  But  all  in  vain ;  no  fort  can  be  so  strong. 
Nor  fleshly  breast  can  armed  be  so  sound, 
But  will  at  last  be  won  with  battery  long. 
Or  unawares  at  disadvantage  found : 
Nothing  is  sure  that  grows  on  earthly  ground. 
And  who  most  trusts  in  arm  of  fleshly  might. 
And  boasts  in  beauty's  chain  not  to  be  bound 
Doth  soonest  fall  in  disadventurous  fight. 
And  yields  his  oaitive  "  neck  to  victor's  most 
despite.^8 

"  Ensample  make  of  him,  your  hapless  joy. 
And  of  myself,  now  mated  "  as  ye  see ; 
Whose  prouder  vaunt  that  proud  avenging  boy 
Did  soon  pluck  down,  and  curb'd  my  liberty. 
For  on  a  day,  prick'd  '»  forth  with  jollity 
Of  looser  life  and  heat  of  hardiment,"- 

-  M  Declare, 
11  Now  for  a  long  time 

i!  S?,'*'*-  ^  Bince. 

1*  Natural.  is  Burned. 

„  Management.  17  Captive. 

2  Ptmost  severity.  19  Overmatched. 

»  Spurred.  a  Boldneaa. 
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Banging  the  forest  wide  on  ooursec  free, 
Tlie  fields,  the  floods,  the  heaVna,  with  one  con- 
sent, 
Did  seem  to  laugh  on  me,  and  favQur  mine 

intent. 
"  Forweaiied  with  my  sports,  I  did  alight 
From  lofty  steed,  and  down  to  sleep  me  laid : 
The  verdant  grass  my  oouoh  did  goodly  dight,^ 
And  pillow  was  my  helmet  fair  display'd : 
"While  every  sense  the  humour  sweet  embay'd,' 
And  slumb'ring  soft  my  heart  did  steal  away. 
Me  seemgd,  by  my  side  a  royal  maid 
Her  dainty  limbs  full  softly  down  did  lay ; 
So  fair  a  creature  yet  saw  never  sunny  day. 

' '  Most  goodly  glee  ','and  lovely  blandishment 
She  to  me  made,  and  bade  me  love  her  dear ; 
For  dearly  sure  her  love  was  to  me  bent. 
As,  when  just  time  expired,  should  appear. 
But,  whether  dreams  delude,  or  true  it  were, 
Was  never  heart  so  ravish'd  with  delight, 
Nor  living  man  lite  words  did  ever  hear, 
As  she  to  me  dellver'd  all  that  night ; 
And  at  her  parting  said,  she  Queen  of  Faeries 

hight. 
"When  I  awoke,  and  found  her  place  devoid,* 
And  naught  but  pressSd  grass  where  shehadlien,° 
I  sorrow'd  all  so  much  as  erst  ^  I  joy'd. 
And  washed  all  her  place  with  wat'ry  eyne. 
From  that  day  forth  I  loVd  that  face  divine ; 
From  that  day  forth  I  cast  in  careful  mind 
To  seek  her  out  with  labour  and  long  tine,' 
And  never  vow'd  to  rest  till  her  I^find : 
Nine  months  I  seek  in  vain,  yet  n'iU^  that  vow 

unbind." 

Thus  as  he  spake,  his  visage  waxed  pale. 
And  change  of  hue  great  passion  did  bewray ; 
Yet  still  he  strove  to  oloai  his  inward  bale,' 
And  hide  the  smoke  that  did  his  fire  display ; 
Till  gentle  Una  thus  to  him  gan  say ; 
"  O  happy  Queen  of  Faeries,  that  hast  found, 
Mongst  many,  one  that  with  his  prowess  may 
Defend  thine  honour,  and  thy  foes  confound ! 
True  loves  are  often  sown,  but  seldom  grow  on 

ground." 
"Thine,  O!  then,"   said  the  gentle  Redcross 

Knight, 
"  Next  to  that  lady's  love;  shall  be  the  place, 
O  fairest  Virgin,  fuU  of  heaVnly  light, 
Whose  wondrous  faith,  exceeding  earthly  race, 
Was  firmest  fix'd  in  mine  extremest  case. 
And  you,  my  lord,  the  patron  of  my  life. 
Of  that  great  Queen  may  well  gain  worthy  grace ; 
For  only  worthy  you  through  prowess'  prefe,w 
If  livingman  might  worthy  be,  to  beherlefe,"" 
So  diversely  discoursing  of  their  loves, 
The  golden  sun  his  glist'ning  head  gan  shew ; 
And  sad  remembrance  now  the  Prince  amoves 
With  fresh  desire  his  voyage  to  pursue  : 
jja'13  Una  yeam'd  her  travel  to  renew. 


Then  those  two  knights,  fast  friendship  for  to 

bind, 

And  love  establish  each  to  other  true. 
Gave  goodly  gifts,  the  signs  of  gratefnj  mind, 
And  eke,  as  pledges  firm,  right  hands  together 

join'd. 
Prince  Arthur  gave  a  hex  oi  diamonds  sure, 
EmboVd^'  with  gold  and  gorgeous  ornament, 
Wherein  were  clog'd  few  drops  of  liquor  pure. 
Of  wondrous  worth,  and  virtue  excellent. 
That  any  woimd  could  heal  incontinent. ** 
Which  to  requite,  the  Bedcroas  Knight  him  gave 
A  book,  wherein  his  Saviour's  Testament 
Was  writ  with  golden  letters  rich  and  brave  ; 
A  work  of  wondrous  grace,  and  able  souls  to  save. 
Thus  be  they  parted ;  Arthur  on  his  way 
To  seek  his  love,  and  th'  other  for  to  fight 
With  Una's  foe,  that  all  her  realms  did  prey." 
But  she,  now  weighing  the  decaySd  plight 
And  shrunken  sinews  of  her  chosen  Knight, 
Would  not  a  while  her  forward  course  pursue. 
Nor  bring  him  forth  in  face  of  dreadful  fight. 
Till  he  recover'd  had  his  former  hue  : 
For  him  to  be  yet  weak  and  weary  well  she  knew. 

So  as  they  traveU'd,  lo !  they  gan  espy 
An  armSd  knight  toward  them  gallop  fast. 
That  seemSd  from  some  feared  foe  to  fly. 
Or  other  grisly  thing,  that  him  aghast.'' 
Still,  as  he  fled,  his  eye  was  backward  cast, 
As  if  his  fear''  still  follow'd  him  behind : 
Als'  flew  his  steed,  as  he  his  bands  had  brast,'^ 
And  with  his  winggd  heels  did  tread  the  wind. 
As  he  had  been  a  foal  of  Pegasus  his  kind. 
Nigh  as  he  drew,  they  might  perceive  his  head 
To  be  unarm'd,  and  curl'd  uncombed  hairs 
Upstaring  sti£,  dismayed  with  ^couth  dread : 
Nor  drop  of  blood  in  all  his  face  appears. 
Nor  life  in  limb  ;  and,  to  increase  his  fears, 
In  foul  reproach  of  knighthood's  fair  degree. 
About  his  neck  a  hempen  rope  he  wears. 
That  with  his  glist'ning  arms  does  ill  agree  : 
But  he  of  rope  or  arms  has  now  no  memory. 

The  Bedcross  Knight  tow&rd  him  crossed  fast, 
To  weet "  what  mister  wight  ^  was  so  dismay'd  : 
There  him  he  finds  all  senseless  and  aghast,'^ 
That  of  himself  he  seem'd  to  be  afraid  j 
Whom  hardly  he  from  flying  forward  stay'd, 
Till  he  these  words  to  him  deliver  might ; 
"  Sir  Knight,  aread  ^'  who  hath  ye  thus  array'd. 
And  eke  from  whom  make  ye  this  hasty  flight  ? 
For  never  knight  I  saw  in  such  misseeming 

plight." 
He  answer'd  naught  at  all;  but  adding  new 
Fear  to  his  first  amazement,  staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes  and  heartless''-  hollow  hue, 
Astonish'd  stood,  as  one  that  had  espied 
Infernal  Furies  with  their  chains  untied. 
Him  yet  again,  and  yet  again,  bespake 
The  gentle  Knight ;  who  naught  to  him  replied ; 


s  Bathed. 
*  Bmpty. 


1  Prepare,  deck. 

3  Delight.  .  „  ,-  - 

5  Lain.  ^  Before. 

7  Otherwise  "teen"  or  "teene;,"  anxiety, 

8  Will  not. 
10  Proof  of  courage. 


8  Anguish. 
11  Love. 


12  Also. 

u  Immediately. 

16  tCerrifled. 

18  Burst. 

so  Manner  of  man. 

23  Timid,  fearful. 


IB  Arched  over,  embossed. 

i>  Bavage. 

17  ichs  cause  of  his  fear. 

19  Leam. 

21  Declare. 
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But,  tremblmg  every  joint,  did  inly  quake, 
And  falt'iing  tongue  at  last  these  words  seem'd 
forth  to  shake ; 

"For  God's  dear  love.  Sir  Knight,. do  me  not 

stay  ;i 
For  lo !  he  comes,  he  comes  fast  after  me !" 
Eft,'  looking  back,  would  fain  have  run  atlray ; 
But  he  liiT"  forc'd  to  stay,  and  tellen  free 
The  secret  cause  of  his  perplexity : 
Yet  nathemore^  by  his  bold  hearty  speech 
Could  his  blood-frozen  heart  embolden'd  be. 
But  through  his  boldness  rather  fear  did  reach ; 
Yet  forc'd,  at  last  he  made  through  silence  sud- 
den breach : 

"And  am  I  now  in  safety  sure,"  quoth  he, 
"From  him  that  would  have  forced  me  to  die? 
And  is  the  point  of  death  now  tum'd  from  me, 
That  I  may  tell  this  hapless  histoid  ?" 
"Fear  naught,"  quoth  he,  "no  danger  now  is 

nigh." 
"  Then  shall  I  you  recount  a  rueful  case," 
Said  he,  "  the  which  with  this  unlucky  eye 
I  late  beheld ;  and,  had  not  greater  grace 
Me  reft  from  it,  had  been  partaker  of  the  place.^ 
"  I  lately  chanc'd  (would  I  had  never  chano'd! ) 
With  a  fair  knight  to  keepen  company. 
Sir  Terwin  bight,  that  well  himself  advanc'd 
In  all  affairs,  and  was  both  bold  and  free ; 
But  not  so  happy  as  might  happy  be  : 
He  loVd,  as  was  his  lot,  a  lady  gent," 
That  him  again  lov^d  i   the  least  degree ; 
For  she  was  proud,  and  of  too  high  intent,^ 
And  joy'd  to  see  her  lover  anguish  and  lament : 
"  From  whom  returning,  sad  and  comfortless, 
As  on  the  way  together  we  did  fare. 
We  met  that  villain  (God  from  him  me  bless ! ') 
That  cursed  wight,  from  whom  I  scap'd  whilere,^ 
A  man  of  hell,  that  calls  himself  Despair : 
Who  first  us  greets,  and  after  fair  areads  " 
Of  tidings  strange,  and  of  adventures  rare : 
So  creeping  close,  as  snake  in  hidden  weeds, 
Inquirethofourstates,  and  of  our  knightly  deeds. 

"  Which  when  he  knew,  and  felt  ourfeeble  hearts, 
Bmboss'd  with  bale  i"  and  bitter  biting  grief. 
Which  love  had  lanoSd  with  his  deadly  darts ; 
With  woundingwords,  and  terms  of  foul  reprefe," 
He  pluok'd  from  us  all  hope  of  due  relief. 
That  erst "  us  held  in  love  of  ling'ring  life  : 
Then  hopeless,  heartless,  gan  the  cunning  thief 
Persuade  us  die,  to  stint  all  farther  strife ; 
To  me  he  lent  this  rope,  to  him  a  rusty  knife : 
"  With  which  sad  instrument  of  hasty  death, 
That  woeful  lover,  loathing  longer  light, 
A  wide  way  made  to  let  forth  living  breath. 
But  I,  more  fearful  or  more  lucky  wight, 
Dismay'd  vrith  that  deformed  dismal  sight. 
Fled  fast  away,  half  dead  with  dying  fear ; 
Nor  yet  assur'd  of  life  by  you.  Sir  Knight, 

3  Make  me  not  linger. 

2  Then.  '  None  the  more. 

*  Had  shared  the  same  fate — ^laln  on  the  same  place 
— as  the  companion  whose  suicide  he  is  about  to  de- 
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Whose  like  infirmity  like  chance  may  bear : 
But  Grod  you  never  let  his  charmed  speeches 

hear!" 
"  How  may  a  man,"  said  he,  "  with  idle  speech 
Be  won  to  spoil  the  castle  of  his  health? " 
"  I  wot, "  13  quoth  he,  "  whom  trial  late  did  teach. 
That  like  would  not  for  all  this  worlde's  wealth  : 
His  subtle  tongue,  like  dropping  honey,merth" 
Into  the  heart,  and  searcheth  every  vein ; 
That,  ere  one  be  aware,  by  secret  stealth 
His  pow'r  is  reft,"  and  weakness  doth  remain. 
O  never.  Sir,  desire  to  try  his  guileful  train  !  " 
"  Certes,"  said  he,  "  hence  ahaU  I  never  rest. 
Till  I  that  traitor's  art  have  heard  and  tried  : 
And  you,  Sir  Knight,   whose  name  might  I 

request, 
Of  grace  do  me  xinto  his  cabin  guide." 
"  I,  that  hight  Treviaan,"  quoth  he,  "  will  ride. 
Against  my  liking,  back  to  do  you  grace : 
But  not  for  gold  nor  glee  will  I  abide 
By  you,  when  ye  arrive  in  that  same  place  ; 
For  lever  ^^  had  I  die  than  see  his  deadly  face." 
Ere  long  they  come  where  that  same  wicked 

wight 
His  dwelling  has,  low  in  a  hollow  cave. 
Far  underneath  a  craggy  cliff  y-pight,i' 
Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave. 
That  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  crave : 
On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owl, 
Shrieking  his  baleful  note,  which  ever  drave 
Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  cheerful  fowl ; 
And  all  about  it  wand'ring  ghosts  did  wail  and 

'  howl ; 
And,  all  about,  old  stocks  and  stubs  of  trees, 
Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leaf  was  ever  seen, 
Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees ;  '^ 
On  which  had  many  wretches  hanged  been. 
Whose  carcases  were  scatter'd  on  the  green. 
And  thrown  about  the  cUSs.     Arrived  there. 
That  bare-head  knight,  for  dread  and  doleful 

teen," 
Would  fain  have  fled,  nor  durst  approachen  near ; 
But  th'  other  forc'd  him  stay,  and  comforted  in  r 

fear.  -'■ 

That  darksome  cave  they  enter,  where  they  find 
That  cursed  man,  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind : 
His  greasy  locks,  long  growen  and  unbound, 
Disorder'd  hung  about  his  shoulders  round. 
And  hid  his  face ;  through  which  his  hollow  eyna 
Look'd  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound' ;  ^^ 
His  raw-bone  cheeks,  through  penury.and  pine,'i 
Were  shrunk  into  his  jaws,  as '"'  he  did  never  dine. 
His  garment,  naught  but  many  ragged  clouts. 
With  thorns  together  piim'd  and  patched  was, 
The  which  his  naked  sides  he  wrapt  abouts : 
And  him  beside  there  lay  upon  the  grass 
A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pass, 

10  Overwhelmed  with  miseryjl  li  Reproaohj 
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All  wallow'd  in  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas  ! 
In  which  a  rusty  knife  fast  fixgd  stood, 
And  made  an  open  passage  for  the  gushing  flood. 
Which  piteous  spectacle,  approving  true 
The  woeful  tale  that  Trevisan  had  told. 
When  as  the  gentle  Kedcross  Knight  did  view, 
With  fiery  zeal  he  burn'd  in  courage  bold 
Him  to  avenge,  before  his  blood  were  cold  ; 
And  to  the  villain  said ;  "  Thou  damned  wight, 
The  author  of  this  fact  we  here  behold. 
What  justice  can  but  judge  against  thee  right. 
With  thine  own  blood  to  price  ^  his  blood,  here 

shed  in  sight?" 
"What  frantic  fit,"  quoth  he, 2   "hath  thus 

distraught 
Thee,  foolish  man,  so  rash  a  doom  '  to  give  ? 
What  justice  ever  other  judgment  taught. 
But  he  should  die,  who  merits  not  to  live  ? 
None  else  to  death  this  man  despairing  drive 
But  his  own  guilty  mind,  deserving  death. 
Is  then  unjust  to  each,  his  due  to  give  ? 
Or  let  him  die,  that  loatheth  living  breath  ? 
Or  let  Tiim  die  at  ease,  that  liveth  here  unneth  ?  ^ 

"Who  travels  by  the  weary  wand'ring  way, 
To  come  unto  his  wished  home  in  haste. 
And  meets  a  flood,  that  doth  his  passage  stay ; 
Is  not  great  grace  to  help  him  over  past. 
Or  free  his  feet  that  in  the  mire  stick  fast  ? 
Most  envious  man,  that  grieves  at  neighbour's 

good; 
And  fond,"  that  joyest  in  the  woe  thou  hast ; 
Why  wilt  not  let  him  pass,  that  long  hath  stood 
Upon  the  bank,  yet  wilt  thyself  not  pass  the 

flood? 
"  He  there  does  now  enjoy  eternal  rest 
And  happy  ease,  which  thou  dost  want  and  crave, 
And  farther  from  it  daily  wanierest :  , 
What  if  some  little  pain  the  passage  have. 
That  makes  frail  flesh  to  fear  the  bitter  wave  ; 
Is  not  short  pain  well  borne,  that  bringslong  ease, 
And  lays  the  soul  to  sleep  in  quiet  grave  ? 
Sleep  ajrter  toil,  port  after  stormy  seas, 
Ease  after  war,  death  after  life,  does  greatly 

please." 
The  Enight  much  wonder'd  at  his  sudden  wit, 
And  said ;  "  The  term  of  life  is  limited. 
Nor  may  a  man  prolong  nor  shorten  it : 
The  soldier  may  not  move  from  watchful  stead,' 
Nor  leave  his  stand  until  his  captain  bid." 
"  Who  life  did  limit  by  almighty  doom,"  ' 
QuOth  he,  "  knows  best  the  terms  established ; 
And  he,  that  points  ^  the  sentinel  his  room,° 
Doth  license  him  depart  at  sound  of  morning 

drum. 
"  Is  not  His  deed,  whatever  thing  is  done 
In  heav'n  and  earth  ?    Did  not  He  all  create 
To  die  again  ?    All  ends,  that  was  begun  : 
Their  times  in  His  external  book  of  fate 
Are  written  sure,  and  have  their  certain  date. 

1  Pay  for.  *  Despair.  3  J'udgment, 

1  With  difficulty.  »  Foolish. 

6  Station.  7  Decree. 

8  Appoints.  S  Place. 


Who  then  can  strive  with  strong  necessity, 
That  holds  the  world  in  his  still  changing  state ; 
Or  shun  the  death  ordain'd  by  destiny  ? 
When  hour  of  death  is  come,  let  none  ask 
whence  nor  why. 

"  The  longer  life,  I  wot,^"  the  greater  sin ; 
The  greater  sin,  the  greater  punishment : 
All  those  great  battles,  which  thou  boasts  to  win 
Through  strife,  and  bloodshed,  and  avengSment, 
Now  prais'd,  hereafter  dear  thou  shalt  repent : 
For  life  must  life,  and  blood  must  blood,  repay. 
Is  not  enough  thy  evil  life  forespent  ?  ^ 
For  he  that  once  hath  missed  the  right  way. 
The  farther  he  doth  go,  the  farther  he  doth  stray; 

"  Then  do  no  farther  go,  no  farther  stray ; 
But  here  lie  down,  and  to  thy  rest  betake, 
Th'  ill  to  prevent,  that  life  ensuen  ^^  may. 
For  what  hath  life,  that  may  it  loved  make. 
And  gives  not  rather  cause  it  to  forsake  ? 
t'ear,  sickness,  age,  loss,  labour,  sorrow,  strife. 
Fain,  hunger,  cold  that  makes  the  heart  to  quake ; 
And  ever  fickle  Fortune  rageth  rife ; 
All  which,   and  thousands  more,  do  make  a 
loathsome  life. 

"  Thou,  wretched  man,  of  death  hast  greatest 

need. 
If  in  true  balance  thou  wilt  weigh  thy  state ; 
For  never  knight  that  dared  warlike  deed 
More  luckless  disadventures  '^  did  amate  :  '* 
Witness  the  dungeon  deep,  wherein  of  late 
Thy  life  shut  up  for  death  so  oft  did  call'; 
And  though  good  luck  prolonged  hath  thy  date. 
Yet  death  then  would  the  like  mishaps  forestall. 
Into  the  which  hereaf terthou  may 'st  happen  fall. 
"  Why  then  dost  thou,  O  man  of  sin,  desire 
To  draw  thy  days  forth  to  their  last  degree  ? 
Is  not  the  measure  of  thy  sinful  hire 
High  heaped  up  with  huge  iniquity. 
Against  the  day  of  wrath,  to  burden  thee? 
Is  not  enough,  that  to  this  Lady  mild 
Thou  falsed  ^'  hast  thy  faith  with  perjury. 
And  sold  thyself  to  serve  Duessa  vild,^' 
With  whom  in  all  abuse  thou  hast  thyself  defil'd  ? 
"  Is  not  he  just,  that  all  this  doth  behold 
From  highest  heav'n,  and  bears  an  equal  eye? 
Shall  He  thy  sins  up  in  His  knowledge  fold. 
And  guilty  be  of  thine  impiety  ? 
Is  not  His  law,  '  Let  every  sinner  die,' 
'Die  shall  all  flesh?'    What  then  must  needs 

be  done  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  die  willingly. 
Than  linger  till  the  glass  be  all  out  run  ? 
Death  is  the  end  of  woes :   die  soon,  O  Faery's 

son." 

The  Enight  was  much  enmoved  with  his  speech. 
That  as  a  sword's  point  through  his  heart  did 

pierce. 
And  in  his  conscience  made  a  secret  breach. 
Well  knowing  true  all  that  he  did  rehearse, 
And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  reverse  >' 
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The  ugly  view  of  his  deformSd  crimes ; 
That  all  his  mahly  poVrs  it  did  disperse, 
Ab^  he  were  charmgd  with  enchniited  rhymes ; 
That  oftentimes  he  ^uak'd,  and  fainted  often- 
times. 
Tn  which  amazement  when  the  miscreant 
Perceived  him  to  waver  weak  and  frail, 
While  trembling  horror  did  his  conscience  daunt, 
And  hellish  anguish  did  his  soul  assail ; 
To  drive  liitn  to  despair,  and  quite  to  quail. 
He  shew'd  him,  painted  in  a  table  ^  plains 
The  damned  ghosts  that  do  in  torments  wail. 
And  thousand  fiends,  that  do'  them  endless  pain 
With  fire  and  brimstone,  which  for  ever  shall 
remain. 

The  sight  whereof  so  tlironghly  him  dismay'd. 
That  naught  but  death  before  his  eyes  he  saw, 
And  ever  burning  wrath  before  him  laid, 
By  righteous  sentence  of  th'  Almighty's  law. 
Then  gan  the  villain  bim  to  overoraw,* 
And  brought  unto  him  swotds,  ropes,  poison,  fire, 
And  all  that  might  him  to  perdition  draw ; 
And  bade  him  choose,  what  death  he  would 

desire : 
For  death  was  due  to  him,  that  had  provok'd 

God's  ire. 
But  when  as  none  of  them  he  saw  him  take, 
He  to  bim  laught  °  a  dagger  sharp  and  ke^. 
And  gave  it  him  in  hand :  his  hand  did  qixake 
And  tremble  like  a  leaf  of  aspen  green, 
I  And  troubled  bloodthrough  his  pale  face  was  seen 
To  come  and  go,  with  tidings  from  the  heart, 
As  it  a  running  messenger  had  been. 
At  last,  resolv'd  to  work  his  final  smart,^ 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  that  back  agmn  did  start. 

Which  when  as  Una  saw,  through  ev'ry  vein 
The  curdled  cold  ran  to  her  well  of  life,' 
As  in  a  swoon :  but,  soon  reliv'd  '  again, 
Out  of  his  hand  she  snatch'd  the  curs6d  knife. 
And  threw  it  to  the  ground,  enraggd  rife,' 
And  to   Mm   said;    "Fy,   fy,    faint-hearted 

Knight ! 
What  meanest  thou  by  this  reproachful  l"  strife  ? 
Is  this  the  battle,  which  thou  vaunt'st  to  fight 
With  that  fire-mouthSd  dragon,  horrible  and 

bright! 

"Come,  come  away,  frail,  feeble,  fleshly  wight ! 
Nor  let  vain  words  bewitch  thy  manly  heart, 
Nor  devilishthoughts  dismay  thy  constant  sprite: 
In  heav'nly  niercies  hast  thou  not  a  part  ? 
Why  should'st  thou  then  despair,  that  chosen 

art? 
Where  justice  grows,  there  grows  eke  greater 

grace. 
The  which  doth  quench  the  brand  of  hellish 

smart, 
And  that  accurs'd  handwriting  doth  deface : 
Arise,  sir  Knight ;  arise,  and  leave  this  cursgd 

place." 

1  As  if.  »  Piotnie. 
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So  up  he  rose,  and  thence  anlounted  "  straight. 
Which  when  the  carl  beheld,  and  saw  Ms  guest 
Would  safe  depart,  for  all  his  subtle  sleight. 
He  chose  a  halter  from  among  the  rest. 
And  with  it  hung  himself,  unhid,  unblest. 
But  death  he  could  not  work  himself  thereby ; 
For  thousand  times  he  so  himself  had  drest,^ 
Yet  natheless  it  could  not  do  him  iis^ 
Till  he  should  die  Ms  last,  that  is,  etemallf . 


CANTO  X. 

Berfaiahfal  Knight  fair  Una  Mngs 

To  htmse  ofBoUnas  ; 
Where  he  it  taught  r^entance,  and 

The  way  to  hxaiii/)  ilits. 

What  man  is  he,  that  boasts  of  fleshly  might 
And  vain  assurance  of  mortality. 
Which,  all  so  soon  as  it  doth  come  to  fight 
Against  spiritual  foes,  yields  by  and  by," 
Or  from  the  field  most  cowardly  doth  fly ! 
Nor  let  the  man  ascribe  it  to  his  skill. 
That  thorough  grace  hath  gained  victory : 
If  any  strength  we  have,  it  is  to  ill ; 
But  all  the  good  is  God's,  both  power  and  eke 
wilL 

By  that  wMch  lately  happen'd,  Una  saw 
That  this  her  Knight  was  feeble  and  too  faint ; 
And  all  his  sinews  waxen  weak  and  raw. 
Through  longimprisonment,  andhard  constraint, 
WMch  he  endured  in  his  late  restra,int. 
That  yet  he  was  unfit  for  bloody  fight. 
Therefore,  to  cherish  Mm  with  diets  daiut,^ 
She  cast!'  to  bring  him  where  he  cheeren"  might. 
Till  he  recover'd  had  his  late  decayed  plight. 

There  was  an  ancient  house  not  far  away, 
Kenown'd  throughout  the  world  for  sacred  lore 
And  pure  unspotted  life :  so  well,  they  say. 
It  govem'd  was,  and  guided  evermore. 
Through  wisdom  of  a  matron  grave  and  hoar ; 
Whose  only  joy  was  to  relieve  the  needs 
Of  wretched  souls,  andlielp  the  helpless  poor : 
All  night  she  spent  in  bidding  of  her  beads. 
And  all  the  day  in  doing  good  and  godly  deeds. 

Dajne  Cselia'^  men  did  her  call,  as  thot^ht 
From  heav'n  to  come,  or  tMther  to  arise ; 
The  mother  of  three  daughters,  well  upbrought 
In  goodly  thews '°  and  godly  exercise  : 
The  eldest  two,  most  sober,  chaste,  and  wise, 
Fidelia  S"  and  Speranza,^  virgins  were ; 
Though  spous'd,  yet  wanting  wedlock's  solem- 
nise;^* 
But  fair  Charissa  '^  to  a  lovely  fere  '* 
Was  linkSd,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dear. 
Arrived  there,  the  door  they  find  fast  lock'd ; 
For  it  was  warely  ^  watched  night  and  day, 

13  Kill  him.  14  Speedily. 
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For  fear  of  many  foes ;  but,  when  they  knoek'd, 
The  porter  open'd  unto  them  straightway. 
He  was  an  aged  sire,  all  hoary  gray, 
With  looks  full  lowly  cast,  and  gait  full  slow, 
Wont  on  a  staS  his  feeble  steps  to  stay, 
Eight  Humiltfl.^    They  pass  in,  stooping  low ; 
For  strait  and  narrow  was  the  way  which  he 

did  show. 
Each  goodly  thing  is  hardest  to  begin ; 
But,  enter'd  in,  a  spacious  court  they  see, 
Both  plain  and  pleasant  to  be  walked  in ; 
Where  them  does  meet  a  franklin  *  fair  and  free, 
And  entertains  with  comely  courteous  glee ; 
His  name  was  Zeal,  that  him  right  well  became  : 
For  in  his  speeches  and  behaviour  he 
Did  labour  lively  to  express  the  same, 
And  gladly  did  them  guide,  tiU  to  the  hall  they 

came. 

There  fairly  them  receives  a  gentle  squire, 
Of  mild  demeanour  and  rare  courtesy. 
Bight  cleanly  clad  in  comely  sad^  attire  : 
In  word  and  deed  that  show'd  great  modesty, 
And  knew  his  good  *  to  all  of  each  degree ; 
Eight   Beverence:    He   them  with   speeches 

meet 
Does  fair  entreat " ;  no  courting  nicety,^ 
But  simple,  true,  and  eke  unfeigned  sweet, 
As  might  become  a  squire  so  great  pers6ns  to 

greet. 

And  afterwards  them  to  his  Dame  he  leads, 
That  aged  dame,  the  Lady  of  the  place. 
Who  all  this  while  was  busy  at  her  beads ; 
Which  done,  she  up  arose  with  seemly  grace, 
And  toward  them  full  matronly  did  pace. 
Where,  when  that  fairest  Una  she  beheld, 
Whom  well  she  knew  to  spring  from  heav'nly 

race. 
Her  heart  with  joy  unwonted  Inly  swell'd. 
As  feeling  wondrous   comfort  in  her  weaker 

eld :'.. 

And,  her  embracing,  said ;  "  O  happy  earth. 
Whereon  thy  innocent  feet  do  ever  tread ! 
Most  virtuous  Virgin,  bom  of  heav'nly  birth, 
That,  to  redeem  thy  woeful  parents'  head 
From  tyrant's  rage  and  ever-dying  dread,' 
Hast  wander'd  through  the  world  now  long  a 

day, 
Yet  ceasest  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead ; 
What  grace  hath  thee  now  hither  brought  this 

way? 
Or  do  thy  feeble  feet  unweeting"  hither  stray? 

"  Strange  thing  it  is  an"  errant  knight  to  see 
Here  in  this  place  ;  or  any  other  wight, 
That  hither  turns  his  steps  :  so  few  there  be 
That  choose  the  narrow  path,  or  seek  the  right ! 
All  keep  the  broad  highway,  and  take  delight 

1  Humility. 

3  Qentleman.  See  note  3^  page  20,  for  the  precise 
meaniog  ot  the  word.  "  Sober. 

<  Knew  his  proper  demeanouif  and  conduct. 

>  Entertain. 

s  No  trifling  fiEtstidiousness  of  a  courtier. 

7  Age.  '  OonBtant  fear  of  deatli. 

9  Unknowing,  by  mere  chance, 
10  Talk,  tell.  u  Bnteced,  drew  near, 

u  Loving.  13  Dazzled, 
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With  many  rather  for  to  go  astray, 
And  be  partakers  of  their  evil  plight, 
Than  with  a  few  to  walk  the  lightest  way : 
01   foolish  men,  why  haste  ye  to  your  own 

decay  ? " 

"  Thy  self  to  see,  and  tirSd  limbs  to  rest, 
O  Matron  Sage,"  qUoth  she,  "  I  hither  came  ; 
And  this  good  Knight  his  way  with  me  addrest. 
Led  with  thy  praises,  and  broad-blazed  fame. 
That  up  to  heaVn  is  blown."    The  ancient  Dame 
Him  goodly  greeted  in  her  modest  guise, 
And  entertain'd  them  both,  as  best  became. 
With  aU  the  oourt'sies  that  she  could  devise, 
Nor  wanted  aught  to  shew  her  bounteous  orwiae. 

Thus  as  they  gan  of  sundry  things  devise,^" 
Lo  1  two  most  goodly  virgins  came  in  place, '^ 
Y-link5d  arm  in  arm  in  lovely"  wise  ; 
With  countenance  demute,  and  modest  grace. 
They  number'd  even  steps  and  equal  pfce  : 
Of  which  the  eldest,  that  Fidelia  hight, 
Like  sunny  beams  threw  from  her  crystal  face, 
That  could  have  daz'd  ^^  the  rash  beholder's  Sight, 
And  round  about  her  head  did  shine  like  heaven's 
light. 

She  was  arraySd  all  in  lily  white. 

And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold. 

With  wine  and  water  fill'd  up  to  the  height," 

In  which  a  serpent  did  himself  enfold, 

That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behold ; 

But  she  no  whit  did  change  her  constant  mood : 

And  in  her  other  hand  she  fast  did  hold 

A  book,  that  was  both  sign'd  and  seal'd  with 

blood;!' 
Wherein  dark  things  were  writ,  hard  to  be 

understood. 
Her  younger  sister,  that  Speranza  hight, 
Was  clad  in  blue,  that  her  beSeemSd  well ; 
Not  all  to  cheerful  seemed  she  of  sight 
As  was  her  sister ;  whether  dread  did  dwell. 
Or  anguish,  in  her  heart,  is  hard  to  tell : 
Upon  her  arm  a  silver  anchor  lay, 
Whereon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befell ; 
And  ever  up  to  heav'n,  as  she  did  pray, 
!fier  steadfast   eyes  were    bent,   nor.  swerved 

other  way. 
They,  seeing  Una,  toward  her  gan  wend. 
Who  them  encounters  with  like  courtesy ; 
Many  kind  speeches  they  between  them  spend. 
And  greatly  joy  each  other  for  to  see : 
Then  to  the  Knight  with  shamefac'd  modesty 
They  turn  themselves,  at  Una's  meek  request. 
And  him  salute  with  well  beseeming  glee  ;  '^ 
Who  fair  them  quites,!'  as  him  beseemed  l'  best. 
And  goodly  gan  discourse  of  many  a  noble  gest." 
Then  Una  thus ;  "But  she,  your  sister  dear, 
The  dear  Oharissa,  where  is  she  become  ? 

u  The  sacramental  cnp,  filled  with  wine  and  irater 
to  slgniiy  the  mingled  blood  and  water  which  streamed 
from  the  pierced  side  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross ;  the 
serpent  coiled  in  the  cup  is  probably  intended  to  denote 
the  conquest  or  destruction  of  the  power  of  Satan 
through  Christ's  suffering. 

15  The  New  Testament ;  or  perhaps  more  especially 
the  Apocalypse.  le  Pleasure!. 

17  Salutes  in  return.  is  Became. 

19  Action,  history. 
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Or  wants  she  health,  or  busy  is  elsewhere  ?  " 
"  Ah !  no,"  said  they,  "but  forth  she  may  not 

come ; 
For  she  of  late  is  lighten'd  of  her  womb. 
And  hath  inoreas'd  the  World  with  one  son  more, 
That  her  to  see  should  be  but  troublesome." 
"  Indeed,"  quoth  she,  "that  should  her  trouble 

sore; 
But  thank'd  be  God,  and  her  increase  so  ever- 
more ! " 

Then  said  the  aged  Cselia ;  "  Dear  Dame, 
And  you,  good  Sir,  I  wot  ^  that  of  your  toil 
And  labours  long,  through  which  ye  hither  came. 
Ye  both  f orweaiied  be  :  therefore  a  while 
I  read^  you  rest,  and  to  your  bow'rs  recoil."  ' 
Then  called  she  a  groom,  that  forth  him  led 
Into  a  goodly  lodge,  and  gan  despoil 
Of  puissant  arms,  and  laid  in  easy  bed : 
His  name  was  Meek  Obedience  rightfully  aread.* 

Now  when  their  weary  limbs  with  kindly  rest, 
And  bodies  were  refresh'd  with  due  repast. 
Fair  Una  gan  Fidelia  fair  request 
To  have  her  Knight  into  her  schoolhouse  plac'd, 
That  of  her  heav'nly  learning  he  might  taste. 
And  hear  the  wisdom  of  her  words  divine. 
She  granted,  and  that  Knight  so  much  agrac'd,' 
That  she  him  taught  celestial  discipline, 
And  open'd  his  dull  eyes,  that  light  might  in 
them  shine. 

And  that  her  saCred  book,  with  blood  y-writ. 
That  none  could  read  except  she  did  them  teach, 
She  unto  him  disclosed  every  whit ; 
And -heav'nly  documents  °  thereout  did  preach. 
That  weaker  wit  of  man  could  never  reach ; 
Of  God ;  of  Grace ;  of  Justice ;  of  Free-will ; 
That  wonder  was  to  hear  her  goodly  speech  : 
For  she  was  able  with  her  words  to  kill, 
And  raise  again  to  life  the  heart  that  she  did 
thrill.' 

And,  when  she  list  pour  out  her  larger  sprite,' 
She  would  command  the  hasty  sun  to  stay,    , 
Or  backward  turn  his  course  from  heaven's 

height : 
Sometimes  great  hosts  of  men  she  could  dismay ; 
Dry-shod  to  pass  she  parts  the  floods  in  tway  ; 
And  eke  huge  mountains  from  their  native  seat 
She  would  command  themselves  to  bear  away,* 
And  throw  in  raging  sea  with  roaring  threat : 
^Imigh^ty  God  her  gave  such  pow'r  and  puls- 
nce'"  great. 

The  faithful  Knight  now  grew  in  little  space. 
By  hearing  her,  and  by  her  sisters'  lore. 
To  such  perfection  of  all  heav'nly  grace. 
That  wretched  world  he  gan  for  to  abhor, 
And  mortal  life  gan  loathe  as  thing  forlore,^^ 
Griev'd  with  remembrance  of  his  wicked  ways. 
And  prick'd  vrith  anguish  of  his  sins  so  sore, 

1  Know.  s  Counsel, 

s  Retire  to  your  chambers. 
4  Declared.  6  Favoured. 

6  Teachings,  doctrines.  7  Pierce. 

8  Spirit. 

»  Matt.  xvii.  20  :  "  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  fit 
mustard-seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Kemove 


^Sh, 


That  he  desir'd  to  end  his  wretched  days : 
So  much  the  dart  of  sinful  guUt  the  soul  dis- 
mays! 
But  wise  Speranza  gave  him  comfort  sweet, 
And  taught  him  how  to  take  assured  hold 
Upon  her  silver  anchor,  as  was  meet ; 
Else  had  his  sins  so  great  and  manifold 
Made  him  forget  all  that  Fidelia  told. 
In  this  distressed  doubtful  agony. 
When  him  his  dearest  Una  did  behold 
Disdaining  life,  desiring  leave  to  die. 
She  found  herself  assail'd  vrith  great  perplexity  ; 

And  came  to  Cselia  to  declare  her  smart ; 
Who,  well  acquainted  with  that  common  plight 
Which  sinful  horror  works  in  wounded  heart, 
Her  wisely  comforted  all  that  she  might, 
With  goodly  counsel  and  advisement  right ; 
And  straightway  sent  with  careful  diligence. 
To  fetch  a  leech,  ^*  the  which  had  great  insight 
In  that  disease  of  gi-ievSd  oonsci&oe. 
And  well  could  cure  the  same  ;  his  name  was 

Patience. 
Who,  coming  to  that  soul-diseasSd  Knight, 
Could  hardly  him  entreat  to  tell  his  grief  : 
Which  known,  and  all  that  noy'd^^  his  heavy 

sprite 
Well  searoh'd,  ef  tsoons  he  gan  apply  relief 
Of   salves  and  med'cines  which  had  passing 

prefe ; " 
And  thereto  added  words  of  wondrous  might : 
By  which  to  ease  he  him  recurSd  brief,i° 
And  much  assuag'd  the  passion  of  his  plight,^' 
That  he  his  pain  eudur'd,  as  seeming  now  more 

light. 

But  yet  the  cause  and  root  of  all  his  ill, 
Inward  corruption  and  infected  sin. 
Not  purg'd  nor  heal'd,  behind  remained  still, 
And  f  est'ring  sore  did  rankle  yet  within. 
Close  creeping  'twixt  the  marrow  and  the  skin : 
Which  to  extirp,!'  he  laid  him  privily 
Down  in  a  darksome  lowly  place  far  in, 
Where  as  he  meant  his  c&rrosives  t'  apply. 
And  with  straif  diet  tame  his  stubborn  malady. 

In  ashes  and  sackcl6th  he  did  array 

His  dainty  corse,  proud  humours  to  abate ; 

And  dieted  with  fasting  every  day. 

The  swelling  of  his  wounds  to  mitigate  ; 

And  made  him  pray  both  early  and  eke  late ; 

And  ever,  as  superfluous  flesh  did  rot, 

Amendment  ready  still  at  hand  did  wait 

To  pluck  it  out  vrith  pincers  fiery  hot, 

That  soon  in  him  was  left  no  one  corrupted  jot. 

And  bitter  Penance,  with  an  iron  whip, 
Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  "  every  day : 
And  sharp  Kemorse  his  heart  did  prick  and  nip. 
That  drops  of  blood  thence  like  a  well  did  play : 
And  sad  Bepentance  used  to  embay  '" 

hence  to  yonder  place  ;  and  it  shall  remove ;  and  no- 
thing shall  be  impossible  unto  vou." 

10  Might.  11  Undone,  lost. 

12  Physician.  13  Injured,  troubled. 

1*  Surpassing  effect.  15  Quickly  restored. 

16  The  Butferings  of  his  condition.  17  Root  out, 

i»  Strict.         19  Discipline,  chastise.        so  Bathe. 
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Hia  body  in  salt  water  smarting  sore, 

The  filthy  blots  of  sin  to  wash  away. 

So  in  short  space  they,  did  to  health  restore 

The  man  that  would  not  live,  but  erst  lay  at 

death's  door. 
In  which  his  torment  often  was  so  great, 
That  lilce  a  lion  he  would  cry  and  roar ; 
And  rend  his  flesh ;  and  his  own  sinews  eat. 
His  own  dear  Una,  hearing  evermore 
His  rueful  shrieks  and  groaninga,  often  tore 
Her  guiltless  garments  and  her  golden  hair, 
For  pity  of  his  pain  and  anguish  sore  : 
Yet  all  with  patience  wisely  she  did  bear ; 
For  well  she  wist  his  crime  could  else  be  never 

olear.^ 

Whom,  thus  reoover'd  by  wise  Patience 
And  true  Repentance,  they  to  Una  brought ; 
Who,  joyous  of  his  cm-ed  conscience, 
Him  dearly  kiss'd,  and  fairly  eke  besought 
Himself  to  cherish,  and  consuming  ^bought 
To  put  away  out  of  his  careful  breast. 
By  this  2  Charissa,  late  in  childbed  brought. 
Was  waxen  strong,  and  left  her  fruitful  nest : 
To  her  fair  Una  broughtthis  unacquainted  guest. 
She  was  a  woman  in  her  freshest  age, 
Of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  bounty  rare, 
With  goodly  grace  and  comely  personage. 
That  was  on  earth  not  easy  to  compare ; 
Full  of  great  love  ;  but  Cupid's  wanton  snare 
As  heU  she  hated ;  chaste  in  work  and  will ; 
Her  neck  and  breasts  were  ever  open  bare, 
That  aye  thereof  her  babes  might  suck  their  fill ; 
The  rest  was  all  in  yellow  robes  arrayed  still. 
A  multitude  of  babes  about  her  hung. 
Playing  their  sports,  that  yxfA.  her  to  behold ; 
Whom  stiU  she  fed,  while  they  were  weak  and 

young, 
But  thrust  them  forth  still  as  they  waxed  old : 
And  on  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  ''of  gold, 
Adom'd  with  gems  and  ouches  *  wondrous  fair. 
Whose  passing  price  unneth  '  was  to  be  told  :  ° 
And  by  her  side  there  sat  a  gentle  pair 
Of  turtle  doves,  she  sitting  in  an  ivory  chair. 
The  Knight  and  Una,  ent'ring,  fair  her  greet. 
And  bid  her  joy  of  that  her  happy  brood ; 
Who  them  reqiiites  with  court'sies  seeming  meet. 
And  entertains  with  friendly  cheerful  mood. 
Then  Una  her  besought,  to  be  so  good 
As  in  her  virtuous  rules  to  school  her  Knight, 
Now  after  all  his  torment  well  withstood 
In  that  sad  house  of  Penance,  where  his  sprite 
Had  pass'd  the  pains  of  hell  and  long-enduring 

night. 
She  was  right  joyous  of  her  just  request ; 
And,  taking  by  the  hand  that  Fabry's  son, 
Gan  him  instruct  in  every  good  behest,' 
Of  Love;   and  Kighteousness j   and  Well  to 

don;  8 

1  Washed  away,  atoned. 

2  By  this  time  ;  meanwhile. 

3  Head-dress,  tiara. 

4  Ornaments,  buttons  or  bosses. 

5  Scarcely.  «  Beckoned. 
7  Commandment.  8  Well-doing, 
n  Carefully.                                  l"  Griefs. 


And  wrath, and  hatred  warijly  ^  to  shun. 
That  drew  on  men  God's  hatred  and  his  wrath, 
And  many  souls  in  dolours  i"  had  fordone  :  '^ 
In  which  when  him  she  well  instructed  hath,. 
From  thence  to  heav'n  she  teacheth  him  the 

ready  path. 
Wherein  his  weaker  wand'ring  steps  to  guide. 
An  ancient  matron  she  to  her  does  call. 
Whose  sober  looks  her  wisdom  well  descried ;  '^ 
Her  name  was  Mercy ;  well  known  over  all  '^ 
To  be  both  gracious  and  eke  liberal : 
To  whom  the  careful  charge  of  him  she  gave, 
To  lead  aright,  that  he  should  never  fall 
In  ajl  his  ways  through   this  wide  worlde's 

wave ; " 
That  Mercy  in  the  end  his  righteous  soul  might 

save. 
The  godly  matron  by  the  hand  him  bears 
Forth  from  her  presence,  by  a  narrow  way, 
Scatter'dwith  bushy  thorns  and  ragged  breres,'' 
Which  still  before  him  she  remov'd  away, 
That  nothing  might  his  ready  passage  stay : 
And  ever  when  his  feet  encumber'd  were. 
Or  gan  to  shrink,  or  from  the  right  to  stray, 
She  held  him  fast,  and  firmly  did  upbear ; 
As  careful  nurse  her  child  from  falling  oft  does 

rear. 
Eftsoons  unto  a  holy  hospital, 
That  was  foreby'^  the  way,  she  did  him  bring ; 
In  which  seven  headmen,''  that  had  vowed  all 
Their  life  to  service  of  high  heaven's  King, 
Did  spend  their  days  in  doing  godly  thing  : 
Their  gates  to  all  were  open  evermore. 
That  by  the  weary  way  were  travelling ;] 
And  one  sat  waiting  ever  them  before, 
To  call  in  comers-by,  that  needy  were  and  poor. 
The  first  of  them,  that  eldest  was  and  best,>8 
Of  aU  the  house  had  charge  and  government. 
As  guardian  and  steward  of  the  rest : 
His  office  was  to  give  entertainment 
And  lodging  unto  all  that  came  and  went ; 
Not  unto  such  as  could  him  feast  again. 
And  double  quite ''  for  that  he  on  them  spent ; 
But  such  as  want  of  harbour  ™  did  constrain  : 
Those  for  God's  sake  his  duty  was  to  entertain. 
The  second  was  as  almoner  of  the  plaiie : 
His  ofSce  was  the  hungry  for  to  feed. 
And  thirsty  give  to  drink ;  a  work  of  grace. 
He  fear'd  not  once  himself  to  be  in  need, 
Nor  ca^d  to  hoard  for  those  whom  he  did  breed : 
The  grace  of  God  he  laid  up  stUl  in  store. 
Which  as  a  stock  he  left  unto  his  seed : 
He  had  enough ;  what  need  him  care  for  more? 
And  had  he  less,  yet  some  he  would  give  to  the 

poor. 
The  third  had  of  their  wardrobe  custody. 
In  which  were  not  rich  tires,  nor  garments  gay, 
The  plumes  of  pride,  and  wings  of  vanity, 

11  Buined.  "  Declared. 

13  Everywhere.  "  Uneven  way. 

15  Briars.  "  Near. 

17  Men  of  prayer ;  the  virtue  of  Charity  was  divmea 
by  the  old  theologians  into  seven  heads  or  branches. 

18  Highest  in  order  of  precedence. 

19  Betui'n  a  double  recompense.    20  Refuge,  shelter. 
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But  clathSs  meet  to  keep  keen  cold  away, 

And  naked  nature  seemly  to  airay ; 

With  which  bare  wretched  wights '  he  daily  clad, 

The  images  of  God  in  earthly  clay ; 

And,  if  that  no  spare  clothes  to  give  he  had, 

His  own  coat  he  would  cut,  and  it  distidbute  glad. 

The  fourth  appointed  by  his  office  was 
Poor  prisoners  to  relieve  with  gracious  aid, 
^And  captives  to  redeem  with  price  of  brass 
'From  Turks  and  Baracena,   which  them  had 

Btay'(f;2 
And  though  they  faulty  were,   yet  well  he 

weigh'd,* 
That  God  to  us  f  orgiveth  every  hour 
Much  more  than  that  why  they  in  bands  were  laid; 
And  He,'  that  harroVd  *  hell  with  heavy  stowre," 
The  faulty  souls  from  thence  brought  to  his 

hfiav'nly  bow'r. 
The  fifth  had  charge  sick  persons  to  attend, 
And  comfort  those  in  point  of  death  which  lay ; 
For  them  most  needeth  comfort  in  the  end. 
When  Sin,  and  Hell,  and  Death,  do  most  dismay 
The  feeble  soul  departing  hence  away. 
All  is  but  lost,  that  living  we  bestow. 
If  not  well  ended  at  our  dying  day. 
O  man  !  have  mind  of  that  last  bitter  throe : 
For  as  the  tree  does  fall,  so  lies  it  ever  low. 
The  sixth  had  charge  of  them  now  being  dead, 
In  aeenaly  sort  their  corses  to  engrave," 
And  deck  with  dainty  flow'rs  their  bridal  bed, 
That  to  their  heav'nly  spouse  both  sweet  and 

brave 
They  might  appear,  when  He  their  souls  shall 

save. 
The   wondrous   workmanship   of    God's   own 

mould,'  1 

Whose  face  He  made  all  beasts  to  fear,  and  gave 
All  in  his  hand,  ev'n  4ead  we  honoiu:  should. 
Ah,  dearest  God,  me  grant  I  dead  be  not  de- 

foul'd ! « 
The  sev'nth,  now  after  death  and  burial  done. 
Had  charge  the  tender  orphans  of  the  dead 
And  widows  aid,  lest  they  should  be  undone  : 
In  face  of  judgment  he  their  right  would  plead, 
Nor  aught  the  power  of  mighty  men  did  dread 
In  their  defence ;  nor  would  for  gold  or  fee 
Be  won  their  rightful  causes  down  to  tread  : 
And,  when  they  stood  in  mos.t  necessity. 
He  did  supply  their  want,  and  gave  them  ever 

free.* 

■There  when  the  Elfin  Knight  arrived  was, 
The  first  and  chief  est  of  the  sev'n,  whose  care 
Was  guests  to  welcome,  toward  him  did  pass ; 
Where  seeing  Mercy,  that  his  steps  upbare 
And  always  Jed,  to  her  with  reverence  rare 
He  humbly  louted  l"  in  meek  lowliness, 
And  seemly  welcome  did  for  her  prepare : 
For  of  their  Order  she  was  patroness. 
All  be  "  Charissa  were  their  chief  est  foundexess. 


1  Mortals. 

6  Detained, 

4  Bavaged, 

5  Assault. 

7  Image. 


9  Bounteously. 


3  Considered. 
See  note  ll,  page  si. 
«  Bury. 
8  Outraged,  insulted. 


Then  she  a  while  him  stays,  himself  to  rest, 
That  to  the  rest  i^  more  able  he  might  be  : 
During  which  time  in  every  good  behest," 
And  godly  work  of  alms  and  charity. 
She  bitn  instructed  with  great  industry. 
Shortly,  therein  so  perfect  ha  became. 
That,  from  the  first  unto  the  last  degree. 
His  mortal  life  he  learned  had  to  frame 
In  holy  righteousness,  without  rebuke  or  blame. 

Thence  forward  by  that  painful  way  they  pass 
Forth  to  a  hill,  that  was  both  steep  and  high ; 
On  top  whereof  a  sacred  chapel  was, 
And  eke  a  little  hermitage  thereby. 
Wherein  an  aged  holy  man  did  lie. 
That  day  and  night  said  his  devoti6n, 
Nor  other  worldly  business  did  apply :  '^ 
His  name  was  Heavenly  Contemplati6n ; 
Of  God  and  goodness  was  his  meditatidn. 

Great  grace  that  old  man  to  him  ^ven  had ; 
For  God  he  often  saw  from  heaven's  height ; 
All  ^^  were  his  earthly  eyne  both  blunt  and  bad. 
And  through  great  age  had  lost  their  kindly  ^^ 


1"  Bowed,  made  reverence. 


Yet  wondrous  quick  and  piercing  was  hia  sprite,^' 

As  eagle's  eye,  that  can  behold  the  sun. 

That  hill  they  scale  with  all  their  pow'r  and 

might. 
That  his  frail  thighs,  nigh  weary  and  fordone,  ^8 
Gan  fail ;  but,  by  her  help,  the  top  at  last  he  won. 
There  they  do  find  that  godly  aged  sire, 
With  snowy  locks  adown  his  shoujders  shed ; 
As  hoary  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy  branches  of  an  oak  half  dead. 
Each  bone  might  through  his  body  well  be  read,!" 
And  every  sinew  seen,  through  his  long  fast : 
For  naught  he  car'd  his  carcase  longtmfed ; 
His  mind  was  full  of  spiritual  repast. 
And  pin'd  his  flesh  to  keep  hia  body  low  and 

chaste. 
Who,  when  these  two  approaching  he  espied. 
At  their  first  presence  grew  aggrieved'"'  sore. 
That  f  orc'd  him  lay  his  heav'nly  thoughts  aside ; 
And  had  he  not  that  Dame  respected  more, 
Whom  highly  he  did  reverence  and  adore. 
He  would  not  once  have  moved  for  the  Knight. 
They  him  saluted,  standing  far  afore ; 
Who,  well  them  greeting,  humbly  did  requite,  ^i 
And  asked,  to  what  end  they  clomb  that  tedious 

height. 

"  What  end,"  quoth  she,  "  should  cause  us  take 

such  pain. 
But  that  same  end,  which  every  living  wight 
Should  make  his  mark,— high  heaven  to  attain? 
Is  not  from  hence  the  way  that  leadeth  light 
To  that  most  glorioush  ouse,  that  glist'nethbri^t 
With  burning  stars  and  ever-living  fire. 
Whereof  the  keys  are  to' thy  hand  behight  ^ 
By  wise  Fidelia  ?    She  doth  thee  require 
To  show  it  to  this  Knight,  accprding^s  his  desu-e," 

u  Although.  12  The  remainder  of  his  task. 

13  Oommaudment.       14  Attend  tp. 
15  Although.  16  Natural." 

'  17  Spirit.  18  Bxhansted. 

19  Perceived.   •  so  Distressed,  vexed.      , 

21  Respond.  S2  Entrusted.  23  Granting. 
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' '  Thrioe  happy  man,"  said  then  the  father  grave, 
"  Whose  staggering  steps  thy  steady  hand  doth 

lead, 
And  shows  the  way  his  sinful  soul  to  save  ! 
Who  better  can  the  way  to  heav'n  aread  i 
Than  thou  thyself,  that  wast  both  bom  and  bred 
In  heav'nly  throne,  where  thousand  angels  shine  ? 
Thou  dost  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  seed 
Present  before  the  Majesty  Divine, 
And  His  avenging  wrath  to  clemency  incline. 

"  Yet,  since  thou  bid'st,  thy  pleasure  shall  be 

done. 
Then  come,  thou  Man  of  Earth !  and  see  the  way 
That  never  yet  was  seen  of  Faery's  son ; 
That  never  leads  the  traveller  astray, 
But,  after  labours  long  and  sad  delay, 
•Brings  them  to  joyous  rest  and  endless  bUss. 
But  first  thou  must  a  season  fast  and  pray. 
Till  from  her  bands  the  sprite  assoUSd  "^  is. 
And  have  her  strength  reour'd  '  from  frail  in- 
firmities." 
That  done,  he  leads  him  to  the  highest  mount ; 
Such  one  as  that  same  mighty  Man  of  Crod,^ 
That  blood-red  billows  like  a  wallBd  front 
On  either  side  disparted  with  his  rod, 
Tin  that  his  army  dry-foot  through  them  yode,^ 
Dwelt  forty  days  upon ;  where,  writ  in  stone 
With  bloody  letters  by  the  hand  of  God, 
The  bitter  doom  of  death  and  baleful  moan 
He  did  receive,  while  flashing  fire  about  him 

shone : 
Or  like  that  sacred  hil1,°  whose  head  full  high, 
Adom'd  with  fruitful  olives  all  around. 
Is,  as  it  were  for  endless  memorf 
Of  that  dear  Lord  who  oft  thereon  was  found. 
For  ever  with  a  flowering  garland  crown'd  : 
Or  like  that  pleasant  mount,'  that  is  for  aye 
Through  famous  poets'  verse  each  where  re- 

nown'd. 
On  which  the  thrice  three  learned  Ladies  »  play 
Their  heav'nly  notes,  and  make  full  many  a 

lovely  lay. 
From  thence,  far  off  he  unto  him  did  shew 
A  little  path,  that  was  both  steep  and  long, 
Which  to  a  goodly  city  led  his  view ; 
Whose  walls  and  toVrs  were  builded  high  and 

strong 
Of  pearl  and  precious  stone,  that  earthly  tongue 
Cannot  describe,  nor  wit  of  man  can  tell ; 
Too  high  a  ditty  »  for  my  simple  song ! 
The  City  of  the  Great  King  bight  it  well, 
Wherein  eternal  peace  and  happiness  do  dwell, 
As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 
The  blessed  angels  to  and  fro  descend 
From  highest  heav'n  in  gladsome  company, 
And  with  great  joy  into  that  city  wend. 
As  conSmonly  1"  as  friend  does  with  his  friend. 
Whereat  he  wonder'd  much,  and  gan  inqu&e 
What  stately  building  durst  so  high  extend 

1  Declare.       s  Absolved,  set  free.        3  Recovered. 
4  Moses,  who  commanded  tlie  Eed  Sea  to  divide  for 
the  passage  of  the  Israelite  host. 
6  Went ;  past  tense  of ' '  yede  "  or  '.' yead,"  go. 
6  The  Mount  of  Olivet.  „'  Parnassus. 

8  The  Nine  Muses.  '  Theme. 


Her  lofty  tow'rs  unto  the  starry  sphere. 

And  what  unknowen  nation  there  empeopled 

were.^ 
"  Fair  Knight,"  quoth  he,  "Jerusalem  that  is, 
The  New  Jerusalem,  that  God  has  bi;ilt 
For  those  to  dwell  in  that  are  chosen  his, 
His  chosen  people  purg'd  from  sinful  guilt. 
With  precious  blood,  which  cruelly  was  spilt 
On  cursed  tree,  of  that  unspotted  Lamb, 
That  for  the  sins  of  all  the  world  was  kilt ;  i^ 
Now  are  they  saints  aU  in  that  city  sam',^' 
More  dear  unto  their  God  than  youpglings  to 

their  dam.'' 

"Till  now,"said  then  the  Knight, "I  weeuSd well 
That  great  Cleopolis  "  where  I  have  been, 
In  which  thai  fairest  Faery  Queen  doth  dwell. 
The  fairest  city  was  that  might  be  seen ; 
And  that  bright  tow'r,  all  buUt  of  crystal  clean,W 
Panthea,  seem'd  the  brightest  thing  that  was : 
But  now  by  proof  all  otherwise  I  ween ; 
For  this  great  city  that  does  far  surpass. 
And  this  bright  angels'  tow';r  quite  dims  that 
tow'r  of  glass." 

"  Most  true,"  then  said  the  holy  aged  man ; 
"  Yet  is  Cleopolis,  for  earthly  frame, 
The  fairest  piece ^^  that  eye  beholden  can;' 
And  well  beseems  all  knights  of  noble  najae. 
That  covet  in  th'  immortal  book  of  fame 
To  be  eternised,  that  same  to  haunt, 
And  do  their  service  to  that  soVreign  Dame 
That  glory  does  to  them  for  guerdon  i'  grant : 
For  she  is  heav'nly  bom,  and  heav'n  may  justly 
vaunt. 

"  And  thou,  fair  imp,^  sprung  out  from  English 

race. 
However  now  accounted  Elfin's  sou, 
Well  worthy  dost  thy  service  for  her  grace. 
To  aid  a  virgin  desolate,  fordone.^' 
But  when  thou  famous  victory  hast  won. 
And  high  amongst  all  knights  hast  hi^g  thy 

shield. 
Thenceforth  the  suit^"  of  earthly  conquest  shun. 
And  wash  thy  hands  from  guilt  of  bloody  field : 
For  blood  can  naught  but  sin,  and  wars  but 

sorrows,  yield, 

"  Then  seek  this  path  that  I  to  thee  presSge,^! 

Which  after  all  to  heaven  shall  thee  send ; 

Then  peaceably  thy  painful  pilgrimage 

To  yonder  same  Jerusalem  do  bend. 

Where  is  for  thee  ordain'd  a  blessed  end : 

For  thou  amongst  those  saints,  whom  thou  dost 

see, 
Shalt  be  a  saint,  and  thine  own  nation's  friend 
And  patron :  Thou  Saint  George  shalt  called  be, 
Samt  George  of  merry  Eagldmd,  the  sign  of 

victory." 

"TTnworthy  wretch,"  quoth  he,  "of  so  great 
grace, 

10  ramiliarly.  u  Bwelt  there. 

19  Killed.  13  Same. 
;ii  "  The  City  of  Glory."  15  Pure. 
'i6  structure.  17  Beward, 

18  Youth.  19  Overwhelmed  with  calamity. 

20  Pursuit.  21  Point  out. 
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How  dare  I  think  such  glory  to  attain ! " 

' '  These,  that  have  it  attaia'd,  were  in  like  case," 

Quoth  he,  "as  wietohed,  and  liv'd  in  like 

pain."i 
"But  deeds  of  arms  must  I  at  last  be  fain,'' 
And  ladies'  love,  to  leave,  so  dearly  bought  ?  " 
"What  need  of  arms,  where  peace  doth  aye 

remain," 
Said  he,  "  and  battles  none  are  to  be  fought  ? 
As  for  loose  loves,  they  're  vain,  and  vanish  into 

naught." 

"  O  let  me  not,"  quoth  he,  "  then  turn  again 
Back  to  the  world,  whose  joys  so  fruitless  are ; 
But  let  me  here  for  ay  in  peace  remain, 
Or  straightway  on  that  last  long  voyage  fare, 
That  nothing  m?y  my  present  hope  impair."  ^ 
"  That  may  not  be,"  said  he,  "  nor  may'st  thou 

yet 
Forego  that  royal  Maid's  bequeathed  care, 
Who  did  her  cause  into  thy  hand  commit. 
Till  from  her  cursed  foe  thou  have  her  freely 

quit."* 

"  Then  shall  I  soon,"  quoth  he,  "  so  God  me 

grace,' 
Abet  ^  that  Virgin's  cause  disconsolate. 
And  shortly  back  return  unto  this  place, 
To  walk  this  way  in  pilgrim's  poor  estate. 
But  now  aread,'  old  Father,  why  of  late 
Didst  thou  behight  ^  me  born  of  English  blood, 
Whom  all  a  Faery's  son  do  nominate  ?  "  ^ 
"  That  word  shall  I,"  said  he,  "  avouohen  good,' 
Since  to  thee  is  unknown  the  cradle  of  thy  brood. 

"  For  well  I  wot  thou  spring'st  from  ancient  race 
Of  Sason  kings,  that  have  with  mighty  hand. 
And  many  bloody  battles  fought  in  place. 
High  rear'd  their  royal  throne  in  Britons'  land. 
And  vanquish'd  them,  imable  to  withstand : 
From  thence  a  Faery  thee  unweeting^"  reft. 
There  as  thou  slept  in  tender  swaddling  band. 
And  her  base  Elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left : 
Such  men  do  changelings  call,  so  chang'd  by 
JFaery's  theft. 

"  Thence  she  thee  brought  into  this  Faery  Land, 
And  in  a  heaped  furrow  did  thee  hide  ; 
Where  thee  a  ploughman  all  unweeting  fand, 
As  he  his  toilsome  team  that  way  did  guide. 
And  brought  thee  up  in  ploughman's  state  to 

bide. 
Whereof  Georges  ^  he  thee  gave  to  name ; 
Till,  prick'd  with  courage  and  thy  force's  pride, 
To  Faery  Court  thou  cam'st  to  seek  for  fame. 
And  prove  thypuissant  arms,  as  seems  thee  best 

became." 

"  O  holy  Sire,"  quoth  he,  "  how  shall  I  quite  '2 
The  many  favours  I  with  thee  have  found. 
That  hast  my  name  and  nation  read  '*  aright, 
And  taught  the   way  that   does  to  heaven 

bound!"" 
This  said,  adown  he  looked  to  the  ground, 

1  Eev.  vii.  14 :  "  These  are  they  which  came  out  of 
great  tribulation."  2  Constrained. 

3  Diminish.  *  Delivered. 

5  Favour.  6  Assist. 

7  Explain.  8  CaU. 

8  Vipdicate  as  true,  M  Unconscious. 


To  have  retum'd  ;^'  but  dazed  i*  were  his  eyne 
Through  passing  brightness,  which  did  quite 

confound 
His  feeble  sense,  and  too  exceeding  shine. 
So  dark  are  earthly  things  compar'd  to  things 

divine! 
At  last,  when  as  himself  he  gan  to  find, 
To  Una  back  he  cast  him^'  to  retire ; 
Who  him  awaited  still  with  pensive  mind. 
Great  thanks,  and  goodly  meed,  to  that  good  sire 
He  thence  departing  gave  for  his  pain's  hire.^ 
So  came  to  Una,  who  him  joy'd  to  see ; 
And,  after  little  rest,  gan  him  desire 
Of  her  adventure  mindful  for  to  be. 
So  leave  they  take  of  Ceelia  and  her  daughters 

three. 


CANTO  XI. 

ZVie  Knight  with  that  old  Sragon  fights 

Two  days  incessaath/ :  ' 
The  third,  Mm  overthrows-:  and  gains 

Most  glorious  victory. 

High  time  now  gan  it  wax '"  for  Una  fair 
To  think  of  those  her  captive  parents  dear, 
And  their  forwasted  kingdom  to  repair  : 
Whereto  when  as  they  now  approached  near. 
With  hearty  words  her  Knight  she  gan  to  cheer. 
And  in  her  modest  manner  thus  bespake  ; 
"  Dear  Knight,  as  dear  as  ever  knight  was  dear. 
That  all  these  sorrows  suffer  for  my  sake. 
High  heav'n  behold  the  tedious  toil  ye  for  me 
take ! 

"  Now  are  we  come  unto  my  native  soil. 
And  to  the  place  where  all  our  perils  dwell ; 
Here  haunts  that  fiend,  and  does  his  daily  spoil ; 
Therefore  henceforth  be  at  your  keeping^"  Well, 
And  ever  ready  for  your  f oeman  fell :  , 
The  spark  of  noble  courage  now  awake. 
And  strive  your  excellent  self  to  excel : 
That  shall  ye  evermore  renowned  make 
Above  all  knights  on  earth  that  battle  under- 
take." 

And  pointing  forth,  "  Lo !  yonder  is,"  said  she, 

"  The  brazen  tow'r  in  which  my  parents  dear 

For  dread  of  that  huge  fiend  imprison'd  be ; 

Whom  I  from  far  see  on  the  walls  appear. 

Whose  sight  my  feeble  soul  doth  greatly  cheer : 

And  on  the  top  of  all  I  do  espy 

The  watchman  waiting  tidings  glad  to  hear  • 

That,  0  my  parents,  might  I  happily 

Unto  you  bring,  to  ease  you  of  your  misery ! " 

With  that  they  heard  a  roaring  hideous  sound. 

That  all  the  air  with  terror  fiUed  wide, 

And  seem'd  uneath^i.to  shake  the  steadfast 

ground. 
Eftsoons  that  dreadful  dragon  they  espied, 

II  Vcufr/0%,  Greel£  for  a  husbandman. 

u  '^"h  „  „  "  Declared. 

"  Ascend.  15  With  the  purpose  of  returninE. 

16  Dazzled.  ir  Resolved. 

18  To  reward  his  trouble.  19  it  became. 

20  On  yoijr  guard.  si  Underneath. 
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7HE  PAERIE  (^IfEEM. 


ill 


Where  stretoh'd  he  lay  upon  the  sunny  Bide 
Of  a  great  hill,  himself  like  a  great'hiU : 
But,  all  BO  soon  as  he  from  far  descried 
Those  glist'ring  arms  that  heav'n  with  light  did 

fill, 
He  rous'd  himself  full  blithe,   and  hastened 

them  until.^ 

Then  bade  the  Knight  his  Lady  yede  ^  aloof, 

And  to  a  hill  herself  withdraw  aside  ; 

From  whence  she  might  behold  that  battle's 

proof, 
And  eke  be  safe  from  danger  far  descried  : 
She  him  obey'd,  and  tum'd  a  little  wide. — 
Now,  O  thou  sacred  Muse,  most  learned  Dame, 
Fair  imp  ^  of  Phoebus  and  his  aged  bride,'' 
The  nurse  of  Time  and  everlasting  Fame, 
That  .warlike  hands  ennoblest  with  immortal 

name; 

O  gently  come  into  my  feeble  breast ; 
Come  gently ;  but  not  with  that  mighty  rage 
Wherewith  the  martial  troops  thou  dost  infest, 
And  hearts  of  great  her6es  dost  enrage, 
That  naught  their  kindled  courage  may  assuage : 
Soon  as  thy  dreadful  trump  begins  to  sound. 
The  god  of  war  with  his  fierce  equipage 
Thou  dost  awake,  sleep  never  he  so  sound ; 
And   scargd  nations  dost  with  horror   stem 
astound. 

Fair  Goddess,  lay  that  furious  fit  aside, 
TiU  I  of  wars  and  bloody  Mars  do  sing,' 
And  Briton  fields  with  Saracen  blood  bedy'd, 
'Twixt  that  great  Faery  Queen  and  Paynim  king. 
That  with  their  horror  heav'n  and  earthdidring; 
A  work  of  labour  long,  and  endless  praise  : 
But  now  awhile  let  down  that  haughty  string. 
And  to  my  tunes  thy  second  tenor  raise. 
That  I  this  man  of  God  his  godly  arms  may  blaze.  ^ 

By  this  the  dreadful  beast  drew  nigh  to  hand. 
Half  flying  and  half  footing  in  his  haste. 
That  with  his  la,rgeness  measured  much  land. 
And  made  wide  shadow  under  his  huge  waist, 
As  mountain  doth  the  valley  overcast. 
Approaching  nigh,  he  rearSd  high  afore 
His  body  monstrous,  horrible,  and  vast ; 
Which,  to  increase  Ms  wondrous  greatness  more. 
Was  swoll'n  with  wrath  and  poison,  and  with 
bloody  gore ; 

And  over  all  with  brazen  scales  was  arm'd, 
Like  plated  coat  of  steel,  so  couched  near  ' 
That  naught  might  pierce ;  nor  might  his  corse 

be  harm'd 
With  dint  of  sword,  nor  push  of  pointed  spear  : 
Which,  as  an  eagle,  seeing  prey  appear. 
His  airy  plumes  doth  rouse  full  rudely  dight ;  8 
So  shaked  he,  that  horror  was  to  hear : 

1  Towards.  '  Go.  a  Offspring. 

*  Mnemosyne,  or  Memory  ;  who,  in  most  of  the  tra- 
ditions about  the  genealogy  of  the  Muses,  is  said  to 
have  been  their  mother.  Most  commonly,  however, 
their  paternity  is  ascribed  to  Zeus.  The  tuneful  Nine 
were  often  called  the  "  Mnemonidcs."  The  invocation 
of  the  poet  is  addressed  to  Olio,  the  historic  Muse,  to 
Whom  he  had  appealed  at  the  outset  of  his  work. 

5  Spenser  is  understood  here  to  refer  to  bis  purpose 


For,  as  the  clashing  of  an  armour  bright, 
Such  noise  his  rousSd  scales  did  send  unto  the 
Knight. 

His  flaggy  '  wings,  when  forth  he  did  display, 
Were  like  two  sails,  in  which  the  hollow  wind 
Is  gather'd  full,  and  worketh  speedy  way  : 
And  eke  the  pens,io  that  did  his  pinions  bind. 
Were  like  main-yards  with  flying  canvas  lin'd ; 
With  which  when  as  him  list  the  air  to  beat. 
And  there  by  force  unwonted  passage  find. 
The  clouds  before  him  fled  for  terror  great, 
And  aU  the  heav'ns  stood  still,  amazed  with  his 
threat. 

His  huge  long  tail,  wound  up  in  hundred  folds, 
Does  overspread  his  long  brass-scaly  ^^  back. 
Whose  wreathed  boughts  '^  whenever  he  unfolds. 
And  thick-entangled  knots  adown  does  slack, 
Bespotted  as  with  shields  of  red  and  black, 
It  sweepeth  all  the  land  behind  him  far. 
And  of  three  furlongs  does  but  little  lack ; 
And  at  the  point  two  stings  infixed  are. 
Both  deadly  sharp,  that  sharpest  steel  exceeden 
far. 

But  stings  and  sharpest  steel  did  far  exceed 
The  sharpness  of  his  cruel  rending  claws : 
Dead  was  it  sure,  as  sure  as  death  indeed, 
Whatever  thing  does  touch  his  ravenous  paws. 
Or  what  within  his  reach  he  ever  draws. 
But  his  most  hideous  head  my  tongue  to  tell 
Does  tremble ;  for  his  deep  devouring  jaws 
Wide  gaped,  like  the  grisly  mouth  of  hell. 
Through  which  into  his  dark  abyss  all  ravin'^fell. 

And,  what  more  wondrous  was,  in  either  jaw 
Three  ranks  of  iron  teeth  enrangSd  were. 
In  which  yet  trickling  blood,  and  gobbets  raw, 
Of  late-devourgd  bodies  did  appear ; 
That  sight  thereof  bred  cold  congealSd  fear : 
Which  to  increase,  and  all  at  once  to  kill, 
A  cloud  of  smoth'ring  smoke  and  sulphur  seari* 
Out  of  his  stinking  gorge ''  forth  steamed  still. 
That  all  the  air  about  with  smoke  and  stench 
did  fill. 

His  blazing  eyes,  like  two  bright  shining  shields, 
Did  bum  with  wrath,  and  sparkled  living  fire  :• 
As  two  broad  beacons,  set  in  open  fields. 
Send  forth  their  flames  far  off  to  every  shire. 
And  warning  give,  that  enemies  conspire 
With  fire  and  sword  the  region  to  invade ; 
So  flam'd  his  eyne  with  rage  and  rancorous  ire : 
But  far  vrithin,  as  in  a  hollow  glade. 
Those  glaring  lamps  were  set,  that  made  a 
dreadful  shade. 

So  dreadfully  he  toward  him  did  pass, 
Forelifting  up  aloft  his  speckled  breast, 
And  often  bounding  on  the  bruisgd  grass, 

of  singing,  under  the  guise  of  the  allegory  described 
just  below,  the  war  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Spain,  in  the  later  books  of  the  "Pacrie  Queen." 
0  Celebrate.-  ^  Laid  so  close  together,  f 

8  Doth  stir  her  ruffled  or  roughly-trimmed  feathers. 

9  Floating.  lO  Feathers. 
31  Oovered  with  brazen  scales. 

•  12  Folds,  coils.  13  Prey. 

'  n  Burning.  ^^  Throat. 
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As  for  great  joyanoe  of  his  new-come  guest. 
Eftaoons  lie  gan  advance  his  haughty  crest, 
As  chafSd  hoar  his  bristles  doth  nprear ; 
And  shook  his  scales  to  battle  ready  drest.^ 
(That  made  the  Bedcross  Knight  nigh  qnake  fot 

fear),  ■ 
As  bidding  bold  defiance  ta  his  foeman  near. 

The  Knight  gan  fairly  conch  his  steady  spear, 
And  fiercely  ran  at  him  with  rigorous  might : 
The  poinded  steel,  arriving  rudely  there. 
His  harder  hide  would  neither  pierce  nor  bite, 
But,  glancing  by,  forth  passSd  forward  right : 
Tet,  sore  amovSd  with  so  puissant  pushy 
The  wrathful  beast  about  him  turned  light. 
And  him  so  rudely,  passing  by,  did  brush 
With  his  long  taU,  that  horse  and  man  to  ground 
did  inish. 

Both  horse  and  man  up  lightly  rose  againj 
And  fresh  encounter  toward  him  addrest : 
But  th'  idle  stroke  yet  back  reooil'd  in  vain, 
And  found  no  place  his  deadly  point  to  rest. 
Exceeding  rage  inflam'd  the  furious  beast. 
To  be  avenged  of  so  great  despite ; 
For  never  felt  Ms  impierce&ble  breast 
So  wondrous  force  from  hand  of  living  wight ; 
Yet  had  he  prov'd  the  power  of  many  a  puissant 
knight.^ 

Then,  with  his  waving  wings  displayed  wide. 
Himself  np  high  he  lifted  from  the  ground. 
And  with  strong  flight  did  forcibly  divide 
The  yielding  air,  which  nigh  too  feeble  found 
Her  flitting  parts,  and  element  unsound, 
To  bear  so  great  a  weight :  he,  cutting  way 
With  his  broad  sails,  about  biTn  soared  round ; 
At  last,  low  stooping  with  unwieldy  sway, 
Snatch'd  up  both  horse  and  raan,  to  bear  them 
quite  away. 

Long  he  them  bore  above  the  subject  plain,^ 
So  far  as  yewen  bow  a  shaft  may  send  ; 
Till  struggling  strong  did  him  at  last  constrain 
To  let  them  down  before  his  flighte's  end : 
As  haggard  ^  hawk,  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowl  above  his  able  might,* 
fiis  weary  pounces  ^  all  in  vain  doth  spend 
To  truss  ^  the  prey  too  heavy  for  his  flight ; 
Which,  coming  down  to  ground,  does  free  itself 
by  fight. 

He  so  disseized  '  of  his  griping  gross,^ 

The  Knight  his  thriUant '  spear  again  assay'd 

In  his  brass-plated  body  to  emboss,  i" 

And  three  men's  strength  unto  the  stroke  he 

laid; 
Wherewith  the  stiff  beam  quatSd,  as  afraid, 
And  glancing  fronl  his  scaly  neck  did  glide 
Close  under  his  left  wing,  then  broad  disjlay'd  : 

1  Prepared.  ■  2  ihe  plain  beneath. 

.8  Untrained  or  refractory  —  whicli  flew  at  unper- 
mitted game,  and  would  not  obey  the  falconer's  recall, 

*i  More  than  his  strength  can  match. 

6  Talons.  6  Gather  up. 

1  Dispossessed. 
,  8  The  bulky  prey  which  he  had  grasped. 

9  Mercing;  akin  to  the  word  "drill,"  in  the  same 
signification  of  boring  or  piercing ;  from  the  Anglo- 


The  piercing  steel  there  wrought  a  wound  full 

wide, 
That  with  the  finoouth"  smart  the  monster 

loudly  cried. 
He  cried,  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  roar. 
When  wintry  storm  his  wrathfnl  wreck  does 

threat ; 
The  rolling  biUows  beat  the  ragged  shore. 
As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  f  torn  her  seat ; 
And  greedy  gulf  does  gape,  as  he  would  eat 
His  neighbour  element  in  Ids  revenge  : 
Then  gin  the  blust'ring  brethren  boldly  threat 
To  move  the  world  from  off  his  steadfast  henge,^ 
And  boisfrous  battle  make,  each  other  to  avenge. 

The  steely  head  stuck  fast  still  in  his  flesh, 
Till  with  his  cruel  claws  he  snatch'd  the  wood. 
And  quite  asunder  broke  :  forth  flowed  fresh 
A  gushing  river  of  black  gory  blood. 
That  drownSd  aE  the  land  whereon  he  stood ; 
The  stream  thereof  would  drive  a  water-tnill : 
Trebly  augmented  was  his  furious  mood 
With  bitter  sense  of  his  deep-rooted  ill,^' 
That  flames  of  fire  he  threw  forth  from  his  large 
nosethriU.  '* 

His  hideous  taU  then  hurlSd  he  about. 
And  therewith  aU  enwrapt  the  nimble  thighs 
Of  his  froth-foamy  steed,  whose  courage  stout. 
Striving  to  loose  the  knot  that  fast  him  ties, 
Himself  in  straiter  bands  too  rash  implies,^^ 
That  to  the  ground  he  is  perforce  constrain'd 
To  throw  his  rider  :  who  gan  quickly  rise 
From  off  the  earth,  with  dirty  blood  distain'd,  - 
For  that  reproachful  fall  right  foully  he  dis- 
dain'd ; 

And  fiercely  took  his  trenchant  blade  in  hand. 
With  which  he  struck  so  furious  and  so  fell. 
That  nothing  seem'd  the  puissance  could  with- 
stand : 
Upon  his  crest  the  harden'd  iron  fell ; 
But  his  more  harden'd  crest  was  arm'd  so  well. 
That  deeper  dint  therein  it  would  not  make ; 
Yet  so  extremely  did  the  buff  i^  him  quellj 
That  from  thenceforth  he  shunn'd  the  lie  to 

take. 
But,  when  he  saw  them  come,  he  did  them  still 
forsake.^' 

The  Knight  was  wroth  to  see  his  stroke  beguil'd. 
And  smote  again  with  more  outrageous  might ; 
But  back  again  the  sparkling  steel  reooil'd. 
And  left  not  any  mark  where  it  did  light. 
As  if  in  adamant  rock  it  had  been  pight.^s 
The  beast,  impatient  of  his  smarting  wound 
And  of  so  fierce  and  forcible  despite^ 
Thought  with  his  wings  to  stj^M  above  the 

ground; 
But  his  late-wounded  wing  unsei-vioeable  found. 

Saxon,  "thirUan."     See  note  11,  page  23;  and  the 
closmg  line  of  next  stanaa  but  one   "  "        ' 

"  &;age.  11  Unwonted. 

M  ?""?■;    r,..  "Hurt,  wound. 

14  Nostra ;  Chaucer  used  "  nose-thirle,"  for  the  derl» 
vationofwhichseenoteQ.  ..■.u<=iicu 

15  Enfolds.  16  Buffet,  blow, 
io^  ;  ^  18  struck,  fixed. 
19  Mount;  German,  "  stelgen,"  to  ascend. 
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Then,  full  of  grief  and  anguish  vohemfot. 
He  loudly  hray'd,  that  like  was  never  heard ; 
And  from  his  wide  devouring  oven  sent 
A  flake  of  fire,  that,  flashing  in  his  i  beard. 
Him  all  amaz'd,  and  almost  made  afear'd : 
The' scorching  flame  sore  singed  all  his  face, 
And  thiongh  his  armour  all  liis  body  sear'd,^ 
That  he  Oould  not  endure  so  cruel  case, 
But  thought  ilia  arms  to  leave,'  and  helmet  to 

unlace. 
Not  that  great  champion  of  the  Antique  world,* 
Whom  famous  poets'  verse  so  much  doth  vaunt, 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  extoll'd, 
So  many  furies  and  sharp  fits  did  haunt, 
When  him  the  poison'd  garment  did  enchant, 
With   Centaur's    blood    and    bloody    verSes 

oharm'd ; 
Aa  did  this  Knight  twelve  thousand  dolours 

daunt. 
Whom  fiery  steel  now  burn'd,   that  erst  him 

arm'd  ; 
That  erst  him  goodly  arm'd,  now  most  of  all 

Mm  harm'd. 

Faint,  weary,  sore,  emboiled,^  grieved,  brent,^ 
With  heat,  toil,  wounds,  arms,  smart,  and  in- 
ward fire. 
That  never  man  such  mischiefs  did  torment ; 
Death  better  were  ;  death  did  he  oft  desire ; 
But  death  will  never  come,  when  needs  require. 
Whom  so  dismay'd  when  that  his  foe  beheld, 
He  cast  *  to  suffer  him  no  more  respire,' 
But  gan  his  sturdy  stern  ^  about  to  weld,' 
And  him  so  strongly  struck,  that  to  the  ground 

him  fell'd. 
It  fortuned  (aa  fair  it  then  befell), 
Behind  Ma  back,  unweeting^"  where  he  stood. 
Of  ancient  time  there  was  a  springing  well, 
From  wMch  fast  trickled  forth  a  silver  flood. 
Full  of  great  virtues,  and  for  med'cine  good  : 
Whil6m,  before  that  cursed  dragon  got 
That  happy  land,  and  aU  with  innocent  blood 
Defll'd  those  sacred  waves,  it  rightly  'h(AV- 
The  Well  of  Life ;  nor  yet  his  virtues  had  forgot : 
For  unto  life  the  dead  it  could  restore. 
And  guilt  of  sinful  crimes  clean  wash  away ; 
Those  that  with  sickness  were  infected  sore 
It  could  recure  j^^  and  aged  long  decay 
Benew,  as  one  were  bom  that  very  day. 
Both  SUo  1*  this,  and  Jordan  did  excel, 
And  th'  English  Bath,  and  eke  the  German  Spa ; 
NorcanCephiae,  nor  Hebrus,"matchthia  Well : 
Into  the  same  the  Knight  back  overthrowen 

fell. 
Now  gan  the  golden  Phoebua  for  to  steep 
His  fiery  face  in  billows  of  the  weat, 
And  his  faint  steeds  water'd  in  ocean  deep, 

1  OSie  Kflight's.  2  turned. 

3  Cast  off.  *.  Hetcules, 

6  Boiled,  intensely  heated. 

6  Kesolved. 

7  Breathe.  «  TaU. 

9  Wield,  awing.  "•  Without  his  knowledge. 

IX  Was  called.  ^2  Kecovor. 

J3  The  Pool  of  .gaa®!,  to  which  Christ  sent  the  man 
born  blind  to  wash  his  eyes  and  regain  his  sight  (John 
Jx.  7). 


While  from  their  journal^''  labours  they  did 

rest} 

When  that  infernal  monster,  having  kest^° 
His  weary  foe  into  that  living  well, 
Gan  high  advance  hia  broad  disoolour'd  breast 
Above  Ma  wonted  pitch,  with  oount'nanoe  fell. 
And  clapt  his  iron  Wings,  as  victor  he  did  dwell. 
Which  when  his  pensive  Lady  saw  from  far. 
Great  woe  and  sorrow  did  her  soul  ass^y,^' 
Aa  weening  that  the  sad  end  of  the  war ; 
And  gan  to  Highest  God  entirely ''  pray 
That  f earSd  chance  from  her  to  turn  away : 
With  folded  hands,  and  knees  full  lowly  bent, 
All  night  she  watch'd ;  nor  once  adown  would  lay 
Her  dainty  limbs  in  her  sad  dreariment,^^ 
But  praying  still  did  wate,  and  waking  did 

lament. 
The  morrow'  next  gan  early  to  appear, 
That  Titan  rose  to  run  Ma  daily  race  ; 
But  early,  ere  the  morrow  next  gan  rear 
Out  of  the  sea  fair  Titan's  dewy  face, 
Uprose  tie  gentle  Virgin  from  her  place, 
And  looked  all  about,  if  she  might  s)E>y 
Her  lovSd  Knight  to  move  Ms  manly  pace  : 
For  she  had  great  doubt  of  his  safet;f , 
Since  late  she  saw  him  fall  before  his  enemy. 

At  last  she  saw  where  he  upstarted  brave 
Out  of  the  well  wherein  he  drenohSd  lay : 
As  eiagle  fresh  out  of  the  ocean  wave, 
Where  he  hath  left  Ma  plumes  all  hoary  gray, 
And  deck'd  Mmself  with  feathers  youthly  gay. 
Like  eyas  2°  hawk  upmounts  unto  the  skies, 
His  newly -budded  pinions  to  assay,^^ 
And  marvels  at  Mmself,  stUl  as  he  flies  : 
So  new  this  new-bom  Knight  to  battle  new  did 
rise. 

Whom  when  the  damned  fiend  so  fresh  did  spy, 
"So  wonder  if  he  wonder'd  at  the  sight, 
And  doubted  whether  his  late  enemy 
It  were,  or  other  new  supplied  knight. 
He  now,  to  prove  his  late-renewed  might, 
High  brandisMng  Msbright  dew-burning  ^^blade, 
Upon  Ms  crested  scalp  so  sore  did  smite. 
That  to  the  skull  a  yawning  wound  it  made  : 
The  deadly  dint  Ms  duUSd  senses  all  dismay'd. 

I  wot  not  whether  the  revenging  steel 
Were  harden'd  with  that  holy  water  dew 
Wherein  he  fell ;  or  sharper  edge  did  feel ; 
Or  Ms  baptized  hands  now  greater  grew ; 
Or  other  secret  Virtue  4id  ensue ; 
Else  never  could  the  fSrce  of  fleshly  arm, 
Nor  molten  metal,  in  his  blood  embrue  -.^ 
For,  tiU  that  Btound,^!  could  never  wight  hira 

harm 
By  subtUty,  nor  sleight,  nor  might,  nor  mighty 

charm. 

It  CephisuB  and  Bebrus  Weta  femOUS  tivera,  the  one 
In  Boeotia,  the  other  in  Thrace. 
ISTTinTnal,  daily ;  l^efiiiKp'joamel." 
10  Cast.  "  Beset,  assail. 

IS  Earnestly,  sincerely.  ' 

IB  Distress,  terror. 

20  Newly-fledged ;  lately  out  of  the  "  ey,"  or  egg. 

21  Try.  22  Bright  with  the  water  of  th«  well. 

23  Dip  Itself  in  his  (the  dragon's)  blood. 

24  Jloment. 
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The  imiel  wound  enraged  him  so  sore, 
That  loud  he  yelled  for  exceeding  pain ; 
As  hundred  ramping  lions  seem'd  to  roar, 
Whom  ravenous  hunger  did  thereto  constrain. 
Then  gan  he  toss  aloft  his  stretched  train,^ 
And  therewith  scourge  the  buxom  ^  air  so  sore, 
That  to  his  force  to  yieldenjt  was  fain ; 
Kor  aught  his  sturdy  strokes  might  stand  afore, 
That  high  trees  overthrew,  and  rocks  in  pieces 
tore  : 

The  same  advancing  high  above  his  head, 
With  sharp  intended'  sting  so  rude  him  smote, 
That  to  the  earth  hiin  drove,  as  stricken  dead ; 
Nor  li^'ing  wight  would  have  him  life  behot :  * 
The  mortal  sting  his  angry  needle  shot 
Quite  through  his  shield,  and  in  his  shoulder 

seas'd,'" 
Where  fast  it  stuck,  nor  would  thereout  be  got : 
The  grief  thereof  him  wondrous  s()re  diseas'd, 
Nor  might  his  rankling  pain  with  patience  be 

appeas'd. 

But  yet,  more  mindful  of  his  honour  dear 
Than  of  the  grievous  smart  which  him  did  wring. 
Prom'  loathed  soil  he  gan  him  lightly  rear, 
And  ^rove  to  loose  the  far-infixgd  sting  : 
Which'  when  in  vain  he  tried  with  struggeling, 
Inflam'd  with  wrath,  his  raging  blade  he  heft," 
And  struck  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  string 
Of  his  huge  tail  he  quite  asunder  cleft ; 
Five  joints  thereof  he  hew'd,  and  but  the  stump 

him  left. 
Heart  cannot  think  what  outrage  and  what  cries. 
With  foul  enfoulder'd  '  smoke  and  flashing  fire. 
The  hell-bred  beast  threw  forth  unto  the  skies. 
That  all  was  covered  with  darkness  dire : 
Then  fraugjit  with  rancour,  and  engorged  ^  ire. 
He  cast  ®  at  once  him  to  avenge  for  all ; 
And,  gath'ring  up  himself  out  of  the  mire 
With  his  uneven  wings,  did  fiercely  fall 
TTpon  his  sun-bright  shield,  and  gript  it  fast 

withal. 
Much  was  the  man  encuraber'd  with  his  hold. 
In  fear  to  lose  his  weapon  in  his  paw,  / 

Nor  wist  yet  how  his  talons  to  unfold ; 
Nor  harder  was  from  Cerberus'  greedy  jaw 
To  pluck  a  bone,  than  from  his  cruel  claw 
To  reave  ^^  by  strength  the  griped  gage  i'  away  : 
Thrice  he  essay'd  it  from  his  foot  to  draw. 
And  thrice  in  vain  to  draw  it  did  essay ; 
It  booted  ^2  naught  to  think  to  rob  him  of  his 

prey. 
Then,  when  he  saw  no  power  might  prevail. 
His  trusty  sword  he  call'd  to  his  last  aid. 
Wherewith  he  fiercely  did  his  foe  assail. 
And  double  blows  about  him  stoutly  laid, 
That  glancing  fire  out  of  the  iron  play'd ; 
As  sparkles  from  the  anvil  use  to  fly. 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedge  are  sway'd ; 

1  Outstretched  tail. 

2  Yielding.    See  note  24,  page  94.  . 

3  Stretched  out.  *  Promised^  assured  of. 
5  Stayed,  seated  itself.        6  Heaved,  uplifted.   ' 

7  Mixed  with  lightning ;  from  French  "foudroyer," 
**foudre."  8  Swallowed,  suppressed. 

9  Resolved,  strove.  i'  Wrench. 


Therewith  at  last  he  forc'd  him  to  untie 

One  of  his  grasping  feet,  him  to  defend  thereby. 

The  other  foot,  fast  fixSd  on  his  shield, 

When  as  no  strength  nor  strokes  might  him 

constrain 
To  loose,  nor  yet  the  warlike  pledge  to  yield. 
He  smote  thereat  with  all  his  might  and  main, 
That  naught  so  wondrous  puissance  might  sus- 
tain: 
Upon  the  joint  the  lucky  steel  did  lighti 
And  made  such  way,  that  hew'd  it  quite  in 

twain ; 
The  paw  yet  missed  not  his  minish'd  might. 
But  hung  still  on  the  shield,  as  it  at  first  was 

pight.^' 
For  grief  thereof,  and  devilish  despite," 
From  his  infernal  furnace  forth  he  threw 
Huge  flames,  that  dimmSd  all  the  heaven's  light, 
EnroU'd  in  duskish  smoke  and  brimstone  blue  : 
As  burning  Etna  from  his  boiling  stew 
Doth  belch  out  flames,  and  rooks  in  pieces  broke. 
And  ragged  ribs  of  mountains  molten  new, 
Enwrapt  in  coal-black  clouds  and  filthy  smoke. 
That  all  the  land  with  stench,  and  heav'n  with 

horror,  choke. 
The  heat  whereof,  and  harmful  pestilence, 
So  soro^  him  noy'd,^'  that  forc'd  him  to  retire 
A  little  backward  for  his  best  defence. 
To  save  hia  body  from  the  scorching  fire. 
Which  he  from  hellish  entrails  did  expire.^" 
It  chanc'd  (Eternal  God  that  chance  did  guide). 
As  he  reooUed  backward,  in  the  mire 
His  nigh  forwearied  feeble  feet  did  slide. 
And  down  he  fell,  with  dread  of  shame  sore 
terrified. 

There  grew  a  goodly  tree  him  fair  beside, 
Loaden  with  fruit  and  apples  rosy  red. 
As  they  in  pure  vermilion  had  been  dy'd. 
Whereof  great  virtues  over  all  were  read  : " 
For  happy  life  to  all  which  thereon  fed. 
And  life  eke  everlasting,  did  befall : 
Great  God  it  planted  in  that  blessed  stead" 
With  his  Almighty  hand,  and  did  it  call 
The  Tree  of  Life,  the  crime  ^'  of  our  first  father's 
fall. 

In  all  the  world  like  was  not  to  be  found. 
Save  in  that  soil,  where  all  good  things  did  grow. 
And  freely  sprung  out  of  the  fruitful  ground. 
As  incorrupted  Nature  did  them  sow, 
Till  that  dread  dragon  all  did  overthrow. 
Another  like  fair  tree  eke  grew  thereby. 
Whereof  whoso  did  eat,  eftsoons  did  know 
Both  good  and  ill :  O  mournful  memory  I 
That  tree  through  one  man's  fault  hath  done  "^  us 
all  to  die  ! 

From  that  first  tree  forth  floVd,  as  from  a  well, 
A  trickling  stream  of  balm,  most  sovereign 
And  dainty  dear,^!  which  on  the  ground  still  fell, 

11  Object  of  combat.  is  Availed. 

13  fastened.  14  Bury. 

IS  Annoyed.  16  Breathe  out. 

17  Everywhere  were  reported.  18  Place. 
19  Cause  ;  that  is,  the  Tree  was  the  occasion  of  the  sin 

which  led  to  the  Fall.  so  Cansed. 
SI  Precious. 
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And  overflowed  all  the  fertile  plain,, 
As  it  had  dewSd;  ipeen  with  timely  rain : 
Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ointment  gave ; 
And  deadly  wounda  could  heal ;  and  rear  again 
The  senseless  corse  appointed  for  the  grave  :  ' 
Into  that  same  he  fell,  which  did  from  death 
him  save. 

For  nigh  thereto  the  ever-damn?d  beast 
Durst  not  approach,  for  he  was  deadly  made,^ 
And  all  that  life  preserved  did  detest ; 
Yet  he  it  oft  adventur'd  to  invade. 
By"  this  the  drooping  Daylight  gan  to  fade, 
And  yield  his  room  to  sad  succeeding  Night, 
'  Who  with  her  sahle  mantle  gan  to  shade 
The  face  of  earth  and  ways  of  living  wight. 
And  high  her  burning  torch  set  up  in  heaven 
bright. 

When  gentle  Una  saw  the  second  fall    . 
Of  her  dear  Knight,  who,  weary  of  long  fight, 
And  faint  through  loss  of  blood,  mov'd  not  at  all, 
But  lay,  as  in  a  dream  of  deep  delight, 
Besmear'd  with  precious  balm,  whose  virtuous 

might 
Did  heal  his  wounds,  and  scorching  heat  allay ; 
Again  she  stricken  was  with  sore  affright, 
And  for  his  safety  gan  devoutly  pray. 
And  watch  the  noyous^  night,   and  wait  for 

joyous  day. 
The  joyous  day  gan  early  to  appear  ; 
And  fair  Aurora  from  the  dewy  bed 
Of  aged  Tithone  gan  herself  to  rear 
With  rosy  cheeks,  for  shame  as  blushing  red : 
Her  golden  locks,  for  haste,  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  ears,  when  Una  her  did  mark 
Climb  to  her  chariot,  all  with  flowers  spread. 
From  heaven  high  to  chase  the  cheerless  Dark ; 
With  merry  note  her  loud  salutes  the  mounting 

lark. 
Then  freshly  up  arose  the  doughty  Knight, 
All  healed  of  his  hurts  and  wonndes  wide. 
And  did  himself  to  battle  ready  dight ; ' 
Whose  early  foe  awaiting  him  beside 
To  have  devour'd,  so  soon  as  day  he  spied. 
When  now  he  saw  himself  so  freshly  rear. 
As  if  late  fight  had  naught  him  damnified,^ 
He  wox°  dismay'd,  and  gan  his  fate  to  fear ; 
Nathless  with  wonted  rage  he  him  advanced  near ; 

And  in  his  first  encounter,  gaping  wide, 

He  thought  at  once  him  to  have  swallow'd  quite. 

And  rush'd  upon  him  with  outrageous  pride  ; 

Who  bim  rencount'ring  fierce,  as  hawk  in  flight, 

Perforce  rebutted  back :  ^  the  weapon  bright. 

Taking  advantage  of  his  open  jaw. 

Ban  through  his  mouth  with  so  imp6rtune' 

might. 
That  deep  empierc'd  his  darksome  hoUow  maw,^ 
And,  back  retir'd,  his  life-blood  forth  withal 

did  draw. 
So  down  he  fell,  and  forth  his  life  did  breathe. 
That  vanish'd  into  smoke  and  cloudes  swift ; 


So  down  he  fell,  that  th'  earth  him  underneath 
Did  .groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift ; 
So  down  he  f eU,  as  a  huge  rocky  clift,' 
Whose  false  i"  foundation  waves  have  wash'd 

away, 

With  dreadful  poise  ^^  is  from  the  mainland  rift. 
And,  rolling  down,  great  Neptune  doth  dismay  : 
So  down  he  fell,  and  like  a|heaped  mountain  lay. 

The  Knight  himself  ev'n  trembled  at  his  fall. 
So  huge  and  horrible  a  mass  it  seem'd ; 
And  his  dear  lady,  that  beheld  it  all. 
Durst  not  approach  for  dread  which  she  mis- 

deem'd ;  ^^ 
But  yet  at  last,  when  as  the  direful  fiend 
She  saw  not  stir,  off-shaking  vain  affright 
She  nigher  drew,  and  saw  that  joyous  end  : 
Then  God  she  prais'd,  and  thank'd  her  faithful 

Knight, 
That  had  achiev'd  so  great  a.  conquest  by  his 

might. 


1  Of  a  deadly  nature. 

2  Baleful. 
4  Injured, 
s  Repelled, 
a  Belly. 


>  Prepare. 
5  Became,  waxed. 
7  Urgent,  persistent. 
9  Cliff. 


CANTO  XII. 

Fair  Tina,  to  t?ie  Eedcross  Knight 

Betrothed  is  with  joy  : 
Though  false  Vuessa,  it  to  bar. 

Her  false  sleights  do  employ. 

Behold  I  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand, 
To  which  I  mean  my  weary  course  to  bend ; 
Veer  the.main  sheet,^  and  bear  up  with  the  land, 
The  which  afore  "  is  fairly  to  be  kenn'd,'' 
And  seemeth  safe  from  storms  that  may  offend : 
There  this  fair  Virgin,  weary  of  her  way. 
Must  landed  be,  now  at  her  journey's  end : 
There  eke  my  feeble  bark  a  while  may  stay. 
Till  merry  wind  and  weather  call  her  thence 
away. 

Scarcely  had  Phoebus  in  the  glooming  east 

Yet  harnessed  his  fiery-footed  team. 

Nor  rear'd  above  the  earth  his  flaming  crest ; 

When  the  last  deadly  smoke  aloft  did  steam, 

That  sign  of  last  outbreathed  life  did  seem 

Unto  the  watchman  on  the  castle-waJl, 

Who  thereby  dead  that  baleful  beast  did  deem, 

And  to  his  lord  and  lady  loud  gan  call, 

To  tell  how  he  had  seen  the  dragon's  fatal  fall. 

Uprose  with  hasty  joy,  and  feeble  speed, 

That  aged  sire,  the  lord  of  all  that  land. 

And  looked  forth,  to  weet^^  if  true  indeed 

Those  tidings  were  as  he  did  understand : 

Which  when  as  true  by  trial  he  out  fand.^' 

He  bade  to  open  wide  his  brazen  gate, 

Which  long  time  had  been  shut,  and  out  of 

hand's 
Proolaimgd  joy  and  peace  through  all  his  state ; 
For  dead  now  was  their  foe,  which  them  fo- 
rayed-"' late. 

10  Treacherous.  "  Force,  weight. 

13  G-roundlessly  conceived. 

13  Wear  or  turn  the  mainsail.  1*  Before  us. 

IS  Discerned,  18  Learn. 

17  Found.         18  Immediately.  1'  Kavagcd. 
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Then  gan  triumphant  trumpets  sound  on  high, 
That  sent  to  heav'n  the  echoSd  report 
Of  their  new  joy,  andhappy  victor^ 
'Gainst  him  that  had  thorn  long  oppress'd  with 

tort,i 
And  fast  imprisoned  ia  skged  fort. 
Then  all  the  people,  as  in  solemn  feast, 
To  him  assembled  with  one  fuU  oons6rt,* 
Rejoicing  at  the  fall  of  that  great  beast, 
From  whose  eternal  bondage  now  they  were 

releast 

Ffitth  eamd  that  Si&cient  lord  and  aged  queen, 
Array'd  in  Antique  robes  down  to  ths  ground, 
And  sad  '  habilimfentfl  right  Well  beseen :  * 
A  noble  orew^  about  them  waited  roUnd, 
Of  sage  and  sober  peers,  all  gravely  gown'd ; 
Whom  far  before  did  march  &  goodly  band 
Of  tall  young  men,  aU  able  arms  to  sound,^ 
But  now  they  laurel  branches  bore  in  hand ; 
Glad  sign  of  victory  and  peace  in  all  theii:  land. 

TTnto  that  doughty  conqueror  they  came. 
And,  him  before  themselves  prostr&ting  low. 
Their  lord  and  patron  loud  did  him  proclaim, 
And  at  his  feet  their  laurel  boughs  did  throw. 
Soon  after  them,  all  dancing  on  a  row. 
The  comely  virgins  came,  with  garlands  dight,' 
As  fresh  as  flow'rs  in  meadow  green  do  grow, 
When  morning  dew  upon  their  leaves  doth 

light; 
And  in  their  hands  sweet  timbrels  all  upheld  on 

height.' 
And,  them  before,  the  fry  *  of  ohildren  young 
Their  wanton  sports  and  childish  mirth  did  play, 
And  to  the  maidens'  sounding  timbrels  sung 
In  well  attuned  notes  a  joyous  lay, 
And  made  delightful  musio  all  the  way. 
Until  they  came  where  that  fair  Virgin  stood 
As  fair  Diana  in  fresh  summer's  day 
Beholds  her  nymphs  enrang'd  in  shady  wood, 
Some  wrestle,  some  do  run,  some  bathe  in  crystal 

flood ; 

So  she  beheld  those  maidens'  merriment 
With  cheerful  view;  who,  when  to  her  they 

oame. 
Themselves  to  ground  with  gracious  humbless^' 

bent, 
And  her  ador'd  by  honourable  name, 
Lifting  to  heav'n  her  everlasting  fame  : 
Then  on  her  head  they  set  a  garland  green. 
And  crowned  her  'twixt  earnest   and   'twixt 

game: 
Who,  in  her  self-resemblance  well  beseen, 
Did  seem,  such  as  she  was,  a  goodly  Maiden 

Queen. 
And  after  all  the  rascal  inany  "  ran, 
HeapEd  together  in  rude  rabblement. 
To  see  the  face  of  that  victorious  man. 
Whom  all  admired  as  from  heaven  sent, 

1  Wrong ;  Erench,  "  tort." 

2  In  one  great  concourse.  3  Grave. 
*  Bich  and  appropriate  to  their  state. 

6  Crowd,  suite." 

6  To  make  use  of,  cause  to  resound  in  fray. 
1  Decked.  8  Aloft. 

8  Swarm,  crowd.  lo  Humility. 


And  gaz'd  upon  witll  gaping  wonderment. 
But  when  they  came  where  that  dead  dragon 

lay, 
Stretoh'd  on  the  ground  in  monstrous  large 

extent) 
The  sight  with  idle  fear  did  them  dismay, 
Nor  durst  approach  him  nigh,  to  touch,  or  once 

19 


Some  fear'd,  and  fled ;  Some  feat'd,  and  well  it 

feigit'd;" 
One,  that  would  Wiser  seem  than  all  the  rest, 
Wam'd  him  liot  touch,  for  yet  perhaps  remain'd 
Some  ling'ring  life  Within  his  hollow  breast, 
Or  in  his  womb  might  lurk  some  hidden  nest 
Of  many  dragonets,i^  his  fruitful  seed ; 
Another  said,  that  in  his  eyes  did  rest 
Yet  sparkling  Are,  and  bade  thereof  take  heed  ; 
Anothar  said,  he  saw  him  move  his  eyes  indeed. 

One  mother,  when  as  her  foolhardy  child 
Did  come  too  near,  and  with  his  talons  play. 
Half  dead  through  fear,  her  little  babe  revil'd. 
And  to  her  gossips  gan  in  counsel  say ; 
"  How  can  I  tell,  but  that  his  talons  may 
Yet  scratch  my  son,  or  rend  his  tender  hand  ?  " 
So  diversely  themselves  in  vain  they  fray ;  ^^ 
AVbile  some,  more  bold,,  to  measure  him  nigh 

stand. 
To  prove  how  many  acres  he  did  spread  of  land. 

Thus  flocked  all  the  folk  him  round  about ; 
The  while  that  hoary  king,  with  all  his  train, 
Being  arrived  where  that  champion  stout 
After  Ms  foe's  defeasance  i^  did  remain. 
Him  goodly  greets,  and  fair  does  entertain 
With  princely  gifts  of  ivory  and  gold, 
And  thousand  thanks  himyieldsfor  all  his  pain.^' 
Then,  when  his  daughter  dear  he  does  behold, 
Her  dearly  doth  embrace,  and  kisseth  maUifold. 

And  after  to  his  palace  he  them  brings. 

With  shawms,  and  trumpets,  and  with  clarions 

sweet ; 
And  all  the  way  the  joyous  people  sings, 
And  with  their  garments  strows  thepaved  street; 
Whence  mounting  up,  they  find  purveyance  ^^ 

meet 
Of  all  that  royal  prince's  court  became ; 
And  all  the  floor  was  underneath  their  feet 
Bespread  with  costly  scarlet  of  great  name,i' 
On  which  they  lowly  sit,  and  fitting  purpose  ^o 

frame. 

What  needs  me  teUtheirfeast  andgoodlyguise,^ 
In  which  was  nothing  riotous  nor  vain  ? 
What  needs  of  dainty  dishes  to  devise. 
Of  comely  services,  or  courtly  train  ? 
My  narrow  leaves  cannot  in  them  contain 
The  large  discourse  of  royal  pri&ces'  state. 
Yet  was  their  manner  then  but  bare  and  plain ; 
For  th'  antique  world  excess  and  pride  did  hate : 
Such  proud  luximous  pomp  isswoUenupbutlate. 


11  Ooffimen  multitude. 
13  Disguised. 
15  Frighten. 
17  Labour. 

19  Talue,  cxcelleHde. 

20  Discourse ;  I'reuch,  "propos." 
a  Manner  (ot  entertainment), 


M  Examine. 
14  Young  dragons. 
W  Defeat.  ■ 
18  Provision. 
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Then,  when  with  meats  and  driuka  of  every  kind 

Their  fervent  appetites  they  quenched  had, 

That  ancient  lord  gan  fit  occasion  find 

Of  strange  adventures,  and  of  perils  sad, 

Which  in  his  travel  him  befallen  had, 

For  to  demand  of  his  renownSd  guest : 

"Wlo  then  with  utterance  grave,  and  count'n- 

ance  sad,i 
From  point  to  point,  as  is  before  exprest, 
Disoours'd  his  voyage    long,   according^   his 


Great  pleasure,  nux'd  with  pltiM  regard, 
That  goodly  king  and  queen  did  passionate,' 
While  they  his  pitiful  adventures  heard ; 
That  oft  they  did  lament  his  luckless  state. 
And  often  blame  the  too  imp5rtune  *  fate 
That  heap'd  on  him  so  many  wrathful  wreaks ; " 
(For  never  gentle  knight,  as  he  of  late, 
So  tossBd  was  in  Fortune's  cruel  freaks) ; 
And  all  the  while  salt  tears  bedew'd  the  hearers' 
cheeks. 

Then  said  that  royal  peer  in  sober  wise ; 
"Dear  son,  great  be  the  evils  which  ye  bore 
From  first  to  last  in  your  late  enterprise, 
That  I  n'ot '  whether  praise  or  pity  more  : 
For  never  living  man,  I  ween,  so  sore 
In  sea  of  deadly  dangers  was  distrest : 
But  since  now  safe  ye  seized  have  the  shore, 
And  well  arrived  are  (High  God  be  blest !) 
Let  us  devise  '  of  ease  and  everlasting  rest." 

"Ah,  dearest  Lord,"  said  then  that  doughty 

Knight, 
"  Of  case  or  rest  I  may  iiot  yet  devise ; 
For,  by  the  faith  which  I  to  arms  have  plight', 
I  bounden  am,  straight  after  this  emprise, 
As  that  your  daughter  can  ye  well  advise. 
Back  to  return  to  that  gr&.t  Faery  Queen, 
And  her  to  serve  six  years  in  warlike  wise, 
'Gainst  that  proud  Paynim  king  '  that  works  her 

teen : ' 
Therefore  I  ought  crave  pardon,  tiU  I  there 

have  been." 

"  Unhappy  falls  that  hard  necessity," 

Quoth  he,  "  the  troubler  of  my  happy  peace. 

And  vowSd  foe  of  my  felicity ; 

Nor  I  against  the  same  can  justly  preace.l" 

But  since  that  band  ^  ye  oaniiot  now  release. 

Nor  done  undo  (for  vows  may  not  be  vain). 

Soon  as  the  term  of  those  six  years  shall  cease, 

Te  then  shaU  hither  back  return  again, 

The  marriage  to  accomplish  vow'd  betwixt  you 

twain : 
"  'Which,  for  toy  part,  1  covet  to  perform. 
In  sort  as  ^  through  the  world  I  did  proclaim. 
That  whoso  kill'd  that  monster  most  defortu. 
And  him  in  hardy  battle  overcame. 
Should  have  mine  Only  daughter  to  his  dime, 

I  Sedate. 

s  Complying  with.  '  Powerflilly  affect. 

4  Persistent  in  persecution.  <>  Bevenges. 

6  Know  not.  '  Speak,  consider. 

8  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  his  wars  against  England, 
are  here  again  intended. 

9  Harm,  trouble.  1'  Press,  urge  reasons. 

II  Bond,  obUgation.        \  |i."  Inasmuch  as. 


And  of  my  kingdom  heir  apparent  be : 
Therefore,  since  now  to  thee  pertains  the  same 
By  due  desert  of  noble  chivalry, 
Both  daughter  and  eke  kingdom,  lo  I  I  yield  to 
thee." 

Then  forth  he  oaUSd  that  his  daughter  fair, 
The  fairest  TJne,  his  only  daughter  dear, 
His  only  daughter  and  his  only  heir ; 
Who,  forth  proceeding  with  sad  sober  cheer, 
As  bright  as  doth  the  morning  staj'  appear 
Out  of  the  east,  with  flaming  locks  bedight,  '^ 
To  tell  that  dawning  day  is  drawing  near. 
And  to  the  world  does  bring  long-wished  light : 
Sofairand  fresh  thatLady  show'd  herself  insight : 

So  fair  and  fresh  as  freshest  flower  in  May ; 
For  she  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  ^^  aside. 
And  widow-like  sad  wimple  ^^  thrown  away. 
Wherewith  her  heaVnly  beauty  she  did  hide 
While  on  her  weary  journey  she  did  ride ; 
And  on  her  now  a  garment  she  did  wear 
All  lily  white,  withouten  spot  or  pride. 
That  seem'd  like  silk  and  sUter  woven  ndar ;  i' 
But  neither  silk  nor  silver  therein  did  appear. 

The  blazing  brightness  of  her  beauty's  bedm, 
And  glorious  light  of  her  sunshiny  face. 
To  tell,  were  as  to  strive  against  the  stream : 
My  ragged  rhymes  are  all  too  rude  and  base 
Her  heaVnly  lineaments  for  to  enchase.^' 
Nor  wonder ;  for  her  own  dear  lovgd  Knight, 
All ''  were  she  daily  with  himself  in  place. 
Did  wonder  much  at  her  celestial  sight  i^ 
Oft  had  he  seen  her  fair,  but  never  so  fair 

dight.2» 
So  fairly  dight  when  she  in  presence  came. 
She  to  her  sire  made  humble  reverence, 
And  bowed  low,  that  her  right  well  becamCj 
And  added  grace  unto  her  excellence : 
Who,  with  great  wisdom  and  grave  eloquence. 

Thus  gan  to  say But,  ere  he  thus  had  said, 

With  flying  speed,  and  seeming  great  pretence,''! 
Came  running  in,  much  like  a  man  dismay'd, 
Amessenger  with  letters  which  his  message  said. 

All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood 
At  suddenness  of  that  unwary  ^^  sight, 
And  wonder'd  at  his  breathless  hasty  mood : 
But  he  for  naught  would  stay  his  passage  right. 
Till  fast  before  the  king  he  did  alight ;  - 
Where,  falling  flat,  great  humbless^'  he  did 

make. 
And  kiss'd  the  ground  whereon  his  foot  was 

pight;2i 
Then  to  his  hands  that  writes  he  did  betake.'^ 
Which  he  disclosing,^  read  thus,  as  the  paper 


"  To  thee,  most  mighty  King  of  Eden  faif. 
Her  greeting  sends,  in  these  sad  lines  addrest. 
The  woeful  daughter  and  forsaken  heir 

13  Arrayed,  bedecked. 

11  The  black  robe  which  she  had  formerly  worn. 
15  VeU.  IS  Together. 

17  Hushrine,  worthily  describe.  18  Although. 

19  Aspect.      •  89  Apparelled,  adorned. 

21  Assumption  of  importance.  "  Unexpected. 

23  Beverence.  **  Placed. 

25  Written  paper.         so  Commit.  \  ^  Opening.  • 
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Of  that  great  Emperor  of  all  the  West ; 
And  bids  thee  be  advisSd  for  the  best,^ 
Ere  thou  thy  daughter  link  in  holy  band 
Of  wedlock  to  that  new  uuknowen  guest : 
For  he  already  plighted  hia  right  hand 
Unto  another  love,  and  to  another  land. 

"To  me,  sad  maid,  or  rather  widow  sad. 
He  was  affianced  long  time  befo;;e, 
And  sacred  pledges  he  both  gave  and  had ; 
False  errant  Knight,  infamous,  and  forswore ! 
Witness  the  burning  altars,  which  ^  he  swore. 
And  guilty  heav'ns,  o£  his  bold  perjur^ ; 
Which  though  he  hath  polluted  oft  of  yore. 
Yet  I  to  them  for  judgment  just  do  fly. 
And  them  conjure  t'   avenge   this    shameful 
injurf ! 

"  Therefore,  since  mine  he  is,  or  free  or  bond,' 
Or  false  or  true,  or  living  or  else  dead, 
Withhold,  O'SoVreigu  Prince,  your  hasty  hand 
From  knitting  league  with  him,  I  you  aread,* 
Kor  ween^  my  right  with  strength  adown  to 

tread,  , 

Through  weakness  of  my  widowhood  or  woe : 
For  Truth  is  strong  her  rightful  cause  to  plead. 
And  shall  find  friends,  if  need  requireth  so. 
So  bids  thee  well  to  fare,  thy  neither  friend  nor 

foe,  FiDESSA." 

When  he  these  bitter  biting  words  had  read, 
The  tidings  strange  did  him  abashed  °  make, 
That  still  he  sat  long  time  astonished, 
.  As  in  great  muse,  nor  word  to  creature  spake. 
At  last  his  solemn  silence  thus  he  brake. 
With  doubtful  eyes  fast  fix6d  on  his  guest ; 
"  Eedoubted  Knight,  that  for  mine  only  sake 
Thy  life  and  honour  late  adventurest ; 
Let  naught  be  hid  from  me,  that  ought  to  be 
exprest, 

' '  What  mean  these  bloody  vows  and  idle  threats, 
Thrown  out  from  womanish  impatient  mind  ? 
What  heav'ns?  what  altars?  what  enraggd heats, 
Here  heaped  up  with  terms  of  love  unkind, 
My  conscience  clear  with  guilty  bands  would 

bind? 
High  God  be  witness  that  I  guiltless  am ! 
But  if  yourself,  Sir  Knight,  ye  faulty  find. 
Or  wrapped  be  in  loves  of  former  dame,       ^ 
With  crime  do  not  it  cover,  but  disclose  the 


To  whom  the  Bedcross  Knight  this  answer  sent ; 
"  My  lord,  ihy  king,  be  naught  hereat  dismay'd, 
Till  well  ye  wot '  by  grave  intendiment,  ^ 
What  woman,  and  wheref6re,  doth  me  upbraid 
With  breach  of  love  and  loyalty  betray'd. 
It  was  in  my  mishaps,  as  hitherward 
I  lately  traveU'd,  that  unwares  I  stray'd 
Out  of  my  way,  through  perils  strange  and  hard. 
That  day  should  fail  me  ere  I  had  them  all 
deolar'd. 


1  Well  consider. 

2  By  which. 
4  Advise. 

<>  Confounded. 
'  8  Attention. 
10  Una. 


3  Bound. 
5  Think. 
7  Know. 
9  Attired.  '  > 
11  Idle,  false. 


"  There  did  I  find,  or  rather  1  was  found 
Of  this  false  woman  that  Fidessa  hight ; 
Fidessa  hight  the  falsest  dame  on  ground, 
Most  false  Duesaa,  royal  richly  dight,' 
That  easy  was  t'  inveigle  weaker  sight : 
Who,  by  her  wicked  arts  and  wily  skill, 
Too  false  and  strong  for  earthly  skill  or  might, 
Unwares  me  wrought  unto  her  wicked  will,  ^ 
And  to  my  foe  T)etray'd  when  least  I  feared  ill." 

Then  stepped  forth  the  goodly  royal  Maid,!" 
And,  on  the  ground  herself  prostrating  low, 
With  sober  countenance  thus  to  him  said ; 
"  O  pardon  me,  my  sov'reign  lord,  to  show 
The  secret  treasons,  which  of  late  I  know 
To  have  been  wrought  by  that  false  sorceress : 
She,  only  she,  it  is,  that  erst  did  throw 
This  gentle  Knight  into  so  great  distress. 
That  death  him  did  await  in  daily  wretchedness. 

"And  now  it  seems,  that  she  suborned  hath 
This  crafty  messenger,  with  letters  vain," 
To  work  new  woe  and  unprovided  Scath,!" 
By  breaking  of  the  band  betwixt  ua  twain ; 
Wlierein  she  usgd  hath  the  practio  pain  i* 
Of  this  false  footman,  oloak'd  vrith  simpleness. 
Whom  if  ye  please  for  to  discover  plain. 
Ye  shall  him  Archimago  find,  I  guess. 
The  falsest  man  alive ;  who  tries,  shall  find  no 
less." 

The  king  was  greatly  moved  at  her  speech ; 
And,  all  with  sudden  indignation  freight," 
Bade  on  that  messenger  rude  hands  to  reach. 
Eftsoons  the  guard,  which  on  his  state  did  wait, 
Attach'd  that  faitour  falsely  and  bound  him 

strait :   \ 
Who,  seeming  sorely  chafed  sA  his  band, 
As  chained  bear  whom  cruel  dogs  do  bait, 
With  idle  force  did  feign  them  to  withstand ; 
And  often  semblance  made  to  scape  out  of  their 

hand. 

But  they  him  laid  full  low  in  dimgeon  deep. 
And  bound  him  hand  and  foot  with  iron  chains ; 
And  with  continual  watch  did  warely  keep. 
Who  then  would  think,  that   by  his  subtle 

triiinsi^ 
He  could  escape  foul  death  or  deadly  pains? 
Thus,  when  that  Prince's  wrath  was  pacified. 
He  gan  renew  the  late  forbidden  bains,!' 
And  to  the  Knight  his  daughter  dear  he  tied 
With  sacred  rites  and  vows  for  ever  to  abide. 

His  own  two  hands  the  holy  knots  did  knit. 
That  none  but  death  for  ever  can  divide ; 
His  own  two  hands,  for  such  a  turn  most  fit. 
The  houselingi^  fire  did  kindle  and  provide, 
And  holy  water  thereon  sprinkled  wide ; 
At  which  the  buahy  teadi'  a  groom  did  light, 
And  sacred  lamp  in  secret  chamber  hide, 
Where  it  should  not  be  quenched  day  nor  night 
For  fear  of  evil  fates,  but  bumen  ever  bright. 

12  Unforeseen  mischief. 

13  The  crafty  labour,  the  trickery. 
"  Fraught,  filled. 

15  Seized  that  treacherous  malefactor 

16  Stratagems.  17  Bans. 
.  18  Sacramental.  19  Torch 
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Then  gan  they  sprmkle  all  the  posts  with  wine, 
And  made  great  feast  to  solemnise  that  day : 
They  all  perfum'd  with  frankinognse  divine, 
And  precious  odours  fetoh'd  from  far  away, 
That  all  the  honse  did  sweat  with  great  array : 
And  all  the  while  sweet  music  did  apply 
Hor  curious  skill  the  warbling  notes  to  play, 
To  drive  away  the  dull  melancholy ; 
The  while  one  sung  a  song  of  love  and  jollity. 
During  the  which  there  was  a  heav'nly  noise 
Heard  sound  through  all  the  palace  pleasantly, 
Like  as  it  had  heen  many  an  angel's  voice 
Singing  before  th'  Eternal  Majesty 
In  their  trinil  tripUcities  1  on  high  : 
Yet  wist  no  creature  whence  that  heav'nly  sweet 
Proceeded,  yet  each  one  felt  secretly 
Himself  thereby  reft  of  his  senses  meet, 
And  ravished  with  rare  impression  in  his  sprite. 
Great  joy  was  made  that  day  of  young  and  old, 
And  solemn  feast  proclaimed  throughout  the 

land. 
That  their  exceeding  mirth  may  not  be  told : 
Suffice  it  here  by  signs  to  understand 
The  usual  joys  at  knitting  of  love's  band. 


Thrice  happy  man  the  Knight,  himself  did  hold, 
Possessed  of  his  Lady's  heart  and  hand ; 
And  ever,  when  his  eye  did  her  behold. 
His  heart  did  seem  to  melt  in  pleasures  manifold. 
Her  joyous  presence  and  sweet  company 
In  full  content  he  there  did  long  enjoy ; 
Nor  wicked  envy,  nor  vile  jealousy, 
His  dear  delights  were  able  to  annoy  : 
Yet,  swimming  in  that  sea  of  blissful  joy. 
He  naught  forgot  how  he  whil6m  had  sworn, 
In  case  he  could  that  monstrous  beast  destroy, , 
Unto  his  Paery  Queen  back  to  return ; 
The  which  he  .shortly  did,  and  Una  left  to 
mourn. 

Now  strike  your  sails,  ye  jolly  mariners. 
For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  road,' 
Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  passengers. 
And  Ught  this  weary  vessel  of  her  load ; 
Here  she  a  while  may  make  her  safe  abode. 
Till  she  repaired  have  her  tackles  spent,^ 
And  wants  supplied;  and  then  again  abroad 
On  the  long  voyage  whereto  she  is  bent : 
Well  may  she    speed,  and   fairly   fipish   her 
intent ! * 


THE  SECOND  BOOK 

OF 

THE   FAERIE   QUEEN: 

CONTAINIHG 

THE  LEGEND  OF  SHI  GUYON,   OR  OF 
TEMPERANCK 

Bight  well  I  wot,  most  mighty  Sovereign, 

That  all  this  famous  Antique  history 

Of  '^  some  th'  abundance  of  an  idle  brain 

Will  judgSd  be,  and  painted  forgery, 

Bather  than  matter  of  just  memory ; 

Since  none  that  breatheth  living  air  doth  know 

Where  is  that  happy  land  of  Faery 

Which  I  so  much  do  vaunt,  yet  nowhere  show ; 

But  vouch  antiquities,  which  nobody  can  know. 

But  let  that  man  with  better  sense  advise  " 
That  of  the  world  least  part  to  us  is  read ; ' 
And  daily  how,  through  hardy  enterprise, 
Many  great  regions  are  discovered 
'  Which  to  late  agp  were  never  mentioned. 
Who  ever  heard  of  th'  Indian  Peru  ? 
Or  who  in  venturous  vessel  measured 
The  Amazon  huge  river,  now  found  true  ? 
Or  f rnitf ullest  Virginia  who  did  ever  view  ? 

Yet  all  these  were,  when  no  man  did  them  know, 

1  In  their  three  hierarchies,  with  three  ranlcs  in  each 
hierarchy.  2  Roadstead,  anchorage. 

3  Worn  out.  *  Designed  voyage. 

5  By.  6  Consider. 


Yet  have  from  wisest  ages  hidden  been  ; 
And  later  times  things  more  unknown  shaU  show. 
Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much  misween  ^ 
That  nothing  is,  but  that  which  he  hath  seen  1 
What  if,  within  the  moon's  fair  shining  sphere, 
What  if,  in  every  other  star  unseen. 
Of  other  worlds  he  happily'  should  hear? 
He  wonder  would  much  more ;  yet  such  to  some 
~  appear. 

Of  Faery  Land  yet  if  he  more  inquire. 
By  certain  signs,  here  set  in  sundry  place. 
He  may  it  find ;  nor  let  him  then  atoire,!" 
But  3rield  ^^  his  sense  to  be  too  blunt  and  base. 
That  n'ot  ^^  without  a  hound  fine  footing  trace. 
And  thou,  O  fairest  Princess  ^  under  sky. 
In  this  fair  mirror  may'st  behold  thy  face. 
And  thine  own  realms  in  land  of  Faerf  , 
And  in  this  Antique  image  thy  great  ancestry. 

The  which,  O !  pardon  me  thus  to  enfold 
In  covert  veil,  and  wrap  in  shadows  light. 
That  feeble  eyes  your  glory  may  behold. 
Which  else  could  not  endure  those  beames  bright. 
But  would  be  dazzled  with  exceeding  light. 
O !  pardon,  and  vouchsafe  with  patient  ear 
The  brave  adventures  of  this  Faery  Knight, 
The  goo4  Sir  Guyon,  graciously  to  hear ; 
In  whom  great  rule  of  Temp'rance  goodly  doth 
appear. 


1  Known,  discovered. 
'9  Perchance,  haply, 
xt  Confess. 
"  Queen  Ulizabetb. 


9  So  wi'ongly  think. 
JO  Wonder. 
12  EnowB  not,  cannot. 
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OANTO  I, 

Guyon,  by  Archimage  almifd. 
The  Redcroas  Knight  awaits/ 

Finds  Mordcmt  avjd  Araa/uia  slain 
With  pieq^re'spoi^Qn'd  b(//its. 

Abohimago,  "that  cuiming  architect  of  canker'd 
guile,"  when  he  knew  that  th?  Redcross  Knight 
had  quitted  ijden  lands,  freed  himself  from 
prison;  "his  shackles  empty  left,  himself 
esoapSd  clean."  He  went  forth,  full  of  maUoe, 
to  work  the  Knight  mischief  and  avenging  woe, 
wherever  he  might  find  "his  only  heart-sore 
and  his  only  f  oe ; "  since  the  Knight  must  needs 
quit  Una,  who  now  at  last  "  enjoys  sure  peace 
for  evermore,  as  weather-beaten  ship  arri^d  on 
h^ppy  shore."  But  all  Arcbimago's  craft, 
espial,  and  endeavour  to  catch  his  foe  at  van- 
tage in  his  snares,  were  fruitless ;  the  Knight 
"  descried,  and  shunned  still,  his  sleight  5  the 
fish  that  once  was  caught,  new  bait  will  hardly 
bite." 

Nathless  th'  enchanter  would  not  spare  his  pain, 
In  hope  to  win  occasion  to  his  will ; 
Wluoh  when  he  long  awaited  had  in  vain, 
He  chang'd  his  mind  from  one  to  other  iU : 
For  to  all  gopd  he  enemy  was  still. 
Upon  the  way  him  fortuned  to  meet. 
Fair  mArobing  underneath  a  shady  hUl, 
A  goodly  Imight,  all  arm'd  in  harness  meet. 
That  from  his  head  no  place  appeared  to  his  feet. 

His  carriage  was  f  uE  comely  an^  upright ; 
His  countenance  deniure  and  temperate ; 
But  yet  so  stem  and  terrible  in  sight, 
That  cheSr'd  his  friends,  and  did  his  foes  amate :  ^ 
He  was  an  El&i  bom,  of  noble  state 
And  mickle  worship  ^  in  his  native  land ; 
Well  could  be  tourney,  and  ju  lists  debate,^ 
And  knighthood  took  of  good  Sir  Huon's  hand, 
Wbeo  witt  king  Dberpn  he  came  to  Faery  Jand. 

Him  als'*  accompanied  upon  the  way 
A  comely  Palmer,"  clad  in  black  attire, 
Of  ripest  years,  and  hairs  all  hoary  gray. 
That  with  a.  staff  his  feeble  step?  did  stire,' 
Lest  his  long  way  his  aged  limbs  should  tire :   ' 
And,  if  by  looks  one  may  the  n)ind  aread,? 
He  seem'4  to  be  a  sage  and  sober  sire  j 
And  ever  with  slov  pace  the  ^ijighj;  did  lead, 
"Who  taught  bis  trampling  iste.ed  with  equal 
steps  to  tread. 

Archlma^o,  seeing  them,  "weened  well  to 
work  some  uncouth  wile  ; "  and  Btraiightwa,y, 
"  untwisting  his  deceitful  clue,  he  gau  to  weave 
a  web  of  wicked  guile."  Feigning  to  quake  and 
tremble  with  fear,  he  prayed  Sir  Guyon  to 
"  stay  his  steed  for  bumble  miser's  (wretch's) 
sak^,"  and  began  to  lament  the  dishonor  of  his 
lady  by  a  lewd  ribald  knight.     His  piteous  tale, 

"of  chastity  and  honour  virginal"  sbampfiJly 

« 

I  Terrify,  confound.  9  Much  honour. 

3  Do  battle,  contend.  ^  Also. 

'  Personiiying  Season,  tlie  constant  attendant,  and 
guide  of  lemperauoe. 


outraged,  inflamed  Sif  Guyon  with  wrath  agadps^ 
the  violator ;  and  he  asked  bow  he  might  trace 
him  out,  to  avenge  the  wrong.  "  That  shall  % 
show,"  said  the  crafty  Archimago,  "as  sure  a^ 
hound  the  stricken  deer  doth  challenge  by  tbq 
bleeding  wound." 

He  stay'd  not  longer  talk,  but  with  fierce  ire 
And  zealous  haste  away  is  quickly  gone 
To  seek  that  knight,  where  him  that  crafty  squirg 
Suppos'd  to  be.    They  do  ajrlve  anon 
Where  sat  a  gentle  lady  aU  alone. 
With  garments  rent,  and  hair  disiievelled. 
Wringing  her  bands,  and  making  piteous  moan : 
Her  swollen  eyes  were  much  disfigured. 
And  her  fair  face  with  tears  was  foully  blubbered. 
Approaching  nigh,  the  Knight  endeavoiu'ed  to 
comfort  her,  praying  her  to  "tell  the  cause  of 
her  conceived  pain ;  "  for  if  he  who  had  wronged 
her  lived,  be  should  her  "  do  due  recompense 
again,    or  else  his  wrong  with  greater  puissS.nce 
maintain."       But  ^ler  sorrow  only  redoubled  j 
she  tore  her  hair,  scratched  and  hid  her  face, 
and  bent  down  her  head,  "  either  for  grievous 
shame,  or  for  great  teen  "  (grief).  '  The  sooth- 
ing speech  of  her  squire  somewhat  appeased  her 
sorrow ;   and  she  at  last  described  the  false 
traitor  that  reft  her  honour.      She  knew  not 
his  name,  but  he  rode  a  gray  steed  whose  sides 
were  marked  with  dappled  bircles,  "  and  in  bis 
silver  shield       be  bore  a  bloody  cross,  that 
quarter'd  all  the  field,"      Guyon  much  won- 
dered "bow  that  same  knight  should  do  so  foul 
amiss ; "  for  he  at  once  recognised  hini  as  the 
Redcross  Knight,  who  had  won  so  great  glory 
in  "the  adventure  of  th^  Errant  DamoaeU" 
(Una).    Nevertheless,  if  he  had  done  such  a 
vrrong,  he  should  dear  abide  it,  or  makegsod 
amends;  for  "all  wrongs  have  mends,  but  no 
amends,  of  shame."     He  called  on  her  to  ris^ 
out  of  her  pain,  and  see  "the  salving  of  her 
blotted  name ; "  and  with  seeming  reluctai^ge, 
but  inward  joy,  she  complied. 
Her  purpose  was  not  such  as  she  did  feign, 
Nor  yet  her  person  such  as  it  was  seen  ; 
But  under  simple  show,  and  semblant  ^  plain, 
Lurk'd  false  Duessa  sepretly  unseen. 
As  a  chaste  virgin  that  had  wronged  been ; 
So  had  false  Archimago  her  disguis'd, 
To  cloak  her  guile  with  sorrow  and  sad  teen : ' 
And  eke  himself  had  craftily  devis'd 
To  be  her  squire,  and  do  her  service  well  agnis'd." 
Her  late,  forlorn  and  naked,  be  bad  found 
Where  she  did  wander  in  waste  wilderness. 
Lurking  in  rocks  and  caves  far  under  groujLd, 
And  wi^h  green  moss  cov'ying  bgr  nakedness, 
To  hide' her  shame  and  lo'atjjly  filthiness. 
Since  her  Prince  Arthur  of  proud  ornaments 
And  borrow'd  beauty  spoii'd ;  her  natheless 
Th'  enchanter,  finding  fit  for  his  inteijts. 
Did  thus  revest,"  anii  deck'd  with  duehabili- 


8  Appearance. 
10  Equipped. 


6  Steer. 

7  Discern,  read. 

8  Grief.     ■ 

U  Keolothe;  French,  "revStir." 
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For  all  he  did  waa  to  deceive  good  kuightB, 

And  draw  tkem  from  pursuit  of  praise  and  fame, 

To  slug  1  is.  sloth  and  sensual  delights, 

And  end  their  days  'with  unrenownSd  shame : 

And  now  exceeding  grief  him  overcame, 

Xo  see  ths  Bedcross  thus  advanced  high ; 

Therefore  this  crafty  engii^e  ^  he  did  frame, 

Against  his  praise  to  stir  up  enmity 

Of  such  as  Tirtues  Uke°  might  unto  him  ally. 

So  now  he  Guyon  guides  am  iinoouth  way, 
Through  woods  and  mountains,  till  they  came 

at  la^t 
Into  a  pleasant  dale  that  lowly  lay 
Betwixt  two  hills,  whose  high  heads,  overplao'd. 
The  valley  did  with  cool  shade  overcast ; 
Through  midst  thereof  a  little  river  roU'd, 
By  which  there  sat  a  knight  with  helm  unlac'd. 
Himself  refreshing  with  the  liquid  cold. 
After  his  travel  long  and  labours  manifold, 

Archimago  cried  aloud  that  yonder  waa  the 
false  knight,  shrouding  himself  in  secret  to  ahijn 
due  vengeance;  and,  while  the  lady  and  her 
squire  abode  far  off  to  view  the  encounter,  Sir 
Guyon,  inflamed  with  wrathfulness,  "  straight 
against  that  knight  his  spear  he  did  redress." 
The  Bedcross  Enighi  seized  his  arms,  laid  lance 
in  rest,  and  ' '  gan  rencounter  him  in  equal  race ; " 
but  suddenly  Sir  Guyon  lowered  his  spear,  and 
besought  mercy  f romhis  opponent  and  from  God, 
for  his  offence  and  heedless  boldness  in  bending 
cursed  steel  against  that  sacred  badge  of  lus 
Eedeemer's  death,  set  on  the  other's  shield  for 
ornament.  The  Bedcross  Knight,  with  difficulty 
staying  his  steed,  met  Sir  Guyon's  apologies 
with  counter-apologies  for  the  hasty  hand  that 
had  almost  done  heinous  violence  on  the  fair 
image  of  that  heavenly  maid  that  decked  his 
shield.  "  So  be  they  both  at  one  ; "  they  raise 
their  beavers  bright  to  greet  each  other  ;  the 
falsehood  which  provoked  Sir  Ghiyon  to  his  fierce 
attack  is  explained ;  and  the  aged  Palmer,  com- 
ing up,  recognises  and  salutes  fairly  the  Bedcross 
Knight,  praying  f 01;  happy  chance  for  him  and 
that  dear  cross  upon  his  shield. 
•*  Joy  may  you  have,  and  everlasting  fame. 
Of  late  most  hard  achievement  by  you  done. 
For  wliich  enrolled  is  your  glorious  name 
In  heaVnly  registers  above  the  sun. 
Where  you  a  saint  with  saints  your  seat  have 

won ! 
But  wretched  we,  where  ye  have  lef  fyour  mark, 
Must  now  anew  begin  like  race  to  run. 
God  guide  thee,  Guyon,  well  to  end  thy  waii,* 
And  to  the  wishSd  haven  bring  thy  weary  bark ! " 

"  Palmer,"  him  answerSd  the  Bedcross  Knight, 
"His  be  the  praise,  that  this  achi§v$ni$nt 

•  wrought. 
Who  made  my  hand  the  organ  of  His  might ! 
More  than  good  will  to  me  attribute  naught ; 
For  aU  I  did,  I  did  but  as  I  ought. 

1  tie  sluggishly,  Jive  idly. 
3  Means,  contrivance. 

8  Similar  virtues  to  Ms  own.  *  Work, 

s  Spleiidid  achievement,  glory  of  a  completed  enter- 
prise. 


But  you,  fair  Sir,  whose  pageant "  next  ensues, 
Well  may  ye  th  J,"  as  well  can  wish  your  thought, 
That  tome  ye  may  report  thrice  happy  news ! 
For  well  ye  worthy  be  for  worth  and  gentle 
thews."' 

So  courteous  cpngfi  8  toth  did  give  and  take. 
With  right  hands  plighted,  pledges  of  good  will. 
Then  Guyon  forward  gan  his  voyage  make 
With  his  black  Palmer,  that  him  guided  still : 
Still  he  him  guided  over  dale  and  hill. 
And  with  his  steady  staff  did  point  his  way ; 
His  race  with  reason,  and  with  words  his  will. 
From  foul  intemperance  he  oft  did  stay, 
And  suffei'd  not  in  wrath  his  hasty  steps  to  stray. 

Thus  they  travelled  long,  through  many  hard 
but  glorious  adventures ;  until,  as  they  passed 
by  a  forest  side,  "for  succour  from  the  scorching 
ray,"  they  heard  a  rueful  voice,  crying  mourn- 
fully "  with  piercing  shrieks,  and  many  a  dole- 
ful lay."  It  was  the  voice  of  a  lady,  who  called 
on  sweetest  Death  to  "  take  away  this  long-lent 
loathed  light ; "  and  who  wished  for  her  sweet 
babe— whom  frowning  froward  fate  had  made 
sad  witness  of  his  father's  fall — that  he  might 
■live  long  and  better  thrive  than  hia  luckless 
parents.  To  his  dead  mother  he  is  tq  "  attest 
that  clear  she  died  from  blen^ish  criminal  j" 
and  she  added,  "  thy  little  hands  embrued  in 
blee^ng  breast,  lo,  I  for  pledges  leave !  so  give 
me  leave  to  rest." 

With  that  a  deadly  shriek  she  forth  did  throw, 
That  through  the  wood  re-echoed  again ; 
And  after  gave  a  groan  so  deep  and  low, 
That  aeem'd  her  tender  heart  was  rent  in  twain. 
Or  thrill'd  with  point  of  thprough-piereingpain ; 
As  gentle  hind,  whose  sides  with  cruel  gteel 
Through  lanced,  forth  herbleeding  life  does  rain, 
While  the  sad  pang  approachmg  sh^  does  fee}. 
Brays  out '  her  latest  breath,  and  up  her  eyes 

doth  seal 
Which  when  thaj;  warrior  heard,  dismounting 

straight 
From  his  tall  steed,  he  rush'd  into  the  thick,*' 
And  soon  arrivSd  where  that  sad  portrait  i'- 
Of  death  and  dolour  lay,  half  dead,  half  quick ; 
In  whose  white  alabaster  breast  did  stick 
A  cruel  knife  that  made  a  grisly  wound. 
From  which  forth  gush'd  a  strgam  of  gore-blood 

thick. 
That  all  her  goodly  garments  stain'd  around. 
And  into  a  deep  sanguine  dy'd  the  grassy  ground. 
Pitiful  spectacle  of  deadly  smart, 
Beside  a  bubbling  fountain  low  she  lay 
Which  she  increased  with  her  bleeding  heart. 
And  the  clean  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray :  '^ 
Als'  in  her  lap  a  lovely  babe  did  play 
His  cruel  sport,  instead  of  sorrow  due ; 
For  in  her  streaming  blood  he  did  embay  W 
His  little  hands,  and  tender  joints  embrue : 
Pitiful  spectacle  as  ever  eye  did  view ! 


6  Prosper, 

7  Noble  qualiUes. 

9  Breathes  out  hold  or  loudly. 
10  Thicket. 
12  gtreal:,  defile. 


8  I^Te. 

U  Im^e, 
13  Bathe. 
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Beside  them  botli,  upon  the  soiled  grass 
The  dead  corse  of  an  armed  knight  was  spread, 
"Whose  armour  aJl  with  blood  besprinkled  was  ;• 
His  ruddy  lips  did  smile,  and  rosy  red 
Did  paint  his  cheerful  cheeks,  yet  ^  being  dead ; 
Beem'd  to  have  been  a  goodly  personage, 
Now  in  his  freshest  flow'r  of  lustihead,^ 
Kt  to  inflame  fair  lady  with  love's  rage. 
But  that  fierce  fate  did  crop  the  blossom  of  his 
age. 

Beholding  this  sight.  Sir  G-uyon's  "  heart  gan 
wax  as  stark  as  marble  stone,  and  his  fresh 
blood  did  freeze  with  fearful  cold ; "  but,  re- 
covering himself,  "  out  of  her  gored  wound  the 
cruel  steel  he  lightly  suatch'd,  and  did  the 
floodgate  stop  with  Ms  fair  garment."  Feeling 
ier  pulse  move,  he  hoped  "  to  call  back  life  to 
her  forsaken  shop,"  and  at  last  was  rejoiced  to 
find  her  "breathe  out  living  air."  Gently  he 
inquired  the  cause  of  her  cruel  plight :  "  Speak, 
O  dear  lady,  speak !  help  never  comes  too 
late."  Eaising  up  her  dim  eyelids,  "  on  which 
the  dreary  death  did  sit  as  sad  as  lump  of 
lead,  and  make  dark  clouds  appear,"  she  saw 
the  Knight  all  in  bright  armour  clad,  and  threw 
herself  down  again  to  the  ground,  as  hating  life 
and  light.  Thrice  the  gentle  Knight  reared  her 
up,  thrice  she  sank  again ;  till  he  folded  his 
arms  about  her  sides,  and  again  entreated  her 
to  teU  her  grief.  ■  She  prayed  to  be  left  in  peace 
to  die ;  but  his  importunity  prevailed  at  last, 
and,  "  with  feeble  hands  then  stretched  forth  on 
high,  as  heav'n  accusing  guilty  of  her  death," 
she  told  him  that  the  dead  corpse  lying  near 
once  "  the  gentlest  knight  that  ever  on  green 
grass  gay  steed  with  spurs  did  prick,  the  good 
Sir  Mordant,  was."  He  was  her  lord,  her  love, 
her  dear  lord,  her  dear  love ;  and,  riding  forth 
to  seek  adventure,  he  left  her  "  enwombed  of 
this  child,  this  luckless  child." 

"  Trim  fortuned  (hard  fortune  ye  may  guess  !) 
To  come  where  vile  Acrasia  ^  does  won  ;  * 
Acrasia,  a  false  enchanteress. 
That  many  errant  knights  has  foul  fordone ; ' 
■Within  a  wand'ring  island,  that  doth  run 
And  stray  in  perilous  gulf,  her  dwelling  is : 
Fair  Sir,  if  ever  there  ye  travel,  shun 
The  oursSd  land  where'many  wend  *  amiss. 
And  know  it  by  the  name  :  it  hight  the  Bowm' 
of  Bliss. 

"  Her  bliss  is  aU  in  pleasure  and  delight. 
Wherewith  she  makes  her  lovers  drunken  mad; 
And  then,  witti  words  and  weeds  '  of  wondrous 

might. 

On  them  she  works  her  will  to  uses  bad : 
My  liefest  ^  lord  she  thus  beguiled  had ; 
For  hei  was  flesh  (all  flesh  doth  fraEty  breed !) 

1  Though. 

2  Fleasantness,  youthful  beauty. 

3  Dxcessorlntemperance;  fromtheGreek,  axpaata ; 
"  acrasy  "  is  a  word  employed  in  medicine  in  the  same 

nse.  ,  4  Dwell. 

!>  Bninea.  is  do. 

7  Herbs.  8  Dearest, 

0  Som  bestead ;  in  such  a  gilevous  plight.  ' 


■Whom  when  I  heard  to  be  sp  ill  bestad," 
fWeakwretch)  Iwrapt  myself  in  palmer'sweed," 
And  cast"  to  seek  him  forth  through  danger 

and  great  dread. 
"  Now  had  fair  Cynthia  by  even  turns 
Full  measured  ttoe  quarters  of  her  year. 
And  thrice  three  times  had  fill'd  her  crooked 

horns, 
When  as  my  womb  her  burden  would  forbear,*^ 
And  bade  me  call  Lucina^'  to  me  near. 
Lucina  came :  a  man-child  forth  I  brought : 
The  woods,  the  nymphs,  my  bow'rs,"  my  mid- 
wives,  were : 
Hard  help  at  need!     So  dear  thee,  babe,  1 

bought ; 
Yet  naught  too  dear  I  deem'd,  whUe  so  my  dear 
I  sought." 
She  found  at  last  her  lord,  "  in  chains  of  lust 
and  lewd  desires  y-bound,"  and  so  changed,  that 
he  knew  neither  his  lady  nor  his  own  ill ;  but 
she  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  a  better  will,   ' 
and  began  to  devise  means  for  his  deliverance. 
This  the   enchantress  perceiving,  gave  him  at 
parting  to  drink  from  a  cup  thus  charmed : 

"Sad  verse,"  give  death  to  him  that  death 

does  give. 
And  loss  of  love  to  her  that  loves  to  live. 
So  soon  as  Bacchus  with  the  Nymph  does  link!''^' 

Stooping  to  drink  at  the  fountain  hard  by,  the 

charm  worked,  and  he  fell  dead ^But  at  this 

point  the  poor  lady  breaks  oS  for  want  of 
breath,  and  sliding  soft,  lays  her  down  in  the 
sleep  of  death.  Sir  Guyon,  unable  to  bear  the 
sight,  averts  Ms  head ; 

Then,  turning  to  his  Palmer,  said ;"  Old  Sire, 
Behold  the  image  of  mortality, 
And  feeble  nature  cloth'd  with  fleshy  tire !  ^' 
"When  raging  Passion  with  fierce  tyranny 
Robs  Keason  of  her  due  regality, 
And  makes  it  servant  to  her  basest  part ; 
The  strong  it  weakens  with  infirmity, 
And  with  bold  fury  arms  the  weakest  heart : 
The  strong  through  pleasure  soonest  falls,  the 
weak  through  smart."  > 

"  But  Temperance,"  said   he,   "  with  golden 

squire  ^^ 
Betwixt  them  both  can  measure  out  a  mean ; 
Neither  to  melt  in  pleasure's  hot  desire, 
Nor  fry  "  in  heartless  grief  and  doleful  teen :  ^o 
Thrice  happy  man,  who  fares  them  both  atween ! 
But  since  tMs  wretched  woman  overcome 
Of  anguish,  rather  thsai  of  crime,  hath  been 
Reserve  her  cause  to  her  eternal  doom  ■ 
And,  in  the  mean,^  vouchsafe  her  honourable 

tomb." 
"  Palmer,"  quoth  he,  "  death  is  an  equal  doom 

10  Garment.  u  Kcsolved. 
la  Get  rid  of,  cease  to  bear. 
13  Diana.    See  note  17,  page  37 

u  Chambers.  15  Fatal  spell. 

16  So  soon  as  the  wine  m  the  cup  shall  be  mixed  with 

"?'«'•              ,  1'  Attire. 

18  Square,  rule.  19  Burn 

20  Sorrow.  sa  Meanwhile. 
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To  good  and  bad,  the  common  inn  of  reat; 
But  after  death  the  trial  is  to  come, 
When  best  shall  be  to  them  that  livSd  beet : 
But  both  alike,  when  death  hath  both  supprest, 
Keligious  reverence  doth  burial  teen ;  ^ 
Which  whoso  wants,  wants  so  much  of  his  rest : 
For  all  so  great  shame  after  death  I  ween, 
As  self  to  dien  bad,  unburied  bad  to  been.^ 

Then  "  the  great  earth's  womb  they  open  to 
the  sky,"  and  embrave  or  adorn  the  grave  "  with 
sad  cypress  seemly;"  therein,  "cov'ring  with 
a  clod  their  closed  eye,"  they  tenderly  lay  the 
bodies ;  but  first  Guyon,  drawing  the  dead 
knight's  sword  out  of  its  sheath,  cuts  a  lock  of 
all  their  hair,  mingles  it  with  their  blood  and 
earth,  casts  it  into  their  grave,  and  swears  a 
solemn  vow  that  neither  he  nor  the  orphan  shall 
ever  forbear  due  vengeance ;  "  so,  shedding 
many  tears,  they  clos'd  the  earth  again," 


CANTO    II. 

Babii  Uoody  hands  may  not  be  cUam'd. 

The  face  of  Golden  Mewn  : 
Her  sisters.  Two  Extremities, 

Strive  her  to  banish  dean. 

SiE  Gdtoit,  having  thus  "with  due  rites  and 
dolorous  lament"  performed  the  obsequies  of 
Mordant  and  Amavia,  took  up  the  babe,  that 
smiled  on  him  when  it  should  rather  weep ;  and, 
"soft  himself  inclining  on  his  knee  down  to 
that  well,"  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  wash  the  gore 
from  the  little  hands.  In  great  amazement,  he 
asked  himself  whether  the  "blot  of  foul  offence 
might  not  be  purg'dwith  water  or  with  bath" — 
or  whether  God  had  imprinted  that  token  of  his 
wrath  to  show  how  sore  he  hates  blood-guilti- 
ness— or  whether  the  charm  and  venom  had  in- 
fected the  blood  with  secret  filth.  The  Palmer, 
Beaton,  seeing  him  "at  gaze,"  explained  his 
error.  Secret  virtues,  he  said,  are  infused  in 
every  fountain  and  in  every  lake. 

"  Of  those,  some  were  so  from  their  source  in- 
dued 
By  great  Dame  Nature,  from  whose  fruitful  pap 
Their  well-heads  spring,  and  are  with  moisture 

dsw'd ; 
Which  feeds  each  living  plant  with  liquid  sap, 
And  fills  with  floVrs  fair  Flora's  painted  lap  : 
But  other  some,  by  gift  of  later  grace. 
Or  by  good  prayers,  or  by  other  hap. 
Had  virtue  pour'd  into  their  waters  base. 
And  thenceforth  were  renown'd,  and  sought  from 

place  to  place. 
"  Such  is  this  well,  wrought  by  occasion  strange 
Which  to  her  nymph  befell.     Upon  a  day. 
As  she  the  woods  with  bow  and  shafts  did  range. 
The  heartless  ^  hind  and  roebuck  to  dismay, 
Dan  Faunus  chanc'd  to  meet  her  by  the  way. 
And,  kindling  fire  at  her  fair-burning  eye, 

1  Require.         "  To  be  unburied  ]>ii,  as  to  die  bad. 
s  Timid.  *  Distress. 

S  Companion.  [  6  Proved. 


Inflamgd  was  to  follow  beauty's  chase. 
And  chased  her,  that  fast  from  him  did  fly; 
As  hind  from  her,  so  she  fled  from  her  enem^. 

"  At  last,  when  failing  breath  began  to  faint, 
And  saw  no  means  to  scape ;  of  shame  afraid, 
She  sat  her  down  to  weep  for  sore  constraint;* 
And,  to  Diana  calling  loud  for  aid. 
Her  dear  besought  to  let  her  die  a  maid. 
The  goddess  heard ;  and  sudden,  where  she  sate 
Welling  out  streams  of  tears,  and  quite  dismay'd 
With  stony  fear  of  that  rude  rustic  mate,' 
Transform'd  her  to  a  stone  from  steadfast  vir- 
gin's state. 

"  Lo !  now  she  is  that  stone ;  from  whose  two 

heads, 
As  from  two  weeping  eyes,  fresh  streams  do  flow. 
Yet  cold  through  fear  and  old  conceived  dreads : 
And  yet  the  stone  her  semblance  seems  to  show, 
Shap'd  like  a  maid,  that  such  ye  may  her  know ; 
And  yet  her  virtues  in  her  water  bide : 
For  it  is  chaste  and  pure  as  purest  snow, 
Nor  lets  her  waves  with  any  filth  be  dy'd ; 
But  ever,  like  herself,  unstainSd  hath    been 

tried.* 

"  From  thence  it  comes,  that  this  babe's  bloody 

hand 
May  not  be  cleans'd  with  water  of  this  well : 
Nor  certes.  Sir,  strive  you  it  to  withstand. 
But  let  them  stiU  be  bloody,  as  befell. 
That  they  his  mother's  innocence  may  tell. 
As  she  bequeath'd  in  her  last  testament ; 
That,  as  a  sacred  symbol,  it  may  dwell 
In  her  son's  flesh,  to  mind  revengSment,' 
And  be  for  all  chaste  dames  an  endless  monu- 
ment."^ 

The  Knight  "hearkened  to  his  reason,"  took 
up  the  child,  and  gave  him  to  the  Palmer  to 
bear ;  he  himself  carried  the  dead  father's  bloody 
armour ;  and  they  returned  to  the  place  where 
Guyon's  steed  had  been  left,  only  to  find  it  gone. 
Subduing  his  anger,  the  Knight  fared  along  on 
foot,  though  toiling  under  his  double  burden ; 
so  they  travelled  long  with  little  ease,  till  they 
came  to  a  rock-built  castle  by  the  sea:  "an 
ancient  work  of  Antique  fame,  and  wondrous 
strong  by  nature  and  by  skilful  frame." 

Therein  three  sisters  dwelt  of  sundry  sort. 

The  children  of  one  sire  by  mothers  three  ; 

Who,  dying  whilom,  did  divide  this  fort 

To  them  by  equal  shares  in  equal  fee : 

But  strifeful  mind  and  diverse  quality 

Drew  them  in  parts,"  and  each  made  other's  foe : 

Still  did  they  strive  and  daily  disagree ; 

The  eldest  did  against  the  youngest  go. 

And  both  against  the  middest  meant  to  worken 

woe. 
Where  when  the  Knight  arriv'd,  he  was  right 

well 
Receiv'd,  as  knight  of  so  much  worth  became. 
Of  second  sister,  who  did  far  excel 
The  other  two ;  Medina  ^^  was  her  name, 

7  To  remind  him  of  his  duty  of  revenge. 

8  Lesson,  reminder.  0  Apart;  into  quarrel, 
10  Moderation,  or  Golden  Mean. 
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A  sober,  sad,'^  and  comely  courteoris  dame : 
Wlo  rich  array'd,  and  jret  in  modest  guise. 
In  goodly  garments  that  her  well  became, 
Fair  marching  forth  in  honourable  -wise, 
Him  at  the  threshold  met  and  -vrell  did  enter- 

prise.2 
She  led  him  up  into  a  goodly  bow'r, 
And  comely  courted^  with  meet  modesty ; 
Nor  in  her  speech,  nor  in  her  'havioflr, 
Was  Ughtness  seen  or  looser  vanityj  * 
But  gracious  Womanhood,  and  gravity 
Above  the  reason*  of  her  youthly  years : 
Her  golden  locks  she  roundly  did  uptie 
In  braided  trammels,^  that  no  looser  hairs 
Did  out  of  order  stray  about  her  dainty  ears. 

News  of  Guyon's  arrival  come  to  her  sisters^ 
who  "are  at  their  wanton  rest,  aocourting 
each  her  friend  with  lavish  feast."  The  eldest, 
Elissa  or  Deficiency,  has  for  he);  suitor  Sir  Hud- 
dibras,  "a  hardy  man,  yet  not  so  good  of 
deeds  as  great  of  name,"  which  he  had  won  by 
many  rash  adventures ;  "  more  huge  in  strength 
than  wise  in  works  he  was,"  foolhardy,  morose, 
and,  for  greater  terror,  "  all  arm'd  in  shining 
brass."  The  youngest  sister,  Perissa  or  Excess, 
is  loved  by  Sansloy,  "he  that  fair  Una  late  foul 
outraged ;  the  most  unruly  and  the  boldest 
boy  "  that  ever  wielded  arms.  The  two  knights 
regard  each  other  with  deadly  hate,  and  move 
daily  battle  against  each  other,  to  advance  them- 
selves in  their  ladies'  favour.'  At  the  news  of 
Guyon's  arrival,  "  both  knights  and  ladies  forth 
right  angry  far^d,  '  and  fiercely  unto  battle 
stem  themselves  prepared."  But  on  the  way 
the  knights'  momentary  agreement  against  the 
stranger  breaks  down,  and  they  join  cruel  com- 
bat in  middle  space,  with  an  uproar  that  alarms 
the  whole  house,  as  if  a  thunderstorm  were 
raging.  Guyon,  binding  "  his  sunbroad  shield 
about  his  wrist,"  runs  "with  shining  blade  un- 
sheathed "  to  learn  the  cause  of  quarrel,  "  and, 
at  his  first  arrival,  them  began  with  goodly 
means  to  pacify,  weE  as  he  can." 

But  tiiej^,  him  spying,  both  with  greedy  force 
At  once  upon  him  ran,  and  him  beset 
•  'With  strokes  of  mortal  steel  without  remorse, 
And  on  his  shield  like  iron  sledges  bet.* 
As  when  a  bear  and  tiger,  being  met 
In  cruel  fight  on  Libyo  ocean  '  -mAa,  ,. 

Espy  a  traveller  with  feet  suibet,^ 
"Whom  they  in  equal  prey  hope  to  divide, 
They  stint  their  strife,  and  him  assail  on  every 
side. 

But  he,  not  like  a  lireary  traveller. 
Their  sharp  assault  right  boldly  did  rebut, 
And  suffer'd  not  their  blows  to  bite  him  near, 
But  with  redoubled  buffs  them  back  did  put ; 
Whose  grieved  minds,  which  choler  did  englut,* 
Against  themselves  turning  thbir  wrathful  spite. 
Gall  with  new  rage  their  shields  to  hew  and  cut; 

1  Grave. ,  s  Receive, 

3  Entertaia'cd. 

*  Eeasonable  powef  or  expectation. 

5  Nets;  Italian,  " tramaglio ; ■'  JTrenchj  "tKBuaB," 

8  Beat  like  Bledgc-hamnierB. 


But  BtiU,  when  Guyon  came  to  part  their  fight. 
With  heavy  load  on  him  they  freshly  gan  to 

smite. 

As  a  taU  ship,  tossSd  in  troublous  seas, 
Whom  ra^g  winds^  threafning  to  make  the 

prey 
Of  the  rough  rooks,  do  diversely  diseMe,'" 
Meets  two  contrary  billows  bj^  the  way; 
That  her  on  either  side  do  sore  assay, 
And  boast  to  swaUow  her  in  greedy  grave  ;■ 
She,  scorning  both  their  spites,  does  make  wide 

way, 

And,  with  her  breast  breaking  the  foamy  wavej 
Does  ride  on  both  their  backs,  and  fair  herself 

doth  save : 
So  boldly  he  him  bears,  and  rushes  forth 
Between  them  both,  by  conduct  of  his  Wade. 
Wondrous  great  prowess  and  heroic  worth 
He  show'd  that  day,  and  rare  ensample  made. 
When  two  so  mighty  warriors  he  disma/d : 
At  once  he  wards  and  strikes ;  he  takes  and 

pays ; 

Now  forc'd  to  yield,  now  forcing  to-invade  ; 
Before,  behind,  and  round  iibout  him  lays : 
So  double  was  his  pains,  so  double  be  his  praise. 

Strange  sort  of  fight,  three  valiant  knights  to  see 
Three  combats  join  in  one,  and  to  darrain'^ 
A  triple  war  with  triple  enmity, 
All  for  their  ladies'  froward  love  ^^  to  gain. 
Which,  gotten,  was  but  hate.    So  Love  does 

reign 
In  stoutest  minds,  and  maketh  monstrous  war : 
He  maketh  war,  he  maketh  peace  again. 
And  yet  his  peace  is  but  continual  jar: 
O  miserable  men,  that  to  him  subject  are ! 
Whilst  thus  they  mingled  were  in  furious  arms. 
The  fair  Medina,  with  her  tresses  torn, 
And  naked  breast,  in  pity  of  their  harmS, 
Amongst  tbem  ran ;  and,  falling  them  befom. 
Besought  them  by-  the  womb  which  them  had 

borne, 
And  by  the  loves  which  were  to  them  most  dear, 
And  by  the  knighthood  which  they  sure  had 

sworn. 
Their  deadly  cruel  discord  to  forbear, 
And  to  her  just  conditions  of  fair  peace  to  hear. 

But  her  sisters  opposed   her   counsel,   and 
urged  their  knights  to  "  pursue  the  end  of  their 
strong  enmity ; "  still  Medina  persisted,  until, 
"suppressing  fury  mad,"  the  combatants  de" 
sisted  and  listened  to  her  "sober  speeches." 
She  asked  if  this  was  the  joy  of  arms — ^if  these 
were  the  parts  of  noble  kmghthood?    "Vainia 
the  vaunt,  and  victory  unjustj     that  more  to 
mighty  hands  than  rightful  cause  doth  trust." 
"  And  were  there  rightful  cause  of  difference. 
Yet  were  not  better  fair  it  to  accord, 
Than  with  blood-gtdltinesB  to  heap  offence. 
And  mortal  vengeance  join  to  crime  abhbrr'd  j 

7  The  Libyandesert,  or  ocean  of  sandi 

8  Eor  "  surbatSft ;"  sore  beaten,  bruised,  weatie4 

9  Gorge.  10  Distress,'  u  Wage. 

12  The  love  of  their  ladies,  who,  all  at  varianci^,  de- 
mand of  each  different  service. 
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O  !  fly  from  wrath ;  fly,  O  my  liefest  *  lord ! 
■  Sad  te  the  sights  and  bitter  fruits  of  war, 
And  thonsand  furies  wait  on  wrathful  sword  : 
Nor  aught  the  praise  of  prowess  more  doth  mar 
Than  foul  revenging  rage,  and  base  contentious 
jar. 

"  But  Wely  concord,  fthd  most  sacred  peao6, 
Doth  nourish  virtue,  and  fast  friendship  breeds ; 
Weak  she  makes  strong,  and  strong  thing  does 

increase, 
Till  it  the  ^itoh  of  highest  praise  exceeds  :" 
Brave  be  her  wars,  and  honourable  deeds, 
By  which  she  triumphs  over  ire  and  pride,' 
And  wins  an  olive  garland  for  her  meeds. 
Be  therefore,  O  my  dear  lords !  pacified, 
And  this  misseeming^  discord  meekly  lay  aside." 

Her  gracious  words  assuaged  their  ran- 
cour, and,  dropping  their  cruel  weapons,  they 
"lowly  did  abase  their  lofty  crests  to  her 
fair  presence  and  discreet  behests."  She  laid 
the  basis  of  an  agreement  which  should  "stab- 
lish  terms  betwixt  both  their  requests ; "  and, 
to  confirm  the  treaty  of  peace,  she  invited  them 
to  her  lodging,  where  they  were  well  received, 
and  prepared  "their  minds  to  pleasure  and 
their  mouths  to  dainty  fare."  The  two  froward 
Bisters  also  came,  though  much  against  their 
mind;  both  grudging  and  grieving  inwardly 
against  their  second  Bister,  "as  doth  a  hidden 
moth  the  inner  garment  fret,  not  th'  outer 
touch :  one  thought  her  cheer  too  little,  th' 
other  thought  too  much." 

Elissa  (so  the  eldest  hight)  did  deem 

Such  entertainment  base,  nor  aught  would  eat. 

Nor  aught  would  speak,  but  evermore  did  seem 

As  discontent '  for  want  of  mirth  or  meat : 

No  solace  could  her  paramour  intreat ' 

Her  once  to  show,  nor  court,  nor  dalliance  ; 

But  with  bent  louring  brows,  as  she  would 

threat, 
She  soowl'd,  and  frown'd  with  froward  coun- 
tenance ; 
TJnworthy  of  f  Mr  lady's  comely  governance. 

But  young  Perissa  was  of  other  mind, 
FuU  of  disport,  still  laughing,  loosely  light, 
And  quite  contrary  to  her  sister's  kind ; " 
No  measure  in  her  mood,  no  rule  of  right. 
But  poured  out  in  pleasure  and  delight : 
In  wine  and  meats  she  flow'd  above  the  bank, 
And  in  excess  exceeded  her  own  might ; 
In  sumptuous  tire  '  she  joy'd  herself  to  prank,' 
But  of  her  love  too  lavish :  little  have  she  thank ! 
By  her  sat  bold  Sansloy,  "fit  mate  for  such 
a  mincing  minion;"  while  Huddibras,  "more 
like  a  malcontent,"  grieving  at  the  other's  bold 
fashionj  sat  still,  "and  inly  did  himself  tor- 
ment." 

Setwixt  them  both  the  fair  Medina  sate, 
With  sober  grace  and  goodly  carriage  : 
With  equal  measure  she  did  moderate 

1  Dearest,  "  TJnseemly. 

3  Discontented.  '  Induce  by  entreaties, 

6  Nature.  *  Attire. 

1  Adorn  vainly  or  coquettishly. 


The  strong  extremities  of  their  outrage ; 
The  froward  pair  '  she  ever  would  assuage,' 
When  they  would  strive  due  reason  to  exceed ; 
But  that  same  froward  twainW  would  acoor&ge," 
And  of  her  plenty  add  unto  their  need ; 
So  kept  she  them  in  order,  and  herself  in  heed. 

Thus  fairly  attempering  herfeast,  she  "pleasM 
them  all  with  meet  satiety ; "  and  at  the  end 
Jiesought  Guyon  of  courtesy  to  tell  "whence  he 
came  through  jeopardy,  and  whither  now  on 
new  adventure  bound."  The  Knight  complied. 
Having  loftily  laiided  the  Queen  of  Faery  Land 
— "  most  great  and  most  glorious  Virgin  Queen 
aUve  " — to  whom  he  owes  homage  and  service, 
and  who  has  conferred  on  him  the  most  renowned 
Order  of  Maidenhead,  he  relates  that  at  the 
yearly  solemn  feast  which  she  is  wont  to  hold, 
on  "the  day  that  first  doth  lead  the  year 
around,"  the  old  Palmer,  now  his  companion, 
presented  himself  with  a  complaint  against  a 
wicked  Fay,  who  had  wrought  grievous  mis- 
chiefs, "  and  many  whelmed  in  deadly  pain." 
The  Queen,  "whose  glory  is  in  gracious  deeds," 
employed  him,  all  unfit,  to  work  redress  for 
such  annoys  ;  and  "now  hath  fair  Phoebe  with 
her  silver  face  thrice  seen  the  shadows  of 
the  nether  world"  since  he  quitted  Faery  Court. 
Never  shall  he  rest  in  house  or  hold  till  he 
that  false  Acrasia  has  won ;  and  then  he  tells 
the  story  of  Mordant  and  Amavia,  whose  little 
son  is  witness  of  the  enchantress's  foul  deeds. 

Night  ^^3  f^r  spent ;  and  now  in  ocean  deep 
Orion,  flying  fast  from  hissing  Snake,^ 
His  flaming  head  did  hasten  for  to  steep. 
When  of  his  piteous  tale  he  end  did  make : 
Whilst  with  delight  of  that  he  wisely  spake 
Those  guests  beguiled,  did  beguile  their  eyes 
Of  kindly  sleep,  that  did  them  overtake. 
At  last,  when  they  had  mark'd  the  changed  skies, 
They  wist  their  hour  was  spent ;  then  each  to 
rest  him  hies. 


CANTO  in. 

Vain  Braggadocio,  getting  Guy- 

on*s  Tiorse,  is  made  the  scorn 
OfkmgktJiood  true  ;  andi  is  of  fair 
BA^lwAe  foul  forlorn. 

Soon  as  the  morrow  fair  with  purple  beams 
Dispers'd  the  shadows  of  the  misty  night, 
And  Titan,  playing  on  the  eastern  streams, 
Gan  clear  the  dewy  air  with  springing  light — 

Sir  Guyon  rose  from  drowsy  couch,  armed 
himself,  and  continued  his  journey;  having 
first  taken  leave  of  that  Virgin  pure,  into  whose 
care  he  committed  the  bloody-handed  babe,  to 
be  trained  in  virtuous  lore,  and^  when  he  reached 
riper  years,  to  be  called  "Buddymane" — or 


s  Sansloy  and  Perissa. 
10  Huddibras  and  EUssa. 
u  Encourage,  stimulate. 
13  Setting  when  Scorpio  rises. 


s  Restrain. 
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Bloody-hand— that  ao  he  might  he  taught  to 
avenge  hia  parents'  death.  So  forth  he  fared 
on  foot,  for  ho  had  lately  lost  his  good  steed. 
He  had  left  the  horse  outside  the  ^wood  where 
he  heard  the  dying  lady's  groan: 

The  while  a  loseU  wand'ring  by  the  way, 

One  that  to  bounty  ^  never  cast  his  mind,  • 

Nor  thought  of  honour  ever  did  assay 

His  baser  breast,  but  in  his  kestrel  kind  ' 

A  pleasing  vein  of  glory  he  did  find. 

To  which  his  flowing  tongue  and  troublous* 

sprite 
Gave  him  great   aid,  and  made  him   more 

inolin'd ; 
He,  that  brave  steed  there  finding  ready  dight, 
Purloin'd  both  steed  and  spear,  and  ran  away 

full  light.  ^ 

Now  gan  his  heart  all  swell  in  jollity. 
And  of  himself  great  hope  and  help  oonceiv'd, 
That  puffed  up  with  smoke  of  vanity, 
And  with  .self -loved  personage  deceiv'd, 
He  gan  to  hope  of  men  to  be  reoeiv'd 
For  such  as  he  him  thought,  or  fain  would  be :  ^ 
But,  for  '  in  Court  gay  portance  '  he  perceiv'd, 
And  gallant  show,  to  be  in  greatest  gree,* 
Bftsoons  to  Court  he  cast '  t'  advance  his  first 
degree. 

And  by  the  way  he  ohanoSd  to  espy 

One  sitting  idle  on  a  sunny  bank. 

To  whom  advancing  in  great  bravery. 

As  peacock   that   his   painted   plumes   doth 

prank,  1" 
He  smote  his  courser  in  the  trembling  flank. 
And  to  him  threat'ned  his  heart-thriUing  spear : 
The  silly  man,  seeing  him  ride  so  rank^^  - 
And  aim  at  him,  fell  flat  to  ground  for  fear. 
And  crying,  "  Mercy ! "  loud,  his  piteous  hands 

.gan  rear. 

Thereat  the  scarecrow  waxed  wondrous  proud. 
Through  fortune  of  his  first  adventure  fair. 
And  with  big  thund'ring  voice  revil'd  him  loud ; 
"  Vile  oaitive,  vassal  of  dread  and  despair. 
Unworthy  of  the  common  breathed  air, 
Why  livest  thou,  dead  dog,  a  longer  day. 
And  dost  not  unto  death  thyself  prepare  ? 
Die,  or  thyself  my  captive  yield  for  ay. 
Great  favour  I  thee  grant  for  answer  thus  to 
stay." 

The  wretch,  yielding  himself  Braggadocio's 
humble  thraU,  kissed  his  stirrup,  and  hailed 
him  as  his  liege  lord.  By  and  by  the  liegeman 
began  to  wax  more  bold,  "  and,  when  he  felt 
the  folly  of  his  lord,"  to  display  his  own  true 
nature.  From  that  day  he  contrived  to  uphold 
his  master's  idle  humour  with  fine  flattery, 
"  and  blow  the  bellows  to  his  swelling  vanity." 

Trompart,"  fit  man  for  Braggadocio 

To  serye  at  Court  in  view  of  vaunting  eye  ; 

1  Loose  fellow.  2  Goodness. 

s  Base  nature :  a  kestrel  is  a  species  of  hawk,  wtiich 
was  trained  to  fly  at  small  game.  ^  Bestless. 

5  Such  -»s  he  thought  biiaself,  or  would  fain  be 
thought  by  others. 


Vain-glorious  man,  when  flutt'ring  wind  does 

blow 
In  his  light  wings,  is  lifted  up  to  sky ; 
The  scorn  of  knighthood  and  true  ohivalr5?. 
To  think,  without  desert  of  gentle  deed 
And  noble  worth,  to  be  advanced  high ; 
Such  praise  is  shame ;  but  honour,  virtue's  meed, 
Doth  bear    the    fairest  flow'r  in  honourable 

seed. 
"  So  forth  they  pass,  a  well-oonsorted  pair," 
till  they  meet  Arohimago,  whom  the  brave  array 
of  Braggadocio  deceives  into  thinking  him  a 
meet  instrument  for  his  vengeance  on  Sir  Guyon ; 
against  whom  he  has  turned  the  malice  formerly 
cherished  against  the  Hedcross  Enight.  He 
asks  Trompart  what  mighty  warrior  that  may 
be  that  rides  in  golden  saddle,  with  spear  alone, 
and  no  sword.  Trompart  replies,  that  his  master 
is  a  great  adventurer,  who  has  lost  his  sword 
through  hard  assay,  and  vowed  to  wear  none 
till  he  should  be  avenged.  The  enchanter,  glad 
at  heart,  and  louting  low,  then  complains  to 
Braggadocio  of  wrongs  done  by  Sir  Guyon  and 
the  BedoroBS  Knight,  whom  he  charges  with  the 
murder  of  Mordant  and  Amavia.  Braggado- 
cio seems  all  suddenly  enraged,  and'threatens 
death  with  dreadful  countenance,  shaking  his 
spear.  He  calls  on  Arohimago  to  tell  him 
where  those  knights  lurk ;  and  the  enchanter 
promises  to  guide  him,  while  earnestly  advising 
him  to  give  no  odds  to  his  valiant  foes,  but 
provide  himself  with  a  sword.  Braggadocio 
scouts  the  advice  of  the  "  dotard  "  who  measures 
manhood  by  the  sword  or  mail,  and  asks  :  "Is 
not  enough  four  quarters  of  a  man,  withouten 
sword  or  shield,  a  host  to  quail  1 " — for  Arohi- 
mago little  suspects  the  power  of  that  right 
hand.  The  enchanter  is  surprised  at  his  boast, 
knowing  that  whoever  encountered  either  of 
the  knights  would  need  all  his  arms ;  but  Brag- 
gadocio caps  his  own  vaunt  by  the  declaration 
that  once  he  swore,  when  with  one  sword  seven 
knights  he  brought  to  end,  thenceforth  never 
to  bear  sword  in  battle,  "  but  it  were  that  which 
noblest  knight  on  earth  doth  wear."  Eeassured, 
Arohimago  promises  to  procure  by  the  morrow 
the  sword  of  Prince  Arthur,  "the  best  and 
noblest  knight  alive  "—a  "  sword  that  flames 
like  burning  brand  ; "  "  at  which  bold  word 
that  boaster  gan  to  quake,  and  wonder  in 
his  mind  what  might  that  portent  make" 
(signify). 

He ''  stay'd  not  for  more  bidding,  but  away 
Was  sudden  vanished  out  of  his  sight : 
The  northern  wind  his  wings  did  broad  display 
At  his  command,  and  reared  him  up  light 
From  off  the  earth,  to  take  his  airy  flight. 
They  look'd  about,  but  nowhere  could  espy 
Track  of  his  foot:  then  dead  through  great 
affright 

6  Because  ?  Carriage, 

in  »*™Uf-  *  Purposed  to  go. 

1"  Proudly  or  conceitedly  display. 
"  fiercely.  la  Deceiver;  French,  "trompeur," 

13  Archimago,  '^     \ 
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They  both  nigh  were,  and  each  bade  other  fly  : 
Both  fled  at  once,  nor  ever  back  returned  eye  ; 
Till  that  they  come  unto  a  forest  green, 
In  which  they  shroud  themselves  from  causeless 

fear: 
Yet  fear  them  follows  still,  whereso  they  been : 
Each  trembling  leaf'  and  whistling  wind  they 

hear 
As  ghastly  bug  i  does  greatly  them  af  ear : 
Tet  both  do  strive  their  fearf ulness  to  feign.^ 
At  last  they  heard  a  horn  that  shrilled  clear 
Throughout  the  wood  that  echoed  again. 
And  made  the  forest  ring,  as  it  would  rive  in 

twain. 

Eft '  through  the  thick  »  they  heard  one  rudely 

rush ; 
With  noise  whereof  he  from  his  lofty  steed 
Down  fell  to  ground,  and  crept  into  a  bush. 
To  hide  his  coward  head  from  dying  dread.^ 
But  Trompait  stoutly  stay'd  to  taken  heed 
Of  what  might  hap.  Ef  tsoons  there  steppedf  orth 
A  goodly  lady  clad  in  hunter's  weed. 
That  seem'd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth, 
And  by  her  stately  portanoe  ^  born  of  heav'nly 

birth. 

Her  face  so  fair,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not. 
But  heav'nly  portrait  of  bright  angel's  hue. 
Clear  as  the  sky,  withouten  blame  or  blot. 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexions  due ; 
And  in  her  cheeks  the  vermeil  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lilies  shed. 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  from  them  threw. 
And  gazers'  sense  with  double  pleasure  fed, 
Able  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  revive  the  dead. 

In  her  fair  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame. 
Kindled  above  at  th'  heav'nly  Maker's  light. 
And  darted  fiery  beams  out  of  the  same, 
So  passing  persant,'  and  so  wondrous  bright, 
That  quite  bereav'd  the  rash  beholder's  sight : 
In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustful  fire 
To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might ; 
For,  with  dread  majesty  and  awful  ire. 
She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  base 
desire.8 

Her  ivory  forehead,  full  of  bounty  brave, 
Like  a  broad  table  did  itself  dispread, 
Por  love  his  lofty  triumphs  to  engrave, 
And  write  the  battles  of  his  great  godhead  : 
All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  read  j 
For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And,  when  she 
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Sweet  words,  like  dropping  honey,  she  did  shed ; 
And  'twixt  the  pearls  and  rubies  softly  brake 
A  silver  sound,  that  heav'nly  music  seem'd  to 
make. 

1  Bugbear. 

3  Dissemble,  conceal.  s  Soon  after. 

*  Thicket.  =  Pear  of  death,  or  deadly  fear. 

6  Carriage.  7  Piercing. 

8  The  portrait  of  Belphoebe,  lilce  that  of  the  Paery 
Queen  herself,  and  of  most  of  Spenser's  lair  and  virtuous 
ladies,  is  designed  to  show  forth  the  praises  of  the 
Virgin  Queen  Elizabeth.  See  the  Introductory  Letter  to 
Baleigh,  page  306. 

9  Lovely  looks.  lo  Aspect. 

11  A  tunic,  or  short  robe ;  the  word  has  an  analogy 
with  "chemise,"  it  is  found  in  the  French  word  "cami- 


Upou  her  eyelids  many  graces  sate. 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows. 
Working  belgardes  »  and  amorous  retrato  j^" 
And  ev'ry  one  her  with  a  grace  endows, 
And  ev'ry  one  with  meekness  to  her  bows : 
So  glorious  mirror  of  celestial  grace. 
And  sov'reign  monument  of  mortal  vows. 
How  shall  frail  pen  describe  her  heav'nly  face, 
For  fear,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to 
disgrace ! 

So  fair,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  fair. 
She  seem'd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  y-fclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  air. 
All  in  a  silken  oamus  "  Uly  white, 
Purfled  12  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight," 
Which  all  above  besprinkled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aigulettes,  that  glister'd  bright 
Like  twinkling  stars ;  and  aU  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemm'd  with  golden  fringe  [most  gor- 
geously set  out "]. 

Below  her  ham  her  weed  i'  did  somewhat  tr.ain,i^ 
And  her  straight  legs  most  bravely  were  em- 

baU'd" 
In  gilden  buskins  of  costly  oordw3,in,i8 
And   barr'd  with  golden   bands,   which  were 

entail'di" 
With  curious  antics,''"  and  full  fair  email'd  :  =1 
Before,  they  fasten'd  were  under  her  knee 
In  a  rich  jewel,  and  therein  entrail'd^^ 
The  ends  of  all  the  knots,  that  none  might  see 
How  they  within  their  foldings  close  enwrap. 

ped  be : 

Like  two  fair  marble  pillars  they  were  seen, 
Which  do  the  temple  of  the  gods  support, 
Whom  all  the  people  deck  with  garlands  green, 
And  honour  in  their  festival  resort ; 
Those  same  with  stately  grace  and  princely  port 
She  taught  to  tread,  when  she  herself  would 

grace ; 
But  with  the  woody  nymphs  when  she  did  sport. 
Or  when  the  flying  libbard  ^  she  did  chase. 
She  could  them  nimbly  move,  and  after  fly  apace. 

And  in  her  hand  a  sharp  boar-spear  she  held. 
And  at  her  back  a  bow  and  quiver  gay, 
Stufi'd  with  steel-headed  darts,  wherewith  she 

queU'd 
The  salvage  beasts  in  her  victorious  play ; 
Knit  with  a  golden  baldric  ^  which  forelay 
Athwart  her  snowy  breast,  and  did  divide 
Her  dainty  pa^s ;  which,  like  young  fruit  in  May, 
Now  little  gan  to  swell,  and,  being  tied, 
Throughher  thin  weed  their  places  only  signified. 

Her  yellow  locks,  crispSd  like  golden  wire, 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed, 

sade,"  and  in  the  same  language  "  camisole  "  means  a 
short  night-robe. 

18  Embroidered.  la  Plait. 

14  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  "  Faerie  Queen  " 
of  a  hemistich,  or  broken  line ;  the  words  in  brackets 
were  suggested  by  a  contemporary  of  Spenser's,  to  com- 
plete the  line.  1&  Dress. 

16  Hang.        17  Enclosed.         18  Cordovan  leather. 

19  Engraved,  ornamented  in  intaglio. 
S3  Devices. 

41  Enamelled ;  French,  "  dmailler,"  to  enamel.    *~-- 
22  Twisted,  interwoven.  23  Leopard,       84  Belt. 
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And,  when  the  wind  amongst  them  did  inspire,' 
They  waved  like  a  pennon  wide  dispread, 
And  low  behind  her  back  were  soattered : 
And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedless  hap, 
As  through  the  flow'ring  forest  rash  she  fled. 
In  her  rude  hairs  sweet  flow'rs  themselTes  did 

lap," 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossoms  did 

enwrap. 
Such  as  Diana  by  the  sandy  shore 
Of  swift  Burotas,  or  on  Oynthus  green, 
Where  aU  the  nymphs  have  her  unwares  for- 

lore,' 
Wanders  alone  with  bow  and  arrows  keen, 
To  seek  her  game :  or  as  that  famous  queen* 
Of  Amazons,  whom  Pyirhus  did  destroy. 
The  day  that  first  of  Priam  she  was  seen. 
Did  show  herself  in  great  triumphant  joy, 
To  succour  the  weak  state  of  sad  afflicted  Troy. 

Heartless  Trompart,  all  dismayed,  knew  not 
whether  to  fly  or  hide,  until  the  forest-queen 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  bleeding  hind  in 
whose  haunch  she  had  fixed  an  arrow.  Re- 
assured, Trompart,  addressing  her  as  "god- 
dess," said  that  he  had  seen  no  such  beast,  and 
inquired  which  of  the  gods  he  might  her  name, 
that  he  might  do  her  worship  aright.  Ere  she 
could  reply,  her  eye  detected  a  movement  in  the 
bush  where  Braggadocio  lay ;  and  she  was 
about  to  launch  a  deadly  shaft,  when  Trom- 
part interposed  to  save  his  liege  lord,  who  was 
of  warlike  name  and  wide  renowned.  Bragga- 
docio crawled  out  of  his  nest  on  "caitifE  hands 
and  thighs,  and  standing  stoutly  up,  his  lofty 
crest  did  fiercely  shake,  and  rouse  as  Coming 
late  from  rest." 

As  fearful  fowl,  that  long  in  secret  cave 
For  dread  of  soaring  hawk  herself  hath  hid. 
Not  caring  how,  her  siUy  life  to  save. 
She  her  gay  painted  plumes  disorderSd ; 
Seeing  at  last  herself  from  danger  rid, 
Peeps  forth,  and  soon  renews  her  native  pride ; 
She  gins  her  feathers  foul  disfigured 
Proudly  to  prune,  and  set  on  every  side  ; 
She  shakes  off  shame,  nor  thinks  how  erst '  she 
did  her  hide. 

So  Braggadocio,  when  her  goodly  visage  he 
beheld,  began  to  vaunt  himself,  but  was  daunted 
by  the  sight  of  her  arms.  She  saluted  him 
graciously  as  a  knight  in  pursuit  of  honour ;  he 
declared  that  in  that  pursuit  he  had  spent  all 
his  youthly  days,  "endeavouring  his  dreaded 
name  to  raise  above  the  moon ; "  then  he 
asked  why  she  ranged  the  wild  forest,  where  no 
pleasure  is,  instead  of  frequenting  the  Court ; 
for  "  the  wood  is  fit  for  beasts,  the  Court  Js  fit 
for  thee." 

"  Whoso  in  pomp  of  proud  estate,"  quoth  she, 
"Does  swim,  and  bathes  himself  in  courtly  bliss, 
Does  waste  bis  days  in  dark  obscurity, 

1  Breatbe.  a  Entwine. 

3  Abandoned. 

*  PenthesUea;  who  came  to  succour  King  Friom, 

towards    tbe    close  of  the  siege  of  Xroy,  aud  was 


And  in  oblivion  ever  buried  is : 
Where  ease  abounds,  'tis  eath«  to  do  ajniss : 
But  who  his  limbs  with  labours,  and  hia  min4 
Behaves^  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  miss.' 
Abroad  in  aims,  at  home  in  studious  kind, 
Who  seeks  with  painful  toU,  shall   Honpui 

soonest  find : 
"In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars,  she  wonts  to 

dwell. 
And  wm  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain  j 
Nor  can  the  man  that  moulds  in  idle  cell 
tTnto  her  happy  mansi6n  attain  : 
Before  her  gate  ffigh  God  did  Sweat  oidain, 
And  wakeful  Watches,  ever  to  abide  : 
But  easy  is  the  way  and  passage  plain 
To  Pleasure's  palace :  it  may  soon  be  spied. 
And  day  and  night  her  doors  to  all  stand  open 

wide." 

Bat  ere  she  could  proceed,  Braggadocio^ 
carried  away  by  her  sweet  words  and  her  beauty, 
"  gan  burn  in  filthy  lust,"  and  leaped  forward 
to  embrace  her ;  she  started  back,  bent  against 
him  her  bright  javelin,  and,  turning,  fled  apace. 
"  The  peasant "  was  amazed  and  grieved  at  he^ 
flight ;  but  he  feared  the  unknown  wood,  and  the 
lady's  wrath.  Trompart  advised  that  she  should 
be  let  pass  at  will,  for  who  could  teU  but  that 
she  was  some  power  celestial,  Braggadocio 
admits  that  he  thought  no  less  "  when  first  h^ 
heard  her  horn  sound  with  such  ghastliness." 

"  For  from  my  mother's  womb  this  grace  I  hav9 
Me  given  by  eternal  destiny, 
That  earthly  thing  may  not  my  courage  brave 
Dismay  with  fear,  or  cause  one  foot  to  fly. 
But  either  hellish  fiends,  or  pow'rs  on  high : 
Which  was  the  cause,  when  erst'  that  horn  I 

heard, 
Weening  it  had  been  thunder  in  the  sky, 
I  hid  myself  from  it,  as  one  afear'd ; 
But,  when  I  other  knew,  myself  I  boldly  rear'd. 

"But  now,  for  fear  of  worse  that  may  betide. 

Let  us  soon  hence  depart."    They  soon  agree  : 

So  to  his  steed  he  got,  and  gan  to  ride 

As  one  unfit  therefor,  that  all  might  see 

He  had  not  trained  been  in  chivalry. .  ^ 

Which  weU  that  valiant  courser  did  discern; 

For  he  despis'd  to  tread  in  due  degree. 

But  chaf  d  and  foam'd  with  courage  fierce  and 

stern, 
And  to  be  eas'd  of  that  base  burden  still  did 

yearn. 


CANTO  IT. 

Guyon  does  Furor  bind  in  chaim. 

And  stops  OccasiSn  ; 
Delivers  PAoon,  and  therefore 

By  Strife  is  raWd  upon. 

Ik  brave  pursuit  of  honourable  deed 
There  is  I  know  not  what  great  difference 

slain— not  by  Pyrrhus,  however,  as  Bpenser  says,  but 
—by  Achilles.  •»  ■    ■' 

5  Lately.  6  It  is  easy. 

»  Occupies.  8  Err. 
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Between  the  vulgax  and  the  noble  seed, 
Which  unto  things  of  valorous  pretence 
Seems  to  be  boms  by  native  influence ; 
As  feats  of  arms  ;  and  love  to  entertain : 
But  chiefly  skill  to  ride  seems  a  science 
Proper  to  gentle  blood :  some  others  feign 
To  manage)  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunter  ;  but  in 
rain. 

Meantime  the  steed's  rightful  owner  fared  on 
foot  with  the  Palmer — "  his  most  trusty  guide, 
who  suffer'd  not  his  wandering  feet  to  slide  " — 
tm  he  beheld  from  far  "  some  troublous  uproar 
or  contentious  fray,"  and  drawing  near  saw  a 
madman,  or  one  that  feigned  to  be  mad,  drag- 
giQg  by  the  hair  along  the  ground  a  handsome 
stripling,  whom  he  beat  savagely  and  gored  with 
many  a  wound. 

And  him  behind  a  wicked  hag  did  stalk, 
In  ragged  robes  and  filthy  disarray  j 
Her  other  leg  i  was  lame,  that  she  n'ot  ^  walk. 
But  on  a  staff  her  feeble  steps  did  stay : 
Her  locks,  that  loathly  were  and  hoary  gray. 
Grew  all  afore,  and  loosely  hung  unroll'd  j 
But  all  behind  was  bald,  and  worn  away, 
That  none  thereof  could  ever  taken  hold ; 
And  eke  her  face  iU-f avour'd,  f uU  of  wrinkles  old. 

And,  ever  as  she  went,  her  tongue  did  walk 
In  foul  reproach  and  terms  of  vile  despite. 
Provoking  him,  by  her  outrageous  talk. 
To  heap  more  vengeance  on  that  wretched  wight : 
Sometimes  she  raught^  him  stones,  wherewith 

to  smite ; 
Sometimes  her  staff,  though  it  her  one  leg  were, 
Withouten  which  she  could  not  gq  upright ; 
Nor  any  evil  me^is  she  did  forbear. 
That  might  him  move  to  wrath,  and  indignation 

rear.* 

Guyon  drew  near,  thrust  away  the  hag,  and 
laid  his  mighty  hands  on  the  madman ;  who  at 
once  turned  his  beastly  brutal  rage  against  the 
Knight,  "  and  smote,  and  bit,  and  kicked,  and 
scratched,  and  rent,"  unknowing  in  his  fury 
what  he  did.  He  was  a  man  of  great  strength, 
if  he  could  have  guided  it  aright ;  but  in  his 
passion  he  was  wont  to  strike  wide,  and  oftenhurt 
himself  unawares  ;  he  "  as  a  blindfold  bull,  at 
random  fares,  and  where  he  hits  naught  knows, 
and  whom  he  hurts  naught  cares."  Guyon, 
trying  to  overthrow  him,  overthrew  himself  un- 
awares, and  lay  low  on  the  ground ;  on  which 
the  villain  and  the  hag  united  their  forces  to 
kill  him.  But,  with  a  great  effort,  the  Knight 
regained  his  feet,  and  drew  his  sword. 

Which  when  the  Palmer  saw,  he  loudly  cried, 
"Not  so,  O  Guyon,  never  think  that  so 
That  monster  can  be  mastir'd  or  destroyd : 
He  is  not,  ah !  he  is  not  such  a  foe 
As  steel  can  wound,  or  strength  can  overthrow. 
That  same  is  Purer,  cursed  cruel  wight. 
That  unto  knighthood'  works  much  shame  and 
woe: 


And  that  same  hag,  his  aged  mother,  hight 
Occasion ;  the  root  of  aU  wrath  and  despite, 

"  With  her,  whpso  will  raging  Furor  tame, 
Must  first  begin,  and  well  her  Amen&ge  : " 
Mrst  her  restrain  from  her  reproachful  blame 
And  evil  means,  with  which  she  doth  enrage 
Her  frantic  son,  and  Mndles  his  courage ; 
Then,  whenshe  is  withdrawn  or  strong  withstood, 
'Tis  eath  ^  his  idle  fury  to  assuage. 
And  calm  the  tempest  of  his  passion  wood :' 
The  banks  are  overflown  when  stopped  is  the 
flood." 

Guyon,  seizing  Occasion  "by'the  hoar  locks 
that  hung  before  her  eyes,"  threw  her  to  the 
ground ;  but  she  continued  her  railings  and  in- 
citements to  her  son,  till  an  iron  lock  was 
fastened  firm  and  strong  on  her  ungracious 
tongue.  Even  then  she  made  signs  to  him  with 
her  crooked  hands,  and  only  when  she  had  been 
tied  hand  and  foot  to  a  stake  did  Pnror  fly. 
Guyon  soon  overtook  him,  and,  after  a  stout 
wrestle,  in  which  Furor  showed  sadly  impaired 
power,  he  was  overcome  and  bound. 

With  hundred  irbn  cjiains  he  did  him  bind, 
And  hundred  knots,  that  did  him  sore  constrain : 
Yet  his  great  iron  teeth  he  stEl  did  grind 
And  grimly  gnash,  threat'ning  revenge  in  vain : 
His  burning  eyne,  which  bloody  streaks  did  stain. 
Stared  full  wide,  and  threw  forth  sparks  of  fire  ; 
And,  more  for  rank  despite  than  for  great  pain, 
Shak'd  his  long  locks,  colour'd  like  copper  wire. 
And  bit  his  tawny  beard  to  show  his  raging  ire. 

Guyon  now  raised  and  restored  the  wretched 
squire,  inquiring  how  he  fell  into  such  a  sorry 
pUght.     He  told  the  following  doleful  tale  : 

"  It  was  a  faithless  squire,  that  was  the  source 
Of  all  my  sorrow  and  of  these  sad  tears. 
With  whom  from  tender  dug  of  common  nurse 
At  once  I  was  upbrought ;  and  eft,^  when  years 
More  ripe  us  reason  lent  to  choose  our  peers. 
Ourselves  in  league  of  vowed  love  we  knit ; 
In  which  we  long  time,  without  jealous  fears 
Or  faulty  thoughts,  oontinu'd  as  was  fit ; 
And,  for  my  part  I  yow,  dissembled  not  a  whit, 
"  It  was  my  fortune,  common  to  that  age, 
To  love  a  lady  fair  of  great  degree. 
The  which  was  born  of  noble  parentage, 
And  set  in  highest  seat  of  dignity. 
Yet  seem'd  no  less  to  love  than  lov'd  to  be ; 
Long  I  her  serv'd,  and  found  her  faithful  still, 
Nor  ever  thing  could  cause  us  disagree ; 
Love,  that  two  hearts  makes  one,  makes  eke 

one  wiU : 
Each  strove  to  please,  and  other's  pleasure  to 

fulfil. 
"  My  friend,  hight  Phflemon,  I  did  partake  ^ 
Of  all  my  love  and  all  my  privity ;  i» 
Who  greatly  joyous  seemed  for  my  sake, 
And  gracious  to  that  lady,  as  to  me  ; 
Nor  ever  wight,  that  might  so  welcome  be 


1  Left  \ig. 
s  Beached. 

6] 


2  Could  not. 
*  Baise,  excite. 


6  Ijasy. 
8  Afterwards. 
10  Secret. 


7  Mad. 

8  Make  the  conadaitt, 
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As  he  to  her,  withouten  blot  or  blame ; 
Nor  ever  thing  that  she  could  think  or  see, 
But  unto  him  she  would  impart  the  same  : 
6  wretched  man,  that  would  abuse  so  gentle 

dame! 
"At  last  such  grace  I  found,   and  means  I 

wrought, 
That  I  that  lady  to  my  spouse  had  won ; 
Accord  of  friends,  consent  of  parents  sought, 
AiSance  made,  my  happiness  begun. 
There  wanted  naught  but  few  rites  to  be  done, 
Which  marriage  make :  that  day  too  far  did 

seem! 
Most  joyous  man,  on  whom  the  shining  sun 
Bid  show  his  face,  myself  I  did  esteem, 
And  that  my  falser  friend  did  no  less  joyous 

deem. 
"  But,  ere  that  wished  day  his  beam  disolos'd, 
He,  either  envying  my  toward  good,' 
Or  of  himself  to  treason  ill  dispos'd, 
One  day  unto  me  came  in  friendly  mood. 
And  told,  for  secret,  how  he  understood 
That  lady,  whom  I  had  to  me  assign'd. 
Had  both  distain'd  her  honourable  blood, 
And  eke  the  faith  which  she  to  me  did  bind ; 
And  therefore  wish'd  me  stay,  till  I  more  truth 

should  find. 

"The  gnawing  anguish,  and  sharp  jealousy. 
Which  his  sad  speech  infixed  in  my  breast, 
Bankled  so  sore,  and  fester'd  inwardly. 
That  my  engrieved  mind  could  find  no  rest, 
TiU  tha,t  the  truth  thereof  I  did  out  wrest ; 
And  him  besought,  by  that  same  sacred  band 
Betwixt  us  both,  to  counsel  me  the  best : 
He  then,  with  solemn  oath  and  plighted  hand, 
Assur'd  ere  long  the  truth  to  let  me  understand. 
"  Ere  long  with  like  again  he  horded  ^  me. 
Saying,  he  now  had  boulted'  aU  the  flour, 
And  that  it  was  a  groom  of  base  degree 
Which  of  my  love  was  partner  paramour  : 
Who  used  in  a  darksome  inner  bow'r 
Her  oft  to  meet :  which  better  to  approve. 
He  promised  to  bring  me  at  that  hour, 
When  I  should  see  that  would  me  hearer  move,* 
And  drive  me  to  withdraw  my  blind  abused  love. 
' ' This gracelessman,for  furtherance  of  his  guile. 
Did  court  the  handmaid  of  my  lady  dear. 
Who,  glad  t'  embosom  ^  his  affection  vile. 
Did  all  she  might  more  pleasing  to  appear. 
One  day,  to  .work  her  to  his  will  more  near. 
He  woo'd  her  thus ;  '  Pryeng  (so  she  bight). 
What  great  despite  doth  fortune  to  thee  bear, 
Thus  lowly  to  abase  thy  beauty  brirfit. 
That  it  should  not  deface  all  othersflesser  light? 
" '  But  if  she  had  her  least  help  to  thee  lent, 
T'  adorn  thy  form  according  thy  desart,^ 
"Their  blazing  pride  thou  wouldest  soon  have 

blent,' 
And  stain'd  their  praises  with  thy  least  good  part ; 
•  My  happiness  near  at  hand. 

2  Addressed;  Trench,  "aborder," to' accost. 

3  Sifted.    See  note  12,  page  169. 

4  Affect  more  deeply.  6  Admit  to  her  heart, 
fi  According  to  thy  desert, 

1  Obscured. 


Nor  should  fair  Claribell'  with  aU  her  art, 
Though  she  thy  lady  be,  approach  thee  near : 
For  proof  thereof,  this  ev'ning,  as  thou  art. 
Array  thyself  in  her  most  gorgeous  gear. 
That  I  may  more  delight  in  thy  embraoement 

dear.' 
"The  maiden,  proud  through  praise,  and  mad 

through  love, 
Him  hearken'd  to,  and  soon  herself  array'd ; 
The  while  to  me  the  traitor  did  remove 
His  crafty  engine ;  and,  as  he  had  said, 
Me  leading,  in  a  secret  comer  laid. 
The  sad  spectator  of  my  tragedy : 
Where  left,  he  went,  and  his  own  false  part 

play'd, 
Disguised  like  that  groom  of  base  degree. 
Whom  he  had  f  eign'd  th'  abuser  of  my  love  to  be. 

"  Eftsoons  he  came  ulito  th'  appointed  place, 
And  with  him  brought  PryenS,  rich  array'd 
In  Claribella's  clothes  :  her  proper  face 
I  not  discerned  in  that  darksome  shade. 
But  ween'd^  it  was  my  love  with  whom  he  play'd. 
Ah  God !  what  horror  and  tormenting  grief 
My  heart,  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  and  all  assay'd ! 
Me  liefer  '  were  ten  thousand  deathes'  prefe  i" 
Than  wound  of  jealous  worm,  and  shame  of 

such  reprefe.ii 
"  I  home  returning,  fraught  with  foul  despite. 
And  chawing  ^^  vengeance  aJl  the  way  I  went. 
Soon  as  my  loathed  love  appear'd  in  sight. 
With  wrathful  hand  I  slew  her  innocent ; 
That  after  soon  I  dearly  did  lament : 
For  when  the  cause  of  that  outrageous  deed. 
Demanded,  I  made  plain  and  evident, 
Her  faulty  handmaid,  which  that  bale"  did 

breed, 
Confess'd  how  Philemon  her  wrought  to  change 

her  weed. 

"Which  when  I  heard,  with  horrible  affright 

And  hellish  fury  all  enrag'd,  I  sought 

Upon  myself  that  vengeable  despite 

To  punish  :  yet  it  better  first  I  thought 

To  wreak  my  wrath  on  him,  that  first  it  wrought : 

To  Philemon,  false  faitour"  Philemon, 

I  cast  "^  to  pay  that  I  so  dearly  bought : 

Of  deadly  drugs  i  gave  him  drink  anon, 

And  wash'd  away  his  guilt  with  guilty  potion. 

"  Thus  heaping  crime  on  crime,  and  grief  on 
grief,  to  loss  of  love  adjoining  loss  of  friend," 
he  then  tried  to  kill  Pryeng ;  she  fled,  and  he  pur- 
sued. "  Fear  gave  her  wings,  and  rage  enforced 
my  flight ; "  but  Furor  pursued  and  seized  him, 
and,  with  his  mother,  "  betwixt  them  both  they 
have  me  done  to  die."  Guyon  assured  the 
squire  that  aU  his  hurts  might  soon  through 
temperance  be  eased  ;  but 

Then  gan  the  Palmer  thus;  "Most  wretched 

man,. 
That  to  Affections  18  does  the  bridle  lend! 

8  Supposed, 
a  Preferable. 

10  The  test  or  suffering  of  ten  thousand  deaths. 

11  Disgrace.  12  Brooding. 
13  Misery..                                      n  Deceiver. 

15  aesolvea,  soHgUt  means.  16  jjie  passions. 
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In  their  beginiuug  they  are  weak  and  wan, 
But  soon  through  sufferance  grow  to  fearful  end : 
While  they  are  weak,  betimes  with  them  con- 
tend; 
For,  when  they  once  to  perfect  strength  do 

grow, 
Strong  wars  they  make,  and  cruel  battery  bend 
'Gainst  fort  of  Season,  it  to  overthrow : 
Wrath,  Jealousy,  Grief,  Love,  this  squire  have 
laid  thus  low. 

"Wrath,  Jealousy,  Grief,  Love,  do  thus  expel : 
Wrath  is  a  fire ;  and  Jealousy  a  weed ; 
Grief  is  a  flood ;  and  Love  a  monster  fell ; 
The  fire  of  sparks,  the  weed  of  little  seed, 
The  flood  of  drops,  the  monster  filth  did  breed : 
But  sparks,   seed,   drops,   and   filth,  do  thus 

delay ;  ^ 
The  sparks  soon  quench,  the  springing  seed  out-, 

weed. 
The  diops  dry  up,  and  filth  wipe  clean  away  : 
So  shall  Wrath,  Jealpusy,  Grief,  Love,  die  and 

decay." 

Just  as  the  squire  has  informed  Guyon  that 
his  name  is  Fhaon,  and  that  he  is  sprung  from 
"famous  Coradin,"  they  spy  far  off  a  varlet 
running  towards  them  hastily,  covered  with  dust 
and  sweat,  panting,  breathless,  and  hot.  Be- 
hind his  back  he  bears  a  brazen  shield,  on  which 
is  painted  "a  flaming  fire  in  midst  of  bloody 
field,"  with  the  motto  writ  round  about  the 
wreath,  "Burnt  I  do  bum  ;"  and  in  his  hand 
are  two  swift  darts,  deadly  sharp  and  dipped 
"  in  poison  and  in  blood  of  malice,  and  despite." 
He  boldly  warns  Guyon  to  "  abandon  this  fore- 
stalled place  "  at  once,  or  bide  the  chance  at  his 
own  jeopardy.  Scornfully  but  mildly  the  Knight 
declares  that  the  place  is  his  by  right,  and 
inquires  whom  he  has  to  fear.  The  "  varlet " 
then  vaunts  the  might  of  his  lord,  whose  name 
is  Pyrochles,"  the  brother  of  Cymoohles  ;  3 

"  Both  which  are 

The  sons  of  old  Aerates  and  Despite ; 
Aerates,  son  of  Phlegethon  and  Jar ; 
Phlegethon,  son  of  Erebus  and  Night ; 
But  Erebus  son  of  Eternity  is  hight." 

Proceeding  from  immortal  race,  mortal  hands 
may  not  withstand  his  might;  and  "all  in 
blood  and  spoU  is  his  delight."  The  speaker, 
Atin,*  "  his  in  wrong  and  right,"  is  the  maker 
of  matter  for  him  to  work  upon,  and  his  insti- 
gator to  strife  and  cruel  fight.  His  lord  has 
sent  TiiTn  in  haste  ^ 

"  To  seek  Occasi6n,  whereso  she  be  : 
Por  he  is  all  dispos'd  to  bloody  fight, 
And  breathes  out  wrath  and  heinous  cruelty ; 
Hard  is  his  hap,  that  first  falls  in  his  jeopardy." 

"  Mad  man,"  said  then  the  Palmer,  "that  does 
seek 

1  Hinder  o£  their  effect. 

8  One  who  rages  as  a  Same ;  Prom  Greek  ttvp,  fire, 
and  o%Xew,  I  am  troubled  or  turbulent — the  idea  being 
taken  from  the  riot  and  uproar  caused  by  a  crowd 
of  people,  oxXoj. 


Occasion  to  wrath,  and  cause  of  strife ; 
She  comes  unsought,  and  shunned  follows  eke. 
Happy !  who  can  abstain,  when  Bancour  rife 
Kindles  Bevenge,  and  threats  his  rusty  knife : 
Woe  never  wants,  where  every  cause  is  caught ; 
And  rash  Occasion  makes  unquiet  life ! " 
"Then  lo!  where  bound  she  sits,  whom  thou 

hast  sought," 
Said  Guyon  ;  "let  that  message  to  thy  lord  be 

brought." 

The  squire  of  Pyroohles,  waxing  wondrous 
wroth,  sarcastically  complimented  Guyon  on  the 
great  glory  and  gay  spoil  won  by  his  combat 
with  "  silly  weak  old  woman,"  and  threatened 
that  Pyrochles  should  with  his  blood  abolish  so 
reproachful  blot.  Then,  having  fruitlessly  aimed 
one  of  his  darts  at  the  Knight,  "  he  fled  away, 
and  might  nowhere  be  seen." 


CANTO  V. 

Pyrochles  does  with  Guyon  fight, 

And  Furor's  chain  unties, 
Who  him  sore  wownds ;  vjhileAtinto 

Oymocldes  for  aidJUes. 

■Whobvee  doth  to  Temperance  apply 
His  steadfast  life,  and  all  his  actions  frame, 
Trust  me,  shall  find  no  greater  enem^, 
Than  stubborn  Perturbation,  to  the  same ; 
To  which  right  well  the  wise  do  give  that  name ; 
For  it  the  goodly  peace  of  staySd'  minds 
Does  overthrow,  and  troublous  war  proclaim : 
His  own  woe's  author,  whoso  bound  it  finds. 
As  did  Pyrochles,  and  it  wilfully  unbinds. 

Soon  Guyon  saw  pricking  fast  over  the  plain 
a  knight  in  bright  armour,  that  shone  like  the 
sun  on  the  trembling  wave ;  his  steed  was  bloody 
red,  and  foamed  angrily  under  the  spur.  With- 
out greeting  or  exchange  of  words,  Pyroohles — 
for  it  was  he — rushed  upon  Guyon  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  with  his  spear  in  rest,  lie  Knight,  being 
on  foot,  lightly  shunned  the  stroke,  and,  passing 
by,  smote  at  his  assailant  so  fiercely,  that  the 
sword,  glancing  from  Pyrochles'  shield,  severed 
the  horse's  head  from  the  body,  and  thus  re- 
duced the  contest  to  equal  terms.  Sore  bruised, 
Pyrochles  rose  from  the  ground,  overwhelming 
Guyon  with  loud  abuse,  and  struck  at  him  with 
his  flaming  sword  so  fiercely,  that  the  stroke 
shore  away  "the  upper  marge  of  his  sev'nfolded 
shield,"  and  laid  open  his  helmet.  A  bitter 
combat  ensued,  in  which  Guyon  was  wary  wise 
and  cool,  waiting  the  advantage  which  his 
furious  foe  was  sure  to  give;  and  often  he 
made  feints,  to  provoke  Pyroohles  to  new  rash- 
ness in  his  conduct  of  the  battle. 

3  One  who  rages  as  a  billow ;  firom  Greek  KU/to, 
a  billow,  and  oxXew. 

«  From  Atij,  Destiny,  Necessity ;  personified  as  a 
female  goddess  by  the  Greeks,  though  Spenser  has 
changed  the  sex,  and  altered  the  word  to  a  more 
masculiBf  form.  ^  Steadfast, 
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like  as  a  Jion,  whose  imperial  poVr 

A  proud  rebellious  unicorn  defies, 

T"  avoid  the  rash  assault  a,nd  wrathful  stowie  ' 

Of  his  fierce  foe,  him  to  a  tree  applies, 

And  when  him  running  in  full  course  he  spies, 

He  slips  aside ;  the  while  that  furious  beast 

His  precious  horn,  sought  of  his  enemies. 

Strikes  iu  the  stock,^  nor  thence  can  be  releast, 

But  to  the  mighty  victor  yields  a  bounteous  feast. 

Thus  did  the  Knight  often  foil  hia  opponent, 
till  at  last,  assailing  him  with  fresh  onset,  he 
made  him  stoop  perforce  unto  his  knee,  and 
aoo;i,  following  up  his  victory,  struck  him  to 
the  groundj  and  obliged  him  to  call  for  mercy. 
Sir  Guyon,  "tempering  his  passion  with  advise- 
ment slow,"  stayed  his  hand;  "for  the  equal 
die  of  war  he  well  did  know ;"  and  bade  PyrocMes 
live  to  repent  his  "hasty  wrath  and, heedless 
hazardry."  The  vanquished  warrior  rose  with 
grim  look,  grinding  his  grated  teeth  for  great 
disdain,  and  shook  for  grief  his  long  sandy  locks ; 
yet  finding  in  himself  some  comfort  that  he 
had  been  mastered  by  such  a  noble  knight,  at 
whose  generosity  he  marvelled  even  more  than 
at  hia  might.  Gnyon  consoled  him  by  the  re- 
flection that  the  greatest  conqueror  sometimes 
has  the  worse;  that  "loss  is  no  shame,  nor  to 
be  less  than  foe ;  but  to  be  lesser  than  himself 
doth  mar  both  loser's  lot,  and  viStor's  praise 
also ;  vain  others  overthrows  who  self  doth 
overthrow." 

"  Ely,  O  Pyrochles,  fly  the  dreadful  war 
That  in  thyself  thy  lesser  parts  ^  do  move : 
Outrageous  Anger,  and  woe-working  Jar, 
Direful  Impatienqe,  and  heart-murd'ring  Love  : 
Those,  those  thy  foes,  those  warriors,  far  remove, 
Which  thee  to  endless  bale*  captlved  lead. 
But,  since  in  might  thou  didst  my  mercy  prove, 
Of  courtesy  to  me  the  cause  aread" 
That  thee  against  me  drew  with  so  impetuous 
dread,"  ' 

Pyrochles  replied  that  it  had  been  complained 
to  him  that  Guyon  had  done  great  wrong  to  an 
aged  woman,  poor  and  bare ;  and  exhorted  him 
to  set  Occasion  and  her  son  at  liberty.  Guyon 
warned  him  that  their  freedom  should  turn  to 
his  greatest  scath ;  but  granted  his  request. 
"(Soon  as  Occasion  felt  herself  untieji,"  she 
began  to  defy  both  the  knights — the  one  because 
he  won,  the  other  because  he  was  won  ;  and, 
whenever  "Furor  was  enlarged,  she  sought 
to  kindle  his  queuch'd  fire,  and  thousand  causes 
wrought."  She  so  inflamed  Furor,  that  he 
would  fight  with  Pyrochles,  his  deliverer,  "  be- 
cause he  had  not  well  maintain'd  his  right," 
but  had  yielded  to  Sir  Guyon.  Guyon,  stand- 
ing by  to  Watch  their  uncouth  strife,  saw  them 
"  both  together  fierce  engrasped ; "  while  Occa- 
sion attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  provoke  him  to 
a,  new  conflict  with  Pyrochles.  The  longer  the 
battle  lasted,  the  more  Furor's  rage  increased, 

I  Shook.  2  Trunk. 

8  Jioirer  parts  or  QualiUea  of  th«  nature. 

*  Misery.  6  Declare. 

*  Disgrace.  7  Shapes,  appearances. 


till  he  had  sore  wounded  and  disfigured  hia 
adversary ;  while  Occasion  armed  her  aon  with 
a  firebrand,  "which  she  in  Stygian  Lake,  ay 
burning  bright,  had  kindled."  Then  Furor 
waxed  irresistibly  fierce  and  strong ;  he  threw 
Pyrochles  to  the  ground,  dragging  his  comely 
corse  through  dirt  and  mire,  till  he  had  to  cry 
to  Sir  Guyon  for  help.  The  Knight  would  fain 
have  interposed ;  but  the  Palmer,  by  his  grave 
restraint,  stayed  liim  from  vainly  pitying  a  man 
who  sought  his  sorrow  through  vrilfulness,  by 
releasing  again  his  fettered  foe.  Guyon  obeyed 
the  counsel,  and  pursued  his  journey ;  but  Atin, 
Pyrochles'  vailet,  had  fled,  after  seeing  his 
master  under  Guyon's  foot,  to  bear  tidings  o| 
his  brother's  death  to  Oymochles. 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  redoubted  might, 
Famous  throughout  the  world  for  warlike  praise. 
And  glorious  spoils,  purchas'd  in  perilous  fight : 
Full  many  doughty  knights  he  in  his  days 
Had  done  to  death,  subdued  iu  equal  frays ; 
Wlose  carcases,  for  terror  of  his  name. 
Of  fowls  and  beasts  he  made  the  piteous  preys, 
And  hung  their  conquer'd  arms  for  more  defame* 
On  gallows-trees,  in  honour  of  hia  dearest  dame. 

His  dearest  dame  is  that  enchanteress. 
The  vile  Acrasia,  that  with  vain  delights. 
And  idle  pleasures,  in  her  Bower  of  Bliss 
Does  charm  her  lovers,  and  the  feeble  sprites 
Can  call  out  of  the  bodies  of  frail  wighta  ; 
Whom  then  she  does  transform  to  monstrous 

hues,' 
And  horribly  miashapea  with  ugly  sights, 
Captiv'd  eternally  iu  iron  mews.' 
And  darksome  dens,  where  Titan  ^  his  f  aee  never 

shews. 

There  Atin  found  Oymochles  sojourning. 
To  serve  hia  leman's'"  love ;  for  he  by  kind" 
Was  given  all  to  lust  and  loose  living, 
Whenever  his  fierce  hands  he  free  might  find : 
And  now  he  has  pour'd  out  his  idle  mind 
In  dainty  d^Hcis  ^  and  lavish  joys, 
Having  his  warlike  weapons  cast  behind. 
And  flows  in  pleasures  and  vain  pleasing  toys. 
Mingled  amongst  loose  ladies  and  lascivious  boya. 

And  over  him  Art,  striving  to  compare 
With  Nature,  did  an  arbour  green  dispread. 
Framed  of  wanton  ivy,  flowering  fair. 
Through  which  the  fragrant  eglantine  did  spread 
His  prickling  arms,  entrail'd^^  with  roaes  red. 
Which  dainty  odours  round  about  him  thre^ ; 
And  all  within  with  flowers  was  garnished. 
That,  when  mild  Zephyrua  amongst  them  blew, 
Did  breathe  out  bounteous  smells,  and  painted 
colours  shew. 

And  fast  beside  there  trickled  softly  dovm 
Agentle  stream,  whose  murmuringwave  did  play 
Amongst  the  piuny  "  stones,  and  made  a  aoun' 
To  luU  him  soft  asleep  that  by  it  lay : 
The  weary  traveller,  wandering  that  way. 


8  Prisons,  cages. 
10  Mistress's. 
"  Delights. 
14  Porous. 


9  The  Sun. 
11  Nature. 
13  IntertvTiued. 
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Therein  did  often  quench  Ma  thiisty  heat, 
And  then  by  it  his  weary  limbs  display 
(While  creeping  sltunber  made  him  to  forget 
His  former  pain),  and  wip'd  away  his  toilsome 
sweat. 

And  on  the  other  side  a  pleasant  grove 
Was  shot  up  high,  full  of  the  stately  tree^ 
•  That  dedicated  is  t'  Olympic  Jove, 
And  to  his  son  Aloides,  when  as  he 
In  Nemea  gaiu'd  goodly  victory : 
Therein  the  merry  birds  of  ev'ry  sort 
Chanted  aloud  their  cheerful  harmony, 
And  made  amongst  themselves  a  sweet  cons6rt. 
That  quioken'd  the  dull  sprite  with  musical 

comfort. 
There  he  him  found  '  all  carelessly  display'd 
In  secret  shadow  from  the  suimy  ray, 
On  a  sweet  bed  of  lilies  softly  laid. 
Amidst  a  flock  of  damsels  fresh  and  gay. 
That  round  about  him  dissolute  did  play 
Their  wanton  follies  and  light  merriments ; 
Ev'ry  of  which  did  loosely  disarray 
Her  upper  parts  of  meet  habiliments. 
And  show'd  them  naked,  deck'd  with  many  ofr 

naments. 

And  ev'ry  of  them  strove  with  most  delights 
TTim  to  aggrate,'  and  greatest  pleasures  shew : 
Some  fram'd  fair  looks,  glancing  like  eVning 

lights; 
Others  sweet  words,  dropping  like  honey-dew ; 
Some  bathed  kisses,  and  did  soft  embrue 
The  sugar'd  liquor  through  his  melting  lips : 
One  boasts  her  beauty,  and  does  yield  to  view 
Her  dainty  limbs  above  her  tender  hips ; 
Another  her  outboasts,  and  all  for  trial  strips. 

He,  like  an  adder  lurking  in  the  weeds, 
His  wand'ring  thought  in  deep  desire  does  steep. 
And  his  frail  eye  with  spoil  of  beauty  feeds : 
Sometimes  he  falsely  feigns  himself  to  sleep, 
While  through  .their  lids  his  wanton  eyes  do 

peep 
To  steal  a  snatch  of  amorous  conceit. 
Whereby  close  ^  fire  into  his  heart  does  creep  : 
So  he  them  deceives,  deoeiv'd  in  his  deceit. 
Made  drunk  with  drags  of  dear  voluptuous 

receipt. 

Atin,  when.he.spied  Cymocbles  "  thus  in  still 
waves  of  deep  delight  to  wade,"  fiercely  ap- 
proached, and  reviled  him  for  his  sloth  and 
neglect  of  arms.  "  Up,  up,  thou  womanish 
weak  wight,"  he  cried,  and  bade  him  fly  to  the 
help  of  Pyroohles;  pricking  him  at  the  same 
time  with  his  sharp-pointed  dart.  Suddenly 
Cymoohles  awoke  out  of  5jia  delightful  dream, 
and,  uprising  "as  one  affright  with  hellish 
fiends,  or  Furies'  mad  iiproar,"  jjjflamed  with 
fell  despite,  he  call{|  for  his  arms. 

They  be  y-brought ;  he  quickly  does  him  dight," 
And,  lightly  mounted,  passeth  on  his  way ; 
Nor  ladies'  loves,  nor  sweet  entreaties,  might 

1  The  oak,  sacred  to  Jove ;  and  the  poplar,  to  Her- 
cules. ^  ^Ua  found  Cymaoblea. 
S  Grati^.  '  Secret. 


Appease  his  heat,  or  hasty  passage  stay ; 
For  he  has  vow'd  to  be  aveng'd  that  day 
(That  day  itself  him  seemed  all  too  long) 
On  him,  that  did  Fyrochles  dear  dismay :  ^ 
So  proudly  pricketh  on  his  courser  strong. 
And  Atin  ay  him  pricks  with  spurs  of  shame 
and  wrong. 


CANTO  VI. 

QvAjan  ia  of  immodest  Mirth 

Led  into  loose  desire; 
FioJits  with  Oymocfites,  while  his  hrO' 

the}'  bums  injurious  fire. 

A  HARDEB  lesson  to  learn  continence 
In  joyous  pleasure  than  in  grievous  pain : 
For  sweetness  doth  aUnre  the  weaker  sense 
So  strongly,  that  unneth  '  it  can  refrain 
From  that  which  feeble  nature  covets  fain : 
But  grief  and  wrath,  that  be  her  enemies 
And  foes  of  life,  she  better  can  restrain : 
Yet  Virtue  vaunts  in  both  her  victories  ; 
And  Guyon  in  them  all  shows  goodly  masteries.* 

Whom  bold  Cymochles  travelling  to  find. 
With  cruel  purpose  bent  to  wreak  on  him 
The  wrath  wliich  Atin  kindled  in  his  mind. 
Came  to  a  river,  by  whose  utmost  brim 
Waiting  to  pass,  he  saw  where  as  did  swim 
Along  the  shore,  as  swift  as  glance  of  eye, 
A  little  gondelay,'  bedecked  trim 
With  boughs  and  arbours  woven  cunningly. 
That  like  a  little  forest  seemed  outwardly. 

And  therein  sat  a  lady  fresh  and  fair. 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herself  alone : 
Sometimes  she  sung  as  loud  as  lark  in  air. 
Sometimes  she  laugh'd,  that  nigh  her  breath 

was  gone ; 
Yet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  one, 
That  to  her  might  move  cause  of  merriment : 
Matter  of  mirth  enough,  though  there  wer^ 

none, 
She  could  devise  ;  and  thousand  ways  invent 
To  feed  her  foolish  humour  and  vain  iolliment." 

Which  when,  far  off,  Cymoohles  heard  and  saw, 
He  loudly  call'd  to  such  as  were  aboard. 
The  little  bark  unto  the  shore  to  draw. 
And  him  to  ferry  over  that  deep  ford. 
The  merry  mariner  unto  his  word 
Soon  hearken'd,  and  her  painted  boat  straight- 
way 
Turn'd  to  the  shore,  where  that  same  warlike 

lord 
She  in  reoeiVd ;  but  Atin  by  no  way 
She  would  admit,  although  the  Knight  her 
much  did  pray. 

£f  tsoons  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide. 
More  swift  than  swallow  shears  the  liquid  sky, 
Withouten  oar  or  pUot  it  to  guide. 


B  Array  himself, 
8  guperlocity. 
10  Jollity. 


6  Subdue.  7  Scarcely. 

9  Qondola ;  light  snift  boat. 
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Or  wingSd  canvas  with  the  wind  to  fly : 
Only  she  tum'd  a  pin,  and  by  and  by 
It  out  away  upon  the  yielding  wave 
(Nor  cared  she  her  course  for  to  apply  ^), 
For  it  was  taught  the  way  which  she  would  have, 
And  both  from  rocks  and  flats  itself  could  wisely 
save. 

And  all  the  way  the  wanton  damsel  found 

New  mirth  her  passenger  to  entertain ; 

For  she  in  pleasant  purpose  ^  did  abound, 

And  greatly  joyed  merry  tales  to  feign,' 

Of  which  a  store-house  did  with  her  remain  ; 

Yet  seemSd,  nothing  well  they  her  became  : 

Por  all  her  words  she  drown'd  with  laughter 

vain. 
And  wanted  grace  in  tittering  of  the  same. 
That  turned  all  her  pleasanoe  to  a  soofiSng  game. 

And  other  whiles  vain  toys  she  would  devise. 
As  her  fantastic  wit  did  most  delight : 
Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  aguise  ' 
With  gaudy  garlands,  or  fresh  flow'rets  dight 
About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight :  ^ 
Sometimes,  to  do  ^  him  laugh,  she  would  assay 
To  laugh  at  shaking  of  the  leaves  light, 
Or  to  behold  the  water  work  and  play 
About  her  little  frigate,  therein  making  way. 

Wondrously  well  pleased  with  "her  light 
behaviour  and  loose  dalliance,"  the  knight  for- 
got all  about  his  revenge  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment:  "so  easy  is  t'  appease  the  stormy 
wind  of  malice  in  the  calm  of  pleasant  woman- 
kind." In  answer  to  his  inquiry,  she  told  him 
that  her  name  was  Phsedria,''  and  that  she  was, 

as  well  as  he,  a  servant  of  Acrasia. 

i 
"  In  this  wide  inland  sea,  that  hight  by  name 
The  Idle  Lake,  my  Vand'ring  ship  I  row, ' 
That  knows  her  port,  and  thither  sails  by  aim. 
Nor  care  nor  fear  I  how  the  wind  do  blow. 
Or  whether  swift  I  wend  or  whether  slow : 
Both  slow  and  swift  alike  do  serve  my  turn : 
Nor  swelling  Neptune  nor  loud-thund'ring  Jove 
Can  change  my  cheer,*  or  make  me  ever  mourn : 
My  little  boat  can  safely  pass  thi?  perilous 
bourn."  » 

While  thus  she  talked,  and   while  thus  she 

toy-d. 
They  were  far  past  thepassage  which  he  spake,^" 
And  come  unto  an  island  waste  and  void,^^ 
That  floated  in  the midst  of  that  great  lake ; 
There  her  small  gondelay  her  port  did  make. 
And  that  gay  pair,  issuing  on  the  shore, 
Disburden'd  her :  their  way  they  forward  take 
Into  the  land  that  lay  them  fair  before. 
Whose  pleasanoe  she  him  shoW'd,  and  plentiful 

great  store. 
'it  was  a  chosen  plot  of  fertile  land. 
Amongst  wide  waves  set,  like  a  little  nest. 
As  if  it  had  by  Nature's  cunning  hand 

1  Steer  towards  any  particular  point. 

2  Talk.  3  Invent,  fancy. 
4  Dress,  adorn.  5  Plaited. 

6  Make. 

7  From  the  Greek  ^aiSpos,  joyous,  jocund,  or  merry. 

8  Countenance,  demeanour.       9  Stream, 


Been  choicely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest, 
And  laid  forth  for  ensample  of  the  best : 
No  dainty  flow'r  or  herb  that  grows  on  ground, 
No  arboreti2  wilE^aintgiblossoms  drest 
And  smelling  sweet,  baJJ^ereit  might  be  found 
To  bud  out  faifi'^aher  sweet  smells  throw  all 

around. 
No  tree,  whose  branches  did  not  bravely  spring ; 
No  branch,  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  sit ; 
No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing ; 
No  song,  but  did  contain  a  lovely  ditt.^' 
Trees,  branchesj  birds,  and  songs,  were  framed  fit 
For  to  allure  frail  mind  to  careless  ease. 
Careless  the  man  soon  wax'd,  and  his  weak  wit 
Was  overcome  of  thing  that  did  him  please : 
So  pleased  did  his  wrathful  purpose  fair  appease. 

Thus  when  she  had  his  eyes  and  senses  fed 
With  false  delights,  and  fill'd  with  pleasures 

vain, 
Into  a  shady  dale  she  soft  him  led. 
And  laid  him  down  upon  a  grassy  plain ; 
And  her  sweet  self  without  dread  or  disdain 
She  set  beside,  laying  his  head  disarm'd 
In  her  loose  lap,  it  softly  to  sustain. 
Where  soon  he  slumber'd  fearing  not  be  harm'd : 
The  while  with  a  love  lay  she  thus  him  sweetly 

charm'd : 

"Behold,  0  iittan !  that  toilsome  pains  dost  take. 
The  flowers,  the  fields,  and  all  that  pleasant 

grows,  ' 

How  they  themselves  do  thine  ensample  make, ' 
While   nothing   envious   Nature    them   forth 

throws 
Out  of  her  fruitful  lap ;  how,  no  man  knows. 
They  spring,  they  bud,  they  blossom  fresh  and 

fair. 
And  deck  the  world  with  their  rich  pompous 

shows ; 
Yet  no  man  for  them  taketh  pains  or  care. 
Yet  no  man  to  them  can  his  careful  pains  com- 
pare. 

' '  The  lily,  lady  of  the  flooring  field,     . 
The  flow'r-de-luce,i*  her  lovely  paramour. 
Bid  thee  to  them  thy  fruitless  labours  yield. 
And  soon  leave  oflc  this  toilsome  weary  stowre  •'^ 
Lo  1  lo !  how  brave  she  decks  her  bounteous 

bow'r. 
With  sUkeu  curtains  and  gold  coverlets. 
Therein  to  shroud  her  sumptuous  belamour !  i' 
Yet  neither  spins  nor  cards,  nor  cares  nor  frets. 
But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  her  care  she  lets.^' 

"  Why  then  dost  thou,  O  man  !  that  of  them  all 
Art  lord,  and  eke  of  Nature  sovereign, 
Wilfully  make  thyself  a  wretched  thrall, 
And  waste  "thy  joyous  hours  in  needless  pain. 
Seeking  for  danger  and  adventures  vain  ? 
What  boots  it  all  to  have  and  nothing  use  ? 
Who  shall  hifn  rue  18  that,  swimming  in  the  main, 

10  Bespake,  desired. 

11  TJ-ninhabited,  empty. 

IS  Shrub,  or  small  tree.       13  Ditty,  theme,  of  love. 
"  The  iris;  French,  "fleuv-de-lis." 
W  Conflict.  (1(1  Lover.' 

w  Leaves,  18  pity. 
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Will  die  for  thirst,  and  water  doth  refuse  ? 
Refuse  such  fruitless  toil,  and  present  pleasures 
choose." 

Having  lulled  him  fast  asleep,  and  bathed  his 
eyes  in  liquors  strong,  that  he  might  not  soon 
awake,  she  clove  again  in  her  boat  "the  slothful 
wave  of  that  great  greasy  lake."  On  the  farther 
shore  she  encountered  Guyon,  seeking  for  pas- 
sage ;  she  took  the  Knight  aboard,  but  neither 
"for  price  nor  prayers"  would  she  receive  the 
Palmer  Reason ;  and  Guyon,  though  all  reluc- 
tant to  leave  him,  was  hurried  off  in  the  fleet 
bark,  over  "  thef  dull  billows  thick  as  troubled 
mire,  whom  neither  wind  out  of  their  seat  could 
force,  nor  timely  tides  did  drive  out  of  their 
sluggish  source."  By  the  way  "  her  merry  fit 
she  freshly  gan  to  rear ; "  but  the  Knight,  while 
partaking  her  honest  mirth  and  pleasance,  so 
soon  as  he  saw  "  her  pass  the  bounds  of  honest 
merrimake,  her  dalliance  he  despised  and 
follies  did  forsake."  Landing,  Guyon  knew 
that  he  had  got  astray,  and  upbraided  the  lady 
for  misguiding  him  whenjifcliad  trusted  her. 

'  "  Fair  Sir,'"  quoth  she,  "benotdispleas'datall; 
Who  fares  on  sea  may  not  command  his  way. 
Nor  wind  and  weathet  at  his  pleasure  call ; 
The  sea  is  wide,  and  easy  for  to  stray ; 
The  wind  unstable,  and  doth  never  stay. 
But  here  a  while  ye  may  in  safety  rest. 
Till  season  serve  new  passage  to  assay : 
Better  safe  port  than  be  in  seas  distrest." 
Therewith  she  laugh'd,  and  did  her  earnest  end 
in  jest. 

But  he,  half  discontent,  must  natheless 
Himself  appease,  and  issued  forth  on  shore  : 
The  joys  whereof,  and  happy  fruitf ulness, 
Such  as  he  saw,  she  gan  him  lay  before, 
And  all,  though  pleasant,  yet  she  made  much 

more. 
The  fields  did  laugh,  the  flow'rs'did  freshly 

spring. 
The  trees  did  bud,  and  early  blossoms  bore  ; 
And  all  the  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing. 
And  told  that  garden's  pleasures  in  their  carol- 
ling. 

And  she,  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough. 
Would  oftentimes  amongst  them  bear  a  part. 
And  strive  to  pass^  (as  she  could  well  enow) 
Their  native  music  by  her  skilful  art : 
I  80  did  she  all,  that  might  his  constant  heart 
I  Withdraw  from  thoughtofjEadike^nterprise, 
And  drown  in  dissolute'Selights  apaSj 
Where  noise  of  arms,  or  view  of  martial  guise. 
Might  not  revive"3eBire  of  knightly  exercise. 

But  Guyon  "was  wise,  and  wary  of  her 
will,  and  ever  held  his  hand  upon  his  heart ;" 
though  he  did  not  rudely  reject  the  lady's  at- 
tempts, to  please,  yet  he  "  ever  her  desirgd  to 
depart;"  while  she,  renewing  her  disports,  "ever 
bade  him  stay  till  time  the  tide  renewed." 
Meantime  Cymochles  woke  out  of  his  idle  dream, 

1  Surpass. 

s  Make  men  cUeJin  misery. 


and,  stirred  with  shame  extreme  for  his  sloth  in 
pursuit  of  vengeance,  marched  down  to  the 
strand.  Meeting  Sir  Guyon  with  Phsedria,  he 
instantly  challenged  him  to  "let  be  that  lady 
debonair,"  and  prepare  for  battle.  The  knights 
waged  a  desperate  conflict,  until  Guyon's  angry 
blade  cleft  his  opponent's  crest  in  twain,  and 
bared  all  his  head  to  the  bone—"  wherewith 
astonish'd  still  he  stood  as  senseless  stone." 
Phsedria,  seising  the  occasion,  ran  between  them, 
piteously  appealing  for  peace,  "if  ever  love  of 
lady  did  impierce  their  iron  breasts,  or  pity 
coiUd  find  place."  She  reproached  herself  as 
"the  author  of  this  heinous  deed;"  and  con- 
tinued— 

"  But,  if  for  me  ye  fight,  or  me  will  serve. 
Not  this  rude  kind  of  battle,  nor  these  arms 
Are  meet,  the  which  do  men  in  bale  to  sterve," 
And  doleful  sorrow  heap  with  deadly  harms : 
Such  cruel  game  my  scarmoges  ^  disarms. 
Another  war,  and  other  weapons,  I 
Do  love,  where  love  does  give  his  sweet  alarms 
Without  bloodshSd,  and  where  the  enemy 
Does  yield  unto  his  foe  a  pleasant  victory. 

"  Debateful  strife,  and  cruel  enmity. 
The  famous  name  of  knighthood  foully  shend  ;* 
But  lovely  peace,  and  gentle  amity. 
And  in  amo^s  the  passing  hours  to  spend, 
The  mighty  martial  hands  do  most  commend ; 
Of  love  they  ever  greater  glory  bore 
Than  of  their  arms  :  Mars  is  Cupido's  friend. 
And  is  for  Venus'  loves  renowned  more 
Than  all  his  wars  and  spoils,  the  which  he  did 
of  yore." 

"Therewith  she  sweetly  smil'd ;"  and — "such 
power  have  pleasing  words !  such  is  the  might 
of  courteous  clemency  in  gentle  heart!" — the 
knights  ceased  their  strife.  Guyon  anew  be- 
sought the  damsel  to  let  him  depart ;  and  now 
he  found  her  "  no  less  glad  than  he  desirous 
was "  of  his  departure,  for  she  was  disquieted 
when  she  saw  him  "  a  foe  of  folly  and  immodest 
toy,"  caring  nothing  for  her  joy  and  vain  delight. 
She  transported  him  to  the  farther  strand,  and 
there  he  spied  Atin  standing  where  Cymochles 
had  left  him.  He  assailed  Guyon  with  bitter 
reviling,  "as  shepherd's  cur,  that  in  dark 
evening's  shade  hath  traced  out  some  salvage 
beastB's  tread; "  but  the  Knight,  "though  some- 
what moved  in  his  mighty  heart,  yet  with 
strong  reason  master'd  passion  frail,"  and 
passed  unheeding  on  his  way.  Atin  was  left 
standing  on  the  strand. 

Whilst  there  the  varlet  stood,  he  saw  from  far 
jCnTarmSd  knight  that  toward  him  fast  ran ; 
He  ran  on  foot,  as  if  in  luckless  war 
His  f6rlom°  steed  from  him  the  victor  wan : 
He  seemSd  breathless,  heartless,  faint,  and  wan ; 
And  all  his  armour  sprinkled  was  with  blood. 
And  soil'd  with  dirty  gore,  that  no  man  can    , ,' 
Discern  the  hue  thereof :  he  never  stood, 
But  bent  his  hasty  course  towird  the  Idle  Flood. 

3  Skirmishes;  ftom  French  "^scarmouche,"  Italian,  < 
"  soaramuccia."  *  Disgrace.  ^  Lost. 
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The  varlet  saw,  when  to  the  flood  he  came. 
How  without  stop  or  stay  he  fiercely  leapt, 
And  deep  himself  beducked  in  the  same, 
That  in  the  lake  his  lofty  crest  was  stept,! 
Not  of  his  Safety  seemSd  care  he  kept ; 
But  with  his  raging  arms  he  rudely  flash'd 
The  waves  about,  and  all  his  armour  swept) 
That  all  the  blood  and  filth  away  was  wash'd ; 
Yet  stiU  hef  beat  the  water,  and  the  billows 
dash'd. 

Drawing  near,  Atiu  recognised  Pyroohles,  and 
inquired  what  had  befallen.  "  I  burn,  I  burn, 
I  burn,"  he  Cried  aloud ;  "oh,  how  I  burn  with 
implac&ble  fire."  "  Nor  sea  of  liquor  Cold,  nor 
lake  of  mire  " — death  alone— could  quench  his 
inly  flaming  side.  Atin  urged  him  nqt  to  think 
of  laying  hands  on  himself;  but,  called  upon 
by  his  agonised  lord  to  help  his  last  hour,  Atin 
rushed  in  to  save  him.  He  did  not  know  the 
true  nature  of  that  sea,  whose  waves  were  so 
slow  and  sluggish,  "  engross'd  with  mud  which 
did  them  foul  agrise,"  that  they  bore  up  every 
weighty  thing,  and  let  nothing  sink  to  the 
bottom. 

ThUe  thus  they  struggled  in  that  idle  wave, 
And  strove  in  vain,  the  one  himself  to  drown. 
The  other  both  from  drowning  for  to  save, 
Lo !  to  that  shore  one  in  an  ancient  gown, 
Whose  hoary  locks  great  gravity  did  crown. 
Holding  in  hajid  a  goodly  arming  sword, 
By  fortune  came,  led  with  the  troublous  soun' : 
"Where  drenched  deep  he  found  in  that  dull  ford 
The  careful^  servant  striving  with  his  raging 
lord. 

Atin  called  to  Archimago  for  help — for  the 
new-comer  was  the  enchanter,  with  the  sword 
promised  to  Braggadocio ;  and  Pyroohles  was 
got  out,  still  exclaiming  against  "that  cursed 
man,  that  cruel  fiend  of  hell,"  Furor,  whose 
deadly  wounds  within  his  liver  swelled  till,  he 
Baid,  "now  I  ween  Jove's  dreaded  thunder 
light  does  scorch  not  half  so  sore,  nor  damned 
ghost  in  flaming  Fhlegethon  does  not  so  felly 
roast."  Archimago  knew  at  once  his  grief,  and 
disarmed  him,  to  search  his  secret  wounds ; 
then,  with  balms,  and  herbs,  and  mighty  spells, 
he  speedily  restored  Fyrochlos  to  health, 


CANTO  VII. 

Ghiyon  finds  Mammon  in  a  ddve^ 

Sunniiig  Ms  treasure  Jioar; 
Is  by  him  tem;pted,  amL  led  down 

To  see  Tiis  secret  store. 

As  pilot  well  expert  in  perilous  "wave, 

That  to  a  steadfast  star  his  course  hath  bent, 


1  Stewed.  s  Sorrowful. 

3  Dell,  hollow  place. 

4  Minded,  bedimmed. 

6  parknesB,  dread,  «  Firmly  flxeS. ' 

7  Experience.  s  Terror-striking  aspect. 
9  Disfigured.           i»  Inlaid  or  engraved  ornajnent. 

n  Eantastio  devices.  / 


When  foggy  mists  or  cloudy  tempests  have 
The  faithful  Kght  of  that  fair  lamp  y-blent,^ 
And  cover'd  heaven  with  hideous  dl^eariment ; ' 
Upon  his  card  and  compass  firms'  Ws  eye. 
The  masters  of  his  long  experiment,' 
And  to  them  does  the  steady  helm  apply, 
Bidding  his  winged  vessel  fairly  forward  fly  : 

So,  "having  lost  his  trusty  Guide,"  the 
Palmer,  did  Sir  Guyon  proceed  on  his  way, 
through  a  wide  wasteful  desert,  feeding  himself 
with  comfort  "of  his  own  virtues  and  praise- 
worthy deeds." 

At  last  he  came  unto  a  gloomy  glade, 

Cover'd  with  boughs  and  shrubs  from  heaven's 

Ught 
Where  as  he  sitting  found  in  secret  shade 
An  fincouth,  savage,  and  uncivil  wight, 
Of  grisly  hue  ^  and  foul  jll-favour'd  sight ; 
His  face  with  smoke  was  -tann'd,  and  eyes  were 

blear'd ; 
His  head  and  beard  with  soot  were  ill  bedignt ; ' 
His  coal-black  hands  did  seem  to  have  been 

sear'd 
In  smith's  fire-spitting  forge,  and  nails  like 

claws  appear'd. 

His  iron  coat,  all  overgrown  with  rust, 

Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold ; 

Whose  gUst'ning  gloss,  darken'd  with  filthy  dust,  . 

Well  yet  appeared  to  have  been  of  old 

A  work  of  rich  entail  i'  and  curious  mould. 

Woven  with  antics  "  and  wild  imagery : 

And  in  his  lap  a  mass  of  coin  he  told, 

And  turned  upside  down,  to  feed  his  eye 

And  covetous  desire  with  his  huge  treasuTi^. 

And  round  about  him  lay  on  ev'ry  side 
Great  heaps  of  gold  that  never  could  be  spent ; 
Of  which  some  were  rude  ore,  not  purified 
Of  Mulciber's  devouring  element ;  1^ 
Some  others  were  new  driven,  and  distent  ^ 
Into  great  ingots  and  to  wedges  square ; 
Some  in  round  plates  withouten  moniment :  i* 
But  most  were  stamp'd,  and  in  their  metal  bare 
The  antique  shapes  of   Kings  and  Kaisers'^ 
strange  and  rare. 

Soon  as  he  Guyon  saw,  in  great  affright 

And  haste  he  rose,  for  to  remove  aside 

Those  precious  lulls  from  stranger's   envious 


And  down  them  poured  through  a  hole  fuU 

wide 
Into  the  hollow  earth,  them  there  to  hide,: 
But  Guyon,  lightly  to  him  leaping,  sta^d 
Hia  hand  that  trembjed  as  one  terrified  ; 
And,  though  himself  were  at  the  sight  dismay'd. 
Yet  him  perforce  restrain'd,  and  to  him  doubt- 
ful said  $ 

"  What  art  thou,  Inau  (if  man  at  all  thou  art), 

12  By  fire;  Tuloan  had  the  name  bf  "Mulciber," 
because  he  softened  ("  mulcebat")  the  metal  in  which 
he  worked;  and  the  Latin  poets  Used  "Mulciber"  to 
s',e;'"Jy  fire.  w  Dlsteaaed  s  beaten  out 

n  Stamp,, inscription. 
1.0  -^""Pf""  '  GermaD,   "  Kaiser,"  from  th«  latin, 
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That  here  in  deaert  hast  thine  hahitanoe, 
And  these  rich  hilla  of  wealth  dost  hide  apart 
From  the  -world's  eyet  and  from  her  right 

usance  2" 
Thereat,  -with  staring  eyes  fixed  askance, 
In  great  disdain  he  answer'd ;  "  Hardy  Elf, 
That  darest  -view  my  direful  ooimtenance ! 
I  readi  thee  rash  and  heedless  of  ^hyaelf, 
To  trouble  my  still  seat  and  heaps  of  precious 

pelf. 

"  God  of  the  world  and  worldlings  I  me  call, 
Great  Mammon,  greatest  god  below  the  sky, 
That  of  my  plenty  pour  out  unto  all, 
And  unto  none  my  graces  do  env^ :  ^ 
Eiches,  renown,  and  principality, 
Honour,  estate,  and  all  this  worlde's  good. 
For  which  men  swink  '  and  sweat  incessantly. 
From  me  do  flow  into  an  ample  flood. 
And  in  the  hollow  earth  have  their  eternal 
brood." 

If  Guyou  would  deign  to  serve  him.  Mammon 
promised  to  place  all  these  mountains,  or  ten 
times  so  much,  at  his  command.  But  the 
Knight  replied  that  his  godhead's  vaunt  was 
vain  and  his  offers  were  idle ;  for  "regard  of 
worldly  muck  doth  foully  blend  and  low  abase 
the  high  heroic  sprite  ; "  and  his  delight  was  all 
in  "fair  shields,  gay  steeds,  bright  arms,"  the 
riches  fit  for  an  adventurous  knight.  Mammon 
told  the  "vainglorious  Elf"  that  money  could 
,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  provide  shields, 
steeds,  and  arms,  and  multiply  crowns  and 
kingdoms  to  him;  for,  he  cried,  "Do  I  not 
kings  create,  and  throw  the  crown  sometimes 
to  him  that  low  in  dust  doth  lie,  and  him 
that  reign'd  into  his  room  thrust  down  ?  " 

"All  otherwise,''  said  he,  "  I  riches  read,* 
And  deem  them  root  of  all  disquietness ; 
First  got  with  guile,  and  then  preserv'd  with 

dread, 
And  after  spent  with  pride  and  lavishness, 
Leaving  behind  them  grief  and  heaviness : 
Infinite  mischiefs  of  them  do  arise ; 
Strife  and  debate,  bloodshed  and  bitterness. 
Outrageous  wrong  and  hellish  covetise ; 
That  noble  heart  as  great  dishonour  doth  despise. 

' '  Nor  thine  be  kingdoms,  nor  the  sceptres  thine ; 
But  realms  and  rulers  thou  dost  both  confound. 
And  loyal  truth  to  treason  dost  iucUne  : 
Witness  the  guiltless  blood  pour'd  oft  on  ground ; 
The  crowned  often  slain ;  the  slayer  crown'd; 
The  sacred  diadem  in  pieces  rent. 
And  purple  robe  gorgd  *  with  many  a  wound ; 
Castles    Buipris'd;    great    cities  saok'^   and 

brent : * 
So  maVst  thou  kings,  and  gainest  wrongful 

government ! 


1  Judge,  hold, 

2  Begrudge.  8  Toil 

*  Begard.  ^  Pierced. 

6  Bomth, 

7  Hoat.  The  "Adrian  gulf"  is  the  "Mare  Adtia- 
num,"  or,  poetically,  *'Adria"Mihe  Adriatic  Sea, 
mentioned  by  Horace  as  a  type  of  flcklencBa  in  lore  or 
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"  Long  were  to  tell  the  troublous  storms  that 

toss 
The  private  state,  and  make  the  life  unsweet : 
Who  swelling  sails  in  Caspian  sea  doth  cross. 
And  in  frail  wood  on  Adrian  gulf  doth  fleet,' 
Doth  not,  I  ween,  so  many  evils  meet." 
Then  Mammon  waxing  wroth;    "And  why 
then,"  said. 
Are  mortal  men  so  fond  ^  and  undisoreet, 
So  evil  thing  to  seek  unto  their  aid ; 
And,  having  not,  complain :  and,  having  it,  up- 
braid?" 

Indeed,"  quoth  he,  "  through  foul  intemper- 
ance 
Frail  men  are  oft  captiv'd  to  covetise : 
But  would  they  think  with  how  small  ^llow&nce 
Untroubled  nature  doth  herself  su£Sce, 
Such  superfluities  they  would  despise. 
Which  with  sad  cares  impeach  '  our  native  joysi 
At  the  well-head  the  purest  streams  arise ; 
But  mucky  filth  ^o  his  branching  arms  annoys, 
And  with  uncomely  weeds   the  gentle  wave 
11 


"  The  Antique  world,  in  his  first  flow'ring  youth. 
Found  no  defect  in  his  Creator's  grace ; 
But  with  glad  thanks,  and  unreproved'^  truth, 
The  gifts  of  sov'reign  bounty  did  embrace  : 
Like  angels'  life  was  then  men's  happy  case : 
But  later  ages'  pride,  like  corn-fed  steed, 
Abus'd  her  plenty  and  f  at-swoU'n  increase 
To  all  licentious  lust,  and  gan  exceed 
The  measure  of  her  mean^^  and  natural  first  need. 

"  Then  gan  a  cursed  hand  the  quiet  womb 
Of  his  great  grandmother  with  steel  to  wound. 
And  the  hid  treasures  in  her  sacred  tomb 
With  sacrilege  to  dig :  therein  he  found 
Fountains  of  gold  and  silver  to  abound. 
Of  which  the  matter  of  his  huge  desire 
And  pompous  pride  eftsoons  he  did  compound ; 
Then  Avarice  gan  through  his  veins  inspire 
His  greedy  flameS,  and  kindled  life-devouring 
fire." 

"  Son,''  said  he  then,  "  let  be  thy  bitter  scorn, 
And  leave  the  rudeness  of  that  antique  age 
To  them  that  liVd  therein  in  state  forlorn. 
Thou,  that  dost  live  in  late*  times,  must  wage  " 
Thy  works  for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold  engage. 
If  then  thee  list  my  offer'd  grace  to  use. 
Take  what  thou  please  of  aU  this  surplusage ; 
If  thee  Ust  aot,  leave  have  thou  to  refuse  : 
But  thing  refused  do  not  afterward  accuse." 

Guyon  would  receive  nothing  offered  till  he 
knew  how  it  had  been  got — for  he  could  not  tell 
that  Mammon  had  not  won  his  treasures  by 
force,  or  blood,  or  guile.  Mammon  answered 
that  never  yet  had  eye  viewed,  nor  tongue  told, 
nor  hand  handled  them ;  but  safe  he  had  them 

in  fortune."  Odes,  i.  33, 15 ;  iil.  9,  23.    Spenser  most 
have  thought  of  these  and  similar  passages  when 
penning  the  lines  in  the  text. 
8  Boolish,  °  Impede,  destroy. 

10  The  filth  of  vile  dross  or  pelf. 

11  Clogs,  encumbers.      n  Unreproaohed,  blameless, 
w  Moderate.  "  Kedge. 
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"  kept  in  secret  mew  j "  and  he  led  the  incredu- 
lous Knight  through  the  thick  covert,  to  a  dark- 
some way,  deep  descending  through  the  hollow 
ground,  "that  was  with  dread  and  horror  oom- 
passSd  around." 

At  length  they  came  into  a  larger  space, 
That  stretch'd  itself  into  an  ample  plain ; 
Through  which  a  beaten  broad  highway  did 

trace,^ 
That  straight  did  lead  to  Pluto's  grisly  reign  : 
By  that  wayside  there  sat  infernal  Pain, 
And  fast  beside  him  sat  tumultuous  Strife ; 
The  one  in  hand  an  iron  whip  did  strain, 
The  other  brandished  a  bloody  knife ; 
And  both  did  gnash  their  teeth,  and  both  did 

threaten  life. 

On  th'  other  side  in  one  cons8rt  ^  there  sate 
Cruel  Eevenge,  and  rancorous  Despite, 
Disloyal  Treason,  and  heart-burning  Hate ; 
But  gnawing  Jealousy,  out  of  their  sight 
Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bite ; 
And  trembling  Fear  still  to  and  fro  did  ily. 
And  found  no  place  where  safe  he  shroud  him 

might : 
Lamenting  Sorrow  did  in  darkness  lie ; 
AndShamehis  ugly  facedidhidefrom  living  eye . 
And  over  them  sad  Horror,  with  grim  hue. 
Did  alway  soarj  beating  his  iron  wings ; 
And  after  him  owls  and  night-ravens  flew, 
The  hateful  messengers  of  heavy  things. 
Of  death  and  dolour  telling  sad  tidings ; 
While  sad  Celeno,'  sitting  on  a  clift,* 
A  song  of  bale  °  and  bitter  sorrow  sings. 
That  heart  of  flint  asunder  could  have  rift ; 
Which  having  ended,  after  him  she  flieth  swift. 

All  these  before  the  gates  of  Pluto  lay ; 
By  whom  they  passing  spake  unto  them  naught. 
But  th'  Elfin  Knight  with  wonder  all  the  way 
Did  feed  his  eyes,  and  fill'd  his  inner  thought. 
At  last  him  to  a  little  door  he  brought, 
That  to  the  gate  of  hell,  which  gaped  wide. 
Was  next  adjoining,  nor  them  parted  aught : 
Betwixt  them  both  was  but  a  little  stride. 
That  did  the  House  of  Riches  from  hell-mouth 

divide. 
Before  the  door  sat  self-consuming  Care, 
Dsy  and  night  keeping  wary  watch  and  ward. 
For  fear  lest  Force  or  Fraud  should  unaware 
Break  in,  and  spoil  the  treasure  there  in  guard : 
Nor  would  he  suffer  Sleep  once  thitherward 
Approach,  although  his  drowsy  den  were  next : 
For  next  to  Death  is  Sleep  to  be  compar'd ; 
Therefore  his  house  is  unto  his  annext : 
Here  Sleep,  there  Riches,  and  Hell-gate  them 

both  betwixt. 

So  soon  as  Mammon  there  arriv'd,  the  door 
To  him  did  open  and  afforded  way : 
Him  follow'd  eke  Sir  Guyon  evermore, 

1  Pass,  traverse. 

s  AU  together,  in  one  group. 

s  Celieno,  one  of  tbe  Harpies. 

4  Cliff.  6  Calamity, 

6  Stride.  7  Make. 

s  Bents  or  projecting  points  of  the  rock. 

»  Crevice, 


Nor  darkness  him  nor  danger  might  dismay. 
Soon  as  he  enter'd  was,  the  door  straightway 
Did  shut,  and  from  behind  it  forth  there  leapt 
An  ugly  fiend,  more  foul  than  dismal  day  ; 
The  which  with  monstrous  stalk  *  behind  him 

stept. 
And  ever  as  he  went  due  watch  upon  him  kept. 

Well  hoped  he  ere  long  that  hardy  guest, — 
If  ever  covetous  hand,  or  lustful  eye 
Or  lips,  he  laid  on  thing  that  lik'd  him  best. 
Or  ever  sleep  his  eye-strings  did  untie, — 
Should  be  his  prey :  and  therefore  still  on  high 
He  over  him  did  hold  his  cruel  claws, 
Threat'ning  with  greedy  gripe  to  do  '  him  die, 
And  rend  in  pieces  with  his  ravenous  paws, 
If  ever  he  transgress'd  the  fatal  Stygian.laws. 

That  House's  form  within  was  rude  and  strong, 
Like  a  huge  cave  hewn  out  of  rocky  clift. 
From  whose  rough  vault  the  ragged  breaches  " 

hung 
Emboss'd  with  massy  gold  of  glorious  gift. 
And  with' rich  metal  loaded  every  rift,' 
That  heavy  ruin  they  did  seem  to  threat ; 
And  over  them  Arachne  i"  high  did  lift 
Her  cunning  web,  and  spread  her  subtile  net. 
Enwrapped  in  foul  smoke  and  clouds  more  black 

than  jet. 

Both  roof,  and  floor,  and  walls,  were  all  of  gold. 
But  overgrown  with  dust  and  old  decay. 
And  hid  in  darkness,  that  none  could  behold 
The  hue  thereof :  for  view  of  cheerful  day 
Did  never  in  that  House  itself  display, 
But  a  faint  shadow  of  uncertain  light ; 
Such  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  does  fade  away ; 
Or  as  the  moon,  clothSd  with  cloudy  night. 
Does  shew  to  him  that  walks  in  fear  and  sad 
affright. 

In  all  that  room  was  nothing  to  be  seen 

But  huge  great  iron  chests,  and  coffers  strong, 

All  barr'd  with  double  bands,  that  none  could 

ween  ^^ 
Them  to  enforce  by  violence  or  wrong ; 
On  ev'ry  side  they  placed  were  along. 
But  all  the  ground  with  skulls  was  scattered. 
And  dead  men's  bones,  which  round  about  were 

flung ; 
Whose  lives,  it  seemed,  whilom  there  were  shed. 
And  their  vile  carcases  now  left  unburied. 

They  forward  pass ;  nor  Guyon  yet  spoke  wcffd. 
Till  that  they  came  unto  an  iron  door. 
Which  to  them  open'd  of  his  own  accord, 
And  show'd  of  riches  such  exceeding  store 
As  eye  of  man  did  never  see  before. 
Nor  ever  could  within  one  place  be  found. 
Though  all  the  wealth  which  is,  or  was  of  yore. 
Could  gather'd  be  through  aU  the  world  around. 
And  that  above  were  added  to  that  under  ground; 

10  Arachne  was  a  tydian  maiden,  who  excelled  ia 
weaving,  and  so  enraged  Minerva  by  the  superior 
excellence  of  her  work  in  a  trial  of  skill,  that  the  god- 
dess rent  the  web  in  pieces.  Arachne,  in  despair, 
hanged  herself;  and  she  was  changed  into  a  spider— 
the  rope  into  the  spider's  thread. 

H  Think, 
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The  charge  thereof  unto  a  covetous  sprite 
Commanded  was,  who  thereby'didattend, 
And  warily  awaited  day  and  night, 
From  other  covetous  fiends  it  to  defend, 
Who  it  to  rob  and  ransack  did  intend.^ 
Then  Mammon,  turning  to  that  warrior,  said ; 
"Lo,  here  the  worlde's  bliss  !  lo,  here  the  end, 
To  which  all  men  do  aimj  rich  to  be  made ! 
Such  grace  now  to  be  happy  is  before  thee  laid." 

"  Certes,''  said  he,  "  I  n'  iU  2  thine  offer'd  grace, 
Nor  to  be  made  so  happy  do  intend !  .' 

Another  bliss  before  mine  eyes  I  place. 
Another  happiness,  another  end. 
To  them  that  list  these  base  regards  ^  I  lend :  I 
But  I  in  arms,  and  in  achievements  brave. 
Do  rather  choose  my  flitting  hours  to  spend, 
And  to  be  lord  of  those  that  riches  have. 
Than  them  to  have  myself,  and  be  their  servile 
slave." 

Thereat  the  Fiend  his  gnashing  teeth  did  grate, 
And  grieVd  so  long  to  lack  his  greedy  prey ;  * 
For  well  he  weened  that  so  glorious  bait 
Would  tempt  his  guest  to  take  thereof  assay  : ' 
Had  he  so  done,  he  had  him  snatch'd  away 
More  light  than  culver  ^  in  the  falcon's  fist : 
Eternal  God  thee  save  from  such  decay ! ' 
But  when  as  Mammon  saw  his  purpose  miss'd, 
TTiTti  to  entrap  un wares  another  way  he  wist.^ 

Thence  forward  he  him  led,  and  shortly  brought 
Unto  another  room,  whose  door  forthright 
To  him  did  open  as  it  had  been  taught : 
Therein  a  hundred  ranges  ^  weren  pight,!" 
A  hundred  furnaces  all  burning  bright ; 
By  every  furnace  many  fiends  did  bide, 
Deformed  creatures,  horrible  in  sight ; 
And  ev'ry  fiend  his  busy  pains  applied 
To  melt  the  golden  metal,  ready  to  be  tried. 

One  with  great  bellows  gather'd  filling  air. 
And  with  forc'd  wind  the  fuel  did  inflame ; 
Another  did  the  dying  brands  repair 
With  iron  tongs,  and  sprinkled  oft  the  same 
With  liquid  waves,  fierce  Vulcan's"  rage  to 

tame, 

Who,  mast'ring  them,  renew'd  his  former  heat : 
Some  scumm'd  the  dross  that  from  the  metal 

came; 
Some  stirr'd  the  molten  ore  with  ladles  great 
And  ev'ry  one  did  swink,^  and  ev'ry  one  did 

sweat. 

But,  when  an  earthly  wight  they  present  saw, 

Glist'ning  in  arms  and  battailous  array, 

From  their  hot  work  they  did  themselves  with- 

.       draw 
To  wonder.at  the  sight ;  for,  till  that  day, 
They  never  creature  saw  that  came  that  way  : 
Their  staring  eyes,  sparkling  with  fervent  fire, 

1  Strive,  design.  ^  Will  not  (have). 

8  Objects  of  regard. 

4  The  prey  for  which  he  was  greedy.  »  Trial. 

6  Pigeon ;  from  Anglo-Saxon,  "oulfre,"      '  Buln. 
8  Contrived,  (thought  he)  knew.        9  Grates. 

10  Placed. 

11  The  name  of  the  god  is  here  used  to  signify  his 
especial  element,  fire. 


And  ugly  shapes,  did  nigh  the  man  dismay. 
That,  were  it  not  for  shame,  he  would  retire ; 
Tai  that  him  thus  bespake  their  sov'reign  lord 
and  sire : 

'  Behold,  thou  Faery's  son,  with  mortal  eye. 
That  living  eye  before  did  never  see ! 
The  thing  that  thou  didst  crave  so  earnestly, 
Xo  weet^'  whence  all  the  wealth  late  show'd  by  me 
Proceeded,  lo !  now  is  reveal'd  to  thee. 
Here  is  the  fountain  of  the  worlde's  good ! 
Now  therefore,  if  thou  wilt  enriched  be. 
Advise"  thee  weE,  and  change  thy  wilful  mood ; 
Lest  thou  perhaps  hereafter  wish,  and  be  with- 
stood." I 

Guyon  again  refused  the  Money-god's  offers ; 
but  Mammon,  though  much  displeased,  resolved 
to  tempt  him  yet  further. 

He  brought  him,  through  a  darksome  narrow 

strait, 
To  a  broad  gate  all  built  of  beaten  gold  : 
The  gate  was  open  ;  but  therein  did  wait 
A  sturdy  villain,  striding  stiff  and  bold, 
Ji.%  if  the  Highest  God  defy  he  wo'ld : 
In  his  right  hand  an  iron  club  he  held. 
But  he  himself  was  all  of  golden  mould,. 
Yet  hadbothlife  and  sense,  and  weE  could  weld  1' 
That  cursSd  weapon,  when  his  cruel  foes  he 

queU'd. 

Disdain  he  called  was,  arid  did  disdain 

To  be  so  oall'd,  and  whoso  did  him  call : 

Stern  was  his  look,  and  ^ull  of  stomach  is  vain ; 

His  portance ''  terrible,  and  stature  tall. 

Far  passing  th'  height  of  men  terrestrial ; 

Like  a  huge  giant  of  the  Titans'  race ; 

That  made  him  scorn  all  creatures  great  and 

small. 
And  with  his  pride  all  others'  pow'r  deface : 
More  fit  amongst  black  fiends  than  men  to  have 

his  place. 

Soon  as  those  glitt'ring  arms  he  did  espy. 
That  with  their  brightness  made  that  darkness 

light. 
His  harmful  club  he  gan  to  hurtle  i'  high. 
And  threaten  battle  to  the  Faery  Knight ; 
Who  likewise  gan  himself  to  battle  dight,i' 
Till  Mammon  did  his  hasty  hand  withhold, 
And  counsell'd  him  abstain  from  perilous,  fight ; 
For  nothing  might  abash  the  villain  bold, 
Normortalsteelempiercehismiscreatedmould.^ 

So  having  him  with  reason  pacified. 

And  that  fierce  carl'^^  commanding  to  forbear, 

He  brought  him  in.  The  room  was  large  and  widfi. 

As  it  some  guild ''^  or  solemn  temple  were  ; 

Many  great  golden  pillars  did  upbear 

The  massy  roof,  and  riches  huge  sustain } 

And  ev'ry  pillar  decked  was  full  dear  ^3 

12  Labour  hard. 

13  Know. 
15  Wield. 
17  Oatriage,  port. 
19  Prepare. 

21  Churl,  rude  fellow. 

22  Hall  in  which  a  guild  met. 

23  Richly. 


14- Consider. 

16  Haughtiness,  violence. 

IS  Shake,  whirL 

20  Form,  body. 
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With  croTCns,  and  diadems,  and  titles  vain, 
■Which  mortal  princes  wore  while  they  on  earth 
did  reign. 

A  rout  of  people  there  assembled  were, 
Of  every  sort  and  nation  under  sky, 
Which  with  great  uproar  pressed  to  draw  near 
To  th'  upper  part,  where  was  advanced  high 
A  stately  siege  ^  of  sov'reign  majesty ; 
And  thereon  sat  a  woman,  gorgeous  gay. 
And  richly  clad  in  robes  of  royalty. 
That  never  earthly  prince  in  such  array 
His  glory  did  enhance,  and  pompous  pride  dis- 
play. 

Her  face  right  wondrous  fair  did  seem  to  be, 
That  her  broad  beauty's  beam  great  brightness 

threw 
Through  the  dim  shade,  that  all  men  might  it 

see; 
Yet  was  not  that  same  her  own  native  hue. 
But  wrought  by  art  and  counterfeited  shew, 
Thereby  more  lovers  unto  her  to  call ; 
Nathless  most  heav'nly  fair  in  deed  and  view 
She  by  creation  was,  till  she  did  fall ; 
Thenceforth  she  sought  for  helps  to  cloak  her 

crime  withal. 

There  as  in  glist'ring  glory  she  did  sit. 
She  held  a  great  gold  chain  y-linked  well. 
Whose  upper  end  to  highest  heav'n  was  knit, 
And  lower  part  did  reach  to  lowest  hell ; 
And  all  that  press  did  round  about  her  swell 
To  catohen  hold  of  that  long  chain,  therety 
To  climb  aloft,  and  others  to  excel : 
That  was  Ambition,  rash  desire  to  sty,^ 
And  eVry  link  thereof  a  step  of  dignity. 

Some  thought  to  raise  themselves  to  high  degree 
By  riches  and  unrighteous  reward ; 
Some  by  close  should'ring ;  some  by  flattery ; 
Others  through  friends ;  others  for  base  regard ; 
And  all,  by  wrong  ways,  for  themselves  pre- 

par'd : ' 
Those  that  were  up  themselves,  kept  others  low ; 
Those  that  were  low  themselves,  held  others 

hard,  ,^ 

Nor  sufEer'd  them  to  rise  or  greater  grow ; 
But  ev'ry  one  did  strive  his  fellow  down  to 

throw. 

Guyon  inquiring  who  the  Lady  was,  Mammon 
answered  that  she  was  his  daughter,  from  whom 
alone  honour,  dignity,  and  aU  worldly,  bliss, 
were  derived. 

^  "  And  fair  PhUotimg  *  she  rightly  hight. 
The  fairest  wight  that  wonneth^  under  sky, 

1  Seat;,placedontheclais,orelevktedporUonofthe 
hall  at  the  upper  end,  where  the  lord  and  the  honoured 
guests  sat.  2  Soar,  mount. 

3  Consulted  their  own  interest  alone. 

4  Iiove  of  honour  or  distinction ;  Q-reek,  0tXoTi/4ia, 
ambition ;  from  ^i\ea,  I  love,  and  Tl/iii,  honour. 

5  Dwelleth.  6  Desire. 
7  Making  an  effort  to  conceal  it, 

6  Declared,  described. 

s  Colocynth,  or  bitter  apple. 
10  Deadly  nightshade.  11  Savin. 

12  Hemlock. 


But  that  this  darksome  nether  world  her  ligl).t 
Doth  dim  with  horror  and  deformity, 
Worthy  of  heav'n  and  high  felicity. 
From  whence  the  gods  have  her  for  envy  thrust : 
But,  since  thou  hast  found  favour  in  mine  eye, 
Thy  spouse  I  will  her  make,  if  that  thou  lust ; » 
That  she  may  thee  advance  for  works  and  merits 
just." 

The  Knight,  with  greatthanks  ("Grameroy"), 
declined  the  offered  aUiance,  on  the  ground  of  ' 
inequality  of  condition,  and  a  prior  vow  to  ano- 
ther la^y :  "to  change  love  causeless  is  reproach 
to  wailiie  knight." 

Mammon  emmoved  was  with  inward  wrath ; 
Yet,   forcing  it  to  feign,'  hint  forth  thence 

led 
Through  grisly  shadows,  by  a  beaten  path. 
Into  a  garden- goodly  garnished 
With  herbs  and  fruits,  whose  kinds  might  not 

be  read :  ^ 
Not  such  as  earth  out  of  her  fruitful  womb 
Throws  forth  to  men,  sweet  and  well  savoured. 
But  direful  deadly  black,  both  leaf  and  bloom, 
Fit  to  adorn  the  dead  and  deck  the  dreary 

tomb. 

There  mournful  cypress  grew  in  greatest  store  ; 
And  trees  of  bitter  gall ;  and  ebon  sad ; 
Dead  sleeping  poppy ;  and  black  hellebore ; 
Cold  coloquintida  ;  ^  and  tetra  i'  mad ; 
Mortal  samnitis  ;  n  ajid  cicuta  i^  bad. 
With  which  th'  unjust  Athenians  made  to  die 
Wise  Socrates,  who,  thereof  quaffing  glad, 
Pour'd  out  his  life  and  last  philosophy 
To  the  fair  Critias,  his  dearest  belam^ !  i* 

The  Garden  of  Proserpina  this  hight : 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  silver  seat. 
With  a  thick  arbour  goodly  overdight,!^ 
In  which  she  often  us'd  from  open  heat 
Herself  to  shroud,  and  pleasures  to  entreat :  i^ 
Next  thereunto  did  grow  a  goodly  tree. 
With  branches  broad  dispread  and  body  great. 
Clothed  with  leaves,  that  none  the  wood  might 

see. 
And  loaden  all  with  fruit  as  thick  as  it  might 

be. 

Their  fruit  were  golden  apples  glist'ring  bright, 
That  goodly  was  their  gloiy  to  behold; 
On  earth  like  never  grew,  nor  living  wight 
Like  ever  saw,  but  they  from  hence  were  sold ;    i| 
For  those,  which  Hercules  with  conquest  bold   -ij 
Got  from  great  Atlas'  daughters,!^  hence  began,,'^ 
And  planted  there  did  bring  forth  fruit  of  gold  j'  | 

13  rriend— French  "bel  ami."  The  poet  refers  to  the 
dying  discourse,  reported  in  the  "  Phasdo  "  of  Plato, 
in  which  Socrates,  reaching  the  noblest  flight  of  Greek 
phUosophy,  argued  for  the  immortaUty  of,  the  soul 
The  friend  to  whom  Socrates  "poured  out  his  last 
philosophy,"  however,  was  not  Critias,  but  Orito. 

1*  Overspread.  16  Court,  enjoy. 

16  Spenser  accepts  the  mythology  which  makes  the 
Hesperidfis  the  'daughters  of  Atlas  (called  Hesperides 
from  the  name  of  their  mother,  Hesperis),  and  not  of 
Hesperus.  The  maidens,  aided  by  the  unsleeping 
dragon,  marded  the  golden  apples  which  the  Goddess 
Earth  (Ge)  gave  to  Juno  on  her  wedding-day.. 


CANTO  VII.] 


And  those,  with  which  th'  Euhcean  young  man  i 

wan 
Swift  Atalanta,  when  through  craft  he  her  ont- 

ran. 

Here  also  sprang  that  goodly  golden  frnit, 
With  which  AoontinB  got  his  lover  true, 
Whom  he  had  long  time  sought  with  fruitless 
suit;  2 

Here  eke  that  famous  golden  apple  grew, 
The  which  amongst  the  gods  false  At^  threw ; 
For  which  th'  Idsean  tadies  disagreed, 
Till  partial  Paris  deem'ds  it  Venus'  due. 
And  had  of  her  fair  Helen  for  his  meed. 
That  many  noble  Greeks  and  Trojans  made  to 
bleed. 

_  The  warlike  EU  much  wonder'd  at  this  tree. 
So  fair  and  great,  that  shadow'd  all  the  ground ; 
And  his  broad  branches,  laden  with  rich  fee,* 
Did  stretch  themselves  without   the   utmost 

bound 
Of  this  great  garden,  compass'd  with  a  mound  : 
Which  overhanging,  they  themselves  did  steep 
In  a  black  flood,  which  flow'd;  about  it  round ; 
That  is  the  river  of  Cocytus  deep,.      ' 
In  which  full  many  souls  do  endless  wail  and 

weep. 

Which  to  behold  he  olomb  up  to  the  bank. 
And,  looking  down,  saw  many  damnSd  wights 
In  those  sad  waves,  which  direful  deadly  stank. 
Plunged  continually  oi^  cruel  sprites. 
That   with   their   piteous    cries,    and   yelling 

shrights,^ 
They  made  the  farther  shore  resouuden  wide 
Amongst  the  rest  of  those  same  rueful  sights. 
One  cursed  creature  he  by  chance  espied, 
That  drenched'  lay  full  deep  under  the  garden 

side. 

Deep  was  he  drenched  to  the  utmost  chin, 
Tet  gaped  still  as  coveting  to  drink 
Of  the  cold  liquor  which  he  waded  in  ; 
And,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  did  often  think 
To  reach  the  fruit  which  grew  upon  the  brink ; 
But  both  the  fruit  from  hand,  and  flood  from 

mouth. 
Did  fly  aback,  and  made  him  vainly  swink ;  ^ 
The  while  he  starv'd  with  hlunger,  and  with 

drouth B 
He  daily  died,  yet  never  throughly  dien  couth.i" 
The  Enight,  Tiim  seeing  labour  so  in  vain, 
Ask'd  who  he  was,  and  what  he  meant  thereby? 
Who,  groaning  deep,  thus  answer'd  him  again ; 
"  Most  oursSd  of  all  creatures  under  sky, 
Iio,  Tantalus,'  I  here  tormented  Ue  ! 
Of  whom  high  Jove  wont  whilom  feasted  be ; 
Lo,  here  I  now  for  want  of  food  do  die ! 
But,  if  that  thou  be  such  as  I  thee  aee,^^ 
Of  grace  I  pray  thee  give  to  eat  and  drink  to  me ! " 

1  Eippomenes,  the  Boeotian  (not  Huboean)  youth 
who,  dropping  along  the  lace-conise  (he  three'golden 
apples  with  which  Tenus  had  famished  him,  out- 
stripped Atalanta  in  the  race,  £he  prize  of  which  was 
her  hand  in  marriage — the  penalty^ot  failure,  death  by 
herhaind. 

2  Acontins,  having  gone  to  Deles  to  the  festival  of 
Diana,  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Gydippe,  and 
threw  into  her  bosom  an  apple  on  which  he  had  written 
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' '  Nay,  nay,  thou  greedy  Tantalus, "  the  Knight 
replied,  and  bade  him  abide  his  fate,  for  an  ex- 
ample to  make  those  temperate  who  live  in  high 
degree.  Tantalus  broke  out  into  revilings  and 
blasphemy  against  Jove  and  heiven ;  while 
Guyon  looked  beyond,  and  saw  another  wretch, 
whose  carcase  was  beneath  the  flood,  but  whose 
filthy  hands,  lifted  up  on  high,  seemed  to  wash 
themselves  eternally,  yet  ever  seemed  fouler  for 
the  lost  labour.  Asked  who  he  was,  he  answered, 
"  I  Pilate  am,  the  falsest  judge,  alas,  and  most 
unjust ! "  who  washed  his  hands  in  purity  the 
while  his  soul  was  soiled  with  foul  iniquity. 
An  infinite  number  more  the  Knight  saw  also 
tormented  there ;  but  Mammon  would  not  let 
him  stay,  roughly  asking  the  "fearful  fool" 
why  he  did  not  take  of  the  golden  fruit,  and 
rest  him  on  the  silver  stool,.  All  this  he  did  to 
make  the  Knight  fall,  "in  frail  intemperance, 
through  sinful  bait,"  and  render  him  a  prey  to 
the  dreadful  fiend  waiting  behind ;  but  Guyon 
was  proof  against  all  temptation. 

And  now  he  has  so  long  remained  there. 
That  vital  pow'rs  gan  wax  both  weak  and  wan 
For  want  of  food  and  sleep,  which  two  upbear. 
Like  mighty  pillars,  this  frail  life  of  man. 
That  none  without  the  same  enduren  can : 
For  now  three  days  of  men  were  full  outwrought 
Since  he  this  haidy  enterprise  began  : 
Forthy"  great  Mammon  fairly  he  bespught 
Into  the  world  to  guide  him  back,  as  he  him 
brought. 

The  god,  though  loth,  yet  was  constradn'd  t'  obey; 
For  longer  time  than  that  no  living  wight 
Below  the  earth  might  suffler'd  be  to  stay : 
So  back  again  hitn  brought  to  living  light. 
But  aU  so  soon  as  his  enfeebled  sprite 
Gan  suck  this  vital  air  into  his  breast. 
As  overcome  with  too  exceeding  might, 
The  life  did  flit  away  out  of  her  nest. 
And  all  his  senses  were  with  deadly  fit  opprest. 


CANTO  vni. 

Sirt  6^(m,  IcUd  in  swoon,  is  by 

Aeratei  sons  desipoiVd; 
Whom  ArSmr  soon  juxth  resaiwdj 

AnA  Paynt/m  TrretTvrmfoA'di 

Aim  is  there  care  in  heaVn  ?   And  is  there  love 
In  heaVnly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move? 
There  is :  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 
Of  men  than  beasts :  butO!  th' exceeding  grac6 
Of  Highest  God  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 

a  vow  that  she  would  wed  him.  The  maiden  pronounced 
the  lines,  in  the  presence  of  the  goddess,  and  was  there- 
fore bound  to  wed  her  humble  lover. 
3  Decreed,  adjudged.  4  Property,  wealth. 

6  By.  6  Shrieis. 

7  Drowned,  immersed.  8  Labour  in  vain. 

B  Thirst.         10  Oould  never  thoroughly,  really,  die. 
11  As  I  judge  thee  by  thine  appearance. 
13  Therefore. 
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And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 

That  blessed  Angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 

To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe  ! 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  ns  that  succour  want ! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant. 
Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant ! 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadronstound  about  us  plant; 
And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward : 
O  why  should  HeaVnly  God  to  men  have  such 
regard ! 

While  Guyon  abode  in  Mammon's  House,  the 
Palmer  had  found  passage  across  the  Lake ;  and 
he  drew  near  the  place  where  the  Knight  lay 
aswoon.  'Then  he  heard  a  voice  that  calTed 
long  and  clear,  '"Come  hither,  come  hither, 
oh !  come  hastily,'  that  all  the  fields  resounded 
with  the  rueful  cry."  Following  the  voice,  the 
Palmer  came  to  the  shady  dell  **  where  Mammon, 
erst  did  sun  his  treasury;"  and  there,  to  his 
dismay,  he  found  the  good  Guyon  "  slumbering 
fast  in  senseless  dream." 

Beside  his  head  there  sat  a  fair  young  man, 
Of  wondrous  beauty  and  of  freshest  years, 
"Whose  tender  bud  to  blossom  new  began, 
And  flourish  fair  above  his  equal  peers : 
His  snowy  front,  curled  with  golden  hairs. 
Like  Phoebus'  face  adom'd  with  sunny  raya, 
Divinely  shone  ;  and  two  sharp  winged  shears,^ 
Decked  with  diverse  plumes,  like  painted  jay's, 
"Were  fixed  at  his  back,  ^o  cut  his  airy  ways. 

Like  as  Cupldo  on  Idsean  hill,2 
"When,  having  laid  his  cruel  bow  away. 
And  mortal  arrows,  wherewith  he  doth  fill 
The  world  with  murderous  spoils  and  bloody 

prey, 
With  his  fair  mother  he  him  dights  *  to  play. 
And  with  his  goodly  sisters,  Graces  three ; 
The  goddess,  pleased  with  his  wanton  play, 
Suffers  herself  through  sleep  beguil'd  to  be. 
The  while  the  other  ladies  mind  their  merry 

glee. 

The  Palmer  was  speechless  through  fear  and 
wonder,  tUl  the  cldld  called  him  to  behold  this 
heavy  sight— "  but  dread  of  death  and  dolour  do 
away,"  for  life  should 'erelong  to  her  home  re- 
turn. The  Angel  commended  to  the  old  man 
the  charge  of  the  Knight's  dear  safety,  which 
God  hitd  allotted  to  him ;  with  a  warning  to 
succour  and  defend  him,  for  evil  was  at  hand 
him  to  offend;  "so  having  said^  eftsoons  he 
gan  display  his  painted  nimble  wings,  and 
vanish'd  quite  away  "—leaving  the  astonished 
Palmer  gazing  after  him,  "  as  fowl  esca;ped  by 
flight."  Turning  to  his  charge,  he  found  life 
not  yet  quite  dislodged,  and,  much  rejoicing, 
began  to  cover  it  tenderly,  "as  chicken  newly 
hatched."     But  now  he  spied  "two  Paynim 

1  Wings,  with  which  he  shears  or  cleaves  the  air. 

2  Mount  Ida,  in  ancient  mythology  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  several  trinmiiihs  of  Love— such  as  the  rape 
of  Ganymede,  and  the  judgment  of  Paris.    Spenser 


Knights  all  arm'd  as  bright  as  sky,"  with  an 
aged  sire  beside,  and  far  before  alight-foot  page, 
"  that  breathed  strife  and  troublous  enmity." 
They  were  Pyrochles  and  Cymochl^s,  whom 
Arohimago,  meeting  on  the  Idle  Strand,  had 
informed  that  their  conqueror  was  Guyon  bold. 
The  sons  of  Aerates,  provoked  by  false  Archi- 
mago  and  strifeful  Atin,  now  sought  revenge ; 
tod  Pyrochles,  with  insulting  words,  called 
upon  the  Palmer  to  abandon  soon  the  oaitifE 
spoil  of  that  false  Knight's  outcast  carcase : 
"Lo!  where  he  now  inglorious  doth  lie,  to 
prove  he  lived  ill,  that  did  thus  foully  die." 
The  Palmer  fearlessly  rebuked  Pyrochles  for 
blotting  the  honour  of  the  dead  ;  "  vile  is  the  ,i 
vengeance  on  the  ashes  cold,  and  envy  base  to 
bark  at  sleeping  frame."  Cymochles,  striking  <i 
in,  told  the  Palmer  that  he  doted,  and  knew 
nothing  about  prowess  or  knighthood ;  that 
"goldaUis  not  that  doth  golden  seem;"  that 
he  should  "the  worth  of  all  men  by  their  end 
esteem ; "  and  that  he  judged  Gilyon  bad  who 
thus  lay  dead  on  field.'  "Good  or  bad,"  cried 
pyrochles  fiercely,  it  mattered  not  to  him,  who 
had  been  baulked  of  his  revenge ;  but,  since  he 
had  no  other  way  to  wreak  his  spite,  he  would 
reave  Guyon  of  his  arms,  "for  why  should  a 
dead  dog  be  deok'd  in  armour  bright  ?  "  The 
Palmer  vainly  entreated  the  Paynims  to  "leave 
these  relics  of  his  living  might  to  deck 
his  hearse,  and  trap  his  tomb-black  steed." 
"  What  hearse  or  steed,"  demanded  Pyrochles, 
"should  he  have  dight,  but  be  entombSd  in,- 
the  raven  or  the  kite  ?  '* 

With  that,  rude  hand  upon  his  shield  he  laid,    \ 
And  th!'  other  brother  gan  his  helm  unlace  ; 
Both  fiercely  bent  to  have  him  disarray'd ; 
TUl  that  they  spied  where  toward  them  did  pace 
An  arlned  knight,  of  bold  and  bounteous  grace. 
Whose  squire  bore  after  him  an  ebon  lance 
And  cover'd  shield :  well  kenn'd  him  so  far 

space* 
Th'  Enchanter  by  his  arms  and  AmenSnce,^ 
When  under  him  he  saw  his  Libyan  steed  to 

prance ; 

The  enchanter  called  on  the  brothers  to  rise 
immediately,  and  address  themselvps  to  battle ; 
for  yonder  came   "the  prowest  loiight falive, 
Prince  Arthur,  flower  of  grace  and  nobiless, 
that  hath  to  Paynim  Knights  wrought  great  dis- 
tress."    TTpstarting   furiously,   they  prepared,'' 
for  combat;  and  Pyrochles,  lacking  his  own 
sword,  asked  of  Archimago  that  which- he  bore.  J 
The  enchanter  would  gladly  have  given  it,  but; 
that  he  knew  its  power  to  be  contrary  to  the 
work  for  which  it  was  sought. 

"Por  that  same  Knight's  own  sword  this  is,  of 

yore 
Which  Merlin  made  by  his  almighty  art 
For  "that  his  nursling,   when  he   knighthood 

swore, 

therefore,  quite  appropriately  makes  it  the  resort  of 

Ollpia. 


i 


I  Prepares. 

5  Carriage,  bearing. 


*  Knew  him  so  far  off. 
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Therewith  to  do  his  foes-  eternal  smart. 
The  metal  first  hfe  mix'd  with  medsewart,! 
•  Th^t  no  enchantment  from  his  dint  might  save ; 
Then  it  in  flames  of  Etna  wrought  apart, 
And  sev'n  times  dipjjed  in  the  bitter  wave 
Of  hellish  Styx,  which  hidden  virtue  to  it  gave. 

"  The  virtue  is,  that  neither  steel  nor  stone 
The  stroke  thereof  from  entrance  may  .defend; 
Nor  ever  taay  be  used  by  his  fone  5^ 
Nor  foro'd  his  rightful  owner  to  offend; 
Nor  ever  will  it  break,  nor  ever  bend ;. 
Wherefore  Marddmre'  it  rightfully  is  bight. 
In  vain,  theref6re,  Pyrochles,  should  I  lend 
The  same  to  thee,  against  his  lord  to  fight ; 
For  sure  it  would  deceive  thy  labour  and  thy 
might." 

But  Pyrochles  snatched  the  "  virtuoussteel " 
out  of  Archimago's  hand,  bound  Guyon's  shield 
about  his  wrist,  and  turned  to  face  the  new 
comer.  Arthur,  having  saluted  the  brothers, — 
receiving  in  return  only  stern  and  disdainful 
words, — asked  the  Palmer  what  great  misfor- 
tune had  befallen  the  prostrate  Knight,  "in 
whose  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity." 
Informed  that  Guyon  was  only  in  a  trance,  and 
that  the  two  knights  who  stood  by  would  dis- 
arm him  and  treat  him  shamefully,  Arthur  ap- 
pealed in  gentle  and  courteous  words  for  pardon 
for  the  carcase  of  him  "whom  fortune  hath 
already  laid  in  lowest  seat."  Oymoohles,  ask- 
ing "What  art  thou  that  mak'st  tltyself  his 
daysman,"  in  arrogant  and  insolent  language 
refused  to  forego  his  revenge ;  for  "the  trespass 
still  doth  live,  although  the  person  die." 

"Indeed,"  then  said  the  Prince,  "the  evil  done 
Dies  not,  when  breath  the  body  first  doth  leave ; 
But  from  the  grandsire  to  the  nephew's*  son. 
And  all  his  seed,  the  curse  doth  often  cleave, 
TUl  vengeance  utterly  the  guilt  bereave : 
So  straitly "  God  doth  judge.    But  gentle  knight 
That  doth  against  the  dead  his  hand  uprear. 
His  honour  stains  with  rancour  and  despite, 
And  great  disparagement  makes  to  his  former 
might." 

Pyrochles,  in  reply,  calls  Arthur  "felon" 
and  "partaker  of  his  crime;"  "therefore,  by 
Termagaunt,^  thou  shalt  be  dead."  He  then 
strikes  at  Arthur  with  his  own  good  sword 
Uorddnre ;  but  the  faithful  steel,  disdaining 
such  treason,  swerves  aside.  In  the  fierce  com- 
bat that  ensues,  the  Prince  is  unhorsed  by 
Cymochles,  and  "  in  dangerous  distress,  want- 
ing his  sword  when  he  on  foot  should  fight ; " 
both  the  brothers  assail  him,  and  on  his  shield, 
as  thick  as  stormy  shower,  their  strokes  do 
rain.  But  he  never  quails  nor  shrinks  back- 
ward, receiving  the  assault  as  a  steadfast 
tower  the  unavailing  double  battery  of  the  foe. 

1  Meadow-wort,  meadow-sweet.  2  Foes, 

3  The  Hard  Biter. 

*  Grrandson's;  "to  the  third andfourth generations," 

5  .Strictly. 

6  The  Saracen  deity  Terragant  or  Termagant.  See 
"note  26,  page  147.  ?  Flash,  pool. 

'  »  Reached. 
9  As  he  to  whom  it  belonged. 


He  wounds  Cymochles  in  the  thigh ;  the  spear- 
head is  left  in  the  wound,  out  of  which-"th6 
red  blood  flowed  fresh,  that  underneath  his 
feet  soon  made  a  purple  plesh;"'  and  Pyro- 
chles, weeping  for  very  rage  tp  see  his  brother's 
agony,  strikes  at  Arthur  with  such  fury  as  to 
pierce  his  right  side.  "  Wide  was  the  wound, 
and  a  large  lukewarm  flood,  red  as  the  rose, 
thence  gushed  grievously;"  and  the  Prince 
was  in  great  perplexity,  having  no  weapon  but 
the  truncheon  of  his  headless  spear. 

Whom  when  the  Palmer  saw  in  such  distress, 
Sir  Guyon's  sword  he  lightly  to  him  raught,^  ■ 
And  said;  "Fair  son,  great  God  thy  right  hand 

bless, 
To  use  that  sword  so  well  as  he  it  ought !  "  ' 
Glad  was  the  Knight,  and  with  fresh  courage 

fraught, 
When  as  again  he  armed  felt  his  bond : 
Then  like  a  lion,  which  had  long  time  sought 
His  robbed  whelps,  and  at  the  last  them  fond 
Amongst   the   shepherd  swains,   then  waxeth 

wood  and  yond :  i" 

So  fierce  he  laid  about  him,  and  dealt  blows 
On  either  side,  that  neither  mail  could  hold 
Nor  shield  defend  the  .thunder  of  his  throws  :  ^* 
Now  to  Pyrochles  many  strokes  he  told  ; 
Eft  12  to  Cymocliles  twice  so  many  fold  ; 
Then,  back  again  turning  his  busy  hand, 
Them  both  at  once  compell'd  with  oouriige  bold 
To  yield  wide  way  to  his  heart-thriUing  ^'  brand ; 
And  though  they  both  stood  stiff,  yet  could  not 
both  withstand. 

As  savage  buU,  whom  two  fierce  mastiffs  bait, 
When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore," 
Forgets  with  wary  ward  them  to  await. 
But  with  his  dreadful  horns  them,  drives  afore. 
Or  flings  aloft,  or  treads  down  in  the  floor. 
Breathing  out  wrath,  and  bellowing  disdain, 
That  all  the  forest  quakes  to  hear  him  roar  : 
So  rag'd  Prince  Arthur  'twixt  his  foemen  twain. 
That  neither  could  his  mighty  puissance  sustain. 

But  ever  at  Pyrochles  when  be  smit, 
(Who  Guyon's  shield  cast  ever  him  before. 
Whereon  the  Faery  Queen's  portrait  was  writ,'') 
His  hand  relented  and  the  stroke  forbore, 
And  his  dear  heart  the  picture  gan  adore ; 
Which   oft   the   Paynim    sav'd   from   deadly 

stowre : '" 
But  him  hencef  orjih  the  same  can  save  no  more ; 
For  now  arrived  is  his  fatal  hour. 
That  no't ''  avoided  be  by  earthly  skill  or  pow'r. 

Arthur  soon  cleaves  the  head  of  Cymochles, 
and  dismisses  his  soul  to  the  infernal  shades. 
Pyrochles,  seeing  his  brother's  fall,  is  struck 
with  stony  fear,  and,  "  as  a  man  whom  hellish 
fiends  have   fra/d,    long  trembling  still    he 

10  Furious  and  outrageous ;  "ypnd  "  is  the  same  with 
*' yonder"  =  beyond  j  and  since  the  word  outrage  is- 
derived  from  the  Iiatln  "ultra,"  beyond,  the  use  of 
"yond"  in  the  sense  intended  in  the  text  is  perfectly 
analogous.  u  Strokes. 

12  Then,  again,  *3  Heart-piercing. 

14  Penetrate.  36  Represented. 

16  Calamity.  "  Cannot. 
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stood."  Then,  "  all  desperate,  as  loatliing  light, 
and  with  revenge  'desiring  soon  to  die,"  he 
gathers  all  his  strength,  and  rushes  at  Arthur, 
lashing  outrageously,  without  reason  or  regard. 

As  when  a  windy  tempest  bloweth  high, 
That  nothing  may  withstand  his  stormy  stowre,^ 
The  clouds,  as  things  afraid,  before  him  fly ; 
But,  aU  so  soon  as  his  outrageous  pow'r 
Is  laid,  they  fiercely  then  begin  to  show'r ; 
And,  as  in  scorn  of  his  spent  stormy  spite. 
Now  all  at  onoe  their  malice  forth  do  pour : 
So  did  Prince  Arthur  bear  himself  in  fight. 
And  suffer'd  rash  Pyrochles  waste  his  idle  might. 

At  last  when  as  the  Saracen  peroeiT'd  " 

How  that  strange  sword  refus'd  to  serve  his  need. 

But,  when  he  struck  most  strong,  the  dint  de- 

■  ceiv'd,     , 
He  flung  it  f  roiji  him ;  and,  devoid  of  dread. 
Upon  him  lightly  leaping  without  heed, 
'Twixl  his  two  mighty  arms  engrasped  fast, 
Thinking  to  overthrow  and  down  him  tread ; 
But  him  in  strength  and  skill  the  Prince Burpast, 
And  through  his  nimble  sleight  did  under  him 
down  cast. 

Naught  booted  it  the  Paynim  then  to  strive  ; 
For  as  a  bittern  in  the  eagle's  claw, 
That  may  hot  hope  by  flight  to  scape  alive. 
Still  waits  for  death  with  dread  and  trembling 

awe  ; 
So  he,  now  subject  to  the  victor's  law. 
Did  not  onoe  move,  nor  upward  cast  his  eye. 
For  vile  disdain  and  rancour,  which  did  gnaw 
His  heart  in  twain  with  sad  mel^nchol^ ; 
As  one  that  loathed  life,  and  yet  despia'd  to  die. 

FuU  of  princely  bounty  and  great  mind, 
Arthur  offered  Pyrochles  life  if  he  would  re- 
nounce his  miscreance,  and  yield  himself  his 
true  liegeman  for  aye ;  but  Pyrochles  disdained 
the  boon,  and  Arthur,  wroth  yet  sorrowful, 
struck  off  his  head.  Meantime  Sir  Guyon  had 
wakened  from  his  trance,  and  asked  the  Palmer 
what  wicked  hand  had  robbed  him  of  his  good 
sword  and  shield.  The  joyous  Palmer  told  Mm 
all  that  had  happened ; 

Which  when  he  heard,  and  saw  the  tokens  tiue, 
His  heart  with  great  affection  was  embay'd,^ 
And  to  the  Prince,  with  bowing  rev'renoe  due. 
As  to  the  patron  of  his  life,  thus  said ; 
"  My  lord,  my  liege,  by  whose  most  gracious  aid 
I  live  this  day,  and  see  my  foes  subdued,      , 
"What  may  suffice  to  be  for  meed  repaid 
Of  so  great  graces  as  ye  have  me  shew'd. 

But  to  be  ever  bound  " 

To  whom  the  Infant ^  thus;  "Fair  Sir,  what 

need 
Good  turns  be  counted,  as  a  servile  bond, 
To  bind  their  dgers  to  receive  their  meed  ? 
Are  not  all  knights  by  oath  bound  to  withstand 
Oppressors'  power  by'a,rms  and  puissant  hand? 
Sufdce,  that  I  have  done  my  due  in  plq|Oe." 

1  Shock,  finy.  s  Bathed,  soothepl. 

3  Prince;  from' the  Spanish  "Infante"  —  although 
that  title  is  not  applied  to  the  eldest  son  and  heir 
apparent,  but  to  the  younger  male  royal  children. 


So  goodly  purpose*  they  together  fand 
Of  kindness  and  of  courteous  agrace ;  ^ 
The  while  false  Arohimage  and  Atin  fled  apace,. 


CANTO  IX. 

J7ie  Boust  ofTemperame,  in  vMA  ', 

Doth  sober  Alma  dmell, 

Sesieifd  ofmanj/foai,  wlwrn  strang- 
er kivights  toJUght  oow^el. 

Of  all  God's  works  which  do' this  world  adorn. 
There  is  no  one  more  fair  and  excellent  ., 

Than  is  man's  body,  both  for  power  and  form,     j 
While  it  is  kept  in  sober  government ; 
But  none  than  it  more  foul  and  indecent, 
Distemper'd  through  misrule  and  passions  base ; 
It  grows  a  monster,  and  incontinent  * 
Doth  lose  his  dignity  and  native  grace  : 
Behold,  who  list,  both  one  and  other  in  this 
place. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  Paynim  brethren, 
the  Prince  and  Guyon  journey  on  together;  and 
Arthur  asks  his  companion  why  he  bears  on  his 
shield  the  picture  of  that  Lady's  head.  Guyon, 
launching  out  into  praise  of  her  mind's  beauty, 
her  virtue,  and  imperial  power,  says  that 

"  She  is  the  mighty  Queen  of  Faery, 
Whose  fair  retrait '  I  in  my  shield  do  bear  ; 
She  is  the  flow'r  of  grace  and  chastity. 
Throughout  the  world  renowned  far  and  near, 
My  Life,  iny  Liege,  my  Sovereign,  my  Dear, 
Whose  glory  shineth  as  the  morning  stai,  '  ' 

And  with  her  light  the  earth  illumines  clear  ; 
Far  reach  her  mercies,  and  her  praises  far. 
As  well  in  state  of  peace,  as  puissance  of  war." 

"Thiice  happy  man,"  said  then  the  Briton 

Knight, 
"Whom  gracious  lot  and  thy  great  vali&nce 
Have  made  thee  soldier  of  that  Princess  bright. 
Which  with  her  bounty  and  glad  countenance 
Doth  bless  her  servants,  and  them  high  advance ! 
How  may  strange  knight  hope  ever  to  aspire. 
By  faithful  service  and  meet  &men&nce,^ 
Unto^uch  bliss?  sufficient  were  that  hire 
For  loss  of  thousand  lives,  to  die  at  her  desire." 

Guyon  answers  that  there  is  no  meed  so  great, 
no  grace  of  earthly  prince  so  sovereign,  that  the 
Prince  may  not  easily  attain ;  and,  if  he  were  to 
enrol  himself  among  the  Knights  of  Maidenhead, 
he  would  gain  high  favour  with  that  Queen. 
Arthur  says  that  since  his  first  devotion  to  arms 
and  knighthood  his  whole  desire  has  been  to 
serve  her ;  but  he  has  sought  her  in  vain,  whUe 
the  sun  with  his  lamp-burning  light  hath  walked 
round  the  world.  But  for  the  hard  adventure 
that  detains  him,  Guyon  would  himself  guide  i 
the  Prince  through  all  Faery  Land ;  and  by  re- 
quest he  relates  the  story  "of  false  Acrasia, 

*  .Discourse. 

6  Immediately. 

7  Portrait ;  Italian, 
"  retrace,"  to  draw. 


5  Favour. 


'ritratto,"  from  "ritrarre,"  to 
8  Behaviour. 
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and  her  -srioked  wiles."  So  they  talked,  while 
"they  wasted  had  much  way,  and  measiir'd 
many  miles." 

And  now  fair  Phoebus  gan  decline  in  haste 
His  weary  waggon  to  the  western  vale, 
When  as  they  spied  a  goodly  Oastle,  plao'd 
Poreby  1  a  rirer  in  a  pleasant  dale ; 
Which  choosing  for  that  evening's  hospitale,^ 
They  thither  march'd :  but  when  they  came  in 

sight, 
And  from  their  sweaty  coursers  did  avsle,' 
They  found  the  gates  fast  barred  long  ere  night, 
And  ev'ry  loop*  fast  look'd,  as  fearing  foes' 

despite. 
Which  when  theyaaw,  they  weened  foul  reproach 
Was  to  them  done,  their  entrance  to  forestall  ;^ 
Till  that  the  squire  gan  nigher  to  approach. 
And  wind  his  horn  under  the  Castle  wall. 
That  with  the  noise  it  shook  as  it  would  fall. 
Eftsoons  forth  looked  from  the  highest  spire 
The  watch,  and  loud  unto  the  knights  did  call, 
To  weet  ^  what  they  so  rudely  did  require  : 
Who  gently  answerSd,  they  entrance  did  desire. 

"Fly,fiy,  good  Knights,"  said  he,  "fly  fast  away, 
If  that  your  lives  ye  love,  as  meet  ye  should ; 
Ply  fast,  and  save  yourselves  from  near  decay;' 
Here  may  ye  not  have  entrance,  though  we  would : 
We  would,  and  would  again,  if  that  we  could ; 
But  thousand  enemies  about  us  rave, 
And  with  long  siege  us  in  this  Castle  hold  :^ 
SeVn  years  this  wise  they  us  besieged  have. 
And  many  good  knights  slain  that  have  us  sought 

to  save." 
Thus  as  he  spoke,  lo !  with  outrageous  cry 
A  thousand  villains  round  about  them  swarm'd^ 
Out  of  the  rocks  and  caves  adjoining  nigh ; 
Vile  caitiff  wretches,  ragged,  rude,  deform'd. 
All  threat'ning  death,  all  in  strange  manner 

arm'd; 
Some  with  unwieldy  clubs,  some  with  longapears, 
Some  rusty  knives,  some  staves  in  fier  wann'd : 
Stern  was  their  look ;  like  wild  amazSd  steers, 
Staring  with  hollow  eyes,  and  stiff  upstanding 

hairs.  ' 
Kercely  at  first  those  Knights  they  did  assaU, 
And  drove  them  to  recoil :  but  when  again 
They  gave  fresh  charge,  their  forces  gan  to  fail, 
Unable  their  encounter  to  sustain ; 
For  with  such  puissance  and  impetuous  main  ° 
Those  champions  broke  on  them,  that  f  orc'd  them 

fly, 

liike  acatter'd  sheep,  when  as  the  shepherd-swain 

A  lion  and  a  tiger  doth  espy 

With  greedy  pace  forth  rushing  from  the  forest 

nigh. 
A  while  they  fled,  but  soon  retum'd  again 

1  Near. 

3  Alight,  descend. 
'  5  Prevent. 

7  Destruction. 

8  "  I  have  read,  in  the  marvellous  heart  of  man, 

That  strange  and  mystic  Bcroll, 
That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  wan 
Beleaguer  the  human  soul." 

— Longfellow  ;  "  The  Beleaguered^City.' 

9  Strength. 


2  Inn. 

4  lioop-hole. 

s  Learn. 


With  greater  fury  than  before  was  found ; 

And  evermore  their  cruel  capltain 

Sought  with  his  rascal  routs  i"  t'  enclose  them 

round, 
And,  overrun,  to  tread  them  on  the  ground : 
But  soon  the  Knights,  with  their  biight-buming 

blades. 
Broke  their  rude  troops,  and  orders  did  confound, 
Hewing  und  slashing  at  their  idle  shades ; 
For  though  they  bodies  seem,  yet  substance  from 

them  fades. 
As  when  a  swarm  of  gnats  at  eventide 
Out  of  the  fens  of  Allan"  do  arise. 
Their  murmuring  small  trumpets  sounden  wide. 
While  in  the  air  their  clust'ring  army  flies. 
That  as  a  cloud  doth  seem  to  dim  the  skies ; 
Nor  man  nor  beast  may  rest  or  take  repast 
For  their  sharp  wounds  and  noyous  ^  injuries. 
Till  the  fierce  northern  wind  with  blust'ring  blast 
Doth  blow  them  quite  away,  and  in  the  ocean 
cast. 
"  That  troublous  rout  dispers'd,"  the  Knights 
returned  to  the  Castle  gate ;  and  the  Lady  that 
dwelt  there  came  forth  to  welcome  them. 

Alma''  she  called  was ;  a  virgin  bright 

That  had  not  yet  felt  Cupid's  wanton  rage; 

Yet  was  she  woo'd  of  many  a  gentle  knight,  , 

And  many  a  lord  of  noble  parentage, 

That  sought  with  her  to  link  in  mani&ge : 

For  she  was  fair,  as  fair  might  ever  be, 

And  in  the  flow'r  now  of  her  freshest  age ; 

Yet  fuU  of  grace  and  goodly  modesty. 

That  even  heav'n  rejoiced  her  sweet  face  to  see. 

In  robe  of  lily  white  she  was  array'd. 

That   from  her   shoulder   to  her   heel  down 

raught;'* 
The  train  whereof  loose  far  behind  her  stray'd. 
Branched  with   gold   and   pearl   most  richly 

wrought, 
And  borne  of  two  fair  damsels,  which  were  taught 
That  service  well :  her  yellow  golden  hair 
Was  trimly  woven  and  in  tresses  wrought. 
Nor  other  tire  ''  she  on  her  head  did  wear. 
But  crowned  with  a  garland  of  sweet  rosiere.^' 
She  brings  the  Knights  into  her  Castle  hall, 
and  makes  them  gentle  court  and  gracious  de- 
light, "  with  mildness  virginal,     showing  her- 
self both  vrise  and  liberal."    When  they  have 
rested,  they  desire  to  see  the  Castle ;  and  she 
grants  the  request: 

First  she  them  led  up  to  the  Castle  "  wall. 
That  was  so  high  as  foe  might  not  it  climb. 
And  all  so  fair  and  fencible  '^  withal ; 
Not  built  of  brick,  nor  yet  of  stone  and  lime. 
But  of  thing'  like  to  that  Egyptian  Slime 
Whereof  king  Nine  i"  whil6m  built  Babel  tow'r: 

10  Basc-bom  crowds. 

11  The  Bog  of  Allen,  in  Ireland. 

12  Tormenting.  '3  The  Soul  (Italian). 
14  Beached.                             1"  Head-dress. 

16  Rose-tree.  „    „    -    ^v 

17  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  Oastle  is  the 
body  of  man,  inhabited  by  Alma,  the  Soul ;  and  the 
allegorical  description  of  the  various  parts  and  powers 
of  the  body,  like  most  of  Spenser's  allegories,  easily 
explains  itself.  is  Defensible.  w  Ninus. 
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But  O  great  pity,  that  no  longer  time 

So  goodly  -workmanship  should  not  endure ! 

Soon  it  must  turn  to  earth :  no  earthly  thing  is 

sure. 
The  frame  thereof  seem'd  partly  circular, 
And  part  triangular ;  O  work  divine ! 
Those  two  the  first  and  last  proportions  are ; 
The  one  imperfect,  mortal,  feminine ; 
Th'  other  immortal,  perfect,  masculine ; 
And  'twixfc  them  both  a  quadrate  was  the  base, 
Proportion'd  equally  by  seven  and  nine  ; 
Nine  was  the  circle  set  in  heaven's  place : 
All  which  compacted  made  a  goodly  diapase.^ 
Therein  twq  gates  were  placed  seemly  well : 
The  one  before,  by  which  all  in  did  pass. 
Did  th'  other  far  in  workmanship  excel ; 
'.  For  not  of  wood,  nor  of  enduring  brass, 
But  of  more  worthy  substance  fram'd  it  was: 
'Doubly  disparted,  it  did  lock  and  close. 
That,  when  it  locked,  none  might  thorough  pass. 
And,  when  it  open'd,  no  man  might  it  close ; 
Still  open'd  to  their  friends,  and  closed  to  their 

foes. 
Of  hewen  stone  the  porch  was  fairly  wrought. 
Stone  more  of  value,  and  more  smooth  and  fine. 
Than  jet  or  marble  far  from  Ireland  brought ; 
.Over  the  which  was  cast  a  wand'ring  vine, 
Enchased  ^  with  a  wanton  ivy  twine : 
And  over  it  a  fair  portcullis  hung, 
WWch  to  the  gate  directly  did  incline 
With  comely  compass  and  oompactnre  strong, 
Neither  unseemly  short,  nor  yet  exceeding  long. 
Within  the  barbican  '  a  porter  sate, 
Day  and  night  duly  keeping  watch  and  ward  ; 
Nor  wight  nor  word  might  pass  out  of  the  gate, 
But  in  good  order,  and  with  due  regard ; 
Utt'rers  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debarr'd, 
Babblers  of  foUy,  and  blazers  of  crime' : 
His  larum-bell  might  loud  and  wide  be  heard 
When  cause  requir'd,  but  never  out  of  time ; 
Early  and  late  it  rung,  at  ev'ning  and^  at  prime. 
And  round  about  the  porch  on  ev'ry  side 
Twice  sixteen  warders  sat,  all  armed  bright 
In  glist'ring  steel,  and  strongly  fortified  : 
Tall  yeomen  seemed  they  and  of  great  might, 
And  were  enranged^  ready  still  for  fight. 
By  them  as  Alma  passed  with  her  guests, 
They  did  obeisance,  as  beseemed  right, 
And  then  again  returned  to  their  rests : 
Thepffrtereke  to  her  did  lout  with  humble  gests.^ 
Then  she  them  brought  into  a  stately  hall, 
Wherein  were  many  tables  fair  dispread, 
And  ready  dight  with  drapets  festival,^ 
Against  the  viands  should  be  minisfred, 

1  Diapason ;' concord, 

2  Adorned,  set  rou&d.  3  Watch-tower. 

,  *  Arrayed  in  order.       6  Bow  witli  liumble  gestures. 

6  Prepared,  covered,  with  festival  drapery. 

7  Together.  8  Delicacy,  fastidiousness. 
B  Lavish  or  liberal  outlay. 

^0  G-rates,  furnaces. 

11  Mongibello,  or  Monte  Gibello,  is' the  name  by 
which  Mount  Etna  is  known  to  the  Italians, 

12  Temper,  mitigate.  13  stir,  ^ 
1*  Clustered,  or  bustled. 

15  The  purchases,  or  provisions;  from  the  Prench, 
"  acheter,"    to    buy,     Chaucer,  in  the   Prologue  to 


At  th'  upper  end  there  sat,  y-olad  in  red 
Down  to  the  ground,  a  comely  personage. 
That  in  his  hand  a  white  rod  managed.; 
He  steward  was,  hight  Diet ;  ripe  of  age, 
And  in  demeanour  sober,  and  in  counsel  sage. 

And  through  the  hall  there  walked  to  and  fro 
A  jolly  yeoman,  marshal  of  the  same. 
Whose  name  was  Appetite ;  he  did  bestow 
Both  guests  and  meat,  whenever  in  they  oam^. 
And  knew  them  how  to  order  without  blame. 
As  him  the  steward  bade.     They  both  at  one  ^ 
Did  duty  to  their  Lady,  as  became ; 
Who,  passing  by,  forth  led  her  guests  anon 
Into  the  kitchen  room,  nor  spar'd  for  niceness* 

none. 
It  was  a  vault  y-built  for  great  dispence,' 
With  many  ranges  ^''  rear'd  along  the  wall. 
And  one  great  chimney,  whose  longtunnel  thence 
The  smoke  forth  threw ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
There  placed  was  a  cauldron  wide  and  tall, 
Upon  a  mighty  furnace,  burning  hot, 
More  hot  than  Etn',  or  flaming  MongibaU  :  ^^ 
For  day  and  night  it  burn'd,  nor  ceased  not. 
So  long  as  any  thing  it  in  the  cauldron  got. 

But  to  delay  ^^  the  heat,  lest  by  mischance 
It  might  break  out  and  set  the  whole  on  fire, 
There  added  was  by  goodly  ordinance 
A  huge  great  pair  of  bellows,  which  did  stire  ^ 
Continually,  and  cooling  breath  inspire. 
About  the  cauldron  many  cooks  acooil'd  " 
With  hooks  and  ladles,  as  need  did  require ;    /'., 
The  while  the  viands  in  the  vessel  boU'd,         '  # 
They  did  about  their  business  aweat,  and  sorely,* 
toil'd.  5 

The  master  cook  was  call'd  Concocti6n ; 
A  careful  man,  and  f uU  of  comely  guise  : 
The  kitchen  clerk,  that  hight  Digesti6h, 
Did  order  all  th'  achates  i'  in  seemly  wise. 
And  set  th0m  forth,  as  well  he  could  devise. 
The  rest  had  several  ofiEices  assign'd  ; 
Some  to  remove  the  scum  as  it  did  rise ; 
Others  to  bear  the  same  away  did  mind ; 
And  others  it  to  use  according  to  his  kind. 

But  all  the  liquor  which  was  foul  and  waste, 
Not  good  nor  serviceable  else  for  aught, 
They  in  another  great  round  vessel  plac'd, 
Till  by  a  conduit  pipe  it  thence  were  brought ; 
And  all  the  rest,  that  noyous  ^^  was  and  naughtj . 
By  secret  ways,  that  none  might  it  espy. 
Was  close  convey 'd,  and  to  theback-gate  brought; 
That  cleped ''  was  Port  Esquiline,'^  whereby 
It  was  avoided  quite,  and  thrown  out  privil;f. 

Which  goodly  order  and  great  workman's  skill 

the  Canterbury  Tales,    speaks  of    the  Manciple  as 
one 

'*  Of  which  achatours  mighte  take  ensample, 
For  to  be  wise  in  buying  of  vitaille." 
The  word  seems  to  have  had  a  special  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  provisions ;  "  cate,"  and  '*  cater,"  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  source, 
16  OffensiTe,  noxious,  17  Nanied, 

18  Through  the  "Porta  Bsquilina,"  which  led  from 
the  Esquiline  Mount  to  the  "  Campus  Esquilinus,"  the 
Bomans  led  out  their  criminals  to  execution,  and 
carried  the  bodies  of  the  poor  for  burial ;  hence  its 
appropriateness  for  Spenser's  use  in  the  text. 
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Wlien  as  those  Knights  beheld,  with  rare  delight 
And  gazing  wonder  they  their  minds  did  fiU  ; 
For  never  had  they  seen:  so  strange  a  sight. 
Thence  back  again  fair  Alma  led  them  right, 
And  soon  into  a  goodly  parlour  brought, 
That  was  with  royal  arras  richly  dight,^ 
In  which  was  nothing  p5rtrayed  nor  wrought ; 
Not  wrought  nor  p6rtrayed,  but  easy  to  be 

thought : 
And  in  the  midst  thereof,  upon  the  floor, 
A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  Ladies  ^  sate. 
Courted  of  many  a  joUy  paramour. 
The  which  them  did  in  modest  wise  amate,^ 
And  each  one  sought  his  lady  to  aggrate.* 
And  eke  amongst  them  little  Cupid  play'd 
His  wanton  sports,  being  returned  late 
From  his  fierce  wars,  and  having  from  him  laid 
His  cruel  bow,  wherewith  he  thousands  hath 

dismay'd. 

Diverse  delights  theyfound  themselves  to  please; 
Some  sung  in  sweet  cons6rt ;  ^  some  laugh'd  for 

joy ; 

Some  play'd  with  straws ;  some  idly  sat  at  ease ; 
But  other  some  could  not  abide  to  toy, 
All  pleasance  was  to  them  grief  and  annoy : 
Thisfrown'd  ;  thatfawu'd;  the  third  for  shame 

did  blush ; 
Another  seemed  envious,  or  coy ; 
Another  in  her  teeth  did  gnaw  a  rush  : 
But  at  these  strangers'  presence  ev'ry  one  did 

hush. 
Soon  as  the  gracious  Alma  came  in  place. 
They  all  at  once  out  of  their  seats  arose, 
And  to  her  homage  made  with  humble  grace : 
Whom  when  the  knights  beheld,  they  gan  dispose 
Themselves  to  court,  and  each  a  damsel  chose : 
The  Prince  by  chance  did  on  a  lady  light, 
That  was  right  fair  and  fresh  as  morning  rose, 
But  somewhat  sad  and  solemn  eke  in  sight,^ 
As  if  some  pensive  thought  oqnstrain'd  her  gentle 

sprite. 

In  a  long  purple  pall,  whose  skirt  with  gold 
Was  fretted'  all  about,  she  was  array'd ; 
And  in  her  hand  a  poplar  branch  did  hold ; 
To  whom  the  Prince  in  courteous  manner  said ; 
"  Gentle  Madame,  why  be  ye  thus  dismay'd. 
And  your  fair  beauty  do  with  sadness  spiU  ?  ^ 
Lives  any  that  you  hath  thus  ill  apaid?  ° 
Or  do  you  love,  or  do  you  lack  your  will  2 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  sure  beseems  you  ill." 
The    damsel  answers,    "half  in    disdainful 
wise,"  that  she  is  pensive  and  sad  in  mind 
"through  great  desire  of  glory  and  of  fame ; " 
in  which,  she  tells  the  Prince,  he  is  no  way  be- 
hind, "that  hath  twelve  months  sought  one, 
yet  nowhere  can  her  find."    Inly  moved  at  her 
speech,  Arthur  endeavours  to  hide  the  wound  she 

1  Furnished,  adorned. 

2  The  Passions  and  Affections,  housed  in  the  "goodly 
parlour  "  of  the  Heart.  3  Bear  them  company. 

4  Gratify,  make  himself  agreeable  to. 

5  Accord,  concert.  8  Aspect,  air. 
7  Embroidered,  adorned.         8  Spoil. 

9  Given  you  cause  for  such  displeasure,  or  sadness. 
10  A  kind  of  red  colour;  n  Moved. 

12  Amotion.  '^  Strange  demeanouX'. 


has  made,   "  now  seeming  flaming  hot,  now 
stony  cold;''  and  he  turns  softly  aside  to  in- 
quire the  lady's  name — which,  he  is  told,'  iB 
Praise-desire.      Meanwhile    Guyon   entertains 
another  of  that  gentle  crew,  a  maiden  in  blue 
attire,  who  often  changes  her  native  hue,  whose 
garment  is  "  close  about  her  tuck'd  with  many  a 
plait,"  and  who  bears  an  owl  on  her  fist. 
So  long  as  Guyon  with  her  communed, 
Unto  the  ground  she  cast  her  modest  eye, 
And  ever  and  anon  with  rosy  red 
The  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheeks  did  dye. 
That  her  became,  as  polish'd  ivor^ 
Which  cunning  craftsman  hand  hath  overlaid 
With  fair  vermilion  or  pure  laster^.^^ 
Great  wonder  had  the  Knight  to  see  the  maid 
So  strangely  passioned,"  — 
And  gently  inquired  the  cause  of  her  troubled 
cheer,  that  he  might  try  to  ease  her  of  her  ill. 

She  answer'd  naught,  but  more  abash'd   for 

shame  , 

Held  down  her  head,  the  while  her  lovely  face 
The  flashing  blood  with  blushing  did  inflame. 
And  ,the  strong  passion  ^  marr'd  her  modest 

grace, 
That  Guyon  marvell'd  at  her  uncouth  case  ;i' 
Till  Alma  him  bespake ;  "Why  wonder  ye. 
Fair  Sir,  at  that  which  ye  so  much  embrace  ?  '* 
She  is  the  fountain  of  your  modesty ; 
You  shamefast  'are,  but  Shamefastness  itself  is 

she." 

Thereat  the  Elf  did  blush  in  privity, 
And  turn'd  his  face  away ;  but  she  the  same 
Dissembled  fair,  and  feign'd  to  oversee.^^ 
Thus  they  a  while,  with  court  and  goodly  game. 
Themselves  did  solace  each  one  with  his  dame, 
Till  that  great  Lady  thence  away  them  sought 
"To  view  her  Castle's  other  wondrous  frame : 
Up  to  a  stately  turret  i"  she  them  brought. 
Ascending  by  ten  steps  of  alabaster  wrought. 
That  turret's  frame  most  adpairable  was. 
Like  highest  heaven  compassed  around, 
And^lifted  high  above  this  earthly  mass. 
Which  it  surview'd,!'  as  hills  do  lower  ground  : 
But  not  on  ground  might  like  to  this  be  found ; 
Not  that,  which  antique  Cadmus  whilom  built 
In  Thebes,  which  Alexander  did  confound ; 
Nor  that  proud  tower  of  Troy,  though  richly  gilt, 
From  which  young  Hector's  ^^  Mood  by  cruel 
Greeks  was  spilt. 

The  roof  hereof  was  arched  overhead. 

And  deck'd  with  flow'rs  and  herbars ''  daintily ; 

Two  goodly  beacons,  set  in  watches'  ste.id, 

Therein  gave  light  and  flam'd  continually : 

For  they  of  living  fire  most  subtilly 

Were  made,  and  set  in  silver  sockets  bright, 

Cover'd  with  lids  devis'd  of  substance  sly,  2" 

u  Of  which  you  have  yourself  so  large  a  share. 
;15  Not  to  observe.  'i*  The  Head. 

'l7  Overlooked. 

18  Scamandrius,  the  son  of  Hector ;  whom,  honouring 
the  services  of  his  father,  the  Trojans  styled  "Asty- 
anax,"  lord  or  king  of  the  city.  When  Troy  was  taken, 
the  Greeks  hurled  him  from  tlie  walls,  that  he  might 
not  restore  the  kingdom.  1^  plants. 

20  Skilfully  vrought. 
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That  readily  they  shut  and  open  might. 

O  who  can  tell  the  praises  of  that  Maker's  might ! 

Ne  '^  can  I  tell,  nor  can  I  stay  to  tell, 

This  part's  great  workmanship  and  wondrous 

power, 
That  all  this  other  world's  work  doth  excel, 
And  Ukest  is  nnto  that  heav'nly  tower 
That  God  hath  built  for  his  own  blessed  bower : 
Therein  were  divers  rooms,  and  divers  stages ; 
But  three  the  chief  est,  and  of  greatest  power. 
In  which  there  dwelt  three  honourable  sages, 
The  wisest  men,  I  ween,  that  lived  in  their  ages. 

Not  he  ^  whom  Greece,  the  nurse  of  all  good  arts. 
By  Phcebus'  doom^  the  wisest  thought  alive. 
Might  be  compar'd  to  these  by  many  parts : 
Nor  that  sage  Pylian  sire,*  which  did  survive 
Three  ages,  such  as  mortal  men  contrive,' 
By  whose  advice  old  Priam's  city  fell. 
With  these  in  praise  of  policies  might  strive. 
These  three  in  these  three  rooms  did  sundry 

dwell. 
And  counselled  fair  Alma  how  to  govern  well. 

The  first  of  them  could  things  to  come  foresee  j 
The  next  could  of  things  present  best  advise,^ 
The  third  things  past  could  keep  in  memory :' 
So  that  no  time  nor  reason  could  arise. 
But  that  the  same  could  one  of  these  comprise. 
Porthy  8  the  first  did  in  the  fore-part  sit. 
That  naught  might  hinder  his  quick  prejudice ;' 
He  had  a  sharp  foresight  and  working  wit 
That  never  idle  was,  nor  once  would^est  a  whit. 

His  chamber  was  dispainted  all  within 
With  sundry  colours,  in  the  which  were  writ^" 
Infinite  shapes  of  things  dispersed  thin  ; 
Some  such  as  in  the  world  were  never  yet. 
Nor  can  devised  be  of  mortal  wit ; 
Some  daily  seen  and  knowen  by  their  names. 
Such  as  in  idle  fantasies  do  flit ; 
Infernal  hags,  centaurs,  fiends,  hippodames,"^ 
Apes,  lions,  eagles,  owls,  fools,  lovers,  children, 
dames. 

And  all  the  chamber  filled  was  with  fiies. 
Which  buzzed  all  about,  and  made  such  sound 
That  they  encumber'd^^  all  men's  ears  and  eyes; 
Like  many  swarms  of  bees  assembled  round. 
After  their  hives  with  honey  do  abound. 
All  those  were  idle  thoughts  and  fantasies, 

1  Neither. 

2  *'  The  custom  of  Greece  gave  the  title  of  So0os,  or 
sage,  to  those  who;exceUed  their  fellows  in  science,  or 
moral  worth.  It  is  fabled,  or  perhaps  the  tale  may  be 
a  fact,  that  a  golden  tripod  having  been  drawn  up  in 
their  nets  by  some  fishermen  of  Miletus,  a  quarrel  arose 

^  as  to  its  possession.  The  oracle  "  of  Apollo,  or  Phoe- 
'bus,  "  at  Delphi  was  consulted,  and  l^e  dissension  was 
allayed  by  its  award  of  the  tripod  'to  the  wisest.'  The 
Milesians,  by  common  consent,  then  ofTered  it  to  their 
countryman  Thales,  who,  with  a  laudable  modesty, 
sent  it  on  to  Bias  of  Priene,  who  transferred  it  to 
Pittacus,  and  Plttacus'  to  another  yet,  till  it  came 
seventhly  to  Solon,  who,  finding  no  other  mortal 
worthy  of  it,  dedicated  it  to  Apollo,  as  the  only  wise." 
— "A  Brief  View  of  Greek  Philosophy,  lip  to  the  Age 
of  Pericles,"  page  31. 

3  Judgment,  decision.  4  Nestor. 

d  Three  generations,  such  as  mortal  men  live,  or 
spend:  from  the  Latin,  "contero,"  "contrivi,"  Iwear 
tvay;  so  Shakespeare  speaks  of  "contriving  an  after- 
■  noon."  6  Consider. 
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Devices,  dreams,  opini6ns  unsound. 

Shows,  visi6nB,  sooth-aays,  and  prophecies  ;  _ 

And  all  that  f  eigngd  is,  as  leasings,  tales,  and  lies. 

Amongst  them  aU  sate  he  which  wonnedis  there, 
That  hight  Hiantastes  "  by  his  nature  true  ; 
A  man  of  years  yet  fresh,  as  might  appear. 
Of  swart  complexion,  and  of  crabbed  hue, 
That  him  f  uU  of  melancholy  did  shew ;  ^^ 
Bent  hoUow  beetle  brows,  sharp  staring  eyes. 
That  mad  or  foolish  seem'd  :  one  by  his  view 
Might  deem  him  bom  with  Ul-disposed  skies. 
When   obUque  "  Saturn  sate .  in  th'  house  of 

17 


Whom  Alma  having  showed  to  her  guests. 
Thence  brought  them  to  the  second  room,  whose 

walls 
Were  painted  fair  vrith  memorable  gests  '* 
Of  famous  wizards ;  and  with  picturals 
Of  magistrates,  of  courts,  of  tribunals. 
Of  commonwealths,  of  states,  of  policy, 
Of /laws,  of  judgments,  and  of  dfioretSls, 
All  arts,  all  science,  all  philosophy, 
And  all  that  in  the  world  was  ay  thought 

wittUy," 

Of  those  that  room  was  full ;  and  them  among 
There  sate  a  Man  2"  of  ripe  and  perfect  age. 
Who  did  them  meditate  aU  his  life  long. 
That  through  continual  practice  and  usage 
He  now  was  grown  right  wise  and  wondrous  sage : 
Great  pleasure  had  those  stranger  Knights  to  see 
His  goodly  reason  and  grave  personage. 
That  his  disciples  both  desir'd  to  be  : 
But  Alma  thence  them  led  to  th'  hindmost  room 
of  three. 

That  chamber  seemed  ruinous  and  old. 

And  therefore  was  removed  far  behind. 

Yet  were  the  walls,  that  did  the  same  uphold. 

Eight  firm  and  strong,  though  somewhat  they 

declin'd ; 
And  therein  sat  an  old  old  Maii,^!  half  bUnd, 
And  all  decrepit  in  his  feeble  corse, 
Yet  lively  vigour  rested  in  his  mind. 
And  recompens'd  them  with  a  bitter  scorse  i  ^ 
Weak  body  well  is  chang'd  for  mind's  redoubled 

force. 

This  man  of  infinite  remembrance  was, 

7  In  the  Tale  of  the  Second  Nun  (page  175),  Chaucer 
makes  Cecilia  say  that 

" A  man  hath  sapiences  three. 

Memory,  engine,  and  intellect  also." 

8  Therefore.        9  li'orejudgment.        10  Depicted. 
11  Hippopotami,  river-horses.  12  Bewildered. 
13  Dwelt.            1*  Fancy,  Imagination. 

15  Chaucer,  describing  the  love-sorrow  of  Arcita,  says 
that  his  demeanour  resembled  mania — 

"  Bngender'd  of  humours  melancholic 
Before  Us  head  in  his  cell  fantastic." 
See  note  1,  page  31.  16  Unpropltions. 

17  Compare  Saturn's  own  description  of  those 
"agonies,"  in  the  Knight's  Tale,  page  41. 

18  Deeds,  feats.  19  Was  ever  thought  wisely. 

20  The  Judgment. 

21  Memory ;  called,  a  little  afterwards,  Eumnestes, 
or  "Well-remembering ;  eu/4w;oTos  is  used  by  Sophocles 
in  that  sense. 

22  Compensated  his  physical  fillings  with  a  more  than 
equivalent  exchange. 
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And  things  foregone  throngli  many  ages  held, 
Which  he  recorded  still  as  they  did  pass, 
Nor  Buffer'd  them  to  perish  through  long  eld,^ 
As  aU  things  else  the  which  this  world  doth 

weld;  a 
But  laid  them  up  in  his  immortal  serine,' 
Where  they  for  ever  incorrupted  dwell'd : 
The  wars  he  well  remember'd  of  king  Nine,* 
Of  old  Assaraous,^  and  Inaohus  divine.^ 
IJhe  years  of  Nestor  nothing  were  to  his, 
Nor  yet  Methusalem,ihough  longest  \W&. ; 
For  he  remember'd  both -their  infancies ; 
No  wonder  then  if  that  he  were  depriVd 
Of  native  strength,  now  that  he  them  surviv'd. 
Hia  chamber  all  was  hang'd  about  with  rolls 
And  old  recdrds  from  ancient  times  deriVd, 
Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment 

scrolls, 
That  were  aU  vrorm-eaten  and  full  of  canker  holes, 

Amidst  them  all  he  in  a  chair  was  set. 
Tossing  and  turning  them  withouten  end  ; 
But,  for  ^  he  was  unable  them  to  fet,' 
A  little  boy  did  on  him  still  attend. 
To  reach  whenever  he  for  aught  did  send : 
And  oft  when  things  were  lost,  or  laid  amiss, 
That  boy  them  sought  and  unto  him  did  lend  : 
Therefore  he  Anamnestes  "  cleped  '"  is ; 
And  that  old  man  Eumnestes,  by  their  proper- 
ties. 
Having  done  him  reverence, due,  the  Knights 
began  to  examine  his  library.    Prince  Arthur 
found  an  ancient  book,  called  "Briton  Moni- 
ments,"  treating  of  this  land's  first  conquest 
and  final  reduction  to  a  single  realm ;  while  Sir 
Guyon  chanced  upon  the  "  Antiquity  of  Faery 
Land,"  containing  the  genealogy  of  Elves  and 
Fairies.  "Bumingboth  with -fervent  fire   their 
country's  ancestry  to  understand,"  they  craved 
and  obtained  leave  to  read  those  books. 


CANTO  X. 

A.  Chronicle  of  Briton  KvnQS, 
From  Brute  to  Uther's  reign; 

And  rolls  of  Elfin  Umperors, 
Till  time  ofGloricme. 

Who  now  shall  give  nnto  me  words  and  sound 
Equal  unto  this  haughty"  enterprise? 


Or  who  shall  lend  me  wings,  with  which  from 

ground 
My  lowly  verse  may  loftily  arise, 
And  lift  itself  unto  the  highest  skies  ? 
More  ample  spirit  than  hitherto  was  wont 
Here  needs  me,  while  the  famous  ancestries 
Of  my  most  dreaded  Sov'reign  I  recount, 
By  which  all  earthly  princes  she  doth  far  sur- 
mount.  "' 
Nor  under  sun  that  shines  so  wide  and  fair, 
Whence  all  that  lives  does  borrow  life  and  Ught, 
Lives  aught  that  to  her  lineage  may  compare ; 
Which,  though  from  earth  it  be  derived  right, 
LYet  doth  itself  stretch  forth  to  heaven's  height. 
And  all  the  world  with  wonder  overspread ; 
A  labour  huge,  exceeding  far  my  might ! 
How  shall  frail  pen,  with  fear  dispaiaged. 
Conceive  such  sov'reign  glory  and  great  bounti- 
head  l'^ 

Argument  worthy  of  Mseonian  i'  quiU ; 

Or  rather  worthy  of  great  Phoebus'  rote," 

Whereon  the  ruins  of  great  Ossa  hill. 

And  triumphs  of  Phlegf  sean  tTove,^'  he  wrote,^^ 

That  all  the  gods  admir'd  his  lofty  note. 

But,  if  some  relish  of  that  heav'nly  lay 

His  leamSd  daughters  would  to  me  report. 

To  deck  my  song  withal,  I  would  assay 

Thy  name,  O  sov'reign  Queen,  to  blazon  far  away. 

Thyname,  O  sov'reign  Queen,  thyrealm,andrace. 
From  this  renowned  Prince  ^'  derived  are. 
Who  mightily  upheld  that  royal  macei* 
Which  now  thou  bear'stj  to  thee  descended  far 
From  mighty  kings  and  conquerors  in  war, 
Thy  fathers  and  great-grandfathers  of  old. 
Whose  noble  deeds  above  the  northern  star 
Immortal  Fame  for  ever  hath  enroll'd ; 
As  in  that  Old  Man's  book  they  were  in  order 
told. 

The  succeeding  sixty-three  stanzas  of  this 
canto  are  occupied  by  the  "  chronicle  of  Briton 
Kings  from  Brute  to  Uther's  reign;"  which,  is 
taken  almost  entirely  from  the  fabulous  history 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  may,  without  de- 
triment to  the  poem  or  injustice  to  the  poet,  be 
presented  in  very  brief  outline.  Britain,  we  are 
told,  "in  Antique  times  was  salvage  wilderness, 
unpeopled,  unmanur'd,  unprov'd,  unprais'd;" 
desolate  and  deserving  no  name  "till  that  the 
venturous  mariner  that  way    learning  his  ship 


1  Age. 

3  Wield ;  possess  or  use. 

3  Cabinet,  documeElt-chest. 

4  Ninas,  the  my  tliioal  founder  of  Nineveh,  about  2200 
years  before  Christ. 

.5  King  of  Troy;  the  great-grandfather  of  iEneas, 
and  thence  taken  as  the  original  of  the  Bbman  people ; 
which  Virgil,  in  a  passage  that  Spenser  doubtless  had 
in  mind  when  he'placed  Assaracus  among  the  oldest 
famous  memories,  calls  "domus  Assaraci"  (^neid, 
i.  284). 

6  The  first  king  of  Argos,  termed  "  divine  "  because, 
according  to  fable,  he  was  bom  of  the  sea-gods  Oceanus 
and  Tethys.  '  Because.  8  JStch. 

9  Eecolleotion ;  from  the  Greek,  avaiMianjaKO!,  I  re- 
mind ;  aPafiPTifftSf  the  act  of  recollecting,  Spenser 
follows*  the  distinction  drawn  by  Aristotle  and  Plato 
oetween  ava/j,v7]ffLS  and  ^  f^vvf^V — ^recollection  and 
memory ;  and   our   common  phrase    "  to  bring   to 


memory "  simply  embodies  in  plain  words  the  poet's 

allegory  of  recollection  as  the  servant  of  memory. 

.  10  Called.  u  Lofty.  12  Goodness,  virtue. 

13  Homeric.  Homer  was  supposed  to  have  been  born 
in  Maeonia,  or  Lydia  ;  and  OVid  calls  the  Muses 
"  MseonidEe,"  from  the  presumed  birthplace  of  their 
greatest  son. 

14  In  Moore's  "Cyclopsedia  of  Music,"' 'Bote  is  de- 
scribed as  an  old  instrument  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  English  hurdy-gurdy,  the  tones  of 
which  are  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  wheel ;  Latin, 
"  rota. "  Here,  of  course,  the  word  is  used  in  the  general 
sense  of  "lyre"  or  "harp."  The  "quill,"  in  the  pre- 
ceding line,  is  the  "plectrum  "  with  which  the  player 
on  stringed  instruments  struck  the  chords. 

16  The  giants,  in  that  war  with  the  gods  during  which 
they  piled  Moiint  Ossa  on  Mount  Pelion  to  reach  heaven, 
attacked  their  foes  on  the  plain  of  Phlegra,  in  Mace-  ^ 
donia,  but  were  defeated  by  the  aid  of  Hercules. 

16  Described.  17  Arthur.  18  Sceptre. 
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from  those  wtiite  rooks  to  save"  that  lay  all 
aJbng  the  southern  coast,  made  the  same  his 
sea-mark,  and  named  it  Albion.     Far. inland 
dwelt  a  savage  nation  "of  hideous  giants,  and 
hi^lf -beastly  men     that  never  tasted  grace,  nor 
goodness  felt ;     but  -wild,  like  beasts,  lurking 
in  loathsome  den,    and  flying  fast  as  roebuck 
through  the  fen,"  all  naked,  living  by  the  chase 
and  by  plunder.    This  abhorrent  race  of  savages' 
and  giants  was,  after  great  battles,  dispossessed 
by  Brutus,  anciently  derived  from  royal  stock 
of  old  Assarac's  line — that  is,  from  the  kings  of 
Troy.i    Brutus  was  aided  by  Corineus,   who 
gave  the  name  pf  Cornwall  to  his  province ;  by 
Devon,  from  whom  Devonshire  was  named ;  and 
by  Canute,   whose  portion  was  called  Canu- 
tlum — now  Kent.      Dying,   Brutus  left  three 
sons,  "bom  of  fair  Imogene  of  Italy,"  among 
whom  he  parted  his  realm,  under  the  supreme 
sovereignty  of  Locrinus  ;  Albanact  iiaving  the 
northern  part,  which  he  called  Albania  (Albyn 
or    Scotland),   Camber  the  western  part,  and' 
Logris  the  southern.     A  nation  strange,  with 
visage  swart  and  courage  fierce,  invaded  the 
north   like  Noah's  great  flood,  but  was  over- 
thrown by  Locrinus  at  the  Humber—  so  called 
from  the  opposing  leader,  drowned  in  the  stream 
as  he  fled.    Locrinus,  puffed  up  by  triumph, 
grew  inBolent,and  lewdly  loved  fair  Lady  Sstrild;. 
withdrawing  his  heart  from  the  faithful  Guen- 
dolene,  his  wife,  "  the  noble  daughter  of  Cori- 
neus^."    The  queen,  not  enduring  to  be  thus 
disdained,  encountered  and  vanquished  her  hus- 
band in  battle ;  he  was  taken  captive ;  Lady 
Batrild  was  slain  on  the  spot;  and  "her  daughter 
dear,  begotten  by  her  kingly  paramour,"  the 
lovely  Sabrina — "sad  virgin,  innocent  of  all, 
adown  the  rolling  river  she  did  pour,    which 
of  her  name  now  Severn  men  do  caU."    Guen- 
'  doline  ruled  gloriously  for  her  son  Madan,  till 
he  grew  to  man's  estate  ;  then  he  reigned  un- 
worthily, succeeded  by  Memprise,  "as  unworthy 
of  that  place,"  and  by  Ebranck,  who  "  salved 
both  their  infamies  with  noble  deeds,"  made 
war  on  the  German  hero  Brunechild,  and  by 
.  his  twenty  sons  subdued  all  Germany.     The 
second  Brutus  succeeded,  who  "with  his  victor 
sword  first  opened    the  bowels  of  wide  IVanoe, 
a  forlorn  dame,"  and  paved  the  way  to  future 
conquests.    Leill  next  "enjoy'd  a  heritage  of 
lasting   peace,    and  built  Caerleill  'and  built 
Caerleon  strong."      After   pacific  Huddibras, 
reigned  Bladud  the  learned,  ofwhose  wondrous 
faculty  the  boiling  baths  at  Caerbadon  (Bath), 
are  an  ensample;   but,  striving  to  excel  the 
might  of  men,  he  was  dashed  to  pieces  in  an 
attempt  to  fly.     Then  comes  the  story  of  Lear, 
which,  sixteen  years  after  "  The  Faerie  Queen" 
was  published,   Shakespeare,   with  important 
changes 'and  far  loftier  power,  took  as  the  theme 
of  his  great  tragedy. 

Next  him  king  Leir  in  happy  peace  long  reign'd, 
But  had  no  issue  male  him  to  succeed, 


But  three  fair  daughters,  which  were  well  up- 

train'd 
In  aU  that  seemed  fit  for  kingly  seed  ;  ,   ^  ^ 

'Mongst  whom  his  realm  he  equally  decreed  , 
To  have  divided :  then,  when  feeble  age 
Nigh  to  his  utmost  date  he  saw  proceed, 
He  caE'd  his  daughters,  and  with  speeches  sage 
Inquir'd  which   of   them   most  did  love  her 

parentage. 
The  eldest,  Gonoril,  gan  to  protest 
That  she  much  more  than  her  own  life  him 

lov'd ; 
And  Began  greater  love  to  him  profest 
Than  all  the  world,  whenever  it  were  prov'd  ; 
But  CordeiU  said  she  lov'd  him  as  behov'd : 
Wliose  simple  answer,  wanting  colours  fair 
To  paint  it  forth,  him  to  displeasanoe  mov'd. 
That  in  his  crown  he  counted  her  no  heir, 
But  'twixt  the  other  twain  his  kingdom  whole 

did  shai'e. 
So  wedded  th'  one  to  Maglan  king  of  Scots, 
And  th'  other  to  the  king  of  Cambria, 
And  'twixt  them  shar'd  his  realm  by  equal  lots ; 
But,  without  dower,  the  wise  Cordelia 
Was  sent  to  Aganip  of  Celtica : 
Their  aged  sire,  thus  eased  of  his  crown, 
A  privatfc  life  led  in  Albania 
With  Gonoril,  long  had  in  great  renown. 
That  naught  him  gfiev'd  to  be  from  rule  deposed 
down. 

But  true  it  is,  that,  when  the  oil  is  spent, 

The  light  goes  out,  aiid  wick  is  thrown  away ; 

So,  when  he  had  resign'd  his  regiment,^ 

His  daughter  gan  despise  his  drooping  dayj 

And  weary  wax  of  his  continual  stay :  ^rp 

Then  to  his  daughter  Began  he  repair'd. 

Who  him  at  first  well  used  every  way ; 

But,  when  of  his  departure  she  despair'd. 

Her  bounty  she  abated,  and  his  cheer  impair'd. 

The  wretched  man  gan  then  advise'  too  late. 
That  love  is  not  where  most  it  is  profest ; 
Too  truly  tried  in  his  extremest  state ! 
At  last,  resolVd  likewise  to  proVe  the  rest. 
He  to  Cordelia  himself  addrest. 
Who  with  entire  affection  him  receiv'd. 
As  for  her  sire  and  king  her  seemed  best ; 
And  after  all  ah  army  strong  she  leav'd,*  ,,-f 

To  war  on  those  which  him  had  of  his  realnkj 
_bereav'd.  ** 

Lear,  restored  to  his  crown,  died  at  a  ripe  old 
age;  succeeded  by  Cordelia,  who,  at  last  de- 
posed and  imprisoned  by  her  sister's  children, 
hanged  herself  in  prison.    Cuudah,  slaying  his 
brother  Morgan,  reigned  alone  ;  then  succeeded 
RivaU— "in  whose  sad  time  blood  did  from 
heaven  rain"— great   Gurgustus,  fair  Csecily,' 
Lago  and  Kimnarke,  Gorbogud,  and  his  rebel-  ' 
lions  sons  "  stout  Ferrex  and  stern  Porrex." 
Here  ended  Brutus'  sacred  progeny. 
Which  had  sev'n  hundred  years  this  sceptre 

borne 
With  high  renown  and  great  felicity ; 


A 


1  See  note  5,  page  S95. 


2  GoYernment. 


3  Consider.. 


*  Levied, 
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The  noble  brancli  from  th'  ^tique  stock  was 

torn, 
Througli  "discord,  and  the  royal  throne  forlorn.^ 
Thenceforth  this  realm  was  into  factions  rent, 
Whilst  each  of  Brutus  boasted  to  be  bom, 
That  in  the  end  was  left  no  monument 
Of  Brutus,  nor  of  Britons'  glory  anei&t. 

Then  up  arose  a  man  of  matchless  might, 
And  wondrous  wit  to  manage  high  affairs, 
Who,  stirr'd  with  pity  of  the  'stressed  plight 
Of  this  sad  realm,  cut  into  sundry  shares 
By  such  as  claim'd  themselves  Brute's  rightful 

heirs, 
Gather'd  the  princes  of  the  people  loose  ^ 
To  taken  counsel  of  their  common  cares ; 
Who,  with  his  wisdom  won,  him  straight  did 

choose 
Their  king,  and  swore  him  fealty  to  win  or  lose. 

Then  made  he  sacred  laws,  which  some  men  say 
Were  unto  him  reveal'd  in  visi&n  ; 
By  which  he  freed  the  traveller's  high-way. 
The  Church's  part,  and  ploughlnan's  porti6n, 
Hestraining  stealth  and  strong  extortion ; 
The  gracious  Numa  of  great  Brittany :' 
for,  tiU  his  days,  the  chief  domini6n 
By  sfeength  was  wielded  without  policy : 
Therefore  he  first  wore  crown  of  gold  for  dignity. 

The  wise  and  good  Donwallo,  dying,  left  two 
sons  of  peerless  prowess,  ^  as  sacked  Koihe  and 
ransacked  Greece  assayed — "Brennus  and  Be- 
linus,  kings  of  Brittany."  Next  came  Gurgunt, 
Guitheline,  SifiUus,  Ejmarus,  Danius,  Morin- 
dus,  his  five  sons  in  turn,  then  all  the  sons  of 
these  five  brethren,  and  all  their  grandsons — 
thrice  eleven  descents  in  the  same  family,  till 
aged  Hely  by  due  heritage  gained  the  crown. 
Lud,  his  eldest  son,  rebuilt  the  ruined  walls 
"  of  Troynovant,*  'gainst  force  of  enemy,  and 
built  that  Gate  which  of  his  name  is  hight,  by 
which  he  lies  entombed  solemnly."  Cassibel- 
anus  was  chosen  by  the  people  to  reign  instead  of 
Lud's  young  sons  ;  and  during  his  reign  "  war- 
like Csesar,  tempted  with  the  name  of  this 
sweet  island  never  conquered,"  came  hither 
with  his  Bomans. 

Yet  twice  they  were  repulsed  back  again, 
And  twice  enforc'd  back  to  their  ships  to  fly ; 
The  while  with  blood  they  aU  the  shore  did  stain, 
And  the  gray  ocean  into  purple  dye  : 
Nor  had  they  footing  found  at  last,  pardie,* 
Had  not  Androgens,  false  to  native  soil, 
And  envious  of  uncle's  sov'reignty, 
Betray'd  his  country  unto  foreign  spoil. 
Naught  else  but  treason  from  the  first  this  land 
did  foil  18 

The  chronicle  now  entered  upon  historical 
ground.  After  Cassibelanus  reigned  Tenantius  ; 
"  then  Kimbeline,    what  time  th'  Eternal  Lord 

1  Left  vacant.  *  Scattered,  divided. 

3  That  is,  in  Britain  he  played  the  part  that  Numa 

Fompilius  did  in  ancient  Borne.  *  London. 

6  Assuredly.  6  Defeat,  baffle. 

7  Queen  or  the  Massagets,  who  marched  against 


in  fleshly  slime  enwombed  was,  from  wretched 
Adam's  line  to  purge  away  the  guilt  of  sinful 
crime."  Slain  by  treachery  in  the-  invasion  of 
Claudius,  Kimbeline  was  succeeded  by  Arvl- 
ragus,  who  compelled  the  Bomans  to  seek  peace, 
obtained  the  Emperor's  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  renounced  the  vassalage  of  Borne.  Brought 
into  subjeption  by  Vespasian,  he  died ;  then 
reigned  Marius,  Coill,  and  "  after  h|m  good 
Lucius,  that  first  received  Christianity;" 
though  long  before  that  day  .Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  had  come  hither,  bringing  the  Holy  Grail, 
and  preaching  the  truth.  The  death  of  Lucius 
without  children  gave  the  Bomans  an  oppor- 
tunity of  profiting  by  the  divisions  of  the  Bri- 
tons ;  which  seeing,  Boadicea  took  arms  and 
attacked  the  Bomans,  but  was  defeated,  and 
slew  herself  rather  than  be  made  captive. 

O  famous  monument  of  women's  praise  ! 

Matchable.either  to  Semiramis, 

Whom  Sntique  history  so  high  doth  raise. 

Or  to  Hypsipyl',  or  to  Tomyris : '  ' 

Her  host  two  hundred  thousand  number'd  is ; 

Who,  while  good  fortune  favoured  her  might, 

Triumphed  oft  against  her  enemies ; 

And  yet,  though  overcome  in  hapless  fight. 

She  triumphed  on  death,  in  enemies'  despite. 

Fulgent,  Carausius,  AUectus,  Asclepiodatus, 
interposed  between  Boadicea  and  Coill — the  first 
crowned  sovereign  of  the  Britons  since  Lucius' 
time.  Under  Coill  the  realm  began  to  "  renew 
her  passed  prime ;"  and  "  he  of  his  name  Coyl- 
chester  built  of  stone  and  lime."  He  gave  to 
Constantius  his  daughter  Helena,  most  famous 
for  her  skill  in  music ;  and  of  her  was  begotten 
Constantino,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Bome. 
Octavius  usurped  the  place  of  the  absent  Con- 
stantino, and  gave  his  daughter  to  Maximian ; 
during  whose  reign  the  Huns  and  Picts  began 
to  invade  the  land.  The  weary  Britons  were 
worn  out  by  miseries  under  the  new  invaders, 
and  gladly,  "  by  consent  of  Commons  and  of 
Peers,  they  crown'd  the  second  Constantino 
with  joyous  tears."  He  often  vanquished  in 
battle  "  the  spoilful  Plots,  and  swarming  Easter- 
lings,"  and  pacified  the  realm  ;  building,  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Scots,  "  a  mighty  mound, 
which  from  Alcluid  to  Panwelt  did  that 
border  bound."  Vortigem  usurped  the  crown 
during  the  pupilage  of  his  two  nephews — the  sons 
of  Constantino ;  and,  fearing  their  attempts  to 
reinstate  themselves,  he  sent  to  Germany  strange 
aid  to  rear.  "Three  hoys  of  Saxons,"  undet 
Hengist  and  Horsus,  arrived  ;  and  their  leaders 
took  advantage  of  the  divisions  of  the  Britons 
to  drive  Vortigem  from  the  kingdom.  Restored 
by  the  help  of  his  son  Vortimere,  he  received 
Hengist  back  into  favour,  through  the  fair  face 
and  flattering  word  of  his  daughter  Bowena. 
But  now  the  fugitive  sons  of  Constantino,  having 

Cyrus  when  he  threatened  to  invade  her  territoiy, 
overthrew  and  slew  him,  and  ordered  his  severed  head 
to  be  thrown  into  a  vessel  full  of  human  blood— with 
the  bitter  exhortation  to  the  dead  prince  to  satiate 
himself  with  the  gore  for  which  he  had  thirsted. 
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I  attained  ripe  years,  arriTed  to  reclaim  the  crown ; 
they  slew  Tortigem  and  Hengiat,  and  AureHus 
reigned  peaceably  "till  that  through  poison 
stopped  was  his  breath;  so  now  entombed 
lies  at  Stonehenge  by  the  heath." 

After  him  Uther,^  which  Pendragon  hight, 

Sucbeeding ^There  abruptly  did  it  .end, 

Without  full  point,  or  other  cesure  ^  right ; 
As  if  the  rest  some  wicked  hand  did  rend, 
Or  th'  author's  self  could  not  at  last  attend 
To  finish  it :  that  so  untimely  breach 
The  Prince  himseK  half  seemed  to  offend ; 
Yet  secret  pleasure  did  ofience  empeach,^ 
And  wonder  of  antiquity  long  stopp'dhis  speech. 

At  last,  quite  ravish'd  with  delight, to  hear 
The  royal  offspring  of  his  native  land. 
Cried  out ;  "  Dear  country !  O  how  dearly  dear 
Ought  thy  remembrance  and  perpetual  band 
Be  to  thy  foster  child,  that  from  thy  hand 
Did  common  breath  and  noriture  ^  reoeire ! 
How  brutish  is  it  not  to  understand 
How  much  to  her  we  owe,  that  all  us  gave  ; 
That  gave  unto  us  all  whatever  good  we  have !  " 

But  Guyon  all  this  while  his  book  did  read, 
Nor  yet  had  ended  :  for  it  was  a  great 
And  ample  volume,  that  doth  far  exceed 
My  leisure  so  long  leaves  here  to  repeat : 
It  told  how  first  Prometheus  did  create 
A  man,  of  many  parts  from  beasts  deriv'd. 
And  then  stole  fire  from  heav'n  to  animate 
His  work,  for  which  he  was  by  Jove  depriv'd 
Of  life  himself,  and  heart-strings  of  an  eagle 
riv'd.' 

That  man  so  made  he  oallgd  Elf,  to  weet 
Quick.s  the  first  author  of  aU  Elfin  kind ; 
Who,  wand'ring  through  the  world  with  weary 

feet, 
Did  in  the  gardens  of  Adonis  find 
A  goodly  creature,  whom  he  deem'd  in  mind 
To  be  no  earthly  wight,  but  either  sprite. 
Or  angel,  th'  author  of  all  woman  kind ; 
Therefore  a  Eay  he  her  according  hight. 
Of  whom  all  Faeries  spring,  and  fetch  their 

lineage  right. 

Of  these  a  mighty  people  shortly  grew, 

And  puissant  kings  which  all  the  world  war- 

ra/d,' 
And  to,  themselves  aU  nations  did  subdue  : 
The  first  and  eldest,  which  that  sceptre  sway'd, 
Was  Elfin :  him  aU  India  obey'd, 
And  all  that  now  America  men  call : 
Next  him  was  noble  EMnan,  who  laid 
Cleopolis'  foundation  first  of  all : 
But  Elfilin  enclos'd  it  with  a  golden  wall. 
His  son  was  Elfinell,  who  overcame 
The  wicked  Gobbelins  in  bloody  field  : 
But  Elfant  was  of  most  renowned  fame, 
Who  all  of  crystal  did  Pauthea  build  : 


1  The  father, of  Arthur. 
3  Prevent. 
5  Tom  by  an 'eagle. 
^  Made  war  upon. 
8  Elfloleos  is  Henry  Til. ;  Mferon,  his  eldest  son 
Prince  Arthur,  who  died  young ;  mighty  Oberon,  Prince 


3  CcBSura,  stop. 

4  Nurture. 

6  That  is  to  say,  Aliye. 


Then  Elfar,  who  two  brethren  giants  kiU'd, 
■The  one  of  which  had  two  heads,  th'  other  three : 
Then  Elfinor,  who  was  in  magic  sHU'd ; 
He  built  by  art  upon  the  glassy  sea 
A  bridge  of  brass,  whose  sound  heav'n's  ihunder 
seem'd  to  be. 

He  left  three  sons,  the  which  in  order  reign'd. 

And  aR  their  offspring,  in  their  due  descents  ; 

Ev^n  seven  hundred  princes,  which  maintain  d 

With  mighty  deeds  their  sundry  governments : 

That  were  too  long  their  infinite  contents 

Here  to  record,  nor  much  material ; 

Yet  should  they  be  most  famous  monuments. 

And  brave  ensample,  both  of  martiS,! 

And  civH  rule,  to  kings  and  states  imperial. 

After  all  these  Elficleos  8  did  reign. 
The  wise  Elficleos  in  great  majesty, 
Who  mightily  that  sceptre  did  sustain. 
And  with  rich  spoils  and  famous  victory 
Did  high  advance  the  crown  of  Faery  : 
He  left  two  sons,  of  which  fair  Blferon, 
The  eldest  brother,  did  untimely  die ; 
Whose  empty  place  the  mighty  Oberon 
Doubly  supplied,  in  spousal  and  doniini6n. 

Great  was  his  pow'r  and  glory  over  all 
Which,  him  before,  that  sacred  seat  did  fill, 
That  yet  remains  his  wide  memorial : 
He,  dying,  left  the  fairest  TanaquiU 
Him  to  succeed  therein,  by  his  last  will : 
Fairer  and  nobler  liveth  none  this  hour. 
Nor  like  in  grace,  nor  like  in  learned  skill ; 
Therefore  they  Glorian'  call  that  glorious  flow'r : 
Long  may'st  thou,  Glorian',  live  in  glory  and  i 
great  pow'r !  ' 

Beguil'd  thus  with  delight  of  novelties, 

And  natural  desire  of  country's  state. 

So  long  they  read  in  those  antiquities. 

That  how  the  time  was  fled  they  quite  f  orgate ; » 

Tin  gentle  Alma,  seeing  it  so  late. 

Perforce  their  studies  broke,  and  them  besought 

To  think  how  supper  did  them  long  await : 

So  half  unwilling  from  their  books  them  brought, 

And  fairly  feasted  as  so  noble  knights  she  ought. 


CANTO  XI. 

The  enenuts  of  Temiperaiux 

Besiege  Tier  dwdUTig-place  ; 
JPrince  Arthur  them  repds,  and  foul 

Maleger  doth  deface.10 

What  war  so  cruel,  or  what  siege  so  sore 
As  that  which  strong  Affections  do  apply 
Against  the  fort  of  Eeason  evermore, 
,To  bring  the  Soul  into  captivity  ? 
Their  force  is  fiercer  through  infi'rmitjf 
Of  the  frail  flesh,  relenting  to  their  rage  ; 

S^^T^"!'™'*'^?  Henry  VIII.,  who  doubly  supplied 
his  brother's  emjity  place,  by  succeeding  to  the  throne 
and  by  marrying  Catharine  of  Aragon,  who  had  been 

cf^^enu^eet'feer  '^"^^"'^  "'  «'-'''-' '  "°" 
'^"8°*-  10  Destroy.      , 
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And  exercise  most  bitter  tyrannf 
Upon  the  parts  brought  into  their  bondage  : 
No  wretchedness  is  Kke  to  sinful  villenage.i 
Eu,t  in  a  body  which  doth  freely  yield 
His  parts  to  Reason's  rule  obedient, 
AndJetteth  her  that  ought  the  sceptre  wield, 
AU  .happy  peace  and  goodly  gdvemment         , 
|Ts  settled  there  in  sure  establishment. 
There  Alma,  like  a  Virgin  Queen  most  bright, 
Doth  flourish  in  all  beauty  excellent ; 
And  to  her  guests  doth   bounteous  banquet 

dight,a 
Attemper'dgoodly  weUfor  health  andfordeUght. 

"Early,  before  the  Mom,  with  crimson  ray," 
had  opened  the  windows  of  bright  heaven, 
Guyon  and  the  Palmer  took  their  departure  ; 
at  the  ford,  on  the  river's  side,  u.  ferryman  in- 
structed by  Alma  awaited  them;  when  they 
were  on  board  he  launched  his  bark  instantly, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Here  the  poet  leaves 
Guyon,  and  returns  to  Arthur,  who  did  a  cruel 
fight  that  day. 

Por,  all  so  soon  as  Guyon  thence  was  gone 
Upon  his  voyage  with  his  trusty  guide. 
That  wicked  band  of  villains  fresh  begun    , 
That  Castle  to  assail  on  every  side. 
And  lay  strong  siege  about  it  far  and  wide. 
So  huge  and  infinite  their  numbers  were. 
That  all  the  land  they  under  them  did  hide ; 
So  foul  and  ugly,  that  exceeding  fear 
Their  visages  impress'd,  when  they  approached 
near. 

Dividing  them  into  twelve  troops,  their  cap- 
tain placed  seven  (the  Cardinal  or  Deadly  Sins) 
against  the  Castle  gate,  which  they  battered 
day  and  night ;  the  other  five  troops  were  dis- 
posed against  the  five  great  bulwarks  of  the  pile 
(the  Five  Senses).  All  accepted  their  charge 
with  malicious  zeal,  "  and  planted  there  their 
huge  artillery,  with  which  they  daily  made 
most  dreadful  battery." 

The  first  troop  was  a  monstrous  rabblement 
,  Of  foul  misshapen  wights,  of  which  some  were 
Headed  like  owls,  with  beaks  uncomely  bent ; 
Others  like  dogs ;  others  like  grifBns  drear ; 
And  some  had  wings,  and  some  had  claws  to  tear: 
And  ev'ry  one  of  them  had  lynx's  eyes ; 
And  ev'ry  one  did  bow  and  arrows  bear: 
All  those  were  lawless  Lusts,  corrupt  Envies, 
And  covetous  Aspects,  all  cruel  enemies. 

Those  same  against  thebulwark  of  the  Sight 
Did  lay  strong  siege  and  battailous  assault, 
Nor  once  did  yield  it  respite  day  nor  night ; 
But,  soon  as  Titan  ^  gan  his  head  exalt, 
And  soon  again  as  he  his  light  witholt,* 
Their  wicked  engines  they  against  it  bent; 
That  is,  each  thing  by  which  the  eyes  may  fault.' 
But  two  than  all  more  huge  and  violent, 
Beauty  and  Money,  they  that  bulwark  sorely 
rent. 


i.Tlie  servitude  of  Bin. 
3  The  Sun. 
5  Eail,  err. 
7  ralsehoods. 


2  Prepare. 
4  WlthheW. 
6  Attack. 


The  second  bulwark  was  the  Hearing  Sense, 
'Gainst  which  the  second  troop  designment* 

makes ; 
DeformSd  creatures,  in  strange  difference  : 
Some  having  heads  like  harts,  some  like  to 

shakes, 
Some  like  wildboars  late  rous'd  out  of  the  brakes ; 
Sland'rous  Reproaches,  and  foul  Infamies, 
Leasings,'    Backbitiags,    and    vain-glorious 

.  Crakes,^ 
Bad  Counsels,  Praises,  and  false  Flatteries  : 
All  those  against  that  fort  did  bend  their  bat- 
teries. 

Likewise  that  same  third  fort,  that  is  the  Smell, 
Of  that  third  troop  was  cruelly  assay 'd; 
Whose  hideous  shapes  were  like  to  fiends  of  heU, 
Some  like  to  hounds,  some  like  to  apes,  dismade  f 
Some,  like  to  puttocks,!"  all  in  plumes  array'd ; 
All  shap'd  according  their  conditi6ns : 
For  by  those  ugly  forms  weren  portray'd 
Foolish  Delights,  and  fond  Abusi6ns," 
"Which  do  that  Sense  besiege  with  liglit  illusions. 
And  that  fourth  band,  which  cruel  battery  bent 
Against  the  fourth  bulwark,  that  is  the  Taste, 
Was,  as  the  rest,  a  greasy'^  rabblement ;  , 
Some  mouth'd  like  greedy  ostriches ;  some  fac'd 
Like  loathly  toads ;  some  fashion'd  in  the  waist 
Like  swine  :  for  so  def oim'd  is  Luxury, 
Surfeit,  Misdiet,  and  unthrifty  Waste, 
Vain  Feasts,  and  idle  Superfluity : 
AU  those  this  Sense's  fort  assail  incessantly. 
But  the  fifth  troop,  most  horrible  of  hue        , 
And  fierce  of  force,  is  dreadful  to  report ; 
For  some  like  snails,  some  did  like  spiders  shew. 
And  some  like  ugly  urchins  ^^  thick  and  short : 
Cruelly  they  assailed  that  fifth  fort. 
Armed  with  darts  of  sensual  Delight, 
With  stings  of  carnal  Lust,  and  strong  effort 
Of  feeling  Pleasures,  with  which  day'and  night 
Against  that  same  fifth  bulwark  they  oontinu'd 
fight. 

The  "restless  siege"  went  on,  and  the  "hide- 
ous ordinance  "  evermore  cruelly  played  on  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Castle;  tiU  it  began  to  threaten 
near  decay.  But  the  besieged  garrison  strongly 
repelled  all  attacks,  mightily  aided  by  the  "two 
brethren  giants,"  Arthur  and  his  squire.  Alma, 
however,  grew  "  much  dismayed  with  that 
dreadful  sight;"  and  the  Prince,  to  reassure 
her,  offered  to  go  forth  and  fight  for  her  defence 
against  the  carl  "which  was  their  chief  and 
th'  author  of  that  strife. "  Soon,  issuing  tlirough 
the  unbarred  gates,  with  his  gay  squire,  he  was 
espied  by  that  unruly  rabblement ;  who  "  reared 
a  most  outrageous  dreadful  yelling  cry : " 

And  therewithal  at  once  at  him  let  fly 
Their  flutt'ring  arrows,  thick  as  flakes  of  snow, 
And  round  about  him  flock  impetuously. 
Like  a  great  water-flood,  that  tumbling  low 
From  the  high  mountains,  threats  to  overflow 
With  sudden  fury  all  the  fertUe  plain. 


10  Kites. 

12  jrilthy,' gross. 


fl  Mismade.  misshapen. 
11  S'ooliBh  deceptions. 
13  Hedgehogs. 
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And  the  sad  husbandman's  long  hope  doth  throw 
Adown  the  stream,  and  all  his  vowa  make  vain ; 
Nor  bounds  nor  banks  his  headlong  ruin  may 

sustain. 
Upon  his  shield  their  heaped  hail  he  bore. 
And  with  his  sword  dispers'd  the  rasoalri  flocks, 
AYhich  fled  asunder,  and  him  fell  before ; 
As  wither'd  leaves  drop  from  their  dried  stocks, 
"When  the  wroth  western  wind   does  reave  ^ 

their  locks :  , 

And  underneath  him  his  courageous  steed. 
The  fierce  Spumador,^  trod  them  down  like 

docks  ; 
The  fierce  Spumador  born  of  heav'nly  seed ; 
Stich  as  Laomedon  of  Phoebus'  race  did  breeds 

Which  sudden  horror  and  confused  ory 
When  as  their  captain  heard,  in  haste  he  yode  * 
The  cause  to  weet,^  and  fault  to  remedy : 
Upon  a  tiger  swift  and  fierce  he  rode, 
That  as  the  wind  ran  underneath  his  load, 
.  While  his  long  legs  nigh  raught '  unto  the 

ground  : 
PuU  large  he  was  of  limb,  and  shoulders  broad ; 
But  of  such  subtile  substance  and  unsound. 
That  like  a  ghost  he  seem'd  whose  grave-clothes 

were  unbound : 
And  in  his  hand  a  bended  bow  was  seen, 
And  many  arrows  under  his  right  side, 
All  deadly  dangerous,  all  cruel  keen, 
Headed  with  flint,  and  feathers  bloody  dy'd ; 
Such  as  the  Indians  in  their  quivers  hide  : 
Those  could  he  well  direct,  and  straight  as  line, 
And  bid  them  strike  the  mark  which  he  had  ey'd ; 
I^or  was  there  salve,  nor  was  there  medicine, 
That  might  recure  their  wounds ;  so  inly  they 

did  tine.' 
As  pale  and  wan  as  ashes  was  his  look ; 
His  body  lean  and  meagre  as  a  rake ; 
And  skin  all  wither'd  like  a  dried  rook ;  8 
Thereto  ^  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snake ; 
.  That  seem'd  to  tremble  evermore  and  quake : 
All  in  a  canvas  thin  he  was  bedight,^" 
And  girded  with  a  belt  of  twisted  brake :  ^^ 
Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  helmet  light, 
Made  of  a  dead  man's  skull,  that  seem'd  a 

ghastly  sight : 

Maleger '^  was  his  name :  and  after  him 
There  follow'd  fast  at  hand  two  wicked  hags, 
With  hoary  locks  all  loose,  and  visage  grim  ; 
Their  feet  unshod,  their  bodies  wrapt  in  rags, 
And  both  as  swift  on  foot,  as  chased  stags ;' 
And  yet  the  one  her  other  legP  had  lame. 
Which  with  a  staff  all  full  of  little  snags  i^ 
She  did  support,  and  Impotence  heir  name  : 
But  th'  other  was  Impatience  arm'd  with  raging 
flame. 
Felly  pricking  his  beast  towards  the  Prince, 
the  carl  shot  at  him  a  cruel  shaft,  which  fell 

1  Base,  depraved. 

2  Strip  off.  3  The  Foamer. 
4  Went.  5  Learn. 

6  Reached.  7  Inflame,  rankle. 

8  Like  a  dried-up  rick  of  corn  or  hay. 

9  Besides.  lo  Dressed, 
iz  Bracken,  fern. 


harmless  on  his  shield.  Arthur,  couching  his 
Spear,  rode  fiercely  at  his  assailant,  to  prevent 
the  shower  of  arrows  which  he  shot ;  but  Ma- 
leger  fled  fast  away,  and  Arthur  could  not 
approach  him. 

For  as  the  winged  wind  his  tiger  fled, 
That  view  of  eye  could  scarce  him  overtake, 
Nor  scarce  his  feet  on  ground  were  seen  to  tread ; 
Through  hills  and  dales  he  speedy  way  did  make, 
Nor  hedge  nor  ditch  his  ready  passage  brake, 
And  in  his  flight  the  villain  turn'd  his  face  y 

(As  wonts  the  Tartar  by  the  Caspian  Lake,  '.i 

When  as  the  Eussian  him  in  fight  does  chase),  <=> 
Unto  his  tiger's  tail,  and  shot  at  him  apace.      '  * 

"  Apace  he  shot,  and  yet  he  fled  apace,"  till 
Arthur  resolved  to  follow  him  no  more,  but 
keep  his  stand,  and  avoid  the  arrows,  until  the 
perilous  store  was  spent.  Impotence,  the  lame 
hag,  however,  gathered  up  Maleger's  shafts  as 
fast  as  he  shot  them,  and  brought  them  to  him. .;; 
again ;  and  Arthur,  dismounting,  seized  her 
and  began  to  tie  her  hands.  But  Impatience,  A 
coming  up  in  haste,  threw  him  backward  to  the 
ground  as  he  leaned  over  her  sister ;  there, 
"with  rude  hands  and  grisly  grapplement," 
they  held  him  down  till  the  villain  came  to 
their  aid ;  and  under  their  blows  the  Prince 
might  have  perished,  but  for  the  opportune 
onslaught  of  his  gentle  squire — who  snatched 
off  and  held  at  bay  the  hags,  while  Arthur, 
pricked  with  reproachful  shame,  "united  all 
Ms  powers  to  purge  himself  from  blame." 
Like  as  a  fire,  the  which  in  hollow  cave  j 

Hath  long  been  underkept  and  down  supprest,   '^ 
With  murmurous  disdain  doth  inly  rave  ? 

And  grudge,  in  so  strait  prison  to  be  prest,        fi^ 
At  last  breaks  forth  with  furious  unrest,       '     '"'' 
And  strives  to  mount  into  his  native  seat ; 
All  that  did  erst  it  hinder  and  molest, 
It  now  devoua:s  with  flames  and  scorching  heat. 
And  carries  into  smoke  with  rage  and  horror 
, great. 

So  mightily  the  Briton  Prince  him  rous'd 
Out  of  his  hold,  and  broke  his  caitive  ^^  bands  ■ 
And  as  a  bear,  whom  angry  ours  have  touz'd,!^  ' 
Having  ofE-shak'd  them  and  esoap'd  their  hands, 
Becomes  more  fell,  and  all  that  him  withstands 
Treads  down  and  overthrows.    Now  had  the  carl 
Alighted  from  his  tiger,  and  his  hands 
Discharged  of  his  bow  and  deadly  quar'l,!' 
To  seize  upon  his  foe  flat  lying  on  the  marl.'s 

Maleger,  disarmed  and  "farfromhismonstrous 
swarm,"  was  taken  at  disadvantage ;  and  Arthur 
yet  wrothful  for  his  late  disgrace,  felled  him  to 
the  ground  with  his  iron  mace.  While  Arthur 
fancied  the  field  his  own,  his  foe  sprang  up  as 
if  he  had  never  been  hurt,  and  snatched  and 
threw  at  the  Prince  with  exceeding  sway  "a 

12  A  name  derived  from  Latin,  "  mainm,"  evil  and 
"asger,"  sick;  11  signifies  the  disease  produced  by 
evil  passions  and  indulgences.        is  Her  left  leg 

14  Knobs.  15  Captive 

16  Teased,  harassed. 

V  AiTowa,  bolts;  called  "quarrel"  from  the  four- 
square form  of  the  head.  is  Ground. 
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huge  great  stone,  which  stood  upon  one  end, 
and  had  not  been  removed  many  a  day  ;  some 
landmark  seem'd  to  be,  or  sign  of  sundry  way." 
Lightly  leaping  backward,  Arthur  avoided  the 
blow  ;  then  he  returned  fiercely  to  the  attack, 
"as  a  falcon  fair,,  that  once  hath  failed  of 
her  souse  full  near,  remounts  again  into  the 
open  air,  and  unto  better  fortune  doth  her- 
self prepare."  The  Prince  pierced  Maleger's 
breast,  "that  half  the  steel  behind  his  back 
doth  rest,"  and,  drawing  back  the  blade,  looked 
—but  looked  in  vain— for  the  life-blood  to  flow, 
or  the  dead  corpse  to  fall.  Again  the  astonished 
Arthur  struck  Mm  quite  through  both  the  sides, 
but  with  no  more  effect. 

Thereat  he  smitten  was  with  great  affright, 
And  trembling  terror  did  his  heart  appal ; 
Nor  wist  he  what  to  think  of  that  same  sight, 
Nor  what  to  say,  nor  what  to  do  at  all : 
He  doubted  lest  it  were  some  magical 
Illusi6n  that  did  beguile  his  sense. 
Or  wand'ring  ghost  that  wanted  funeral, 
Or  airy  spirit  under  false  pretence. 
Or  hellish  fiend   rais'd   up   through    devilish 
science. 

His  wonder  far  exceeded  reason's  reach, 
That  he  began  to  doubt  his  dazded  sight, 
And  oft  of  error  did  himself  appeach  •?■ 
flesh  without  blood,  a  person  without  sprite. 
Wounds  without  hurt,  a  body  without  might. 
That  could  do  harm,  yet  could  not  harmed  be. 
That  could  not  die,  yet  seem'd  a  mortal  wight. 
That  was  most  strong  in  most  infirmity ; 
like  did  he  never  hear,  like  did  he  never  see. 

Throwing  away  his  own  good  sword  Mord- 
dure,  that  never  failed  at  need  till  now,  and  his 
useless  shield,  Arthur  seized  Maleger  in  his 
arms,  "  and  crush'd  the  carcase  so  against  his 
breast,"  as  to  l;queeze  out  the  idle  breath ;  then 
he  cast  "  the  Innipish  corse  unto  the  senseless 
ground,"  with  such  force  that  it  rebounded 
aloft. 

As  when  Jove's  harness-bearing  ^  bird  from  high 
Stoops  at  a  flying  heron  with  proud  disdain, 
The  stone-dead  quarry  '  falls  so  forcibly. 
That  it  rebounds  against  the  lowly  plain, 
A  second  fall  redoubling  back  again. 
Then  thought  the  Prince  all  peril  sure  was  past. 
And  that  W  victor  only  did  remain ; 
No  sooner  thought,  than  that  the  carl  as  fast 
6an  heap  huge  strokes  on  him,  as  ere  he  down 
was  cast. 

>      Arthur  waxed  nigh  his  wits'  end ;  but 
^  He  then  remember'd  well,  that  had  been  said. 
How  th'  Earth  his  mother  was,  and  first  him 

bore; 
She  eke,  so  often  as  his  life  decay'd, 
Did  life  with  usury  to  him  restore, 
And  rais'd  him  up  much  stronger  than  before, 
So  soon  as  he  unto  her  womb  did  faU  : 

1  Impeach,  accuse.  2  Armour-bearing. 

3  Prey. 

4  It  was  thus  that  Hercules  destroyed  the  giant 
Antaeus,  who  received  fresh  life  and  strength  so  soon 


Therefore  to  ground  he  would  him  oast  no  more. 
Nor  him  commit  to  grave  terrestrial,  i 

But  bare  him  far  from  hope  of  succour  usual.* 

Then  uphe  caught  him  'twixt  his  puissanthands. 
And  having  soraz'd'.out  of  his  carrion  corse 
lie  loathful  life,  now  loos'd  from  sinful  bands, 
Upon  his  shoulders  carried  him  perforce 
Above  three  furlongs,  taking  his  full  course, 
Until  he  came  unto  a  standing  lake  ; 
Him  thereinto  he  threw  without  remorse, 
Nor  stirr'd,  till  hope  of  life  did  him  forsake ; 
So  end  of  that  carl's  days  and  his  own  pains  did 
make. 

Which  when  those  wicked  hags  from  far  did  spy,  , 
Like  to  mad  dogs  they  ran  about  the  lands ; 
And  th'  one  of  them,  with  dreadful  yelling  cry, 
Throwing  away  her  broken  chains  and  bands. 
And  having  quench'd  her  burning  fier-brands. 
Headlong  herself  did  cast  into  that  lake  :        < 
But  Impotence  with  her  own  wilful  hands 
One  of  Maleger's  cursed  darts  did  take. 
So  riv'd^  her  trembling  heart,  and  wicked  end 
did  make. 

Faint  with  loss  of  blood,  the  conqueror  was 
set  on  his  steed  by  his  squire,  and  brought  to 
the  castle,  where  many  grooms  and  squires  were 
ready  to  aid  him  ;  "  and  eke  the  fairest  Alma 
met  him  there,  with  balm,  and  wine,  and  costly 
spicery,  to  comfort  him  in  his  infirmity."  She 
caused  her  deliverer  to  be  laid  in  sumptuous 
bed,  "and,  all  the  while  his  wounds  were  dress- 
ing, by  him  stay'd." 
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Guywi,  by  PaVmer^s  governance^ 
Poising  through  perils  great, 

Doth  overthrow  the  Bower  of  Bliss, 
And  Acrasy  f^feat. 

Gtrroif,  the  Champion  of  Temperance,  mean- 
while approached  the  point  of  his  adventure. 
He  had  sailed  two  days,  after  leaving  the  House 
of  Alma,  without  beholding  land,  or  living 
wight,  or  aught  save  peril.  On  the  third  mom 
they  heard  far  off  a,  hideous  roaring,  and  saw 
the  raging  surges  reared  up  to  the  skies.  The 
boatman  then  urged  the  Palmer  to  steer  aright 
and  keep  an  even  course  :  for  on  one  side  of  the 
way  by  which  they  must  pass  was  the  Gulf 
of  Greediness,  "  that  deep  engorgeth  all  this 
worlde's  prey ; "  and  on  the  other  side  a  hideous 
overhanging  rock  of  magnet  stone,  threaten- 
ing ruin  to  passengers,  who  are  drawn  helpless 
towards  it  as  they  shun  the  Gulf's  devouring 
jaws. 

Forward  they  pass,  and  strongly  he  them  rows. 
Until  they  nigh  unto  that  Gulf  arrive, 

as  he  touched  the  ground,  and  whom  the  hero  at  last 
vanquished  by  raising  him  aioft  and  squeezing  him  to 
death  in  his  arms. 
6  Pressed.  '  Pierced. 
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Where  stream  more  violent  and  greedy  grows  : 
Then  he  with  all  his  pniss&nce  doth  strive 
To  strike  his  oars,  and  mightily  doth  drive 
The  hollow  vessel  through  the  threatf  ul  wave ; 
Which,  gaping  wide  to  swallow  them  alive 
In  th'  huge  abyss  of  his  engulfing  grave. 
Doth  roar  at  them  in  vain,  and  with  great 
terror  rave. 

They,  passing  by,  that  grisly  ^  mouth  did  see 
Sucking  the  sea^  into  his  entrails  deep, 
That  seem'd  more  horrible  than  hell  to  be. 
Or  that  dairk  dreadful  hole  of  Tartarus  steep 
Through  which  the  damned  ghosts  do  often  creep 
Back  to  the  world,  bad  livers  to  torment : 
But  naught  that  falls  into  this  iJireful  deep, 
Nor  that  approacheth  nigh  the  wide  descent, 
May  back  return,  but  is  condemned  to  be  drent.^ 

On  th'  other  side  they  saw  that  perilous  rock, 

Threat'ning  itself  on  them  to  ruinate,'- 

On  whose  sharp  clifts  the  ribs  of  vessels  broke. 

And  shiver'd  ships  which  had  been  wrecked  late. 

Yet  stuck,  with  carcases  exanimate  * 

Of  such  as,  having  all  their  substance  spent 

In  wanton  joys  and  lusts  intemperate, 

Did  afterward  make  shipwreck  violent 

Both  of  their  life  and  fame,  for  ever  foully  blent. " 

Forthy  °  this  hight  the  Book  of  vile  Beproach, 
A  dangerous  and  detest&ble  place, 
To  which  nor  fish  nor  fowl  did  once  approach. 
But  yelling  mews,  with  sea-gulls  hoarse  and 

ba^e. 
And  cormorants,  with  birds  of  ravenous  race. 
Which  still  sat  waiting  on  that  wasteful  clift 
For  spoil  of  wretches  whose  unhappy  case. 
After  lost  credit  and  consumed  thrift. 
At  last  them  driven  hath  to  this  despairful' 

drift. 

So  forth  they  rowed ;  and  that  ferryman 
With  his  stifi  oars  did  brush  the  sea  so  strong. 
That  the  hoar  waters  from  his  frigate  ran. 
And  the  light  bubbles  danced  all  along, 
While  the  salt  brine  out  of  the  billows  sprung. 
At  last  far  off  they  many  islands  spy 
On  ev'ry  side  floating  -the  floods  among : 
Then  said  the  Knight :  "Lo!  I  the  land  descry; 
Therefore,  old  Sire,  thy  course  do  thereunto 
apply." 

That,  the  ferryman  answered,  would  be  ruin ; 
for  these  were  the  Wandering  Islands,  which 
had  often  drawn  many  an  unwary  wight  into 
most  deadly  danger : 

' '  Yet  well  they  seem  to  him,  that  far  doth  view. 
Both  fair  and  fruitful,  and  the  ground  dispread 
With  grassy  green  of  delectable  hue  ; 
And  the  tall  trees  witk  leaves  apparelled 
Are  deck'd  with  blossoms  dy'd  in  white  and  red, 
That  might  the  passengers  thereto  allure ; 
But  whosoever  once  hath  fastened 


1  Terrible. 

2  Drowned,  sunk.- 
*  Lifeless. 

6  Therefore. 
8  Becorer. 


3  Eall  In  ruims. 
IS  Disgraced. 
7  Desperate.     ■ 
9  Bhiplet,  skift, 


His  foot  thereon,  may  never  it  recure,^  j 

But  wand'reth  evermore  uncertain  and  unsure :  . 
As  the  isle  of  Delos  "  amid  the  .Slgean  Sea 
long  time  did  stray,"  till  Latona,  flying  from 
Juno's  -wrath,  was  there  delivered  of  her  fair 
twins  (Diana  and  ApoUo)  <"  which  afterward 
did  rule  the  night  and  day."  They  hearkened  ^ 
j;o  the  ferryman's  warning;  and  soon,  passing 
one  of  the  islands,  "  upon  the  bank  they  sitting 
did  espy  a,  dainty  damsel  dressing  of  her  hair, 
by  whom  a  little  skippet  ^  floating  did  appeax._       ! 

*She,Ithem  espying,  loud  to  them  gan  call. 
Bidding  them  nigher  draw  unto  the  shore, 
For  she  had  cause  to  busy  them  withal ; 
And  therewith  loudly  laugh'd :  but  nathemore 
Would  they  once  turn,  but  kept  on  as  afore  : 
Which  when  she  saw,  she  left  her  looks  un- 

dight," 
4Jid,  running  to  her  boat,  withouten  oar 
From  the  departing  land  it  launched  Hght, 
And,  after  them  did  drive  -with  all  her  power 

and  might. 

Whom  overtaking,  she  in  merry  sort 
Them  gan  to  bord,^'^  and  purpose  ^  diversely ; 
Now  feigning  dalliance  and  wanton  sport, 
Now  thro-wing  forth  lewd  words  immodestly; 
Till  that  the  Palmer  gan  full  bitterly 
Her  to  rebuke  for  being  loose  and  light : 
Which  not  abiding,  but  more  scornfully 
Scoffing  at  him  that  did  her  justly  -wite,^ 
She  tutn'd  her  boat  about,  and  from  them  rowSd 
quite. 

"That  was  the  wanton IFhsedria,  which  late 
did  ferry  him  over  the  Idle  Lake."  The  wary 
boatman  now  informed  them  that  in  front  lay  ', 
a  perilous  passage,  "  where  many  mermaids 
haunt,  making  false  melodies;"  and  by  the 
way  there  were  a  great  quicksand  and  a  whirl- 
pool of  hidden  jeopardy,  between  which  the 
way  was  very  narrow.  Scarce  had  he  spoken, 
when  "by  the  oheokgd  wave"  they  discerned 
"  the  Quicksand  of  Unthriftihead." 

They,  passiag  by,  a  goodly  ship  did  see 
Laden  from  far  with  precious  merchandise. 
And  bravely  fumdslied  as  ship  might  be, 
Which  through  great  disadventure,  or  misprise,^* 
Herself  had  run  into  that  hazardise  ;  ^^ 
Whose  mariners  and  merchants  vrith  much  toil 
Labour'd  in  vain  to  have  recur'd^^  their  prize. 
And  the  rich  wares  to  save  from  piteous  spoil ; 
But  neither  toil  nor  travail  might  her  back 
recoil. 

On  th'  other  aide  they  see  that  perilous  pool, 
That  called  was  the  Whirlpool  of  Decay ; 
In  which  full  many  had  -with  hapless  dooP' 
Been  sunk,  of  whom  no  mem,ory  did  stay : 
Whose  circled  waters,  rapt  -with  whirling  sway. 
Like  to  a  restless  wheel,  still  running  round. 
Did  covet,  as  they  passed  by  that  way, 

10  Undressed,  unbound.  ii  Accost 

12  Speak.  IB  Blame. 

1*  Mistake;  French,  "mSprise." 

15  Ha,zard.  le  Eecovered,  saved. 

1?  Dole,  distress. 
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To  draw  their  boat  within  the  utmost  bound 
Of  his  wide  labyrinth,  and  then  to  haye  them 
drown'd. 
Passing  in  safety,   "  sudden  they  see  from 
midst  of  all  the  main    the  surging  waters  like 
a  mountain  rise." 
■  The  waves  come  rolling,  and  the  billows  roar 
Outrageously,  as  they  enraggd  were. 
Or  wrathful  Neptune  did  them  drive  before 
His  whirling  chariot  for  exceeding  fear ; 
For  not  one  puff  of  wind  there  did  appear ; 
That  all  the  three  thereat  wox  ^  much  afraid, 
Unweeting^  what  such  horror  strange  did  rear.^ 
Sftsoons  they  saw  a  hideouS'hoat  array'd 
Of  huge  sea-monsters,  such  as  living  sense  dis- 
may'd : 

Most  ugly  shapes  and  horrible  aspects, 
Such  as  Dame  Nature's  self  might  fear  to  see, 
Or  shame  *  that  ever  should  so  foul  defects 
Erom  her  moat  cunning  hand  escapSd  be ; 
All  dreadful  portraits  of  deformity : 
Spring-headed   hydras  j^   and    sea-should'ring 

whales ; 
Great  whirlpools,^  which  all  fishes  make  to  flee ; 
Bright  soolopendras,'  arm'd  with  silver  scales ; 
Mighty  monoceros  ^  with  umi^eastirgd  tails ; 
The  dreadful  fish,  that  haj£  deserv'd  the  name 
Of  Death,  and  like  himmoks  in  dreadful  hue ;  ^ 
The  grisly  wassemaiv''  that  makes  his  game 
The  flying  shij^witli  swiftness  to  pursue ; 
The  horri^^a-satyr,  that  doth  shew 
His  f earf^fcif  te  in  time  of  greatest  storm ; 
Huge  ziffiu^lklrhom  mariners  eschew 
No  less  than  rooks,  as  travellers  inform ; 
And  greedy  rosm^jijjes  ^  with  visages  deform : 


All  these,  and  thousand  thousands  many  more, 
And  more  deformSd  monsters  thousand  fold. 
With  dreadful  noise  and  hollow  rumbling  roar 
Came  rushing,  in  the  foamy  waves  enrolled, 
"Wlich  seem'd  to  fly  for  fear  them  to  behold : 
No  wonder,  if  these  did  the  £night  appal ; 
For  all  that  here  on  earth  we  dreadful  hold, 
Be  but  as  bugs  "  to  fearen'*  babes  withal. 
Compared  to  the  creatures  in  the  sea's  entrall.^^ 

The  Palmer  counselled  them  to  fear  nothing, 
for  these  were  only  shapes  sent  by  the  witch 
Acrasia  to  deter  theih  from  proceeding;  then 
he  smote  and  calmed  the  sea  with  his  virtuous 
staff,  "and  all  that  dreadful  army  fast  gan  fly 
into  great  Tethys'  bosom,  where  they  hidden 
lie."  Soon  they  heard  a  rueful  cry  of  wailina 
and  weeping,  and  saw  a  seemly  maiden,  sittinl 
by  the  shore,  who  appeared  to  lament  sonle 

1  Grew.  2  Ignorant, 

3  Baise,  cause.  4  Be  ashamed. 

5  As  soon  as  one  head  of  the  fabulCua  Hydra  was  cut 
off,  two  sprang  forth ;  and  Spenser  would  seem  to  apply 
the  epithet ''  spring-headed,"  £rom  the  notion  that  the 
monster  had  a  "spring  "  or  foontain  of  heads, 

6  Huge  fish  of  any  kind,  which  produce  the  eddying 
effect  of  a  whirlpool  in  their  motion  through  the  water, 

7  The  sea-SGOlopendra,  a  fish  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
which  resembled  the  milliped, 

8  Unicorns,  or  sword-fish  \  creatures  with  one  horn 
—Greek,  fiovov,  single,  and  Kfpas,  a  horn. 

9  Ihe  Morse,  or  walrus  (Latin,  "  Mors,"  death]. 


great  misfortune,  and  called  aloud  to  them  for 
succour.  Guyon  wished  to  steer  towards  her, 
but  the  Palmer  refused ;  telliug  him  that  hers 
was  no  real  distress,  "  but  only  womanish 
fine  forgery,"  meant  to  entangle  him  in  ruin. 

And  now  they  nigh  approached  to  the  stead  '^ 
Where  as  those  mermaids  dwelt :  it  was  a  still 
And  oalmy  bay,  on  th'  one  side  sheltered 
With  the  broad  shadow  of  a  hoary  lull ; 
On  th'  other  side  a  high  rock  tower'd  still, 
Itat  'twist  them  both  a  pleasant  port  they  made. 
And  did  like  a  half  theatre  fulfil :  ^^ 
There  those  five  Sisters  had  continual  trade,^ 
And  ns'd  to  bathe  themselves  in  that  deceitful 
shade. 

They  were  fair  ladies,  till  they  fondly  striv'd 
With  th'  HeKoonian  maids  for  mastery ;  ^^ 
Of  whom  they,  over-comen,  were  depriv'd 
Of  their  proud  beauty,  and  fth'  one  moiety 
Transform'd  to  fish  for  their  bold  surquedry ;  20 
But  th'  upper  half  their  hue  ^^  retained  stiU, 
And  their  sweet  skill  in -wonted  melody ; 
Which  ever  after  they  abus'd  to  ill, 
T'  allure  weak  travellers,  whom,  gotten,,  they 
did  kill. 

So  now  to  Guyon,  as  he  passed  by. 
Their  pleasant  tunes  they  sweetly  thus  applied ; 
"  O  thou  fair  son  of  gentle  FaSrf, 
That  art  in  mighty  arms  most  magnified 
Above  all  knights  that  ever  battle  tried, 
O  turn  thy  rudder  hitherward  a  while ! 
Here  may  thy  storm-beat  vessel  safely  ride ; 
This  is  the  port  of  rest  from  troublous  toil, 
•The  world's  sweet  inn  from  pain  and  wearisome 
turmoil." 

With  that  the  rolling  sea,  resounding  soft. 
In  his  big  base  them  fitly  answered ; 
And  on  the  rock  the  waves  breaking  aloft 
A  solemn  mean^^  unto  them  measured ; 
The  while  sweet  Zephyrus  loud  whisteled 
His  treble,  a  strange  kind  of  harmony ; 
Which  Guyon's  senses  softly  tiokeled. 
That  he  the  boatman  bade  row  easily. 
And  let  him  hear  some  part  of  their  rare  inelody. 

He  was  dissuaded  from  that  vanity  by  the 
Palmer ;  and  soon  they  descried  the  land  they 
sought ;  when  suddenly  a  gross  fog  overspread 
with  his  dull  vapour  all  that  desert,  and  made 
the  universe  seem  but  one  confused  mass.  They 
were  greatly  dismayed,  nor  knew  how  to  steer, 
when  all  at  once  an  inntunerable  multitude  of 
harmful  birds  came  fluttering  and  crying  about 
them,  smiting  them  with  their  wicked  wings, 

10  The  "waterman,"  or  merman ;  a  fabnlous  being, 
like  the  sea-satyr  mentioned  just  below. 

11  The  sword-fish  (xiphias), 

12  Sea-horses  ;  German,  "  Boss,"  a  horse.  Another 
explanation  derives  the  name  from  Latin  "ros,"  dew, 
and  makes  the  rosmarine  an  animal  which  fed  upon  the 
dew  on  the  rocks.  13  Bugbears, 

M  Frighten,  1°  Entrails,  depths. 

10  Place, 

17  Complete,  form,  an  amphitheatre, 

IS  BesCrt,  19  See  note  6,  page  61, 

^  Presumption.  21  former  or  natural  aspect. 

22  Tenor. 
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and  sore  annoying  them  as  they  groped  in  that 
grisly  night. 

Bv'n  all  the  nation  of  unfortunate 

And  fatal  birds  about  them  flocked  were, 

Such  as  by  nature  men  abhor  and  hate ; 

The  Ul-fac'd  owl,  death's  dreadful  messenger; 

The  hoarse  night-raven ,  trump  of  doleful  drear ;  ^ 

The  leather-winged  bat,  day's  enem^ ; 

The  rueful  screeoh,^  still  waiting  on  the  bier ; 

The  ■Sfhistler  shrill,  that  whoso  hears  doth  die ; 

The  hellish  harpies,  prophets  of  sad  destin;^ : 

jUl  these,  and  all  others  that  did  horror  breed, 
flew  about  them,  filling  their  sails  with  fear ; 
but  stm  the  voyagers  pressed  on,  till  the  weather 
cleared,  and  the  destined  land  began  to  show 
itself.  Soon  the  Knight  and  the  Palmer  quitted 
the  nimble  boat,  by  which  the  ferryman  re- 
mained ;  and  they  marched  fairly  forth,  afraid 
of  naught.  "Ere  long  they  heard  a  hideous 
bellowing  of  many  beasts ;"  and  by  and  by  they 
confronted  the  horrid  crowd,  gaping  greedily, 
with  upstaring  crests,  to  devour  the  unexpected 
guests.  But  the  beasts  were  swiftly  cowed  into 
abject  submission  and  fear  by  a  fresh  uplifting 
of  the  Palmer's  "  virtuous  staff,"  that  could  all 
charms  defeat. 

Of  that  same  wood  it  fram'd  was  cunningly. 
Of  which  Caduceus  whilom  was  made, 
Caduceus,  the  rod  of  Mercury, 
"With  which  he  wonts^  the  Stygian  realms  invade 
Through  ghastly  horror  and  eternal  shade ; 
Th'  infernal  fiends  with  it  he  can  assuage. 
And  Orcus  tame,  whom  nothing  can  persuade. 
And  rule  the  Furies  when  they  most  do  rage  :  ' 
Such  virtue  in  his  staff  had  eke  this  Palmer  sage. 
Thence  passing  forth,  they  shortly  do  arrive 
Where  as  the  Bower  of  Bliss  was  situate  ; 
A  place  pick'd  out  by  choice  of  best  alive 
That  nature's  work  by  art  can  imitate  : 
In  which  whatever  in  this  worldly  state 
Is  sweet  and  pleasing  unto  living  sense, 
Or  that  may  dainti»t  fantasy  aggrate,* 
Was  poured  forth  with  plentiful  dispenoe,^ 
And  made  there  to  abound  with  lavish  affluence. 

Goodly  it  was  enclosed  round  about, 
As  well  their  enter'd  guests  to  keep  within. 
As  those  unruly  beasts  to  hold  without ; 
Yet  was  the  fence  thereof  but  weak  and  thin ; 
Naught  f ear'd  their  force  that  f ortUage  ^'  to  win, 
But  Wisdom's  poVr,  ,and  Temperance's  might. 
By  which  the  mightiest  things  efforced  bin  : ' 
And  eke  the  gate  was  wrought  of  substance  light. 
Bather  for  pleasure  than  for  battery  or  fight. 

It  framed  was  of  precious  ivory, 

1  Sorrow.  2  Screech-owl,  an  omen  of  death. 

3  Is  accustomed. 

4  Gratify  the  most  delicate  fancy. 

5  Outlay,  lavishness. 

6  Bortalioe  or  fortress;  the  meaning  is,  that  those 
within  the  Bower  had  no  fear  that  any  would  win  the 
place  by  force^all  coming  to  it  gladly  and  eagerly — but 
Wisdom  and  Temperance.. 

7  Are  conquered,  forced.  8  Fleeted,  fled. 

9  Castle,  or  Bhip  ;  "  piece  "  signifies  generally  any 
structure  made  by  the  piecing  or  fitting  together  of 
parts.  10  Eroth,  seethe. 


That  seem'd  a  work  of  admirable  wit ; 
And  therein  all  the  famous  history 
Of  Jason  and  Medea  was  y-writ ; 
Her  mighty  charms,  her  furious  loving  fit ; 
His  goodly  conquest  of  the  golden  fleece ; 
His  fals6d  faith,  and  love  too  lightly  flit ;  ^ 
The  wonder'd  Arfeo,  which  in  venturous  piece  ' 
First  through  the  Euxiue  seas  bore  all  the  floVr  ■ 

of  Greece. 
Ye  might  have  seen  the  frothy  billows  fry'" 
Under  the  ship  as  thorough  them  she  went, 
That  seem'd  the  waves  were  into  ivory, 
Or  ivory  into  the  waves  were  sent ; 
And  otherwhere  the  snowy  substance  sprent.'^ 
With   vermeil,"  like  the  boy's  blood  therein 

shed,^ 
A  piteous  spectacle  did  represent ;  -  '\ 

And  otherwhiles,  with  gold  be^rinkeled,  J 

It  seem'd  th'  enchanted  flame,  which  did  Creusa  j 

wed."  .| 

All  this  and  more  might  in  that  goodly  gate       « 
Be  read,'^  that  ever  open  stood  to  all 
Which  thither  came :  but  in  the  porch  there  sate 
A  comely  personage  of  stature  tall 
And  semblance  pleasing,  more  than  natural, 
ThUt  travellers  to  him  seem'd  to  entice ; 
His  looser  garment  to  the  ground  did  fall. 
And  flew  about  his  heels  in  wanton  wise. 
Not  fit  for  speedy  pace  or  manly  exercise. 

They  in  that  place  him  Genius  did  call : — 
Not  that  celestial  Power,  to  whoni 'he  care 
Of  life,  and  generati6n  of  all        /  '* 
That  Uves,  pertains  in  charge  pa/    ^^t 
Who  wondrous  things  concernin(i"'ir  welfare. 
And  strange  pliant6ms,  doth  let  us  oft  foresee. 
And  oft  of  secret  iUs  bids  usjieware : 
That  is  our  Self,  whonrthough  we  do  not  see,     . 
Yet  each  doth  in  himself  it  well  perceive  to  be : 

Therefore  a  god  him  sage  Antiquity 
Did  wisely  make,  and  good  Agdistes  call : 
But  this  same  was  to  that  quite  contrary. 
The  foe  of  life,  that  good  envies  to  aB, 
That  secretly  doth  us  procure  to  fall  '^ 
Through  guileful  semblants,''  which  he  maJkes 

us  see : 
He  of  this  garden  had  the  govemal,^' 
And  Pleasure's  porter  Was  devis'd  to  be, 
Holding  a  staff  in  hand  for  more  formality.        ,' 

'  -'^^ 
With  diverse  flowers  he  daintily  was  deck'd,    ^ 

And  strowed  round  about ;  and  by  his  side        *  i 
A  mighty  mazer  i'  bowl  of  wine  was  set, ,  '' ' 

As  if  it  had  to  him  been  sacrified ; 
Wherewith  all  new-come  guests  he  gratified : 
So  did  he  eke  Sir  Guyon  passing.by ; 
But  he  his  idle  courtesy  defied,'" 

11  Sprinklea.  12  Veiinilion. 

13  The  blood  of  Absyrtus,  brother  of  Medea,  whom 
she  killed  and  threw  in  her  father's  way,  to  delay  the 
pursuers,  when  she  fled  with  Jason  from  Colchis. 

1*  Jason  having  proved  unfaithful  to  Medea,  and.''' 
taken  to  wife  Creusa,  daughter  of  Creon,  the  king  ot^ 
Corinth,  Medea  sent  to  her  supplanter  an  enchanted'^ 
or  poisoned  garment,  which  consumed  the  wearer  like 
a  flame.  i6  Seen,  discerned. 

10  Doth  conspire,  contrive,  to  make  us  fall. 

17  Appearances,  fancies.  is  Government. 

'  19  Maple.  20  Contemned. 
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And  overthrew  his  bowl  disdainfully, 

And  broke  hia  staff,  with  which  he  charmed  ^ 

semblants  sly  .2 
Thus  being  enter'd,  they  behold  around 
A  large  and  spacious  plain,  on  ev'ry  aide 
Strewed  with  jfleasance ;  ^  whose  fair  graaay 

ground 
Mantled  with  green,  and  goodly  beautified 
With  all  the  ornaments  of  Flora's  pride. 
Wherewith  her  mother  Art,  as  half  in  scorn 
Of  niggard  Nature,  like  a  pompous  bride 
Did  deck  her,  and  too  lavishly  adorn, 
"When  forth  from  virgin  bow'r  she  comes  in  th* 

early  mom. 
Thereto  the  heavens,  always  jovial, 
Look'd  on  them  lovely,  stUl  in  steadfast  state, 
Nor  sufEer'd  storm  nor  frost  on  them  to  fall, 
Their  tender  buds  or  leaves  to  violate ; 
Nor  scorching  heat,  nor\!old  intemperate, 
To  afSict  the  creatures  which  therein  did  dwell ; 
But  the  mild  air  with  season  moderate 
Gently  attemper'd  and  dispos'd  so  well,    . 
That  still  it  breathed  forth  sweet  spirit  ^  and 

wholesome  smell : 
More  sweet  and  wholesome  than  the  pleasant  hiU 
Of  Bhodop^,  on  which  the  nymph,  that  bore 
A  giant  babe,  herself  for  grief  did  kill ; 
Or  the  Thessalian  TempS,  where  of  yore 
Fair  Daphne  Phoebus'  hearts  withlove  did  gore ;  ° 
Or  Ida,  where  the  gods  loVd  to  repair,  ' 
■Whenever  they  their  heav'nly  bow'rs  forlore ; ' 
Or  sweet  Famass',  the  haunt  of  Muses  fair ; 
Or  Eden  self,  if  aughtwith  Eden  might  compare. 
Much  wonder'd  Guyon  at  the  fair  aspect 
Of  that  sweet  place,  yet  suffer'd  no  delight 
To  sink'into  his  sense,  nor  mind  affect ; 
But  passed  forth,  and  look'd  still  forward  right, 
Bridling  his  will  and  mastering  his  might : 
Till  that  he  came  unto  another  gate : 
No  gate,  but  like  one,  being  goodly  dight  ^ 
With  boughs  and  branches,  which  did  broad: 

dilate 
Their  clasping  arms  in  wanton  wreathings  intri- 
cate ; 
So  fashioned  a  porch  with  rare  device, 
Arch'd  over  head  with  an  embracing  vine, 
Whose  bunches  hanging  down  seem'd  to  entice 
All  passera-by  to  taste  their  luscious  wine, 
And  did  themselves  into  their  hands  incline. 
As  freely  offring  to  be  gathered ; 
Some  deep  empurpled  as  the  hyacine,' 
Some  as  the  ruby  laughing  sweetly  red, 
Some  like  fair  emeralds,  not  yet  well  ripengd  : 
And  them  amongst  some  were  of  burnish'dvgold, 
So  made  by  art  to  beautify  the  rest. 
Which  did  themselves  amongst  the  leaves  enfold, 
As  lurking  from  the  view  of  covetous  guest. 
That  the  weak  boughs  with  so  rich  load  opprest 
Did  bow  adown  as  overburdened. 

1  Conjured  up.  ^  Skilful,  cunning,  apparitions. 

8  Objects  inspiring  pleasure.  *  Sreath. 
!>  Fierce:  **  See  note  2,  page  388. 
7  Forsook.                              8  Adorned. 

9  Hyacinth.  ^'^  Squeezed. 
11  Pressure,  fracture.  '^  Injury. 


Under  that  porch  a  comely  dame  did  rest. 

Clad  in  fair  weeds,  but  foul  disordered. 

And  garments  loose  that  seem'd  unmeet  for 

womanhead : 
In  her  left  hand  a  cup  of  gold  she  held, 
And  with  her  right  the  riper  friiit  did  reach, 
Whose  sappy  liquor,  that  with  fulness  awell'd, 
Into  her  cup  she  scruz'd  '^''  with  dainty  breach*'' 
Of  her  fine  fingers,  without  foul  empeach,^ 
That  so  fair  winepress  made  the  vrine  more  sweet: 
Thereof  she  us'd  to  give  to  drink  to  each 
Whom  passing  by  she  happened  to  meet ; 
It  was  her  guise  all  strangers  goodly  so  to  greet. 
So  she  to  Guyon  ofEer'd  it  to  tast  ;*' 
Who,  taking  it  out  of  her  tender  hand. 
The  cup  to  ground  did  violently  oast; 
That  all  in  pieces  it  was  broken  fand," 
And  with  the  liquor  stained  all  the  land  ; 
Whereat  Excess  exceedingly  was  wroth. 
Yet  n'ot  1°  the  same  amend,  nor  yet  vrithstand,' 
But  suSer'd  him  to  pass,  all ''  were  she  loth ; 
Who,  naught  regarding  her  displeasure,  forward 

go'th. 

There  the  most  dainty  paradise  on  ground 

Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye, 

In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abound. 

And  none  does  other's  happiness  env^ ; 

The  painted  flow'ra ;  the  trees  upshooting  high ; 

The  dales  for  shade;  the  hills  for  breathing  space; 

The  trembling  groves ;  the  crystal  running  by ; 

And,  that   which   all  fair  works   doth   most 

aggrace," 
The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in 

no  place.** 
One  would  have  thought  (so  cunningly  the  rude 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine), 
That  Nature  had  for  wantonness  ensued  '^  , 

Art,  and  that  Art  at  Nature  did  repine ; 
So,  striving  each  th'  other  to  undermine, 
Each  did  the  other's  work  more  beautify ; 
So  diff'ring  both  in  wUls,  agreed  in  fine  :  2" 
So  all  agreed,  through  sweet  diversity. 
This  garden  to  adorn  with  all  variety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood, 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  be. 
So  pure  and  shiny  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  every  channel  running  one  might  see ; 
Most  goodly  it  with  curious  imagery 
Was  over-wrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boys, 
Of  which  some  seem'd  with  lively  jollity 
To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys,** 
Whilst  others  did  themselves  embay  ^^  in  liquid 
joys. 

And  over  all,  of  purest  gold,  was  spread 

A  trail  of  ivyin  his  native  hue ; 

For  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured. 

That  wight,  who  did  not  well  advis'd  ^  it  view. 

Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  ivy  true  : 

Low  his  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creep, 

13  Taste.  1*  Pound.  IS  Could  not. 

16  Although.         17  Grace,  make  pleasing. 

18  A  paraphrase  of  the  maxim,  "Arsestcelareartem" 
— the  true  art  lies  in  concealing  art. 

19  Soilowed.  20  In  end  or  aim.      si  Sports. 

22  Bathe,  delight.  ^  Closely,  attentively. 
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That,  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew, 
Their  fleecy  flow'rs  they  fearfully  did  steep, 
Which  drops  of  crystal  seeru'd  for  wantonness 
to  weep. 

Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  fair  to  see. 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell. 

And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantity. 

That  lite  a  little  lake  it  seem'd  to  be  ; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits'  height. 

That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom 

see, 
AU  paVd  beneath  with  jasper  shining  bright. 
That  seem'd -the  fountain  in  that  sea  did  sail 

upright. 

And  all  the  margent'  round  about  was  set 
With  shady  laurel  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  sunny  beams  which  on  the  billows  bet,^ 
And  those  which  therein  bathed  might  gffend. 
As  Gfivon.haBpen''d  by  the  same  to  wend,' 
Tl{g^ake3  ditmsels  he  therein  espied, 
Wmch  tnelPetn  bathing  seemed  to  contend 
And  wrestle  wantonly,  nor  car'd  to  hide 
\  Their  dainty  parts  from  view  of  any  which 
them  e^d. 

Sometimes  the  one  would  lift  the  other  quite 
Above  the  waters,  and  then  down  again 
Her  plunge,  as  over-mastered  by  might. 
Where  both  a  while  would  covered  remain. 
And  each  the  other  from  to  rise  ^  restrain ; 
The  while  their  snowy  limbs,  as  through  a  veil, 
So  through  the  crystal  waves  appeared  plain : 
Then  suddenly  both  would  themselves  imhele," 
And  th'  amorous  sweet  spoils  to  greedy  eyes 
reveal. 

As  that  fair  star,  the  messenger  of  mom. 
His  dewy  face  out  of  the  sea  doth  rear  : 
Or  as  the  Cyprian  goddess,  newly  bom 
Of  th'  ocean's  fruitful  froth,'  did  first  appear : 
Such  seemSd  they,  and  so  their  yellow  hair 
Crystalline  humour  ">  droppSd  down  apace. 
Whom  such  when  Guyon  saw,  he  drew  him  near. 
And  somewhat  gan  relent  ^  his  earnest  pace ; 
His  stubborn  breast  gan  secret  pleasanoe  to 
embrace. 

The  wanton  maidens,  him  espying,  stood 
Gazing  a  while  at  his  unwonted  guise ; " 
Then  th'  one  herself  low  ducked  in  the  flood, 
Abash'd  that  her  a  stranger  did  advise :  i" 
But  th'  other  rather  higher  did  arise, 
And  her  two  lily  paps  aloft  display'd. 
And  aU,  that  might  his  melting  heart  entice 
To  her  delights,  she  unto  him  bewray'd ; 
The  rest,  hid  underneath,  him  more  desirous 
made. 

With  that  the  other  likewise  up  arose, 

And  her  fair  locks,  which  formerly  were  bound 

XTpin  one  knot,  she  low  adown  did  loose, 

1  Margin,  edge..  2  Beat. 

8  Go.  *  rrom  rising. 

6  Uncover,  display;  from  Anglo-Saxon  "hyIlan,"to 
cover,  Mde.  '   6  Venus  Anadyomene. 

7  Uoisture.  '  ^  Slacken, 


Which,  flowing  long  and  thick,   her  cloth'd 

around. 
And  th'  ivory  in  golden  mantle  gown'd :  ^^ 
So  that  fair  spectacle  from  him  was  reft. 
Yet  that  which  reft  it  no  less  fair  was  found : 
So,  hid  in  looks  and  waves  from  looker's  theft,, 
Naught  but  her  lovely  face  she  for  his  looking 

left. 
Withal  she  laughed,  and  she  blush'd  withal. 
That  blushing  to  her  laughter  gave  more  grace. 
And  laughter  to  her  blushing,  as  did  fall.'^ 
Now  when  they  spied  the  Knight  to  slack  his 

pace,  ^  -  '' 

Them  to  behold,  and  in  his  sparkling  face 
The  secret  signs  of  kindled  lust  appear. 
Their  wanton  merriments  they  did  increase. 
And  to  him  heckon'd  to  approach  more  near. 
And  shoVd  him  many  sights  that  courage  cold 

could  rear :  ^      4 

On  which  when  gazing  him  the  Palmer  saw. 
He  much  rebuk'd  those  wand'ring  eyes  of  his. 
And,  counseU'd  well,  him  forward  thence  did 

draw. 
Now  are  thteyoome  nigh  to  the  Bower  ofJBli^S. 
Of  her- fond  "  favourites  so  nam'd  amiss ; 
WhenthusthePalmer;  "Now,  Sir,  well  advise;  |^ 
For  here  the  end  of  all  our  travaU  is : 
Here  wons  ^°  Acraaia,  whom  we  must  surprise, 
Else   she  will  slip   away,    and  all  our  drift 

despise." 

Eftsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound 
Of  aU  that  might  delight  a  dainty  ear,  ,  ru 

Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground,       . ',' 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Bight  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear 
To  read  ^'  what  manner  music  that  might  be ; 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear 
Was  there  cons6rted  in  one  harmony ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  vrinds,  waters,  all 
agree  : 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attemper'd  sweet ; 
Th'  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made^ 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respoudence  meet ; 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  waters'  fall ; 
The  waters'  fall  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  Tinto  the  wind  did  call ; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 

There,  whence  that  music  seemed  heard  to  be. 
Was  the  fair  Witch  herself  now  solacing 
With-a-BttwJiiser,  whonuthrsjigh  sorcery 
And  witcbiiraftshe  from  far  did  thither  bring-; 
There  she  hadEfflTnow iaid  a-slumbering^ 
In  secret  shade  after  long  wanton  joys ; 
Whilst  round  about  them  pleasantly  did  sing 
Many  fair  ladies  and  lascivipu^  boys, 
That  ever  mix'd  their  song  with  light  licentious 
tovs  IS 


9,  Aspect.  10  Gaze  upon,  observe. 

11  Bobed.  12  Chance,  happen. 

13  Inspire,  14  Foolish. 

15  Be  weU  on  your  guard.     16  Dwells. 

"  '^^'^  18  loyings,  amorous  sports. 
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And  all  that  -while  right  over  him  she  hung, 
With  her  false  eyes  fast  fixed  in  his  sight,^ 
As  seeking  medicine  whence  she  was  stung, 
Or  greedily  depasturing  delight ; 
And  oft  inclining  down,  with  Msses  light, 
For  fear  of  waking  him,  his  lips  bedew'd, 
And  through  his  humid  eyes  did  suck  his  sprite. 
Quite  molten  into  lust  and  pleasure  lewd ; 
Wherewith  she  sighSd  soft,  as  if  his  case  she 
rued,2 

The  while  some  one  did  chant  this  lovely  lay ; 
"  Ah  I  see,  wJwso  fair  thmg  cLostfaim  to  see, 
In  springing  fiow'r  the  image  of  thy  day  1  * 
Ah  I  see  the  virgin  rose,  Kom  sweetly  she 
Doth  firstpeep  forth  with  bashful  modesty, 
ThatfaAreir  seems  the  less  ye  see  her  may  ! 
Lo  I  see  soon  aftea-  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display ; 
Lo/  see  soon  after  Jiow  she  fades  and  fails  away  I 

So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day. 
Of  mortal  life  the  leaf,  the  bud,  theflow'r; 
Nofr  more  doth  flourish  after  first  dscay. 
That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  a/nd  bow'r 
Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramour  I  , 

/  Gather  therefore  the  rose  whilst  yet  is  pnm£,  \ 
i  For  soon  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflovfr  :\ 
\^  Gather  the  rose  of  love  whMst  yet  is  time,  I 

^^hilst  loving  thou  ma/ifst  loved  be  with  equal 
crwie."  * 
He  ceas'd ;  and  then  gan  all  the  choir  of  birds 
Their  diverse  notes  t'  attune  unto  his  lay, 
As, in  approvance  of  his  pleasing  words. 
The  constant'  pair  heaxd  all  that  he  did  say, 
Yet  swerved  not,  but  kept  their  forward  way 
Through  many  covert  groves  and  thickets  close, 
In  which  they  creeping  did  at  last  display  ° 
That  wanton  Lady,  with  her  lover  loose, 
■Wlose  sleepyhead  she  in  her  lap  did  soft  dispose. 

Upon  a  bed  of  rosea  she  was  laid, 

Asjfaint  through  heat,  or  dight'  to  pleasant  sin ; 

And  was  array'd,  or  rather  disarray'd. 

All  in  a  veil  of  silk  and  silver  thin. 

That  hid  no  whit  her  alabaster  skin. 

But  rather  shew'd  more  white,  if  more  might  be : 

More  subtile  web  Arachne  cannot  spin  ; 

Nor  the  fine  nets,^  which  oft  we  woven  see 

Of  scorched  dew,  do  not  in  th'  air  more  lightly 

flee. 
Her  snowy  breast  was  bare  to  ready  spoil 
Of  hungry  eyes,  which  n'ot '  therewith  be  fill'd ; 
And  yet,  through  languor  of  her  late  sweet  'toil, 
IFew  drops,  more  clear  than  nectar,  forth  distill'd, 
That  like  pure  orient  pearls  adown  it  trill'd  j^"^ 
And  her  fair  eyes,  sweet  smiUngin  delight, 
Moisten'd  their  fiery  beams,  with  which  she 

thrill'd 
Prajl  hearts,  yet  quenchSd  not ;  like  starry  light. 
Which,  sparkling  on  the  silent  waves,  does  seem 

more  bright. 

1  Kxea  on  his  face.  2  Pitied.  !  Life. 

'  *  "With  equal  fault— if  fanlt  it  be ;  or,  with  equal 
occasion  for  love  to  that  which  then  thyself  givest. 
fi  Besolute,  steadfast.  6  Discover. 

7  Prepared, 
»  The  gossamer  web. 


The^/oung  man  sleeping  by  her  seem'd  to  be 
Some  goodly  swain  of  honourable  place  ;  ^ 
That  certes  it  great  pity  was  to  see 
Him  his  nobility  so  foul  deface  :  ^^ 
A  sweet  regard  and  amiable  grace, 
Mixed  with  manly  sternness,  did  appear. 
Yet  sleeping,  in  his  well-proportion'd  face ; 
And  on  his  tender  lips  the  downy  hair 
Did  now  but  freshly  spring,  and  silken  blossoms 
bear. 

His  warlike  arms,  the  idle  instruments 
Of  sleeping  praise,  were  hung  upon  a  tree  ; 
And  his  brave  shield,  full  of  old  moniments,^' 
Was  foully  ras'd,^*  that  none  the  signs,  might  see ; 
Nor  for  them,  nor  for  honour,  oared  he. 
Nor  aught  that  did  to  his  advancement  tend ;. 
But  in  lewd  loves,  and  wasteful  luxury. 
His  days,  his  goods,  his  body  he  did  spend : 
O  horrible  enchantment,  that  him  so  did  blend  !^' 

The  noble  Elf  and  careful  talmer  drew 

So  nigh  tliem,  minding  naught  but  lustful  gaine. 

That  sudden  forth  they  on  them  rush'd,  and 

threw 
A  subtile  net,  which  only  for  that  same 
The  skilful  Palmer  formally  ^^  did  frame  : 
So  held  them  under  fast ;  the  while  the  rest 
ifled  all  away  for  fear  of  fouler  shame. 
The  fair  ench^tress,  so  unwares  opprest, 
Tried  aU  her  arts  and  all  her  sleights  thence 

out  to  wrest ;  ^' 

And  eke  her  lover  strove ;  but  all  in  vain : 
For  that  same  net  so  cunningly  was  wound, 
That  neither  guile  nor  force  might  it  distrain. '^ 
They  took  them  both,  and  both  them  strongly 

bound 
In  captive  bands,  which  there  they  ready  found : 
But  her  in  chains  of  adamant  he  tied ; 
For  nothing  else  might  keep  her  safe  and  sound : 
But  Verdant  (so  he  hight)  he  soon  untied. 
And  counsel  sage  in  stead  thereof  to  him  applied. 

But  all  those  pleasant  bow'rs,  and  palace  brave, 
Guyon  broke  down  with  rigour  pitiless  : 
Nor  aught  their  goodly  workmanship  might  save 
Them  from  the  tempest  of  his  wrathfulness. 
But  that  their  bliss  he  turn'd  to  balefulness  ; 
Their  groves  he  f  eU'd ;  their  gardens  did  deface ; 
Their  arbours  spoil ;  their  cabinets  suppress ; 
Their  banquet-houses  burn ;  their  buildings  rase ; 
And  of  the  fairest  late  now  made  the  foulest 
,  place. 

Then  led  theyjjer  away,  and  eke  that  knight 
They  with  them  led,  both  sorrowful  and  sad : 
The  way  they  came,  the  same  retum'd  they  right, 
TiU  they  arrived  where  they  lately  had 
Oharm'd  those  wild  beasts  that  rag'd  with  fury 

mad; 
Which,  now  awaking,  fierce  at  them  gan  fly. 
As  in  their  mistress'  rescue,  whom  they  lad ;  ^ 

9  Could  not.  10  Trickled. 

11  Bank.  .  12  Disgrace. 

18  Memorials.  1*  Erased. 

15  Blind,  deceive.  16  Expressly,  careflilly. 

17  Escape,  wrench  herself  away. 

18  Bend.  19  led. 
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But  them  the  Palmer  soon  did  pacify. 
Then  Guyon  ask'd,  what  meant  those  heasts 
wliich  there  did  lie. 

Said  he;  "Tl.odo»n^rvij^,ii.Tioas*^a!iTflTinBiiin  rlpfir!. 

■WTillom  her  lovers,  whichJierlustaLdidJeed, 
Kov  turned  intojgiires  hideous, 
AffBSrding  to  their  minds  like  jaonstruous." 
"  Sad  end,"  quoth  he,  "  of  life  intemperate, 
And  mournful  meed  of  joys  delicious ! 
But,  Palmer,  if  it  might  thee  so  aggrate,^ 
Let  them  returned  be  unto  j^heir  former  state." 

Straightway  he  with  his  Tirtuons^ataff  them 

strook,    ■ 
And  straight  of  beasts  they  cpTnply  TneTTVipname ; 
Yet,  being  men,  tkey  did  unmanly  look,' 


And  stared  ghastly ;  some  for  inward  shame. 

And  some  for  wrath  to  see  their  captive  Dame : 

But  one  abore  the  rest  in  special, 

That  had  a  hog  been  late,  hight  Gryll  by  name, 

Eepitied  greatly,  and  did  him^  miscall " 

That  had  from  hoggish  form  him  brought  to 

natural. 
Said  Guyon ;  "  See  the  mind  of  beastly  man. 
That  hath  so  soon  forgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  life  began, 
That  now  he  chooseth,  with  vile  difference. 
To  be  a  beast  and  lack  intelligence !  " 
To  whom  the  Palmer  thus;  "  The  dunghill  kind 
Delights  in  filth  and  foul  incontinence  : 
Let  Gryll  be  GryU,  and  have  his  hoggish  mind ; 
But  let  us  hence  depart,  whilst  weather  serves 

and  wind." 


THE  THIRD  BOOK 

OF 

THE  FAERIE   QUEEN: 

CONTAINING 

THE  LEGEND  OF  BKITOMABTIS,^  OP  OF 
CHASTITY.-*^  .vo  .<^^<>'vyj|. 

It  falls  me  here  to  write  of  Chastity, 
That  fairest  virtue,  far  above  the  rest : 
For  which  what  needs  me  fetch  from  Faery 
Foreign  ensamples  it  to  have  exprest  ? 
Since  it  is  shrinSd  in  my  SoVreign's  breast. 
And  form'd  so  lively  in  each  perfect  part. 
That  to  all  ladies,  which  have  it  profest, 
Need  but  behold  the  portrait  of  her  heart ; 
If  p6rtray'd  it  might  be  by  any  living  art : 

But  living  art  may  not  least  part  express, 
Hor  life-resembling  pencil  it  can  paint : 
All  *  were  it  Zeuxis  or  Praxiteles, 
His  daedal  °  hand  would  fail  and  greatly  faint. 
And  her  perfections  with  his  eiTor  taint ; 
Nor  poet's  wit,  that  passeth  painter  far 
In  picturing  the  parts  of  beauty  daint,^ 
So  hard  a  workmanship  adventure  dare. 
For  fear  through  want  of  words  her  excellence 
to  mar. 

How  then  shall  I,  apprentice  of  the  skill 
That  whilom  in  divinest  wits  did  reign, 
Presume  so  high  to  stretch  mine  humble  quill  ? 
Yet  now  my  luckless  lot  doth  me  constrain 
Hereto  perforce  :  but,  O  dread  Sovereign  ! 
Thus  far  forth  pardon,  since  that  choicest  wit 

1  Please.  z  Abuse,  upraid. 

3  Britomartis  (compound  of  the  fireek  words  B/ktus, 
sweet,  and  fiapnSf  a  maiden)  was  the  name  of  a  Cretan 
njmph,  whom  Minos  vainly J)ursued  with  his  love ;  at 
last,  to  avoid  him,  she  leaped  into  tl^e  sea,  and  was 
changed  into  a  goddess  l^  Artemis  or  Diana.  In  Crete, 
the  two  divinities  came  to  be  identified,  and  the  title 
of  Britomartis  was  somelimes  applied  to  Diana.  The 
fitness  of  the  name  for  Spenser's  purpose  in  this  book. 
Which  is  devoted  to  the  fortuned  of  a  chaste  and  martial 


Cannot  you^  glorious  portrait  figure  plain. 
That  I  in  colour'd  shows  may  shadow  it. 
And  Antique  praises  unto  present  persons  fit. 
But  if  in  living  colours,  and  right  hue, 
Thyself  thou  covet  to  see  pictured. 
Who  can  it  do  more  lively  or  more  true 
Than  that  sweet  Verse,  with  nectar  sprinkfeled, 
In  which  a  gracious  servant '  pictured 
His  Cynthia,  his  heaven's  fairest  light  ? 
That,  with  his  melting  sweetness  ravished. 
And  with  the  wonder  of  her  beames  bright, 
My  senses  lulled  are  in  slumber  of  delight. 

But  let  that  same  delicious  poet  lend 

A  little  leave  unto  a  rustic  Muse 

To  sing  his  Mistress'  praise  ;  and  let  him  mend, 

If  aught  amiss  her  liking  may  abuse  : 

Nor  let  his  fairest  Cynthia  refuse 

In  mirrors  more  than  one  herself  to  see  ; 

But  either  Gloriana  let  her  choose, 

Or  in  Belphcebe  fashioned  to  be  ;  .  ( 

In  th'  one  her  rule,  in  th'  other  her  rare  chastity,  j 


CANTO  I. 

Guyon  encount^reth  Btitomart  : 

Fair  Florimdl  is  cha^d  : 
Duessa's  trains  and  Malecas- 

ta's  cham^ons  are  de/ac'd, 

Eecotebed  in  the  House  of  Temperance  from 
their  fatigues  and  wounds.  Prince  Arthur  and 
Guyon  took  leave  of  the  fair  Alma,  and  went 

British  maiden,  is  obvious ;  and  so  is  the  opportunity, 
which  the  poet  does  not  neglect,  of  paying  homage  to 
the  Virgin  Queen, on  her  pre-eminence  in  a  virtue  by 
which  she  set  much  store.  4  Although. 

5  Skilful,  cunning ;  from  Greek,  SoiSoXXm,  I  work 
cunningly.  Daedalus  was  the  name  given  to  the  Cretan 
artist  who  first  separated  the  feet  of  his  statues,  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  motion. 

6  Delicate,  exquisite, 

7  Su:  Walter  Ealeigh,  in  his  poem  of  "  Cynthia." 
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forth  together ;  the  captive  Acrasia,  imder  strong 
guard,  having  been  sent  to  Faery  Conrt  by  an- 
other road.  After  long  dangerous  travel  and 
many  hard  adventures,  they  came  to  an  open 
plain,  where  they  spied  a  knight,  attended  by 
an  aged  squire;  and  the  istranger  addressed 
himself  to  battle,  displaying  his  shield,  "that 
bore  a  lion  passant  in  a  golden  field."  Beseeching 
-  the  Prince  "to  let  him  run  that  turn,"  Guyon 
spurred  against  the  stranger ;  the  two  met  in 
furious  encounter ;  the  Faery  Knight  was  un- 
horsed, and  "  nigh  a  spear's  length  behind  his 
crupper  fell,"  though  uninjured. 

Great  shame  and  sorrow  of  that  fall  he  took ;  1 
For  never  yet,  since  warlike  arms  he  bore 
And  shiv'ring  spear  in  bloody  field  first  shook. 
He  found  himself  dishonoured  so  sore. 
Ah  !  gentlest  knight  that  ever  armour  bore. 
Let  not  thee  grieve  dismounted  to  h>ye  been,  y  1 
SaA.  brought  to  ground,'{Eal  never  wast  before ; 
For  not  thy  fault,  but  secret  pow'r  unseen  ; 
That  spear'  enchanted  was  which  laid  thee  on 

the  green ! 
But  weenedst  tjjou  what  wight  thee  overthrew. 
Much  greater  grief  and  shamefuller  regret 
For  thy  hard  fortune  then  thou  wouldst  renew. 
That  of  a  single  damsel  thou  wert  met 
On  equal  plain,  and  there  so  hard  beset : 
Even  the  famous  Britomart  that  was, 
"Whom  strange  adventure  did  from  Britain  fet.^ 
To  seek  her  lover  (love  far  sought,  alas !) 
•  'Whose  image  she  had  seen  in  'Venus'  looking- 


The  wrathful  Guyon  would  have  continued 
the  fight  on  foot ;  but  the  Palmer  warned  him 
against  braving  the  death  that  "sat  on  the 
point  of  that  enchanted  spear ; "  and  the  Prince 
added  his  dissuasions,  laying  the  blame  of  the 
fall,  not  on  the  Knight's  carriage,  but  on  his 
swerving  steed  and  the  imperfect  buckling  of 
hia  furnitures.  "  Thus  rqooncUement  was  be- 
tween them  knit,"  and  they  rode  forward  aU  in 
company. 

O  goodly  usage  of  those  Antique  times ! 
In  which  the  sword  was  servant  unto  right ; 
When  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crimes, 
But  all  for  praise,  and  proof  of  manly  might. 
The  martial  brood  accustomed  to  fight : 
Then  honour  was  the  meed  of  victorf. 
And  yet  the  vanquished  had  no  despite : 
Let  later  age  that  noble  use  env^. 
Vile  rancovir  to  avoid  and  cruel  surquedr^  !' 

Travelling  long,  they  came  to  a  wide  forest, 
"  whose  hideous  horror  and  sad  trembling  sound 
full  grisly  seem'd ; "  and  there  they  rode  long, 
finding  no  tracks  but  those  of  wild  beasts. 

AU  suddenly,  out  of  the  thickest  brush, 
Upon  a  milk-white  palfrey  all  alone, 
A  goodly  lady  did  foreby  *  them  rush, 

1  The  overthrow  of  Sir  Guyon  in  the  unprovoked 
encounter  with  Britomart,  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
futile  presumption  of  the  Earl  of  Bsaex,  in  hisambitious 
thought  to  match  himself  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 
'     s  JB'etok. 


Whose  face  did  seem  as  clear  as  crystal  stone. 
And  eke,  through  fear,  as  white  as  whale's  bone : 
Her  garments  all  were  wrought  of  beaten  gold, . 
And  all  her  steed  with  tinsel  trappings  shone. 
Which  fled  so  fast  that  nothing  might  him  hold. 
And  scarce  them  leisure  gave  her  passing  to 
behold. 

Still,  as  she  fled,  her  eye  she  backward  threw, 
As  fearing  evil  that  pursued  her  fast ; 
And  her  fair  yellow  locks  behind  her  flew, 
Loosely  dispers'd  with  puff  of  every  blast : 
All  as  a  blazing  star  doth  far  outcast 
His  hairy  beams,  and  flaming  locks  dispread. 
At  sight  whereof  the  people  stand  aghast ;   ' 
But  the  sage  wizaj-d^tells,  as  he  has  read,  ° 
That  it  imp5rtunes  '  death"and  doleful  dreari- 
head.' 

So  as  they  gazed  after  her  a  while, 

Lo !  where  a  grisly  foster  '  forth  did  rush, 

Breathing  out  beastly  lust  her  to  defile  : 

His  tireling  jade  '  he  fiercely  forth  did  push        ', 

Through  thick  and  thin,  both  over  bank  and  ■' 

bush,  '  ; 

In' hope  her  to  attain  by  hook  or  crook,  ' 

That  from  his  gory  sides  the  blood  did  gush :    ) 
Large  were  his  limbs,  and  terrible  his  look,    / 
And  inUls  clownish  hand  a  sharp  boar-^eac'he 

shook. 

Seeing  this  outrage,  the  Knights  instantly 
spurred  after  the  lady,  to  rescue  her;  the  "  foul 
foster"  was  pursued  by  Timias  (Prince  Arthur's 
squire,  whose  name  we  now  learn  for  the  first 
time,  andwhois  understood  torepresentBaleigh); 
while  Britomart,  after  awaiting  in  vain  for  a  cer- 
tain space  the  return  of  the  others,  fearlessly 
held  on  her  perilous  way.    At  the  issue  from  the 
wood,  she  spied  a  stately  castle  far  away,  and, 
on  afair  green-mantled  plain  in  front,  six  knights 
vehemently  attacking  one,  who  bravely  resisted, 
so  that  none  of  them  dared  to  attack  him  in  front : 
like  dastard  curs,  that,  having  at  a  bay 
The  salvage  beast  emboss'd  ^^  in  weary  chase, 
Dare  not  adventure  on  the  stubborn  prey, 
Nor  bite  before,  but  roam  from  place  to  place 
To  get  a  snatch  when  turned  ig  his  face. 
In  such  distress  and  doubtful  jeopardy  • 
When  Britomart  him  saw,  she  ran  apace 
Unto  his  rescue,  and  with  earnest.cry 
Bade  those  same  six  forbear  that  single  enemf . 

The  assailants  paying  no  heed  to  her  cry, 
Britomart  pressed  in,  drove  them  off,  and  in? 
quired  the  cause  of  strife.  The  single  knight 
answered  that  the  six  would  compel  him  to 
change  his  love,  and  love  another  dame ;  while  he 
already  loved  "  one,  the  truest  one  on  ground," 
the  Errant  Damsel— for  he  is  no  other  than  the 
Kedcross  Knight. 

"  Certes,"  said  she,  "  then  be  ye  six  to  blame. 
To  ween  your  wrong  by  force  to  justify  : 

3  Arrogance,  presumptuous  self-conceit. 

4  Near.  *  Divined. 
»  Imports,  portends.  '  Calamity. 

8  Forester.  '  Wearied  horse, 

10  Hard  hunted,  bunted  down. 
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For  knigM  to  leave  Ms  lady  were  great  shame, 
That  faithful  is ;  and  better  were  to  die. 
All  los3  is  less,  and  less  the  infam^, 
Than  loss  of  love  to  him  that  loves  but  one : 
Nor  may  love  be  oompell'd  by  master^ ;  i 
For,  soon  as  mastery  comes,  sweet  love  anon 
TaJieth  his  nimble  wings,  and  soon  away  is 
gone."  ^ 
One  of  the  six  explained  that  in  the  castle 
dwelt  a  lady  of  peerless  beauty,  who  had  or- 
dained a  law  that  every  knight  passing  that 
way,  if  he  had  no  lady  or  no  love,  should  do  her 
perpetual  service ;  and  it  he  had  a  love,  "  then 
must  he  her  forego  with  foul  defame,"  or  main- 
tain by  his  sword — as  the  Eedcross  was  doing — 
that  she  was  fairer  than  their  fairest  Dame. 
Britomart,  asked  to  declare  if  she  had  a  love, 
replied  that  she  had  certainly  a  love,  though  no 
lady,  and  refused  to  do  service  to  their  mistress. 
Then  she  attacked  them,  and  laid  three  on 
ground,  while  a  fourth  succumbed  to  the  Enight ; 
the  others,  yielding  themselves  her  liegemen, 
asked  her  "to  enter  in  and  reap  the  due  reward" 
of  their  lady's  favour.    "  Long  were  it  to  describe 
the  goodly  frame     and  stately  port  of  Castle 
"Joyous  "-^for  so  the  pile  was  called — where  the 
victors  were  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
Lady  of  Delight  "through  a  chamber  long  and 
spacious." 

But  for  to  tell  the  sumptuous  array 

Of  that  great  chamber  should' be  labour  lost ; 

For  living  wit,  I  ween,  cannot  display 

The  royal  riches  and  exceeding  cost 

Of  eVry  ^jUlar  and  of  ev'ry  post, 

Wlich  all  of  purest  bullion  framed  were. 

And  with  great  pearls  and  precious  stones  em- 

bost ; 
That  the  bright  glister  of  their  beames  clear 
Did  sparkle  forth  great  light,  and  glorious  did 

appear. 

The  stranger  knights,  struck  with  wonder, 
^  passed  into  an  inner  room  far  more  richly  royal : 
The  walls  were  round  about  apparellgd 
With  costly  cloths  of  Arras  and  of  Tour; ' 
In  which  with  cunning  hand  was  pSrtraygd 
The  love  of  Venus  and  her  paramoflr. 
The  fair  Adonis,  turned  to  a  flow'r  ; 
A  work  of  rare  device  and  wondrous  wit. 
First  did  It  show  the  bitter  baleful  stowre' 
Which  her  assay'd  with  many  a  fervent  fit, 
When  first  her  tender  heart  was  with  his  beauty 
smit: 

Then  with  what  sleights  and  sweet  allurements 

she 
Entic'd  the  boy,  as  well  that  art  she  knew, 

1  Superior  power,  force. 

2  Tliese  lines  are  almost  literally  taken  from  Chaucer, 
who,  near  the  opening  of  ThePranklin's  Tale  (page  122), 
says— 

"Love  will  not  be  constrain'd  by  mastery. 
■When  mastery  comes,  the  god  of  love  anon 
Beateth  his  wings,  and,  farewell,  he  is  gone. 
Love  is'ii  thing  as  any  spirit  free." 
The  same  idea  and  image  are  reproduced  by  Pope  in 
the  Jlpistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  lines  78-78  : 
**  How  oft,  when  pressed  to  marriage,  have  I  said. 
Curse  on  all  laws  but  those  which  love  has'  made  ? 


And  wooed  bim  her  paramour  to  be ; 

Kow  making  gailands  of  each  flow'r  that  grew. 

To  crown  his  golden  locks  'vrith  honour  due ; 

Now  leading  bJTn  into  a  secret  shade 

From  his  beauperes,"  and  from  bright  heaven's 

view. 
Where  him  to  sleep  she  gently  would  persuade. 
Or  bathe  him  in  a  fountain  by  some  covert  glade : 

And,  whilst  he  slept,  she  over  him  would  spread 
Her  mantle  colour'd  like  the  starry  skies. 
And  her  soft  arm  lay  underneath  his  head, 
And  with  ambrosial  kisses  bathe  his  eyes ;         \j 
And,  whilst  be  bath'd,  with  her  two  crafty  spies*  y^ 
Sh«  secretly  would  search  each  dainty  limb,       ..a 
And  throw  into  the  well  sweet  rosemaries,  ;'i 

And  fragrant  violets,  and  pansies  trim ; 
And  ever  with  sweet  nectar  she  did  sprinkle  him.    : 

So  did  she  steal  his  heedless  heart  away. 

And  joy'd  his  love  in  secret  unespied  : 

But,  for  '  she  saw  him  bent  to  cruel  play. 

To  hunt  the  salvage  beast  in  forest  wide,  jj 

Dreadful  of  danger  that  might  him  betide,  " 

She  oft  and  oft  advis'd  him  to  refrain 

From  chase  of  greater  beasts,  whose  brutish 

pride 
Might  breed  him  scath  unwares  :  but  all  in  vain; 
For  who  can  shun  the  chance  that  destiny  doth 

ordain? 

Lo !  where  beyond  ^  he  lieth  languishing. 
Deadly  engorgd  '  of  a  great  wild  boar ;  '| 

And  by  his  side  the  goddess  grovelling 
Makes  for  him  endless  moan,  and  evermore 
With  her  soft  garment  wipes  away  the  gore 
■WTiich  stains  his  snowy  skin  with  hateful  hue : 
But,  when  she  saw  no  help  might  him  restore. 
Him  to  a  dainty  flow'r  she  did  transmue,!" 
'Wlich  in  that  cloth  was  wrought,  as  if  it  lively  ^^ 
grew. 

So  was  that  chamber  clad  in, goodly  wise : 
And  roimd  about  it  many  beds  were  dight,^ 
As  whilom  was  the  Antique  world6's  guise. 
Some  for  untimely  ease,  some  for  delight. 
As  pleased  them  to  use  that  use  it  might : 
And  aU  was  full  of  damsels  and  of  squires,  ' 

Dancing  and  revelling  both  day  and  night,  ^ 
And  Birimming  deep  in  sensual  desires ; 
And  Cupid  still  amongst  them  kindled  lustful 
fires. 

And  all  the  while  sweet  Music  did  divide 
Her  looser  notes  with  Lydian  harmony  j  J 

And  all  the  while  sweet  birds  thereto  applied  '  - 
Their  dainty  lays  and  dulcet  melody,  •!; 

Aye  carolling  of  love  and  jollity. 
That  wonder  was  to  hear  their  trim  cons6rt.^' 
Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties, 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  momentflies." 
3  Toiirs,  in  France,;  where,  as  at  Arras,  the  manufac- 
ture of  tapestries  and  silk 'stuffs  had  attained  great  ' 
excellence.  4  Passion,  pain  of  love.      ,5 

6  Companions,  &ir  peers  or  equals  in  age ;  like  th?  -5 
Greek  ^XiKCs.  6  Her  eyes.         J 

7  Because.  8  Yonder  ' 
9  Pierced,  wounded. 

10  He  was  transformed  to  an  anemone. 

Ji  J'TinS-  12  Couches  were  arranged. 

13  Pleasing  concert. 
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Which  when  those  knighta  beheld,  with.soom- 

ful  eye 
They  sdeigned^  such  lascivious  disport, 
And  loath'd  the  loose  demeanour  of  that  wanton 

Bort.2 

Thence  they  were  brought  to  that  great  Lady's 

view, 
Whom  they  found  sitting  on  a  sumptuous  bed 
That  gliater'd  all  with  gold  and  glorious  shew, 
As  the  proud  Persisin  (Jueens  aooustomSd  : 
She  seem'd  a  woman  of  great  bountihead* 
And  of  rare  beauty,  saving  that  askance 
Her  wanton  eyes   (iU  signs  of  womanhead) 
Did  roll  too  lightly,  and  too  often  glance, 
Without  regard  of  grace  or  comely  &menS,noe.* 

Invited  by  the  Lady,  the  Eedcross  Knight  dis- 
armed ;  but  ^ritomart  would  only  lift  her  visor. 

As,  when  fair  Cynthia,  in  darksome  night, 
Is  in  a  noyouS  ^  cloud  envelopBd, 
Where  she  may  find  the  substance  thin  and  light, 
Breaks  forth  her  silver  beams,  and  her  bright 

head 
Discovers  to  the  world  discomfited ;  ^ 
Of  the  poor  travellfir  that  went  astray 
"With  thousand  blessings  she  is  heriSd : ' 
Such  was  the  beauty  and  the  shining  ray. 
With  which  fair  Britomart  gave  light  unto  the 

day. 

And  eke  those  six,  which  lately  with  her  fought. 
Now  were  disarmed,  and  did  themselves  present 
Unto  her  view  and  company  unsought ; 
For  they  aJl  seemed  courteous  and  gent,^ 
And  all  sis  brethren,  bom  of  one  parent. 
Which  had  them  traln'd  in  ajl  civility. 
And  goodly  taught  to  tilt  and  tournament ; 
Now  were  they  liegemen  to  this  Lady  free. 
And  her  knight's-service  ought,'  to  hold  of  her 
in  fee. 

The  first  of  them  by  name  Gardant^  hight, 
A  joUy  person,  and  of  comely  view ; 
The  second  was  ParlantS,  a. bold  knight ; 
And  next  to  bim  Jocant^  did  ensue ; 
BasciantS  did  himself  most  courteous  shew ; 
But  fierce  Bacchante  seem'd  too  fell  and  keen ; 
And  yet  in  arms  Noctant^  "•  greater  grew : 
'  All  were  fair  knights,  and  goodly  weU  beseen ; " 
But  to  fair  Britomart  they  all  but  shadows  been. 

For  she  was  full  of  amiable  grace 

And  manly  terror  mixed  therewithal ; 

That,  as  the  one  stirr'd  up  afiections  base, 

So  th'  other  did  men's  rash  desires  appal. 

And  hold  them  back  that  would  in  error  fall : 

As  he  that  hath  espied  a  vermeil  rose. 

To  which  sharp  thorns  and  briars  the  way  fore- 

stall,i2 
Dare  not  for  dread  his  hardy  hand  expose. 
But,  wishing  it  far  off,  his  idle  wish  doth  lose. 

1  Disdained.  2  Company.  s  Goodness. 

•  Carriage,  behaviour.  5  Gloomy,  dismal. 

6  Troubled;  dejected  (at  her  absence). 

7  Honoured.  8  Gentle,  noble. 

9  Owed.  .    ^^ 

10  The  names  of  the  knights  denote  the  stages  m  the 

progress  of  light  love ;  they  mean  the   Ogler,  the 


Believing  Britomart  what  she  seemed,  "  a 
fresh  and  lusty  knight,"  the  Lady  grew  greatly 
enamoured,  and  soon  burned  in  extreme  desire ; 
recklessly  bursting  into  terms  of  open  outrage, 
that  plainly  discovered  her  passionate  nature — 
"not  to  love,  but  lust,  iucUn'd."  The  crafty 
glances  of  her  false  eyes  aimed  at  the  comely 
guest's  heart,  "  and  told  her  meaning  in  her 
countenance ;  but  Britomart  dissembled  it  with 
ignorance."  A  sumptuous  supper  was  served; 
nothittg  lacked  that  wiis  dainty  and  rare ;  "  and 
aye  the  cups  their  banks  did  overflow,  and  aye 
between  the  cups"  the  Lady  shot  secret  darts 
at  the  unmoved  Maiden  Knight.  Having  again 
vainly  entreated  Britomart  to  disarm,  the  Lady 
began  to  show  her  desire  more  openly,  "  with 
sighs,  and  sobs,  and  plaints,  and  piteous  grief, 
the  outward  sparks  of  her  in-burning  fire ;"  and 
at  last  told  her  plainly,  that  if  she  did  not  sho+r 
some  pity,  and  do  her  some  comfort,  she  must 
die.  Britomart,  credulously  judging  the  other's 
"strong  extremity"  by  her  own  secret  passion 
— like  a  bird,  that,  knowing  not  "  the  false 
fowler's  call,  into  his  hidden  net  full  easily 
doth  fall " — ^now  entertained  the  Lady  with  fair 
countenance,  whUe  inwardly  deeming  "her  love 
too  light,  to  woo  a  wandering  guest."  The 
tables  were  removed ;  every  knight  and  gentle 
squire  "  gan  choose  his  dame  with  liaacioma/m  ^ 

gay;" 

Some  feU  to  dance;  some  fell  to  hazardry  ;'* 
Some  to  ma^e  love ;  some  to  make  merriment ; 
As  diverse  wits  to  diverse  things  apply  : 
And  aU  the  while  fair  Malecasta  ^^  bent 
Her  crafty  engines  i"  to  her  close  intent.^' 
By  this  th'  eternal  lamp's,  wherewith  high  Jove 
Doth  light  the  lower  world,  were  half  y-spent. 
And  the  moist  daughters  of  huge  Atlas  strove 
Into  the  ocean  deep  to  drive  their  weary  drove. 

The  guests  were  lit  to  their  chambers  by  long 
waxen  torches ;  and  the  Eritoness,  when  alone, 
"gan  herself  despoil,  and  safe  commit  to  her 
soft  feather'd  nest,"  where  she  slept  soundly. 

Now  when  as  all  the  world  in  silence  deep 
Y-shrouded  was,  and  every  mortal  wight 
Was  drowned  in  the  depth  of  deadly  sleep. 
Fair  Malecasta,  whose  engrieved  sprite  ^^ 
Could  find  no  restin  such  perplexed  plight,  < 
Lightly  arose  out  of  her  weary  bed. 
And,  under  the  black  veU  of  gmlty  night, 
Her  with  a  scarlet  mantle  covered. 
That  was  with  gold  and  ermines  fair  envelopEd. 

Then  panting  soft,  and  trembling  ev'ry  joint. 
Her  fearful  feet  toward  the  bow'ri'  she  moVd, 
Where  she  for  secret  purpose  did  appoint 
To  lodge  the  waxHke  Maid,  unwisely  lov'd ; 
And,  to  her  b.ed  approaching,  first  she  proVd 
■Whether  she  slept  or  wak'd :  with  hef  soft  hand 

Prattler,  the  Jester,  the  Kisser,  the  Drinker,  and  the 
Night  Beveller  or  pursuer  of  nocturnal  pleasures. 

u  Well-arrayed.  is  Prevent. 

13  Hand-ki83ings.  "  Gaming. 

15  The  TJnchaste— the  name  of  the  Lady  of  Dehght. 

'16  Wits  devices.  1'  Secret  purpose. , 

18  Wounded  spirit.  !»  Chamber. 
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She  softly  felt  if  any  member  mov'd, 
And  lent  her  wary  ear  to  understand 
If  any  puff  of  breath  or  sign  of  sense  she  fand. 

Which  when  as  none  she  found,  with  easy  shift,^ 
For  fear  lest  her  unwares  she  should  abraid,^ 
Th'  embroider'd  quilt  she  lightly  up  did  lift, 
And  by  her  side  herself  she  softly  laid, 
Of  ev'ry  finest  finger's  touch  afraid ; 
Nor  any  noise  she  made,  nor  word  she  spake, 
But  inly  sigh'd.    At  last  the  royal  Maid 
Out  of  her  quiet  slumber  did  awake, 
And  chang'd  her  weary  side  the  better  ease  to 
take. 

Where,  feeling  one  close  couched  by  her  side, 
She  lightly  leapt  out  of  her  filed  ^  bed. 
And  to  her  weapon  ran,  in  mind  to  gride  ^ 
The  loathed  lecher  :  but  the  Dame,  half  dead 
Through  sudden  fear  and  ghastly  drearihead,^ 
Did  shriek  aloud,  that  through  the  house  it 

rung, 
And  the  whole  family,'  therewith  adread,*^ 
KashlyS  out  of  their  roused  couches  sprung, 
And  to  the  troubled  chamber  all  in  arms  did 

throng. 

With   the   rest   came,  half-armed,  the  six 
knights,  who  found  their  Lady  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  on  the  other  side  "the  warlike 
Maid,    aU  in  her  snow-white  smock,  with  locks 
unbound,    threat'ning  the  point  of  her  avenging 
blade."     They  laid  the  Lady  in  comfortable 
couch,  and  reared  her  out  of  her  frozen  swound ; 
then  they  began  to  upbraid  the  Maiden,  but 
dared  not  approach  her,  restrained  by  the  me- 
mory of  the  last  da^s  loss,  and  by  the  presence 
of  the  Kedcross  Knight  at  her  side. 
But  one  of  those  six  knights,  OardantS  hight, 
Drew  out  a  deadly  bow  and  arrow  keen. 
Which  forth  he  sent  with  felonous  °  despite 
And  fell  intent  against  the  Virgin  sheen  j^" 
The  mortal  steel  stay'd  not  till  it  was  seen 
To  gore  her  side  ;  yet  was  the  wound  not  deep, 
But  lightly  rased  her  soft  silken  skin. 
That  drops  of  purple  blood  thereout  did  weep, 
Which  did  her  lily  smock  with  stains  of  vermeil 
steep. 

Wherewith  enrag'd  she  fiercely  at  them  flew, 
And  with  her  flaming  sword  about  her  laid, 
That  none  of  them  foul  mischief  could^schew,'' 
But  with  her  dreadful  strokes  were  all  dismay'd : 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  about  her  sway'd 
Her  wrathful  steel,  that  none  might  it  abide  ; 
And  eke  the  Bedcross  Knight  gave  her  good  aid. 
Ay-joining  foot  to  foot,  and  side  to  side ; 
That  iu  short  space  their  foes  they  have  quite 
terrified. 

When  all  are  put  to  shameful  flight,  the  noble 
Britomartis  arms  herself,  and,  ere  the  mom, 
departs, with  the  Bedcross  Knight  frofli  thehaunt 
of  "so  loose  life,  and  so  ungentle  trade." 


^  Gentle  movement. 

3  Defiled. 

c  Terror. 

7  Alarmed. 

9  Cruel,  villainous. 


2  Awake. 
*  Pierce. 
6  Household,  ■  . 
8  Hurriedly. 
10  Bright,  beautifUL 


,       CAiTTO  II. 

Tht  Scdaross  KnigU  to  Britomart 

Describeth  ArtegM  ; 
The  wondrous  mirror,  by  which  she 

In  love  with  him  did  fall. 

Hebe  have  I  cause  in  men  just  blame  to  find, 
That  in  their  proper  praise  too  partial  be, 
And  not  indifferent  ^^  to  woman  kind. 
To  whom  no  share  in  arms  and  chivalry 
They  do  impart,  nor  maken  memory 
Of  their  brave  gesfcs  ^^  and  prowess  martial : 
Scarce  do  they  spare  to  one,  or  two,  or  three. 
Boom  in  their  vrrits ;  yet  the  same  writing  small 
Does  all  their  deeds  deface,   and  dims  .their 
glories  all. 

But  by  rec6rd  of  Antique  times  I  find 
That  women  wont  in  wars  to  bear  most  sway, 
And  to  aU  great  exploits  themselves  inolin'd. 
Of  which  they  still  the  garland  bore  away ; 
Till  envious  men,  fearing  their  rule's  decay, 
Gan  coin  strait  laws  to  curb  their  liberty : 
Yet,  since  they  warlike  arms  have  laid  away, 
They  have  excell'd  in  arts  and  policy, 
That  now  we  foolish  men  that  praise  gin  eke  t' 
env^." 

The  poet  calls  on  Britomart  to  be  the  example 
of  warlike  puissance  in  ages  past,  and  on  Eliza- 
beth to  be  the  precedent  of  all  wisdom ;  and 
proceeds  to  teU  how,  as  they  rode,  her  com- 
panion began  to  ask  the  Briton  Maid  "what 
uncouth  wind  brought  her  into  those  parts," 
and  what  enterprise  made  her  disguise  herself. 

Thereat  she,  sighing  softly,  had  no  pow'r 
To  speak  a  while,  nor  ready  answer  make ; 
But   with  heart-thriUing  throbs  and   bitter 

stowre,^^ 
As  if  she  had  a  fever  fit,  did  quake. 
And  ev'ry  dainty  limb  with  horror  shake ; 
And  ever  and  anon  the  rosy  red 
Flash'd  through  her  face,  as  it  had  been  a  flake 
Of  lightning  through  bright  heaven  fulmined : 
At  last,  the  passion  past,  she  thus  him  answered : 

From  her  infancy  she  had  been  trained  to 
arms,  loving  to  confront  death  at  point  of  foe- 
man's  spear,  and  loathing  to  lead  her  life  "  as 
ladies  wont,  in  Pleasure's  wanton  lap,  to  finger 
the  fine  needle  and  nice  thread."  In  quest  of 
perils  and  adventures  hard  she  had  come, ' '  with- 
outen  compass  and  withouten  card,"  from  her 
native  Greater  Britain  (Wales)  into  Faery  Land 
(England) ;  and  she  asked  the  Knight  if  he  could 
give  her  news  of  one  called  ArtegaU,  on  whom 
she  wished  to  be  revenged  for  foul  dishonour  and 
reproachful  spite  that  he  had  done  her.  She 
would  have  unsaid  the  name,-  but  the  Knight, 
taking  it  up  ere  it  feU,  declared  her  unadvised 
to  upbraid  with  unfcnightly  blame  a  knight  so 
gentle  and  famous  in  war  as  Artegall.    Waxing  I 

11  Escape.  IS  Impartial. 

13  Deeds.  ^ 

u  Of  course  a  compliment  to.Queen  Elizabeth  is  here 
intended. 
15  Emotion. 
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"  inly  wondrous  glad  to  liear  her  love  bo  highly 
magnified,"  the  Maid  stiU  reviled  Aitegall,  and 
demanded  where  hemight  be  f  onnd.  The  Knight 
answered  that  he  had  no  fixed  abode,  ' '  but  rest- 
less walketh  all  the  world  around,"  doing  deeds 
of  prowess  and  redress.  More  and  more  pleased 
at  heart,  Britomart  still  feigned  gainsay  ("so 
discord  oft  in  music  makes  the  sweetest  lay  "), 
and  asked  by  what  marks  she  might  know  Arte- 
gall  if  she  encountered  him.  The  Knight  de- 
scribed him — all  needlessly,  for  she  knew  him 
before  in  every  part,  "to  her  revealed  in  a  mir- 
ror plain." 

By  strange  occasion  she  did  him  behold. 

And  much  more  strangely  gan  to  love  his  sight, 

As  it  in  books  hath  written  been  of  old. 

In  Deheubarth,  that  now  South-"Wales  is  hight. 

What  time  king  Eyencereign'd  and  dealed  right, 

The  great  magician  Merlin  had  devis'd, 

By  his  deep  science  and  hell-dreaded  might, 

A  looking-glasB,  right  wondrously  aguis'd,^ 

Whose  virtues  through  the  wide  world  soon 

were  solemnis'd. 
It  virtue  had  to  show  in  perfect  sight 
Whatever  thing  was  in  the  world  contain'd, 
Betwixt  the  lowest  earth  and  heaven's  height, 
So  that  it  to  the  looker  appertain'd : 
Whatever  foe  had  wrought,  or  friend  had  f eign'd. 
Therein  discover'd  was,  nor  aught  might  pass, 
Kor  aught  in  secret  from  the  same  remain'd ;  ' 
Forthy  ^  it  round  and  hollow  shaped  was, 
lake  to  the  world  itself,  and  seem'd  a  world  of 

glass. 

One  day  it  fortuned  fair  Britomart 
Into  her  father's  closet  to  repair ; 
For  nothing  he  from  her  reserv'd  apart, 
Being  his  only  daughter  and  his  heir ; 
Where  when,  she  had  espied  that  mirror  fair, 
Herself  a  while  therein  she  view'd  in  vain  :^ 
Then,  her  advising  *  of  the  virtues  rare 
Which  thereof  spoken  were,  she  gan  again 
Her  to  bethink  of  that  might  to  herself  pertain. 

But,  as  it  falleth,  in  the  gentlest  hearts 

Imperious  L6ve  hath  highest  set  his  throne. 

And  tyrannizeth  in  the  bitter  smarts 

Of  them  that  to  Tii't"  buxom''  are  and  prone : 

So  thought  this  maid  (as  maidens  us'd  to  do'n) 

Whom  fortune  for  her  husband  would  allot ; 

Not  that  she  lusted  after  any  one, 

For  she  was  pure  from  blame  of  sinful  blot ; 

Yet  wist  her  life  at  last  must  link  in  that  same 

knot, 
Eftsoons  there  was  presented  to  her  eye 
A  comely  knight,  aU  arm'd  in  c6mplete  wise. 
Through  whose  bright  ventail  ^  lifted  up  on  high 
His  manly  face,  that  did  his  foes  agrise,' 
And  friends  to  terms  of  gentle  truce  entice, 
Look'd  forth,  as  Phoebus'  face  out  of  the  east 
Betwixt  two  shady  mountains  doth  arise  : 

1  Contrived,  fashioned.  2  For  that  end. 

3  Without  any  definite  purpose  or  thouRht. 
t  Bethinking.  *  Obedient. 

6  Front  of  the  helmet.  ?  Terrify. 

8  Demeanour.  '  Ermine. 


Portly  his  person  was,  and  much  increast 
Through  his  heroic  grace  and  honourable  gest,* 
His  crest  was  cover'd  with  a  couchant  bound, 
And  all  his  armour  seem'd  of  Antique  mould, 
But  wondrous  massy  and  assurSd  sound, 
And  round  about  y-fretted  all  with  gold. 
In  which  there  written  was,  with  ciphers  old, 
Achilki  arms  which  Artegall  did  win  : 
And  on  his  shield  envelop'd  sevenfold 
He  bore  a  crowned  little  ermiliu," 
That  deck'd  the  azure  field  with  her  fair  poul- 
dred'"  skin. 

The  damsel  well  did  view  his  personage," 
And  liked  well ;  nor  farther  fasten'd^''  not. 
But  went  her  way ;  nor  her  unguilty  age 
Did  ween,  unwares,  that  her  unlucky  lot 
Lay  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot : 
Of  hurt  unwist  ^'  most  danger  doth  redound  : 
But  the  false  archer,  which  that  arrow  shot 
So  slily  that  she  did  not  feel  the  wound. 
Did  smile  fuU  smoothly  at  her  weetless  woeful 
stound." 

Thenceforth  the  feather  in  her  lofty  crest. 
Buffed  of  1°  love,  gan  lowly  to  avail ;  ^^. 
And  her  proud  portance  ^'  and  her  princely  gest,* 
With  which  she  erst  tritimphed,  now  did  quaU : 
Sad,  solemn,  sour,  and  fuU  of  fancies  frail, 
She  wox ;  yet  wist  she  neither  how,  nor  why  ; 
She  wist  not,  silly  maid,  what  sbedid  ail, 
Yet  wist  she  was  not  well  at  ease,  pardie ;  ^^ 
Tet  thought  it  was  not  love,  but  some  melan- 
choly. 
So  soon  as  Night  had  with  her  pallid  hue 
Defac'd  the  beauty  of  the  shining  sky. 
And  reft  from  men  the  world's  desired  view. 
She  with  her  nurse  adown  to  sleep  did  lie ; 
But  sleep  full  far  away  from  her  did  fly : 
Instead  thereof  sad  sighs  and  sorrows  deep 
Kept  watch  and  ward  about  her  warily ; 
That  naught  she  did  but  wail,  and  often  steep 
Her  dainty  couch  with  tears  which  closely  ^^  she 
did  weep. 

And  if,  worn  out,  she  slept,  fantastic  dreams 
made  her  start  from  her  bed,  to  "renew  her 
former  smart,  and  think  of  that  fair  visage 
written  in  her  heart."  One  night  Glauc6,  her 
ancient  nurse,  "feeling  her  leap  out  of  her 
loathed  nest,"  caught  her  in  her  arms,  and 
questioned  her  as  to  the  cause  of  her  changed- 
manner  j  promising,  if  the  cause  was  love,  and 
that  love  worthy  of  her  race  and  royal  seed,  to 
ease  her  grief  and  win  her  wUl.  With  many 
embraces,  caresses,  and  assurances  that  "  that 
blinded  god,  which  hath  ye  blindly  smit,  an- 
other arrow  hath  your  lover's  heart  to  hit," 
61auc6  drew  from  Britomart  the  confession  that 
she  suffered  from  a  hopeless  passion  for  "the 
only  shade  and  semblance  of  a  knight,"  seen  in 
the  magic  mirror.  The  aged  nurse,  relieved  to 
find  that  no  unlawful  or  unnatural  desire  preyed 


10  Spotted. 

13  Fixed  her  thoughts, 

14  Unsuspected  hurt. 
16  Droop, 

18  Assuredly. 


11  Person. 
13  Unknown. 
10  Euffled  by, 
17  Carriage, 
19  Secret^. 
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on  the  Princess's  mind,  wished  Britomart  joy  of 
her  well-hestowed  affection,  and  "upleaning  on 
her  elbow  weak,  her  alabaster  breast  she  soft 
did  kiss;  which  all  that  while  she  felt  to 
pant  and  quake,  as  it  an  earthquaike  were." 
Britomart,  however,  contended  that  her  case 
was  worse  than  that  of  PhasiphaS  and  other 
"shameful  and  unkind"  lovers  mentioned  by 
Glaiio6;  for  they  at  least  "possessed  their 
horrible  intent ; "  while  she,  less  fortunate  and 
more  fooUsh  than  iN'arcissus,  beguiled  with  the 
love  of  his  own  face,  loved  a  mere  shade,  and 
must  feed  on  shadows  while  she  died  for  food. 
Glaucg,  maintaining  that  every  shadow  must 
have  a  body,  promised,  if  Britomart  could  not 
overcome  her  passion,  to  compass  her  desire, 
and  find  that  loved  knight ;  and  at  last  the 
maiden,  'somewhat  comforted,  sank  to  sleep, 
while  the  aged  nurse  "  set  her  by^;o  watch,  and 
set  her  by  to  weep." 

Early,  the  morrow  ncKt,  before  that  Day 
His  joyous  face  did  to  the  world  reveal. 
They  both  uprose  and  took  their  ready  way 
Unto  the  church,  their  prayers  to  appepl,^ 
With  great  devotion,  and  with  little  zeal : 
For  the  fair  damsel  from  the  holy  herse  ^ 
Her  love-sick  heart  to  other  thoughts  did  steal ; 
■  And  that  old  dame  said  many  an  idle  verse. 
Out  of  her  daughter's  heart  fond  fancies  to 
reverse.^ 

Ketumed  home,  the  royal  Infant  fell 
Into  her  former  fit ;  for  why?  no j)ow'r 
Nor  guidance  of  herself  in  her  did  dwell. 
But  th'  aged  nurse,  her  calling  to  her  bow'r, 
Had  gather'd  rup,  and  savin,  and  the  flow'r 
Of  camphora,  and  calamint,  and  dill ; 
All  which  she  in  an  earthen  pot  did  pour, 
And  to  "the  brim  witli  ooltwood  did  it  fill, 
And  many  drops  of  milk  and  blood  through  it 
did  spill. 

Then,  taking  thrice  three  hairs  from  offi  her 

head. 
Them  trebly  braided  in  a  threefold  lace. 
And  round  about  the  pot's  mouth  bound  the 

thread ; 
And,  a.fter  having  whispered  a  space 
Certain  sad  words  with  hollow  voice  and  base,* 
She  to  the  Virgin  said,  thrice  said  she  it ; 
"  Come,  daughter,  conie ;  come,  spit  upon  .my 

face ; 
Spit  thrice  upon  me,  thrice  upon  me  spit  ; 
Th'  unevennumber  for  this  business  is  most  fit." 

That  said,  her  round  a,bout  she  from  het  tum'd. 
She  tumSd  her  oontriry  to  the  sun ; 
Thrice  she  her  tum'd  contrSiy,  and  retum'd 
AJl  c6ntrary ;  for  she  the  right  did  shun  ; 
And  ever  what  she  did  was  straight  undone. 
So  thought  she  to  imdo  her  daughter's  love  : 
But  love,  that  is  in  gentle  breast  begun. 
No  idle  cha,rms  so  lightly  may  remove ; 
That  well  can  witness,  who  by  trial  it  does  prove. 

1  Put  up.  2  Service,  rehearsil. 

i  Drive  away.  4  Low. 

5  Fury,  violence  of  love;  the  same  word  as  "breme" 


Nor  aught  it  might  the  noble  Maid  avail. 
Nor  slake  the  fury  of  her  cruel  flame. 
But  that  she  stiU  did  waste,  and  stiU  did  wail, 
That,  through  long  languor  and  heart-burning 

brame,  ° 
She  shortly  like  a  pingd  ghost  became 
Which  long  hath  waited  by  the  Stygian  strand : 
That  when  old  61auc6  saw,  for  fear  lest  blame 
Of  her  miscarriage  should  in  her  be  fand. 
She  wist  not  how  t'  amend,  nor  how  it  to  with- 
stand. , 


CANTO  III. 

Merlin  iewrans  ^  to  Britomart 

The  state  of  Artegall  : 
And  shows  the  famous  •prosenyf 

Whichjrom  them  springen  shall. 

Most  sacred  fire,  that  bumest  mightily 
In  living  breasts,  y-kindled  first  above 
Amongst  th'  eternal  spheres  ajid  lamping  '  sky, 
And  thence  pour'd  into  men,  which  men  call 

Love; 
Not  that  same,  which  doth  base  affections  move 
In  brutish  minds,  and  filthy  lust  inflame ; 
But  that  sweet  fit  that  doth  true  beauty  love. 
And  chooseth  Virtue  for  his  dearest  Dame, 
Whence  spring  all  noble  deeds  and  never-dying 

fame : 

Well  did  Antiquity  a  god  thee  deem, 
That  over  mortal  minds  hast  so  great  might. 
To  order  them  as  best  to  thee  doth  seem. 
And  all  their  actions  to  direct  aright : 
The  fatal  ^  purpose  of  divine  foresight 
Thou  dost  effect  in  destined  descents. 
Through  deep  impression  of  thy  secret  might, 
And  stirredst  up  th'  her6Bs'  high  intents. 
Which  the  late  world  admires  for  wondrous 
monuments. 

'But  never  was  braver  proof  of  Love's  power, 
than  when  the  royal  British  Maid  sought  "  an 
unknown  paramour,  from  the  world's  end, 
through  many  a  bitterstowre."  After  invoking 
CUo's  aid  to  recount  Ms  ^glorious  SovereigUr's 
goodly  ancestry,  the  poet  relates  that  Glance, 
finding  all  her  charms,  and  herbs  unavailing  to 
cure  Britomart's  grief,  resolved  to  Beek  out 
Merlin  himself,  and  ascertain  from  him  "  under 
what  coast  of  heaVn  the  man  did  dweU" 
whose  imagie  had  appeared  in  the  magic  mirror. 
"  Forthwith  themselves  disguising  both  in 
strange  and  base  attire,"  the  Piinoess  and 
her  nurse  took  their  way  to  Maridunum  (Caer-  ' 
inarlhen),  where  Merlin  dwelt  "low  under-, 
neath  the  ground,  in  a  deep  delve,  far  from 
the  view  of  day." 

And,  if  thou  ever  happen  that'  same  way 
To  travel,  go  to  see  that  dreadful  place  : 
It  is  a  hideous  hollow  cave  (they  say) 
Under  a  rook  that  lies  a  little  space 

which  Chaucer  uses  to  describe  the  fierceness  of  a 
combat. 


7  Shining  with  lamps  or  stars.      8  Deoreecl.b]r  fate. 
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From  the  shrift  Baxry,  iumblmg  down  apace 
Amongst  the  -vroody  Tiilln  of  Dinevowr  :  ^ 
But  dare  thou  not,  1  charge,  in  any  case, 
To  ent^  into  that  same  baleful  bow'r.a 
For  fear  the  cruel  fiends  should  thee  unwares 

devour : 
fiut,  standing  high  aloft,  low  lay  thine  ear. 
And  there  such  ghastly  noise  of  iron  chains 
And  brazen  cauldrons  thou  shalt  rumbling  hear, 
Which  thousand  sprites -with  long-enduring  pains 
Do  toss,  that  it  wUl  stun  thy  feeble  brains ; 
And   oftentimes    great   groans,   and  grievous 

stounds,* 
When  too  huge  toil  and  labour  them  constrains ; 
And  oftentimes  loud  strokes  and  ringing  sounds 
From  imder   that   deep   rook   most   horribly 

rebounds. 

The  cause,  some  say,  is  this  :  A  little  while 
Before  that  Merlin  died,  he  did  intend 
A  brazen  wall  in  compass  to  compile 
About  Caermaxdin,*  and  did  it  commend 
Unto  these  sprites  to  bring  to  perfect  end : 
During  which  work  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Whom  long  he  loVd,  for  him  in  haste  did  send ; 
Who,  thereby  forc'd  his  workmen  to  forsake, 
Them  bound,  till  his  ireturn,  their  labour  not  to 

slake." 
In  the  mean  time,  through  thatf  alselady's  train^ 
He  was  surpris'd,  and  buried  under  bier, 
Nor  ever  to  his  work  return'd  again : 
Kathless  those  fiends  may  not  their  workforbeax. 
So  greatly  his  commandSment  they  fear. 
But  there  do  toil  and  travail  day  and  night. 
Until  that  brazen  wall  they  up  do  rear. 
For  Merlin  had  in  magic  more  insight 
Than  ever  bim  before  or  after  living  wight : 

For  he  by  words  could  call  out  of  the  sky 
Both  sun  and  moon,  and  make  them  him  obey ; 
The  land  to  sea,  and  sea  to  mainland  dry, 
And  darksome  night  he  eke  could  turn  to  day : 
Huge  hosts  of  men  he  could  alone  dismay, 
And  hosts  of  men  of  meanest  things  could  frame, 
Whenso  him  list  his  enemies  to  fray  : ' 
That  to  this  day,  for  terror  of  his  fame, 
The  fiends  do  quake  when  any  him  to  them  does 
name. 
Entering  the  cave — iiot  without  fearful  hesi- 
tation, which,  "with  Love  to  friend,"  Britomart 
first   overcame — ^they  found   Merlin   "writing 
strange  characters  in  the  ground,"  and  all  un- 
moved by  their  coming,  of  which  he  knew  well 
beforehand.     Glauc6  at  first  pretended  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  "sore  evil"  that 
aisicted  Britomaji; ;  and  Merlin,  smiling  softly 
at  her  smooth  dissembling   speeches,    recom- 
mended that  some  physician  should  be  con- 
sulted ;  for  '■'  who  help  may  have  elsewhere,    in 
vain  seeks  wonders  ont  of  magic  spell."    Still 

1  Dynevor  Castle,  neax  Gaermarthen,  the  chief  resi- 
dence, in  olden  tuQ.ef  of  the  Princes  of  So^th  Wales. 

2  Abode ;  vault.  8  Noises. 
*  Gaermarthen.                                 *  Slacken. 

6  Deceit,  stratagem.  The  reader  may  remember  how, 
in  Tennyson' ?  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  Vivien  cajoles 
Merlin  into  telling  her  the  charm  "  of  woven  paces 


disguising  her  knowledge,  Glauc6  said  that  the 
evil  was  beyond  the  power  of  leechcraft,  and 
"  either  seems  some  cursSd  witch's  deed,  or  evU 
sprite. "  Bursting  forth  in  laughter,  the  wizard, 
addressing  his  visitors  by  name,  told  them  that 
he  knew  the  cause  of  their  coming. 

The  doubtful  maid,  seeing  herself  descried. 

Was  all  abash'd,  and  her  pure  ivory 

Into  a  clear  carnation  sudden  dy'd  ; 

As  fair  Aiirora,  rising  hastily. 

Doth  by  her  blushing  tell  that  she  did  lie 

All  night  in  old  Tithonns'  frozen  bed. 

Whereof  she  seems  ashamSd  inwardly  : 

But  her  old  nurse  was  naught  disheartened. 

But  vantage  made  of  that  Which  Merlin  had 

aread ;  ^ 
And  said;  "Since  then  thou  knowest  all  our 


(For  what  dost  not  thou  know  ?)  of  grace  I  pray, 
Kty  our  plaint,  and  yield  us  meet  relief ! " 
With  that  the  prophet  still  a  while  did  stay, 
And  then  his  spirit  thus  gan  forth  display ; 
"  Most  noble  Virgin,  that  by  fatal  lore 
Hast  learn'd  to  love,  let  no  whit  thee  dismay 
The  hard  begin  ^  that  meets  thee  in  the  door. 
And  with  sharp  fits  thy  tender  heart  oppresseth 
sore  : 

"  For  so  must  all  things  excellent  begin ;, 
And  eke  enrooted  deep  must  be  that  tree, 
Whose  big  embodied  branches  shall  not  Ihi^' 
Tin  they  to  heaven's  height  forth  stretched  be. 
For  from  thy  womb  a  famous  progeny 
Shall  spring  out  of  the  ancient  Trojan  blood. 
Which  shall  revive  the  sleeping  memory 
Of  those  same  Antique  peers,  the  heaven's  brood. 
Which  Greek  and  Asian  rivers  stained  with 
their  blood. 

"  Benowned  kings,  and  sacred  emperors. 
Thy  fruitful  offspring,  shall  from  thee  descend ; 
Brave  captains,  and  most  mighty  warriors. 
That  shall  their  conquests  through  all  lands 

extend, 
And  their  decaySd  kingdoms  shall  amend : 
The  feeble  Britons,  broken  with  long  war, 
They*ha]l  uprear,  and  mightily  defend 
Against  their  foreign  foe  that  comes  from  far, , 
Till  universal  peace  compound  all  civil  jar." 

No  mere  chance,  "  but  the  straight  course  of 
heav'nly  destiny,"  had  guided  Britomart's 
glance  into  the  charmed  glass.  Glauc€  inquiring 
how  the  man  might  be  found.  Merlin  answered 
that  the  destined  spouse  of  Britomart  was  Arte- 
gall,  who,  thcragh  dwelling  in  Faery  Land,  was 
not  of  Faery  birth  or  kindred;  he  had  been 
stolen  by  false  Faeries  from  his  cradle,  and 
believed  that  ";he  by  an  Elf  was  gotten  of  a 
Fay."  He  was  reaUy  the  son  of  Gorlois,  brother 
to  Cador,  king  of  Cornwall ';  the  renown  of  his 

and  of  waving  hands,"'and  uses  it  to  imprison  him  for 
ever  in  the  hollow  oak.  The  old  "Morte  d'Arthur," 
however,  makes  Merlin  the  importunate  lover  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  who,  to  get  rid  of  him,  contrived  to 
bury  him  under  a  great  rock  in  Cornwall. 

7  When  he  pleased  to  terrify  his  foes. 

8  Declared.  9  Beginning.  i"  Stop, 
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warlike  feats  stretched  "frofti  where  the  day- 
out  of  the  sea  doth  spring,  luitil  the  closure  of 
the  evening  J "  ajid  Britomart's  destiny  is  to 
bring  him  back  to  his  native  soil,  that  he  may 
aid  his  country  against  Paynim  (Saxon}  invaders. 
After  long  sway  in  arms,  ArtegaU  will  be 
"too  rath  ^  out  off  by  practice  criminal  of  secret 
foes;"  but  his  son  shall  "living  him  in  all 
activity  "  to  her  present,  take  from  the  head  of 
>  his  cousin  Constantino  the  crown  that  was  his 
father's  right,  and  issue  forth  with  dreadful 
might  against  his  Saxon  foes.  "  Like  as  a  lion 
that  in  drowsy  cave  hath  long  time  slept,  him- 
self so  shall  he  shake,"  and  overthrow  the 
Mercians  thrice  in  battle.  The  seer  then 
sketched  the  reigns  of  Vortipore ;  of  Malgo ; 
of  Caretlcus ;  the  cruel  invasion  of  great  Gor- 
mond,  who,  having  subdued  Ireland  and  fixed 
his  throne  there,  "  like  a  swift  otter,  fell  through 
emptiness,  shall  overswim  the  sea  "  with  many 
of  his  Norsemen,  to  aid  the  Briton's  foes  ;  the 
overthrow  of  proud  Bthelred  by  Cadwan ;  the 
mighty  vengeance  for  all  these  wrongs  taken  by 
Cadwallin  on  his  son  Edwin ;  the  slaughter  of 
Edwin's  sons  "  in  battle  upon  Laybum  plain ; " 
Cadwallin's  conquest  of  Northumbria ;  the  death 
of  Britons'  reign  with  him,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Cadwallader,  his  son — who,  driven 
from  his  native  land,  shall  live  in  wretched  case 
in  Armorica  (Bretagne,  or  Lesser  Britain,  in 
France). 

"  Then  woe,  and  woe,  and  everlasting  woe, 
Be  to  the  Briton  babe  that  shall  be  bom. 
To  live  in  thraldom  of  his  father's  foe  ! 
Late  king,  now  captive;  late  lord,   now  for- 
lorn ;  "^ 
The  world's  reproach ;  the  cruel  victor's  scorn ; 
Banish'd  from  princely  bow'r  to  wasteful  wood ! 
O !  who  shall  help  me  to  lament  and  mourn 
The  royal  seed,  the  Antique  Trojan  blood, 
"Whose  empire  longer  here  than  ever  any  stood  ! " 

The  Damsel  was  full  deep  impassioned. 
Both  for  his  grief,  and  for  her  people's  sake, 
Whose  future  woes  so  plain  he  fashioned ; 
And,  sighing  sore,  at  length  him  thus  bespake ; 
"Ah  !  but  wUl  Heaven's  fury  never  slake, 
Nor  vengeance  huge  relent  itself  at  last? 
Will  not  long  misery  late  mercy  make. 
But  shall  their  name  for  ever  be  def ac'd, 
And  quite  from  off  the  earth  their  memory  be 
ras'd?" 

"  Nay,"  answered  Merlin ;  after  twice  four 
hundred  years  the  Britons  would  be  restored 
to  former  rule  ;  and  even  in  the  period  of  their 
obscurity  "their  beams  would  oft  break  forth, 
that  men  them  fair  might  see" — as  in  the 
careers  of  Roderick  the  Great,  Howell  Dha, 
and  Griffith  Conan.  Nor  should  the  Saxons 
enjoy  all  peaceably  the  crown  wrested  from  the 

1  Soon;  "rather"  is  the  surviving  comparative  of 
this  now  obsolete  word. 

2  Kuined. 

3  This  refers  to  the  pretended  descent  of  the  Tudors 
from  King  Arthur;  in  honour,  or  in  vindication,  of 


Britons;  first  a  Kaven,  from  the  rising  sun 
(the  Danes)  would  "bid  his  faithless  chickens 
overrun  the  fruitful  plains  ;"  and  then  a  Lion. 
(William  of  Normandy)  would  come  roaring 
from  the  seaboard  of  Neustria,  to  rend  from 
the  head  of  the  Danish  tyrant  (Harold)  the 
usurped  crown,  and  divide  among  his  own 
hungry  whelps  the  conquered  land. 

"  Then,  when  the  term  is  full  accomplished,     *  * 

There  shall  a  spark  of  fire,  which  hath  long  while 

Been  in  his  ashes  raked  up  and  hid, 

Be  freshly  kindled  in  the  fruitful  Isle 

Of  Mona,  where  it  lurked  in  exile ; 

Which  shall  break  forth  into  bright  burning 

flame. 
And  reach  into  the  house  that  bears  the  style 
Of  royal  majesty  and  sov'reign  name  : 
So  shall  the  Briton  blood  their  crown  again  re- 
claim.^ 

"  Thenceforth  eternal  union  shall  be  made 
Between  the  nations  different  afore, 
And  sacred  Peace  shall  lovingly  persuade 
The  warlike  minds  to  learn  her  goodly  lore, 
And  civil  arms  to  exercise  no  mOre  : 
Then  shall  a  Royal  Virgin  *  reign,  which  shall 
Stretch  her  white  rod  over  the  Belgic  shore. 
And  the  great  Castle  smite  so  sore  withal. 
That  it  shall  make  him  shake,  and  shortly  leam 
to  fan : 

"  But  yet  the  end  is  not" "there  Merlin 

stayed,  as  overcomen  of  the  spirit's  power ; "  but 
soon  he  regained  his  cheerful  looks,  and  re- 
assured the  two  fearful  women,  who  returned  ^ 
home  with  lighter  hearts,    "conceiving  hope  ; 
of  comfort  glad."    They  secretly  took  counsel  ' 
how  they  might  effect  their  hard  enterprise; 
and  at  last  Glauce  "  in  her  foolhardy  wit    con- 
ceived a,  bold  device."    Good  King  Uther  was 
then  warring  on  the  Paynim  (Saxon)  brethren 
,Octa  and  Oza ;  and  the  nurse's  plan  was,  that  they 
should  don  armour  and  go  to  the  wars — taking  ' 
inspiration  from  the  memory  of  many  martial 
British  royal  dames,  as  Boadicea,  Guendolene, 
Martia,  andEmmelen,  and  also  from  the  present 
example  of  a  virgin  who  fought  valiantly  in  the 
Saxon  ranks — ^Angela,  the  leader  of  a  martial 
and   mighty  people,    the    Angles,   who   werej 
dreaded  above  all  the  other  Saxons.    Britomart >! 
gladly  accepted  the  nurse's  counsel,  "  her  maid's 
attire     to  turn  into  a  massy  habergeon,"  and  i 
bade  her  put  all  things  in  readiness.  ; 

Th'  old  woman  naught  that  needed  did  omit ; 

But  all  things  did  conveniently  purvey. 

It  fortuned  (so  time  their  turn  did  fit) 

A  band  of  Britons,  riding  on  for4y 

Few  days  before,  had  gotten  a  great  prey 

Of  Saxon  goods ;  amongst  the  which  was  seen 

A  goodly  armour,  and  fttUrich  array, 

which,  the  first  Tudor  Monarch,  ffituy  VII.,  gave  to 

his  eldest  son  the  name  of  Arthur,        ^ 

■  *  Queen  Elizabeth ;  who  protected  and  aided  the  I-ow 

Gounti-ics  in  their  contest  with  Spain,'abd,smote.the 

pride  and  power  of  Castile  in  the  overthrow  of  the 

Armada, 
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WHoh  long'd  to  Angela,  the  Saxon  queen, 
All  fretted  round  trith  gold,  and  goodly  well 
beaeeu. 

The  same,  with  all  the  other  ornaments, 
King  Eyence  caused  to  be  hanged  high 
In  his  chief  church,  for  endless  monuments 
Of  his  success  and  gladful  victory : 
Of  which  herself  advising  ^  readily, 
In  th'  evening  late  old  Glauo4  thither  led 
Fair  Britomart,  and  that  same  armoury  , 
Down  taMng,  her  therein  apparelled 
Well  as  she  might,  and  with  brave  baldric' 
garnished. 

Beside  those  arms  there  stood  a  mighty  spear, 
■Which  Bladud  made  by  magic  art  of  yore. 
And  U8*d  the  same  in  battle  aye  to  bear ; 
Since  which  it  had  been  here  preserv'd  in  store, 
For  its  great  virtues  proved  long  afore  : 
For  never  wight  so  fast  in  sell  *  could  sit. 
But  him  perforce  unto  the  ground  it  bore ; 
Both  spear  she  took  and  shield  which  hung  by 

it; 

Both  spear  and  shield  of  great  pow'r,  for  her 
purpose  fit. 

Thus  when  she  had  the  Virgin  all  array'd. 
Another  harness  which  did  hang  thereby 
About  herself  she  dight,*  that  the  ygung  maid 
She  might  in  equal  arms  accompany. 
And  as  her  squire  attend  her  oarefullf  : 
Then  to  their  ready  steeds  they  olomb  full  light ; 
And  through  back  ways,  that  none  might  them 

Cover'd  with  secret  cloud  of  sUent  mght, 
Themselves  they  forth  convey'd,  and  passed  for- 
ward right : 
Nor  rested  until,  following  Merlin's  directioft, 
they  came  to  Faery  Land,  and  met  the  Bedoross 
Knight ;  from  whom,  his  way  diverging,  Brito- 
mart now  took  friendly  leave. 


CANTO  rv. 

Boli  HarinAl  of^  Britomart 
Is  thrown  on  the  Rich  Stromd  : 

Fair  FlorimeU  ofArtlmr  is 
LonafolUmfd,  lyut  not  fond. 

Aptek  her  parting  with  the  Bedcross  Knight, 
with  whom  she  bound  "  a  friendly  league  of  love 
perpetual,"  Britomart  travelled  on  in  pensive 
mood,  turning  over  in  her  mind  all  the  discourse 
of  ArtegaU,  and  feeling  the  wound  of  love  more 
deeply  pierce  her  heart.  Coming  at  last  to  the 
sea-coast. 

There  she  alighted  from  her  light-foot  beast, 
And,  sitting  down  upon  the  rocky  shore, 
Bade  her  old  squire  unlace  her  lofty  crest : 
Then,  having  view'd  a  while  the  surges  hoar 
That  'gainat  ^^^  craggy  cliffs  did  loudly  roar, 


And  in  their  raging  surquedry  ^  disdain'd 
That  the  fast  earth  affronted  them  so  sore. 
And  their  devouring  covetise  restradn'd ; 
Thereat  she  sighed  deep,  and  after  thus  com- 

plain'd : 
"  Huge  sea  of  sorrow  and  tempestuous  grief, 
Wherein  my  feeble  bark  is  tossed  long, 
Far  from  the  hopgd  haven  of  relief. 
Why  do  thy  cruel  billows  beat  so  strong, 
And.thy  moist  mountains  each  on  other  throng, 
Threat'ning  to  swallow  up  my  fearful  life  2 
O,  do  thy  cruel  wrath  and  spiteful  wrong 
At  length  allay,  and  stint '  thy  stormy  strife. 
Which  in  these  troubled  bowels   reigns  and 

rageth  rife ! 
"  For  else  my  feeble  vessel,  craz'd  and  craok'd 
Through  thy  strongbuffetsand  outrageous  blows. 
Cannot  endure,  but  needs  it  must  be  wrack'd 
On  the  rough  rooks,  or  the  sandy  3haI16ws, 
The  while  that  Love  it  steersj  and  Fortune  rows : 
Love,  my  lewd  pilot,  hath  a  restless  mind. 
And  Fortune,  boatswain,  no  assurance  knows. 
But  sail  withouten  stars  'gainst  tide  and  wind : 
How  can  they  other  do,  since  both  are  bold  and 

blind! 
"  Thou  god  of  winds,  that  reignest  in  the  seas. 
That  reignest  also  in  the  continent, 
At  last  blow  up  some  gentle  gale  of  ease, 
The  which  may  bring  my  ship,  ere  it  be  rent, 
Unto  the  gladsome  port  of  her  intent ! 
Then,  when  I  shall  myself  in  safety  see, 
A  table,*  for  eternal  monument 
Of  thy  great  grace  and  my  great  jeopardy. 
Great  Neptune,  I  avow,  to  hallow  unto  thee ! " 

While  Glauc^  strove  to  assuage  her  secret 
grief,  Britomart  spied  a  horseman  all  in  armour 
bright  galloping  towards  her.  Hastily  donning 
her  helmet  and  remounting  her  courser,  she 
poured  her  sorrow  into  sudden  wrath — ^Uke  a 
foggy  mist  dissolving  itself  in  a  stormy  shower 
when  the  watery  south  wind  blows  up  from  the 
sea-coast.  Warned  by  the  stranger  knight,  iu 
stem  words,  to  desist  from  the  forbidden  way, 
the  Maid,  thrilled  with  deep  disdain,  answered 
that  "  words  fearen  babes,"  and  that  she  would 
pass  or  die.  The  two  knights  rode  strongly 
against  each  other ;  Britomart,  struck  full  on 
the  breast  by  the  stranger's  spear,  was  made 
to  "decline  her  head,  and  touch  her  crupper 
with  her  crown ; "  but,  more  unfortunate,  her 
adversary  received  her  spear  through  his  left 
side,  and  was  tumbled  in  a  gory  heap  upon  the 
sandy  shore. 

Like  as  the  sacred  ox  that  careless  stands. 
With  gilden  horns  and  flowery  garlands  crown'd. 
Proud  of  his  dying  honour  and  dear  bands, 
While  th'  altars  fume  with  frankincense  around. 
All  suddenly,  with  mortal  stroke  astound', 
Doth  grovelling  fall,  and  with  his  streaming  gore 
Distains  the  pillars  and  the  holy  ground. 
And  the  fair  flow'rs  that  decked  him  afore : 
So  fell  proud  Marinell  upon  the  Precious  Shore, 


1  Bethinking. 
3  Saddle. 


:  Belt. 

4  Girt,  put  on. 


5  By. 

7  Cease. 


6  Arrogance. 
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The  martial  Maid  staid  not  him  to  lament, 
But  forward  rode,  and  kept  her  ready  way 
Along  the  Strand  ;  which  as  she  over- went 
She  saw  bestrowed  all  with  rich  array 
Of  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  great  assay ,i 
And  aU  the  gravel  mix'd  with  golden  ore  : 
Whereat  she  wonder'd  much,  but  would  not 

stay 
For  gold,  or  pearls,  or  precious  stones,  an  hour. 
But  them   despised  all;  for  all 2  was  in  her 

pow'r. 

Tidings  of  her  adversary's  fall  came  to  the  ear 
of  his  mother,  "  the  black-brow'd  Cymoent,  the 
daughter  of  grest  Ifereus ;"  who,  surprised  by 
the  earth-bom  Dumarin  as  she  lay  asleep  in  a 
secret  place,  had  borne  this  boy  and  named  him 
Majinell,  fostering  biin  up  till  he  became  a 
mighty  man  at  arms,  and  kept  the  Hich  Strand 
against  aU  comers.  To  advance  his  fame  and 
glory  more,  his  mother  had  besought  h^r  sea- 
god  sire  to  endow  him  with  treasure  and  rich 
store  above  all  the  sons  of  men. 

The  god  did  grant  his  daughter's  dear  demand, 
To  do  '  his  nephew  *  in  all  riches  flow : 
Eftsoons  his  heaped  waves  he  did  command 
Out  of  their  hollow  bosom  forth  to  throw 
All  the  huge  treasure  which  the  sea  below 
Had  in  his  greedy  gulf  devoured  deep. 
And  him  enriched  through  the  overthrow 
And  wrecks  of  many  wretches,  which  did  weep 
And  often  wail  their  wealth  which  he  from 
them  did  keep. 

Shortly  upon  that  shore  there  heaped  was 
Exceeding  riches,  and  all  precious  things, 
The  spoil  of  all  the  world  ;  that  it  did  pass 
The  wealth  of  th'  East,  and  pomp  of  Persian 

kings : 
Gold,  amber,  ivory,  pearls,  owches,^  rings, 
And  all  that  else  was  precious  and  dear,  , 

The  sea  unto  biTti  voluntary  brings ; 
That  shortly  he  a  great  loM  did  appear, 
As  was  in  all  the  Land  of  Faery,  or  elsewhere. 

Seeing  his  valour,  his, mother  feared  lest  it 
should  bring  him  to  woe,  and  often  counselled 
him  to  forbear  bloody  battle  and  strife.  She 
inquired  of  Proteus  the  destiny  of  her  son,  and 
was  told  "  from  womankind  to  keep  him  well ; 
for  of  a  woman  he  should  have  much  ill ;  a 
virgin  strange  and  stout  him  should  dismay  or 
kill."  Therefore  she  daily  warned  Vrm  not  to 
entertain  the  love  of  women ;  he  obeyed  the 
warning,  "  and  ever  from  fair  ladies'  love  did 
fly  ; "  and  though  many  ladies  complained  that 
they  would  die  for  love  of  him,  "  die  jvhoso  list 
for  him,  he  was  love'B  enemy."  But,  while  his 
mother  thought  she  had  armed  him,  she  had 
quite  disarmed  him ;  for  she  feared  not  woman's 
force,  l)ut  woman's  love ;  yet  by  the  womanly 
force  of  Britomart — to  whom  Proteus'  ambigu- 
ous prophecy  referred — her  sou  was  brought  to 

1  Talue.  2  Although'all.  3  Make, 

t  Grandson.  6  Jewels,  golden  ornaments. 
6  Borrow.  7  Ground. 

8  Yielding.  9  Abode. 


grief.  Cymoent  learned  the  news  of  his  defeat 
where  she  play'd  "  amongst  her  watery  sisters 
by  a  pond;  gath'ring  sweet  daffodillies,  to  have 
made  gay  garlands,  from  the  sun  their  fore- 
heads fair  to  shade." 

Eftsoons  both  flow'rs  and  garlands  far  away 
She  flung,  and  her  fair  dewy  looks  y-rent ; 
To  sorrow  huge  she  tum'd  her  former  play, 
And  gamesome  mirth  to  grievous  dreariment : "' 
She  threw  herself  down  on  the  continent,' 
Nor  word  did  speak,  but  lay  as  in  a  swown, 
WhUe  all  her  sisters  did  for  her  lament 
■With  yelling  outcries,  and  with  shrieking  soun' ; 
And  ev'ry  one  did  tear  her  garland  from  her« 
crown. 

Soon  as  she  up  out  of  her  deadly  flt 
Arose,  she  bade  her  chariot  to  be  brought ; 
And  all  her  sisters,  that  vrith  her  did  sit, 
Bade  eke  at  once  their  chariots  to  be  sought : 
Then,  full  of  bitter  grief  and  pensive  thought. 
She  to  her  waggon  clomb ;  clomb  all  the  rest. 
And  forth  together  went,  with  sorrow  fraught : 
The  waves  obedient  to  their  behest 
Them  yielded  f  eady  passage,  and  their  rage  sur- 
ceas'd. 

Great  Neptune  stood  amazed  at  their  sight, 
While  on  his  broad  round  back  they  softly  slid ; 
And  eke  himself  moum'd  at  their  mournful 

plight, 
Tet  wist  not  what  their  wailing  meant,  yet  did, 
For  great  compassion  of  their  sorrow,  bid 
His  mighty  waters  to  them  buxom  ^  be  : 
Eftsoons  the  roaring  billows  still  abid,'  ■  j 

And  all  the  grisly  monsters  of  the  sea  '   ^ 

Stood  gaping  at  their  gate,!'  and  wonder'd  them| 
%       to  see. 

A  team  of  dolphins  ranged  in  array 
Drew  the  smooth  chariot  of  sad  Cymoent ;  , 

They  were  all  taught  by  Triton  to  obey 
To  the  long  reins  at  her  commandSment : 
As  swift  as  swallows  on  the  waves  they  went. 
That  their  broad  flaggy  fins  no  foam  did  rear,      ^ 
Kor  bubbling  roundel"  they  behind  them  sent ; 
The  rest  ofA^iother  fishes  drawen  were. 
Which  wiQi  their  finny  oars  the  swelling  sea 
did  shear.^' 

Soon  as  they  be  arriVd  upon  the  brim 

Of  the  Rich  Strand,  their  chariot  theyforlore,^* 

And  let  their  teamed  fishes  softly  swim 

Along  the  margent  of  the  foamy  shore. 

Lest  they  their  fins  should  braise,  and  surbate  '^ 

sore 
Their  tender  feet  upon  the  stony  ground : 
And,  coming  to  the  place  where,  all  in  gore 
And  cruddy  ^^  blood  enwaUowSd,  they  found 
The  luckless  Mariuell  lying  in  deadly  swoumd, 

Cymoent  swoohed  at  the  sight.  "  But,  soon 
as  life  recover'd  had  the  rein"  she  made  piteouis 
lamentation — all  her  sister  nymphs  filling  up 
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Her  sobbing  breaches  with  sad  complement " 
—and  reproached  "fondi  Proteus,  father  of 
fahe  prophecies."  " I  feared" love," . she  cried ; 
"but  they  that  love  do  live ;  but  they  that  die 
do  neither  love  nor  hate."  Wlien  all  had 
'sorrowed  their  fill,  they  softly  searched  his 
■wound;  disarming  him,  they  spread  on  the 
ground  "their  watohet^  mantles  fring'd  TlWth 
silver  round,"  wiped  away  the  gelly  (congealed) 
blood,  and  poured  in  sovereign  balm  and  nectar 
good.  Then  the  lily-handed  Liagore,  who  had 
learned  leechcraft  from  Apollo,  her  lover,  felt 
the  pulse  of  MariueU,  and  gave  his  mother  hope. 

Then,  up  him  taking  in  their  tender  hands, 
They  easily  unto  her  chariot  bear  : 
Her  team  at  her  commandment  quiet  stands, 
While  they  the  corse  into  her  waggon  rear,' 
And  strow  with  flow'rs  the  lamentable  bier  : 
Then  all  the  rest  into  their  coaches  climb. 
And  through  the  brackish  waves  their  passage 

shear; 
Upon  great  Neptune's  neck  they  softly  swim, 
And  to'her  watery  chamber  swiftly  carry  him. 
Deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  her  boVr 
Is  built  of  hollow  billows  heaped  high, 
Like  to  thick  clouds  that  threat  a  stormy  show'r; 
And  vaulted  aU  within,  like  t,o  the  sky  , 

In  which  the  gods  do  dwell  eternally : 
There  they  him  laid  in  easy  couch  well  dight ;  * 
And  sent  in  haste  for  Tryphon,  to  apply 
Salves  to  his  wounds,  and  medicines  of  might : 
For  Tryphon  of  sea-gods  the  sov'reign  leech  is 

hig'ht. 

The  nymphs  sat  all  around  lamenting,  while 
Cymoent,  viewing  his  wide  wound,  oft  cursed 
the  hand  that  gave  it.  "  But  none  of  all  those 
curses  overtook  the  warlike  Maid,"  who  fairly 
thrived,  though  now  pursnedby  Archimago,  who 
had  separated  her  from  the  Prince  and  Guyon. 
They,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  set  out  to 
rescue  the  lady  on  the  white  palfrey,  pursued  by 
the  fierce  lustful  forester.  "Through  thick 
and  thin,  through  mountains  and  through 
plains,"  the  champions  follow  the  fearful  dam- 
sel ;  at  a  double  way  the  Prince  takes  one  path, 
Guyon  the  other ;  while  Timias,  Arthur's  squire, 
etui  chases  the  forester.  Arthur's  chance  was 
to  take  the  way  on  which  the  damsel  fled  before; 
he  caught  sight  of  her,  and  vainly  entreated  her 
to  stay  ;  but  still  she  fled  as  dove  from  hawk, 
for  though  she  saw  that  the  forester  no  longer 
pursued,  she  had  equal  terror  of  the  unknown 
knight.  But  darkness  came  on,  and  the  Prince 
had  to  abandon  the  chase,  cursing  his  wicked 
fortune.  Losing  his  way,  he  dismounted  and 
laid  himself  down  to  sleep ;  but  sleep  refused 
to  come ;  "  instead  thereof  sad  sorrow  and  dis- 
dain did  of  his  hard  hap  vex  his  noble  breast," 
and  he  was  a  prey  to  a  thousand  fancies,  often 
wishing  that  the  lady  fair  might  be  the  Faery 
Queen  after  whom  he  complained,  or  that  his 
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I  ;Foolish^ 

4  Prepared. 

6  Mowing,  streaming. 

8  Shamed. 


3  Light  blue. 


3  Baise. 

5  Languid. 
7  Sorrow. 


Faery  Queen  were  such  as  she;    "and  ever 
hasty  Night  be  blamed  bitterly :  " 

"Mght !  thou  foul  mother  of  annoyance  sad. 
Sister  of  heavy  Death,  and  nurse  of  Woe, 
Which  wast  begot  in  heav'n,  but  for  thy  bad 
And  brutish  shape  thrust  down  to  hell  below. 
Where,,  by  the  grim  flood  of  Cocytus  slow. 
Thy  dwelling  is  in  Erebus'  black  house 
(Black  Erebus,  thy  husband,  is  the. foe 
Of  all  the  gods),  where  thou  ungraciolis 
Half  of  thy  days  dost  lead  in  horror  hideotis  ; 
"  What  had  th'  Eternal  Maker  need  of  thee 
The  world  in  his  continual  course  to  keep, 
That  dost  all  things  deface,  nor  lettest  see 
The  beauty  of  his  work  ?    Indeed  in  sleep 
The  slothful  body  that  doth  love  to  steep 
His  lustless  "  limbs,  and  drown  his  baser  mind, 
Doth  praise  thee  oft,  and  oft  from  Stygian  deep 
Calls  thee  his  goddess,  in  his  error  blind. 
And  great  Dame  Nature's  handmaid,  cheering 

every  kind. 
"  But  well  I  wot  that  to  a  heavy  heart 
Thou  art  the  root  and  nurse  of  bitter  cares. 
Breeder  of  new,  renewer  of  old  smarts  : 
Instead  of  rest  thou  lendegt  railing  *  tears  ; 
Instead  of  sleep  thou  sendest  troublous  fears 
And  dreadful  visions,  in  the  which  alive 
The  dreary  image  of  sad  Death  appears : 
So  from  the  weary  spirit  thou  dost  drive 
Desired  rest,  and  inen  of  happiness  deprive. 

"  Under  thy  mantle  black  there  hidden  lie 
Light-shiinning  Theft,  and  traitorous  Intent, 
Abhorred  Bloodshed,  and  vile  Felony, 
Shameful  Deceit,  and  Danger  imminent. 
Foul  Horror,  and  eke  hellish  Dreariment : ' 
All  these,  I  wot,  in  thy  protection  be. 
And  light  do  shun,  for  fear  of  being  shent : ' 
For  light  alike  is  loath'd  of  them  and  thee : 
And  all  that  lewdness  love  do  hate  the  light  to 
see.9 

"  For  Day  discovers  all  dishonest  ways. 
And  showeth  each  thing  as  it  is  in  deed : 
The  praises  of  High  God  he  fair  displays. 
And  His  large  bounty  rightly  doth  aread :  ^"^ 
Day's  dearest  children  be  the  blessed  seed 
Which  Darkness  shall  subdue  and  heaven  win : 
Truth  is  his  daughter ;  he  her  first  did  breed. 
Most  sacred  virgin  without  spot  of  sin  : 
Our  life  is  day ;  but  death  with  darkness  doth 
begin. , 

"  O  when  will  Day  then  turn  to  me  again. 
And  bring  with  him  his  long-expected  light ! 
O  Titan !  haste  to  rear  thy  joyous  wain ; 
Speed  thee  to  spread  abroad  thy  beames  bright. 
And,  chase  away  this  too  long  ling'ring  Night ; 
Chase  her  away,  from  whence  she  came,  to  hell: 
She,  she  it  is,  that  hath  me  done  despite : 
There  let  her  with  the  damned  spirits  dwell, 
And  yield  her  room  to  Day,  that  can  it  govern 
well." 

9  Johniii.  20:  "  For  every  one  that  doeth  evil,  hateth 
the  light,  neither  (jometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
should  be  reproved." 
10  Declare.  -  ■ ,         * 
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Outwearing  the  weary  night  in  restless  anguish 
and  unquiet  pain,  ere  mom  the  Prince  arose  and 
went  fprth  with  heavy  look  and  lumpish  pace, 
betraying  the  discomposure  of  his  mind. 


CANTO  V.' 

Prince  Arthur  hears  ofFl&rimell : 
Three  fosters^  Tiwias  wound; 

Belphmbe  finds  him  almost  dead, 
^Tid  reareth  out  ofswound. 

Seeking  an  issue  from  the  forest,  the  Prince 
met  a  dwarf,  who  seemed  terrified  and  was  all 
bescratched  and  lamed  by  running  through  the 
thick  wood.  He  learned  from  the  dwarf  that 
his  lady,  Florimell,  had  quitted  Faery  Court, 
in  great  grief  at  the  news  that  her  only  love, 
Marinell,  the  sea-nymph's  son,  had  been  slain 
by  a  foreign  foe.  All  her  delight  was  set  on 
Marinell,  though  he  set  naught  at  all  by  Flori- 
mell ;  and  she  had  vowed  never  to  return  till 
she  found  her  love,  alive  or  dead.  The  Prince, 
who  recognised  in  the  description  of  Florimell 
the  lady  whom  be  had  pursued  in  vain,  com- 
forted the  dwarf  with  the  promise  never  to  for- 
sake him  till  he  found  tidings  of  his  dame ;  and 
the  two  journeyed  together — the  Prince  greatly 
lamenting  the  absence  of  his  squire.  Meanwhile, 
Timias  had  ridden  fiercely  after  the  forester  foul, 
to  take  vengeance  for  the  insult  to  the  lady; 
but  the  villain  escaped,  for  the  time,  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  steed  or  his  own  knowledge  of 
-the  wood-paths.  Coming  to  his  two  brothers— 
"for  they  were  three  ungracious  children  of 
one  graceless  sire  " — he  stirred  them  up  to  aid 
him  in  revenge  on  the  ' '  foolhardy  squire ; "  and 
the  trio  placed  themselves  in  ambush  for  Timias 
in  the  thick  wood,  beside  a  covert  glade,  near  a 
narrow  ford.  Timias  rode  unsuspectingly  down 
to  the  ford ;  and  when  he  was  entangled  in 
the  water,  the  forester,  who  had  formerly  fled, 
appeared  on  the  steep  bank,  and  launched  a 
javelin  at  him.  Though  unwounded,  the  squire 
could  not  mount  the  bank,  from  which  the 
forester  kept  him  off  with  his  long  boar-speaj- ; 
while  one  of  the  brothers  shot  from  the  thicket 
"a  cruel  shaft  headed  with  deadly  ill,  and 
feathered  with  an  unlucky  quill,"  that  sank 
deep  into  his  thigh.  Stung  by  wrath  and  ven- 
geance, Timias  struggled  up  the  bank,  when 
the  third  brother  "drove  at  him  with  all  his 
might  and  main"  a  forest-bill;  but,  avoiding 
the  blow,  the  squire  pierced  both  sides  of  his 
assailant  with  his  spear,  and  tumbled  him  dead 
to  the  ground.  Ere  long  the  two  others  shared 
the  same  fate ;  the  pursuer  of  Florimellhad  his 
head  cleft  to  the  chin;  at  the  third,  who  sought 
to  fly  after  discharging  a  useless  arrow,  Timias 
struck  "with  force  so  violent,  that  headless  him 

1  Foresters. 

2  Trail,  continuous  track,  of  blood,  which  she  "pur- 
sued "  in  quest  of  the  beast.        3  Pierced  through. 


into  the  ford  he  sent."  But  now  he  fell  to  earth 
in  deadly  swoon  from  his  own  wound ;  and 
death  seemed  at  hand,  if  Providence  had  not 
sent  to  his  aid  the  "noble  huntress  "  Belphoebe, 
who  had  so  affrighted  Braggadocio. 

She  on  a  day,  as  she  pursued  the  chase 

Of  some  wild  beast,  which  witi  her  arrows  keen 

She  wounded  had,  the  same  along  did  trace 

By  track  of  blood,  which  she  had  freshly  seen 

To  have  besprinkled  all  the  grassy  green ; 

By  the  great  pursue  ^  which  she  there  peroeiv'd, 

Well  hoped  she  the  beast  engor'd  '  had  been,       41 

And  made  more  haste  the  life  to  have  bereaVd 

But  ah !  her  expectation  greatly  was  deoeiv'd. 

Shortly  she  came  where  as  that  woeful  squire,   .  | 
With  blood  deformed,*  lay  in  deadly  swound ; 
In  whose  fair  eyes,  like  lamps  of  quenched  fire, 
The  crystal  humour  stood  congealed  round ; 
His  locks,  like  faded  leaves  fallen, to  groujid, 
Knotted  with  blood  in  bunches  rudely  ran ; 
And  his   sweet   lips,   on  which,   before   that 

stound," 
The  bud  of  youth  to  blossom  fair  began, 
Spoil'd  of  their  rosy  red,  were  waxen  pale  and 

wan. 

Saw  never  living  eye  more  heavy  sight, 
That  could  have  made  a  rock  of  stone  to  rue,'.    . 
Or  rive  in  twain :  which  when  that  Lady  bright,  ' 
Beside  all  hope,^  with  melting  eyes  did  view,' . ,  *| 
All  suddenly  abash'd  she  changed  hue,  " '::.' 

And  with  stern  horror  backward  gan  to  start  :■ 
But,  when  she  better  binn  beheld,  she  grew 
Full  of  soft  passion  and  unwonted  smart : 
The  point  of  pity  pierced  through  her  tender; 
heart. 

Stooping  down,  she  felt  by  his  pulse  that  life 
yet  remained  in  his  frozen  members  ;  then,  un- 
doing his  armour,  she  "rubb'd  his  temples,  and 
each  trembling  vein,"  and  went  hastily  into  the 
woods  to  seek  reiifiedial  herbs,  of  which  she  had 
great  knowledge.  Eetuming  with  "the  sove- 
reign weed,"  she  pounded  and  bruised  it ;  with 
her  lily  hands  she  squeezed  the  juice  into  the 
woilnd,  softeningthe  flesh  all  around;  and  bound 
the  wound  with  her  scarf,  to  keep  it  from  cold. 

By  this  he  had  sweet  life  recur'd  '  again. 
And,  groaning  inly  deep,  at  last  his  eyes. 
His  watery  eyes  drizzling  like  dewy  rain. 
He  up  gan  lift  tow&rd  the  azure  skies. 
From  whence  descend  all  hopeless  '  remedies : 
Therewith  he  sigh'd ;  and,  turning  biTn  aside,     ' 
The  goodly  maid,  full  of  divinities 
And  gifts  of  heavenly  grace,  he  by  him  spied, 
Her  bow  and  gilden  quiver  lying  him  beside. 

"Mercy!  dear  Lord,"  said  he,  "what  grace  is 

this 
That  thiou  hast  showSd  to  me,  sinful  wight. 
To  send  thine  angel  from  her  boVr  of  bliss 
To  comfort  me  in  my  distressed  plight  1 
Angel,  or  goddess,  do  I  call  thee  right? 


*  Disfigured. 

6  Pity. 

8  Becovered. 


B  Misfortune. 

7  Beyond  all  expectation. 

8  Unhopedfor. 
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"Wiat  service  may  I  do  unto  thee  meet, 
That  hast  from  darkxiess  me  retum'd  to  light, 
And  with  thy  heaVnly  aalveS  and  med'oines 

sweet 
Hast  dress'd  my  sinful  wovmds!    I  kiss  thy 

blessed  feet." 
Thereat  she  blushing  said;  "Ah!  gentle  squire, 
Nor  goddess  I,  nor  angel ;  but  the  maid 
And  daughter  of  a  woody  nymph,  desire 
No  service  but  thy  safety  and  aid  ; 
"Which  if  thou  gain,  I  shall  be  well  repaid. 
Ve  mortal  wights,  whose  lives  and  fortunes  be 
To  common  accidents  still  open  laid, 
Are  bound  with  common  bond  of  frailty 
P?o  succour  wretched  wights  whom  we  captlved 

see."  ■ 

Two  of  Belphoebe's  damsels  came  up,  and  were 
sent  to  catch  the  squire's  horse  ;  on  which  the 
wounded  youth  was  set,  and  forth  with  them 
conveyed. 

Into  that  forest  far  they  thence  him  led, 
'\\Tiere  was  their  dwelling ;  in  a  pleasant  glade 
With  mountains  round  about  environed 
And  mighty  woods,  which  did  the  valley  shade. 
And  like  a  stately  theatre  it  made, 
Spreading  itself  into  a  spacious  plain ; 
And  in  the  midst  a  little  river  play'd 
Amongst  the  pumyi  stones,  which  seem'd  to 

plain' 
With  gentle  murmur  that  his  course  they  did 

restrain. 

Beside  the  same  a  dainty  place  there  lay. 
Planted  with  myrtle  trees  and  laurels  green. 
In  which  the  birds  sung  many  a  lovely  lay 
Of  God's  high  praise,  and  of  their  sweet  love's 

teen,' 
As  it  an  earthly  paradise  had  been : 
In  whose  enclosed  shadow  there  was  pight  * 
A  fair  pavilion,  scarcely  to  be  seen. 
The  which  was  all  within  most  richly  dight,^ 
That  greatest  princes  living  it  might  well  delight. 
Thither  they  brought  that  wounded  squire,  and 

laid 
In  easy  couch  his  feeble  limbS  to  rest.. 
He  rested  him  a  while ;  and  then  the  maid 
His  ready  wound  with  better  salves  new  drest : 
DaUy  she  dressed  him,  and  did  the  best. 
His  grievous  hurt  to  warish,"  that  she  might ; 
That  shortly  she  his  dolour  hath  redrest. 
And  his  foul  sore  reduced  to  fair  plight : 
It  she  reduced,  but  himself  destroyed  quite. 

0  foolish  physic,  and  unfruitful  pain,' 

That  heab  up  one,  and  makes  another  wound ! 
She  his  hurt  thigh  to  him  recur'd  again. 
But  hurt  his  heart,  the  which  before  was  sound. 
Through  an  unwary  dart  which  did  rebound 
From  her  fair  eyes  and  gracious  countenance. 
What  boots  it  him  from  death  to  be  unbound, 
To  be  captlved  in  endless  durince  ' 
Of  sorrow  and  despair  without  aleggeance !  ° 

1  Pumice,  porous ;  so,  in  "  The  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar "  for  Match,  Thomalin  says,   "Then  pumle  stones 

1  hast'ljr  hent,  and  threw."  ^  Complain. 

3  Pain.  *  Placed,  pitched. 


Still  as  his  wound  did  gather,  and  grow  whole. 
So  still  his  heart  wox  sore,  and  health  decay'd : 
Madness  to  save  a  part,  and  lose  the  whole  I 
Still  when  as  he  beheld  the  heav'nly  maid. 
While  daily  plasters  to  his  wound  she  laid, 
So  stUl  his  malady  the  more  inoreast. 
The  while  her  matchless  beauty  him  dismay'd. 
Ah  God !  what  other  could  he  do  at  least. 
But  love  BO  fair  a  lady  that  his  life  releast ! 

Long  while  he  strovem  his  courageous  breast 
With  reason  due  the  passion  to  subdue, 
And  love  for  to  dislodge  out  of  his  nest : 
Still  when  her  exceUencies  he  did  view, 
Her  sov'reign  bounty  and  celestial  hue,  _ 
The  same  to  love  he  strongly  was  constrain'd : 
But,  when  bis  mean  estate  he  did  review, 
Ha  from  such  hardy  boldness  was  restrain' d, 
And  of  his  luckless  lot  and  cruel  love  thus 
plain'd :  1 

"Ilnthankful  wretch,"  said  he,   "is  this  the 

meed  ^^ 
With  which  her  sov'reignmercy  thou  dost  qtiite?W 
Thy  life  she  saved  by  her  gracious  deed ; 
But  thou  dost  ween  with  villainous  despite 
To  blot  her  honour  and  her  heav'nly  light : 
Die ;  rather  die  than  so  disloyally 
I>eem  of  her  high  desert,  or  seem  so  light : 
Fair  death  it  is,  to  shun  more  shame,  to  die. 
Die ;  rather  die  than  ever  love  disloyally. 

"  But  if,  to  lovb,  disloyalty  it  be. 
Shall  I  then  hate  her  that  from  deathe's  door 
Me  brought?  ah !  far  be  such  reproach  from  me ! 
What  can  I  less  do  than  her  love  therefdre. 
Since  I  her  due  reward  cannot  restore  ? 
Die ;  rather  die,  and  dying  do  her  serve ; 
Dying  her  serve,  and  living  her  adore  ; 
Thy  life  she  gave,  thy  life  she  doth  deserve  : 
Die;   father  die  than  ever  from  her  service 
swerve. 

"  But,  foolish  boy,  what  boots  thy  service-base 
To  her,  to  whom  the  heav'ns  do  serve  and  sue  ? 
Thou,  a  mean  squire  of  meek  and  lowly  place ; 
She,  heav'nly  bom  and  of  celestial  hue. 
How  then  ?  of  all  Love  taketh  equal  view : 
And  doth  not  Highest  God  vouchsafe  to  take 
The  love  and  service  of  the  basest  crew  ? 
If  she  will  not,  die  meekly  for  her  sake  : 
Die  ;  rather  die  than  ever  so  fair  love  forsake !" 

Thus  warred  he  long  time  against  his  will ; 
Till  that  through  weakness  he  was  forc'd  at  last 
To  yield  himself  unto  the  mighty  iU, 
Which,  as  a  victor  proud,  gan  ransack  fast 
His  inward  parts,  and  all  his  entrails  waste, 
That  neither  blood  in  face  nor  life  in  heart 
It  left,  but  both  did  quite  dry  up  and  blast ; 
As  piercing  levin,'^  which  the  inner  part 
Of  ev'ry  thing  consumes  and  oalcineth  by  art.'' 
AVbich  seeing,  fair  Belphoebe  gan  to  fear 
Lest  that  his  wound  were  inly  not  well  heal'd. 
Or  that  the  wicked  steel  empoisou'd  were : 


B  Adorned,  furnished. 
7  Pains, 
0  Alleviation. 
11  Kecompense.       IS  liightning. 


6  Heal. 

s  Bondage. 
10  Beward. 
13  By  necessity. 
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little  she  ween'd  that  love' he  close  conceal'd. 
Yet  still  he  wasted,  as  the  snow  oongeal'd 
When  the  bright  sun  his  beams  thereon  doth 

beat : 
Yet  never  he  his  heart  to  her  reveal'd ; 
But  rather  chose  to  die  for  sorrow  great 
Thau  with  dishonourable  terms  her  to  intreat. 

She,  g;racious  lady,  yet  no  pains  did  spare 

To  do  him  ease,  or  do  him  remedy : 

Many  restoratives  of  virtues  rare, 

And  costly  cordials,  she  did  apply, 

To  mitigate  his  stubborn  malady : 

But  that  sweet  cordial,  which  can  restore 

A  love-sick  heart,  she  did  to  him  envf  ;^ 

To  him,  and  t'  all  th'  unworthy  world  forlore. 

She  did  env^  that  sov'reign  salve  in  secret  store. 

■  That  dainty  rose,  the  daughter  of  her  mom, 
More  dear  than  life  she  tendered,  whose  floVr 
The  garland  of  her  honour  did  adorn : 
Nor  suffier'd  she  the  midday's  scorching  pow'r. 
Nor  the  sharp  northern  wind,  thereon  to  show'r; 
But  lapped  up  her  silken  leaves  most  ohare,^ 
Whenso  the  froward  sky  began  to  lour ; 
But,  soon  as  calmed  was  the  crystal  air. 
She  did  it  fair  dispread  and  let  to  flourish  fair. 

Eternal  God,  in  his  almighty  pow'r, 
To  make  ensample  of  his  heav'nly  grace. 
In  Paradise  whil6m  did  plant  this  flow'r ; 
Whence  he  it  fetoh'd  out  of  her  native  place, 
And  did  in  stock  of  earthly  flesh  enraoe,^ 
That  mortal  men  her  glory  should  admire. 
In  gentle  ladies'  breast  and  bounteous  race 
Of  woman  kind  it  fairest  flow'r  doth  spire.* 
And  beareth  fruit  of  honour  and  all  chaste  desire. 

Fair  imps  °  of  beauty,  whose   bright  shining 

beams 
Adorn  the  world  with  like  to  heav'nly  light. 
And  to  your  wills  both  royalties  and  reams  ' 
Subdue,  through  conquest  of  your  wondrous 

might ; 
With  this  fair  flow'r  your  goodly  garlands  dight 
Of  chastity  and  virtue  virginal. 
That  shall  embellish  more  your  beauty  bright, 
And  crown  your  heads  with  heav'nly  coronal, 
Such  as  the  angels  wear  before  God's  tribunS^l ! 

To  your  fair  selves  a  fair  ensample  frame 

Of  this  fair  Virgin,  this  Belphoebe  fair ; 

To  whom,  in  perfect  love  and' spotless  fame 

Of  chastity,  none  living  may  compare : 

Nor  pois'nous  envy  justly  can  impair 

The  praise  of  her  fresh  flow'ring  maidenhead ; 

Forthy'  she  standeth  on  the  highest  stair 

Of  th'  honourable  stage  of  womanhead. 

That  ladies  all  may  follow  her  ensample  dead.^ 

In  so  great  praise  of  steadfast  chastity, 
Nathless  she  was  so  courteous  and  Id^d, 
Temper'd  with  grace  and  goodly  modesty, 
That  seemed  those  two  virtues  strove  to  find 
The  higher  place  in  her  heroic  mind : 
So  striving  each  did  other  more  augment, 

1  Begrudge,  withhold  from  him. 

2  Chary,  vigilant. 

3  Plant,  enroot;  French,  "enraciner," 

*  Shoot  forth.  '  ^  Daughters,  children. 


And  both  inoreas'd  the  praise  of  woman  kind. 
And  both  inoreas'd  her  beauty  excellent  : 
So  all  did  make  in  her  a'perfeot  complement.' 


CANTO  VI. 

TTie  Urth  affair  Bdphabe  ani 
OfAmoret  is  told  : 
'  The  &wrdms  ofAdon/is,  fraught 
With  pleasures  mamfold. 

The  poet  sets  out  by-meeting  the  wonder  fair 
ladiesmust  feed  that ' '  the  noble  damosel  so  great 
perfections  in  her  did  compile,"  since  she  dwelt 
in  savage  forests,  "so  far  from  Court  and  royal 
citadel,  the  great  schoolmistress  of  all  courtesy." 

But  to  this  fair  Belphoebe  in  her  birth 
The  heav'ns  so  favourable  were  and  free. 
Looking  with  mUd  asp&t  upon  the  earth 
In  th'  horoscope  of  her  nativity,  - 
That  all  the  gifts  of  grace  and  chastity 
On  her  they  poured  forth  of  plenteous  horn : 
Jove  laugh'd  on  Venus  from  his  sov'reign  see,^' 
And  Phoebus  with  fair  beams  did  her  adorn, 
And  all  the  graces  rook'd  her  cradle  being  bom. 

"Her  birth  was  of  the  womb  of  morning  dew, 
and  her  conception  of  the  joyous  prime;"  her 
whole  creation  showed  her  "  pure  and  unspotted  . 
from allloathly  crime  that  is  ingenerateinfleshly  ;• 
slime."  Her  mother  was  the  fair  Chrysogon^, 
daughter  of  Amphisa ;  a  Fairy  bom  of  high  degree, 
who  bore  Belphoebe  and  Amoretta  as  twins,  not 
borne  and  nurtured  as  other  women's  babes ; 

But  wondrously  they  were  begot  and  bred 
Through  influence, of  th'  heaven's  fruitful  ray. 
As  it  in  Antique  books  is  mentioned. 
It  was  ujlon  a  summer's  shiny  day, 
When  Titan  "  fair  his  beames  did  display,, 
In  a  fresh  fountain,  far  from  all  men's  view, 
She  bath'd  her  breast  the  boiling  heat  t'  allay ; 
She  bath'd  with  roses  red  and  violets  blue. 
And  all  the  sweetest  floVrs  that  in  the  forest 
grew : 

Till,  faint  through  irksome  weariness,  adown 

Upon  the  grassy  ground  herself  she  laid 

To  sleep,  the  while  a  gentle  slumb'ring  swown 

Upon  her  fell  all  naked  bare  display'd : 

The  sunbeams  bright  upon  her  body  play'd, 

Being  through  former  bathing  mollified. 

And  pierc'd  into  her  womb ;'  where  they  em- 

bay'di2 
With  so  sweet  sense  and  secret  pow'r  unspied, 
That  in  her  pregnant  flesh  they  shortly  fructified. 

Miraculous  it  may  seem;  but  reason  teaches  f 
that  the  seeds  of  all  living  things  conceive  Me  •} 
and  are  quickened  "  through  impression   of  the 
sunbeams  in  moist  complexion ; "  as,  after  the  i 
inundation  of  the  Nile  "  infinite  shapes  of  crear 

6  Realms.  7  Therefore. 

8  The  example  which,  dying,  she  will  leave  them. 

9  Balance,  completeness.      M  Seat. 

u  The  Sun.  is  Ilnclosed  themselves. 
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tures  men  do  find  informed  in  the  mud  on  which 
the  s(m  hath  shin'd. "   ChryaogonS,  smitten  with 
wolider,   shame,    and    foul   disgrace,   though 
conscious  of  innocence,  fled  into  the  wilderness, 
there  to  rear  her  unwieldy  burden ;  then,  as  she 
rested  after  long  travel,  sleep  overtook  her. 
It  fortuned,  fair  Venus  having  lost 
Her  little  son,  the  Winged  god  of  love. 
Who  for  some  light  displeasure,  which  him  crpst, 
"Was  from  her  fled  as  fleet  as  airy  dove. 
And  left  her  blissful  bow'r  of  joy  above 
(So  from  her  often  he  had  fled  away,    ■ 
When  she  for  aught  him  sharply  did  reprove, 
And  wander'd  in  the  world  in  strange  array, 
Disguis'd  in  thousand  shapes,  that  none  might 
him  bewray  ') ; 

Him  for  to  seek,  she  left  her  heav'nly  house. 
The  house  of  goodly  forms  and  fair  asp&ts. 
Whence  all  the  world  derives  the  gloriofls 
Featvires  of  beauty,  and  all  shapes  select. 
With  which  High  Gtod  his  workmanship  hath 

deck'd ; 
And  searched  every  way  through  which  his  wings 
Had  borne  him,  or  his  track  she  might  detect : 
She  promis'd  kisses  sweet,  and  sweeter  things, 
Unto  the  man  that  of  him  tidings  to  her  brings. 

Krst  she  him  sought  in  Court,  where  most  he 

ua'd  I 

Whilom  to  haunt,  but  there  she  found  him  not ; 
But  many  there  she  found  which  sore  accus'd 
His  falsehood,  and  with  foul  infamous  blot 
His  cruel  deeds  and  wicked  wiles  did  spot :  ^ 
Ladies  and  lords  she  everywhere  might  hear 
Complaining,  how  with  his  empoison'd  shot 
Their  woeful  hearts  he  wounded  had  whUere,' 
And  so  had  left  them  languishing  'twixt  hope 

and  fear. 

She  then  the  cities  sought  from  gate  to  gate. 
And  ev'ry  one  did  ask^  Did  he  him  see? 
And  ev'ry  one  her  answer'd,  that  too  late 
He  had  him  seen,  and  felt  the  cruelty 
Of  his  sharp  darts  and  hot  artillery : 
And  every  one  threw  forth  reproaches  rife 
Of  his  mischievous  deeds,  and  said  that  he 
Was  the  disturber  of  all  civil  life. 
The  enemy  of  peace,  and,  author  of  all  strife. 
Then  in  the  country  she  abroad  him  sought. 
And  in  the  rural  cottages  inquir'd ; 
Where  also  many  plaints  to  her  were  brought. 
How  he  their  heedl^s  hearts  with  love  had  fir'd. 
And  his  false  venom  through  their  veins  inspir'd ; 
And  eke  the  gentle  shepherd  swains,  which  sat 
Keeping  their  fleecy  flocks,  as  they  were  hir'd. 
She  sweetly  heard  complain  both  how  and  what 
Her  son  had  to  them  done  ;  yet  she  did  smile 
thereat. 

But,  when  in  none  of  all  these  she  him  got, 
She  gan  advise  *  where  else  he  might  him  hide  : 
At  last  she  her  bethought  that  she  had  not 
Yet  sought  the  salvage  woods  and  forests  wide. 
In  which  full  many  lovely  nyriphs  abide ; 


I  Discover. 
3  Of  late, 
s  Secretly. 


s  Blame,  asperse. 
4  Consider. 
«  Therefore. 


'Mongst  whom  might  be  that  he  did  closely"  lie, 
Oi  that  the  love  of  some  of  them  him  tied  : 
Forthy^  she  thither  cast  her  course  t'  apply. 
To  search  the  secret  haunts  of  Dian's  company. 
Shortly  unto  the  wasteful  woods  she  came, 
Where  as  she  found  the  goddess  with  her  crew. 
After  late  chase  of  their  embrugd'  game. 
Sitting  beside  a  fountain  in  a  row ;  ^ 
Some  of  them  washing  with  the  liquid  dew 
From  off  their  dainty  limbs  the  dusty  sweat 
And  soU,  which  did  deform  their  lively  hue  ; 
Others  lay  shaded  from  the  scorching  heat ;    ' 
The  rest  upon  her  person  gave  attendance,  greavt. 

She,  having  hung  upon  a  bough  on  high  ' 
Her  bow  and  painted  quiver,  had  unlac'd 
Her  silver  buskins  from  her  nimble  thigh. 
And  her  lank  ^  loins  ungirt,  and  breasts  unbrac'd. 
After  her  heat  the  breathing  cold  to  taste ; 
Her  golden  locks,  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Embraided  "  were  for  hind'riug  of  her  haste. 
Now  loose  about  her  shoulders  hung  undight,'^ 
And  were  with  sweet  ambrosia'  all  besprinkled 
Ught. 

Soon  as  she  Venus  saw  behind  her  back. 
She  was  ashamed  to  be  so  loose  surpris'd ; 
And  wox  half  wroth  against  her  damsels  slack. 
That  had  not  her  thereof  before  advis'd,^ 
But  suffer'd  her  so  carelessly  disguis'd 
Be  overtaken  :  soon  her  garments  loose 
Upgath'ring,  in  her  bosom  she  compris'd 
Well  as  she  might,  and  to  the  goddess  rose  ; 
While  all  her  nymphs  did  like  a  gSirland  her 

enclose. 
Goodly  she  gan  fair  Cytherea  greet. 
And  shortly  asked  her  what  cause  her  brought 
Into  that  wilderness  for  her  unmeet. 
From  her  sweet  bow'rs  and  beds  with  pleasures 

fraught : 
That   sudden   change    she   strange  adventure 

thought. 
To  whom  half  weeping  she  thus  answered ; 
That  she  her  dearest  son  Cupldo  sought. 
Who  in  his  frowardness  from  her  was  fled ; 
That  she  repented  sore  to  have  him  angered. 

Smiling  "  in  scorn  of  her  vain  plaint,"  Diana 
sco£Sngly  said  that  Venus  miglit  well  be  grieved 
for  the  loss  of  her  gay  son,  that  gave  her  so  good 
aid  to  her  disports ;  but  Venus  answered  that 
it  ill  became  her  to  upbraid,  apd,  with  her  lofty 
crests,  "to  scorn  the  joy  that  Jove  is  glad  to 
seek ;  we  both  are  bound  to  follow  heav'n's  be- 
hests." Then  the  goddess  of  Love  inquired  if 
her  son  had  not  been  heard  to  lurk  among  the 
cabins  of  Diana's  nymphs,  or  disguise  himself 
like  one  of  them ;  "  so  saying,  ev'ry  nymph  full 
narrovfly  she  eyed." 

But  Phoebe  therewith  sore  was  angered. 

And  sharply  said ;  "  Go,  Dame ;  go,  seek  your 

toy. 
Where  you  him  lately  left,  in  Mars  his  bed : 
He  comes  not  here  ;  we  scorn  his  foolish  joy. 


7  Wet  with  blood. 
9  Slender, 
u  Loose,  undone. 


e  Bovr. 
10  Braided, 
la  Warned. 
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Nor  lend  we  leisure  to  his  idle  toy : 
But,  if  I  catch  him  in  this  oompajj;^, 
By  Stygian  lake  I  vow,  whose  sad  annoy 
The  gods  do  dread,  he  dearly  shall  abye :  ^ 
I  '11  clip  his  wanton  wings,  that  he  no  more  shall 
fly." 

Whom  when  as  Venus  saw  so  sore  displeas'd, 
She  inly  sorry  was,  and  gan  relent 
What  she  had  said  :  so  her  she  soon  appeas'd 
With  sugar'd  words  and  gentle  blandishment. 
Which  as  a  fountain  from  her  sweet  lips  went 
And  welled  goodly  forth,  that  in  short  sjiace 
She  was  well  pleas'd,  and  forth  her  damsels  sent 
Through  all  the  woods,  tb  search  from  place  to 

place 
If  any  track  of  him  or  tidings  they  might  trace. 

Diana  herself  went  with  Venus  "  to  seek'the 
fugitive  both  far  and  near ; "  and  the  pair  came 
upon  the  fair  Chrysogonfi,  who,  in  her  sleep, 
"  un wares  had  borne  two  babes  as  fail?  as  spring- 
ing day."  "Unwares  she  them  conceiv'd,  un- 
wares  she  bore ;  she  bore  withouten  pain,  that 
she  conceiv'd  withouten  pleasure."  The  god- 
desses, after  an  interval  of  speechless  wonder- 
ment, agreed  not  to  awake '  the  sleeper,  "  but 
from  her  loving  side  the  tender  babes  to  take." 
Phoebe  ctoriedoneto  anymph,  "tobeupbrought 
in  perfect  maidenhead,"  and  named  her  Bel- 
phoebe  ;  Venus  took  the  other  far  away,  "to 
be  upbrought  in  goodly  womanhead,"  and  called 
her  Amoretta,  to  comfort  herself  for  the  absence 
of  her  little  son. 

She  brought  her  to  her  joyous  Paradise,^ 
Where  most  she  wona  ^  when  she  on  earth  does 

dwell, 
So  fair  a  place  as  Nature  can  devise : 
Whether  in  Paphos,  or  Cithgron  hill. 
Or  it  in  Cnidus  be,  I  wot  ^  not  well ; 
But  well  I  wot  by  trial,  that  this  same 
All  other  pleasant  places  doth  excel, 
And  called  is,  by  her  lost  lover's  name. 
The  Garden  of  Adonis,''  far  renown'd  by  fame. 

In  that  same  garden  all  the  goodly  flow'rs 
Wherewith  Dame  Nature  doth  her  beautify. 
And  decks  the  garlands  of  her  paramours. 
Are  fetch'd  :  there  is  the  first  seminar^ 
Of  all  things  that  are  born  to  live  and  die. 
According  to  their  kinds.     Long  work  it  were 
Here  to  account  the  endless  progeny  ; 

Of  all  the  weeds  ^  that  bud  and  blossom  there  ; 
But  so  much  as  doth  need  must  needs  be  counted' 
here. 

1  SuSfer  for  it. 

2  The  word  is  here  used  in  its  original  sense  of  any 
garden  or  pleasure-ground ;  Greek,  9ra/>oSe«ros,  re- 
presenting the  Sanscrit  '*  paradesa." 

3  Besides.  4  Know. 

6  Adonis  represents  the  reproductive  principle  of 
existence,  the  operation  of  which  was  typified  in  his 
alternate  sojourn  of  h^lf  the  year  with  Proserpine  and 
half  with  Venus — half  in  the  region  of  darkness  and 
decay,  half  in  the  region  of  fructifying  light  and  fertile 
life.  The  Garden  of  Adonis,  or  rather  the  Garden  of 
Venus  where  Adopis  lives  in  eternal  bliss,  is  described 
as  containing  the  seminal  principle  of  all  things— in 
harmony  with  the  Lucretian  philosophy,  as  indicated  in 


It  sited  *  was  in  fruitful  soil  of  old. 

And  girt  in  with  two  walls  on  either  side. 

The  one  of  iron,  th'  other  of  bright  gold. 

That  none  might  thorough  break,  nor  overstride : 

And  double  gates  it  had  which  open'd  wide. 

By  which  both  in  and  out  men  mighten  pass  ; 

Th'  one  fair  and  fresh,  the  other  old  and  dried : ' 

Old  Genius  the  porter  of  them  was. 

Old  Genius,  the  which  a  double  nature  has.' 

He  letteth  in,  he  letteth  out,  to  wend,^" 
All  that  to  come  into  the  world  desire  : 
A  thousand  thousand  naked  babes  attend 
About  him  day  and  night,  which  do  require 
That  he  with  fleshly  weeds  would  them  attire : 
Such  as  him  list,  such  as  eternal  fate 
Ordained  hath,  he  clothes  with  sinful  mire,-'^ 
And  sendeth  forth  to  live  in  mortal  state. 
Till  they -again  return  back  by  the  hinder  gate. 

After  that  they  again  returned  been. 
They  in  that  Garden  planted  be  again, 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  never  seen 
Fleshly  corruption  nor  mortal  pain  : 
Some  thousand  years  so  do  they  there  remain. 
And  then  of  him  are  clad  with  other  hue," 
Or  sent  into  the  changeful  world  again, 
TiU  thither  they  return  where  first  they  grew : 
So,  like  a  wheel,  around  they  run  from  old  to 
new. 

Nor  needs  there  gardener  to  set  or  sow. 
To  plant  or  prune ;  for  of  their  own  accord 
All  things,  as  they  created  were,  do  grow,  ' 

And  yet  remember  well  the  mighty  word 
Which  first  was  spoken  by  th'  Almighty  Lord, 
That  bade  them  to  increase  and  multiply  : 
Nor  do  they  need  with  water  of  the  ford,i' 
Or  of  the  clouds,  to  moisten  their  roots  dry ; 
For  in  themselves  eternal  moisture  they  imply.'* 
Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  there  are  bred. 
And  lincouth  forms,  which  none  yet  ever  knew : 
And  ev'ry  sort  is  in  a  sundry  bed 
Set  by  itself,  and  rank'd  in  comely  rew ; '' 
Some  fit  for  reasonable  souls  t'  indue  ;  '^ 
Some  made  for  beas^is,  iome  made  for  birds  to 

wear; 
And  all  the  fruitful  spawn  of  fishes'  hue '' 
In  endless  ranks  along  enranged  were, 
That  seem'd  the  ocean  could  not  contain  them 

there. 
Daily  they  grow,  arid  daily  forth  are  sent 
Into  the  world,  it  to  replenish  more ; 
Yet  is  the  stock  not  lessened  nor  spent, 
But  still  remains  in  everlasting  store 
As  it  at  first  created  was  of  yore : 

the  invocation  to  "  Alma  Venus,"  with  which  the  first 
book  "De  Berum  Natura*'  opens. 

6  To  be  here  understood  of  plants  generally,  not 
merely  of  such  as  are  noxious  or  useless. 

7  Eecounted.  8  Situated. 

-  9  In  the  twelfth  fanto  of  the  second  book  (page  404), 
the  porter  at  the  gate  of  Acrasia's  Bower  is  also  called 
Genius,  but  with  express  distinction  from  "  that  celes- 
tial Power,  to  whom  the  care  of  life,  and  generation  of 
all  that  lives,  pertains  in  charge  particular."  Genius 
here  is  the  protecting  deity  of  birth ;  from  "  geno," 
"gignere,"  to  bring  forth.  "Go.  II  Clay 

13  Aspect,  shape.      u  stream.         "  Contain. 

l5,,Bow,  order.  16  Put  on.  17  Eorm,  nature. 
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For  in  the  wide  ■womb  of  tlie  world  there  lies, 
In  hateful  darkness  and  in  deep  horr6r, 
A  huge  eternal  Chaos,  which  supplies 
The  substances  of  Nature's  fruitful  progenies. 

All  things  from  thence  do  their  &3t  being  fetch, 

And  borrow  matter  whereof  they  are  made ; 

Which,  when  as  form  and  feature  it  does  ketoh,^ 

Becomes  a  body,  and  doth  then  invade 

The  state  of  life  out  of  the  grisly  shade. 

That  substance  is  etern,  and  bideth  so  ; 

Nor,  when  the  life  decays,  and  form  does  fade,^ 

Doth  it  consume  and  into  nothing  go. 

But  changed  is,  and  often  alter'd  to  and  fro. 

The  substance  is  not  ohang'd  nor  altered. 
But  th'  only"  form  and  outward  fashi6n ; 
For  ev'ry  substance  is  conditioned 
To  change  her  hue,  and  sundry  forms  to  don. 
Meet  for  her  temper  and  complexi6n : 
For  forms  are  variable,  and  decay 
By  course  of  kind'  and  by  occasi6n ;  * 
And  that  fair  flow'r  of  beauty  fades  away. 
As  doth  the  lily  fresh  before  the  sunny  ray. 

Great  enemy  to  it,  aild  t'  all  the  rest 
That  in  the  Garden  of  Adonis  springs. 
Is  wicked  Time ;  who,  with  his  scythe  addrest,^ 
Does  mow  the  flow'ring  herbs  and  goodly  things, 
And  all  their  glory  to  the  ground  down  flings. 
Where  they  do  wither  and  are  foully  marr'd ; 
He  flies  about,  and  with  his  flaggy  wings 
Beats  down  both  leaves  and  buds  without  regard, 
Nor  ever  pity  may  relent  his  malice  hard. 

Yet  pity  often  did  the  gods  relent. 
To  see  so  fair  things  marr'd  and  spoiled  quite  : 
And  their  great  mother  Venus  did  lament 
The  loss  of  her  dear  brood,  her  dear  delight : 
Her  heart  was  pierc'd  with  pity  at  the  sight. 
When,  walking  through  the  garden,  them  she 

saw, 
Yet  n'ot  *  she  find  redress  for  such  despite  : 
For  all  that  lives  is  subject  to  that  law : 
All  things  decay  in  time,  and  to  their  end  do 

draw. 

But,  were  it  not  that  Time  their  troubler  is. 
All  that  in  this  delightful  Garden  grows 
Should  happy  be,  and  have  immortal  bliss : 
For  here  all  plenty  and  all' pleasure  flows ; 
And  sweet  Love  gentle  fits '  amongst  them 

throws. 
Without  fell  rancour  or  fond  jealous^ : 
Frankly  each  paramour  his  leman^  knows ; 
Each  bird  his  mate ;  nor  any  does  env^ 
Their  goodly  merriment  and  gay  felicity. 

There  is  continual  spring,  and  harvest  there 
Continual,  both  meeting  at  one  time  : 
For  both  the  boughs  do  laughing  blossoms  bear. 
And  with  fresh  colours  deck  the  wanton  prime,' 
And  eke  at  once  the  heavy  trees  they  climb. 


The  while  the  jbyous  birds  make  their  pastime 
Amongst  the  shady  leaves;  their  sweet  abode. 
And  their  true  loves  without  suspicion  teU 
abroad. 

Eight  in  the  middest  of  that  Paradise 
There  stood  a  stately  mount,  on  whose  round  top  ' 
A  gloomy  grove  of  myrtle  trees  did  rise, 
Whose  shady  boughs  sharp  steel  did  never  lop. 
Nor  wicked  beasts  their  tender  buds  did  crop  ; 
But  Uke'a  garland  compassed  the  height. 
And  from  their  fruitful  sides  sweet  gum  did  drop, 
That  all  the  ground,  with  precious  dew  bedight,^* 
Threw  forth  most  dainty  odours  and  most  sweet 
delight. 

And  in  the  thickest  covert  of  that  shade 
There  was  a  pleasant  arbour,  not  by  art, 
But  of  the  trees'  own  inclination,  made. 
Which,   knitting  their  rank  branches  part  to 

part. 
With  wanton  ivy-twine  entrail'd  athwart,^^ 
And  eglantine  and  caprifole^*  among, 
Fashion'd  above  within  their  inmost  part. 
That  neither   Phoebus'  beams   could  through 

.them  throng. 
Nor  -SJolus'  sharp  blast  could  work  them  any 

wrong. 

And  all  about  grew  every  sort  of  flow'r 
To  which  sad  lovers  were  transform'd  of  yore  ; 
Fresh  Hyacinthus,  Phoebus'  paramour 
And  dearest  love ; 

Foolish  Naroiss',  that  likes  the  watery  shore ; 
Sad  Amaranthus,  made  a  flow'r  but  late, 
Sad  Amaranthus,  in  whose  purple  gore 
Me  seems  I  see  Amintas'  wretched  f ate,^^ 
To  whom  sweet  poet's  vfirse  hath  given  endless 
date. 

There  wont  fair  Venus  often  to  enjoy 
Her  dear  Adonis'  joyous  company. 
And  reap  sweet  pleasure  of  the  wanton  boy ; 
There  yet,  some  say,  in  secret  he  does  lie. 
Lapped  in  flow'rs  and  precious  spicer^. 
By  her  hid  from  the  world,  and  from  the  skill 
Of  Stygian  gods,  which  do  her  love  env^ ; 
But  she  herself,  whenever  that  she  will, 
Possesseth  him,  and  of  his  sweetness  takes  her 
fill: 

And  sooth,  it  seems,  they  say ;  for  he  may  not 
For  ever  die,  and  ever  buried  be 
In  baleful  night,  where  all  things  are  forgot; 
All "  be  he  subject  to  mortality. 
Yet  is  etern  in  mutability. 
And  by  succession  made  perpetual. 
Transformed  oft,  and  changed  diversely : 
For  him  the  father  of  all  forms  they  call ; 
Therefore  needs  must  he  live,  that  living  gives 
to  all. 
/  [There  now  he  liveth  in  eternal  bli^s. 


Which  seem  to  labour  under  their  fruit's  load :    Woying  his  goddess,  and  of  her  enjoy'd  ; 


1  Catch,  obtain. 

S  Only  the.  '  Nature. 

4  Accident,  force  of  circumstance. 

5  Armed,  6  Knew  not  how,  could  not. 
1  Amotions,  isapulses,  8  Mistress. 

9  Spring.  1°  Covered. 


11  Twined  across. 

la  Woodbine;  " caprifolium ^ericlymentun." 
13  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  mortally  wounded  at  Zutphen, 
is  understood  to  be  meant  by  Amintas ;  though  the 
same  title  ia  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  "  Colin 
Clout 's  Come  Home  Again."  "  Although., 
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Worfeareth  he  henceforth  that  foe  of  his, 
A^ich  with  his  cruel  tusk  him  deadly  clo^d :  ^ 
For  that  wild  boar,  the  which  him  once  annoy'd, 
She  firmly  hath  imprisoned  for  aye 
(That  her  sweet  love  his  malice  might  avoid),. 
In  a  strong  rocky  cave,  which  is,  they  say. 
Hewn  underneath  that  mount,  that  none  him 
loosen  may. 

There  now  he  lives  in  everlasting  joy ; 
With  many  of  the  gods  in  company 
Which  thither  haunt,  and  with  the  winged- boy 
Sporting  himself  in  safe  felicity : 
'  Who,  when  he  hath  with  spoils  and  cruelty 
Eansack'd  the  world,  and  ill  the  woeful  hearts 
Of  many^wretches  set  his  triumphs  high. 
Thither  resorts,  and,  laying  his  sad  darts 
Aside,  with  fair  Adonis  plays  his  wanton  parts. 

And  his  true  love,  fair  Psyche,  with  bim  plays ; 
Fair  Psyche  to  him  lately  reconcil'd. 
After  long  troubles  and  unmeet  upbrays," 
With  which  his  mother  Venus  her  reviled, 
And  eke  himself  her  cruelly  exil'd : 
But  now  in  steadfast  lore  and  happy  state 
"  ^hP  '"''^^  \v"  I'^'es.  and  hath  him  bf\[p«  ji.  nbild 
pleasure,  that  doth  both  gods  and  men  aggrate,' 
'  Pleasure,  the  daughter  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  late. 

Hither  Venus  brought  Chrysogone's  younger 
daughter,  committing  her  to  Psyche,  to  be  fos- 
tered and  trained  in  true  feminity;  and  Psyche 
tendered  her  charge  no  less  oarefuUy  than  her 
own  daughter  Pleasure,  whom  she  made  her 
companion.  When  Amoretta  had  grown  to 
perfect  ripeness,  "  of  grace  and  beauty  noble 
paragon,"  Psyche  brought  her  forth  into  the 
world's  view,  "to  be  th'  ensample  of  true  love 
alone,  and  lodestar  of  all  chaste  affection,'^  to 
aU  fair  ladies.  Coming  to  Faery  Court,  on  Sir 
Scudamour  alone  her  love  she  cast,  land  for  his 
sake  endured  "  sore  sore  trouble  of  a  heinous 
enemy ; "  but  the  poet,  on  the  plea  that  his 
reader  must  desire  to  know  the  fate  of  that 
fearful  damsel  Florimell,  waives  for  the  moment 
the  story  of  Amoretta. 


CANTO  VII. 

Tha  iffitclCs  son  loves  Florimell : 

^hejUes;  hefeignsto  die. 
Satyrcme  saves  th^  Squire  of  Dames 

From  giant's  tyranny. 

As  a  solitary  hind,  that  has  escaped  from  a 
ravenous  beast,  "  yet  flies  away  of  her  own  feet 
afear'd,"  her  terror  increased  by  every  leaf  that 
shakes  with  the  least  murmur  of  wind — so  fled 
FlorimeU  all  night;  and  her  white  palfrey, 
having  wrested  the  reins  from  her  weary  hand, 
carried  her  whither  he  pleased.    At  length,  all 

1  Pierced.  2  Upbraidings. 

3  Gratify,  charm. 

*  Balance.  6  Garments. 

6  Any  one  against  vliom  she  bore  a  grudge. 
1  Otaaim,  contrivance. 


jeopardy  past,  his  strength  failed,  and  he  lay 
down  motionless.  Forced  to  alight  and  fare 
on  foot,  FlorimeU  was  now  taught  by  need  the 
lesson  hard  and  rare,  "That  Fortune  all  in 
equal  lance  *  doth  sway ;  and  mortal  miseries 
doth  make  her  play."  At  length  the  maiden 
reached  a  little  valley,  under  a  hill's  side,  aU 
covered  with  thick  woods;  and  through  the 
tree-tops  she  descried  "a  little  smoke,  whose 
vapour  thin  and  light  reeking  aloft  uproUed 
to  the  sky."  , 

There  in  a  gloomy  hollow  glen  she  found 

A  little  cottage,  built  of  sticks  and  reeds 

In  homely  wise,  and  waU'd  with  sods  around ; 

In  which  a  witch  did  dwell,  in  loathly  weeds  ' 

And  wilful  want,  all  careless  of  her  needs; 

So  choosing  solitary  to  abide  < 

Far  from  all  neighbours,  tlat  her  devilish  deeds 

And  hellish  arts  from  people  she  might  hide. 

And  hurt  far  off  unknown  whomever  she  envied.^ 

Entering,  the  damsel  found  the  hag  seemingly 
busy  "  about  some  wicked  gin;"  '  but,  at  sight 
of  the  visitor,  she  "lightly  upstarted  from  the 
dusty  ground,"  and  stared  on  her  in  speechless 
amazement.  The  prayer  of  the  damsel  for 
shelter  from  the  storm  checked  the  witch's  fast- 
rising  wrath;  few  trickling  tears,  "that  like 
two  orient  pearls  did  purely  shine  upon  her 
snowy  cheek,"  completed  the  conquest;  and 
the  vile  hag  set  about  comforting  and  soothing 
the  maid,  who  was  "  as  glad  of  that  small  rest, 
as  bird  of  tempest  gone."  When  Florimell 
had  arranged  her  rent  garments  and  her  loose 
locks,  the  hostess  was  so  struck  by  her  beauty, 
that,  taking  her  for  a  goddess,  or  one  of  Diana's 
crew,  she  "thought  her  to  adore  with  humble  1 
sprite ;  t'  adore  thing  so  divine  as  beanty  were  ' 
but  right."  "  At  undertime  "  *  the  witch's  son, 
"a  lazy  loord,^  for  nothing  fit  to  don,"  came 
home,  and  was  dazzled  by  the  beauty  of  the 
stranger,  as  one  that  has  gazed  on  the  bright 
sun  unawares.  His  mother  answered  his  ques- 
tions with  naught  but  ghastly  looks ;  but  the 
fair  Virgin  "  to  their  senses  vild  '•  her  gentle 
speech  applied,  that  in  short  space  she  grew 
familiar  in  that  desert  place."  The  sluggish 
son,  however,  "conoeiv'd  affection  base,  and 
cast  to  love  her  in  his  brutish  mind ; "  but  he 
had  not  the  courE^e  to  utter  his  desire,  and 
strove  to  show  hia  love  by  sighs,  and  signs,  and 
kind  attentions. 

Oft  from  the  forest  wildings^  he  did  bring. 
Whose  sides  empurpled  were  with  smiling  red ; 
And  oft  young  birds,  which  hehadtaughtto  sing 
His  mistress'  praises  sweetly  carolled : 
Crarlands  of  fiow'rs  sometimes  for  her  fair  head 
He  fine  would  dight ; "  sometimes  the  squirrel 

wild  / 

He  brought  to  her  in  bands,  as  conquered 

8  Time  of  "  undem ;"  evening  or  dinner-time. 

9  Debased,  ignoble  fellow ;  the  word  is  akin  to,  or 
derived  itaim,  the  French,  "lourd,"  heavy,  dull. 

>»  Vile,  depraved.  u  wUd  or  crab  apples. 

12  Prepare. 
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To  be  her  thrall,  hia  fellow-servant  vild  : 
All  which  she  of  him  took  with  count'nanoe 
meek  and  mild. 

But,  after  a  time,  for  fear  of  mischief  by  the 
witch  or  her  son,  Florimell  resolved  to  leave 
that  desert  mansion;  and,  secretly  harnessing 
her  now  weU-reated  palfrey,  she  stole  away  ere 
the  day  broke.  Great  was  the  moan  made  by 
the  witch  and  her  son  when  they  discovered  her 
escape ;  but  the  son  especially  grieved,  beating 
his  breast  and  tearing  his  flesh,  as  if  frenzy- 
stricken.  Finding  all  her  tears  and  charms  in- 
effectual to  comfort  him,  she  "  by  her  devilish 
arts  thought  to  prevail  to  bring  her  back  again, 
or  work  her  final  bale."i 

Eftsoons  out  of  her  hidden  cave  she  call'd 
A  hideous  beast  of  horrible  aspect. 
That  could  the  stoutest  courage  have  appall'd ; 
Monstrous,   misshap'd,   and  all  hia  back  was 

speck'd 
With  thousand  spots  of  colours  quaint  elect ; ' 
Thereto  ^  so  swift  that  it  all  beasts  did  pass : 
Inke  never  yet  did  living  eye  detect ; 
But  likest  it  to  a  hyena  was. 
That  feeds  on  women's  flesh  as  others  feed  on 

grass. 
It  forth  she  call'd,  and  gave  it  strait  in  charge 
Through  thick  and  thin  her  to  pursue  apace, 
Nor  once  to  stay  to  rest,  or  breathe  at  large. 
Tin  her  he  had  attain'd  and  brought  in  place,* 
Or  quite  ievour'd  her  beauty's  scornful  grace. 
The  monster,  swift  as  word  that  from  her  went. 
Went  forth  in  haste,  and  did  her  footing  trace 
So  sure  and  swiftly,  through  his  perfect  scent 
And  passing  speed,  that  shortly  he  her  over- 

hent.s 
Sore  terrified,  the  damsel  fled  fast,  till  her 
fleet  palfrey  gave  in,  as  she  approached  the  sea- 
shore ;  then,  lightly  leaping  Irom  her  duU  horse, 
she  continued  the  flight  on  foot. 
Not  halt  so  fast  the  wicked  Myrrha'  fled 
From  dread  of  her  revenging  father's  hand ; 
Nor  half  so  fast,  to  save  her  maidenhead, 
Fled  fearful  Daphne  '  on  th'  .fflgean  strand. 
As  FlorimeU  fled  from  that  monster  yond,' 
To  reach  the  sea  ere  she  of  him  were  raught : " 
For  in  the  sea  to  drown  herself  she  fand," 
Bather  than  of  the  tyrant  to  be  caught : 
Thereto  fear  gave  her  wings,   and  need  her 

courage  taught. 

It  fortuned  (High  God  did  so  ordain) 

As  she  arrived  on  the  roaring  shore. 

In  mind  to  leap  into  the  mighty  main, 

A  little  boat  lay  boving"  her  before, 

In  which  there  slept  a  fisher  old  and  poor. 

The  while  his  nets  were  drying  on  the  sand : 

Into  the  same  she  leapt,  and  with  the  oar 

1  Cause  her  death.  =  Strangely  chosen. 

S  Besides.  *  To  'hat  place. 

5  Overtook. 

6  The  mother  of  Adonis— who  was  the  fruit  of  her 
unnatural  passion  for  her  .father,  Oinyras,  King  of 
Cyprus. 

7  See  note  12,  page  S7. 


Cid    thrust    the   shallop   from   the   floating 

strand :  ^ 
So  safety  found  at  sea,  which  she  found  not  at 

land. 

The  baffled  monster,  to  revenge  himself,  set 
upon  Florimell's  abandoned  palfrey,  "  and  slew 
him  cruelly  ere  any  rescue  came ; " 

And  after  having  him  embowelled. 

To  fill  his  hellish  gorge,  it  chanc'd  a  knight 

To  pass  that  way,  as  forth  he  travelled : 

It  was  a  goodly  swain,  and  of  great  might, 

As  ever  man  that  bloody  field  did  fight ; 

Eut  in  vain  shows,  that  wont  young  knights 

bewitch. 
And  courtly  services,  took  no  delight ; 
But  rather  joy'd  to  be  than  seemen  sicK :  ^ 
For  both  to  be  and  seem  to  him  was  labour  lich.^* 

It  was,  to  wit,  the  good  Sir  Satyrane, 
That  rang'd  abroad  to  seek  adventures  wild. 
As  was  hia  wont,  in  forest  and  in  plain : 
He  was  all  arm'd  in  rugged  steel  unfil'd,^" 
As  in  the  smoky  forge  it  was  compird,^^ 
And  in  his  scutcheon  bore  a  satyr's  head  : 
He  coining  present,  where  the  monster  vUd 
Upon  that  milk-white  palfrey's  carcase  fed. 
Unto  hia  rescue  ran,  and  greedily  "  him  sped. 

Eeoo^nising  the  palfrey  of  Florimell,  he  was 
struck  with  fear  lest  any  evil  should  have  be- 
fallen that  lady,  whom  he  dearly  loved;  "be- 
sides, her  golden  girdle,  which  did  fall    from 
her  in  flight,  he  found,  that  did  him  sore  appal." 
Fiercely  he  attacked  the  beast,  but  could  not 
kiU.  him ;  so,  hurling  his  sword  away,  he  lightly 
leapt  upon  the  monster,  that  roared  and  raged 
to  be  underkept,  and  heaped  strokes  Upon  him. 
Aa  he  that  strives  to  stop  a^udden  flood. 
And  in  strong  banks  his  violence  restrain, 
Forceth  it  swell  above  his  wonted  mood, 
And  largely  overflow  the  fruitful  plain, 
That  all  the  country  seems  to  be  a  main,!' 
And  the  rich  fuirows  £oat,  all  quite  fordone  :  i» 
The  woeful  husbandman  doth  loud  complain 
To  see  his  whole  year's  labour  lost  so  soon, 
Forwhich  to  Godhe  made  so  many  an  idle  boon.™ 

At  last  the  beast  submitted ;  and,  since  the 
witch's  charms  made  steel  powerless  to  slay  him, 
Satyrane  bound  him  with  FloiimeU's  golden 
girdle.  "Thus  a«  he  led  the  beast  along  the 
way,"  Sir  Satyrane  spied  a  mighty  giantess,  on 
a  courser  dappled  gray,  flying  fast  from  a  bold 
knight ;  and  lying  athwart  her  horse  was  m 
doleful  squire,  bound  hand  and  foot,  "whom 
she  did  mean  to  make  the  thrall  of  her  desire." 
Leaving  his  captive  beast  at  liberty,  Satyrane 
turned  against  the  giantess,  who,  throwing 
aside  her  load,  addressed  herself  to  fight. 

Like  as  a  goshawk,  that  in  foot  doth  bear 


s  Furious, 
9  Reached. 

11  Hearing. 

13  Seem  such. 

15  Unpolished. 

17  Eagerly. 

10  Buined. 


See  note  10,  page  389. 

li>  Preferred. 


12  Floating  from  the  strand. 
14  Like. 
16  Wrought. 
18  Sea. 
20  Prayer. 
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A  trembling  culver/  having  spied  on  height    ' 
An  eagle  that  with  plumy  wings  doth  shear. 
The  subtile  air,  stooping  with  all  hiS  might, 
The  quarry  2  throws  to  ground  with  fell  despite, 
Ahd  to  the  battle  doth  herself  prepare  : 
So  ran  the  giantess  unto  the  fight  j 
Her  fiery-eyes  with  furious  sparks  did  stare, 
And  with  blasphemous  banns'  High  God  in 
pieces  tare. 

She  caught  in  hand  a  huge  great  iron  mace, 
Wherewith  she  many  had  of  life  depriv'd  ; 
But,  er^  the  stroke  could  seize  his  aimed  place,^ 
His  spear  amids  her  sun-broad  shield  arriv'd ; 
Yet  nathemore  the  steel  asunder  riv'd, 
All "  were  the  beam  in  bigness  like  a  mast, 
Nor  her  out  of  the  steadfast  saddle  driv'd ; 
But,  glancing  on  the  temper'd  metal,  brast' 
In  thousand  shivers,  and  so  forth  beside  her 
past. 

Her  steed  did  stagger  with  that  pidssant  stroke ; 
But  she  no  more  was  moved  with  that  might. 
Than  it  had  lighted  on  an  aged  oak 
Upon  the  top  of  mount  Olympus'  height, 
Or  on  the  marble  pillar  that  is  pight ' 
For  the  brave  youthly  champions  to  assay 
With  burning  chariot  wheels  it  nigh  to  smite ; 
But  who  that  smites  it  mars  his  joyous  play. 
And  is  the  spectacle  of  ruinous  decay.^ 

The  enraged  giantess  dealt  her  adversary  such 
a  blow  on  the  helmet,  that  he  was  stunned,  and 
reeled  in  his  saddle ;  then  she  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  plucked  him  out  of  ibis  wavering  seat, 
laid  him  across  her  horse,  and  rode  away.  But 
the  pressure  of  her  original  pursuer  obliged  her 
to  drop  the  burden.  By  and  by.  Sir  Satyrane 
came  to  his  senses,  and,  after  making  moan  for 
iiis  misadventure,  spied  the  helpless  squire 
whom  he  had  rescued. 

To  whom  approaching,  well  he  might  perceive 
In  that  foul  plight  a  comely  personage 
And  lovely  face,  made  fit  for  to  deceive 
Frail  ladies'  hearts  with  love's  consuming  rage  ; 
Kow  in  the  blossom  of  his  freshest  age : 
He  rear'd  him  up,  and  loos'd  his  iron  bands, 
And  after  gan  inquire  his  parentage. 
And  how  he  fell  into  that  giant's  hands. 
And  who  that  was  which  chased  her  along  the 
lands. 

The  squire  informed  him  that  the  giantess  was 
Argant^  begot,  by  incest,  of  the  Titan  Typhosus 
and  his  own  mother  Earth.  Another  babe  6he 
bore  at  the  same  birth,  the  mighty  Olyphant,' 
with  whom  Argante  lived  in  sin ;  but,  not  con- 
,  tent  with  this,  she  plunged  into  frightful  pro- 
fligacy, and  sought  all  over  the  country  for 
young  men,  whom  she  brought  into  a  secret 
island,  where  they  must  either  die  in  eternal 
bondage,  or  serve  her  pleasures.     The  squire, 

I  Pigeon.  s  Prey. 

3  Curses.    See  note  3,  page  135. 
*  Attaia  its  aim.  5  Altbough. 

6  Broke. 

"i  Placed — as  the  goal  in  the  Olympian  chariot-races  ; 
Horace's  "meta  fervidis  evitata  rotis.'' 
8  Defeat^  iujuvy. 


caught  at  vantage  by  Argantfi,  was  being  borne 
to  her  prison ;  but  he  would  rather,  he  said, 
have  died  a  thousand  deaths,  than  break  the 
vow  he  had  plighted  to  fair  Columbell.     "  As 
for  my  name,  it  mistereth  not^"  to  tell;    ca,U 
me  the  Squire  of  Dames ;  that  me  beseemeth  ■ 
well."    The  knight  chasing  the  giantess  was  a 
fair  virgin,  famous  in  arms,  named  Palladine  ; 
and  none  might  match  that  monster  "but  she, 
or  such  as  she,  that  is  so  chaste  a  wight." 
Asked  to  tell  what  vow  he  had  taken,  the  squire 
said  that  his  lady  had  imposed  on  him,  as  a  task  ^ 
by  which  he  might  gain  her  favour,  the  charge  ' 
to  wander  through  the  world  at  will,  doing  every-  ^ 
where  service  to  gentle  dames,  whose  names  and  S 
pledges  he  was  to  bring  back  at  the  end  of  a 
year. 

"  So  well  I  to  fair  ladies  service  did. 
And  found  such  favour  in  their  loving  hearts. 
That,  ere  the  year  his  course  had  compassed. 
Three  hundred  pledges  for  my  good  desarts,^^ 
And  thrice  three  hundred  thanks  for  my  good 

.  parts, 
I  with  me  brought,  and  did  to  her  present : 
Which  when  she  saw,  more  bent  to  eke  my 

smarts  ^ 
Than  to  reward  my  trusty  true  intent. 
She  gan  for  me  devise  a  grievous  punishment ; 
"  To  wit,  that  I  my  travel  should  resume,  ; 

And  with  like  labour  walk  the  world  around,    ' ; 
Nor  ever  to  her  presence  should  presume. 
Till  I  so  many  other  dames  had  found,  ''^M. 

The  which,  for  aU  the  suit  I  could  propound,*^ 
Would  me  refuse  their  pledges  to  afford,  ™ 

But  did  abide  for  ever  chaste  and  sound." 
"  Ah !  gentle  Squire,"  quoth  he,  "teU,  at  one 

word. 
How  many  fouud'st  thou  such  to  put  in  thy 

rec6rd»» 
"  Indeed,  Sir  Knight,"  said  he,  "  one  word  may 

teU 
All  that  I  ever  found  so  wisely  staid,^' 
For  only  three  they  were  dispos'd  so  well ; 
And  yet  three  years  I  no^  abroad  have  stray'd, ; 
To  find  them  out."    "  Might  I,"  then  laughing:^ 

said 
The  Knight,  "  inquire  of  thee  what  were  those 

three. 
The  which  thy  profEer'd  courtesy  denay'd  ?  " 
Or  ill  they  seemed  sure  advis'd  to  be,  ^, 

Or  brutishly  brought  up,  that  ne'er  did  fashions ' 

,  see." 
"  The  first  which  then  refused  me,"  said  he, 
"  Certes  was  but  a  common  conrtis^e  ; 
Tet  flat  refus'd  to  have  ado  with  me. 
Because  I  could  not  ^ve  her  many  a  jane." '° 
(Thereat  fuU  heartily  laugh'd  Satyrane.) 
"  The  second  was  a  holy  nun  to  choose, 
Which  would  not  let  me  be  her  chappellane,'^ 

9  See  note  24,  page  147 ;  and  canto  xi.  of  the  present 
boolc,  page  437.  lo  There  is  no  occasion  or  need. 

11  Deserts.  1^  Add  to  my  pain. 

13  Steadfast,  constant.  i<  Denied. 

Id  A  jaae  was  a  Genoese  coin  of  small  value ;  here 
the  word  is  used  generally  for  any  coin. 
;    IS  Chaplain. 
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Because  she  knew,  she  said,  I  would  disclose 
Her  counsel,  if  she  should  her  trust  in  me  repose. 
"The  third  a  damsel  was  of  low  degree. 
Whom  I  in  country  cottage  found  by  chance  : 
Full  little  -weened  I  that  chastity 
Had  lodging  in  so  mean  a  maintenance ;  ^ 
Yet  was  she  fair,  and  in  her  countenance 
Dwelt  simple  truth  in  seemly  fashi6n  ; 
Long  thus  I  -woo'd  her  with  due  6bserv4nce, 
In  hope  unto  my  pleasure  to  have  won ; 
But  was  as  far  at  last,  as  when  I  first  begun, 

"Save  her,  I  never  any  woman  found 
That  chastity  did  for  itself  embrace. 
But  were  for  other  causes  firm  and  sound ; 
Either  for  want  of  handsome  '  time  and  place. 
Or  else  for  fear  of  shame  and  foul  disgrace. 
Thus  am  I  hopeless  ever  to  attain 
My  lady's  love,  in  such  a  desperate  case. 
But  all  my  days  am  like  to  waste  in  vain, 
Seeking  to  match  the  chaste  with  th'  unchaste 
ladies'  train."  ' 

"Pardie,"*  said  Satyrane,   "thou  Squire   of 

Dames, 
Great  labour  fondly  °  hast  thou  hent  in  hand," 
To  'get   small  thanks,    and   therewith   many 

blames ; 
That  may  amongst  Alcides'  labours  stand." 
Thence  back  returning  to  the  former  land' 
Where  late  he  left  the  beast  he  overcame,    ■ 
He  found  him  not ;  for  he  had  broke  his  band. 
And  was  retum'd  again  unto  his  dame. 
To  tell  what  tidings  of  fair  Florimell  became. 


CANTO  vm. 

The  witch  creates  a  snowy  la- 
dy like  to  Florimell ; 

Who,  wrong'd  by  Carlfi  by  Proteus  lav'd, 
Is  sought  by  FarideLl. 

When  the  malicious  witch  saw  the  beast  return 
with  FlorimeU's  golden  girdle,  she  rejoiced  at 
the  supposed  destruction  of  the  maiden,  and 
ran  with  the  token  to  her  son,  thinking  to 
remove  his  grief  by  showing  the  hopelessness  of 
his  love.  But  the  youth  only  sorrowed  with 
fresh  fury ;  and  he  would  have  slain  his  mother, 
"had  she  not  fled  into  a  secret  mew,"  where 
she  was  wont  her  sprites  to  entertain. "  Calling 
to  her  aid  those  "masters  of  her  art,"  she  con- 
jured them  to  devise  some  means  of  healing  for 
her  son,  whose  senses  were  decayed;  and  by 
their  advice  and  her  own  wicked  wit  she 
boldly  took  in  hand  to  make  "another  Flori- 
mell, in  shape  and  look  so  lively,  and  so  like, 
that  many  it  mistook." 
The  substance,  whereof  she  the  body  made, 

I  Condition.  ^  Convenient. 

3  That  is,  to  find  a  number  of  chaste  ladies  equal  to 
the  number  of  the  unchaste.  <  Truly. 

5  Foolishly.  «  Undertaken. 

7  Place.  8  Churl ;  the  witch's  son. 

9  Hiding-place,  den. 

10  A  range  of  mountains  in  the  remote  north,  of 


Was  purest  snow  in  massy  mould  congeal'd. 
Which  she  had  gather'd  in  a  shady  glade 
Of  the  Ehipoean  hills,"!  to  her  reveal'd 
By  errant  sprites,  but  from  all  men  oonceal'd ; 
The  same  she  temper'd  with  line  mercury 
And  virgin  wax  that  never  yet  was  seal'd. 
And  mingled  them  with  perfect  vermily ; " 
That  like  a  lively  sanguine  it  seem'd  to  the  eye. 

Instead  of  eyes  two  burning  lamps  she  set 

In  silver  sockets,  shining  like  the  skies. 

And  a  quick  moving  spirit  did  arret  ^ 

To  stir  Jnd  roU  them  like  two  women's  eyes : 

Instead  of  yeUow  locks  she  did  devise 

With  golden  wire  to  weave  her  curled  head : 

Yet  golden  wire  was  not  so  yellow  thrice  ^ 

As  FlorimeU's  fair  hair :  and,  in  the  stead 

Of  life,  she  put  a  sprite  to  rule  the  carcase  dead; 

A  wicked  sprite,  y-fraught  with  fawning  guile 
And  fair  resemblance  above  all  the  rest. 
Which  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness  fell  some- 
while" 
From  heaven's  bliss  and  everlasting  rest : 
Him  needed  not  instruct  which  way  were  best 
Himself  to  fashion  likest  Florimell, 
Nor  how  to  speak,  nor  how  to  use  his  gest  ;^' 
For  he  in  counterfeasance  ^^  did  excel. 
And  all  the  wiles  of  women's  wits  knew  passing 

well. 
Him  shaped  thus  she  deck'd  in  garments  gay. 
Which  Florimell  had  left  behind  her  late ; 
That  whoso  then  her  saw,  would  surely  say 
It  was  herself  whom  it  did  imitate. 
Or  fairer  than  herself,  if  aught  algate  " 
Might  fairer  be.    And  then  she  forth  her  brought 
TJnto  her  son,  that  lay  in  feeble  state  ; 
Who,  seeing  her,   gan   straight  upstart,   and 

thought 
She  was  the  lady's  self  whom  he  so  long  had 
sought. 

Joyously  embracing  the  fancied  Florimell, 
the  youth  quickly  recovered,  and  resumed  his 
courtship — though,  the  better  to  seem  what 
she  was  named,  she  "  coyly  rebutted  his  em- 
bracement  light."  On  a  day,  as  he  walked  the 
woods  ' '  with  that  his  idol  fair,"  he  encountered 
"proud  Braggadocio,  that  in  vaunting  vain 
his  glory  did  repose  and  credit  did  maintain." 
Marvelling  to  see  with  that  churl  so  fair  a  wight, 
he  "thought  that  niatch  a  foul  disparagement," 
and  at  spear's  point  compelled  the  siUy  clown 
to  surrender  the  lady,  whom  the  victor  mounted 
on  Trompart's  steed  and  proudly  led  away. 
When  safe  from  pursuit,  Braggadocio  began  to 
woo  her ;  but  soon  they  met  "  an  armed  knight 
upon  a  courser  strong,  whose  trampling  feet 
upon  the  hollow  lay^'  seemed  to  thunder." 
The  stranger,  "with  bold  words  and  bitter 
threat,"  bade  Braggadocio  surrender  the  lady, 

which  the  ancients  knew  but  vaguely,  and  which  they 
sometimes  called  the  Mountains  of  the  Hyperboreans. 

11  Vermilion.  12  Appoint. 

13  One-third  so  yellow.  "  Long  before. 

15  What  deportment  to  use.  16  Counterfeiting. 

W  In  any  way. 
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or  else  fight  for  her.  The  hoaster,  ihough 
quaking  with  fear,  answered  with  words  of 
vaunting  defiance ;  and  the  stranger,  waxing 
Jiighly  wroth,  bade  him  turn  his  steed,  on  pain 
of  death. 
"Since,  then,''  said  Braggadocio,  "needs  thou 

wilt 
Thy  days  abridge,  through  proof  of  puissance, 
I  Turn  we  our  steeds ;  that  both  in  equal  tilt 
May  meet  again,  and  each  take  happy  chance." 
This  said,  they  both  a  furlong's  monntenance  ^ 
Eetir'd  their  steeds,  to  run  in  even  race  : 
But  Braggadocio  with  his  bloody  lance. 
Once  having  tum'd,  no  more  return'd  his  face. 
But  left  his  love  to  loss,  and  fled  himself  apace. 

Disdaining  to  pursue,  the  knight  took  the 
dame  from  Trompart,  and'rode  away  with  fairest 
riorimell;  for  so  he  deemed  her,  "and  so  her- 
self did  always  to  her  tell ;  so  made  him  think 
himself  in  heav'n,  that  was  in  hell." 

But  HorimeU  herself  was  far  away, 
Driven  to  great  distress  by  fortune  strange, 
And  taught  the  careful  mariner  to  play. 
Since  late  misohauoe  had  her  compell'd  to  change 
The  land  for  sea,  at  random  there  to  range  : 
Tet  there  that  cruel  Queen  avengeress," 
Not  satisfied  so  far  her  to  estrange 
From  courtly  bliss  and  wonted  happiness. 
Did  heap  on  her  new  waves  of  weary  wretched- 
ness. 
For,  being  fled  into  the  fisher's  boat 
For  refuge  from  the  monster's  cruelty. 
Long  so  she  on  the  mighty  main  did  float,' 
And  with  the  tide  drove  forward  carelessly ; 
For  th'  air  was  mild,  and  cleared  was  the  sky, 
And  all  his  winds  Dan  '  ^olus  did  keep 
From  stirring  up  their  stormy  enmity. 
As  pitying  to  see  her  wail  and  weep ; 
But  all  the  while  the  fisher  did  securely  sleep. 

When,  "  drunk  with  drowsiness,"  he  awoke, 
"  and  saw  his  drover  *  drive  along  the  stream," 
he  was  dismayed ;  but  other  thoughts  arose  at 
sight  of  the  lady.  He  began  "to  look  on  her 
fair  face  and  mark  her  snowy  skin ; "  and  soon  he 
mdely  assaulted  her  honour.  She  .struggled 
strongly  both  with  hand  and  foot,  till  Heaven, 
out  of  "sovereign  favour  toward  chastity," 
sent  succour.  As  she  'Stiffly  stjove,  and  impor- 
tuned the  wide  sea  with  shrilling  shriekr, 
"  Proteus  abroad  did  rove,  along  the  foamy 
waves  driving  his  finny  drove." 

Proteus  is  shepherd  of  the,  seas  of  yore, 
And  hath  the  charge  of  Nejptune's  mighty  herd ; 
An  aged  sire  with  head  all  frowy  "  hoar. 
And  sprinkled  frost  upon  his  dewy  beard  : 
"Who,  when  those  pitiful  outcries  he  heard 
Through  all  the  seas  so  ruefully  resound. 
His  chariot  swift  in  haste  he  thither  steer'd. 
Which,  with  a  team  of  scaly  phooas*  bound, 
Was  drawn  upon  the  waves,  that  foamed  him 
around. 

1  Distance.  2  S'ate. 

3  Lord;  from  Latin,  "Dominus."         *  Boat. 
6  Or  "  irowsy ; "  mossy,  ragged,  untidy. 


Coming  to  the  boat,  and  seeing  a  sight  that 
smote  him  with  indignation  and  pity,  Proteus 
haled  the  villain  "from  his  hopSd  prey,"  and 
beat  him  soundly  with  "his  staff,  that  drives  his 
herd  astray."  FlorimeU,  all  soiled  and  tear- 
stained,  looked  up  at  her  deliverer,  biit  "for 
shame,  and  more  for  fear  of  his  grim  sight, 
down  in  her  lap  she  hid  her  face,  and  foully 
shright."' 

Herself  not  savSd  yet  from  danger  dread 
She  thought,  but  ehang'd  from  one  to  other  fear : 
Like  as  a  fearful  partridge,  that  is  fled 
From  the  sharp  hawk  which  her  attached  near,^ 
And  falls  to  ground  to  seek  for  succour  there. 
Where  as  the  hungry  spaniels  she  does  spy 
With  greedy  jaws  her  ready  for  to  tear : 
In  such  distress  and  sad  perplexity 
Was  FlorimeU,  when  Proteus  she  did  see  her  by. 

But  Proteus,  with  speeches  mild,  strore  to 
comfort  and  reassure  her. 


■"k 


Her  up  betwixt  his  rugged  hands  he  rear'd, 
And  with  his  frory  s  lips  full  softly  kist, 
While  the  cold  icicles  from  his  rough  beard 
Dropped  adown  upon  her  ivory  breast : 
Tet  he  himself  so  busUy  addrest,  ' 

That  her  out  of  astonishment  he  wrought ; 
And,  out  of  that  same  fisher's  filthy  nest 
Kemoving  her,  into  his  chariot  brought. 
And  there  with  many  gentle  terms  her  fair 

besought. 
The  "  old  lecher '"he  tied  behind  his  chariot, 
dragging  him  through  the  waves,  and  afterwards 
casting  him  up  upon  the  shore  ;  "  but  Florimell, 
with  him  unto  his  bower  "  he  bore." 
His  bow'r  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  main, 
Under  a  mighty  rock  'gainst  which  do  rave 
The  roaring  billows  in  their  proud  disdain,        jj 
That  with  the  angry  working  of  the  wave 
Therein  is  eaten  out  a  hollow  cave. 
That  seems  rough  mason's  hand  with  engines 

keen  ' 

Had  long  while  laboured  it  to  engrave :  ^ 
There  was  his  won ;  ^  nor  living  wight  was  seen 
Save  one  old  nymph,  hight  Panop^,  to  keep  it 

clean- 
Thither  he  brought  the  sorry  Florimell, 
And  entertained  her  the  best  he  might 
(And  Panop6  her  entertain'd  eke  well),  ,  i^y 

As  an  immortal  might  a  mortal  wight, 
To  win  her  liking  unto  his  delight : 
With  flatt'ring  words  he  sweetly  wooed  her, 
And  offered  fair  gifts  t'  allure  het  sight ; 
But  she  both  offers  and  the  offerer 
Despis'd,  and  all  the  fawning  of  the  flatterer. 

Daily  he  tempted  her  with  this  or  that, 

And  never  suffer'd  her  to  be  at  rest : 

But  evermore  she  him  refused  flat, 

And  all  his  feigned  kindness  did  detest  j  1 

So  firmly  she  had  sealed  up  her  breast. 

Sometimes  he  boasted  that  a  god  he  hight ; 


6  Seals. 

8  Nearly  seized, 
10  Abode. 


7  Shrieked, 
'  frozen. 
u  Cut  out.  la  Dwelling, 
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But  she  a  mortal  creature  loved  best : 
Then  he  ■would  make  himaelf  a  mortal  wight ; 
But  then  she  said  she  lov'd  none  but  a  Faery- 
knight. 
Then  like  a  Faery  knight  himself  he  drest ; 
For  ev'ry  shape  on  him  he  could  indue  : 
Then  like  a  Idng  he  was  to  her  exprest,    , 
And  ofler'd  kingdoms  unto  her  in  ™w,' 
To  be  his  leman  ^  and  his  lady  true : 
But,  when  all  this  he  nothing  saw  prevail, 
With  harder  means  he  cast  ^  her  to  subdue, 
And  with  sharp  threats  her  often  did  assail ; 
So  thinking  for  to  inake  her  stubborn  courage 

quail. 
To  dreadful  shapes  he  did  himself  transform : 
How  like  a  giant ;  now  like  to  a  fiend  ; 
Then  like  a  centaur ;  then  like  to  a  storm 
Eaging  within  the  waves  :  thereby  he  ween'd 
Her  will  to  win  unto  his  wished  end  : 
But  when  with  fear,  nor  favour,  nor  with  all 
He  else  could  do,  he  saw  himself  esteem'd, 
D6wn  in  a  dungeon  deep  he  let  her  fall. 
And  threaten'd  there  to  make  her  his  eternal 
thrall. 

Eternal  thraldom  was  to  her  more  lief 
Than  loss  of  chastity,  or  change  of  love : 
Die  had  she  rather  in  tormenting  grief, 
Than  any  should  of  falseness  her  reprove, 
Or  looseness,  that  she  lightly  did  remove.* 
Most  virtuous  Virgin !  glory  be  thy  meed, 
And  crown  of  heav'nly  praise  with  saints  above. 
Where  most  sweet  hymns  of  this  thy  famous 

deed 
Are  still  amongst  them   sung,   that  far  my 

rhymes  exceed. 

"  Fit  song  of  angels  caroUSd  to  be ! "  exclaims 
the  poet,  as  reluctantly  he  leaves  the  maiden  in 
this  woeful  plight,  to  tell  of  Satyrame  and  the 
Squire  of  Dames.  Having  ended  a  long  dis- 
course of  the  Squire's  adventures  vain,  "the 
which  himself  than  ladies  more  defames,"  the 
pair  returned  from  vain  pursuit  of  the  hyena, 
and  met  a  knight  whom  Satyrane  recognised  as 
Sir  Paridell,  "  both  by  the  burning  heart  which 
on  his  breast  he  bare,  and  by  <the  colours  in 
his  crest."  Askedf  or  tidings,  Paridell  answered 
that  Faery  Court  had  been  thrown  into  mourn- 
ing by  "  the  late  ruin  of  proud  MarineU,"  and 
the  sudden  departure  of  FlorimeU,  in  quest  of 
whom  all  the  brave  knights  had  gone.  Saty- 
rane then  informed  him  that  his  labour  all  was 
lost,  for  FlorimeU  might  be  accounted  dead ; 
and  told  how  he  had  seen  her  palfrey  slain  by  a 
monstrous  beast,  and  had  "found  her  golden 
girdle  cast  astray,  distain'd  with  dirt  and 
blood,  as  relic  of  the  prey."  Paridell  admits 
that  "the  signs  be  sad,"  but  -will  not  forsake 
his  quest  "till  trial  do  more  certain  truth  be- 
wray." Satyrane  promises  that  he  -will  not  be 
behind  the  other  searchers. 


"Te  noble  knights,"  said  then  the  Squire  of 

Dames, 
Well  may  ye  speed  in  so  praiseworthy  pain ! '  " 
But,  since  the  sun  now  gins  to  slake  his  beams 
In  dewy  vapours  of  the  western  main, 
And  loose  the  team  put  of  his  weary  wain, 
Might  not  misUke  you  also  to  abate 
Your  zealous  haste,  till  morrow  next  again 
Both  light  of   heav'n  and   strength  of   men 

relate :  ^ 
Which  if  ye  please,  to  yonder  castle  turn  your 

gate."' 

That  counsel  pleased  well ;  so  all  y-fere  ^ 
Forth  marched  to  a  castle  them  before ; 
Where  soon  arriving  they  restrained  were 
Of  ready  entrance,  which  ought  evermore 
To  errant  knights  be  common :  wondrous  sore 
Thereat  displeas'd  they  were,  till  that  young 

Squire 
Gan  them  inform  the  cause  why  that  same  door 
Was  shut  to  all  which  lodging  did  desire : 
The  which  to  let  you  weet '  -will  f3,rther  time 

require. 


1  Mistress. 

3  Preferable. 

4  Change  her  affection. 
6  Restore. 

8  In  company. 


3  Designed,  tried, 

5  Labour. 
^  Way. 
9  Know. 


CANTO  rx. 

liaHb&xQ  will  no  sirange  knights  hostjVi 

For  peevish  jealousy  : 
Paridell  jousts  with  Britomart  : 

Both  show  iheirji/ruiestry. 

The  poet  makes  apology  to  the  "redoubted 
knights  and  honourable  dames,"  to  whom  he 
levels  all  his  labour's  end,  for  writing  of  a 
wanton  My ;  but  reminds  them  that  good  more 
clearly  appears  by  the  contrast  qf  evil,  and  "that 
even  in  heaven  a  whole  legion  of  angels  fell. 
He  proceeds  to  tell  why  the  knights  found  so  in- 
hospitable reception  at  the  castle.  Therein,  said 
the  Squire  of  Dames,  dwelt  a  cankered  crabbed 
carl,  uncourteous'  and  heedless  what  men  said 
of  him,  ill  or  well,  and  setting  all  his  mind 
on  mucky  pelf.  Yet  was  he  linked  to  a  lovely 
lass,  wholly  incompatible  with  him  in  years  and 
dispositions,  joying  to  play  among  her  peers, 
hating  hard  restraints  and  jealous  fears.  Sus- 
picious of  her  truth,  her  one-eyed  husband  1 
mewed  her  closely  up,  and  suffered  nobody  to 
approach  her.  "  Malbecco  "  he,  and  HeUenore 
she  hight,  unfitly  yok'd  together  in  one  team ; " 
and  the  husband's  jealousy  denied  admittance 
to  all  knights  that  came  that  way.  Smiling, 
Satyrane  pronounced  the  man  extremely  mad 
who  thought  "  -with  watch  and  hard  constraint 
to  stay  a  woman's  -vriU  which  is  disposed  to  go 
astray.^ 

"  In  vain  he  fears  that  which  he  cannot  shun  : 
For  who  wots^  not,  that  woman's  subtUties 

10  Entertain.  "  The  Cuckold. 

12  Chaucer,  in  the  passage  in  The  Manciple's  Tale, 
which  Spenser  evidently  follows,  had  declared  the 
attempt  "  to  keep  a  shrew"  to  be  a  "very  nicety." 

13  Knows. 
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Can  guilen  1  Argus,  when  she  list  miado'n?^ 
It  is  not  iron  bands,  nor  hundred  eyes, 
Nor  brazen  walls,  nor  many  wakeful  spies. 
That  can  withhold  her  wilful-wand'ring  feet ; 
But  fast  good  will,  with  gentle  courtesies. 
And  timely  service  to  her  pleasures  meet, 
May  her  perhaps  contain '   that   else  would 
algates  fleet."  ^ 

But  ParideU  asked  if  he  was  not  more  mad 
who  had  sold  himself  to  such  service;  "for 
sure  a  fool  I  do  him  firmly  hold,  that  loves  his 
fetters,  though  they  were  of  gold."  They  re- 
solved first  to  exhaust  gentle  means  of  gaining 
entrance,  before  resorting  to  force ;  and  ParideU, 
knocking  softly,  requested  admittance  of  "the 
goodman  self,  Which  then  the  porter  play'd." 
He  answered  that  all  were  gone  to  rest,  and  the 
keys  were  in  the  chamber  of  the  master,  whom 
he  durst  not  awake.  Threats  were  tried,  to  no 
purpose ;  and  now  a  terrible  storm  of  rain  and 
hail/  drove  the  applicants  to  take  shelter  in  a 
little  swine-shed  beside  the  gate.  By  and  by, 
another  knight,  repelled  from  the  inhospitable 
door  of  the  castle,  came  also  to  the  shed  for 
shelter ;  but  its  occupants  refused  to  admit  the 
new  comer.  Enraged,  he  defied  them  all,  till 
Paridell,  overcoming  his  reluctance  to  fighting 
in  the  dark,  issued  forth  to  the  combat,  like  a 
long-encaged  vrind  that,  escaping,  "  confounds 
both  land  and  seas,  and  skies  doth  overcast." 
The  two  knights  rode  together  with  impetuous 
rage  and  force,  and  both  were  unhorsed.  Pari- 
dell, though  sore  bruised,  was  eager  to  continue 
the  fight  on  foot;  but  Satyrane  made  peace, 
and  all  combined  against  the  castle's  lord,  to 
burn  his  gates  with  unquenchable  fire,  and  slay 
himself. 

Malbecco  seeing  them  resolv'd  in  deed 
To  fiame  the  gates,  and  hearing  them  to  call 
For  fire  in  earnest,  ran  with  fearful  speed. 
And,  to  them  calling  from  the  castle  wall, 
Besought  them  humbly  him  to  bear  withal, 
As  ignorant  of  servants'  bad  abuse 
And  slack  attendance  unto  strangers'  call. 
The  knights  were  willing  all  things  to  excuse, 
Though  naught  believ'd,  and  entrance  late  did 

not  refuse. 
They  be  y-brought  into  a  comely  bow'r, 
And  serv'd  of  all  things  that  might  needful  be ; 
Yet  secretly  their  host  did  on  them  lour. 
And  welcom'd  more  for  fear  than  charity ; 
But  they  dissembled  what  they  did  not  see, 
And  welcomed  themselves.    Each  gan  undight 
Their  garments  wet,  and  weary  armour  free, 
To  dry  themselves  by  Vulcan's  flaming  light, 
And  eke  their  lately  bruised  parts  to  bring  in 
plight." 

1  Deceive. 

2  Pleases  to  do  wrong.  3^  Restrain. 

4  Would  by  whatever  way,  at  any  hazard,  flee  (in  pur- 
suit of  her  own  will).  s  Heal. 

6  When  her  helmet  was  taken  off. 

7  Braids.  8  Beached. 
9  Q-one,  dispersed. 

10  Piercing,  through  the  air.  n  Coat  of  mail. 

12  WeU-folded.  "  Was  wont. 

1*  Slender.  is  (Pormerly)  unknown. 


And  eke  that  stranger  knight  amongst  the  rest 
Was  for  like  need  enf oro'd  to  disarray  : 
Then,  when  as  vailed  was  her  lofty  crest,' 
Her  golden  locks,  that  were  in  trammels 'gay 
Upbounden,  did  themselves  adown  display, 
And  raught'  unto  her  heels ;  like  sunny  beams, 
That  in  a  cloiid  their  light  did  long  time  stay, 
Their  vapour  vaded,'  show  their  golden  gleams, 
And  through  the  persant  air^"  shoot  forth  their 
azure  streams. 

She  also  doff'd  her  heavy  habergeon.^i 
Which  the  fair  feature  of  her  limbs  did  hide ; 
And  her  well-plighted  i^  frock,  which  she  did 

won" 
To  tuck  about  her  short  when  she  did  ride. 
She  low  let  fall,  that  flow'd  from  her  lank"  side 
Down  to  her  foot  with  careless  modesty. 
Then  of  them  all^he  plainly  was  espied 
To  be  a  woman-wight,  unwist  ^^  to  be  ; 
The  fairest  woman-wight  that  ever  eye  did  see. 

like  as  Bellona  (being  late  retujai'd 
From  slaughter  of  the  giants  cimquered ; 
Where  proud  Encelade,'^  whose  wide  nostrils 


bum'd 


,  ri 


With  breathed  flames  lijce  to  a  fuinace  red, 
Transfixed  with  her  spe^r  down  tuWhled  dead 
From  top  of  Hsemus  byliim  heapeql  high)  , 
Hath  loos'd  her  helmei  from  her  loSty  head, 
And  her  Gorgoniani'  shiela  gins  tojuntie 
From  her  left  arm,  to  rest  it  glorious  victor^. 

All  the  rest  were  smitten  wfltji  great  amaze- 
ment and  admiration  at  the  disclosure ;  their 
hungry  view  could  not  be  satisfie(V>,^but,'  see- 
ing, still  the  more  desired  to  see ;"  and^etween 
her  beauty  and  her  prowess,  "ev'ry  ^le  her 
lik'd,  and  ev'ry  one  her  loVd."  Even  PSiridell 
was  won  out  of  his  discontent  for  "  his  y.te  fall 
and  foul  indignity."  Soon  supper  wah  pre- 
pared; and  all  prayed  Malbecco  of  oovirtesy 
that  they  might  have  the  company  of  his  wife. 


But  he,  to  shift  their  curious  request, ' 
Gan  causen^^  why  she  could  not  come  in  place ;'' 
Her  crazed  2'  health,  her  late  recourse  to  rest. 
And  humid  evening  ill  for  sick  folk's  case  : 
But  none  of  those  excuses  could  take  place ;  ^    . 
iCfor  would  they  eat,  till  she  in  presence  came  : 
She  came  in  presence  with  right  coinely  grace, 
And  fairly  them  saluted,  as  became. 
And  show'd  herself  in  all  a  gentle  courteous 
dame. 

They  sat  to  meat ;  and  Satyrane  his  chance 
Was  her  before,  and  ParideU  beside  ; 
But  he  himself  22  sat  looking  stiU  askance 
'Gainst  Britomart,  and  ever  closely  ey'd 
Sir  Satyrane,  that  glances  might  not  glide : 
But  his  blind  eye,  that  sided  ^  ParideU, 

16  Bnceladus ;'  one  of  the  Titans,  who  was  killed  by 
a  thunderbolt  of  Zeus,  or  by  Athena — nol^  as  the  poet 
says,  by  Bellona's  spear. 

17  'Having  upon  it  the  Gorgon's  head,  which  turned 
all  beholders  to  stone.  Spenser  transfers  its  owner- 
ship from  Athena  to  Bellona. 

18  Began  to  explain,  make  excuses. 

19  Be  present.  20  Broken,  impaired. 
21  Have  effect.  22  Malbecco. 

23  Was  on  the  side  of. 
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All  his  demeanour  from  his  sight  did  hide  : 
On  her  fair  face  so  did  he  feed  his  fill, 
And  sent  close  ^  messages  of  love  to  her  at  will : 
.And  ever  and  anon,  when  none  was  ware, 
With   speaking  looks,   that  close  embassage^ 

bore, 
He  rov'd  *  at  her,  and  told  his  secret  care ; 
For  all  that  art  he  learngd  had  of  yore  : 
Nor  was  she  ignorant  of  that  lewd  lore, 
But  in  his  eye  his  meaming  wisely  read. 
And  with  the  like  him  answer'd  evermore ; 
She  sent  at  him  one  iiery  dart,  whose  head 
Empoison'd  was  with  privy  lust  and  jealous 

dread. 

He  from  that  deadly  throw  made  no  defence, 
Put  to  the  wound  his  weak  heart  opeu'd  wide  : 
The  wicked  engine,  through  false  influence, 
Pass'd  through  his  eyes,  and  secretly  did  glide 
Into  his  heart,  which  it  did  sorely  gride.* 
But  nothing  new  to  him  was  that  same  pain ; 
Nor  pain  at  all ;  for  he  so  oft  had  tried 
The  power  thereof,  and  lov'd  so  oft  in  vain. 
That  thing  of  course  he  counted,  love  to  enter- 
tara. 

Thenceforth  to  her  he  sought  to  intimate 
His  inward  grief,  by  means  to  him  well  known : 
Now  Bacchus'  fruit  out  of  the  silver  plate 
He  on  the  table  dash'd,  as  overthrown. 
Or  of  the  fruitful  liquor  overflown  ; 
And  by  the  dancing  bubbles  did  divine, 
Or  therein  write  to  let  his  love  be  shown  ; 
Which  weU  she  read  out  of  the  learned  line  : 
A  sacrament  profane  in  mystery  of  wine. 

And,  whenso  of  his  hand  the  pledge  she  raught,^ 
The  guilty  cup  she  feigned  to  mistake, 
And  in  her  lap  did  shed  her  idle  draught. 
Showing  desire  her  inward  flame  to  slake. 
By  such  close  signs  they  secret  way  did  make 
Unto  their  wUls,  and  one  eye's  watch  escape  : 
Two  eyes  bim  needeth,  for  to  watch  and  wake. 
Who  lovers  wiU  deceive.    Thus  was  the  ape. 
By  their  fair  handling,  put  into  Malbecco's  cape.^ 

"Now  when  of  meats  and  drinks  they  had 
their  fill,"  HeUenora  requested  the  knights  to 
tell  their  deeds  of  arms,  their  kindred  and  their 
namSs.  Paridell,  glad  to  commend  himself  to 
the  dame,  traced  his  descent  from  Paris,  "most 
famous  worthy  of  the  world,  by  wjiom  the  war 
was  kindled  which  did  Troy  inflame."  Long 
before  the  siege,  while  yet  a  shepherd  on  Mount 
Ida,  Paris  "  on  fair  CEnone  got  a  lovely  boy," 
■vfhom  she  named  Parius.  He,  after  the  ruin  of 
the  city,  "  gather'd  the  Trojan  relics  saved  from 
flame,  and,  with  them  sailing  thence,  to  th' 
isle  of  Pares  came." 

"  That  was  by  him  call'd  Paros,  which  before 
Hight  Nausa  }  there  he  many  years  did  reign, 
And  built  NausiclS  by  the  Pontic  shore ; 

1  Secret.  .  „.    i 

a  Secret  embassy.  '  Shot. 

*  Wouna,  pierce.  "  Beached. 

6  Hood.'  To  put  an  ape  into  one's  hood,  upon  one's 
head  is  to  befool  him;  the  phrase  is  employed  by 
Chaucer  in  the  prologue  to  The  Prioress'sTale  (page  1«;. 


The  which  he,  dying,  left  next  in  remain 
To  Pandas  his  son. 

Prom  whom  I  Paridell  by  kin  descend : 
But,  for  fair  ladies'  love  and  glory's  gain. 
My  native  soil  have  left,  my  days  to  spend 
In  suing  '  de^ds  of  arms,  my  life's  and  labour's 
end." 

Much  n^oved  by  the  story  of  the  nation  from 
which  she  was  herself  lineally  extracted — "  for 
noble  Britons  sprung  from  Trojans  bold,  and 
Troynovant  ^  was  built  of  old  Troy's  ashes  cold  " 
— ^Britomart  asked  Paridell  to  tell  the  fortunes 
of^fflneas  after  his  escape  from  the  "  city's  woe- 
ful fire ; "  and  Paridell  relatedhis  wanderings  and 
sufferings,  before  his  arrival  and  settlement  in 
Latium,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Koman  realm. 

"  There,  there,"  said  Britomart,  "  afresh  ap- 
pear d 
The  glory  of  the  later  world  to  spring. 
And  Troy  again  out  of  her  dust  was  rear'd 
To  sit  in  second  seat  of  sov'reign  king 
Of  aU  the  world,  under  her  governing. 
But  a  third  kingdom  yet  is  to  arise 
Out  of  the  Trojans'  scattered  offspring, 
That,  in  all  glory  and  great  enterprise. 
Both  first  and  second  Troy  shall  dare  to  equalise. 

"  It  Troynovant  is  hight,  that  with  the  waves 

Of  wealthy  Thamis  washed  is  along. 

Upon  whose  stubborn  neck  (whereat  he  raves 

With  roaring  rage,  and  sore  himself  does  throng. 

That  all  men  fear  to  tempt  his  biUows  strong), 

Shefasten'd  hath  her  foot :  which  stands  so  high, 

That  it  a  wonder  of  the  world  is  sung 

In  foreign  lands ;  and  all  which  passen  by. 

Beholding  it  fromfardo  think  it  threats  the  sky." 

"  The  Trojan  Brute  did  first  that  city  found, 
And  High -gate  made  the  meeri"  thereof  by  west, 
And  Overt-gate  by  north  :  that  is  the  bound 
Toward  the  land ;  two  rivers  bound  the  rest. 
So  huge  a  scope  ^^  at  first  him  seemed  best. 
To  be  the  compass  of  his  kingdom's  seat : 
So  huge  a  mind  could  not  in  lesser  rest, 
Nor  in  small  meers  contain  his  glory  great, 
That  Albion  had  oonquer'd  first  by  warlike  feat." 

Paridell  now,  entreating  the  "fairest  Lady- 
Knight"  to  pardon  hisheedless  oversight,  recited 
what  he  had  once  "  heard  tell  from  aged  Mne- 
mon :"  that  of  the  old  Trojan  stock  there  had 
grown ' '  another  plant,  that  raught '  to  wondrous 
height,  and  far  abroad  his  mighty  branches 
threw,"  even  to  the  world's  utmost  corner.  For 
that  same  Brute,  Mnemon  had  said,  was  the 
son  of  Sylvius  ;  who,  having  by  accident  slain 
his  father,  fled  to  sea  with  a  youthly  train,  and, 
after  many  adventures,  conquered  Britain  from 
its  original  inhabitants—"  a  huge  nation  of  the 
giant's  brood,  that  fed  on  living  flesh,  and 
drunk  men's  vital  blood." 

7  Pursuing. 

8  London  ;  New  Troy. 

9  The  reference  may  be  either  to  the  Tower  oi  Lon- 
don or— more  probably— to  Old  London  Bridge,  and 
the  iofty  piles  of  building  upon  it.  „  ^  .     ^ 

10  Boundary.  "  Extent. 

2  E 
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"  His  work  great  Troynovant,  his  -work  is  eke 

Fair  Lincoln,  botli  renowned  far  away ; 

That  who  from  East  to  "West  will  endlong^  seek, 

Cannot  two  fairer  cities  find  this  day, 

Except  Cleopolis ;  so  heard  I  say 

Old  Mnemon :  therefore,  Sir,  I  greet  you  well 

Tour  country  kin ;  ^  and  you  entirely  pray 

Of  pardon  for  the  strife,  which  late  befeU 

Betwixt  us  both  unknown."    So  ended  Paridell. 

But,  all  th«  while  that  he  these  speeches  spent, 

Upon  his  lips  hung  fair  Dame  Hellenore 

With  vigilant  regard  and  due  attent,^ 

Fashioning  worlds  of  f  anciei  evermore 

In  her  frail  wit,  that  now  her  quite  forlore  : ' 

The  while  unwares  away  her  wond'ring  eye 

And  greedy  ears  her  weakieait  from  her  bore : 

"Which  he  perceiving,  ever  privily. 

In  speaking,  many  false  belgardes=  at  her  let 

fly- 

So  long  these  knights  discoursed  diversely 
Of  strange  affairs,  and  noble  hardiment,^ 
Which  they  had  pasa'd  with  mickle  jeopardy, 
That  now  the  humid  night  was  farforth  spent, 
And  heaVnly  lamps  were  half endeal  y-brent :  ' 
Which  th'  old  man  seeing  well,  who  too  long 

thought 
Ev'ry  discourse,  and  ev'ry  argument. 
Which  by  the  hours  he  measured,  besought 
Them  go  to  rest.    So  all  unto  their  bow'rs  were 

brought. 


CANTO  X. 

Pari{ZeZZ  rapeit}.  Hellenore; 

Malbecco  her  pursues  ; 
Finds  amongst  Satyrs,  whence  with  him 

To  turn  she  doth  refuse, 

IiT  the  morning,  Britomart  and  Satyrane  left 
the  castle ;  but  Paridell,  pleading  the  hurts  re- 
ceived in  his  encounter  with  the  Virgin  Knight, 
stayed  behind — much  to  the  discontent  of  Mal- 
becco, who  did  not  let  his  wife  out  of  his  sight 
.  by  night  or  by  day. 

But  Paridell  kept  better  watch  than  he, 

A  fit  occasion  for  his  turn  to  find. 

False  Love  !  why  do  men  say  thou  canst  not  see, 

And  in  their  foolish  faacy  feign  thee  blind. 

That  with  thy  charms  the  sharpest  sight  dost 

bind, 
And  to  thy  will  abuse !    Thou  walkest  free. 
And  seest  ev'ry  secret  of  the  mind ; 
Thou  seest  all,  yet  none  at  all  sees  thee  : 
All  that  is  by  the  working  of  thy  deity. 
So  perfect  in  that  art  was  Paridell, 
That  he  Malbecco's  half  en  eye  '  did  wile  ; 
His  halfen  eye  he  wilSd  wondrous  well, 

1  Prom  end  to  end. 

2  On  the  relationsMp  of  your  country  with  mine. 

3  Attention.  -4  I'orsook. 

5  Sweet  looks.  6  Deeds  of  bravery. 

7  Half  burned  out.  8  Single  eye. 

9  Secretly.  lo  Know. 

11  Skilfiil,  practised.  la  Could  not. 

13  Accuse.  1*  Violation  of  hospitality. 


And  Hellenore's  both  eyes  did  eke  beguile. 
Both  eyes  and  heart  a,t  once,  during  the  while 
That  he  there  sojoumBd  his  wounds  to  heal ; 
That  Cupid  self,  it  seeing,  close '  did  smUe  ' 
To  weetio  how  he  her  love  away  did  steal, 
And  bade  that  none  their  joyous  treason  should 

reveal. 
The  learned  "  lover  lost  no  time  nor  tide 
That  least  advantage  might  to  him  afford,       . 
Yet  bore  so  fair  a  sail,  that  none  espied 
His  secret  drift  till  he  her  laid  aboard. 
Whenso  in  open  place  and  common  board 
He  fortun'dher  to  meet,  with  common  speech 
He  courted  her ;  yet  baited  ev'ry  word,    ■ 
That  his  ungentle  host  n'ot  12  him  appeach  " 
Of  vile  ungentlenesB  or  hospitage's  breach." 
But  when  apart  (if  ever  her  apart 
He  found)  then  his  false  engines  fast  he  plied. 
And  all  the  sleights  unbosom'd  in  his  heart : 
He  sigh'd,  he  sobb'd,  he  swoon'd,  he  pardie  i''  died, 
And  cast  himself  on  ground  her  fast  beside : 
Then,  when  again  he  him  bethought  to  live. 
He  wept,  and  wail'd,  and  false  laments  belied,!' 
Saying,  but  if  i'  she  mercy  would  him  give. 
That  he  might  algates  i»  die,  yet  did  his  death 

forgive. 
And  other  whiles  with  amorous  delights 
And  pleasing  toys  he  would  her  entertain ; 
Now  singing  sweetly  to  surprise  her  sprites, 
Now  making  lays  of  love  and  lovers'  pain, 
Bransles,i9  ballads,  virelays,  and  verses  vain ; 
Oft  purposes,  20  oft  riddles,  he  devis'd. 
And  thousands  like  which  flowed  in  Ids  brain. 
With  which  he  fed  her  fancy,  and  entic'd 
To  take  to  his  new  love,   and  leave  her  old 

despis'd. 
And  ev'ry  where  he  might  and  ev'ry  while 
He  did  her  service  dutiful,  and  sued 
At  hand  with  humble  pride  and  pleasing  guile  ; 
So  closely  yet,  that  none  but  she  it  view'd. 
Who  well  perceived  all,  and  all  indued.  21 
Thus  finely  did  he  his  false  nets  dispread. 
With  which  he  many  weak  hearts  had  subdued 
Of  yore,  and  many  had  alike  misled : 
What  wonder  then  if  she  were  likewise  carried  ? 
Soon  HeUenora   "her  love  and  heart  hath 
wholly  sold  "  to  the  treacherous  guest ;  and  all 
is  arranged  for  an  elopement. 
Dark  was  the  eVning,  fit  for  lovers'  stealth. 
When  chanc'd  Malbecco  busy  be  elsewhere. 
She  to  his  closet  went,  where  all  his  wealth 
Lay  hid ;  thereof  she  countless  sums  did  rear,2> 
The  which  she  meant  away  with  her  to  bear  • 
The  rest  she  fir'd,  for  sport  or  for  despite  : 
As  Helen,  when  she  saw  aloft  appear 
The  Trojan  flames,  and  reach  to  heaven's  height. 
Did  clap  her  hands,  and  joyed  at  that  doleful 

sight ; 

J^  ^"^y-  M  Feigned. 

;r  Y?*^? •  ...    .  ''  Certainly. 

19  Airs  for  the  dance  called  "bransel,"  "  bransle  "  or 
brawl,    wherein  a  number  of  people  joined  hands 

and  moved  in  a  ring.  «•    r     J  uouub 

20  Conversations. 

21  Accepted. 

22  Lift  take  away. 
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The  second  Helen,  fair  Dame  Hellenore, 
The  while  her  hushand  ran  with  sorry  haste 
To  quench  the  flames  which  she  had  tin'd^ 

before, 
Laiigh'd  at  his  foolish  labour  spent  in  waste,^ 
And  ran  into  her  lover's  arms  right  fast ; 
Wiere  strait  embraced,  she  to  him  did  cry 
And  call  aloud  for  help,  ere  help  were  past ; 
For  lo  !  that  guest  did  bear  her  forcibly. 
And  meant  to  ravish  her,  that  rather  had  to  die  ! 

The  wretched  man,  hearing  her  call  for  aid, 
And  ready  seeing  him  with  her  to  fly. 
In  his  disquiet  mind  was  much  dismay'd  : 
But  when  again  he  backward  cast  his  eye, 
And  saw  the  wicked  fire  so  furiously 
Consume  his  heart,  and  Bcoroh  his  idol's  face,' 
He  was  therewith  distressed  diversely. 
Nor  wist  he  how  to  turn,  nor  to  what  place  : 
"Was  never  wretched  man  in  such  a  woeful  case. 

Ay  when  to  him  she  cried,  to  her  he  turn'd, 
And  left  the  fire  ;  love,  money  overcame  : 
But,  when  he  marked  how  his  money  burn'd, 
He  left  his  wife ;  money  did  love  disclaim  : 
Both  was  he  loth  to  lose  his  loved  dame. 
And  loath  to  leave  his  liefest  *  pelf  behind ; 
Tet,  since  he  no't '  save  both,  he  sav'd  that  same 
"Which  was  the  dearest  to  his  dunghill  mind, 
The  god  of  his  desire,  the  joy  of  misers  blind. 

"While  all  was  in  uproar,  the  lovers,  under  the 
safe-conduct  of  "  Night,  the  patroness  of  love- 
stealth  fair,"  fled  at  ease ;  leaving  Malbecco  to 
rave,  and  stamp,  and  cry,  and  chew  the  cud  of 
inward  grief.  At  last  he  resolved  to  hide  part 
of  his  treasure,  to  bear  the  rest  secretly  with 
him,  and,  in  the  garb  of  a  poor  pilgrim,  to  seek 
his  wife  whereso  she  might  be  found.  But  all 
his  search  was  vain ;  the  "  woman  was  too  wise 
ever  to  come  into  his  clutch  again,"  and  he 
too  simple  ever  to  surprise  the  jolly  ParideU. 
In  liis  wanderings  he  encountered  Braggadocio 
and  Trompart ;  and,  by  the  display  of  his  trea- 
sure, he  induced  the  braggart,  "  the  whole 
world's  common  remedy,"  to  swear  by  Sangla- 
mort  his  sword  that  the  lady  should  be  sent  back 
and  the  ravisher  chastised.  Malbecco,  deceived 
■  by  the  bombast  of  the  pretentious  pair,  joyfully 
believed  the  thing  as  good  as  done ;  and  the 
three  travelled  long  together,  "through  many 
a  wood  and  many  an  uncouth  way " — Bragga- 
docio and  his  crafty  squire  really  seeking  only 
an  opportunity  to  deprive  their  companion  of  his 
Measure.  At  last  they  met  ParideU  himself, 
who,  having  filched  the  pleasures  of  the  dame, 
had  cast  her  up  to  the  wide  world,  and  let  her 
fly  alone;  for  he  would  not  be  clogged;  "so 
had  he  served  many  one." 

The  gentle  lady,  loose  at  random  left, 
The  green-wood  long  did  walk,  and  wander  wide 
At  wild  adventure,  like  a  f6rlom  weft  ;8 
Till  on  a  day  the  Satyrs  her  espied 


1  Kindled. 

2  Thrown  away. 
4  Best  loved. 

6  Waif. 


Straying  alone  withouten  groom  or  guide : 
Her  up  they  took,  and  with  them  home  her  led. 
With  them  as  housewife  ever  to  abide, 
To  milk  their  goats,  and  make  them  cheese  and 

bread ; 
And  er'ry  one  as  common  good  ber  handelgd : 

So  that  she  had  soon  forgotten  both  Malbecco 
and  ParideU.  "When  Malbecco  saw  the  ravisher 
of  his  wife,  "he  fainted,  and  was  almost  dead 
with  fear;"  at  last  he  summoned  courage  to 
inquire  for  HeUenora.  But  ParideU  lightly 
answered,  "I  take  no  keep'  of  her;  she  won- 
neth^  in  the  forest  J:here  before;"  and  forth 
he  rode  on  new  adventure— some  convenient 
derangement  in  his  horse's  harness  giving  Brag- 
gadocio a  pretext  for  letting  him  pass  un- 
punished. Malbecco,  greatly  disquieted  by  the 
thought  that  his  wife  may  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  wished  to  enter  the  forest  at  once ;  but 
Trompart,  working  on  his  avarice  by  tales  of 
robbers,  induced  him  to  leave  his  treasure  be- 
hind, "buried  in  the  ground  for  jeopardy." 

Now  when  amid  the  thickest  woods  they  were. 
They  heard  a  noise  of  many  bagpipes  shriU, 
And  shrieking  hubbubs  them  approaching  near, 
"Which  aU  the  forest  did  with  horror  fill : 
That  dreadful  sound  the  boaster's  heart  did 

thrill 
"With  such  amazement,  that  in  haste  he  fled, 
Nor  ever  looked  back  for  good  or  iU ; 
And  after  him  eke  fearful  Trompart  sped : 
The  old  man  could  not  fly,  but  feU  to  ground 

half  dead  : 

Yet  afterwards,  close  creeping  as  he  might. 
He  in  a  bush  did  hide  hia  fearful  head. 
The  joUy  Satyrs,  full  of  fresh  deUght, 
Came  dancing  forth,  and  with  them  nimbly  led 
Fair  Hellenore,  with  garlands  aU  bespread, 
"Whom  their  May-lady  they  had  newly  made  : 
She,  proud  of  that  new  honour  which  they  read," 
And  6f  their  lovely  feUowship  fuU  glade,  i' 
Danc'd  lively,  and  her  face  did  with  a  laurel 
shade. 

The  silly  man,  that  in  the  tliicket  lay. 
Saw  aU  this  goodly  sport,  and  grieved  sore ; 
Yet  durst  he  naught  against  it  do  or  say. 
But  did  his  heart  with  bitter  thoughts  engore,^* 
To  see  th'  unkindness  of  his  HeUenore.   _ 
AU  day  they  dancSd  with  great  lustihead,!^ 
And  with  their  horned  feet  the  green  grass 

wore; 
The  whUe  their  goats  upon  the  browses  ^  fed, 
TUl  drooping  Phoebus  gan  to  hide  his  golden 

head. 
Then  up  they  gan  their  merry  pipes  to  truss," 
And  aU  their  goodly  herds  did  gather  round ; 
But  every  Satyr  first  did  give  a  buss  ^ 
To  HeUenore ;  so  busses  did  abound. 
Now  gan  the  humid  vapour  shed  the  ground 
"With  pearly  dew,  and  th'  earthe's  gloomy  shade 


8  Dwelleth. 

9  Showed. 

3  His  wealth. 

10  Glad. 

11  Pierce. 

s  Could  not. 

12  Pleasure. 

13  Pasture,  herbage 

1  Heed,  thought. 

M  Lift. 

15  Kiss. 
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Did  dim  the  brightness  of  the  welkin  roand, 
That  ev'ry  bird  and  beast  awamed  made  ^ 
To  shroud  ^  themselves,  while  sleep  their  senses 
did  invade.         ' 

Which  when  Malbeooo  saw,  out  of  the  bush 
TTpon  his  hands  and  feet  he  crept  full  light, 
And  like  a  goat  amongst  the  goats  did  rush ; 
That,  through  the  help  of  his  fair  horns  ^  on 

height. 
And  misty  damp  of  misconceiving  night, 
And  eke  through  likeness  of  his  goatish  beard. 
He  did  the  better  counterfeit  aright : 
go  home  he  march'd  amongst  the  homed  herd, 
That  none  of  all  the  Satyrs  him  espied  or  heard. 

At  night  he  saw  his  lovely  wife  lie  among 
them,  "  embraced  of  a  Satyr  rough  and  rude," 
who  gave  the  husband  cruel  cause  of  jealousy. 
Creeping  to  her  side  when  her  companion  slept, 
Malbecco  sought  to  induce  her  to  return  with 
him,  promising  that  all  should  be  forgiven ;  but 
she  flatly  refused,  and  "  chose  amongst  the  joUy 
Satyrs  still  to  won."  * 

He  wooed  her  till  day-spring  he  espied ; 
But  all  in  vain  :  and  then  tum'd  ^  to  the  herd, 
Who  butted  him  with  horns  on  ev'ry  side. 
And  trod  down  in  the  diri;,  where  his  hoar  beard 
Was  foully  dight,'  and  he  of  death  afear'd. 
Early,  before  the  heaven's  fairest  light 
Out  oiE  the  ruddy  East  was  fully  rear'd. 
The  herds  out  of  their  folds  were  loosed  quite. 
And  he  amongst  the  rest  crept  forth  in  sorry 
plight. 

So  soon  as  he  the  prison-door  did  pass. 
He  ran  as  fast  as  both  his  feet  could  bear, 
And  never  look&d  who  behind  him  was, 
Kor  scarcely  who  before  :  like  as  a  bear. 
That,  creeping  close  amongst  the  hives  to  rear  ' 
A  honey-comb,  the  wakeful  dogs  espy, 
And  him  assailing  sore  his  carcase  tear, 
That  hardly  he  with  life  away  does  fly. 
Nor  stays,  till  safe  himself  he  see  from  jeopardy. 

Nor  stay'd  he,  till  he  came  unto  the  place 
Where  late  his  treasure  he  entombed  had  ; 
Where  when  he  found  it  not  (for  Trompart  base 
Had  it  purloined  for  his  master  bad), 
With  Extreme  fury  he  became  quite  mad, 
And  ran  away ;  ran  witli  himself  away  : 
That  who  so  strangely  had  him  seen  bestad,' 
With  upstart  hair  and  staring  eyes  dismay," 
From  Limbo  Lake  him  late  escaped  sure  would 
say. 

High  over  hills  and  over  dales  he  fled. 
As  if  the  wind  him  on  his  wings  had  borne ; 
Nor  bank  nor  bush  could  stay  him ,  when  he  sped 
His  nimble  feet,  as  treading  still  on  thorn : 
Grief,  and  Despite,  and  Jealousy,  smd  Scorn, 


1  Gave  warning. 
>  The  badge  of  the  cuckold. 
4  Dwell. 
6  Soiled. 
8  Bestead. 
10  Abandoned, 


2  Shelter. 

0  Returned. 
7  Carry  away. 
9  iJismayed. 


Did  all  the  way  him  f oUow  hard  behind  ; 
'  And  he  himself  himself  loath'd  so  f orlom,!" 
So  shamefully  forlorn  of  woman  kind : 
That,  as  a  snake,  still  lurked  in  his  woxxnded 
mind. 

Stai  fled  he  forward,  looking  backward  still ; 
Nor  stay'd  his  flight  nor  fearful  agony 
Till  that  he  came  unto  a  rooky  hill 
Over  the  sea  suspended  dreadfully. 
That  living  creature  it  would  terrify 
To  look  adown,  or  upward  to  the  height : 
From  thence  he  threw  himself  dispiteously, 
All  desperate  of  his  f  oredamned  sprite, ^^ 
That  seem'd  no  help  for  him  was  left  in  living 
sight. 

But,  through  long  anguish  and  seU-murd'ring 

thought, 
He  was  so  wasted  and  f  orpined  ^^  quite, 
That  all  his  substance  was  consum'd  to  naught. 
And  nothing  left  but  like  an  airy  sprite ; 
That  on  the  rocks  he  fell  so  flif  and  light, 
That  he  thereby  receiVd  no  hurt  at  all ; 
But  chanced  on  a  craggy  cliff  to  light ; 
Whence  he  with  crooked  claws  so  long  did  crawl. 
That  at  the  last  he  found  a  cave  with  entrance 

small: 

Into  the  same  he  creeps,  and  thenceforth  there 
Besolv'd  to  build  his  baleful  mausi6n. 
In  dreary  darkness,  and  continual  fear 
Of  that  rock's  fall,  which  ever  and  anon 
Threats  with  huge  ruin  him  to  fall  upon, 
That  he  dare  never  sleep,  but  that  one  eye 
Still  ope  he  keeps  for  that  occasion ; 
Nor  ever  rests  he  in  tranquillity. 
The  roaring  billows  beat  his  bow'r  i*  so  boist'- 
rously. 

Nor  ever  is  he  wont  on  aught  to  feed 
But  toads  and  frogs,  his  pasture  poisonous, 
Which  in  his  cold  complexion  do  breed 
A  filthy  blood,  or  humour  rancorous, 
Matter  of  doubt  iind  dread  suspicious. 
That  doth  with  cureless  care  consume  the  heart. 
Corrupts  the  stomach  with  gall  vicious. 
Cross-cuts  the  liver  with  internal  smart. 
And  doth  transfix  the  soul  with  death's  eternal 
dart. 

Tet  can  he  never  die,  but  dying  lives. 
And  doth  Mmself  with  sorrow  new  sustain. 
That  death  and  life  at  once  unto  him  gives. 
And  painful  pleasure  turns  to  pleasing  pain. 
There  dwells  he  ever,  miserable  swain. 
Hateful  both  to  himself  and  ev'ry  wight  • 
Where  he,  through  privy  grief  and  horror  vain. 
Is  waxen  so  deform'd,  that  he  has  quite 
Forgot  he  was  a  man,  and  Jealousy  is  hight.  , 

11  His  spirit  tormented  before  its  time. 

12  Pined  away. 

13  Fleeting,  unsubstantial ;  so  that  he  but  skimmed 
the  surface.  To  "fleet"  milk,  in  some  parts  of  Bne- 
land,  is  to  skim  off  the  cream. 

1*  Abode. 
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CANTO  xr. 

Britomart  chaseth  Olypliant ; 

Finds  Scudamour  distrest ; 
Assays  the  House  ofBusirane, 

Where  Love's  spoils  are  expresi. 

O  HATEFUL  helUsli  snake !  what  Fury  first 
Brought  thee  from  baleful  house  of  Pr6aerpine, 
Where  in  her  bosom  she  thee  long  had  nurst, 
And  foster'd  up  with  bitter  milk  of  tine  j^ 
Foul  Jealousy  !  that  tumest  love  divine 
To  joyless  dread,  and  mak'st  the  loving  heart 
With  hateful  thoughts  to  languish  and  to  pine, 
And  feed  itself  with  self -consuming  smart ; 
Of  all  the  passions  in  the  mind  thou  vilest  art! 

O  let  him  far  be  banished  away. 

And  in  his  stead  let  Love  for  ever  dwell ! 

Sweet  Love,  that  doth  his  golden  wings  embay' 

la  blossed  nectar  and  pure  pleasure's  well, 

Untroubled  of  vile  fear  or  bitter  fell.' 

And  ye,  fair  ladies,  that  your  kingdoms  make 

In  th'  hearts  of  men,  them  govern  wisely  well, 

And  of  fair  Britomart  ensample  take, 

That  was  as  true  in  love  as  turtle  to  her  make.^ 

Britomart  and  Satyrane,  riding  from  Mal- 
becco's  house,  espied  a  young  man  in  hasty 
flight  from  the  giant  Olyphant,  whose  profligacy 
exceeded,  if  possible,  that  of  his  sister  Argant^. 
They  pricked  against  him,  and  he  fled  "  swift 
as  any  roe,"  fearing  not  Satyrane,  but  Brito- 
mart, the  flower  of  chastity ;  "for  he  the  pow'r 
of  chaste  hands  might  not  bear."  The  giant 
hid  himself  in  a  forest,  into  which  his  pursuers 
followed  him ;  but  in  the  search  they  were 
separated.  Britomart  by  and  by  came  to  a 
fountain,  beside  which  lay  a  knight  "all 
wallowed  upon  the  grassy  ground,"  with  his 
armour  cast  aside,  and  "a  little  ofE  his  shield 
was  rudely  thrown,  on  which  the  winged  boy  ^ 
in  colours  clear  depainted  was."  The  Virgin 
shrank  from  awakening  him  out  of  seeming 
slumber ;  but  soon  she  heard  him  groan,  and 
sob,  and  break  forth  into  bitter  complaint  for 
the  captivity  of  Amoretta,  his  lady  and  his  love, 
whom  for  seven  months  Busirane  with  wicked 
hand  had  cruelly  penned  in  secret  den.  She 
was  kept  "  in  doleful  darkness  from  the  view  of 
day,"  while  her  chaste  breast  was  rent  by  tor- 
ments, "  and  the  sharp  steel  did  rive  her  heart 
in  tway,"  because  she  would  not  renounce  the 
love  of  Scudamour.  Struck  with  pity,  Brito- 
mart touched  him  gently,  and  sought  to  comfort 
him  by  the  promise  of  aid  against  the  wicked 
felon  who  had  outraged  him  and  thralled  his 
gentle  mate.  Scudamour  replies  that  it  is  use- 
less to  bewail  what  cannot  be  redressed,  "  and 
sow  vain  sorrow  in  a  fruitless  ear ; "  then  ex- 
plains that  his  lady  is  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant, 
who,  "  by  strong  enchantments  and  black  magic 
lear,"  has  shut  her  close  in  a  dungeoii,  guarded 


1  Or  "teen ;"  anguish,  woe. 

s  Bathe.  3  Gall,  melancholy. 


*  Mate. 


A  Cupid.    The  Enig&t  is  Sir  ScudaOore,  or  gcuda- 
nour  :  the  name  signifving  •'  the  Shield  of  Love."  See 


mour  ;  the  name^  signifying  • 
3cudamour's  story  in  canto  x.,  book  ir. 


by  many  fiends.  There  she  is  tormented  most 
terribly  by  night  and  by  day  with  mortal  pain ; 
yet  she  cannot  be  constrained  "love  to  conceive 
in  her  disdainful  breast"  for  the  enchanter. 
Britomart  promises  that  she  "will,  with  pitjof 
of  last  extremity  deliver  her  from  thence,  or 
with  her  for  you  die ; "  and  Scudamour  is  per- 
suaded to  reassume  "his  arms,  which  he  had 
vowed  to  disprofess." '  Soon  the  pair  arrive 
before  the  castle  of  the  enchanter,  which  is  but 
a  bowshot  distant. 

There  they  dismounting  drew  their  weapons 

bold. 
And  stoutly  came  unto  the  castle  gate, 
Where  as  no  gate  they  found  them  to  withhold. 
Nor  ward  to  wait  at  mom  and  ev'hing  late  ; 
But  in  the  porch,  th'at  did  them  sore  amate,' 
A  flaming  fire  y-inix'd  with  smouldry  smoke 
And  stinking  sulphur;  that  with  grisly  hate 
And  dreadful  horror  did  all  entrance  choke. 
Enforced  them  their  forward  footing  to  revoke.^ 

Britomart  was  greatly  dismayed  and  per- 
plexed, and  asked  Scudamour,  "What  mon- 
strous enmity  provoke  we  here  ? "  The  Knight 
replied  that  the  fire,  by  force  of  mighty  enchant- 
ments, could  not  be  quenched  or  removed  away ; 
and  he  besought  the  Maid  to  cease  her  fruit- 
less pains.  But  Britomart  held  it  shameful  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  on  the  mere  show  of 
peril. 

Therewith,  resolv'd  to  prove  her  utmost  might. 
Her  ample  shield  she  threw  before  her  face, 
And  her  sword's  point  directing  forward  right, 
Assail'd  the  flame ;  the  which  ef  tsoons  gave  place, 
And  did  itself  divide  with  equal  space. 
That  through  she  passed ;  as  a  thunder-bolt 
Piercetli  the  yielding  air,  and  doth  displace 
The  soaring  clouds  into  sad  show'rs  y-molt ; ' 
So  to  her  yold"  the  flames,  and  did  their  force 
revolt.^ 

Scudamour  vainly  attempted  to  follow ;  the 
fire  only  burned  more  fiercely;  and  at  last, 
giving  up  the  enterprise,  he  threw  himself  on 
the  grass  in  a  paroxysm  of  impatient  grief. 
Meanwhile  the  championess  had  entered  "  the 
outmost  room,  and  pass'd  the  foremost  door ; 
the  utmost  room  abounding  with  all  precious 
store." 

For,  round  about,  the  walls  y-clothed  were 
With  goodly  arras  '^  of  great  majesty. 
Woven  with  gold  and  silk  so  close  and  near. 
That  the  rich  metal  lurked  privily, 
As  feigning  to  be  hid  from  envious  eye ; 
Yet  here,  and  there,  and  ev'rywhere,  unwares 
It  show'd  itself  and  shone  unwillingly ; 
Like  a  discolour'd''  snake,  whose  hidden  snares 
Through  the  green  grass  his  long  bright  bur- 
nish'd  back  declares. 

And  in  those  tapets  "  weren  fashioned 

n  Torswear.  7  Alarm,  discomfif;. 

8  To  retire.  s  Molten,  melted. 

10  Yielded.  n  Turn  back. 

12  Tapestry.  13  Farti-coloured. 

14  Tapestry  worked  with  figures. 
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Many  fair  portraits,  and  many  a  fair  feat ; 
And  all  of  love,  and  all  of  lustihead,! 
As  seemed  by  their  semblance,  did  entreat :  ^ 
And  eke  all.Cupid's  wars  they  did  repeat, 
And  cruel  battles,  -which  he  whilom  fought 
'Gainst  all  the  gods,  to  make  his  empire  great ; 
Besides  the  huge  massacres  which  he  wrought 
On  mighty  Kings  and  Kaisers  into  thraldom 

brought. 
Therein  was  writ  how  often  thund'ring  Jove  ^ 
Had  felt  the  point  of  his  heart-piercing  dart, 
And,  leaving  heaven's  kingdom,  here  did  rove 
In  strange  disguise,  to  slake  his  scalding  smart ;  * 
Now,  like  a  ram,  fair  Helle  to  pervart,^ 
Now,  like  a  bull,  Europa  *  to  withdraw  : 

-  Ah,  how  the  fearful  lady's  tender  heart 
Did  lively  seem  to  tremble,  when  she  saw 
The  huge  seas  tinder  her  t'  obey  her  servant's 

1  law! 

Soon  after  that,  into  a  golden  shower 
Himself  he  chang'd,  fair  Danae  '  to  view ;  . 
And  through  the  roof  of  her  strong  brazen  tower 
Did  rain  into  her  lap  a  honey-dew ; 
ThS  while  her  foolish  guard,  that  little  knew 
Of  such  deceit,,  kept  th'  iron  door  fast  barr'^, 
And  watch'd  that  none  should  enter  nor  i»8(ie ; 
Tain  was  the  watch,  and  bootless  aU  the  ward, 
When  as  the  god  to  golden  hue  himself  trans- 

ferr'd.8 
Then  was  he  tum'd  into  a  snowy  swan. 
To  win  fair  Leda  '  to  his  lovely  trade  i^" 

1  Pleasure.  2  Treat. 

s  Spenser's  description  of  the  tapestry  in  the  House 
of  Busirane  is  paraphrased  from  Ovid's  account  of  the 
web  woven  by  the  Masonian  maid  Arachne  in  her  con- 
test of  skill  with  Minerva.  (See  note  10,  page  384.) 
The  passage  may  be  cited  for  the  sake  of  comparison  : 

'*  Msonis  elusam  designat  imagine  taurl 
Europen  ;  verum  taurum,  freta  vera  putares. 
Ipse  videbatur  terras  spectare  relictas, 
Dt  comites  clamare  suas,  tactumque  vereri 
Assilientis  aquae,  timidasque  reducere  plantas. 
Fecit  et  Asterien  aquiia  luctaate  teneri ; 
Fecit  olorinis  Ledam  recubare  sub  alls  : 
Addidit,  ut  satyri  celatus  imagine'pulchram 
Jupiter  implerit  gemino  Nycteida  fcetu ; 
Amphitryon  fUerit,  cum  te,  Tirynthia,  cepit ; 
Aureus  ut  Danaen,  Asopida  luserit  igneus  : 
Mnemosynen  pastor  :  varius  Deoida  serpens. 
Te  quoque  mutatum  torvo,  Neptune,  juvenco, 
Virgine  in  iEolia  posuit.     Tu  visus  Enipeus 
Gignis  Aloidas  :  aries  Bisaltida  fallis. 
£t  te,  flava  comas,  frugum  mitissima  mater, 
Sensit  equum  :  te  sensit  avem  crinita  colubris 
Mater  equi  volucris :  sensit  Delphina  Melantho. 
Omnibus  his  faciemque  suam,  faciemque  locovum 
Beddidit.    Est  illic  agrestia  imagine  Phoebus  ; 
TJtque  modo  accipitris  pennas,  modo  terga  leonis 
Gesserit;  ut  pastor  Macareida  luserit  Issen. 
Liber  ut  Erigonen  falsS,  deceperit  uya ; 
trt  Saturnus  equo  geminum  Ohirona  creatit. 
Ultima  pars  tel£e,  tenui  circumdata  limbo, 
Nexilibus  flores  hederis  babet  intertextos." 

.    — Metam.,  vi.,  103-128. 

*-'Allay  the  burning  pain  of  love. 

5  Seduce,  carry  off.  Helle,  according  to  fable,  wag 
drowned  in  the  sea  now  called  the  Hellespont,  by  falling 
off  the  golden-fleeced  ram  on  which  her  molher  Nephele 
was  flying  for  refuge  to  Colchis  with  her  two  children, 
Helle  and  Phrixus.  Spenser,  by  error  or  design,  con- 
founds the  story  of  the  golden  ram  with  one  of  Jove's 
many  transformations. 

6  Daughter  of  Agenor  king  of  Pbcenioia  j  she  was 
carried  away  to  Crete  by  Jupiter,  disguised  in  the  form 
of  a  lovely  and  tame  bull,  On  whose  back  Europa 
mounted  as  she  was  sporting  with  her  maidens  by  the 


0  wondrous  skill,  and  sweet  wit  of  the  man, 
That  her  in  daffodillies  sleeping  made, 
Prom  scorching  heat  her  dainty  limbs  to  shade ! 
While  the  proud  bird,  ruffling  his  feathers  wide, 
And  brushing  his  fair  breast,  did  her  invade.^i 
She  slept ;  yet  'twist  her  eyelids  closely^  spied 
How  toward  her  he  rush'd,  and  smiled  at  his 
pride. 

Then  show'd  it  how  the  Theban  Semele, 
DeceiVd  of  jealous  Juno,^^  did  require 
To  see  him  in  his  sov'reign  majesty, 
Arm'd  with  his  thunderbolts  and  lightning  fire  j 
Whence  dearly  she  with  death  bought  her  desire. 
But  fair  Alcmena"  better  match  did  make. 
Joying  hia  love  in  likeness  more  entire : 
Three  nights  in  one  they  say  that  for  her  sake 
He  then  did  put,  her  pleasures  longerto  partake. 

Twice  was  he  seen  in  soaring  eagle's  shape. 
And  with  wide  wings  to  beat  the  buxom  ^^  aif : 
Once,  when  he  with  Astoria  '^  did  scape ; 
Again,  when  as  the  Trojan  boy  so  fair^' 
He  snatoh'd  from  Ida  hill,  and  vrith  him  bare  : 
Wondrous  delight  it  was  there  to  behold 
How  the  rude  shepherds  after  him  did  stare. 
Trembling  through  fear  lest  down  he  fallen  sho'ld. 
And  often  to  him  calling  to  take  sui-er  hold. 

In  Satyr's  shape  AntiopS  he  snatch'd ; 
And  like  a  fire,  when  he  JEgin'  assay'd :  ^^ 
A  shepherd,  when  Mnemosyne  ■"  he  catch'd ; 
And  like  a  serpent  to  the  Thraoian  maid.^" 

sea-shore.    The  story  is  beautifully  told  in  Horace 
Odes,  iii.  27« 

7  Danae  was  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos  ;  i 
who  conflne4  het  in  a  brazen  tower,  because  an  oracle  1 
had  foretold  that  she  would  bear  a  son  who  would  kill 
his  father.  But  Jupiter  obtained  access  to  her  prison, 
either  by  the  transformation  described  in  the  text,  or 
by  the  more  prosaic  method  of  bribing  the  guard  ;  and 
the  result  was  the  birth  of  Perseus,  who,  grown  to  man- 
hood, killed  his  grandfa,ther  at  the  public  games  by  the 
accidental  blow  of  his  quoit. 

8  Transformed  to  the  semblance  or  shape  of  gold. 

9  Wife  of  Tyndareus,  king  of  Sparta;  Jupiter 
courted  her  under  the  form  of  a  swan,  and  she  became 
the  mother  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

10  Amorous  commerce  with  him. 

11  Approach,  attack.  12  Secretly. 

13  Juno,  jealous  of  Semele,  appeared  to  her  under  the 
form  of  her  old  nurse,  and  persuaded  her  to  ask  Jupiter 
to  visit  her  in  the  same  splendour  and  majesty  in  which 
hia  own  queen  knew  him.  Despite  Jupiter's  warning 
of  her  danger,  Semele  persisted,  and  her  wish  was 
granted ;  but  'she  was  consumed  by  the  lightnings  of 
the  god — who,  however,  saved  her  son,  Dionysus  or 
Bacchus. 

14  Wife  of  Amphitryon  king  of  Thebes,  and  mother 
of  Hercules.    See  note  28,  page  261.         is  Yielding. 

16  Sister-of  Latona  and  mother  of  Hecate  ;  to  escape 
from  the  love  of  Jupiter  she  changed  herself  into  a 
quail,  and  threw  herself  down  from  heaven  to  earth. 

17  Ganymede,  brother  ofi  Assaracus  the  founder  of  the 
Trojan  realm.  He  was  the  most  beautiful  of  mortal 
men,  and  Zeus  carried  him  off  to  be  his  cup-bearer 

18  Antiope  and  .JEgina  were  daughters  of  the  river- 
god  Aaopus,  in  Bceotia ;  the  first  became  by  Zeus  the 
mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus,  the  second  of  a;acus. 
iEgina  was  carried  off  to  the  island  that  now  bears  her 
name ;  and,  as  it  was  unpeopled,  Zeus  changed  the 
abounding  ants  into  men  (Myrmidones),  over  whom 
.fflacus  might  rule, 

19  Daughter  of  Uranus  (Heaven)  and  mother  of  the 
Muses.    See  note  4,  page  357. 

20  Deois,  or  Persephone  (Proserpine),  the  daughter  of 
Demeter  (Aija),  is  meant;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover appropriateness  in  the  epithet  "Thraciau." 
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WMle  thus  on  earth  great  Jove  these  pageants 

play'd, 
The  wingSd  boy  did  ihrust  into  his  throne, 
And,  scoffing,  thus  unto  his  mother  said  ; 
"Lo !  now  the  heav'ns  ohey  to  me  alone. 
And  take  me  for  their  Jove,  while  Jove  to  earth 

is  gone." 

And  thou,  fair  Phoshus,  in  thy  colours  bright 
Wast  there  euwoven,  and  the  sad  distress 
In  •which  that  boy  thee  plunged,  for  despite 
That  thou  betray'dst  his  mother's  wantonness. 
When  she  with  Mars  was  meint  ^  in  joyfulness : 
Eorthy  ^  he  thrill'd  thee  with  a  leaden  dart  ^ 
To  love  fair  Daphne,  *  which  thee  loved  less  ; 
Less  she  thee  lov'd  th»n  was  thy  just  desart, 
Tet  was  thy  love  her  death,  and  her  death  was 
thy  smart. 

So  lovedst  thou  the  lusty  Hyaoinct ; 
So  lovedst  thou  the  fair  Coronis  dear :  ° 
Tet  both  are  of  thy  hapless  hand  extinct ; 
Yet  both  in  flow'rs  do  live,  and  love  thee  bear. 
The  one  a  paunoe,'  the  other  a  sweet-briar  : 
For  grief  whersof  ye  might  have  lively  seen 
The  god  himself  rending  his  golden  hair. 
And  breaking  quite  his  garland  ever  green. 
With  other  signs  of  sorrow  and  impatient  teen.' 

Both  for  those  two,  and  for  his  own  dear  son, 
The  son  of  Clymene,^  he  did  repent ; 
Who,  b<jld  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the  Sun, 
Himself  in  thousand  pieces  fondly*  rent, 
^nd  aU  the  world  with  flashing  fier  brent ;  'K 
So  like,  that  all  the  walls  did  seem  to  flame. 
Yet  cruel  Cupid,  not  herewith  content, 
Forc'd  him  eftsoons  to  f oUow  other  game, 
And  love  a  shepherd's  daughter  for  his  dearest 

dame. 
He  loved  Issa  ^  for  his  dearest  dame, 
And  for  her  sake  her  cattle  fed  a  while. 
And  for  her  sake  a  cowherd  vUe  became  : 
The  servant  of  Admetus,  cowherd  vUe, 
WMle  that  from  heav'n  he  suffered  exile. 
Long  were  to  tell  each  other  lovely  fit ;  ^ 
Now,  like  a  lion  hunting  after  spoil ; 
Now,  like  a  hag^  now,  like  a  falcon  flit :  ^' 
All  which  in  that  fair  arras  was  most  lively  writ. 
Next  unto  him  was  Neptune  pictured, 
In  his  divine  resemblance  wondrous  like : 
His  face  was  rugged,  and  his  hoary  head 

I  Mingled.  In  The  Knight's  Tale,  Chaucer  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Arcita  a  reference  to  the  incident.  See 
note  18,  page  40.  ?  Therefore. 

3  The  golden  darts  of  Cupid  caused  successful,  the 
leaden  unsuccessful  love. 
*  See  note  12,  page  37.  ,  v  i      .. 

5  Hyacinthus,  a  beautiful  Spartan  youth,  -was  beloved 
by  Apollo  and  by  Zephyrus ;  but  the  latter  was  not 
favoured,  and  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  when  Apollo  and 
Hyacinthus  were  playing  at  quoits,  he  blew  the  god  s 
(luoit  with  "fatal  force  against  the  youth's  head.  From 
his  blood  sprang  the  flower  called  by  his  name.  Ooronis 
was  the  mother  of  iBsoulapius  by  Apollo,  who  killed  her 
to  revenge  the  transference  of  her  love  to  the  Arcadian 
Ischvs  Sheisthe  "-VVifeof  Phoebus," of whom.follow- 
ing  oVid  (Metam.,  ii.  631-632),  Chancer  told  the  story 
in  The  Manciple's  Tale. 

6  Pansy.  7  Anguish.  8  Phaethcn. 
9  Foolishly.                         ^^       ,     1"  »'"'°=*\„„ 

II  A  Lesbian  maiden,  daughter  of  Macareus,  whom 
Apollo  wooed  in  the  form  of  a  shepherd.    Spenser  has 


Dropped  with  brackish  dew;  his  threefork'd 

pike 
He  sternly  shook,  and  therewith  fierce  did  strike 
The  raging  billows,  that  on  ev'ry  side 
They  trembling  stood,  and  made  a  long  broad 

dyke, 
That  his  swift  chariot  might  have  passage  wide, 
Which  four  great  hippodames"  did  draw,  in 

team-wise  tied. 

His  sea-horses  did  seem  to  snort  amain, 
And  from  their  nostrils  blow  the  briny  stream, 
That  made  the  sparkling  waves  to  smoke  again 
And  flame  with  goldj  but  the  white  foamy 

cream 
Did  shine  with  silver,  and  shoot  forth  his  beam  : 
The  god  himself  did  pensive  seem  and  sad. 
And  hung  adown  his  head  as  he  did  dream ; 
For  privy  love  his  breast  empieroSd  had, 
Nor  aught  but  dear  Bisaltisi^  ay  could  make 

him  glad. 

He  loved  eke  Iphimedia  dear, 
And  .Solus'  fair  daughter,  Arne  hight. 
For  whom  he  tum'd  himself  into  a  steer. 
And  fed  on  fodder  to  beguile  her  sight. 
Also,  to  win  DeuoaKon's  daughter  bright,^^ 
He  tum'd  himself  into  a  dolphin  fair  ; 
And  like  a  wingSd  horse  he  took  his  flight 
To  snaky-lock  i'  Medusa  to  repair. 
On  whom  he  got  fair  Pegasus  that  flitteth  in 
the  air. 

Next  Saturn  was  (but  who  would  ever  ween 

That  sullen  Saturn  ever  ween'd  to  love  ? 

Yet  love  is  sullen,  and  Satlirnlike  seen. 

As  he  did  for  Erigonfi  ^8  it  prove). 

That  to  a  centaur  did  himself  transmove.'^ 

So  prov'd  it  eke  -that  gracious  god  of  wine. 

When,  for  to  compass  Philyra's  hard  love, 

He  tum'd  himself  into  a  fmitful  vine. 

And  into  her  fair  bosom  made  his  grapes  decline. 

Long  were  to  tell  the  amorous  assays, 

And  gentle  pangs,  with  which  he  mafced  meek 

The  mighty  Mars  to  learn  his  wanton  plays ; 

How  oft  for  Venus,  and  how  often  eko 

For  many  other  nymphs,  he  sore  did  shriek ; 

With   womanish  tears,    and  with  unwarlike 

smarts, 
Privily  moistening  his  horrid  cheek  : 

chosen  to  couple  with  Apollo's  love  for  Issa  his  servi- 
tude to  Admetus,  king  of  Pher»,  which  was  due  to  a 
quite  different  cause— to  the  judgment  that  he  should 
serve  for  a  year,  as  a  mortal,  a  mortal  man,  in  ezpia^ 
tionof  his  mui-der  of  the  Cyclopes. 
12  Tale  of  love.  is  Fleet.  i*  Sea-horses- 

is  Theophane,  daughter  of  Blsaltes ;  Neptune  trans- 
>formed  her  to  a  ewe. 

16  Protogeneia  was  the  daughter  of  Deucalion,  but 
the  mythology  allots  her  to  Zeus.  In  the  passage 
quoted  fl-om  Ovid  Melantho,  the  daughter  of  Poseidon, 
is  named  as  the  lady  whom  her  own  father  wooed  in 
the  guise  of  a  dolphin.  ,  ..  .    „    c. 

17  An  exact  translation  of  "cnnita  colubris."  bee 
note  3,  page  438.  . 

18  There  is  a  singular  error  in  this  stanza  ;  Jirigone 
and  Philyra  are  transposed  ;  it  was  the  first  whom  the 
"gracious  god  of  wine"  won  "falsSi  uv&;"  it  was 
Philyra  whom  Saturn  vLiited,  in  the  form  of  a  horse, 
and  upon  whom  he  begot  the  Centaur  Chiron. 

19  Transform, 
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There  was  lie  painted  full  of  burning  darts, 
And  many  wide  wounds  lanced  through  his 
inner  parts. 

Kor  did  he  spare  (so  cruel  was  the  elf) 

His  own  dear  mother  (ah !  why  should  he  so !) 

Nor  did  he  spare  sometimes  to  prick  himself, 

That  he  might  taste  the  sweet  consuming  woe 

Which  he  had  wrought  to  many  others  mo'. 

But  to  declare  the  mournful  tragedies, 

And  spoils  wherewith  he  all  the  ground  did 

strow, — 
More  eath  ^  to  number  with  how  many  eyes 
High    heav'n    beholds    sad     lovers'    nightly 

thieveries.^ 

Kings,  queens,  lords,  ladies,  knights,  and  dam- 
sels gent,' 
Were  heap'd  together  with  the  vulgar  sort. 
And  mingled  with  the  rascal  rabblement. 
Without  respect  of  person  or  of  port,* 
To  show  Dan  Cupid's  pow'r  and  great  effSrt : 
And  round  about  a  border  was  entrail'd^ 
Of  broken  bows  and  arrows  shiver'd  short ; 
And  a  long  bloody  river  through  them  rail'd' 
So  lively,  and  so  like,  that  living  sense  it  fail'd.' 

And  at  the  upper  end  of  that  fair  room 
There  was  an  altar  built  of  precious  stone. 
Of  passing  value  and  of  great  renowm,' 
On  which  there  stood  an  image  all  alone 
Of  massy  gold,  which  with  his  own  light  shone  ; 
And  wings  it  had  with  sundry  colours  dight,^ 
More  sundry  colours  than  the  proud  pavone  i' 
'  Bears  in  his  boasted  fan,  or  Iris  bright, 
When  her  discolour'd"  bow  she  spreads  through 
heaven  bright. 

Blindfold  he  was ;  and  in  his  cruel  fist 
A  mortal  bow  and  arrows  keen  did  hold. 
With  which  he  shot  at  random  when  him  list ; 
Some  headed  with  sad  lead,  some  with  pure  gold ; 
(Ah !  man,  beware  how  thou  those  darts  behold !) 
A  wounded  dragon  under  him  did  lie. 
Whose  hideous  tail  his  left  foot  did  enfold, 
And  with  a  shaft  was  shot  through  either  eye, 
That  no  man  forth  might  draw,  nor  no  man 
remedy. 

And  underneath  his  feet  was  written  thus. 
Unto  the  victor  of  the  godi  this  te : 
And  all  the  people  in  that  ample  house 
Did  to  that  image  bow  their  humble  knee, 
And  oft  committed  foul  idolatry. 
That  wondrous  sight  fair  Britomart  amaz'd. 
Nor  seeing  could  her  wonder  satisfy. 
But  ever  more  and  more  upon  it  gaz'd. 
The  while  the  passing  brightness  her  frail  senses 
daz'd. 

Then,  as  she  backward  cast  her  busy  eye 
To  search  each  secret  of  that  goodly  stead,^^ 
Over  the  door  thus  written  she  did  spy,   ' 
£e  bold  :  she  oft  and  oft  it  over  read, 
Yet  could  not  find  what  sense  it  figured  : 

1  Easy.     2  That  is,  it  were  easier  to  count  the  stars. 
3  Noble.  *  Oarriage,  dignity. 

5  Interiroven.  6  Flowed.  7  Deceived. 

8  Written  for  "  renown,"  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  ; 
Preuch,  "  renommge ' 


But  whatso  were  therein  or  writ  or  meant. 

She  was  no  whit  thereby  discouraged 

From  prosecuting  of  her  first  intent, 

But  forward  with  bold  steps  into  the  next  room 

went. 
Much  fairer  than  the  former  was  that  room, 
And  richlier,  by  many  parts,  array'd ; 
For  not  with  arras  made  in  painful  loom. 
But  with  pure  gold  it  all  was  overlaid. 
Wrought  with  wild  antics,  ^^  which  their  follies 

play'd 
In  the  rich  metal,  as  they  living  were  : 
A  thousand  monstrous  forms  therein  were  made. 
Such  as  false  Love  doth  oft  upon  him  wear ; 
For  Love  in  thousand  monstrous  forms  doth  oft 

appear. 

And,  all  about,  the  glist'ring  walls  were  hung 
With  warlike  spoils,  and  with  victorious  preys 
Of  mighty  conquerors  and  captains  strong. 
Which  were  whil6m  captlved  in  their  days 
To  cruel  Love,  and  wrought  their  own  decays :  '* 
Their  swords  and  spears  were  broke,  and  hau- 
berks rent. 
And  their  proud  garlands  of  triumphant  bays 
Trodden  in  dust  with  fury  insolent. 
To  showthe  victor's  might  and  merciless  int^nt.^' 

The  warlike  Maid  marvelled  much  at  the  rich 
array  of  the  place,'  but  more  that  no  trace  Of 
habitation  or  life  appeared.  Everywhere  her 
eye  encountered  the  inscription,  "Be  bold;" 
but  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  was  an  iron 
door,  and  on  it  written,  "  Be  not  too  bold." 
Those  enigmatical  colmsels  and  cautions  filled 
her  with  great  perplexity.  She  waited  until 
eventide  without  seeing  any  one  ;  then,  neither 
doifing  her  armour  nor  resigning  herself  to 
sleep,  "  she  drew  herself  aside  in  sickemess.''^^ 


CANTO  XII, 

The  Masque  of  Cupid,  and  the  encliant- 

ed  chamber  are  displayed  ; 
Whence  Britomart  redeems  fair  A- 

moret,  throuph,  charms  decayed. 

Thek,  when  as  cheerless  Night  y-cover'd  had 

Fair  heaven  with  a  universal  cloud, 

That  ev'ry  wight,  dismay'd  with  darkness  sad. 

In  silence  and  in  sleep  themselves  did  shroud, 

She  heard  a  shrilling  trumpet  sound  aloud 

Sign  of  nigh  battle,  or  got  victor^ : 

Naught  therewith  daunted  was  her  courage 

proud, 
But  rather  stirr'd  to  cruel  bnmitf, 
Expecting  ever  when  some  foe  she  might  descry. 
With  that,  a  hideous  storm  of  wind  arose. 
With  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning  atwixt, 

9  Set  out,  adorned. 

10  Peacock.  U  Variegated,  pai-ti-ooloured. 
H  Place.                    13  Fantastic  devices. 

14  Kuin.  15  Mind. 

15  Into  a  position  of  safety. 
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And  an  earthquake,  as  if  it  straight  would  loose 
The  world's  foundations  from  Ms  centre  fixt : 
A  direful  stench  of  smoke  and  sulphur  mixt 
Ensued,  whose  noyance  ^  fiU'd  the  fearful  stead 
From  the  fourth  hour  of  night  until  the  sixt ; 
Yet  the  bold  Britoness  was  naught  y-dread,^ 
Though  much  enmov'd,  but  steadfast  still  per- 
severed. 

All  suddenly  a  stormy  whirlwind  blew 
Throughout  the  house,  that  clapped  ev'ry  door  ; 
With  which  that  iron  wicket  open  flew, 
As  it  with  mighty  levers  had  been  tore ; 
And  forth  issded,  as  on  the  ready  floor 
Of  some  the&tre,  a  grave  personage 
That  in  hia  hand  a  branch  of  laurel  bore, 
With  comely  'haviour  and  count'nance  sage, 
Y-clad  in  costly  garments  fit  for  tragic  stage. 

Proceeding  to  the  midst,  he  still  did  stand. 
As  if  in  mind  he  somewhat  had  to  say ; 
And  to  the  vulgar  '  beckoning  with  his  hand, 
In  sign  of  sQenoe,  as  to  hear  a  play, 
By  lively  acti&ns  he  gan  bewray  * 
Some  argument  of  matter  passioned ; 
Which  done,  he  back  retired  soft  away, 
And,  passing  by,  his  name  discovered. 
Ease,  on  his  robe  in  golden  letters  ciphered. 

The  noble  Maid,  still  standing,  all  this  view'd. 
And  marvell'd  at  his  strange  intendiment : ' 
With  that  a  joyous  fellowship'  isstied 
Of  minstrels  making  goodly  merriment. 
With  wanton  bards,  and  rhymers  impudent ; 
All  which  together  sang  full  cheerfully 
A  lay  of  love's  delight  with  sweet  concent :' 
After  whom  march'd  a  jolly  company, 
In  manner  of  a  masque,  enranged  orderly. 

The  while  a  most  delicious  harmony 

In  full  strange  notes  was  sweetly  heard  to  sound. 

That  the  rare  sweetness  of  the  melody 

The  feeble  senses  wholly  did  confound. 

And  the  frail  soul  in  deep  delight  xdgh  drown'd : 

And,  when  it  ceas'd,  shrill  trumpets  loud  did 

bray, 
Th&t  their  report  did  far  away  rebound ; ' 
And,  when  they  ceas'd,  it  gan  again  to  play. 
The  wliile  the  masquers  marched  forth  in  trim 

array. 

The  first  was  Fancy,  like  a  lovely  boy 
Of  rare  aspect  and  beauty  without  peer, 
Matchable  either  to  that  imp  "  of  Troy, 
Whom  Jove  did  love  and  chose  his  cup  to  bear ; 
Or  that  same  dainty  lad,  which  was  so  dear 
To  great  Alcides,  that,  when  as  he  died. 
He  wailed  womanlike  with  many  a  tear. 
And  ov'ry  wood  and  ev'ry  valley  wide 
He  fiU'd  with  Hylas'  name ;  the  nymphs  eko 
Hylas  cried. 

His  garment  neither  was  of  silk  nor  say,^" 
But  painted  plumes  in  goodly  order  dight, 

1  Annoyance. 

s  Terrified.  3  The  crowd,  the  audience. 

4  Reveal,  unfold.  &  Meaning,  design. 

6  Gompanv.  ^  Harmony. 

8  Ke-coho.  9  Youth.        "  Thin  silk  stuff. 

11  Fantastically  fashioned  ($r  trimmed. 

12  Many-colom-ed. 


Like  as  the  sunburnt  Indians  do  array 
Their  tawny  bodies  in  their  proudest  plight ; 
As  those  same  plumes,  so  seem'd  he  vain  and 

light. 
That  by  his  gait  might  easily  appear ; 
For  stiU  he  far'd  as  dancing  in  delight. 
And  in  his  hand  a  windy  fan  did  bear, 
That  in  the  idle  air  he  mov'd  still  here  and  there. 
And  him  beside  march'd  amorous  Desire, 
Who  seem'd  of  riper  years  than  th'  other  swain, 
Yet  was  that  other  swain  this  elder's  sire. 
And  gave  him  being,  common  to  them  twain : 
His  garment  was  disguised  very  vain,'^ 
And  his  embroider'd  bonnet  sat  awry : 
'Twixt  both  his  hands  few  sparks  he  close  did 

strain. 
Which  still  he  blew  and  kindled  busily. 
That  soon  they  life  conceiv'd,   and  forth  in 

flames  did  fly. 
Kext  after  him  went  Doubt,  who  was  y-clad 
In  a  discolour'd  ^^  coat  of  strange  disguise. 
That  at  his  back  a  broad  cappuccio  ^'  had. 
And  sleeves  dependent  Albanese-wise ;  '* 
He  look'd  askew  with  his  mistrustful  eyes. 
And  nicely  trod,  as  thorns  lay  in  his  way, 
Or  that  the  floor  to  shrink  he  did  advise  ;  ^ 
And'  on  a  broken  reed  he  stiU  did  stay 
His  feeble   steps,  which    shrank  when   hard 

thereon  he  lay. 
With  him  went  Danger,  cloth'd  in  ragged  weed 
Made  >of  bear's  skin,  that  him  more  dreadful 

made; 
Yet  his  own  face  was  dreadful,  nor  did  need 
Strange  horror^'  to  deform  his  grisly  shade  : '^ 
A  net  in  th'  one  hand,  and  a  rusty  blade 
In  th'  other  was ;  this  Mischief,  that  Mishap ; 
With  th'  one  his  foes  he  threaten'd  to  invade. 
With  th'  other  he  his  friends  meant  to  enwrap : 
For  whom  he  could  not  kill  he  practis'd  to  en- 
trap. 
Next  him  was  Fear,  all  arm'd  from  top  to  toe. 
Yet  thought  himself  not  safe  enough  thereby, 
But  f ear'd  each  shadow  moving  to  or  fro ; 
And,  his  own  arms  when  glitt'ring  he  did  spy. 
Or  clashing  heard,  he  fast  away  did  fly. 
As  ashes  pale  of  hue,  and  winged-heel'd  ; 
And  evermore  on  Danger  fix'd  his  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  he  always  bent  a  brazen  shield. 
Which  his  right  hand  unarmed  fearfully  did 

wield. 
With  him  went  Hope  in  rank,  a  handsome  maid, 
Of  cheerful  look  and  lovely  to  behold ; 
In  silken  samite  ^'  she  was  light  array'd, 
And  her  fair  locks  wore  woven  up  in  gold : 
She  always  smU'd,  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
A  holy-water-sprinkle,  dipt  in  dew. 
With  which  she  sprinlded  favours  manifold 
On  whoni  she  list,  and  did  great  liking  shew ; 
Great  liking  unto  many,  but  true  love  to  few. 

13  Capuchin,  or  hood;  called  after  the  Capuchin  monks, 
from  whoso  dress  it  was  imitated. 
1*  Loose  hanging  sleeves  in  the  Allianian  fashion. 
15  Perceive. 
18  Any  horror  but  its  own,  any  foreign  horror. 

17  Appearance. 

18  A  light  fine  silk  fabric. 
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And  after  them  Dissemblance  and  Suspect  ^ 
March'd  in  one  rank,  yet  an  unequal  pair  j 
Por  she  was  gentle  and  of  mild  aspect,, 
Courieoua  to  all  and  seeming  debonair,'' 
Goodly  adorned  and  exceeding  fair  j 
Yet  -was  that  all  but  painted  and  purloin'd. 
And  her  bright  brows  were  deok'd  with  borrow'd 

hair;  • 
Her  deeds  were  forged,   and  her  words  f^se 

coin'd. 
And  always  iu  her  hand  two  clews  of  silk  she 

twin'd: 

But  he  was  foul,  iU  favoured,  and  grim, 
Under  his  eyebrows  looking  still  askance ; 
And  ever,  as  Dissemblance  laugh'd  on  him. 
He  lour'd  on  her  with  dangerous '  eye-glance, 
Showing  his  nature  in  his  countenance  ; 
His  rolling  eyes  did  never  rest  in  place. 
But  walk'd  each  where  for  fear  of  hid  mischance ; 
Holding  a  lattice  still  before  his  face, 
Through  which  he  still  did  peep  as  forward  he 
did  pace. 

Next  him  went  Grief  and  Fury  match'd  y-fere  ;*' 
Grief  all  in  sable  sorrowfully  clad, 
Down  hanging  his  dull  head  with  heavy  cheer, 
Yet  inly  being  more  than  seeming  siLd : 
A  pair  of  pincers  in  his  hand  he  had, 
Vith  which  he  pinched  people  to  the  heart. 
That  from  thenceforth  a  wretched  life  they  lad," 
In  wilful  languor  and  consuming  smart, 
Dying  each  day  with  inward  wounds  of  dolour's 
dart. 

But  Fury  was  full  ill  apparelled 
In  rags,  that  naked  nigh  she  did  appear, 
With  ghastly  looks  and  dreadful  drearihead  ;  ° 
And  from  her  back  her  garments  she  did  tear. 
And  from  her  head  oft  rent  her  snarled  '  hair : 
In  her  right  hand  a  firebrand  she  did  toss 
About  her  head,  still  roaming  here  and  there  ; 
As  a  dismayed  deer  in  chase  embost,^ 
Forgetful  of  his  safety,  hath  his  right  way  lost. 

After  them  went  Displeasure  and  Fleas^nce, 
He  looking  lumpish  and  full  suUen  sad, 
And  hanging  down  his  heavy  countenance ; 
'She  cheerful,  fresh,  and  full  of  joyance  glad, 
As  if  no  sorrow  she  nor  felt  nor  drad ; ' 
That  evil  matched  pair  they  seem'd  to  be  : 
An  angry  wasp  th'  one  in  a  vial  had, 
Th'  other  in  hers  an  honey  lady-bee. 
Thus  marched  these  six  couples  forth  in  fair 
degree. 

After  aU  these  there  march'd  a  most  f  airDame,^'' 
Led  of  two  greasy  I''  villains,  th'  one  Despite, 
The  other  cleped^^  Cruelty  by  name  : 
She,  doleful  lady,  like  a  dreary  sprite 
CaU'd  by  strong  charms  out  of  eternal  night, 
Had  Death's  own  image  figur'd  in  her  face, 
FuU  of  sad  signs,  fearful  to  living  sight ; 


1  Suspicion. 
3  Suspicious. 
5  Led. 

7  Matted,  tangled. 
9  Dreaded. 


2  Gracious. 

*  Together. 

6  Dismal,'  terrible  air. 

8  Hard  pressed. 


Yet  in  that  horror  show'd  a  seemly  grace. 
And  with  her  feeble  feet  ^  did  move  a  comely    ■ 
pace. 

Her  breast  all  naked,  as  net  ^^  ivory 
Without  adorn  of  gold  or  silver  bright 
Wherewith  the  craftsman  wonts  it  beautify. 
Of  her  due  honour  was  despoilSd  quite ; 
And  awide  wound  therein  (O  rueful  sight !) 
EntrenchSd  deep  with  knife  accursed  keen, 
Yet  freshly  bleedingforth  her  fainting  sprite, 
(The  work  of  cruel  hand)  was  to  be  seen. 
That  dy'd  in  sanguine  red  her  skin  aU  snowy 
clean : 

At  that  wide  orifice  her  trembling  heart 
Was  drawn  forth,  "and  iu  silver  basin  laid. 
Quite  through  transfixed  with  a  deadly  dart, 
And  in  her  blood  yet  steaming  fresh  embay'd." 
And  those  two  villains  (which  her  steps  upstayd,  ;-; 
When  her  weak  feet  could  sSarcely  her  sustain,   ; 
And  fading  vital  powers  gan  to  fade). 
Her  forward  still  with  torture  did  constrain. 
And  evermore  increased  her  consuming  pain. 

Next  after  her,  the  winged  god  himself 
Game  riding  on  a  lion  ravenous, 
Taught  to  obey  the  menage  ^^  of  that  Elf 
That  man  and  beast  with  pow'r  imperious 
Subdueth  ^o  his  kingdom  tyrannous : 
His  blindfold  eyes  he  bade  a  while  unbind. 
That  his  proud  spoil  of  that  same  dolorous 
Fair  dame  he  might  behold  in  perfect  kind ;  ■'^ 
Which    seen,   he  much  rejoiced  iu   his  cruel 
mind. 

Of  which  full  proud,  himself  uprearing  high, 
He  looked  round  about  with  stern  disdain. 
And  did  survey  his,  goodly  company ; 
And,  marshalling  the  evil-order'd  train, 
With  that  the  darts  which  his  right  hand  did 

strain 
Full  dreadfully  he  shook;  that  all  did  quake. 
And  olapp'd  on  high  his  colour'd  winges  twain, 
That  all  his  many  i'  it  afraid  did  make  :        ' 
Then,  blinding  him  again,  his  way  he  forth  did 

take. 

Behind  him  was  Eeproaoh,  Eepentance,  Shame ; 
Reproach  the  first.  Shame  next,  Eepeut  behind : 
E-epfentance  feehle,  sorrowful,  and  lame ; 
Eeproach  despiteful,  careless,  and  unkind ; 
Shame  most  ill-favour'd,  bestial,  and  blind  : 
Shame  lour'd,  Eepentance  sigh'dj  Eeproach  did 

scold;  . 
Eeproach  sharp  stings,  Eepentance  whips  en' 

twin'd, 
Shame  burning  brand-irons  in  her  hand  did 

hold: 
AU  three  to  each  unlike,  yet  all  made  in  one 

mould. 

And  after  them  a  rude  confused  rout 

Of  persons  flofik'd,  whose  names  is  hard  to  read :'' 

10  Amoretta. 

U  Squalid,  gross  12  Called  " 

??  f  ™e-  1*  Bathed. 

15  Management.  16  Manner. 

I    17  Company.  is  Declare. 
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Amongst  them  was  stem  Strife ;   and  Anger 

stout ; 
TJnquiet  Care ;  and  fond  Untlirif tihead ;  ^ 
Lewd  Loss  of  Time ;  and  Sorrow  seeming  dead ; 
Inconstant  Change  ;  and  false  Disloyalty ; 
Consuming  Kiotise ;  and  guilty  Dread 
Of  heav'nly  vengeance ;  faint  Infirmity  ; 
Vile  Poverty ;  and,  lastly,  Death  with  infamy. 

There  were  full  many  more  like  maladies, 
Whose  names  and  natures  t  n'ot  readen  well  j^ 
So  many  more,  as  there  be  fantasies 
In  wavering  women's  wit,  that  none  can  tell, 
Or  pains  in  love,  or  punishments  in  hell :' 
AU  which  disguised  maroh'diu  masking  wise 
About  the  chamber  by  the  damosel ; 
And  then  returned,  having  marchSd  thrice. 
Into  the  inner  room  from  whence  they  first  did 
rise. 
So  soon  as  they  had  entered,  the  door  was 
closed,  as  it  had  been  opened,  by  a  blast  of 
wind ;  and  Britomart,  issuing  from  her  post  of 
safety,  vainly  sought  with  force  and  with  sleight 
to  open  it.    She  therefore  resolved  to  wait  till 
the  masque  appeared  on  the  morrow ;  and  when, 
on  the  second  evening,  the  brazen  door  flew 
open,  the  Maiden  entered  fearlessly,  "neither 
of  idle  shows  nor  of  false  charms  aghast."   Cast 
ing  her  eyes  around,  she  found  none  of  all  the 
masquers ;  no  living  wight  was  there,  save  that 
same  woefullady,  whose  hands  were  bound  fast, 
"and  her  small  waist  girt  round  with  iron 
bands    unto  a  brazen  pillar,  by  the  which  she 
stands."     Before  her  sat  the  vile  enchanterl 
"  figuring  strange  char&cters  of  his  art "  in  th^ 
living  blood   "dreadfully  dropping  from  her 
flying  heart,"  vrith  the  vain  hope  to  charm  her 
into  loving  him.    Seeing  Britomart,  he  over- 
threw his  wicked  books,  and  ran  fiercely  with  a 
murderous  knife  to  kill  the  lady  true ;  but  the 
Virgin  Knight  "his  cursed  hand  withheld,  and 
mastered  his  might."    But  now  Busirane  turned 
his  wicked  weapon  against  the  deliverer,  and 
"  unwares  it    struck  into   her   snowy  chest, 
that  little  drops  empurpled  her  fair  breast." 
■Wrathfully  drawing  her  mortal  blade,  Brito- 
mart smote  him  to  the  ground  half-dead ;  and 
she  would  have  slain  him  outright.  iT^moretti 
had  not  called  on  her  to  abstain,  for  hg  alonel 
could  undo  the  ehajm  that  wrought  Jier  pain 
Britomart  therefore  spared  his  Mfe,  on  conditio) 
that  he  should  restore  the  captive  dame  imme- 
diately to  her  health  and  former  state.     Thi 
enchanter  submitted ; 
And,  rising  up,  gan  straight  to  overlook 
Those  cursed  leaves,  his  charms  back  to  reverse: 
,  Full  dreadful  things  out  of  that  baleful  book 
He  read,  and  measur'd  many  a  sad  verse, 
That  horror  gan  the  Virgin's  heart  to  perse,' 
And  her  fair  looks  upstared  stifi  on  end, 

1  Poolish  TTnthrift.        2  I  cannot  well  tell. 
8  Pierce.  *  In  case.  5  Learn. 

«  As  if  it  had  never  been  inflicted. 
7  Mate ;  Scudamour. 

«  But  a  little  while  before.      9  Assuaged,  stopped. 

10  When  the  first  three  books  of  "  The  Faerie  ftueen" 

were  printed,  in  1690,  seven  staiizas  not  given  in  sub- 


Hearing  him  those  same  bloody  lines  rehearse ; 
And,  all  the  while  he  read,  she  did  extend 
Her  sword  high  over  him,  if*  aught  hedidoffend. 
Anon  she  gan  perceive  the  house  to  quake. 
And  all  the  doors  to  rattle  round  about ; 
Yet  all  that  did  not  her  dismayed  make, 
Nor  slack  her  threatf ul  hand  for  danger's  doubt, 
But  still  with  steadfast  eye  and  courage  stout 
Abode,  to  weet  ^  what  end  would  come  of  all : 
At  last  that  mighty  chain,  which  round  about 
Her  tender  waist  was  wound,  adown  gan  fall, 
And  that  great  brazen  pillar  broke  in  pieces 

small. 
The  cruel  steel,  which  thrill'd  her  dying  heart, 
Fell  softly  forth,  as  of  its  own  accord ; 
And  the  wide  wound,  which  lately  did  dispart 
Her  bleedingi  breast,  and  riven  bowels  gor'd, 
Was  closed  up,  as  it  had  not  been  sor'd ;  ^ 
And  ev'ry  part  to  safety  full  sound. 
As  she  were  never  hurt,  was  soon  restor'd : 
Then,  when  she  felt  herself  to  be  unbound 
And  perfect  whole,  prostrSte  she  fell  unto  the 

ground 
Before  Britomart,  with  eloquent  utterances  of 
praise  and  gratitude.  Raising  her  up,  the  Maid  ■ 
replied  that  to  have  delivered  her  was  sufficient 
reward,  and  bade  her  displace  the  memory  of 
her  past  pain  by  the  thought  that  "  her  gentle 
make'  had  no  less  grief  endured  for  her  gentle 
sake."  Amoretta  was  much  cheered  by  the 
mention  of  her  lover;  and  Britomart  thea 
bound  the  enchanter  with  the  same  great  chain 
that  lately  fastened  his  fair  captive  to  the  pillar. 

Eeturning  back,  those  goodly  rooms,  which  erst 
She  saw  so  rich  and  royally  array'd. 
Now  vanish'd  utterly  and  clean  subvers'd 
She  found,  and  all  their  glory  quite  decay'd ; 
That  sight  of  such  a  change  her  much  dismay'd. 
Thence  forth  descending  to  that  perilous  porch. 
Those  dreadful  flames  she  also  found  delay'd  ^ 
And  quenched  quite  like  a  consumed  torch. 
That  erst  all  ent'rers  wont  so  cruelly  to  scorch. 
.  More  easy  issue  now  than  entrance  late 
She  found ;  for  now  that  feigned-dreadful  flame. 
Which  chok'd  the  porch  of  that  enchanted  gate. 
And  passage  barr'd  to  all  that  thither  came. 
Was  vanish'd  quite,  as  it  were  not  the  same. 
And  gave  her  leave  at  pleasure  forth  to  pass. 
Th'  enchanter's  self,  which  all  that  fraud  did 

frame 
To  have  effioro'd  the  love  of  that  fair  lass, 
Seeing  his  work  now  wasted,  deep  engrieved  was. 
But,  on  arriving  at  the  gate,  they  were  aston- 
ished and  grieved  to  find  no  Scudamour ;  for 
he  had  certainly  believed  that  Britomart  had 
perished  in  the  flames,  and,  with  the  sorrowing 
Glauo6,  he  had  ridden  away  in  search  of  further 
aia.i» 

sequent  editions  stood  at  the  end  of  the  third  book, 
narrating  the  happy  reunion  of  Scudamour  and  Amoret, 
and  closing  up  their  story  in  this  wise : 

"  Thus  do  those  lovers,  with  sweet  countervail, 
Each  other  of  love's  bitter  fruit  despoil. 
But  now  my  team  begins  to  faint  and  fail, 
All  woxen  weary  of  their  journal  toil ; 
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The  rugged  forehead,^  that  with  grave  foresight 
Wields  kingdoms'  causes  and  affairs  of  state, 
My  looser  rhymes,  I  wot,  doth  sharply  wite,^ 
For  praising  love  as  I  have  done  of  late, 
And  magnifying  lovers'  dear  debate  ; 
By  which  frail  youth  is  oft  to  folly  led. 
Through  false  allurement  of  that  pleasing  bait, 
That  better  were  in  virtues  discipled,^ 
Than  with  vain  poems'  weeds  to  have  their 

fancies  fed. 
Such  ones  ill  judge  of  love,  that  cannot  love. 
Nor  in  their  frozen  hearts  feel  kindly  flame  : 
Forthy  *  they  ought  not  thing  unknown  reprove, 
Nor  natural  affection  faultless  blame 
For  fault  of  few  that  have  abus'd  the  same : 
For  it  of  honour  and  all  virtue  is 
The  root,  and  brings  forth  glorious  flow'rs  of 

fame, 
That  crown  true  lovers  with  immortal  bliss. 
The  meed  of  them  that  love,and  do  not  live  amiss. 

Which  whoso  list  °  look  back  to  former  ages. 
And  call  to  count  °  the  things  that  then  were 

done, 
Shall  find  that  all  the  works  of  those  wise  sages. 
And  brave  exploits  which  great  heroes  won, 
In  love  were  either  ended  or  begun ; 
Witness  the  Father  of  Philosophy,' 
Which  to  his  Critias,  shaded  oft  from  sun. 
Of  love  full  many  lesions  did  apply, 
The  which  these  Stoic  censors  cannot  well  deny. 

To  such  therefore  I  do  not  sing  at  all ; 

But  to  that  sacred  Saint,  my  sov'reign  Queen, 

In  whose  chaste  breast  all  bounty  ^  natural 

And  treasures  of  true  love  enlooked  be'n,' 

'Bove  all  her  sex  that  ever  yet  was  seen ; 

To  her  I  sing  of  love,  that  loveth  best. 

And  best  is  lov'd  of  all  alive,  I  ween  ; 

To  her  this  song  most  fitly  is  addrest. 

The  Queen  of  Love,  and  I^rince  of  Peace  from 

heaven  blest.  , 

I* 
Which  that  she  may  the  better  deign  to  hear. 
Do  thou,  dread  Infant,^"  Venus'  darling  dove, 
From  her  high  spirit  chase  imperious  fear,^ 

Therefore  I  will  their  sweaty  yokes  assoil 
At  this  same  furrow's  end,  till  a  new  day ; 
And  ye,  fair  swains,  after  your  long  turmoil, 
Now  cease  your  work,  and  at  your  pleasure  play ; 
Now  cease  your  work  ;  to-morrow  is  a  holiday." 
When,  in  1596,  Spenser  reprinted  the  first  three  books 
with  the  first  issue  of  the  second  three,  he  opened  up 
again  the  story  of  Scudamour  and  Amoret,  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  original  seven  closing  stanzas  the  three 
in  the  text,  and  thus  carrying  forward  into  the  new 
portion  of  his  work  the  interest  enlisted  by  the  ojd. 

1  Spenser  is  understood  to  refer  to  Burleigh,  whose 
"censure  grave"  he  had  sought  to  conciliate  in  an 
introductory  sonnet  (page  307),  but  who  had  not  been 
softened  by  the  poet's  flattering  deprecation,  and  had 


And  use  of  awful  majesty  remove  : 
Instead  thereof  with  drops  of  melting  love, 
Dew'd  with  ambrosial  kisses,  by  thee  gotten 
From  thy  sweet-smiling  mother  from  above. 
Sprinkle  her  heart,  and  haughty  courage  soften. 
That  she  may  hark  to  love,  and  read  this  lesson 
often. 


CANTO  I. 

¥air  Britomart  saves  Amoret : 

Duessa  discord  breeds 
'Twixt  Scudamour  and  Blandamour: 

Their  fight  and  warlike  deeds. 

No  more  piteous  story  "of  lovers'  sad  calamities 
of  old"  was  ever  told — so  says  the  poet — "than 
that  of  Amoret's  heart-binding  chain,  and  this 
of  Florimell's  unworthy  pain ;  "  which  he  full 
often  pities  with  tears,  and  wishes  it  had  never 
been  written.  Amoret  had  "  never  joyed  day  " 
since  Scudamour  won  her  from  twenty  knights 
in  battle,  and  with  her  the  Shield  of  Love. 
On  their  -wedding-day,  the  enchanter  Busirane 
brought  in  that  masque  of  Love  which  Britomart 
had  seen  ;  and,  while  the  guests  were  heedless 
with  wine,  he  had  carried  the  bride  away,  as  if 
in  sport,  to  the  place  of  torment  whence  the 
Virgin  Knight  had  released  her,  after  seven 
months'  captivity.  Now,  riding  beside  her  de- 
liverer, Amoret  "right  fearful  was  and  faint 
lest  she  with  blame  her  honour  should  attaint ; "  , 
for  the  ' '  virgin  wife  "  did  not  know  the  real  sex  : 
of  her  companion ;  and  her  words  trembled,  her 
looks  were  coy  and  strange,  "  and  ev'ry  limb 
that  touched  her  did  quake."  One  evening  the 
pair  came  to  a  castle  at  which  a  gay  company 
was  "assembled  deeds  of  arms  to  see,"  and 
where  it  was  the  custom  that  whosoever  had  no 
love  or  leman  present  "  should  either,  win  him 
one,  or  lie  without  the  door."  A  jolly  knight 
claimed  Amoret  for  his  love ;  but  he  was  over- 
thrown by  Britomart — who,  since  he  seemed 
valiant,  cast  in  her  mind  how  she  might  recon- 
cile the  admittance  of  the  knight  with  the 
custom  of  the  castle.  She  claimed  Amoret  as 
hers  of  right ;  then,  as  a  lady,  she  claimed  the 
knight  for  herself. 

With  that,  her  glist'ring  helmet  she  unlaced ; 
Which  doff'd,  her  golden  locks,  that  were  up- 
bound 
StUI  in  a  knot,  unto  her  heels  down  traced,'^ 

treated  the  first  three  books  of  "  The  Faerie  Queen  " 
with  much  severity  of  judgment.  "  The  rugged  fore- 
head," la  not  to  be  taken  as  a  personal  description  ;  In 
the  sonnet  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Spenser  had 
spoken  of  "  the  rugged  brow  of  careful  Policy." 

2  Censure.  3  Disciplined.  4  Therefore. 

5  Pleases  (to).  6  To  account,  to  memory. 

'  Socrates.  Here  again  the  poet  confounds  Critias 
and  Crito— both  were  disciples  of  Socrates,  but  the  last 
was  faithful  to  the  teachings  and  the  teacher  to  the 
end,  while  the  first  rendered  himself  odious  by  rapacity 
and  cruelty  in  office.    See  note  13,  page  386. 

8  Goodness,  virtue.  s  Are.  10  Cupid. 

11  The  imperious  mood  Inspiring  fear. 

n  Went,  flowed. 
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And  like  a  silken  veil  in  compass  round 
About  her  back  and  all  her  body  wound : 
Like  as  the  shining  sky  in  summer's  night, 
What  time  the  days  with  scorching  heat  abound, 
Is  crested  all  with  lines  of  fiery  light, 
That  it  prodigious  seems  in  common  people's 
sight.  J  H 

Such  when  those  knightl  and  ladies  all  about 

Beheld  her,  all  were  with  amazement  smit, 

And  ev'ry  one  gan  grow  in  secret  doubt 

Of  this  and  that,  according  to  each  wit : 

Some  thought  that  some  enchantment  f  eignBd  it ; 

Some,  that  Bellona  in  that  warlike  wise 

To  them  appear'd,  with  shield  and  armour  fit  ; 

Some,  that  it  was  a  masque  of  strange  disguise : 

So  diversely  each  one  did  sundry  doubts  devise. 

The  young  knight,  now  "  doubly  overcome," 
adored  her ;  and  Amoret,  freed  from  fear,  laid 
aside  aU  her  constraint.     The  pair  spent  all  the 
night  discoursing  of   their  loves,   and  in  the 
morning  set  out  anew  on  their  wanderings.    At 
last  they  spied  two  armed  knights  riding  to- 
wards them,  each  with  a  false  but  seeimng-fair 
^IjilyiAT.  ^fB  "'^"'  "•'s  of  TESTEffies-ffie  false" 
Duessa  in  another  of  her  many  shapes;  the 
other,  no  better  than  she,   but  more  pUiinly 
showing  what  she  was.     jCj 
Her  name  was  Ate,  mother  of  debate  ^ 
And  all  dissension  which  doth  daily  grow 
Amongst  fraU  men,  that  many  a  public  state. 
And  many  a  private,  oft  doth  overthrow. 
Her  false  Duessa,  who  full  well  did  know 
To  be  most  fit  to  trouble  noble  knights 
Which  hunt  for  honour,  raised  from  below, 
Out  of  the  dwellings  of  the  damned  sprites. 
Where  she  in.  darkness  wastes  her  cursed  days 
and  nights.  f^Q 

Hard  by  the  gates  of  hell  her  dwelling  is ; 
There,  where  as  all  the  plagues  and   harms 

abound 
Which  punish  wicked  men  that  wMk  amiss : 
It  is  a  darksome  delve  ^  far  under  ground. 
With  thorns  and  barren  brakes'  environ'd  round, 
That  none  the  same  may  easily  out  win;' 
Yet  many  ways  to  enter  may  be  found. 
But  none  to  issue  forth  when  one  is  in : 
For  discord  harder  is  to  end  than  to  begin. 

And  all  within  the  riven  walls  were  hung 
With  ragged  monuments  of  times  forepast,^ 
AU  which  the  sad  effects  of  discord  sung : 
There  were  rent  robes  and  broken  sceptres 

plac'd; 
Altars  defil'd,  and  holy  things  def ac'd ; 

'  1  Strife  Ate  was  the  divinity,  among  ttie  ancient 
O-reeka,  who  led  men  and  gods  into  laah  and  heedless 
acts.  In  the  second  book  of  "  The  Faerie  Queen,"  the 
same  part  is  played  by  a  masculine  personage,  named 
"  Atin."    See  note  4,  page  377." 

2  Cave,  hollow.  3  Brackens. 

*  nddout.       5  Gone  past.        6  Kepresentation. 

7  The  goddess  of  Discord,  ISris,  enraged  that  she  was 
not  invited  to  the  marriage  of  Feleus  and  Thetis,  threw 
among  the  gods  a  golden  apple,  inscribed  "to  the 
fairest."  When  Hei-a,  Athena,  and  Aphrodite,  each 
claiming  the  apple,  appeared  to  submit  their  charms 
to  the  judgment  of  Paris,  the  goddess  of  Lore  won  the 
apple  by  promising  the  judge  for  bis  wife  the  fairest 


Disshiver'd  spears,  and  shields  y-tom  in  twain ; 
Grreat  cities  ransack'd,  and  strong  castles  ras'd  ; 
Kations  captived,  and  huge  armies  slain : 
Of  all  which  ruins  tharasome  relics  did  remain. 

There  was  the  sign'  of  Antique  Babylon ; 
Of  fatal  Thebes ;  of  Home  that  reignSd  long ; 
Of  sacred  Salem;  and  sad  Ilion, 
For  memory  of  which  on  high  there  hung 
The  Golden  Apple,  cause  of  all  their  wrong, 
For  which  the  three  fair  goddesses  did  strive : ' 
There  also  was  the  name  of  N^imrod  strong ; 
Of  Alexander,  and  his  princes  five  ^ 
Which  shar'd  to  them  the  spoils  that  he  had  got 
alive :  113 

And  there  the  relics  of  the  drunken  fray, 
The  which  amongst  the  Lapithee  befell ; 
And  of  the  bloody  feast,  which  sent  away 
So  many  Centaurs'  drunken  souls  to  hell, 
That  under  great  Alcides'  fury  fell : " 
And  of  the  dreadful  discord,  which  did  drive 
The  noble  Argonauts  to  outrage  fell. 
That  each  of  life  sought  others  to  deprive. 
All  mindless  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  made 
them  strive.  ^  w 

And  eke  of  private  persons  many  mo', 

That  were  too  long  a  work  to  count  them  all ; 

Some,   of  sworn  friends  that  did  their  faith 

forego ; 
Some,  of  bom  brethren  prov'd  unnatural ; 
Some,  of  dear  lovers  foes  perpetual : 
Witness  their  broken  bands  there  to  be  seen, 
-Their  garlands  rent,  their  how'rs  despoiled  all  ^ 
The  monuments  whereof  there  biding  be'n,^" 
As  plain  as  at  the  first  when  they  were  fresh 

and  ^een.      i  << 

Such  was  her  house  within ;  but  all  without 
The  barren  ground  was  full  of  wicked  weeds. 
Which  she  herself  had  sowen  all  about. 
Now  growen  great,  at  first  of  little  seeds. 
The  seeds  of  evil  words  and  factious  deeds ; 
Which,  when  to  ripeness  due  they  growen  are. 
Bring  forth  an  infinite  increase,  that  breeds 
Tumultuous  trouble,  and  contentious  jar. 
The  which  most  often  end  in  bloodshed  and  in 

And  those  same  cursed  seeds  do  also  serve 
To  her  for  bread,  and  yield  lier  living  food ; 
For  life  it  is  to  her,  wlien  others  starve  ^^ 
Through  mischievous  debate  ^  and  deadly  feud, 
That  she  may  suck  their  life  and  drink  their 

blood, 
"With  which  she  from  her  childhood  had  been  fed : 
For  she  at  first  was  bom  of  hellish  brood, 

woman  on  earth— Helen,  whose  abduction  led  to  the 
war  of  Troy. 

8  Alexander's  empire  was  divided  among  four  of  his 
generals — Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Seleacus  Nicator, 
and  Ptolemy  Lagus— after  the  attempt  of  a  fifth,  Anti- 
gonus,  to  reign  over  the  whole,  had  been  fi-ustrated, 

9  The  war  of  the  Lapithes  and,  the  Centaurs  being  ter- 
minated by  a  peace,  the  Centaurs  were  invited  to  the 
marriage-feast  of  Firithous,  king  of  the  Lapitbss,  and 
Hippodamia.  The  guests  attempted  to  carry  off  the 
bride  and  the  other  women ;  and  a  bloody  fight  ensued, 
in  which  the  Centaurs  were  defeated. 

10  Are  remaining. 

11  Perish,  die. 
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And  by  infernal  Furies  nourished ;   ' 
That  by  her  monstrous  shape  might  easily  be 
read.^  -j^n 

Her  face  most  foul  and  filthy  was  to  see, 
With  squinted  eyes  contrary  ways  intended,^ 
And  loathly  mouth,  unmeet  a  mouth  to  be, 
That  naught  but  gall  and  venom  comprehended. 
And  wicked  words  that  God  and  man  offended  : 
Her  lying  tongue  was  in  two  parts  divided; 
And  both  the  parts  did  speak,  and  both  con- 
tended ; 
And  as  her  tongue  so  was  her  heart  disoided,^ 
That  never  thought  one  thing,  but  doubly  stiU 

was  guided.     "X  % 
Als'  ^  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double, 
With  matchless  °  ears  deformed  and  distort', 
KU'd  with  false  rumours  and  seditious  trouble 
Bred  in  assemblies  of  the  vulgar  sort. 
That  still  are  led  with  eVry  light  report : 
And  as  her  ears,  so  eke  her  feet  were  odd. 
And  much  unlike;  th'  one  long,  the  other  short. 
And  both  misplac'd ;  that,  when  th'  one  forward 

yode,^ 
The  other  back  retired  and  contrary  trod. 
Likewise  unequal  were  her  bandes  twain ; 
That  one  did  reach,  the  other  push'd  away ; 
That  one  did  make,  the  other  marr'd  again, 
And  sought  to  bring  all  things  Unto  decay ; 
Whereby  great  riches  gather'd  many  a  day 
She  in  short  space  did  often  bring  to  naught. 
And  their  possessors  often  did  dismay :  ^ 
For  aU  her  study  was,  and  all  her  thought. 
How  she  might  overthrow  the  things  that 


Concord  wrought. 


30 


So  much  her  malice  did  her  might  surpass. 
That  even  th'  Almighty's  self  she  did  malign. 
Because  to  man  so  merciful  he  was. 
And  unto  all  his  creatures  so  benign. 
Since  she  herself  was  of  his  grace  indign ;  ^ 
For  aU  this  World's  fair  workmanship  she  tried 
Unto  its  last  confusi6n  to  bring, 
And  that  great  golden  chain  quite  to  divide, 
With  which  it  blessed  Concord  hath  together 
tied. 

Such  was  that  hag,  who,  serving  as  Duessa's 
bawd,  aided  her  in  the  malicious  work  of  hurt- 

C  ing  good  knights ;  for  which  end  Duessa  had 
assumed  an  aspect  "as  fresh  and  fragrant  as 

1^  the  flower-de-luce."  Her  mate  was  the  fickle- 
minded  and  inconstant  Blandamonr ;  and  with 
him  rode  the  false  Sir  ParidelL  Seeing  Brito- 
mart  approach  with  Amoret,  Blandamour  in- 
cited Paridell  to  win  the  lady  for  his  own ;  but 
ParideU,  remembering  his  overthrow  by  Brito- 
mart  before  the  castle  of  Malbecco,  declined  the 
encounter ;  whereupon  Blandamour  resigned  to 
his  companion  his  own  lady,  and  pricked  against 
the  warlike  Britoness,  to  challenge  Amoret  for 
his  fee.  But  the  Maid  pitched  her  assailant 
out  of  his  saddle,  and  rode  disdainfully  on, 
leaving  him  consumed  with  wondrous  grief  of 
mind  and  shame.     Dissembling  his  vexation, 

1  Disoetaed.         2  Directed.  3  Cleft  asunder. 

*  Also.  5  Unmatched,  dissimilar. 


he  continued  the  journey  with  the  rest  of  his 
company,,  and  soon  espied  two  knights  approach- 
ing with  speed.  Blandamour  was  now  more 
distressed  than  ever,  discerning  that  one  of  the 
pair  was  Scudamonr,  "  whom  mortally  he  hated 
evermore ; "  and  he  besought  Sir  Paridell  to 
repay  him  for  his  recent  good  turn,  "  and  justify  ;« 
his  cause  on  yonder  knight " — since,  titirough  his 
wounds  in  the  encounter  with  Britomart,  he 
could  not  combat  himself.  Paridell  consented ; 
"  myself  wiU  for  you  fight  as  you  have  done 
forme;  the  left  hand  rubs  the  right."  Paridell 
then  rushed  against  Scudamour ;  and  both  were 
unhorsed  in  the  shock. 

As  when  two  biUows  in  the  Irish  Sounds, 
Forcibly  driven  with  contrary  tides. 
Do  meet  together,  each  aback  rebounds 
With  roaring  rage ;  and  dashing  on  all  sides, 
That  fiUeth  all  the  sea  with  foam,  divides 
The  doubtful  current  into  diverse  ways  : 
So  fell  those  two  in  spite  of  both  their  prides ; 
But  Scudamour  himself  did  soon  upraise, 
And,  mounting  light,   his  foe  for  lying  long 
upbrays.' 

Paridell,  however,  all  "  rolled  on  a  heap,"  lay 
still  in  swoon,  till  his  companions  ran  to  him, 
undid  his  helmet  and  mail,  and  at  last  restored 
him  to  consciousness.  Blandamour  meantime 
reviled  Sir  Scudamour  for  overthrowing  "  by 
sleight  and  foul  advantage  "  a  knight  so  much 
better  than  himself ;  and  lamented  that  he  was 
not  himself  in  a  condition  to  avenge  the  wrong 
done  to  his  friend.  Scudamour  "little  an- 
swered," though  his  mighty  indignation  plainly 
beclouded  his  face.  The  crafty  Duessa  now 
interposed,  asking  why  they  should  strive  so 
sore  for  ladies'  love,  and  bidding  Scudamour 
not  be  wroth  that  his  lady  "  list  love  another 
knight ;  nor  do  yourself  dislike  a  whit  the 
more;  for  love  is  free,  and  led  with  self- 
delight,  nor  will  enforced  be  with  mastery  of 
might."  ' '  Vile  AtS  "  reiterated  in  even  broader 
terms  the  accusation  of  "false  Duessa"  against 
the  honour  of  Amoret ;  and,  conjured  to  tell 
what  she  had  seen,  she  answered  that  she  had 
seen  a  stranger  knight,  whose  name  she  knew 
not,  but  in  his  shield  he  bofe  the  heads  of  many 
broken  spears : 

"  I  saw  him  have  your  Amoret  at  will ; 
I  saw  him  kiss ;  I  saw  him  her  embrace ; 
I  saw  him  sleep  with  her  all  night  his  fill ; 
AU,  many  nights ;  and  many  by  in  place 
That  present  were  to  testify  the  case." 
Which  when  as  Scudamour  did  hear,  his  heart 
Was  thriU'd  with  inward  grief :  as  when  in  chase 
The  Parthian  strikes  a  stag  with  shiVring  dart. 
The  beast  astonish'd  stands-iu  middest  of  Ms 
smart; 

So  stood  Sir  Scudamour  when  this  he  heard, 
Nor  word  he  had  to  speak  for  great  dismay. 
But  look'd  on  Glauog  grim,  who  wox  afear'd 
Of  outrage  for  the  words  which  she  heard  say, 


6  Went. 
8  Unworthy. 


7  Overthrow,  destroy. 
'  Upbraids. 
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Although  vmtrue  she  wist  them  by  assay.^ 
But  Elandamour,  when  as  he  did  espy 
His  change  of  cheer,  that  anguish  did  bewray, 
He  wox  full  blithe,  as  he  had  got^  thereby, 
And  gan  thereat  to  triumph  without  viotorf. 

He  taunted  Soudamour  on  "the  fruitless  end 
of  his  Tain  boast,  and  spoil  of  love  misgotten," 
assuring  him  that  "aU  things  not  rooted  well 
will  soon  be  rotten ;"  while  false  Duessa  chimed 
in  with  opprobrious  and  jeering  words.  Souda- 
mour, for  passing  great  despite,  with  difficulty 
restrained  himself  from  slaying  guiltless  Glauofi; 
and  he  bitterly  exclaimed  against  "discourteous, 
disloyal  Britomart,  untrue  to  God,  and  unto 
man  unjust,"  who  had  "  defiled  the  pledge  com- 
mitted to  her  trust " — for  Soudamour  is  still 
unaware  that  Britomart  is  a  maiden.  Thrice, 
in  his  flaming  fury,  did  the  Knight  raise  his 
hand  to  ViH  the  aged  squire  "whose  lord  had 
done  his  love  this  foul  despite;"  "and  thrice 
he  drew  it  back ;  so  did  at  last  forbear." 


CANTO  n. 

Blandamour  winsfaZse^  Florimdls 

Fariddlfor  her  strives  ; 
They  are  accorded :  4  Agapi 

Doth  lengthen  her  son^  lives. 

FiEEBEANi)  of  hell,  first  tin'd^  in  Phlegethon 

By  thousand  Furies,  and  from  thence  out  thrown 

Into  this  world,  to  work  confusi6n. 

And  set  it  all  on  fire  by  force  unknown. 

Is  wicked  Discord ;  whose  small  sparks,  once 

blown, 
None  but  a  god  or  godlike  man  can  slake  : 
Such  as  was  Orpheus,  that,  when  strife  was  grown 
Amongst  those  famous  imps  of  Greece,*  did  take 
His  sUrer  harp  in  hand,  and  shortly  friends 

them  make : 


Or  such  as  that  celestial  Psalmist  was. 
That,  when  the  wicked  fiend  his  lord 'tormented. 
With  heav'nly  notes,  that  did  all  other  pass,  ■ 
The  outrage  of  his  furious  fit  relented.^ 
Such  music  is  wise  words,  with  time  concented,^ 
To  moderate  stiff  minds  dispos'd  to  strive : 
Such  as  that  prudent  Koman  i"  well  invented ; 
What  time  his  people  into  parts  did  rive," 
Them  reconcU'd  again,  and  to  their  homes  did 
ftrive. 
Such  wise  words  did  Glaucfi  use  to  calm  the 
furious  Sir  Scudamour ;  while  Blandamour  and 
ParideU  set  her  at  naught.  As  they  rode  thus, 
they  met  the  fagnedor  "  snowy "  FlorimeU, 
with  the  knigEfwIio  had  carried  her  off  from 
Braggadocio,  and  who  was  called,  as  we  now 
learn,  "  Sir  Ferraugh."  Blanda.mour,  stung  with 

1  Experience. 
3  The  feigned. 

5  Kindled. 

6  Youths  or  children  of  Greece;  the  Argonauts, 
whom  Orpheus  accompanied  on  their  expedition  to 
fetch  the  golden  fleece. 

7  Saul.    See  1  Samuel,  chap.  xvl. 


desire  to  have  the  lovely  lady— for  his  fancy 
light  "  was  always  flitting  as  the  wav'ring  wind 
after  each  beauty  that  appear'd  in  sight " — in- 
cited the  dumpish  Paridell  to  fight  for  her ;  but 
Paridell  made  "fair  denial,"  and  Blandamour 
spurred  hotly  against  Ferraugh,  whom  with  the 
sudden  onset  he  unhorsed,  and  whose  dame  he 
vauntingly  bore  away.    The  snowy  lady  made 
semblance  of  love  to  her  new  lord,  till  "he 
seemSd  brought  to  bed  in  paradise,"  so  tho- 
roughly did  her  deceits  win  his  soul  away.   But 
ParideU  envied  him,  "  as  seeming  plac'd  in  sole 
felicity ; "  and  At6,  finding  now  fit  opportunity 
to  stir  up  strife,  "  did  privily  put  coals  into  his 
secret  fire."    At  last,  ParideU  reminds  Blanda- 
mour of  their  covenant  that  every  spoil  or  prey 
should  be  shared  pqually  between  them,  and  de- 
mands his  part  in  the  ",  lady  bright."    Blanda- 
mour answers  with  angry  and  taunting  words ; 
and  the  knights,  forgetting  aU  their  friendship, 
ride  against  and  unhorse  each  other. 
As  when  two  warlike  brigantines  at  sea. 
With  murderous  weapons  arm'd  to  cruel  fight, 
Do  meet  together  on  the  watery  lea,!^ 
They  stemi*  each  other  with  so  f  eU  despite. 
That  with  the  shock  of  their  own  heedless  might 
Their  wooden  ribs  ate  shaken  nigh  asunder ; 
They  which  from  shore  behold  the  dreadful  sight 
Of  flashing  fire,  and  hear  the  ordnance  thunder. 
Do  greatly  standamaz'd  at  such  unwonted  won- 
der. 

But  soon  both  start  up  in  amaze,  and  fly  at 
each  other  "like  two  mad  mastiffs;"  while  their 
ladies,  far  from  interposing,  goad  them  on  to 
fight  with  many  provocative  words.  The  poet 
thinks  that  they  might  be  fighting  yet,  if  the 
Squire  of  Dames  had  not  come  that  way,  and, 
first  laying  "on  those  ladies  thousand  blames" 
for  fomenting  the  strife,  humbly  besought  the 
knights  to  stay  their  hands.  On  their  reluctant 
;  compliance,  he  inquires  the  causQof  strife ;  and, 
being  told  that  it  is  for  the  love  of  FlorimeU, 
he  expresses  his  wonder  how  that  could  be, 
"and  she  so  far  astray,  as  none  could  teU." 
But  ParideU  angrily  points  out  to  him  the 
lady  there  present ;  and  the  Squire,  convinced 
that  he  beholds  the  true  FlorimeU,  instantly 
makes  his  obeisances — ' '  for  none  alive  but  joy'd 
in  FlorimeU."  He  then  seeks  to  persuade  the 
knights  to  join  in  friendship  for  her  sake ;  and, 
to  strengthen  his  counsel,  teUs  them  how  Sir 
Satyrane  had  found  the  golden  girdle  of  Flori- 
meU, "which  for  her  sake  he  wore,  as  him 
beseemed  weU." 


2  As  if  he  had  gained. 
4  Reconciled. 


"  But  when  as  she  herself  was  lost  and  gone, 
FuU  many  knights,  that  loved  her  Uke  "  dear, 
Thereat  did  greatly  grudge,  that  he  alone 
That  lost  fair  lady's  ornament  should  wear. 
And  gan  therefor  close  "  spite  to  him  to  bear ; 

8  Softened,  assuaged.  9  Harmonised. 

10  Menenius  Agrippa;  who,  when  the  Roman  popu- 
lace withdrew  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  persuaded  them  to 
return  by  the  well-known  fable  ot  the  Belly  and  the 
Members,  reproduced  by  Shakespeare  in ' '  Corioianus, 
act  i.  scene  i.  ii  Divide.  J?  ?'*"": 

13  Strike  against.        l*  EquaUy.  '»  Secret. 
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Which  he  to  shTin,  and  stop  vile  envy's  sting, 
Hath  lately  caus'd  to  be  proclaim'd  each  where 
A  solemn  feast,  with  public  tourneying, 
To  which  all  knights  with  them  their  ladies  are 

to  bring : 
"And  of  them  aU  she  that  is  fairest  found 
Shall  have  that  golden  girdle  for  reward ; 
And  of  those  knights,  who  is  most  stout  on 

ground, 
Shall  to  that  fairest  lady  be  pref ar'd.^ 
Since  therefore  she  herself  is  now  your  ward, 
To  you  that  ornament  of  hers  pertains. 
Against  all  those  that  challenge  it,  to  guard, 
And  save  her  honour  with  your  venturous  pains ; 
That  shall  you  win  more  glory,  than  ye  here 

find  gains."  ^ 

Hearing  "  the  reason  of  his  words,"  they 
abate  their  malice,  swear  new  friendship,  and 
ride  forth  together  "  in  friendly  sort,  that  lasted 
but  a  while ;  and  of  all  old  dislikes  they  made 
fair  weather;  yet  all  was  foi:g'd  and  spread 
with  golden  foil,  that  under  it  hid  hate  and 
hollow  guUe."  Thus  marching  all  "in  close 
disguise  of  feigned  love,"  they  overtake  two 
knights  in  close  friendly  conference,  followed- 
by  "two  ladies  of  most  goodly  hue,"  who,  in 
courteous  discourse  with  each  other,  are  "un- 
mindful both  of  that  discordful  crew."  The 
overtaking  company  send  forward  the  Squire  of 
Dames  to  reconnoitre  ;  and  he  returns  with  the- 
news  that  they  are  two  of  the  bravest  knights 
in  Faery  Land,  and  those  two  ladies  tlieir  two 
lovers  dear;  "Courageous  Cambell,  and  stoul; 
Triamond,  with  Canac^  and  Cambine  link'd 
in  lovely  bond." 

Whilom,  as  antique  stories  tellen  us. 
Those  two  were  foes  the  f elonest  ^  on  ground. 
And  battle  made  the  dreadest  dangerous 
That  ever  shriBing  trumpet  did  resound ; 
Though  now  their  acts  be  nowhere  to  be  found. 
As  that  renowned  poet  them  compiled 
With  warlike  numbers  and  heroic  sound, 
Dan  Chaucer,  Well  of  English  undeiil'd. 
On  fame's  eternal  beadroll  worthy  to  be  fil'd. 
But  vrioked  Time,  that  all  good  thoughts  doth 

waste, 
And  works  of  noblest  wits  to  naught  outwear, 
That  famous  monument  hath  quite  defao'd. 
And  robb'd  the  world  of  treasure  endless  dear. 
The  which  mightrhave  eiiriched  allTIs^ere". 
O  cursed  eld,'  the  cank§r-worm  of  writs !  * 
How  may  these  rhymes,  ao  rude  as  doth  appear, 
Hope  to  endure,  since  works  of  heav'nly  wits 
Are  quite  devour'd,  and  brought  to  naught  by 

Uttlebits! 

Then  pardon,  O  mof  t  sacred  happy  spirit. 
That  I  thy  labours  lost  may  thus  revive, 
And  steal  from  thee  the  meed  of  thy  due  merit, 
That  none  durst  ever  whilst  thou  wast  alive. 
And,  being  dead,  in  vain  yet  many  strive : 

1  Preferred ;  she  shall  be  bestowed  upon  him. 

2  Fellest,  cruelest. 

3  Age.  *  Writings,  manuscripts, 

s  See  note  18,  page  121,  on  The  Scjuii'e's  Tale ;  .which 


Nor  dare  I  like  ;  but,  through  infusion  sweet 
Of  thine  own  spirit  which  doth  in  me  survive, 
I  follow  here  the  footing  of  thy  feet. 
That  with  thy  meaning  so  I  may  the  rather 
meet.' 

Cambello's  sister  was  fair  Canac^, 

That  was  the  learned'st  lady  in  her  days, 

WeU  seen^  in  ev'ry  science  that  might  be. 

And  ev'ry  secret  work  of  nature's  ways; 

In  witty  riddles ;  and  in  wise  soothsays ; 

In  pow'r  of  herbs ;  and  tunes  of  beasts  and  birds; 

And,  that  augmented  all  her  other  praise. 

She  modest  was  in  all  her  deeds  and  words. 

And  wondrous  chaste  of  life,  yet  lov'd  of  knights 

and  lords. 

Full  many  lords  and  many  knights  her  lov'd, 
Yet  she  to  none  of  them  her  liking  lent, 
Nor  ever  was  with  fond  affection  mov'd. 
But  rul'd  her  thoughts  with  goodly  government, 
For  dread  of  blame  and  honour's  blemishment ; 
And  eke  unto  her  looks  a  law  she  made. 
That  none  of  them  once  out  of  order  went. 
But,  like  to  wary  sentinels  well  stay'd. 
Still  watch'd  on  ev'ry  side,  of  secret  foes  afraid. 
So  much  the  more  as  she  refus'd  to  love. 
So  much  the  more  she  loved  was  and  sought. 
That  oftentimes  unquiet  strife  did  move 
Amongst  her  lovers,  and  great  quarrels  wrought ;  ' 
That  oft  for  her  in  bloody  arms  they  fought. 
Which  when  as  Cambell,  that  was  stout  and  wise, 
Perceiv'd  would  breed  great  mischief,  he  be- 
thought 
How  to  prevent  the  peril  that  might  rise. 
And  turn  both  him  and  her  to  honour  in  this 
wise. 

One  day,  when  all  that  troop  of  warlike  wooers 
Assembled  were,  to  weef  whose  she  should  be. 
All  mighty  men  and  dreadful  derring-doers' 
(The  harder  it  to  make  them  well  agree). 
Amongst  them  all  this  end  he  did  decree  ; 
That,  of  them  all  which  love  to  her  did  make. 
They  by  consent  should  choose  the  stoutest; 

three, 
That  with  himself  should  combat  for  her  sake. 
And  of  them  all  the  victor  should  his  sister  take. 

Bold  was  the  challenge,  as  himself  was  bold. 
And  courage  full  of  haughty  hardiment,^ 
Approved  oft  in  perils  manifold. 
Which  he  aehieVd  to  his  great  ornament : 
But  yet  his  sister's  skill  unto  him  lent 
Most  confidence  and  hope  of  happy  speed, 
Conceived  by  a  ring  which  she  him  sent. 
That,  'mongst  the  many  virtues  which  we  read. 
Had  power  to  staunch  all  wounds  that  mortally 
did  bleed. 

Well  was  that  ring's  great  virtue  known  to  all ; 
That  dread  thereof,  and  his  redoubted  might, 
Did  all  that  youthly  rout  so  much  appal. 
That  none  of  them  durst  undertake  the  fight ; 
More  wise  they  ween'd  to  make  of  love  delight, 

Chaucer  left  unfinished,  and  Spenser  ventures  to  con- 
tinue. 6  Skilled. 

^  Leam.  s  Doers  of  daring  deeds. 

9  Hardihood,  bravery. 
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'han  life  to  hazard  for  fair  lady's  look : 
Lnd  yet  uncertain  by  suoli  outward  sight, 
'hough  for  her  sake  they  all  that  peril  took, 
Whether  she  would  them  love,  or  in  her  liking 
brook.i 

imongst  those  knights  there  were  three  brethren 

bold, 
'hree  bolder  brethren  never  were  y-bom, 
Sorn  of  one  mother  in  one  happy  mould, 
Jom  at  one  burden  in  one  happy  mom ; 
thrice  happy  mother,  and  thrice  happy  mom, 
^hat  bore  three  such,  three  such  not  to  be 

found  ! 
ler  name  was  Agap§,  whose  children  wer'n  '^ 
Ul  three  as  one ;  the  first  hight  Priamond, 
The  second  Diamond,  the  youngest  Triamond. 

Stout  Priamond,  but  not  so  strong  to  strike ; 
Strong  Diamond,  but  not  so  stout  a  knight ; 
But  Triamond  was  stout  and  strong  alike  : 
}n  horseback  used  Triamond  to  fight, 
\nd  Priamond  on  foot  had  more  delight ; 
But  horse  and  foot  knew  Diamond  to  wield  : 
With  ourtaxe  *  usSd  Diamond  to  smite, 
&jid  Triamond  to  handle  spear  and  shield, 
But  spear  and  curtaxe  both  us'd  Priamond  in 

field, 
rhese  three  did  love  each  other  dearly  well, 
And  with  so  firm  affection  were  allied, 
Ab  if  but  one  soul  in  them  all  did  dwell, 
WTiich  did  her  poVr  into  three  parts  divide ; 
Like  three  fair  branches  budding  far  and  wide. 
That  from  one  root  deriv'd  their  vital  sap  : . 
And  like  that  root,  that  doth  her  life  divide, 
Their  mother  was ;  and  had  full  blessed  hap 
These  three  so  noble  babes  to  bring  forth  at  one 

clap.* 

Their  mother  was  a  Fay,  and  had  the  skill 
Of  secret  things,  and  all  the  pow'rs  of  Nature; 
Which  she  by  art  could  use  unto  her  will. 
And  to  her  service  bind  each  living  creature. 
Through  secret  understanding  of  their  feature.'' 
Thereto  she  was  light  fair,  whenso  her  face 
She  lists  discover,  and  of  goodly  stature ; 
But  she,  as  Pays  axe  wont,  in  privy  place 
Did  spend  her  days,  and  lov'd  in  forests  wild  to 

space.' 
There  on  a  day  a  noble  youthly  knight, 
Seeking  adventures  in  the  saivage  wood. 
Did  by  great  fortune  get  of  her  the  sight. 
As  she  sat  careless  by  a  crystal,  flood 
Combing  her  golden  locks,  as  seem'd  her  good ; 
And  unawares  upon  her  laying  hold,  , 
That  strove  in  vain  him  long  to  have  withstood, 
Oppressed  ^  her,  and  there  (as  it  is  told) 
Got  these  three  lovely  babes,  that  prov'd  three 

champions  bold : 
WHch  she  with  her  long  foster'd  in  that  wood. 
Till  that  to  ripeness  of  man's  state  they  .grew : 
Then,  showing  forth  signs  of  their  father's  blood, 

1  Endure.  "  Were. 

3  Also  called  "curQe-axe"— acatlass. 
«  At  one  blow— at  one  time.  *  Character. 

6  Pleased  (to).  '  Eoam. 

8  Kavifihed.  '  Pursue. 


They  loved  arms,  and  knighthood  did  ensue,' 
Seeking  adventures  where  they  any  knew. 
Which  when  their  mother  saw,  she  gan  to  doubt 
Their  safety ;  lest  by  searching  dangers  new. 
And  rash  provoking  perils  all  about, 
Their  days  might  bo  abridged  through  their 
courage  stout. 

Therefore  desirous  th'  end  of  all  their  days 
To  know,  and  them  t'  enlarge  with  long  extent, 
By  wondrous  skill  and  many  hidden  ways 
To  the  Three  Fatal  Sisters'  i"  house  she  went. 
Far  under  grbund  from  track  of  living  went, 
Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  Abyss, 
Where  Demogorgon'i  in  duU  darkness  pent. 
Far  from  the  view  of  gods  and  heaven's  bliss. 
The  hideous  Chaos  keeps,  their  dreadful  dwell- 
ing is. 

There  she  them  found  all  sitting  round  about 
The  direful  distaS  standing  in  the  mid,^' 
And  with  unwearied  fingers  drawing  out    ' 
The  lines  of  life,  from  living  knowledge  hid, 
Sad  Clotho  held  the  rook,!'  the  while  the  thread 
By  grisly  Lachesis  was  spun  with  pain. 
That  cruel  Atropos  eftsoons  undid. 
With  cursed  knife  cutting  the  twist  in  twain  : 
Most  wretched  men,   whose  days  depend  on 
threads  so  vain ! 

She,  them  saluting  there,  by  them  sat  still, 
Beholding  how  the  threads  of  life  they  span  : 
And  when  at  last  she  had  beheld  her  fill. 
Trembling  in  heart,  and  looking  pale  and  wan. 
Her  cause  of  coming  she  to  tell  began. 
To  whom  fierce  Atropos ;  "  Bold  Fay,  that  durst 
Gome  see  the  secret  of  the  life  of  man. 
Well  worthy  thou  to  be  of  Jove  accurst. 
And  eke  thy  children's  threads  to  be  asunder 
burst!"" 

Whereat  she  sore  afraid,  yet  her  besought 

To  grant  her  boon,  and  rigour  to  abate. 

That  she  might  see  her  children's  threads  forth 

brought. 
And  know  the  measure  of  their  utmost  date 
To  them  ordained  by  eternal  fate : 
Which  Clotho  granting,  showed  her  the  same ; 
That  when  she  saw,  it  did  her  much  amate^^ 
To  see  their  threads  so  thin,  as  spiders  frame, 
And  eke  so  short,  that  seem'd  their  ends  out 

shortly  came. 

She  then  began  them  humbly  to  entreat 

To  draw  them  longer  out,  and  better  twine, 

l?hat  so  their  lives  might  be  prolonged  late  : 

But  Lachesis  thereat  gan  to  repine. 

And  said ; "  Fond^^  Dame !  that  deem'stof  things 

divine 
As  of  humane,  that  they  may  alter'd  be. 
And  chang'd  at  pleasure  forthoseimps '"  of  thine : 
Not  so ;  for  what  the  Fates  do  once  decree. 
Not  aU  the  gods  can  change,  nor  Jove  himself 

can  free ! " 


10  The  Three  rates. 

11  See  note  3,  page  314. 

12  In  the  centre. 
14  Bi'oken. 

16  Foolish. 


13  Distaff. 

15  Overcome,  distress. 

17  Children. 
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"Then  since,"  quott  she,  "the  term  of  each 

man's  life 
For  naught  may  lessen'd  nor  enlarged  be, 
Graat  this,  that  when  ye  shred  mtli  fatal  knife 
His  line,  which  is  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
"WMoh  is  of  them  the  shortest,  as  I  see, 
'  Eftsoons  his  life  may  pass  into  the  next ; 
And,  when  the  next  shall  likewise  ended  be. 
That  both  their  lives  may  likewise  be  annext 
TJnto  the  third,  that  his  may  be  so  trebly  wext."  ^ 
They  granted  it ;  and  then  that  careful  Fay 
Departed  thence  with  full  contented  mind ; 
And,  coming  home,  in  warlike  fresh  array 
Them  found  all  three,  according  to  their  kind ; ' 
But  unto  them  what  destiny  was  assign'd. 
Or  how  their  Uvea  were  ek'4,'  she  did  not  tell ; 
But  evermore,  when  she  fit  time  could  find, 
She  warned  them  to  tend  their  safeties  well, 
And  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  befell. 
So  did  they  surely  during  all  their  days, 
And  never  discord  did  amongst  them  fall ; 
Which  much  augmented  all  their  other  praise  : 
And  now,  t'  increase  affection  natural, 
In  love  of  CanacS  they  joined  all : 
Upon  which  ground  this  same  great  battle  grew 
(Great  matter  growing  of  beginning  smaU), 
The  which,  for  length,  I  will  not  here  pursue. 
But  rather  will  reserve  it  for  a  canto  new. 


CANTO  III. 

TKt  battle  'twixt  three  lyrethren  with 

Oarnhdlfm  Oanaci  ; 
Cambina  with  truefrie/ndihip'i  bond 

Doth  their  lonjj  strife  agree. 

O !  WHY  do  wretched  men  so  much  desire 
To  draw  their  days  unto  the  utmost  date,  - 
And  do  not  rather  wish  them  soon  expire ; 
Knowing  the  misery  of  their  estate, 
And  thousand  perils  which  them  still  await, 
Tossing  them  like  a  boat  amid  the  main. 
That  ev'ry  hour  they  knock  at  DeatM's  gate  ! 
And  he  that  happy  seems,  and  least  in  pain, 
Yet  is  as  nigh  his  end  as  he  that  most  doth  plain.* 

Therefore  the  poet  holds  this  Fay  but  foolish 
and  vain,  who,  in  seeking  long  life  for  her  three 
children,  did  but  "more  prolong  their  pain." 
Yet  whije  they  lived  they  were  happy,  ennobled 
for  their  courtesy,  and  renowned  for  their  chi-' 
valry.  They  took  in  hand  the  hardy  challenge, 
"  for  Canacg  with  Cambell  for  to  fight ; "  and  on 
the  day  fixed  they  appeared  in  the  lists,  where 
six  judges  sat  at  one  side,  while  at  the  other 
Canac6  was  placed  on  a  stately  stage.  All  the' 
due  ceremonial  performed,  Priamond  came  for- 
ward first  of  the  three  to  fight ;  but  after  a 
cruel  conflict,  in  which  Cambell  was  severely 


1  Waxed,  increased. 
3  Augmented, 
5  Absolved,  set  free. 
7  Communicated. 
»  Think. 


2  Nature. 
;*  Qomplain. 
6  Transfer. 
^  Priamond's. 


wounded,  though  the  magic  power  of  the  ring 
prevented  his  losing  any  blood,  Priamond  was 
slain  by  his  own  spearhead,  fiercely  thrown  back 
at  him  by  his  antagonist,  and  cleaving  hig 
"  weasand-pipe." 

His  weary  ghost,  assoil'd^  from  fleshly  band,      '« 

Did  not,  a^  others  wont,  directly  fly 

Unto  her  rest  in  Pluto's  grisly  land ; 

Nor  into  air  did  vanish  presently ; 

Nor  changed  was  into  a  star  in  sky ; 

But  through  traduction  ^  was  eftsoons  deriv'd,' 

Like  as  his  mother  pray'd  the  Destin^, 

Into  his  other  brethren  that  surviv'd. 

In  whom  he  liv'd  aniw,  of  former  life  depriv'd. 

Diamond,  the  next  brother,  "  stirr'd  to  ven-   , 
geance  and  despite     through  secret  feeling  of  . 
his  8  generous  sprite,"  now  engaged  Cambell  in 
combat. 

As  when  two  tigers,  priok'd  with  hunger's  rage, 
Have  by  good  fortune  found  some  beast's  fresh 

spoil. 
On  which  they  ween'  their  famine  to  assuage. 
And  gain  a  f eastful  guerdon  ^^  of  their  toil ; 
Both  falling  out  do  stir  up  strifeful  broil,  .  ;| 

And  cruel  battle  'twixt  themselves  do  make,.    .  i;] 
While  neither  lets  the  other  touch  the  soil,'',    fi 
But  either  'sdains  ^  with  other  to  partake  :         ' 
So  cruelly  those  knights  strove  for  that  lady's 

sakfe. 

Many  strokes  were  interchanged  and  warded ; 
till,  growing  impatient.  Diamond  concentrated 
his  whole  force  in  one  mighty  swing  of  his 
murderous  axe.  But  Cambell  nimbly  swerved 
aside,  and  Diamond,  missing  his  mark,  slipped 
his  right  foot  and  almost  fell. 
As  when  a  vulture,  greedy  of  his  prey, 
Throiigh  hunger  long,  that  heart"  to  biTti  doth 

lend. 
Strikes  at  a  heron  with  all  hiSi  b&dy'a  sway, 
That  from  his  force  seems  naught  may  it  defend ; 
The  wary  fowl,  that  spies  biin  toward  bend 
His  dreadful  souse,"  avoids  it,  shunning  light. 
And  maketh  him  his  vring  in  vain  to  spend ; 
That,  with  the  weight  of  his  own  wieldless  ^ 


He  faUeth  nigh  to  ground,  and  scarce  reooVreth 
flight. 

Seizing  the  fair  chance,  CambeU,  ere  his  foe 
could  recover  himseH,  struck  off  his  head  ;  but 
the  headless  trunk  stood  stiU  a  while,  much  to 
the  amazement  of  the  spectators,  who  did  not 
know  the  Fates'  decree  "for  life's  succession  in' 
the  brethren  three."  Two  souls  possessed  the 
body  of  Diamond ;  and  though  one  was  reft,  the 
other  would  have  remained,  if  the  body  had  not 
been  dismembered— "  but,  finding  no  fit  seat, 
the  lifeless  corse  it  left." 

It  left ;  but  that  same  soul  which  therein  dwelt, 
Straight  ent'rin^  into  Triamond,  him  fill'd 

10  Reward. 

"  The  prey, 'all  soUed  with  the  mud  and  dust  of  the 
chase.  la  Disdains. 

IS  Courage.  14  Swoop.  .  See  note  24.  pado  234. 

15  TJngoTernable. 
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With  double  life  and  grief;  whioh  when  he  felt, 
As  one  whose  inner  parts  had  been  y-tirill'd  i' 
With  point  of  steel  that  close  ^  his  heart-blood 

spiU'd, 
He  lightly  leap'd  out  of  his  place  of  rest. 
And,  rushing  forth  into  the  empty  field, 
Against  Cambello  fiercely  him  addrest ; 
Who,  him  affronting  s  soon,  to  fight  was  rea^ 

prest.*  "^ 

"Well  might  ye  wonder  how  that  noble  knight. 
After  he  had  so  often  wounded  been, 
Could  stand  on  foot  now  to  renew  the  fight : 
But  had  ye  then  him  forth  advancing  seen. 
Some  newborn  wight  ye  would  him  surely  ween; 
So  fresh  he  seemed,  and  so  fierce  in  sight; 
Like  as  a  snake,  whom  weary  winter's  teen  " 
Hath  worn  to  naught,  now,  feeling  summer's 

might. 
Casts  off  his  ragged  skin  and  freshly  doth  him 

dight.6       , 

All  was  through  virtue  of  the  ring-he  wore ; 
The  which  not  only  did  not  from  him  let 
One  drop  of  blood  to  fall,  but  did  restore 
His  weaken'd  pow'rs,  and  duUed  spirits  whet. 
Through  working  of  the  stone  therein  y-set. 
Else  how  could  one  of  equal  might  with  most,' 
Against  so  many  no  less  mighty  met, 
Once  think  to  match  three  such  on  equal  cost,^ 
Three  such  as  able  were  to  match  a  puissant 
host? 

Ttiamond,  nevertheless,  fearless  and  hopeful 
of  victory,  fiercely  assailed  CambeU  with  blows 
"as  thick  as  hail  forth  poured  from  the  sky,' 
BO  that  Ca^nbell  found  it  prudent  to  yield 
ground,  till  his  foe  had  spent  his  breath ;  then 
he  forced  Triamond  to  retreat  in  turn. 

Idke  as  the  tide,  that  comes  from  th'  ocean  main, 
Flows  up  the  Shannon  vrith  contrary  force, 
And,  overruling  him  in  his  own  reign. 
Drives  back  the  current  of  his  kindly'  course, 
And  makes  it  seem  to  have  some  other  source ; 
But  when  the  flood  is  spent,  then,  back  again 
His  borrow'd  waters  forc'd  to  redisburse, 
.  He  sends  the  sea  his  own  with  double  gain. 
And  tribute  eke  withal,  as  to  his  sovereign. 

"Thus  did  the  battle  vary  to  and  fro,"  tiE  at 
last  Triamond  waxed  faint  and  feeble  through 
loss  oi  blood. 

But  CambeU  stiU  more  strong  and  greater  grew. 
Nor  felt  his  blood  to  waste,  nor  pow'rs  em- 

perish'd,!" 
Through  that  ring's  virtue,'that  with  vigour  new, 
SfciH  when  as  he  enfeebled  was,  him  cherish'd. 
And  all  his  wounds  and  aUhisbmises  guerish'd : " 
Like  as  a  wither'd  tree,  through  husband's  ^^  toil, 
Is  often  seen  full  freshly  to  have  flourish'd. 
And  fruitful  apples  to  have  borne  a  while. 
As  fresh  as  when  it  first  was  planted  in  the  soil. 


1  Pierced, 

z  Secretly. 

*  Prepared, 

fl  Dress,  array. 

s  Equal  terms. 

10  Decayed,  impaired. 


3  Confronting:. 
9  Pain,  affliction. 
7  Of  ordinary  Btrength. 
9  NaturaL 


Through  which  advantage,  in  his  strength  he  rose 
And  smote  the  other  vrith  so  wondrous  might, 
That,  through  the  seam  which  did  his  hauberk 

close. 

Into  his  throat  and  life  it  piercSd  quite. 
That  down  he  f  eE  as  dead  in  all  men's  sight ; 
Yet  dead  he  was  not ;  yet  he  sure  did  die, 
As  aU  men  do  that  lose  the  living  sprite : 
So  did  one  soul  out  of  his  body  fly 
Unto  her  native  home  from  mortal  misery. 

But  nath^less,  whilst  all  the  lookers-on 
Him  dead  %ehight,i'  as  he  to  all  appear'd,  , 

All  unawares  he  started  up  anon. 
As  one  that  had  out  of  a  dream  been  reai'd, 
And  fresh  assail'd  his  foe ;  who,  half  aiear'd 
Of  th'  uncouth  sight,  as  he  some  ghost  had  seen, 
Stood  still  amaz'd,  holding  his  idle  sweard;^^ 
TUl,  having  often  by  him  stricken  been. 
He  forced  was  to  strike  and  save  himself  from 
teen.l" 

Cambell  now  fought  more  warily,  "as  one  in 
fear  the  Stygian  gods  t'  offend ;"  and  Triamond, 
thinking  that  his  opponent's  strength  began  to 
fail,  heaved  on  high  his  mighty  hand,  to  end 
him  'With  one  blow.  Cambell  anticipated  the 
stroke  by  a  thrust  which  pierced  through  both 
Triamond's  sides.  But  the  blow  of  Triamond  in 
the  same  moment  descended  on  Cambell's  head; 
so  that  both,  seeming  dead,  fell  to  the  ground 
together.  All  believed  that  the  battle  was  at 
an  end ;  the  judges  rose ;  the  lists  were  broken 
up ;  and  CanacS  began  to  wail  her  dearest  friend. 
But,  suddenly,  the  combatants  started  up  anew, 
and  continued  to  fight  a.s  before. 

Whilst  thus  the  case  in  doubtful  balance  hung. 
Unsure  to  whether  side  it  would  incline. 
And  all  men's  eyes  and  hearts,  which  there 

among 
Stood  gazing,  fill6d  were  with  rueful  tine,^* 
And  secret  fear  to  see  their  fatal  fine  -^ 
All  suddenly  they  heard  a  troublous  noise. 
That  seem'd  some  perilous  tumult  to  design,^^ 
Conf  us'd  with  women's  cries  and  shouts  of  boys. 
Such  as  the  troubled  theatres  ofttimes  annoys. 

Thereat  the  champions  both  stood  still  a  space. 
To  weeten^  what  that  sudden  clamour  meant 
Lo!  where  they  spied,  with  speedy  whirling 

pace. 
One  in  a  chariot'  of  strange  f  urniment  2° 
Toward  them  driving  like  a  storm  out  sent. 
The  chariot  decked  was  in  wondrous  wise 
With  gold  and  many  a  gorgeous  ornament. 
After  the  Persian  monarchs'  antique  guise. 
Such  as  the  maker's  self  could  best  by  art  de- 

vise.21 
And  drawn  it  was  (that  wonder  is  to  tell) 
Of  ^^  two  grim  lions,  taken  from  the  wood. 
In  which  their  pow'r  all  others  did  excel ; 
Now  made  forget  their  former  cruel  mood, 

11  Healed;  French,  "gu&'ir,"  to  cure. 

12  Husbandman's.  13  Affirmed. 
14  Sword.          '  15  Inoury. 
16  Same  as  "  teen ; "  grief.  i?  End. 

18  Denote.  i^  Learn. 

20  rurnishing,  equipment.        si  Describe.       22  By. 
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T?  obey  their  rider's  test,'  as  seemed  good : 
And  therein  sat  a  lady^  passing  fair 
And 'bright,  that  seemed  bom  of  angela'  brood; 
And,  with  her  beauty,  bounty  did  compare  ' 
Whether  of  them  in  her  should  have  the  greater 

share. 
Thereto*  she  learned  was  in  magic  lear,'- 
And  all  the  arts  that  subtile  wits  discover, 
Having  therein  been  trained  many  a  year, 
And  well  instructed  by  the  Fay  her  mother. 
That  in  the  same  she  far  excell'd  all  other : ' 
Who,  understanding  by  her  mighty  Jrt 
Of  th'  evil  plight  in  which  her  dearest  brother 
Now  stood,  came  forth  in  haste  to  take  his  parb. 
And  pacify  the  strife  which  caus'd  so  deadly 

smart. 
And,  as  she  passed  through  th'  unruly  press 
Of  people  thronging  thick  her  to  behold. 
Her  angry  team,  breaking  their  bonds  of  peace, 
Great  heaps  of  them,  like  sheep  in  narrow  fold. 
For  haste  did  over-run  in  dust  enroll'd ; 
That,  thorough  rude  confusion  of  the  rout, 
■  Some   fearing   shriek'd,    some   being   harmed 

howl'd, 
Some  laugh'd  for  sport,  some  did  for  wonder 

shout. 
And  some,  that  would  seem  wise,  their  wonder 

tnm'd  to  doubt. 
In  her  right  hand  a  rod  of  peace  she  bore, 
About  the  which  two  serpents  weren  wound, 
Bntrailed*  mutually  in  lovely  lore,' 
And  by  the  tails  together  firmly  bound. 
And  both  were  with  one  olive  garland  crown'd 
(Like  to  the  rod  ^fhich  Maia's  son  ^  doth  wield, 
wherewith  the  hellish  fiends  he  doth  confound) ; 
And  in' her  other  hand  a  cup  she  held. 
The  which  was  with  Nepenthe  to  the  brim  up- 

fiU'd. 
Nepenthe  is  a  drink  of  sovereign  grace. 
Devised  by  the  gods  for  to  assuage 
Heart's  grief,  and  bitter  gall  away  to  chase 
Which  stirs  up  anguish  and  contentious  rage : 
Instead  thereof  sweet  peace  and  quietage 
It  doth  establish  in  the  troubled  mind. 
Few  men,  but  such  as  sober  are  and  sage, 
Are  by  the  gods  to  drink  thereof  assign'd ;    , 
But  such  as  drink  eternal  happiness  do  find. . 
Such  famous  men,  such  worthies  of  the  earth. 
As  Jove  will  have  advanced  to  the  sky. 
And  there  made  gods,  though  born  of  mortal 

birth. 
For  their  high  merits  and  great  dignitfj^ 
Are  wont,  before  they  may  to  heaven  fly,  ■ 
To  drink  hereof  ;  whereby  all  cares  forepast* 
Are  wash'd  away  quite  from  their  memory  : 
So  did  those  old  her6es  hereof  taste. 
Before  that  they  in  bliss  amongst  the  gods  were 

plac'd. 

1  Commandment. 

2  Cambina,  the  sister  of  Tciamond. 

3  Her  goodness  or  virtue  competed. 

4  Moreover.  5  Lore. 

6  Interwoven,    '  7  Loving  fashion. 

8  Mercury;  the  rod  is  the  "  caduceus,"  the  power  of 
which  is  described  at  page  404. 

9  Oone  past. 


Much  more  of  price  and  of  more  gracious  power 
Is  this,  than  that  same  water  of  Ardenne.i' 
The  which  Einaldo  drank  in  happy  hour, 
Described  by  that  famous  Tuscan  pen: 
For  that  had  might  to  change  the  hearts  of  men 
From  love  to  hate,  a  change  of  evil  choice : 
But  this  doth  hatred  make  in  love  to  bren,"- 
And  heavy  heart  with  comfort  doth  rejoice. 
Who  would  not  to  this  virtue  rather  yield  his 
voice? 

At  last,  arriving  by  the  listes'  side. 

She  with  her  rod  did  softly  smite  the  rail. 

Which  straight  flew  ope  and  gave  her  way  to 

ride. 
Eftsoons  out  of  her  coach  she  gan  avail,'^ 
And,  passing  fairly  forth,  did  bid  all  hail 
First  to  her  brother  whom  she  loved  dear. 
That  so  to  see  him  made  her  heart  to  quail ; 
And  next  to  Cambell,  whose  sad  rueful  cheer 
Made  her  to  change  her  hue,  and  hidden  love  t' 

appear. 

They  lightly  her  requit "  (for  small  delight 
They  had  as  then  her  long  to  entertain),' 
And  eft "  them  turned  both  again  to  fight ; 
Which  when  she  saw,  down  on  the  bloody  plain 
Herself  she  threw,  and  tears  gan  shed  amain ; 
Amongst  her  tears  immixing  prayers  meek, 
And  with  her  prayers  reasons,  to  restrain 
From  bloody  strife  ;  and  blessed  peace  to  seek. 
By  all  that  unto  them  was  dear,  did  them  be-'  . 
seek.i' 

But  when  as  all  might  naught  wiih  them  prevail. 
She  smote  them  lightly  with  her  pow'rf  ul  wand  : 
Then  suddenly,  as  if  their  hearts  did  fail, 
Their  wrathful  blades  down  fell  out  of  their  hand, 
And  they,  like  men  astonish'd,  ^iu  did  stand. 
Thus  whilst  their  minds  were  doubtfully  dis- 
traught. 
And  mighty  spirits  bound  with  mightier  band. 
Her  golden  cup  to  them  for  drink  she  raught,'^ 
Whereof,  full  glad  for  thirst,  each  draiik  a 
hearty  draught :  ' 

Of  which  so  soon  as  they  once  tasted  had, 
Wonder  it  is  that  sudden  change  to  see  : 
Instead  of  strokes,  each  other  kissed  glad,  ^ 

And  lovely  hals'd,^'  from  fear  of  treason  free, 
And  plighted  hands,  for  ever  friends  to  be. 
When  all  men  saw  this  sudden  change  of  things. 
So  mortal  foes  so  friendly  to  agree, 
For  passing  ]oy,  which  so  great  marvel  brings,     ■ 
They  all  gan  shout  aloud,. that  all  the  heaven 
rings. 

The  gentle  CanaoS  in  haste  descended  from 
her  lofty  chair,  and  greeted  Cambina  in  lovely 
wise ;  all  went  homewards  in  joy  and  friendli- 
ness ;  and  many  days  they  spent  feasting  in  per- 
fect love.    For  Triamond  had  CanaoS  to  wife, 

10  In  the  first  canto  of  the  "  Orlando  Innamorata," 
Boiardo  notices  this  fountain,  prepared  by  Merlin  to 
take  away  the  love  of  Tristram  for  La  Belle  Isoude ; 
the  knight,  however,  never  drank  of  its  waters. 
,,11  Burn.  12  Descend.. 

13  Saluted  in  return.    .  i*  After;  speedily. 

15  Beseech.  16  Reached. 

17  Lovingly  embraced. 
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and  Oambell  took  Camtina  to  his  fere  -^  and 
never  had  such  lovers  been  found  elsewhere 
since  their  day. 


CANTO  IV. 

Satyr-am  makes  a  tournament 

For  love  ofFlorimdl : 
Britomart  wins  the  prize  from  oil, 

And  Artegdll  doih  quell. 

Eetdening  from  the  retrospective  episode  in 
which  he  has  shown  the  origin  of  the  friendship 
between  Cambell  and  Triamond,  the  poet  takes 
up  his  story  at  the  point  where  the  friends  and 
their  ladies  were  overtaken  by  the  "  discordfiU 
crew'*  of  which  Duessa  and  At^  were  the  in- 
spiring members.  Blandamour,  thinking  so  to 
advance  himself  in  iiie  grace  of  the  stranger 
ladies,  began  to  insult  and  revile  their  knights ;' 
who  would  have  sharply  punished  him,  but  that 
Gahibina  assuaged  the  fierceness  of  their  mood. 
Then  they  all  rode  on  in  friendly  converse  ; 
among  other  matters,  of  the  great  tourney  which 
was  to  be  held  "for  that  rich  girdle  of  fair 
Florimell,  the  prize  of  her  which  did  in  beauty 
most  excel."  AJl  agreed  to  go  thither  and  try 
their  fortunes.  On  the  way  they  were  joined  by 
Braggadocio,  who  recognised  in  the  snowy  Flori- 
mell the  lady  whom  Sir  Ferraugh  had  taken 
from  him  and  Sir  Blandamour  from  Ferraugh ; 
and  the  boaster  challenged  her  anew.  Blanda- 
mour Bcomfully  proposed  that  the  hag  At6 
should  be  set  beside  Florimell,  and  that  who- 
ever was  beaten  should  have  the  hag,  and  always 
ride  vrith  her  until  he  got  another  lady.  Amid 
the  merriment  of  the  company.  Braggadocio 
declared  that  he  never  thought  to  imperil  his 
person  in  fight  for  such  a  hag ;  but  if  they  ha-d 
sought  another  lady  alike  fair  and  bright  with 
Florimell,  he  would  spend  his  life  to  justify  his 
right.  The  revilings  of  Florimell,  and  the  pro-" 
vocations  of  At6,  were  powerless  to  prompt  him- 
to  fight;  "for  in  base  mind  nor  friendship 
dwells  nor  enmity."  But  Cambell  "shut  up 
aU  in  jest,"  advising  that  all  should  keep  them- 
selves fresh  and  strong  against  the  tournament, 
when  their  quarrel  might  be  tried  out.  At  last 
they  reached  the  place  of  contest,  where  "  many 
a  brave  knight  and  many  a  dainty  dame  "  had 
already  met ;  and  there  this  brave  crew  divided 
— Blandamour  with  those  of  his  company  going 
on  one  side,  the  rest  on  the  other,  while  Bragga- 
docio, the  better  to  attract  notice,  took  his  place 
alone. 

Then  first  of  all  forth  came  Sir  Satyrane, 
Bearing  that  precious  reUc  in  an  ark 
Of  gold,  that  bad  eyes  might  it  not  profane ; 
Which  drawing  softly  forth  out  of  the  dark, 
He  open  show'd,  that  aU  men  it  might  mark ; 
A  gorgeous  girdle,  curiously  embost 

I  Companion,  consort.       ^  A  < 
*  Carried  away. 


With  pearl  and  precious  stone,  worth  many  a 

mark ;  * 
Yet  did  the  workmanship  far  pass  the  cost : 
It  was  the  same  which  lately  Florimell  had  lost. 

The  same  aloft  he  kung  in  open  view, 
To  be  the  prize  of  beauty  and  of  might ; 
The  which,  eftsoons  discover'd,  to  it  drew 
The  eyes  of  all,  allur'd  with  close  '  delight, 
And  hearts  quite  robbed*  with  so  glorious  sight, 
That  all  men  threw  out  vows  and  wishes  vain. 
Thrice  happy  lady,  and  thrice  happy  knight. 
Them  seem'd,  that  could  so  goodly  riches  gain. 
So  worthy  of  the  peril,  worthy  of  the  pain. 

Then  took  the  bold  Sir  Satyrane  in  hand 
A  huge  great  spear,  such  as  he  wont  to  wield,  ■ 
And,  'vanoing"  forth  from  all  the  other  band 
Of  knights,  address'd  his  maiden-headed  shield,' 
Showing  himself  all  ready  for  the  field : 
'Gainst  whom  there  singled  from  the  other  side 
A  Paynim  knight  that  well  in  arms  was  skill'd, 
And  had  in  many  a  battje  oft  been  tried, 
ffight  Brunoheval  the  bold,  who  fiercely  forth 
did  ride. 

Furiously  they  met,  "  as  two  fierce  bulls,  that 
strive  the  rule  to  get  of  all  the  herd ;"  both 
were  felled  to  the  ground ;  and  long  they  were 
unable  to  wield  their  idle  spears.  Espying 
this,  the  noble  Ferramont  pricked  forth  to  aid 
Satyrane;  and  against  him  Blandamour  rode 
with  all  his  strength— only  to  fall  to  the  earth, 
' '  tumbled  horse  and  man. "  Paridell  advanced 
to  the  rescue,  but  was  likewise  overthrown. 
Braggadocio,  whose  turn  came  next,  lingered 
like  a  coward;  then,  all  impatient,  Triamond 
stepped  forth,  and  bore  Ferramont  .to  ground. 
Sir  Devon,  Sir  Douglas,  and  Sir  Palimord,  in 
succession  went  down  beneath  the  strokes  of 
Triamond.  Meantime,  Satyrane,  recovering  his 
senses,  and  perceiving  the  merciless  affray  which 
doughty  Triamond  had  wrought ' '  unto  the  noble 
Knights  of  Maidenhead,"  felt  his  mighty  heart 
almost  rent  in  two  for  very  gall,  and,  gathering 
up  his  weapons,  remounted  his  horse.  Then, 
"  like  spark  of  fire  that  from  the  anvil  glode,"  ' 
he  rode  forth  where  the  valiant  Triamond  was 
driving  all  before  him.  Striking  with  his  whole 
power  at  Triamond,  Satyranepiercedhim  through 
th?  side  so  sorely  that  he  had  to  withdraw  out  of 
the  field;  the  challenging  party  had  the  best 
of  the  day,  until  at  gloomy  evening  the  trumpet 
bade  them  forbear ;  "  bo  Satyrane  that  day  was 
judg'd  to  bear  the  bell."  Next  day  the  tourney- 
began  anew ;  the  hardy  Satyrane,  with  all  his 
noble  crew,  first  appearing  in  place  ;  but  Tria- 
mond was  detained  from  the  fleld  by  his  wound. 
Therefore  Cambell,  to  save  his  friend's  honour, 
assumed  his  arms  and  shield,  and  went  forth  to 
fight.  He  found  Satyrane  lord  of  the  field, 
"  triumphing  in  great  joy  and  jollity  ;"  and  he 
rode  at  the  victor  of- yesterday  so  fiercely,  that 
both  went  to  the  ground.  Eising,  they  betook 
themselves  to  their  swords,  and,  to  the  amaze- 

s  Secret  »  Bearing  the  head  of  the  Maiden  Queen     See  th« 
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ment  of  all  the  rest,  fought  "  as  two  wild  hoars 
together  grappling' go,  chafing,  and  foaming 
choler  each  against  his  foe."  Satyrane's  steed 
at  last  stumhled,  and  nigh  oast  his  rider;  Cam- 
bell,  pnrsuing  his  advantage,  tumbled  him  from 
his  saddle  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  then 
leaped  down  to  rend  away,  aa  the  victor's  meed, 
his  arms  and  shield.  But  all  at  once  a  crowd' 
of  swords  was  laid  upon  him ;  a  hundred  knights 
beset  him,  hoping  to  rescue  Satyrane,  and  take 
CambeU  prisoner. 

He  with  their  multitude  was  naught  dismay'd, 
But  with  stout  courage  tum'd  upon  them  all. 
And  with  his  brand-iron  ^  round  about  him  laid ; 
Of  which  he  dealt  large  alms,  as  did  befall : 
Like  as  a  lion,  that  by  chance  doth  fall 
Lito  the  hunters'  toil,  doth  rage  and  roar, 
In  royal  heart  disdaining  to  be  thrall :  ^ 
But  aU  in  vain  :  for  what  might  one  do  more  ? 
They  have  him  taken  captive,  though  it  grieve 

him  sore. 
Whereof  when  news  to  Triamond  was  brought, 
There  as  he  lay,  his  wound  he  soon  forgot. 
And,  startingup,  straight  for  his  armour  sought : 
In  vain  he  sought ;  for  there  he  found  it  not ; 
GambeUo  it  away  before  had  got : 
Cambello's  arms  therefore  he  on  him  threw. 
And  lightly  issued  forth  to  take  his  lot. 
There  he  in  troop  found  all  that  warlike  crew 
Leading  his  friend  away,  full  sorry  to  hi^  view. 

Into  the  tHokest  of  that  knightly  press 
He  thrust,  and  smote  down  all  that  was  between. 
Carried  with  fervent  zeal ;  nor  did  he  cease, 
Till  that  he  came  where  he  had  Cambell  seen 
Like  captive  thrall  two  other  knights  atweeu : 
There  he  amongst  them  cruel  havoc  makes, 
That  they  which  lead  him  soon  enforced  be'n 
To  let  him  loose  to  save  their  proper  stakes ;  ^ 
Who,  being  freed,  from  one  a  weapon  fiercely 
takes  : 

With  that  he  drives  at  them  with  dreadful  might, 
Both  in  remembrance  of  his  friend's  great  harm, 
And  in  rcvengement  of  his  own  despite : 
So  both  together  give  a  new  alarm. 
As  if  bat  now  the  battle  waxed  warm. 
As  when  two  greedy  wolves  do  break  by  force 
Into  a  herd,  far  from  the  husband  ^  farm, 
They  spoil  and  ravin  ^  without  aU  remorse : 
So  did  these  two  through  all  the  field  their  foes 

enforce. 
Fiercely  they  follow'd  on  their  bold  emprise. 
Till  trumpets'  sound  did  warn  them  all  to  rest : 
Then  all  with  one  consent  did  yield  the  prize 
To  Triamond  and  Cambell  as  the  best : 
But  Triamond  to  Cambell  it  relest,' 
And  Cambell  it  to  Triamond  transferr'd  ; 
jBach  labouring  t'  advance  the  other's  gest,' 
And  make  his  praise  before  his  own  preferr'd  : 
So  that  the  doom  ^  was  to  another  day  def  err'd. 


1  Sword. 
s  Enslaved. 
4  Husbandman's. 
6  Released,  resigned, 
s  Decision. 
10  Savage  or  wild  dress. 


3  Their  own  lives. 
i>  Make  booty. 
7  Achievement. 
»  Tell. 
11  Adorned,  trimmed. 


On  the  third  day.  Sir  Satyrane  excelled  all 
the  other  knights  in  prowess,  and  "  still  the 
Knights  of  Maidenhead  the  better  won  "  in  the 
fierce  jousts. 

TiU  that  there  enter'd  on  the  other  side 
A  stranger  knight,  from  whence  no  man  could 

read,' 
In  quaint  disguise,  full  hard  to  be  descried  :     |^ 
For  all  his  armour  was  like  salvage  weed," 
With  woody  moss  bedight,"  and  all  his  steed 
With  oaken  leaves  attrap'd,!^  that  seemed  fit 
For  salvage  wight,  and  thereto  well  agreed 
His  word,^'  which  on  his  ragged  shield  was  writ,  . 
Salvagesse  sans  finesse,"^*  showing  secret  wit.         g 
The  new  comer  "charged  his  spear''  at  the^ 
first  that  appeared  in  his  Sight — the  stout  Sir 
SangUer — and   dismounted  him;    Sir  Brianor  : 
shared  the  same  fate  : 
Then,  ere  his  hand  he  rear'd,  he  overthrew 
Sev'n  knights  one  after  other  as  they  came  : 
And,  when  his  spear  was  burst,'^  his  sword  he 

drew, .  . 

The  instrument  of  wrath,  and  vrith  the  same 
Far'd  like  a  lion  in  his  bloody  game. 
Hewing  and  slashing  shields  and  helmets  bright, 
And  beating  down  whatever  nigh  him  came. 
That  ev'ry  one  gan  shun  his  dreadful  sight 
No  leas  than  death  itself,  in  dangferous  affright. 
Much  wonder'd  all  men  what  or  whence  he  came. 
That  did  amongst  the  troops  so  tyrannize ; 
And  each  of  other  gan  inquire  his  name : 
But,  when  they  could  not  learn  it  by  no  wise. 
Most  answerable  to  his  wild  disguise 
It  seemed,  him  to  term  the  Salvage  Knight :  -^ 
But  certes  his  right  name  was  otherwise. 
Though  known  to  few,  that  ArtegaU  he  hight. 
The  doughtiest  knight  that  liv'd  that  day,  and 

most  of  might. 
Thus  was  Sir  Satyrane,  with  all  bis  band, 
By  his  sole  manhood  and  achievement  stout, 
Dismay'd,  1^  that  none  of  theminfielddurat  stand. 
But  beaten  were  and  chased  all  about. 
So'he  oontinu'd  all  that  day  throughout, 
Till  ev'ning  that  the  sun  gan  downward  bend ; 
Then  rushed  forth  out  of  the  thickest  rout 
A  stranger  knight,  that  did  his  glory  shend  :^' 
So  naught  may  be  esteemed  happy  till  the  end ! 

He  at'his  entrance  charg'd  his  pow'rful  spear 
At  Artegall,  in  middest  of  his  pride, 
And  therewith  smote  him  on  his  umbrifoe  '* 
So  sore,  that  tumbling  back  he  down  did  slide 
Over  his  horse's  tail  above  a  stride  ;^' 
Whedce  little  lust  ^  he  had  to  rise  again. 
Which  Cambell  seeing,  much  the  same  envied^ 
And  ran  at  him  with  all  his  might  and  main ; 
But  shortly  was  likewise  seen  lying  on  the  plain. 
Whereat  full  inly  wroth  was  Triamond, 
And  oast  21 1'  avenge  the  shame  done  to  his  friend: 
But  by  22  his  friend  himself  eke  soon  he  found, 

12  Trapped,  equipped.  13  Motto. 

14  Wildness  without  art  16  Broken. 

16  Subdued.  17  Obscure,  abase. 

15  ViEOr  of  the  helmet. 

19  More  than  a  stride  — a  considerable  way. 

20  Inclination.        ai  Eesolved,  tried.       a  Beside. 
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In  no  less  need  of  help  than  him  he  ween'd.^ 
All  which  when  Blandamour  from  end  to  end 
Beheld,  he  wox  therewith  displeaaSd  Bore, 
And  thought  in  mind  it  shortly  to  amend  j 
His  spear  he  feuter'd,^  and  at  him  it  bore  ; 
But  with  no  better  fortune  than  the  rest  before. 
Pull  many  others  at  him  likewise  ran  ; 
But  all  of  them  likewise  dismounted  were : 
Nor,  oertes,  wonder ;  for  no  pow'r  of  man 
Could  bide  '  the  force  of  that  enchanted  spear, 
The  which  this  famous  Britomart  did  bear ; 
With  which  she  wondrous  deeds  of  arms  aohie  v'd. 
And  overthrew  whatever  came  her  near, 
That  all  those  stranger  knights  full  sore  aggrie  v'd, 
And  that  late  weaker  band  of  challengers  reliev'd. 
like  as  in  summer's  day,  when  raging  heat 
Doth  bum  the  earth,  and  boUed  rivers  dry. 
That  all  brute  beasts,  f  oro'd  to  refrain  from  meat. 
Do  hunt  for  shade  where  shrouded  they  may  lie. 
And,  missing  it,  fain*  from  themselves  to  fly; 
All  travellers  tormented  are  with  pain : 
A  watery  cloud  doth  overcast  the  sky, 
And  pbureth  forth  a  sudden  show'r  of  rain. 
That  all  the  wretched  world  recomforteth  again: 
So  did  the  warlike  Britomart  restore 
The  prize  to  Knights  of  Maidenhead  that  day. 
Which  else  was  like  to  have  been  lost,  and  bore 
The  praise  of  prowess  from  them  all  away. 
Then  shrilling  trumpets  loudly  gan  to  bray. 
And  bade  them  leave  their  labours  and  long  toil 
To  joyous  feast  and  other  gentle  play. 
Where  beauty's  prize  should  win  that  precious 

spoil : 
Where  I  with  sound  of  trump  wiU  also  rest  a 

while. 


CANTO  V. 

Tht  ladies  for  the  girdle  strive 

Of  famous  Florimetl  :  ' 

Scudamour,  com/ing  to  Car€s  House, 

Doth  sleep  from  him  expel.^ 

"  Ajteb  the  proof  of  prowess  ended  well,"  came 
the  contention  of  the  ladies  for  the  girdle  of  fair 
Florimell,  which  was  to  be  awarded  to  her  that 
most  excelled  in  beauty's  sovereign  grace. 
That  girdle  gave  the  virtue  of  chaste  love 
And  wifehood  true  to  all  that  did  it  bear ; 
But  whosoever  contrary  doth  prove 
Might  not  the  same  about  her  middle  wear. 
But  it  would  loose,  or  else  asunder  tear. 
Whil6m  it  was  (as  Faeries  wont  report) 
Dame  Venus'  girdle,'  by  her  'steemed'  dear. 
What  time  she  us'd  to  live  in  wifely  sort ; 
But  laid  aside  whenso  she  us'd  her  looser  s^ort. 

Her  husband  Vulcan  whilom  for  her  sake. 
When  first  he  loved  her  with  heart  entire, 
This  precious  ornament,  they  aay,  did  make, 

1  Thought. 

2  Put  in  the  rest,  made  ready. 

3  Abide,  withstand. 

4  Are  fain  or  glad. 

4  That  is,  "  Care  doth  expel  sleep  from  Scndamour.r 


And  wrought  in  Lemnos  with  unquenched  fire  : 
And  afterward  did'for  her  love's  first  hire 
Give  it  to  her,  for  ever  to  remain, 
Therewith  to  bind  lascivious  desire, 
And  loose  affections  straitly  to  restrain ; 
Which  virtue  it  for  ever  after  did  retain. 
The  same  one  day,  when  she  herself  dispos'd 
To  visit  her  beloved  paramolir. 
The  god  of  War,  she  from  her  middle  loos'd, 
And  left  behind  her  in  her  secret  bovr'r 
On  Aoidalian  ^  mount,  where  many  an  hour 
She  with  the  pleasant  Graces  wont  to  play. 
There  Florimell  in  her  first  age's  flow'r 
Was  foster'd  by  those  Graces  {as  they  say). 
And  brought  with  her  from  thence  that  goodly 
belt  away. 

' '  That  goodly  belt  was  Cestus  hight  by  name, " 
and  by  its  owner  esteemed  dear  as  her  life ;  and 
many  ladies  sought  to  win  it,  "  for  peerless  she 
was  thought  that  did  it  bear."    After  due  feast- 
ing, the  judges  **  into  the  martial  plain  adown 
descended  "  to  decide  the  doubtful  case.    But 
first  they  determined  which  of  the  knights  had 
won  the  wager ;  and  to  Satyrane  was  given  the 
credit  of  the  first  day,  to  Triamond  that  of  the 
second,  and  to  the  Knight  of  the  Ebon  Spear 
— Britomart — the  glory  of  the  third  and  of  all 
the  three  days;   tiierefore  to  her  the  fairest 
lady  was  adjudged — at  which  Artegall  much 
repined,  and  inwardly  vowed  vengeance.    The 
knights  now  proceeded  to  bring  forward  their 
ladies,  as  competitors  for  the  virtuous  belt. 
First  Oambell  led  forward  Cambina ;  then  Tria- 
mond his  dear  Canac^ ;  then  Paridell  his  false 
Duessa ;  then  Ferramont  his  Luclda,  "  full  fair 
and  shpen;"  and  a  hundred  others,  such,  that 
no  man  had  ever  seen  so  many  heavenly  faces 
^sembled  in  one  place. 
At  last,  the  most  redoubted  Britoness 
Her  lovely  Amoret  did  open  shew ; 
Whose  face,  discover'd,  plainly  did  express 
The  heav'nly  portrait  of  bright  angels'  hue. 
WeU  weened  all,  which  her  that  time  did  view. 
That  she  should  surely  bear  the  belt  away ; 
Till  Blandamour,  who  thought  he  had  the  true 
And  very  Florimell,  did  her  display : 
The  sight  of  whom,  once  sfeen,  did  aU  the  rest 

dismay. 
For  all  before  that  seemed  fair  and  bright, 
Now  base  and  o6ntemptIble  did  appear, 
Compar'd  to  her  that  shone  as  Phoebe's  light 
Amongst  the  lesser  stars  in  ev'ning  clear. 
All  that  her  saw  with  wonder  ravish'd  were. 
And  ween'd  no  mortal  creature  she  should  be. 
But  some  celestial  shape  that  flesh  did  bear : 
Yet  all  were  glad  there  Florimell  to  see ; 
Yet  thought  that  Florimell  was  not  so  fair  as 

she. 
As  guileful  goldsmith  that,  by  secret  skill, 
With  golden  foil  doth  finely  overspread 

6  The  oestus  of  Venus,  the  text  of  some  of  Martial's 
epigrams  :  xiv.  206,  207.  7  Esteemed 

8  Venus  was  sometimes  called  "  Aoidal.i,  n'om  the 
fountain  on  Mount  Aeidalius,  where  she  used  to  bathe 
with  the  Graces.    See  canto  x.,  book  vi. 
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Some  baser  metal,  whibli  commend  he  will 
TTnio  the  vulgar  for  good  gold  instead, 
He  much  more  goodly  gloss  thereon  dot^i  shed 
To  hide  his  falsehood,  than  if  it  were  true  : 
So  hard  this  idol'  was  to  be  aread,' 
That  FlorimeU  herself  in  all  men's  view 
She  seem'd  to  pass :  so  forged  things  do  fairest 
shew. 

By  the  verdict  of  all,  the  golden  belt  was 
awarded  to  the  false  FlorimeU ;  it  would,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  meet  "about  her  middle 
small" — but  constantly  loosened  itself,  "as 
feeling  secret  blame,"  to  the  general  amazement. 
Many  other  ladies  likewise  tried  to  fasten  it  on 
themselves,  but  to  no  purpose. 

Which  when  that  scornful  Squire  of  Dames  did 

view, 
He  loudly  gan  to  laugh,  and  thus  to  jest ; 
"  Alas  !  for  pity  that  so  fair  a  crew, 
As  like  cannot  be  seen  from  east  to  west. 
Cannot  find  one  this  girdle  to  invest !  * 
Fy  on  the  man  that  did  it  first  invent. 
To  shame  us  all  with  this  Ungirt  unUest  I 
Let  never  lady  to  his  love  assent. 
That  hath  this  day  so  many  so  unmanly  shent."  * 

"Thereat  all  knights  gan  laugh,  and  ladies 
lour,"  until  Amoret's  turn  oajne ;  and  then  the 
girdle  fitted  her  waist  "  without  breach  or  let" 
— much  to  the  envy  of  all  the  rest,  especially  of 
Floiimell,  who  snatched  the  belt,  and  again 
vainly  attempted  to  tie  jt  on  her  body.  Never- 
theless the  belt  was  adjudged  to  her,  and  she  to 
Britomart ;  but  Britomart  would  not  forego  her 
Amoret  "for  that  strange  dame,  whose  beauty's 
wonderment  she  less  esteem'd  than  th'  other's 
virtuous  government."  FlorimeU  was  then  ad- 
judged to  the  Salvage  Knight ;  but  his  had 
already  departed,  "  in  gi'eat  displeasure  that  he 
could  not  get  her;  "then  to  Triamoud,  "but 
Triamond  lov'd  Canacg  and  other  none ; "  then 
to  Satyrane,  "who  was  right  glad  to  gain  so 
goodly  meed."  But  Blandamour  thereat  greatly 
grudged ;  FarideU  appealed  from  the  decision 
of  the  judges  to  single  combat ;  and  many 
other  knights,  impelled  by  At^,  advanced  claims 
to  FlorimeU.  Among  them  was  Braggadocio, 
whose  claim  FlorimeU  herself  confessed  ;  much 
to  the  wrath  of  the  knights,  who  were  about  to 
fight  for  her,  when  Satyrane  interfered,  and, 
(reminding  them  that  "sweet  is  the  love  that 
comes  alone  with  wilUngness,"  proposed  that 
the  lady  should  herself  choose  her  lover.  AU 
agreed,  and  each  secretly  prayed  to  Venus  that 
she  might  f aU  to  his  lot ;  but  she  chose  Bragga- 
docio ;  and  the  boaster  secretly  stole  away  with 
her  that  same  night,  whUe  the  knights  were 
quarreUing  and  fuming  over  their  mortification. 
After  the  pair  went  aU  the  remaining  knights, 
in  hope  to  save  such  a  noble  prey  from  a  wight 

1  Image,  imitation.  a  Detected. 

3  Put  on.  4  Disgraced.- 

5  Before  her  usual  time. 

6  Onset  (of  tlie  elements).  7  Hollowed. 
8  Willows.            0  In  a  I'Ow.  lo  Violently. 


so  unworthy:  but  Britomart,  taking  with  her 
Amoret,  rode  forth  on  her  first  adventure—"  to 
seek  her  lov'd,  making  bUnd  Love  her  guide." 
Amoret  "also  sought  her  lover  long  miswent," 
the  gentle  Scudamour;  to  whose  fortunes,  after 
he  had  heard  Ate's  false  account  of  Amoret's 
infideUty,  the  poet  now  returns.  Attended  by 
Glauc^,  the  Knight  went  about  to  seek  "re- 
venge on  blameless  Britomart." 

So  as  they  traveUed,  the  drooping  Night, 
Cover'd  with  cloudy  storm  and  bitter  show'r, 
That  dreadful  seem'd  to  ev'ry  Uving  wight. 
Upon  them  feU,  before  her  timely  hour ;  ^ 
That  forced  them  to  seek  some  covert  bow'r, 
Where  they  might  hide  their  heads  in  quiet  rest,  , 
And  shroud  their  persons  from  that  stormy 

stowre.' 
Not  far  away,  not  meet  for  any  guest, 
They  spied  a  Uttle  cottage,  Uke  some  poor  man's 

nest. 

Under  a  ^teep  hiU's  side  it  placed  was. 

There  where  the  moulder'd  earth  had  oav'd'  the 

bank ; 
And  fast  beside  a  Uttle  brook  did  pass 
Of  muddy  water,  that  Uke  puddle  stank. 
By  which  few  crooked  saUows  ^  grew  in  rank ; ' 
Whereto  approaching  nigh,  they  heard  the  sound 
Of  many  iron  hammers  beating  rank,'" 
And  answering  their  weary  turns  around ;  ^ 
That  seemed  some  blacksmith  dwelt  in  that  de- 
sert ground. 

There  ent'ring  in,  they  found  the  goodman's  self 

FuU  busily  unto  his  work  y-bent ; 

Who  was,  to  wit,  a  wretched  wearish '"  elf, 

WithhoUoweyes  andraw-bone  oheeksforspent,'^ 

As  if  he  had  in  prison  long  been  pent : 

FiUl  black  and  grisly  did  his  face  appear, 

Besmear'd  with  smoke  that  nigh  his  eye-sight 

blent;" 
With  rugged  beard,  and  hoary  shagged  hair. 
The  which  he  never  wont  to  comb,  or  comely 

shear. 
Sude  was  his  garment,  and  to  rags  aU  rent ; 
Nor  better  had  he,  nor  for  better  cared : 
With  blister'd  hands  amongst  the  cinders  brent,^ 
And  fingers  filthy,  with  long  naUs  unpared, 
Bight  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fared.    '  4 
Hi^  name  was  Oaxe ;  a  blacksmith  by  his  trade,  3 
That  neither  day  nor  night  from  working  spared,  % 
But  to  small  purpose  iron  wedges  made ; 
Those  be  Unquiet  Thoughts,  that  careful  minds 
invade. 

In  which  his  work  he  had  six  servants  prest,'*  , 
About  the  anvil  standing  evermore 
With  huge  great  hammers,  that  did  never  rest 
From-  heaping  strokes  which  thereon  soused ''' 

sore: 
AU  six  strong  grooms,  but  one  than  other  more ; 
For  by  degrees  they  aU  were  disagreed ; 

11  Beiug  beaten  in  measure.       12  TVom  out,  wasted. 

13  Utterly  spent  or  pined  away. 

1*  Blinded.  15  Burnt. 

16  Ready  at  hand ;  French,  "prSt." 

17  Struck,  descended,  forcibly. 
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So  likewise  did  the  hammers  which  they  bore 
Like  bells  in  greatness  orderly  succeed, 
That  he,  which  was  the  last,  the  first  did  far 
exceed.  , 

He  like  a  monstrous  giant  seem'd  in  sight, 
Far  passing  Brontes  or  Pyracmon  i  great, 
The  which  in  Lipari  do  day  and  night 
Frame  thunderbolts  for  Jove's  avengeful  threat. 
So  dreadfully  he  did  the  anvil  beat. 
That  seem'd  to  dust  he  sho;rtly  would  it  drive : 
So  huge  his  hammer,  and  so  fierce  his  heat. 
That  seem'd  a  rock  of  diamond  it  could  rive 
And  rend  asunder  quite,  if  he  thereto  Hst  ^  strive. 

Sir  Scudamour,  there  enVring,  much  admir'd  ' 
The  manner  of  their  work  and  weary  pain ; 
And,  having  long  beheld,  at  last  inquir'd 
The  cause  and  end  thereof ;  but  all  in  vain ; 
For  they  for  naught  would  from  their  work ,  re- 
frain, 
Nor  let  his  speeches  come  unto  their  ear. 
And  eke  the  breathful  bellows  blew  amain, 
Like  to  the  northern  wind,  that  none  could  hear ; 
Those  Pensivenegs  did  move ;  and  Sighs  the 

bellows  were. 
Which  when  that  warrior  saw,  he  said  no  more, 
But  in  his  armour  laid  him  down  to  rest : 
To  rest  he  laid  him  down  upon  the  floor 
(Whilom  f  or  venturonsknights  the  bedding  best). 
And  thought  his  weary  limbs  to  have  redrest.* 
And  that  old  aged  dame,  his  faithful  squire. 
Her  feeble  joints  laid  eke  adown  to  rest ; 
That  needed  much  her  weak  age  to  desire, 
After  so  long  a  travel  which  them  hbth  did  tire. 
There  lay  Sir  Scudamour  long  while  expecting" 
When  gentle  sleep  his  heavy  eyes  would  close ; 
Oft  changing  sides,  and  oft  new  place  electing. 
Where  better  seem'd  he  might  himself  repose ; 
And  oft  in  wrath  he  thence  again  liprose } 
And  oft  in  wrath  he  laid  him  down  again. 
But,  wheresoe'er  he  did  himself  dispose, 
He  by  no  means  could  wished  ease  obtain ; 
So  ev'ry  place  seem'd  painful,  and  each  changing 

vain. 
And  evermore,  when  he  to  sleep  did  think. 
The  hammers'  sound  his  senses  did  molest; 
And  evermore,  when  he  began  to  wink, 
The  bellows'  noise  disturb'd  his  quiet  rest, 
Kor  suSer'd  sleep  to  settle  in  his  breast. 
And  all  the  night  the  dogs  did  bark  and  howl 
About  the  house,  at  scent  of  stranger  guest : 
And  now  the  crowing  cock,  and  now  the  owl 
Loud  shrieking,  him  aflJioted  to  the  vei7  soul. 

And,  if  by  fortune  any  little  nap 
Upon  his  heavy  eyelids  chanc'd  to  fall, 
Eftsoons  one  of  those  villains  him  did  rap 
Upon  his  head-piece  with  his  iron  mall ;° 
That  be  was  soon  awaked  therewithal, 

1  Two  of  tlie  Cyclepes.  2  Pleased  (to). 

3  "Wondered  at.  *  Restored. 

i  Awaiting  (the  time).  <  Club,  hammer. 

1  Started. 

8  On  the  subject  which  annoyed  him. 

9  The  fear  or  care  that  occupied  him  by  day. 

10  Britomart  and  Amoret ;  Bcudamour  still  believed 
Britoraavt  a  man. 


And  lightly  started  up  as  one  afraid. 

Or  as  if  one  him  suddenly  did  call : 

So  oftentimes  he  out  of  sleep  abraid,^ 

And  then  lay  musing  long  on  that  him  ill  apaid.^ 

So  long  he  mused,  and  so  long  he  lay. 
That  at  the  last  his  weary  sprite,  opprest 
With  fleshly  weakness,  which  no  creature  may 
Long  time  resist,  gave  place  to  kindly  rest. 
That  all  his  senses  did  full  soon  arrest ; 
Yet,  in  his  soundest  sleep,  his  daily  fear  ' 
His  idle  brain  gan  busily  molest, 
And  made  him  dream  those  two  ^''  disloyal  were : 
The  things,  that  day  most  minds,  at  night  do  > 

most  appear. 
With  that  the  wicked  carl,  the  master  smith, 
A  pair  of  red-hot  iron  tongs  did  take 
Out  of  the  burning  cinders,  and  therewith 
Under  his  side  him  nipp'd,  that,  f  oro'd  to  wake. 
He  felt  his  heart  for  very  pain  to  quake, 
And  started  up  avenged  for  to  be 
On  him  the  which  his  quiet  slumber  brake  : 
Yet,  looking  round  about  him,  none  could  see ; 
Yet  did  the  smart  remain,  though  he  himself  " 

did  fiee. 

In  such  disquiet  and  heart-fretting  pain 
He  all  that  night,  that  too  long  night,  did  pa£S. 
And  now  the  day  out  of  the  ocean  main 
Began  to  peep  above  this  earthly  mass. 
With  pearly  dew  sprinkling  the  morning  grass  ; 
Then  up  he  rose  like  heavy  lump  of  lead, 
That  in  his  face,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
The  signs  of  anguish  one  might  plainly  read. 
And  guess  the  man  to  be  dismay'd  with  jealous 
dread. 
"  Unto  his  lofty  steed  he  clomb  anon,"  and, 
accompanied  by  Glauc^  "  forth  upon  his  former 
voyage  far'd." 


CANTO  VL 

Both.  Scudamour  and  ArtegaXl 

Do  fight  with  Britomart  : 
H&  sees  her  face  ;  doth  fall  in  lave, 

And  soon  from  her  depart. 

What  equal  torment  to  the  grief  of  mind 
And  pining  anguish  hid  in  gentle  heart, 
That  inly  feeds  itself  with  thoughts  unkind. 
And  nourisheth  her  own  consuming  smart? 
What  medicine  can  any  leach's  art 
Yield  such  a  sore,  that  doth  her  grievance  hide, 
And  will  to  none  her  malady  impart !  ^^ 
Such  was  the  wound  that  Scudamour  did  gride : " 
For  which  Dan  Phoebus'  self  i*  cannot  a  salve 
provide. 
Having  quitted  the  House  of  Care,  the  Knight 

11  The  master  smith,  who  had  inflicted  the  smart. 

12  This  passage  strongly  recalls  Shakespeare's  "  Canst 
thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ? "  &c. ;  "  Mac- 
beth," act  iv.  scene  ill.  "  Macbeth  "  was  written  nine 
years  after  Spenser  published  his  second  three  books. 

13  Pierce. 

H  Apollo  was  the  god  who  afforded  help,  and  there- 
fore is  sometimes  made  the  god  of  the  healing  art — a 
position  due  strictly  to  his  son  .ffisculapins. 
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rode  on,  full  of  melancholy,  until  he  tespied  "an 
armgd  knight  under  a  forest  side,  sitting  in 
shade  beside  his  grazing  steed."  The  stranger 
was  about  to  attack  Soudamour,  who  prepared 
to  rencounter  him  in  equal  race ;  but  suddenly 
the  first  lowered  his  spear,  and,  calling  Scuda- 
mour  by  his  name,  craved  pardon  for  the  offence 
he  had  almost  committed.  In  surprise,  Scuda- 
more  inquired  who  he  was ;  but  was  asked  to 
excuse  him  from  discovering  his  name  aright, 
and  call  him  ' '  the  Salvage  Knight."  A  stranger 
knight  had  done  him  shame  and  dishonour ;  and 
he  waited  there  to  wreak  on  him  that  foul 
despite,  whenever  he  might  pass.  Learning  tha); 
the  offending  knight  was  he  of  the  ebon  spear 
(Britomart,  yet  unknown  by  name)  Soudamour 
"BweU'd  in  every  part  for  fell  despite,"  and" 
related  his  own  grievance  against  that  knight, 
who  had  reft  from  him  his  love, ' '  and  eke  defilsd 
with  foul  villainy  the  sacred  pledge  which  in 
his  faith  was  left."  Both  agreed  to  wreak  their 
wraths  on  Britomart ;  and  soon  they  saw  her 
approach.  By  his  own  request,  Soudamour  first 
attacked ;  but  the  warlike  Maid  tumbled  both 
horse  and  man  to  ground,  where  they  lay.  Arte- 
gaU  in  turn  attacked,  and  was  unhorsed ;  but, 
lightly  recovering,  he  assailed  his  enemy  with  his 
sword,  so  furiously  that  she  had  to  give  ground. 
A  stroke  of  his  sword,  glancing  down  her  back, 
cut  her  horse  in  two,  compelling  her  also  to 
alight  and  fight  on  foot : 

Like  as  the  lightning-brand  from  riven  sky, 
Thrown  out  by  angry  Jove  in  his  venge&nce, 
"With  dreadful  f dree  falls  on  some  steeple  high ; 
Which  battering  down,  it  on  the  church  doth 

glance. 
And  tears  it  all  with  terrible  mischance. 
Tet  she  no  whit  dismay'd  her  steed  forsook ; 
And,  casting  from  her  that  enchanted  lance. 
Unto  her  sword  and  shield  her  soon  betook  ; 
And  therewithal  at  him  right  furiously  she 

Btrook.1 
So  furiously  she  struck  in  her  first  heat. 
While  with  long  fight  on  foot  he  breathless  was, 
That  she  him  forced  backward  to  retreat. 
And  yield  unto  her  weapon  way  to  pass : 
Whose  raging  rigour  neither  steel  nor  brass 
Could  stay,  but  to  the  tender  flesh  it  went. 
And  pour'd  the  purple  blood  forth  on  the  grass; 
That  all  his  mail  y-riv'd,^  and  plates  y-rent, 
Show'd  all  his  body  bare  unto  the  cruel  dent.' 
At  length,  when  as  he  saw  her  hasty  heat 
Abate,  and  panting  breath  begin  to  fail, 
He  through  long  sufferance  *  growing  now  more 


Hose  in  his  strength,  and  gan  her  fresh  assail, 
Heaping  huge  strokes  as  thick  as  show'r  of  hail, 
And  lashing  dreadfully  at  every  part, 
As  if  he  thought  her  soul  to  disenttail.' 
Ah !  cruel  hand,  and  thrice  more  cruel  heart, 
That  work'st  such  wreck  on  her  to  whom  thou 
dearest  art !  ' 

I  Struck.  »  Cloven.  3  Blow, 

*  Patience.  &  Dislodge. 

6  iFront  of  the  helmet.  7  Clear,  pure. 


"After  a  long  contest,  ArtegaU,  stUl  regaining 
strength  as  his  adversary's  declined,  gathered 
all  his  forces  for  a  final  blow. 
The  wicked  stroke  upon  her  helmet  chanc'd. 
And  with  the  force,  which  in  itself  it  bore, 
Her  ventail^  shear'd  away,  and  thence  forth 

glauc'd 
Adown  in  vain,  nor  hann'd  her  any  more. 
With  that,  her  angel's  face,  unseen  afore. 
Like  to  the  ruddy  mpm  appear'd  in  sight, 
DewSd  with  silver  drops  through  sweating  sore; 
But  somewhat  redder  than  beseem'd  aright, 
Through  toilsome  heat  and  labour  of  her  weary 
fight: 

And  round  about  the  same  her  yellow  hair, 
Having  through  stirring  loos'd  their  wonted 

band. 
Like  to  a  golden  border  did  appear, 
FramBd  in  goldsmith's  forge  with  cunning  hand : 
Yet  goldsmith's  cunning  could  not  understand 
To  frame  such  subtile  wire,  so  shiny  clear ; 
For  it  did  glister  like  the  golden  sand 
The  which  Pact&lus,  with  his  waters  sheer, ' 
Throws  forth  upon  the  rivage  ^  round  about  him  " 

near. 

And  as  his  hand  he  up  again  did  rear. 
Thinking  to  work  on  her  his  litmost  wrack,^    • 
His  poVrless  arm,  benumb'd  with  secret  fear, 
From  his  revengeful  purpose  shrunk  aback, 
And  cruel  sword  out  of  his  fingers'  slack 
Fell  down  to  ground,  as  if  the  steel  had  sense 
And  felt  some  ruth,^?  or  sense  his  hand  did  lack^ 
Or  both  of  them  did  think  obedience 
To  do  to  so  divine  a  beauty's  excellence. 
And  he  himself,  long  gazing  thereupon. 
At  last  fell  humbly  down  upon  his  knee. 
And  of  his  wonder  made  religifin," 
Weening  some  heav'nly  goddess  he  did  see. 
Or  else  unweeting^^  what  it  else  might  be ; 
And  pardon  her  besought  his  error  frail. 
That  had  done  outrage  in  so  high  degree : 
Whilst  trembling  horror  did  his  sepse  assail, 
And  made  each  member  quake,  and  manly  heart 
to  quail, 

Nathless  she,  full  of  wrath  for  that  late  stroke. 
All  that  long  while  upheld  her  wrathful  hand. 
With  fell  intent  on  him  to  be  y-wroke  ;^' 
And,  looking  stem,  still  over  him  did  stand, 
Threat'ning  to  strike  unless  he  would  with- 
stand;" 
And  bade  him  rise,  or  surely  he  should  die. 
But,  die  or  liv6,  for  naught  he  would  upstand ; 
But  her  of  pardon  pray'd  more  earnestly,  ,  ,; 

Or  wreak  on  him  her  will  for  so  great  injui^v   ■  < 

6oudamour,  recovering  from  his  overthrow, 
now  drew  near,  and,  "  turning  fear  to  faint  de- 
votion," worshipped  the  Maid  as  some  celestial 
vision.  Glauc6  also  advanced,  and  persuaded 
her  to  grant  to  those  warriors  a  truce.  Then  ' 
they  lifted  their  beavers,  and  showed  her  their 
faces. 


8  Bank.  3  Wreck,  destruction. 

11  Changed  Ms  wonder  into  Vorship. 

12  Unknowing.  13  Jievenged.  u  Kesist. 
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When  Britomart  witli  sharp  advisef nl  ^  eye 
Beheld  the  lovely  face  of  Artegall, 
Temper'd  with  sternness  and  stout  majesty. 
She  gan  eftsoons  it  to  her  mind  to  call 
To  be  the  same  which,  in  her  father's  hall, 
Long  since  in  that  enchanted  glass  she  saw : 
Therewith  her  wrathful  courage  gan  appall. 
And  haughty  spirits  meekly  to  adaw,^ 
That  her  enhanced^  hand  she  down  gan  soft 
withdraw. 

Yet  she  it  foro'd  to  have  again  upheld, 

As  feigning  choler  which  was  tum'd  to  cold : 

But  ever,  wheti  his  visage  she  beheld. 

Her  hand  fell  down,  and  would  no  longer  hold 

The  wrathful  weapon  gainst  his  count'nance 

bold : 
But,  when  in  vain  to  fight  she  oft  assa^d. 
She  arm'd  her  tongue,  and  thought  at  him  to 

scold : 
Nathless  her  tongue  not  to  her  will  obey'd. 
But  brought  forth  speeches  mild  when  she  would 

have  missaid.* 

Scudamour,  inly  glad  to  find  that  At^'s  tale 
of  Amoret's  infidelity  was  false,  congratulated 
Sir  Artegall  by  name  on  his  submission  to  a 
lady,  since  he  had  been  wont  to  despise  them 
aU: 

Soon  as  she  heard  the  name  of  Artegall, 

Her  heart  did  leap,  and  all  her  heart-strings 

tremble 
For  sudden  joy  and  secret  fear  withal ; 
And  all  her  vital  powers,  with  motion  nimble. 
To  succour  it  themselves  gan  there  assemble ; 
That  by  the  swift  recourse  of  flushing  blood 
Bight  plain  appear'd,  though  she  it  would  dis- 
semble. 
And  feigned  still  her  former  angry  mood, 
Thinking  to  hide  the  depth  by  troubling  of  the 
flood. 

When  Glauoe  thus  gan  wisely  all  upknit ; 

"  Ye  gentle  Icnights,  whom  fortune  here  hath 

brought 
To  be  spectators  of  this  liDCOuth  fit  ° 
Which  secret  fate  hath  in  this  lady  wrought 
Against  the  course  of  kind,'  ne  marvel  naught ; 
Nor  thenceforth  fear  the  thing  that  hitherto 
Hath troubledboth  your  minds  withidle  thought, 
Fearing  lest  she  your  loves  away  should  woo ; 
Feared  in  vain,  since  means  ye  see  there  wants 

thereto. 

"  And  you,  Sir  Artegall,  the  Salvage  Knight, 
Henceforth  may   not  disdain  that    woman's 

hand 
Hath  conquer'd  you  anew  in  second  fight : 
For  whilom  they  have  conquer'd  sea,  and  land. 
And  heav'n  itself,  that  naught  may  them  with- 
stand :     . 
Nor  henceforth  be  rebellious  unto  love. 
That  i^the  crown  of  knighthood  and  the  band 


1  Observant. 

2  Lower. 

4  Spoken  harshly. 

6  Kature. 

8  Secretly  smiling. 


3  Uplifted. 

6  Strange  passion. 

7  Apportion. 


Of  noble  minds,  derived  from  above, 
Which,  being  knit  with  virtue,  never  will  re- 
move. 
"And  you,  fair  Lady-Knight,  my  dearest  Dame, 
Eelent  the  rigour  of  your  wrathful  will, 
Whose  fire  were  better  tum'd  to  other  flame; 
And,  wiping  out  remembrance  of  all  ill. 
Grant  him  your  grace  ;  but  so  that  he  fulfil 
The  penance  which  ye  shall  to  him  impart ; ' 
For  lovers'  heav'n  must  pass  by  sorrow's  helL" 
Thereat  full  inly  blushed  Britomart ; 
But  Artegall,  cloBe-smiling,^   joy'd  in  secret 

heart. 
Yet  durst  he  not  make  love  so  suddenly. 
Nor  think  th'  affection  of  her  heart  to  draw 
From  one  to  other'  so  quite  contrary  : 
Besides  her  modest  countenance  he  saw 
So  goodly  grave,  and  full  of  princely  awe. 
That  it  his  ranging  fancy  did  refrain. 
And  looser  thoughts  to  lawful  bounds  withdraw ; 
Whereby  the  passion  grew  more  fierce  andfain,'» 
Like  to  a  stubborn  steed  whom  strong  hand 
would  restrain, 

Scudamour  now  asked  for  news  of  his  Amo- 
ret ;  but  Britomart  could  give  him  none.  She 
had, done  all  in  her  power  to  preserve  the  lady 
from  peril  and  fear,  after  they  had  quitted  the 
scene  of  tournament : 

"  Till  on  a  day,  as  through  a  desert  wild 
We  travelled,  both  weary  of  the  way. 
We  did  alight,  and  sat  in  shadow  mild ; 
Where  fearless  I  to  sleep  me  down  did  lay : 
But,  .when  as  I  did  out  of  sleep  abray," 
I  found  her  not  where  I  her  left  whil&e,'^ 
But  thought  she  wander'd  was,  or  gone  astray : 
i  call'd  her  loud,  I  sought  her  far  and  near ; 
But  nowhere  could  her  find,  nor  tidings  of  her 
hear." 
The  Knight,  his  heart  thrilled  with  point  of 
deadly  fear,  stood  pale  and  senseless,  and  was 
t'o  be  comforted  only  by  Britomart's  assurance 
that  she  would  not  leave  him  tUl  Amoret  had 
been  recovered  or  avenged.    Then  they  all  pro- 
ceeded to  a  resting-place  pointed  out  by  Arte- 
gall, where  they  were  handsomely  entertained, 
until  they  recovered  from  their  wounds  and 


In  all  which  time  Sir  Artegall  made  way 
Unto  the  love  of  noble  Britomart, 
And  with  meek  service  and  much  suit  did  lay 
Continual  siege  unto  her  gentle  heart ; 
Which,  being  whilom  lanc'd  with  lovely  dart," 
More  eath  ^*  was  new  impression  to  receive ; 
However  she  her  pain'd  ^  with  womanish  ai-t 
To  hide  her  wound,  that  none  might  it  perceive : 
Vain  is  the  art  that  seeks  itself  for  to  deceive. 
So  well  he  woo'd  her,  and  so  well  he  wrought 

her. 
With  fair  entreaty  and  sweet  blandishment, 

9  From  one  extreme  to  the  other — from  hate  to  lore. 
10  Bager.  "  Awake. 

12  A  little  while  before. 

13  Being  long  before  pierced  with  the  dart  of  love, 
u  JSasy  1*  Strove. 
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That  at  the  length  vinto  a  bay  he  brought  her,' . 

So  aa  she  to  his  speeches  was  content 

To  lend  an  ear,  and  softly  to  relent. 

At  last,  through  many  vows  which  forth  he 

pour'd, 
And  many  oaths,  she  yielded  her  consent 
To  be  his  love,  and  take  him  for  her-lord, 
Till  they  with  marriage  meet  might  finish  that 

accord.^ 
At  last  Artegall  saw  that  it  was  time  to 
depart  on  a  hard  adventure  yet  before  him,  and 
came  to  take  leave  of  her;  but  he  found  his 
mistress  full  loth  to  let  him  go,  and  could 
appease  her  only  by  the  promise  to  return  in 
three  months.  So,  early  on  the  morrow,  the. 
Knight  rode' forth,  unattended  save  by  his  lady, 
who  rode  with  him  a  while. 

And  by  the  way  she  sundry  purpose  '  found 
Of  this  or  that,  the  time  for  to  delay, 
And  of  the  perils  whereto  he  was  bound,  ' 
The  fear  whereof  seem'd  much  her  to  affray : 
But  all  she  did  was  but  to  wear  out  day. 
Full  oftentimes  she  leave  of  him  did  take ; 
And  ef fc  *  again  devis'd  somewhat  to  sayi 
Which  she  forgot,  whereby  excuse  to  make : 
So  loth  she  was  his  company  for  to  forsake. 

At  last,  when  all  her  speeches  she  had  spent, 
And  new  occasion  fail'd  her  more  to  find, ' 
She  left  him  to  his  fortune's  government. 
And  back  returned  with  right  heavy  mind' 
To  Scudamour,  whom  she  had  left  behind ; 
With  whom  she  went  to  seek  fair  Amoretj 
Her  second  care,  though  in  another  kind  : 
For  virtue's  only  sake,  which  doth  beget   • 
True  love  and  faithful  friendship,  she  by  her 
did  Bet." 


CANTO  VII. 

.4m«ref  ra-pt  6y  ffreedy  Lust 

Bdphabe  saves  from  dread  : 
The  Squire  her  lovei  ;  anil,  &etnj7  6Zam'(2, 

^15  Aayi  in  dole  doth  lead. 

Taking  up  the  story  of  Amoret,  the  poet  re- 
lates that  she  and  Britomart,  after  leaving  the 
tournament  for  beauty's  prize,  travelled  long, 
and  at  last  alighted  to  rest  in  a  forest.  Sleep 
surprised  the  eyelids  of  Britomart,  while  fair 
Amoret  walked  unsuspectingly  through  the 
wood.  Suddenly  one  who  rushed  forth  out  of 
the  thickest  weed,  snatched  her  up  from  the 
ground,  and  bore  her  off,  shrieking  too  feebly  to 
break  the  slumber  of  the  British  Maid. 

It  was,  to  wit,  a  wild  and  salvage  man ; 
Yet  was  no  man,  but  only  like  in  shape. 
And  eke  in  stature  higher  by  a  span ; 
All  overgrown  with  hair,  that  could  awhape  " 

1  He  brought  her  to  bay^  or  constrained  her  to  sur- 
render. 2  Agreement. 
3  Conversation.  *  Soon. 
»  Set  any  value  by  her.  6  Terrify. 


A  hardy  heart ;  and  his  wide  mouth  did  gape 
With  huge  great  teeth,  like  to  a  tusked  boar : 
For  he  liv'd  all  on  ravin  '  and  on  rape 
Of  men  and  beasts ;  and  fed  on  fleshly  gore, 
The  sign  whereof  yet  stain'd  his  bloody  lips 

afore. 
His  nether  lip  was  not  like  man  nor  beast. 
But  like  a  wide  deep  poke  ^Ulown  hanging  low, 
In  which  he  wont  the  reQcs  of  his  feast 
And  cruel  spoil,  which  he  had  spar'd,'  to  stow : 
And  over  it  his  huge  great  nose  di^  grow. 
Full  dreadf  ullx  empurpled  all  with  blood ; 
And  down  both  sides  two  wide  long  ears  did  glow, 
And  raught^"*  down  to  his  waist  when  up  he  stood. 
More  great  than  th'  ears  of  elephants  by  Indus 

'      flood. 
His  waist  was  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  green 
Engirt  about,  nor  other  garment  worej 
For  all  his  hair  was  like  a  gM^nent  seen ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  tall  young  oak' he  bore. 
Whose  knotty  snags  were  sharpei^'d  all  afore, 
And  bath'd  in  fire  for  steel  to  be  instead. 
But  whence  he  was,  or  of  what  womb  y-bore,'' 
Of  beasts,  or  of  the  earth,  I  have  not  read ; 
But  certes  was  with  milk  of  wolves  and  tigers 

fed. 
This  ugly  creature  in  his  arms  her  snatch'd, 
And  through  the  forest  bore  her  quite  away 
With  briers  and  bushes  all  to-rent  and  scratch'd  ; 
Nor  care  he  had,  nor  pity  of  the  prey,  • 
Wliich  many  a  knight  had  sought  for  many  a 

day: 
He  staySd  not,  but,  in  his  arms  her  bearing. 
Ban  till  he  came  to  th'  end  of  all  his  way, 
Untd^his  cave,  far  from  all  people's  hearing. 
And  there  he  threw  her  in,  naught  .feeling,  nor 

naught  fearing. 

Awaking  from  her  swoon,  Amoret  heard, 
through  the  darkness  and  dread  horror  of  the 
place,  some  one  sighing  and  sobbing  sore ;  iuad 
inquired  where  she  was  and  what  would  become 
of  her.  The  sad  voice  foreshadowed  a  fate  worse 
than  death : 

"  This  dismal  day  hath  thee  a  captive  made 
And  vassal  to  the  vilest  wretch  alive  ;  • 
Whose  cursed  usage  and  ungodly  trade 
The  heav'ns  abhor,  and  into  darkness  drive : 
For  on  the  spoil  of  women  he  doth  live, 
Whose  bodies  chaste,  whenever'in  his  pow'r 
He  may  them  catch,  unable  to  gainstrive,^^ 
He  with  his  shameful  lust  doth  first  deflow'r. 
And  afterwards  themselves  Vloth  cruelly  devour. 
"  Now  twenty  days,  by  which  the.sons  of  men 
Divide  their  works,  have  pass'd  through  heaven 

sheen,'' 
Since  1  was  brought  into  this  doleful  den ; 
During  which  space  these  sorry  eyes  have  seen 
Sev'n  women  by  him  slain  and  eaten  clean :" 
And  now  no  more  for  him  but  I  alone, 
And  this  old  woman,  here  remaining  be'n, 

7  Plunder;  8  Sack. 

9  Saved.  10  Beached. 

11  Born.  12  Eesist,  strive  against  him. 
18  Bright.  14  Entirely. 
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Till  thou  oam'st  hither  to  augment  our  moan ; 
And  of  us  three  to-morrow  he  -will  sure  eat  one." 
Amoret  asked  who  it  was  that  unlucky  lot 
had  linked  with  her  in  the  same  chain ;  and  her 
companion  answered  that  she  was  "daughter 
unto  a  lord  of  high  degree,"  and  had  loved  a 
gentle  swain,  though  hut  a  squire  of  low  degree, 
against  the  will  of  her  father.  But  she  had 
held  faithfully  to  her  love,  and  for  him  resolved 
' '  both  sire  and  friends  and  all  for  ever  to  forego." 
All  things  were  ready  for  flight  with  her  lover  ; 
but  in  the  grove  where  she  had  made  tryst  with 
him  she  found  instead  that  "  accursgd~  carl  df 
hellish  kind,  the  shame  of  men,  and  plagne  of 
womankind,"  who  seized  upon  her  and  brought 
her  to  his  den.  Ther^,  as  yet  untouched,  she  re- 
mained "  his  wretched  thrall,  the  sad  .Emilia." 
"  Thus  of  their  evils  as  they  did  discourse," 
the  villain  himself  rolled  away  the  stone  that 
closed  the  cave,  came  rushing  rudely  in,  and 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  his  wonted  sin; 
but  Amoret,  staying  not  to  try  the  utmost  end, 
ran  forth  in  haste,  pursued  by  the  monster. 
"  Fnll  fast  she  flies,  and  far  afore  him  goes, 
nor  feels  the  thorns  and  thickets  prick  her 
tender  toes." 
Nor  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nor  hill,  nor  dale  she 

stays,^ 
But  overleaps  them  aU,  like  roebuck  light. 
And  through  the  thickest  makes  her  nighest 

ways; 
And  evermore,  when  with  regardful  sight 
She  looking  back  espies  that  grisly  wight     - 
Approaching  nigh,  she  gins  to  mend  her  pace, 
And  makes  her  fear  a  spur  to  haste  her  flight ; 
More  swift  than  Myrrh'  or  Daphne  in  her  race,^ 
Or  any  of  the  Thracian  Nymphs  in  salvage  chase. 
Long  so  she  fled,  and  so  he  foUow'd  long ; 
Nor  living  aid  for  her  on  earth  appears. 
But  if  '  the  heav'ns  help'  to  redress  her  wrong. 
Moved  with  pity  of  her  plenteous  tears. 
It  fortuned  Belphoebe  with  her  peers,'' 
The  woody  Nymphs,  and  with  that  lovely  boy,° 
Was  hunting  then  the  leopards  and  the  bears 
In  these  wild  woods,  as  was  her  wonted  joy. 
To  banish  sloth  that  oft  doth  noble  minds  annoy. 
Timias  and  his  companions  were  separated  in 
the  chase ;  and  the  gentle  squire  came  on  the 
scene  in  time  to  intercept  the  monster  as,  with 
grinning  laughter,  he  was  carrying  the  overtaken 
Amoret  back  to  his  cave.     Assailed  by  Timias, 
the  carl  defended  himself  with  his   "craggy 
club ;"  and  made  a  buckler  of  the  lady,  laughing 
for  delight  whenever  any  little  blow  lighted  on 
her.      At  last  the  squire   "left  the  pikehead 
of  his  spear"  in  the  monster's  body ;  "  a  stream 
of  coalblack  blood  thence  gush'd  amain,"  stain- 
ing all  Amoret's  silken  garments.     Throwing 
her  rudely  to  the  earth,  the  ravisher  laid  both 
hands  upon  his  club,  and  let  drive  at  Timias  so 

1  Stops  for.  °  See  note  6,  page  427. 

3  Unless.  *  Companions. 

5  Timias,  the  squire  of  Prince  Arthur,  whom  Bel- 
plKBbe  had  rescued  and  talien  to  her  abode  after  bis 
conflict  with  the  forestei-s ;  canto  v.  boolt  iii. 


sorely,  that  he  had  to  give  ground.   Fortunately, 
however,  Belphoebe  had  heard  "the  hideous 
noise  of  their  huge  strokes,"  and  came  in  view 
'  with  bow  in  hand,  and  arrows  ready  bent."  At 
the  sight  the  monstel:,  knowing'that  in  her  he  saw 
"his  death's  sole  instrument,"  fled  away  in  fear. 
Whom  seeing  fly,  she  speedily  pursued. 
With  wingSd  feet,  as  nimble  as  the  wind, 
Aijd  ever  in  her  bow  she  ready  sheVd 
The  arrow  to  his  deadly  mark  design'd  :' 
As  when  Latona's  daughter,'  cruel  kind, 
In  vengement  of  her  mother's  great  disgrace. 
With  fell  despite  her  cruel  arrows  tin'd' 
'Gainst  woeful  Niobe's  unhappy  race, 
That  all  the  gods  did  moan  her  miserable  case. 

So  well  she  sped  her  and  so  far  sh?  ventur'd, 
That,  ere  unto  his  hellish  den  he  raught,' 
Ev'n  as  he  ready  was  there  to  have  enter'd. 
She  sent,an  arrow  forth  with  mighty  draught,'" 
That  in  the  very  door  him  overcaught,  ' 

And,  in  his  nape  arriving,  through  it  thrill'd 
His  greedy  throat,  therewith  in  two  distraught,'^ 
That  all  his  vital  spirits  thereby  spill'd. 
And  all  his  hairy  breast  with  gory  blood  was  fill'd. 

Whom  when  on  ground  she  grovelling  saw  to  roll, 
She  ran  in  haste  his  life  to  have  bereft ; 
But,  ere  she  could  him  reach,  the  sinful  soul, 
Having  his  carrion  corse  quite  senseless  left. 
Was  fled  to  hell,  surcharg'd  with  spoil  and  theft : 
Yet  over  him  she  there  long  gazing  stood, 
And  oft  admir'd'^  his  monstrous  shape,  and  oft 
His' mighty  limbs,  whilst  all  vrith  filthy  blood 
The  place  there  overflown  seem'd  like  a  sudden 
flood. 

Thenceforth  she  pass'd  into  his  dreadful  den. 
Where  naught  but  darksome  dreariness  she  found, 
Nor  creature  saw,  but  hearken'd  now  and  then  ' 
Some  little,  whisp'ring,  and  soft-groaning  sound. 
With  that  she  ask'd,  what  ghosts  there  under 

ground" 
Lay  hid  in  horror  of  eternal  night ; 
And  bade  them,  if  so  be  they  were  not  bound. 
To  come  and  show  themselves  before  the  Ught, 
Now  freed  from  fear  and  danger  of  that  dismal 

wight. 

Then  forth  the  sad  .Emilia  issued. 

Yet  trembling  ev'ry  joint  through  former  fear ; 

And  after  her  the  hag  there  with  her  mew'd,'* 

A  foul  and  loathsome  creature,  did  appear ; 

A  leman  fit  for  such  a  lover  dear : 

That  mov'd  Belphcebe  her  no  less  to  hate. 

Than  for  to  rue  '*  the  other's  heavy  cheer ; 

Of  whom  she  gan  inquire  of  her  estate ;  '* 

Who  all  to  her  at  large,  as  happen'd,  did  relate. 

Thence    she    them  brought  toward  the  place 

where  late 
She  left  the  gentle  Squire  with  Amoret : 
There  she  him  found  by  that  new  lovely  mate. 
Who  lay  the  while  in  swoon,  full  sadly  set, 


6  Directed. 

8  Aimed, 

10  Drawn  with  mighty  force. 

12  Wondered  at. 

1*  Pity. 


7  Diana. 

9  Beached. 
11  Separated, 
13  Imprisoned. 
15  Condition. 
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From  her  fair  eyes  wiping  the  dewy  wet, 
yrhioh  softly  stiU'd,!  and  kissing  them  atween, 
And  handlihg  soft  the  hurts  which  she  did  get : 
For  of  that  carl  she  sorely  bmis'd  had  been, 
Als'2  of  his  own  rash  hands  one  wound  was  to 

be  seen. 
■Which  when  she  saw  with  sadden  glancing  eye. 
Her  noble  heart,  with  sight  thereof,  was  fiU'd  ■ 
VTith'  deep  disdain,  and  great  indignity, 
That  in  her  wrath  she  thought  them  both  have 

thrUl'dS 
With  that  self  arrow  which  the  carl  had  Idll'd : 
Yet  held  her  wrathful  hand  from  vengeance  sore ; 
But,  drawing  nigh,  ere  he  her  well  beheld, 
"Is  this  the  faith ?"^  she  said — and  said  no 

more. 
But  tum'd  her  face,  and  fled  away  for  evermore. 

He,  seeing  her  depart,  arose  up  light. 
Eight  sore  aggrieved  at  her  sharp  reproof, 
AndfoUow'd  fast :  but,  when  he  came  in  sight. 
He  durst  not  nigh  approach,  but  kept  aloof. 
For  dread  of  her  displeasure's  utmost  proof : 
And  evermore,  when  he  did  grace  entreat, 
And  framed  speeches  fit  for  his  behoof. 
Her  mortal  arrows  she  at  him  did  threat. 
And  foro'd  him  back  with  foul  dishonour  to 

retreat. 
At  last,  when  long  he  follow'd  had  in  vain. 
Yet  found  no  ease  of  grief  nor  hope  of  grace, 
Unto  those  woods  he  turned  back  again. 
Full  of  sad  anguish  and  in  heavy  case : 
And,  finding  there  fit  solitary  place 
For  woeful  wight,  chose  out  a  gloomy  glade. 
Where  hardly  eye  might  see  bright  heaven's  face 
For  mossy  trees,  which  cover'd  all  with  shade 
And  sad  melancholy ;  there  he  his  cabin  made. 

His  wonted  warlike  weapons  all  he  broke 
And  threw  away,  with  vow  to  use  no  more. 
Nor  thenceforth  ever  strike  in  battle  stroke, 
Nor  ever  word  to  speak  to  woman  more ; 
But  in  that  wilderness,  of  men  forlore,^ 
And  of  the  wicked  world  forgotten  quite. 
His  hard  mishap  in  dolour  to  deplore. 
And  waste  his  wretched  days  in  woeful  plight : 
So  on  himself  to  wreak  his  folly's  own  despite. 

And  eke  his  garment,  to  be  thereto  meet, 

He  wilfully  did  cut  and  shape  anew ; 

And  his  fair  locks,  that  wont  with  ointment 

sweet 
To  be  embalm'd,  and  sweat  out  dainty  dew, 
He  let  to  grow  and  grisly  to  concrue,' 
Uncomb'd,  uncurl'd,  and  carelessly  unshed  ; 
That  in  short  time  his  face  they  overgrew. 
And  over  all  his  shoulders  did  dispread, 
That  who  he  whilom  was  unnethwasto  be  read.' 
There  he  continued  in  this  careful  ^  plight, 

1  Distilled.  2  Also.  3  Pierced. 

4  In  or  shortly  after  the  year  1592,  Baleigh  incurred 
the  grave  displeasure  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  an  amour 
which  was  discovered  to  exist  between  him  and  one  of 
her  maids  of  honour — Sllizabetb,  daughter  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton.  Though  he  made  reparation 
to  the  lady's  honour  by  marrying  her,  still  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  several  months,  and  banished  from  the 
Queen's  presence  and  Court.    It  is  to  this  episode  in 


Wretchedly  wearing  out  his  youthly  years, 
Tiu:ough  wilful  penury  »  consumed  quite, 
That  like  a  pinSd  ghost  he  soon  appears : 
For  other  food  than  that  wild  forest  bears,  , 
Nor  other  drink  there  did  he  ever  taste 
Than  running  water  tempei'd  with  his  tears, 
The  more  his  weaken'd  body  so  to  waste  : 
That  out  of  all  men's  knowledge  he  was  worn 

at  last. 
For  on  a  day,  by  f ortime  as  it  feU, 
His  own  dear  lord  Prince  Arthur  came  that  way, 
Seeking  adventures  where  he  might  hear  teU ; 
And,  as  he  through  the  wand'ring  wood  did 

stray. 
Having  espied  his  cabin  far  awayj 
He  to  it  drew,  to  weet  '^'^  who  there  did  won ;  ^^ 
Weening  therein  some  holy  hermit  lay. 
That  did  resort  of  sinful  people  shun ; 
Or  else  some  woodman  shrouded  there  from 

scorching  sun. 
Arriving  there,  he  found  this  wretched  man 
Spending  his  days  in  dolour  and  despair; 
And,  through  long  fasting,  waxing  pale  and  wan, 
AU  overgrown  with  rude  and  rugged  hair ; 
That  albeit  his  own  dear  Squire  he  were. 
Yet  ho  him  knew  not,  nor  advis'd"  at  all ; 
But  like  strange  wight,  whom  he  had  seen 

nowhere, 
Saluting  him  gan  into  speech  to  fall. 
And  pity  much  his  plight,  that  liv'd  like  out- 
cast thrall. 
But  to  his  speech  he  answered  no  whit. 
But  stood  still  mute  as  it  he  had  been  dumb. 
Nor  sign  of  sense  did  show,  nor  common  wit,     % 
As  one  with  grief  and  anguish  overcome ;  ij 

And.  unto  everything  did  answer  mum : 
And  ever,  when  the  Prince  unto  him  spake, 
He  louted'^  lowly,  as  did  him  become, 
And  humble  homage  did  unto  hiln  make ; 
Midst  sorrow  showing  joyous  semblance  for  his 

sake. 
At  which  his  uncouth  guise  and  usage  quaint 
The  Prince  did  wonder  much,  yet  could  not 


The  cause  of  that  his  sorrowfr^  constraint ; 
Yet  ween'd,  by  secret  signs  of  manliness 
Which  close  appear'd  in  that  rude.brutishness, 
That  he  whil6m  some  gentle  swain  had  been,  . 
Train'd  up  in  feats  of  aBms  and  knightliness ; 
Which  he  obserVd,  by.  that  he  him  had  seen 
To  wield  his  naked  sword,  and  try  the  edges 

keen ; 
And  eke  by  that  he  saw  on  ev'ry  tree 
How  he  the  name  of  one  engraven  had 
Which  likely  was  his  liefest "  love  to  be, 
From  whom  he  now  so  sorely  was  bestad ;  '^ 
Which  was  by  him  Belphcebe  rightly  rad  :  '^ 

the  career  of  his  friend  Baleigh  (whom,  as  it  has  been 
already  stated,  Timias  represents)  that  Spenser  refers 
in  the  not  less  bold  than  beautiful  passage  before  us. 
5  Abandoned.  6  Grow  together. 

7  That  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  tell  who  he  formerly 
was.  8  SorrowfuL  9  Privation. 

10  Learn.  n  Dwell 

12  Recognised.  I3  Bowed.  i*  Dearest. 

IS  Separated  from  whom  he  was  so  wretched,  is  Bead, 
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Yet  who  was  that  Eelphoebe  he  not  ■wist;'- 
Yet  aa-w  he  often  how  he  waxed  glad 
"When  he  it  heard;  and  how  the  ground  he  kist 
Wherein  it  written  was,  and  how  himself  he 
bMst.2 

Then  when  he  long  had  marked  his  demeanour, 
And  saw  that  all  he  said  and  did  was  vain. 
Nor  aught  might  make  him  change  his  wonted 

tenour. 
Nor  aught  might  cease  to  mitigate  his  pain ; 
He  left  him  there  in  languor  to  remain,  ' 
Till  time  for  him,  should  remedy  provide, 
And  him  restore  to  foriner  grace  again : 
Which,  for  it  is  too  long  here  to  abide, 
I  win  defer  the  end  until  another  tide. 


CANTO  VIII. 

Tht  gentle  Sguire  recovers  grace : 
SlaTider  Tier  guests  doth  stain : 

Corfiambo  chaseth  Fladdas^ 
And  is  by  Arthur  slain. 

The  poet  cites  the]  saving  of  Solomon,  "  that 
the  displeasure  of  the  mighty  is  than  death 
itself  more  dread  and  desperate;"  aild  points 
the  proverb  by  the  sad  case  of  Timias,  "  whose 
tender  heart  the  fair  Belphcebe  had  with  one 
stem  look  so  daunted,"  that  his  whole  life  was 
passed  in  sorrow  and  weeping,  "as  blasted 
bloom  through  heat  doth  languish  and  decay." 

Till  on  a  day,  as  in  his  wonted  wise 
His  dool '  he  made,  there  chano'd  a  turtle  doye 
To  come,  where  he  his  dolours  did  devise,* 
That  likewise  late  had  lost  her  dearest  love. 
Which  loss  her  made  like  passion  '  also  prove :  * 
Who  seeing  his  sad  plight,  her  tender  heart 
With  dear  compassion  deeply  did  enmove. 
That  she  gan  moan-  his  undeserved  smai-t. 
And.  with  her  doleful  accent  bealr  with  him  a 
part.  •  '         - 

She  sitting  by  him,  as  on  ground  he  lay, 
Her  mournful  notes  full  piteously  did  frame. 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  lay. 
So  sensibly  compU'd,'  that  in  the  same 
Him  seemed  oft  he  heard  his  own  right  name. 
With  that  he  forth  would  pour  so  plenteous 

tears, 
And  beat  his  breast^  unworthy  of  such  blame. 
And  knock  his  head,  and  rend  his  rugged  haus, 
That  could  have  pierc'd  the  hearts  of  tigers  and 

of  bears. 
Thus  long  this  gentle  bird  to  him  did  use, 
Withouten  dread  of  peril,  to  repur 
XJnto  his  won,8  and  with  her  mournful  muse 
Him  to  recomf  ort  in  his  greatest  care, 
That  much  did  ease  his  mourning  and  misfare :  ° 
And  eVry  day,  for  guerdon  of  her  song,. 
He  part  of  his.  small  feast  to  her  would  share ; 


1  Kne^. 
3  Lament, 
s  Suffelimf. 


2  Blessed. 

*  Told  his  griefs. 

6  Feel. 


That,  at  the  last,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrong 
Companion  she  became,  and  so  continued  long. 
Upon  a  day,  as  she  him  sat  beside, 
By  chance  he  certain  moniments '"  forth  drew. 
Which  yet  with  him  as  relics  did  abide' 
Of  all  the  bounty  which  Belphcebe  threw 
On  him,  whilst  goodly  graoe'she  did  him  shew : 
Amongst  the  rest  a  jewel  rich  he  found, 
That  was  a  ruby  of  right  perfect  hue, 
Shap'd  like  a  heart  yet  bleeding  of  the  wound, 
And  with  a  little  golden  chain  about  it  bound. 
The  same  he  took,  and  with  a  riband  new, 
In  which  his  lady's  colours  were,  did  bind 
About  the  turtle's  neck,  that  with  the  view 
Did  greatly  solace  his  engrievgd  mind. 
All  unawares  the  bird,  when  she  did  find 
Herself  so  deck'd,  her  nimble  wings  display'd. 
And  flew  away  as  lightly  as  the  wind : 
Which  sudden  accident  him  much  dismay'd ; 
And,  looking  after  long,  did  mark  which  way 

she  stray'd ; 
But  when  as  long  he  looked  had  in  vain, 
Yet  saw  her  forward  still  to  make  her  flight, 
His  weary  eye  retum'd  to  him  again, 
fuU  of  discomfort  and  disquiet  plight. 
That  both  his  jewel  he  had  lost  so  light. 
And  eke  his  dear  companion  of  his  care. 
But  that  sweet  bird  departing  flew  forthright, 
Through  the  wide  region  of  the  wasteful  ^1  air. 
Until  she  came  where  wonned ''  his  Belphcebe 

fair. 
There  found  she  her  (as  then  it  did  betide) 
Sitting  in  covert  shade  of  arbours  sweet, 
After  late  weary  toil,  which  she  had  tried 
In  salvage  chase,  to  rest  as  seem'd  her  meet. 
There  she,  alighting,  fell  before  her  feet. 
And  gan  to  her  her  mournful  plaint  to  make, 
As  was  her  wont,  thinking  to  let  her  weet " 
The  great  tormenting  grief  that  for  her  sake 
Her  gentle  Squire  through  her  displeasure  did 

partake. 
She,  her  beholding  with  attentive  eye. 
At  length  did  mark  aboufrher  purple  breast 
That  precious  jewel  which  she  formerly 
Had  known  right  well,  with  colour'd  ribands 

drest : 
Therewith  she  rose  in  haste,  and  her  addrest 
With  ready  hand  it  to  have  reft  away : 
But  the  swift  bird  obey'd  not  her  behest. 
But  awerv'd  aside,  and  there  again  did  stay ; 
She  foUow'd  her,  and  thought  again  it  to  assay. 
And  ever,  when  she  nigh  approach'd,  the  dove 
Would  flit  a  little  forward,  and  then  stay 
Till  she  drew  near;  and  then  again  remove  : 
So  tempting  her  still  to  pursue  the  prey. 
And  stiU  from  her  escaping  soft  away : 
Till  that  at  length  into  that  forest  wide 
She  drew  her  far,  and  led  with  slow  delay : 
In  th'  end,  she  her  unto  that  place  did  guide 
Where  as  that  woeful  man  in  languor  did  abide. 
Eftsoons  she  flew  unto  his  fearless  hand, 


7  Oonstnicted. 
9  Unbapplness. 
11  Desert.  1 


8  Dvelling. 
10  Memorials. 
13  Know. 
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And  there  a  piteous  ditty  new  devis'd, 
As  if  she  would  have  made  himunderstand 
His  sorrow's  cause,  to  be  of  her  despis'd  : 
Whom  when  she  saw  in  wretched  weeds  ^  dis- 

'  guis'd, 
With  hairy  glib  ^  def orm'd,  and  meagre  face, 
Like  ghost  late  risen  from  his  grave  agris'd,^ 
She  knew  him  not,  but  pitied  much  his  case, 
And  wish'd  it  were  in  her  to  do  him  any  grace. 
He,  her  beholding,  at  her  feet  down  fell 
And  kiss'd  the  ground  on  which  her  sole  did 

tread, 
And  wash'd  the  same  with  water  which  did  well 
IVom  his  moist  eyes,  and  like  two  streams  pro- 
ceed; 
Yet  spake  no  word,  whereby  she  might  aread* 
What  mister  wight  ^  he  was,  or  what  he  meant ; 
But,  as  one  daunted  with  her  presence  dread. 
Only  few  rueful  looks  unto  her  sent, 
As  messengers  of  his  true  meaning  and  intent. 
Belphcebe  does  not  understand  his  meaning, 
nor  recognise  his  person ;  but  she  sees  that  he 
has  been  "  some  man  of  place,"  and,  moved  with 
pity,  inquires  what  makes  him  thus  wretched  ; 
calling  on  him  not  to  despise  the  grace  of  his 
Creator,  by  wilful  scorn  of  life.    Breaking  his 
long  silence,  Timias  exclaims  that  Heaven  has 
secretly  consented  with  a  cruel  one,  to  cloud 
his  days  in  doleful  misery,  and  make  him  loathe 
both  life  and  death  : 

"  Nor  any  but  yourself,  O  dearest  Dread,' 
Hath  done  this  wrong,  to  wreak  on  worthless 

wight 
Your  high  displeasure,  through  misdeeming' 

bred: 
That,  when  your  pleasure  is  to  deem  aright, 
Ye  may  redress,  and  me  restore  to  light ! " 
Wliich  sorry  words  her  mighty  heart  did  mate  ^ 
With  mild  regard  to  see  his  rueful  plight. 
That  her  inhuming  vTrath  she  gan  abate. 
And  him  TeceiT'd,again  to  former  favour's  state. 

In  which  he  long  time  afterwards  did  lead 
A  happy  life  with  gr^ce  and  good  accord, 
Fearless  of  fortune's  change  or  envy's  dread. 
And  eke  all  mindless  of  his  own  dear  lord 
The  noble  Prince,  who  never  heard  one  word 
Of  tidings,  what  did  unto  him  betide. 
Or  what  good  fortune  did  to  him  afford  ; 
But  through  the  endless  world  did  wander  wide. 
Him  seeking  evermore,  yet  nowhere  him  de- 
scried. 

"TiU  on  a  day,  as  through  that  wood  he 
rode,"  he  found  Emilia  and  Amoret ;  the  first 
yet  weak  from  the  hardships  of  her  imprison- 
ment, the  other  suffering  grievously  from  the 
wound  inflicted  by  Timias  in  the  contest  with  the 
carl.  Moved  with  pity  especially  for  Amoret, 
the  Prince  bathed  her  wouiid  with  a  few  drops 

1  Garments. 

8  In  his  "  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  Spenser  says 
that  the  Irish,  among  other  customs  derived  from  the 
Scythians,  have  that  of  wearing  "long  glibs,  ^hich  is  a 
thick  curled  bush  of  hair^  hanging  down  over  their  eyes 
and  monstrously  disguising  them." 

3  Terrified,  confounded.  4  Piscover. 


of  that  precious  liquor'  which  he  always  carried 
about  him,  and  soon  restored  her  to  health. 
He  marvelled  much  at  the  story  of  their  rescuo, 
and  greatly  desired  to  knojff  who  was  the  Virgin 
that  had  delivered  them ;  but  since  he  could 
not  learn,  he  set  them  on  his  horse,  and  walked 
beside  on  foot  "  to  succour  them  from  fear." 

So  when  that  forest  they  had  passed  well, 
A  little  cottage  far  away  they  spied, 
To  which  they  drew  ere  night  upon  them  fell ; 
And,  ent'ring  in,  found  none  therein  abide, 
But  one  old  woman  sitting  there  beside 
Upon  the  ground  in  ragged  rude  attire. 
With  filthy  locks  about  her  scatter'd  wide. 
Gnawing  her  nails  for  fellness  and  for  ire, 
And  thereout  sucking  venom  to  her  parts  entire.^" 

A  foul  and  loathly  creature  sure  in  Sight," 
And  in  conditions  ^  to  be  loath'd  no  less  : 
For  she  was  stufi'd  with  rancour  and  despite 
Up  to  the  throat,  that  oft  with  bitterness 
It  forth  would  break  and  gush  in  great  excess. 
Pouring  out  streams  of  poison  and  of  gall 
'Gainst  all  that  truth  or  virtue  do  profess ; 
Whom  she  with  leasingS'"  lewdly  1*  did  miscall 
And  wickedly  backbite  :  her  name  men  Slander 

call. 
Her  nature  is,  all  goodness  to  abuse, 
And,  causeless,  crimes  continually  to  frame, 
With  which  she  guiltless  persons  may  accuse. 
And  steal  away  the  crown  of  their  good  name : 
Nor  ever  knight  so  bold,  nor  ever  dame 
So  chaste  and  loyal  liv'd,  but  she  would  strive 
With  forged  cause  them  falsely  to,  defame ; 
Nor  ever  thing  so  well  was  done  alive,  j 

But  she  with  blame  would  blot,  and  of  due   ] 

praise  deprive. 
Herwords  were  not,  as  common  words  are  meant, 
T'  express  the  meaning  of  the  inward  mind. 
But  noisome  breath,  and  pois'nous  spirit  sent 
From  inward  parts,  with  canker'd  malice  lin'd. 
And  breathed  forth  with  blast  of  bitter  wind ; 
Which,  passing  through  the  ears,  would  pierce 

the  heart," 
And  wound  the  soul  itself  vrith  grief  unkind  : 
For,  like  the  stings  of  asps  that  kill  with  smart. 
Her  spiteful  words  did  prick  and  wound  the 

inner  part. 
Bowing  to  necessity,  the  Prince  and  his  com- 
panions patiently  endured  the  cold  and  cheer-  ':, 
less  hunger  of  the  place,  and  the  scoldings  .and 
railings  of  the  hag  "for  lodging  there  without 
her  own  consent."  Anticipating  the  objections 
of  some  "  rash-witted  wight,"  who  might  deem 
those  gentle  ladies  too  light  "  for  thus  convers- 
ing with  this  noble  knight,"  the  poet  admits 
that  "  now  of  days  such  temperance  is  rare,  and 
hard  to  find,"  as  that  which  restrains  heat  of 
youthful  spirit  from  greed  of  pleasure ;  "  more 

6  Manner  of  man. 

.   6  Object  of  reverent  fear.    See  note  19,  page  310. 

7  Misjudgment.  8  Subdue. 

9  Of  which  he  had  given  a  few  drops  to  the  Itedcross 
Knight.    See  page  34T.  i"  Internal. 

11  Aspect.  12  .Qualities. 

13  raise  speeches.  1*  Wickedly. 
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lard  for  hungry  steed  t'  abstain  from  pleasant 
air." 

But  intique  Age,  yet  in  the  infancy 
Of  time,  did  live  then,  like  an  innocent, 
[n  simple  truth  and  blameless  chastity ; 
N'or  then  of  guile  had  made  experiment ; 
But,  void  of  vile  and  treacherous  intent, 
Eeld  virtue,  for  itself,  in  sov'reign  awe : 
rheu  loyal  love  had  royal  regiment,^ 
A.nd  each  unto  his  lust '  did  make  a  law, 
From  all  forbidden  things  his  liking  to  withdraw. 

The  lion  there  did  with  the  lamh  consort, 

Ajid  eke  the  dove  sat  by  the  falcon's  side ; 

^fo^  each  of  other  feared  fraud  or  tort,' 

But  did  in  safe  security  abide, 

Withouten  peril  of  the  stronger  pride : 

But  when  :'•  !  tc  ',.d  wax'd  old,  it  wax'd  warre* 

old     -Up 
CWhereof  it  /J(,.nt'),  and,  having  shortly  tried 
The  trains  ^  01  wit,  in  wickedness  wax'd  bold. 
And  dared  of  all  sins  the  secrets  to  unfold. 

Then  Beauty,  which  was  made  to  represent 

The  great  Creator's  own  resemblance  bright. 

Unto  ahuse  of  lawless  lust  was  lent. 

And  made  the  bait  of  bestial  delight : 

Then  fair  grew  foul,  and  foul  grew  fair  in  sight ; 

And  that  which  wont  to  vanquish  God  and 

man 
Was  made  the  vassal  of  the  victor's  might ; 
Then  did  her  glorious  flow'r  wax  dead  and  wan, 
Despis'd  and  trodden  down  of  all  that  overran  : 

And  now  it  is  so  utterly  deoay'd. 

That  any  bud  thereof  doth  scarce  remain. 

But  if' few  plants,  preserv'd  through  heav'nly 

aid. 
In  prince's  conrt  do  hap  to  sprout  again, 
Dew'd  vrith  her  drops  of  hounty  sovereign. 
Which  from  that  goodly  glorious  flow'r*  pro- 
ceed. 
Sprung  of  the  ancient  stock  of  princes'  strain," 
Now  th'  only  remnant  of  that  royal  breed 
Whose  noble  kind  at  first  was,  sure,  of  heav'nly 
seed. 
Soon  as  day  dawned,  the  gentle  crew  continued 
their  journey,  in  the  same  way  as  before  ;  the 
"  shameful  hag,  the  slander  of  her  sex,"  pur- 
suing them   with    foul   revilings,  railing  and 
raging,  till  she  had  spent  all  her  poison. 

At  last,  when  they  were  passgd  out  of  sight, 
Yet  she  did  not  her  spiteful  speech  forbear. 
But  after  them  did  bark,  and  still  backbite. 
Though  there  were  none  her  hateful  words  to 

hear: 
Like  as  a  our  doth  felly  bite  and  tear 
The  stone  which  passed  stranger  at  him  threw ; 
So  she,  them  seeing  past  the  reach  of  ear. 
Against  the  stones  and  trees  did  rail  anew, 
TUl  she  had  dull'd  the  sting  which    in  her 

tongue's  end  grew. 

1  Government,  rule. 

2  Will  3  Wrong.  « Worse. 
9  Whence  It  takes  its  name. 

6  Stratagems.  7  Unless, 

s  Gloriana,  or  Queen  Elizabeth. 
«  Baoe. 


Passing  gently  on  their  way,  because  of  the 
great  feebleness  of  Amoret,  and  the  heavy 
armour  which  annoyed  the  Prince  on  foot,  they 
spied  at  last,  galloping  towards  them,  a  squire 
bearing  before  him  on  his  steed  a  little  dwarf 
who  all  the  way  cried  for  aid,  "  that  seem'd  his 
shrieks  would  rend  th^  brazen  sky."  After 
them  pursued,  riding  on  a  dromedary,  a  mighty 
man  "  of  stature  huge,  and  horrible  of  hue," 
from  whose  fearful  eyes  two  fiery  beams,  sharper 
than  points  of  needles,  proceeded,  powerful  to 
kill  as  glances  of  the  basilisk.  He  threw  many 
angry  curses  and  threats  at  the  squire,  who, 
when  he  saw  the  Prince,  called  aloud  to  him  for 
rescue,  Arthur,  causing  the  ladies  to  alight, 
mounted  his  steed;  and  just  as  the  pursuer 
aimed  a  dreadful  blow  at  the  squire,  the  Prince 
interposed : 

Who,  thrusting  boldly  'twixt  him  and  the  blow. 
The  burden  of  the  deadly  brunt  did  bear 
Upon  his  shield,  which  lightly  he  did  throw 
Over  his  head,  before  the  harm  came  near : 
Nathless  it  fell  vith  so  dispiteous  drear  " 
And  heavy  sway,  that  hard  unto  his  crown 
The  shield  it  drove,  and  did  the  covering  rear:" 
Therewith  both  squire  and  dwarf  did  tumble 

down 
Unto  the  earth,  and  lay  long  while  in  senseless 

swoon. 

Whereat  the  Prince,  full  wroth,  his  strong  right 

hand 
In  full  avengement  heaved  up  on  high. 
And  struck  the  Pagan  with  his  steely  brand 
So  sore,  that  to  his  saddle-bow  thereby 
He  bowed  low,  and  so  a  while  did  lie : 
And,  sure,  had  not  his  massy  iron  mace 
Betwixt  him  and  his  hurt  been  happily. 
It  would  have  cleft  him  to  the  girding  place ;  ^ 
Yet,  as  it  was,  it  did  astonish '^  j^jm  Xong  space. 

But,  when  he  to  himself  retum'd  again. 
All  fuU  of  rage  he  gan  to  curse  and  swear. 
And  vow  by  Mahonnd  "  that  he  should  be  slain. 
With  that  his  murd'rous  mace  he  up  did  rear. 
That  seemed  naught  the  souse  '^  thereof  could 

bear. 
And  therewith  smote  at  him  with  all  his  might : 
But,  ere  that  it  to  him  approached  near. 
The  royal  Child,"  with  ready  quick  foresight. 
Did  shun  the  proof  thereof,  and  it  avoided  light. 

But,  ere  his  hand  he  could  recure  ^'  again 
To  ward  his  body  from  the  baleful  stound,^' 
He  smote  at  him  with  all  his  might  and  main 
So  furiously,  that,  ere  he  wist,  he  found 
His  head  before  him  tumbling  on  the  ground  j 
The  while  his  babbling  tongue  did  yet  blaspheme 
And  curse  his  god  that  did  him  so  confound ; 
The  while  his  life  ran  forth  in  bloody  stream. 
His  soul  descended  down  into  the  Stygian  ream.'? 
Glad  was  the  squire,  and  bitterly  sorry  the 

10  Terror. 

11  Removed  the  cover — ^which  veiled  the  blinding 
brightness  of  the  shield. 

12  To  the  belt,  or  waist.  13  Stun. 

u  luanomet.  ^^  Forcible  descent. 

16  Youth.       17  Eecovcr.        IS  Blow.        19  Bealm. 
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dwarf,  to  see  the  giant's  fall ;  and  Arthur  began 
to  inquire  of  the  first  what  he  was  whose  eyes  did 
flame  with  fire.  The  squire  replied  that  the 
mighty  man  whom  the  Prince  had  slain  was 
bred  of  a  huge  giantess,  and  had  won  to  himself 
command  of  many  Mngdoma,  not  by  armies  nor 
by  bloody  fight,  "but  by  the  power  of  his  in- 
fectious sight,"  which  Hlled  whoever  saw  him. 
Never  had  he  been  vanquished,  for  no  man  could 
match  >^iTn  ;  while  no  woman  was  so  fair  that 
he  did  not  make  her  captive  to  his  thought, 
and  waste  her  unto  naught,  by  casting  secret 
flakes  of  lustful  fire  into  her  heart  from  his 
false  eyes.  "  Therefore  Corflambo  ^  was  he 
call'd  aright ; "  and  he  had  left  one  daughter, 
Paeana,  outwardly  as  fair  as  living  eye  had  ever 
seen,  but  inwardly  given  to  vain  delight,  "and 
eke  too  loose  of  life,  and  eke  of  love  too  light." 
As  it  fell,  a  gentle-  squire  loved  a  lady  of  high 
parentage — .ffimilia — who.  had  resolved  to  fly 
with  him ;  but  as  he  went  t'o  the  trysting-place, 
he  was  caught  by  Corflambo,  and  thrown-  into 
his  dungeon,  where  he  remained  "of  all  unsuc- 
coured  and  unsought."  The  giant's  daughter, 
coming  "in  her  joyous  glee"  to  gaze  on  the  cap- 
tives, feU  in  love  with  "the  squire  of  low  de- 
gree," whose  name  was  Amyas,  and  promised 
him  liberty  for  his  love ;  "he  granted  love,  but 
with  afiection  cold,  to  win  her  grace  his  liberty 
to  get ; "  still  she  detained  him  a  captive,  fear- 
ing that,  if  freed,  he  would  qtut  her.  Yet  some- 
times he  had  the  favour  of  walking  about  her 
pleasure-garden,  with  the  dT^arf  as  his  keeper, 
who  held  the  keys  of  every  prison  door.  The 
squire  whom  Arthur  had  rescued,  and  who  was 
called  Placidas,  for  zealous  love  of  the  prisoner 
went  to  search  the  place  of  his  captivity ;  there 
he  was  discovered  by  the  dwarf,  who,  deceived 
by  his  strong  resemblance  to  Amyas,  told  his 
mistress  that  her  squire  of  low  degree  secretly 
stole  out  of  his  prison;  and,  being  taken  and 
brought  before  Paeana,  Placidas  was  reproached 
for  his  untruth  and  desire  to  escape,  and  driven 
away  by  the  dwarf  to  the  dungeon  where  his 
faithful  friend  languished  "in  heavy  plight  and 
sad  perplexity."  The  captive,  however,  was 
only  the  more  grieved  by  the  captivity  of  his 
friend ;  for  his  sole  joy  in  his  distress  was  the 
freedom  of  his  Placidas  and  his  Emilia.  But 
the  new  prisoner  insisted  upon  the  other's  con- 
sent to  a  scheme  for  deUveranoe,  through  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  resemblance  between  the 
two. 

"  The  morrow  next,  about  the  wonted  hour. 
The  dwarf  caU'd  at  the  door  of  Amyas 
To  come  forthwith  unto  his  lady's  bow'r ;    ' 
Instead  of  whom  forth  came  I,  Placidas, 
And  undiscemed  forth  with  him  did  pass. 
There  with  great  joyance  and  with  gladsome  glee 
Of  fair  J'seana  I  received  was, 
And  oft  embrac'd,  as  if  that  I  were  he. 
And  -with  kind  words  acoy'd,^  vowing  great 
love  to  me. 


1  The  Inflamer  of  Hearts. 

3  Caressed,  enticed. 

4  Unless.  ^  Acquisition. 


3  Indifference, 
s  Close  embrace. 


"  Which  I,  that  was  not  bent  to  former  love. 
As  was  my  friend  that  had  her  long  refus'd, 
Did  well  accept,  as  well  it  did  behove, 
And  to  the  present  need  it  wisely  us'd. 
My  former  hardness  '  first  I  fair  excus'd ; 
And,  after,  promis'd  large  amends  to  make. 
"With  such  smooth  terms  her  error  I  abus'd, 
To  my  friend's  good  more  than  for  mine  own 

sake. 
For  whose  sole  liberty  I  love  and  life  did  stake. 

"Thenceforth  I  found  more  favour  at  her  hand; 
That  to  her  dwarf,  which  had  me  in  his  charge. 
She  bade  to  lighten  my  too  heavy  band, 
And  grant  more  scope  to  me  to  walk  at  large. 
So  on  a  day,  as  by  the  flow'ry  marge 
Of  a  fresh  stream  I  -with  that  elf  did  play. 
Finding  no  means  how  I  might  us/**^large. 
But  if  *  that  dwarf  I  could  with  nP;  convey; 
I  lightly  snatch'd  him  up,  and  Tith  me  bore 
away. 

"  Thereat  he  shriek'd  aloud,  that  with  his  cry 
The  tyrant  self  came  forth  -with  yelling  bray, 
And  me  pursued  ;  but  nathemore  would  I 
Forego  the  purchase  '  of  my  gotten  prey. 
But  have  perforce  him  hither  brought  a-way." 
Thus  as  they  talked,  lo  !  where  nigh  at  hand 
Those  ladies  two,  yet  doubtful  through  dismay. 
In  presence  came,  desirous  t'  understand 
Tidings  of  all  which  there  had  happen'd  on  the 
land. 

Where  soon  as  sad  .Emilia  did  espy 
Her  captive  lover's  friend,  young  Placidas ; 
All  mindless  of  het  wonted  modesty 
She  to  him  ran,  and,  him  -with  strait  embras' 
Enfolding,  said ;  "  And  lives  yet  Amyas  ?" 
"  He  lives,"  quoth  he,  "  and  his  .Slmilia  loves." 
Then  less,"  said  she,  "  by  all  the  woe  I  pass,^ 
With  which  my  weaker  patience  Fortune  proves: 
But  what  mishap  thus  long  him  from'  myself 
removes  ?  " 

Then  gan  he  all  this  story  to  renew. 
And  tell  the  course  of  his  captivity; 
That  her  dear  ^  heart  full  deeply  made  to  rue  ' 
And  sigh  full  sore  to  hear  the  miser;f 
In  which  so  long  he  merciless  did  lie. 
Thep,  after  many  tears  and  sorrows  spent. 
She  dear  besought  the  Prince  of  remed;^  : 
Who  thereto  did  -with  ready  -will  consent, 
And  weU  perform'd;  as  shall  appear  by  his 
event. 


CANTO  IX. 

Thi  sqtUre  of  low  decree,  reUa^d, 

Parana  takes  to  \uife : 
Britomart  fights  laith  many  Tentghts; 

JPrirux  Arthw  stviUs^o  their  strife. 

Habd  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem,i^ 
When  all  three  kinds  of  l,ove  together  meet 
And  do  dispart  ^  the  heart  with  poVr  extreme, 

7  Less  do  I  consider  all  the  woe. 

8  loving.  9  Pity. 
10  Stops.              11  Decide,  judge.              12  Divide. 
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Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down ;  to  weet, 

The  dear  affection  unto  kindred  sweet. 

Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  -WomanMnd, 

Or  zeal  of  friends  oomhin'd  with  virtues  meet. 

But  pf  them  all  the  baud  of  virtuous  mind, 

Me  seems,  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured 

bind, 
for  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease. 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame ; 
But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress, 
And  them  with  mast'ring  discipline  doth  tame. 
Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  fame. 
For  as  the  soul  doth  rule  the  earthly  mass. 
And  all  the  service  of  the  body  frame, 
So  love  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pass. 
No  less  than  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest 

brass. 

AH  which  who  list  by  trial  to  assay,  "^ 

Shall  in  this  story  find  approved  plain ; 

In  which  these  squires  true  friendship  more 

did  sway 
Than  either  care  of  parents  could  refrain, 
Or  love  of  fairest  lady  could  constrain. 
For  though  Pseana  were  as  fair  as  mom, 
Yet  did  this  trusty  squire  with  proud  disdain. 
For  his  friend's  sake,  her  offer'd  favours  scorn ; 
And  she  herself  her  sire  of  whom  she  was  y-bom. 

Considering  how  he  might  best  achieve  the 
enterprise  of  succouring  Amyas,  Arthur  resolved 
to  set  the  body  of  Corflambo,  "  having  imp'd 
the  head  to  it  again,"  upon  the  dromedary ; 
before  the  dead  but  live-seeming  giant  he  laid 
Flacidas,  as  if  he  were  a  captive  ;  and  he  made 
the  dwarf  lead  the  beast  to  the  castle — ^where 
the  watch  unsuspectingly  admitted  the  corpse 
and  the  Prince  together. 
There  did  he  find,  in  her  delicious  bow'r, 
The  fair  Paeana  playing  on  a  rote,^ 
Complaining  of  her  cruel  paramofir. 
And  singing  all  her  sorrow  to  the  note. 
As  she  had  learned  readily  by  rote ; 
That  with  the  sweetness  of  her  ^are  delight 
The  Prince  half  rapt  began  on  her  to  dote ; 
TiU,  better  him  bethinking  of  the  right. 
He  her  nnwares  attach'd,^  and  captive  held  by 
might. 

Fseana  called,  but  vainly,  on  her  father  for 
aid  ;  then,  seeing  that  she  had  b'eeu  betrayed, 
she  began  to  weep,  and  wail,  and  charge  the 
squire  with  treason.,  But  Arthur,  unheeding, 
made  the  dwarf  open  the  prison  doors ;  and 
above  a  score  of  knights  and  ladies  were  released 
— among  them,  full  weak  and  wan,  the  squire 
of  low  degree.  Placidas  and  .fflmilia  ran  to 
embrace  I'i"' ;  while  Pseana,  gnawed  with  envy, 
cursed  them  both,  and  wept  bitterly.  By  and 
by,  however,  she  began  to  doubt  which  of  the 
two  squires  was  the  man  with  whom  she  had 
been  in  love — so  like  were  they  in  person ;  and 
her  doiibt  and  wonder  were  shared  by  the  Prince 
and  all  present.     Kansacking  the  castle,  the 

J  WIio  chooses  to  test  by  ezpeiiment 

2  See  note  W,  page  395.  , 

-  -  •     -        .  4  Seemed  fit  for. 


Prince  found  much  ill-gotten  treasure,  on  which 
he  seized ;  he  rested  some  time  there  to  recruit 
the  weaker  ladies  after  their  weary  toil ;  and 
he  liberated  Paeana — ^who,  however,  would  not 
"  show  gladsome  couiitenance  nor  pleasant  glee," 
for  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  father,  her  lordship,' 
and  "her  new  love,  the  hope  of  her  desire." 
By  degrees,  Arthur  softened  away  the  foul  rude- 
ness of  the  lady ;  while  he  counselled  Placidas 
to  "accept  her  to  his  wedded  wife" — offering  to 
"  make  him  chief  of  aU  her  land  and  lordship 
during  life."  Placidas  consented,  and  all  went 
happily. 

From  that  day  forth  in  peace  and  joyous  bliss 
They  liVd  together  long  without  debate ; 
Nor  private  jar,  nor  spite  of  enemies, 
Could  shake  the  safe  assurance  of  their  state  : 
And  she,  whom  nature  did  so  fair  create 
That  she  might  match  the  fairest  of  her  days. 
Yet  with  lewd  loves  and  lust  intemperate 
Had  it  defac'd,  thenceforth  ref orm'd  her  ways. 
That  all  men  much  admir'd  her  change,  and 
spake  her  praise. 

Having  settled  Amyas  and  iSmilia,  Flacidas 
and  Pseana,  in  peace  and  rest,  Arthur  set  out 
on  his  former  quest  (after  the  Faery  Queen), 
taking  with  him  Amoret,  now  fearless  for  her 
safety,  but  fearful  of  her  honour — ^though  cause 
of  fear  she  had  none,  for  while  she  rode  by  the 
self -controlling  Arthur,  "she  was  as  safe  as  in 
a  sanctuary." 

At  length  they  came  where  as  a  troop  of  knights 
They  saw  together  skirmishing,  as  seem'd : 
Six  they  were  all,  all  full  of  fell  despite. 
But  four  of  them  the  battle  beat  beseem'd,* 
That  which  of  them  was  best  might  not  be 

deem'd. 
These  four  were  they  from  whom  false  Florimell 
By  Braggadocio  lately  was  redeem'd ;' 
To  wit,  stern  Druon,  and  lewd  Claribell, 
Love-lavish  Blandamour,  and  lustful  Paridell. 

Druon's  delight  was  all  in  single  life, 

And  unto  ladies'  love  would  lend  no  leisure  : 

The  more  was  ClaribeU  engaged  rife* 

With  fervent  flames,  and  loved  out  of  measure : 

So  eke  lov'd  Blandamour,  but  yet  at  pleasure 

Would  change  his  liking,  and  new  lemans ' 

prove : 
But  Paridell  of  love  did  make  no  treasure,^ 
But  lusted  after  all  that  him  did  move  : 
So  diversely  these  four  dispos&d  were  to  love. 
But  those  two  others,  which  beside  them  stood, 
Were  Britomart  and  gentle  Soudamour ; 
Who  all  the  while  beheld  their  wrathful  mood, 
And  wonder'd  at  their  implacable  stowre,' 
Whose  like  they  never  saw  tiU  that  same  hour : 
So  dreadful  strokes  each  did  at  other  drive, 
And  laid  on  load  with  all  their  mi^t  and  pow'r. 
As  if  that  ev'ry  dint  the  ghost  would  rive 
Out  of  their  wretched  corses,  and  their  Uvea 

deprive. 

8  At  the  tournament  of  Satyrane.    See  canto  v.  of 
the  present  book.  6  Frequently. 

7  Mistresses.        s  Hold  no  account.        9  Conflict. 
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As  when  Dan  ^olus,  in  great  displeasure 
For  loss  of  his  dear  love  by  Neptune  hent,^ 
"Sends  forth  the  winds  out  of  his  hidden  trea- 
sure," 
tTpon  the  sea  to  ^rreak  his  fuU  intent ; 
They,  breaking  forth  with  rude  unruliment 
From  all  four  parts  of  heav'n,  do  rage  full  sore, 
And  toss  the  deeps,  and  tear  the  firmament,' 
And  all  the  world  confound  with  wide  uproar ; 
As  if  instead  thereof  they  Chaos  would  restore. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  after  Sir  Saty- 
rane's  tournament  (in  canto  iv.  of  this  book)  the 
"  discordful  crew"  with  whom  Duessa  and  At5 
travelled,  had  set  out  in  quest  of  "the  snowy 
maid,"  the  false  Florimell;  and  now  they  had 
all  met,  and  were  fighting  confusedly,  provoked 
"through  lewd  upbraid "  of  the  two  stiifeful 
dames  in  their  company.  Ever  changing  sides 
and  opponents,  they  continued  the  battle  with 
ever  new  fury  ;  proving  the  truth  of  the  saying, 
that  ''faint  friends  when  they  fall  out  most 
cruel  foemeh  be."  "While  they  fought,  Scuda- 
mour  and  Britomart  had  come  in  sight,  inspiring 
them  all  with  new  rancour — for  the  Maid  had 
put  them  all  to  shame  in  the  late  tourney.  All 
now  turned  their  cruel  blades  from  themselves, 
.against  the  new  comers,  who  bore  themselves 
bravely,  and.  repaid  the  assailants  their  own 
with  usury. 

Full  oftentimes  did  Britomart  assay 

To  speak  to  them,  and  some  emparlance  ^  move  ; 

But  they  for  naught  their  cruel  hands  would 

stay. 
Nor  lend  an  ear  to  aught  that  might  behove. 
As  when  an  eager  mastiS  once  doth  prove 
The  taste  of  blood  of  some  engored  ^  beast, 
No  words  may  rate,^  nor  rigour  him  remove 
From  greedy  hold  of  that  his  bloody  feast : 
So,  little  did  they  hearken  to  her  sweet  behest. 

Whom  when  the  Briton  Prince  afar  beheld 
With  odds  of  so  unequal  match  opprest. 
His  mighty  heart  with  indignation  swell'd. 
And  inward  grudge  flll'd  his  heroic  breast : 
Fftsoons  himself  he  to  their  aid  addrest. 
And,  thrusting  fierce  into  the  thickest  press, 
Divided  them,  however  loth  to  rest ; 
And  would  them  fain  from  battle  to  surcease, 
With  gentle  words  persuading  them  to  friendly 
peace: 

But  they  so  far  from  peace  or  patience  were, 
That  all  at  once  at  him  gan  fiercely  fly, 
And  lay  on  load,  as  they  him  down  would  bear : 
Like  to  a  storm  which  hovers  under  sky, 
Long  here  and  there  and  round  about  doth  sty,' 
At  length  breaks  down  in  rain,  and  hail,  and 

sleet, 
First  from  one  coast,  till  naught  thereof  be  dry ; 

1  Neptune  was  said  to  have  carried  off  Arne,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Aolus.  s  Storehouse. 

8  Parley,  treaty  for  peace.  4  Wounded 

5  Chide  off.  6  Move 


And  then  another,  tiU  that  likewise  fleet ; ' 
And  so  from  side  to  side  till  all  the  world  it 
weet.' 
At  last,  on  the  intercession  of  Scudamour  and 
Britomart,  the  Prince  granted  a  truce,  and  asked 
the  combatants  to  tell  the  cause  of  their  cruel 
heat.  They  began  to  repeat  all  that  had  passed, 
telling  how  Britomart  had  foiled  them  in  open 
tourney,  and  beguiled  them  of  their  loves. 
Britomart,  in  a  passage  not  quite  reconcileable 
with  what  goes  before,  defended  herself  from  the 
charge,  showing  that  she  had  not  carried  Amoret 
away  by  force,  but  of  her  own  liking. 

To  whom  the  Prince  thus  goodly  well  replied ; 
"  Certes,  Sir  Knights,  ye  seemen  much  to  blame  - 
To  rip  up  wrong  that  battle  once  hath  tried ; 
Wherein  the  honour  both  of  arms  ye  shame, 
And  eke  the  love  of  ladies  foul  defame ;  jli 

To  whom  the  world  this  franchise  '  ever  yielded,  ^ 
That  of  their  loves'  choice  they  might  freedom 

claim. 
And  in  that  right  should  by  all  knights  be 

shielded : 
'Gainst  which,  me  seems,  this  war  ye  wrongfully 

have  wielded." 
"  And  yet,"  quoth  she,  "  a  greater  wrong  re- 
mains: 
For  I  thereby  my  former  love  have  lost ; 
Whom  seeking  ever  since  with  endless  pains 
Hath  me  much  sorrow  and  much  travail  cost : 
Ah  me,  to  see  that  gentle  maid  so  tost ! " 
But  Scudamour  then  sighing  deep  thus  said ; 
"  Certes  her  loss  ought  me  to  sorrow  most,      ,  ''s4lk 
Whose  right  she  is,  wherever  she  be  stray'd. 
Through  many  perils  won,  and  many  fortunes 
,  weigh'd : '" 
For  from  the  first  that  I  her  love  profest, 
Unto  this  hour,  this  present  luckless  hour, 
I  never  joyed  happiness  nor  rest : 
But  thus  turmoil'd  from  one  to  other  stowre '' 
I  waste  my  life,  and  do  my  days  devour 
In  wretched  anguish  and  incessant  woe. 
Passing  the  measure  of  my  feeble  pow'r ; 
That,  living  thus  a  wretch  and  loving  so, 
I  neither  can  my  love  nor  yet  my  lite  forego." 
Then  good  Sir  Claribell  him  thus  bespake ; 
"  Now  were  it  not.  Sir  Scudamour,  to  you 
Dislikeful  ''^  pain  so  sad  a  task  to  take. 
Might  we  entreat  you,  since  this  gentle  crew 
Is  now  so  well  accorded  all  anew. 
That,  as  we  ride  together  on  our  way, 
Ye  will  recount  to  us  in  order  due 
All  that  adventure  which  ye  did  assay 
For  that  fair  lady's  love :  past  perils  well  apay."  l* 
All  the  rest,  especially  Britomart,  made  the 
same  request ;  and,  glad  to  satisfy  the  Maid,    '' 
Scudamour  spoke  as  the  next  canto  reports. 

1  Float.  8  Wet. 

9  Privilege,  liberty.  10  Endured, 

u  Conflict,  trouble.  la  Disagreeable. 

13  The  recollection  of  perils  past  is  well  pleasing.' 
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SctidamoViT  doih  his  conque&t  fdl 

Of  virtuous  Atnoret: 
Great  Tenu^  Tempte  is  desenVd  ; 

And.  lover^  life  forth  set. 

if 

"  Teue  he  it  said,  whatever  man  it  said, 
That  love  with  gall  and  honey  doth  abound  i  ^ 
But  if  the  one  be  with  the  other  weigh'd, 
For  every  dram  of  honey  therein  found 
A  pound  of  gall  doth  over  it  redound ; 
That  I  too  true  by  trial  have  approv'd ; 
For  since  the  day  that  first  with  deadly  wound 
My  heart  was  lano'd,  and  learned  to  have  lov'd, 
I  never  joyed  hour,  but  still  with  care  was  mo  v'd. 

"  And  yet  such  grace  is  giv'n  them  from  above, 
That  all  the  cares  and  evU  which  they  meet 
May  naught  at  all  their  settled  minds  remove, 
But  seem,  'gainst  common  sense,  to  them  most 

sweet ; 
As  boasting  in  their  martyrdom  unmeet. 
So  all  that  ever  yet  I  have  endur'd 
I  count  as  naught,  and  tread  down  under  feet. 
Since  of  my  love  at  length  I  rest  assur'd 
That  to  disloyalty  she  sriU  not  be  allur'd. 

"  Long  were  to  tell  the  travail  and  long  toil 
Through  which  the  Shield  of  Love  I  late  have 

won. 
And  purchased  this  peerless  beauty's  spoil ; 
That  harder  may  be  ended  than  begun : 
But  since  ye  so  desire,  your  will  be  done. 
Then  hark,  ye  gentle  knights  and  ladies  free, 
My  hard  mishaps  that  ye  may  learn  to  shun ; 
For  though  sweet  love  to  conquer  glorious  be. 
Yet  is  the  pain  thereof  much  greater  than  the 

fee.  d 

"  What  time  the  fame  of  this  renowned  prize 
Flew  first  abroad,  and  all  men's  ears  possest ; 
I,  having  arms  then  taken,  gan  advise  ^ 
To  win  me  honour  by  some  noble  gest,' 
And  purchase  me  some  place  amongst  the  best. 
i  boldly  thought  (so  young  men's  thoughts  are 

bold),  - 

That  this  same  brave  emprise  for  me  did  rest, 
And  that  both  shield  and  she  whom  I  behold 
Might  be  my  lucky  lot :  since  all  by  lot  we  hold. 

"  So  on  that  hard  adv^ture  forth  I  went. 
And  to  the  place  of  peril  shortly  came  : 
That  was  a  temple  fair  and  ancient. 
Which  of  great  mother  Venus  bare  the  name. 
And  far  renowned  through  exceeding  fame ; 
Much  more  than  that  which  was  in  Paphos  built. 
Or  that  in  Cyprus,*  both  long  since  *  this  same. 
Though  all  the  pillars  of  the  one  were  gilt. 
And  all  the  other's  pavement  were  with  ivory 
spUt.* 

1  Chaucer  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Bigour,  in  "  The 
Court  of  Love,"  the  statement  that  women  "be  bound 
by  nature  to  deceive,  and  spin,  and  weep,  and  sugar 
strew  on  gall ;"  page  206. 

2  Bethink  myself. 
8  Achievement. 

*  The  two  were  really  the  same  ;  the  famous  temple 


"And  it  was  seated  in  an  island  strong. 

Abounding  all  with  dSlicfis  '  most  rare. 

And  wall'd  by  nature  'gainst  invaders'  wrong, 

That  none  might  have  access,  nor  inward  fare,^ 

But  by  one  way  that  passage  did  prepare. ' 

It  was  a  bridge  y-built  in  goodly  wise 

With  omioUB  oorbs  *  and  pendants  graven  fair, 

And  arched  all  with  porches  did  arise 

On  stately  pillars  f rajjZd  after  the  Doric  guise : 

"And  for  defence  thereof  on  th'  other  end 
There  reared  was  a  castle  fair  and  strong. 
That  warded  all  which  in  or  out  did  wend, 
And  flanked  both  the  bridge's  sides  along 
'Gainst  all  that  would  it  fain^"  to  force  or  wrong : 
And  therein  wouued  ^^  twenty  valiant  knights ; 
All  twenty  tried  in  war's  experience  long ; 
Whose  office  was  against  all  manner  wights  '^ 
By  all  means  to  maintain  that  castle's  ancient 
rights.  V 

"  Before  that  castle  was  an  open  plain. 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  pillar  plac'd ; 
On  which  this  shield,  of  many  sought  in  vain, 
The  shield  op  love,  whose  guerdon  me  hath 

grao'd. 
Was  hang'd  on  high,  with  golden  ribands  lao'd ; 
And  in  the  marble  stone  was  written  this, 
With  golden  letters  goodly  well  enchas'd  ; 
Blessed  the  man  that  well  can  use  this  bliss : 
Whose  ever  he  the  shield,  fair  Amoret  be  his. 

"  Which  when  I  read,  my  heart  did  inly  yearn, 
And  pant  with  hope  of  that  adventure's  hap : 
Nor  stayed  further  news  thereof  to  learn. 
But  with  my  spear  upon  the  shield  did  rap, 
That  all  the  castle  ringed  with  the  clap. 
Straight  forth  isstied  a  knight  all  arm'd  to  proof, 
And  bravely  mounted  to  his  most  mishap : 
Who,  staying  not  to  question  from  aloof. 
Ran  fierce  at  me,  that  fire  glanc'd  from  his 
horse's  hoof.        •-, 

"  Whom  boldly  I  encounter'd  (as  I  co'ld). 
And  by  good  fortune  shortly  him  unseated. 
Eftsoons  outsprang  two  more  of  equal  mould ; 
But  I  them  both  with  equal  hap  defeated : 
So  all  the  twenty  I  likewise  entreated. 
And  left  them  groaning  there  upon  the  plain. 
Then,  pressing  to  the  pillar,  I  repeated 
The  read  "  thereof  for  guerdon  of  my  pain, 
And,  taking  down  the  shield,  with  me  did  it 
retain.  >  i 

"  So  forth  without  impediment  I  past, 
Till  to  the  bridge's  outer  gate  I  came ; 
The  which  I  found  sure  lock'd  and  chained  fast. 
I  knock'd,  but  no  man  answer'd  me  by  name ; 
I  call'd,  but  no  man  answer'd  to  my  claim ; " 
Yet  I  persSver'd  still  to  knock  and  call; 
Till  at  the  last  I  spied  within  the  same 
Where  on  e  stood  peeping  through  a  crevice  small. 
To  whom  I  call'd  aloud,  half  angry  therewithal. 

of  Venus  stood  at  Paphos,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  5  Afte;. 

6  Inlaid.  '  Delights.  8  Pass,  go. 

9  Ooibels.  10  Desire.  "  Dw^lt. 

12  Manner  of  persons.  ^3  Motto,  inscription, 

u  Call ;  the  literal  meaning  of  "claim,"  from  Iiatin, 
"  clamo," 
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"  That  wag,  to  wit,  the  porter  of  the  place, 
Pnto  whose  trust  the  charge  thereof  was  lent: 
His  name  was  Doubt,  that  had  a  double  face, 
Th'  one  forward  looking,  th'  other  backward 

bent, 
Therein  resembling  Janus  ancient 
■Wlich  hath  in  charge  the  ingate  ^  of  the  year 
And  evermore  his  eyes  about  him  went, 
As  if  some  proved  peril  he  did  fear, 
Or  did  misdoubt  some  ill  whose  cause  did  not 

appear.  (  ^ 

"  On  th'  one  side  he,  on  th'  other  sat  Delay, 
Behind  the  gate,'  that  none  her  might  espy ; 
Whose  manner  was,  all  passengers  to  stay 
And  entertain  with  her  occasions  sly; ' 
Through  which  some  lost  great  hope  unheedilf , 
"Which  never -they  recover  might  again; 
And  others,  quite  excluded  forth,  did  lie 
Long  languishing  there  in  unpitied  pain. 
And  seeking  often  entrance  afterwards  in  vain. 

"Me  when  as  he  *  had  privily  espied 
Bearing  the  shield  which  I  had  conquer'd  late, 
He  kenn'd  "  it  straight,  and  to  me  open'd  wide  : 
So  in  I  pass'd,  and  straight  he  clos'd  the  gate. 
But  being  in.  Delay  in  close  await 
Caught  hold  on  me,  and  thought  my  steps  to  stay, 
Feigning  full  many  a  fond  ^  excuse  to  prate, 
And  time  to  steal,  the  treasure  of  man's  day, 
Whose  smallest  minute  lost  no  riches  render  ' 
may.  f  f 

"  But  by  no  means  my  way  I  would  forslow' 
For  aught  that  ever  she  could  do  or  say ; 
But,  from  my  lofty  steed  dismounting  low, 
Pass'd  forth  on  foot,  beholding  all  the  way 
The  goodly  works,  and  stones  of  rich  assay. 
Cast  into  sundry  shapes  by  wondrous  skill. 
That  like  on  earth  nowhere  I  reckon  may ; 
And,  underneath,  the  river  rolling  stiU 
With  murmur  soft,  that  seem'd  to  [serve  the 
workman's  will.  .■/ 

"  Thence  forth  I  passed  to  the  second  gate. 

The  Gate  of  Good  Desert,  whose  goodly  pride 

And  costly  frame  were  long  here  to  relate : 

The  same  to  all  stood  always  open  wide ; 

But  in  the  porch  did  evermore  abide 

A  hideous  giant,  dreadful  to  behold. 

That  stopp'd  the  entrance  with  his  spacious 

stride,  .-^C^ 

And  with  the  terr6r  ot  his  connt'nance  bold 
Full  many  did  aftUy,  that  else  fain  enter  wo'ld  : 
"His  name  was  Danger;  dreaded  over  all  • 
Who  day  and  night  did  watch  and  duly  ward 
From  fearful  cowards  entrance  to  forestall  ^ 
And  faint-heart  fools,  whom  show  of  peril  hard 
Could  terrify  from  fortune's  fair  award : 
For  oftentimes  faint  hearts,  at  first  espial 
Of  his  grim  face,  were  from  approaching  scar'd : 
Unworthy  they  of  grace,  whom  one  denial 
Excludes  from  fairest  hope  withouten  farther 

trial. 

\  S?''™.; ,         .    .  "  Entrance,  beginning. 

5  Plausible  pretexts.  i  The  porter,  Doubt 

s  Knew.  6  Idle.  7  Kestore. 

8  Delay,  retard,  my  progress.       s  Prevent. 


"  Yet  many  doughty  warriors,  often  tried 
In  greater  perils  to  be  stout  and  bold. 
Durst  not  the  sternness  of  his  look  abide  ; 
But,  soon  as  they  his  oount'nance  did  behold, 
Began  to  faint,  and  feel  their  courage  cold. 
Again,  some  other,  that  in  hard  assays 
Were  cowards  known,  and  Jittle  count  did  hold,!' 
Either  through' gifts,  or  guile,  or  suctt  like  ways. 
Crept  in  by  stooping  loWjOr  stealing  of  the  keys. 
"  But  I,  though  meanest  man  of  many  mo'. 
Yet  much  disdaining  unto  Tiim  to  lout,^ 
Or  creep  between  his  legs,  so  in  to  go, 
Eesolv'd  him  to  assault  with  manhood  stout. 
And  either  beat  him  in,  or  drive  him  out. 
Ef  tsoons,  advancing  that  enchanted  shield. 
With  all  my  might  I  gan  to  lay  about : 
Which  when  he  saw,  the  glaive  "  which  he  did 

wield 
He  gan  forthwith  t'  avale,^  and  way  unto  me 

yield-  2,0 

"  So  as  I  enter'd,  I  did  backward  look. 
For  fear  of  harm  that  might  lie  hidden  there  ; 
And  lo  !  his  hind-parts,  whereof  heed  I  took. 
Much  more  deformed,  fearful,  ugly  were. 
Than  all  his  former  parts  did  erst "  appear : 
For  Hatred,  Murder,  Treason,  and  Despite, 
With  many  more,  lay  in  ambtishment  there, 
Awaiting  to  entrap  the  wareless  '^  wight 
Which  did  not  them  prevent  with  vigUant  fore- 
sight. 3_.i 

"  Thus  having  pass'd  all  peril,  I  was  come 
Within  the  compass  of  that  island's  space ;  . 
The  which  did  seem,  unto  my  simplefdoom,'' 
The  only  pleasant  and  delightful  ^aofei. 
That  ever  trodden  was  of  footing's  jtraca : 
For  all  that  Nature  by  her  mother  >ifit  / 
Could  frame  in  earth,  and  form  of  substance 

base. 
Was  there  ;  and  all  that  Nature  did  omit. 
Art,  playing  second  N^ure's  part,  supplied  it. 

"  No  tree,  that  is  of  counljin  greenwood  grows, 
From  lowest  juniper  to  cedar  tall ; 
No  flow'r  in  field,  that  dainty  odour  throws. 
And  decks  his  bri.nch  with  blossoms  over  all. 
But  there  was  planted,  or  grew  natural : 
Nor  sense  of  man  so  coy  and  curious  nice, 
But  there  might  find  to  please  itself  withal ; 
Nor  heart  could  wish  for  any  quaint  device. 
But  there  it  present  was,  and  did  frail  sense 
entice.  2.3 

In  such  luxurious  plenty  of  all  pleasure,  , 

It  seem'd  a  second  Paradise,  I  guess, 
So  lavishly  enrich'd  with  Nature's  treasure. 
That  if  the  happy  souls  which  do  possess 
Th'  Elysian  fields,  and  live  in  lasting  bliss, 
Should  happen  this  with  living  eye  to  see, 
They  soon  would  loathe  their  lesser  happiness, 
And  wish  to  life  return'd  again  to  be. 
That  in  this  joyous  place  they  might  have  joy- 
ance  free. 


lOi  Were  held  in  small  esteem. 
12  Sword. 
1*  Formerly. 
16  Judgment. 


11  Stoop. 
13  Lower. 
15  Unwary. 
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''  Fresh  shadows,  fit  to  shroud  from  sunny  ray ; 
Fair  lawns,  to  take  the  sun  in  season  due ; 
Sweet  springs,  iu  which  a  thousand  nymphs  did 

play; 
Soft-rumbling  brooks,  that  gentle  slumber  drew ; 
High-reared  mounts,  the  lands  about  to-Tiew  ; 
Low-looking   dales,   disloin'd  ^   from   common 

gaze; 
Delightful  bow'rs,  to  solace  lovers  true ; 
False  labyrinths,  fond  runners'  eyes  to  daze ; 
AH  which,  by  Nature  made,  did  Nature's  self 

amaze.  i5^ 

"  And  all  without  were  walks  and  alleys  dight  ^ 
With  divers  trees  enrang'd  in  even  ranks  ; 
And  here  and  there  were  pleasant  arbours  pight,' 
And  shady  seats,  and  sundry  flow'ring  banks. 
To  sit  and  rest  the  walkers'  weary  shanks  : 
And  therein  thousand  pairs  of  lovers  walk'd, 
Praising  their  god,  and  yielding  him  great  thanks. 
Nor  ever  aught  but  of  their  true  loves  talk'd. 
Nor  ever  for  rebuke  orijajae  of  any  balk'd.* 


"  AU  these  together  by  themselves  did  sport 
Their  spotless  pleasures  and  sweet  love's  content ; 
But,  far  away  from  these,  another  sort 
Of  lovers  linked  in  true  hearts'  consent ; 
Which  loved  not  as  these  for  like  intent. 
But  on  chaste  virtue  grounded  their  desire. 
Far  from  all  fraud  or  feigned  blandishment ; 
Which,  in  their  spirits  kindling  zealous  fire. 
Brave  thoughts  and  noble  deeds  did  evermore 
aspire.'  ^  O 

"Such  were  great  Hercules,  and  Hylas  dear ; 
True  Jonathan,  and  David  trusty  tried ; 
Stout  Theseus,  and  Pirithous  his  fere;  ^ 
Pylades,  and  Orestes  by  his  side ; 
Mild  Titus,  and  Gesippus  without  pride ; 
Damon  and  Pythias,  whom  death  could  not 

sever : 
All  these,  and  all  that  pver  had  been  tied 
In  bands  of  friendship,  there  did  live  for  ever ; 
Whose  lives  although  decayed,  yet  loves  decayed 

never.  '^^ 

"  Which  when  as  I,  that  never  tasted  bliss 
Nor  happy  hour,  beheld  with  gazeful  eye, 
I  thought  there  was  none  other  heaVn  than  this ; 
And  gan  their  endless  happiness  env^. 
That,  being  free  from  fear  and  jealous^, 
Miwht  frankly  there  their  love's  desire  possess ; 
Wliilst  I,  through  pains  and  perilous  jeopardy. 
Was  foro'd  to  seek  my  life's  dear  patroness : 
Much  dearer  be  the  thihgs  which  come  through 

hard  distress.  Tft 

"  Yet  aU  those  sights,  and  all  that  else  I  saw, 
Might  not  my  steps  withhold,  but  that  forthright 
Unto  that  purpos'd  plaoe(^  did  me  draw. 
Where  as  my  love  was  lodged  day  and  night, — 
The  temple  of  great  Venus,  that  is  bight 
The  queen  of  Beaiuty,  and  of  Love  the  mother, 
There  worshipped  of  ev'ry  living  wight ; 


Whose  goodly  workmanship  far  pass'd  all  other 
That  ever  were  on  earth,  all'  were  they  set 
together.  n^ 

' '  Not  that  same  famous  temple  of  Diane, 
Whose  height  all  Bphesus  did  oversee, 
And  which  all  Asia  sought  with  vows  profane, 
One  of  the  world's  Sev'n  Wonders  said  to  be, 
Might  match  with  this  by  many  a  degree. 
Nor  that,  which  that  vrise  King  of  Jfewry' 

fram'd 
With  endless  cost  to  be  th'  Almighty's  see ; " 
Nor  all  that  else  through  all  the  world  is  nam'd 
To  all  the  heathen  gods,  might  like  to  this  be 

claim'd.  1   I 

"  I,  much  admiring  that  so  goodly  frame. 
Unto  the  porch  approach'd,  which  open  stood; 
But  therein  sat  an  amiable  Dame, 
That  seem'd  to  be  of  very  sober  mood. 
And  in  her  semblant  "•  show'd  great  womanhood : 
Strange  was  her  tire ;"  for  on  her  head  a  crovm 
She  wore,  much  like  unto  a  Danish  hood, 
Powder'd  with  pearl  and  stone ;  and  all  her  gown 
Enwoven  was  with  gold,  that  raught  ^  f uU  low 
adown.  *f\ 

"  On  either  side  of  her  two  young  men  stood, 
Both  strongly  arm'd,  as  fearing  one  another ; 
Yet  were  they  brethren  both  of  half  the  blood. 
Begotten  by  two  fathers  of  one  mother, 
Though  of  contrary  natures  each  to  other : 
The  one  of  them  hight  Love,  the  other  Hate ; 
Hate  was  the  elder.  Love  the  younger  brother ; 
Yet  was  the  younger  stronger  in  his  state 
Than  th'  elder,  and  him  master'd  still  in  aU  de- 
bate. J53 
"  NatUesa  that  Dame  so  well  them  temper'd 

both. 
That  she  them  forced  hand  to  join  in  hand, 
All  be  '  that  Hatred  was  thereto  full  loth, 
And  tum'd  his  face  away,  as  he  did  stand, 
Unwilling  to  behold  that  lovely  band  : 
Yet  she  was  of  such  grace  and  virtuous  might, 
That  her  commandment  he  could  not  withstand. 
But  bit  his  lip,  for  felonous  despite. 
And  gnash'd  his  iron  tusks  at  that  displeasing 

sight.  3  Y 

"  Concord  she  called  was  in  common  read,^ 
Mother  of  blessed  Peace  and  Friendship  true ; 
They  both  her  twins,  both   born  of  heav'nly 

seed. 
And  she  herself  likewise  divinely  grew ; 
The  which  right  well  her  works  divine  did  shew: 
For  strength  and  wealth  and  happiness  she  lends, 
And  strife  and  war  and  anger  does  subdue ; 
Of  little  much,  of  foes  she  maketh  friends. 
And  to  afflictedminds  s^ieet  rest  and  quiet  sends. 

"  By  her  the  heav'n'is'ln  his  course  contain'd. 
And  all  the  world  in  state  unmoved  stands. 
As  their  Almighty  Maker  first  ordain'd. 
And  bound  them  with  inviolable  bands ; 


1  Far  removed, 

2  Prepared,  constructed. 
t  Turnad  aside. 

6  Companion. 


2  Placed,  pitc'aed. 
^  Aspire  tonrards. 
7  Although. 


8  Solomon. 
10  Air,  aspect. 
^  Beached. 
13  Discourse,  speech. 


^  Seat,  habitation. 
11  Attire. 
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EUe  would  the  waters  overflow  the  lands, 
And  fire  devour  the  air,  and  hele  ^  them  quite ; 
But  that  she  holds  them  with  her  blessed  hands. 
She  is  the  nurse  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
And  unto  Venus'  grace  the  gate  doth  open  right. 

"By  her  I  ent'ring  haff  dismayed  was ; 
But  she  in  gentle  wise  me  entertain'd. 
And  'twixt  herself  and  Love  did  let  me  pass ; 
But  Hatred  would  my  entrance  have  restrain'd. 
And  with  his  club  me  threaten'd  to  have  brain'd, 
Had  not  the  Lady  with  her  pow'rful  speech 
Him  from  his  wicked  wiU  unneth  '  ref rain'd ; 
And  th'  other  eke  his  malice  did  impeach,' 
Till  I  was  throughls  mist  the  peril  of  his  reach. 

"  Into  the  inmost  tenlple  thus  I  came, 
Which  fuming  all  with  frankincense  I  found, 
And  odours  rising  from  the  altars'  flame. 
Upon  a  hundred  marble  pillars  round 
The  roof  up  high  was  reared  from  the  ground, 
All  deck'd  with  crowns,  and  chains,  and  gar- 
lands gay, 
And  thousand  precious  gifts  worth  many  apound. 
The  which  sad  lovers  for  their  vows  did  pay ; 
And  all  the  ground  was  strow'd  with  flowers  as 
fresh  as  May.  ^  C- 

"  A  hundred  altars  round  about  were  set, 
All  flaming  with  their  sacrifices' fire,      -    ' 
That  with  the  steam  thereof  the  temple  sweat, 
Which,  roU'd  in  clouds,  to  heaven  did  aiapire. 
And  in  them  bore  true  lovers'  vows  entire : 
And  eke  a  hundred  brazen  caldrons  bright, 
To  bathe  in  joy  and  amorous  desire, 
Ev'ry  of  which  was  to  a  damsel  hight ;  ^ 
For  aU  the  priests  were  damsels  in  soft  linen 
dight.«  ^a.  " 

"  Eight  in  the  midst  the  goddess'  self  did  stand, 
Upon  an  altar  of  some  costly  mass, 
Whose  substance  was  unneth  ^  to  understand : 
For  neither  precious  stone,  norduretuF  brass. 
Nor  shining  gold,  nor  mould'ring  clay  it  was ; 
But  much  more  rare  and  precious  to  esteem, 
Pure  in  aspect,  and  like  to  crystal  glass ; 
Yet  glass  was  not,  if  one  did  rightly  deem ; 
But,  being  fair  and  brittle,  likest  glass  did  seem. 

"  But  it  in  shape  and  beauty  did  excel 
All  other  idols  which  the  heath'n  adore. 
Far  passing  that  which  by  surpassing  skill 
Phidias  did  make  in  Paphos  isle  of  yore, 
With  which  that  wretched  Greek,  that  life  for- 

lore,' 
Did  fall  in  love :  yet  this  much  fairer  shin'd, 
But  cover'd  with  a  slender  veil  afore ; 
.  And  both  her  feet  and  legs  together  twin'd 
Were  with  a,  snake,  whose  head  and  tail  were 

fast  oombin'd.'  yi  I 

"The  cause  why  she  was  cover'd  with  a  veil 
Was  hard  to  know,  for  that  her  priests  the  same 
From  people's  knowledge  labour'd  to  conceal : 

1  Conceal,  cover, 

i  With  difficulty.  a  Hinder. 

*  Intrusted.  &  Dressed. 

6  Difficult.  7  Enduring 

8  Forsook,  lost.  »•  Firmly  united. 

10  Sexes.  a  gports.  is  Troops. 


But  sooth  it  was  not  sure  for  womanish  shame, 
Nor  any  blemish  which  the  work  might  blame  ; 
But  for  (they  say)  she  hath  both  kinds  i"  in  one. 
Both  male  and  female,  both  under  one  name : 
She  sire  and  mother  is  herself  alone, 
Begets  and  eke  conceives,  nor  needeth  other 

npne.  v_y  ^ 

"  And  all  about  her  neck  and  shoulders  flew 
A  flock  of  little  Loves,  and  Sports,  and  Joys, 
With  nimble  wings  of  gold  and  purple  hue  ; 
Whose  shapes  seem'd  not  like  to  terrestrial  boys. 
But  like  to  angels  playing  heav'nly  toys" 
The  whilst  their  eldest  brother  was  away  ; — 
Cupid,  their  eldest  brother  :  he  enjoys 
The  wide  kingdom  of  Love  with  lordly  sway, 
And  to  his  law  coinpels  all  creatures  to  obey. 
"  And  all  about  her  alia*  scatter'd  lay 
Great  sorts  i^  of  lovers  piteously  complaining, 
Some  of  their  loss,  some  of  their  love's  delay. 
Some  of  their  pride,  some  paragons'  disdaining,  i3 
Some  fearing  fraud,  some  fraudulently  feigning, 
As  ev'ry  one  had  cause  of  good  or  iU. 
Amongst  the  rest  some  one,  through  love's  con- 
straining 
Tormented  sore,  could  not  contain  it  still. 
But  thus  brake  forth,  that  all  the  temple  it  did 
fill;  ^^Lj 

"  '  Great  Venus !  queen  of  beauty  and  of  grace,  i* 
The  joy  of  gods  and  men,  that  under  sky 
Dost  fairest  shine,  and  most  adorn  thy  place ; 
That  with  thy  smiling  look  dost  pacify 
The  raging  seas,  and  mak'st  the  storms  to  fly ; 
Thee,  goddess,  thee  the  winds,  the  clouds   do 

fear ; 
And,  when  thou  spread'st  thy  mantle  forth  on 

high. 
The  waters  play,  and  pleasant  lands  appear, 
And  heavens  laugh,  and  all  the  world  shows 

joyous  cheer :       (,]  <^ 

"  '  Then  doth  the  dsdali'  earth  throw  forth  to 

thee 
Out  of  her  fruitful  lap  abundant  flow'rs ; 
And  then  all  living  wights,  soon  as  they  see 
The  Spring  break  forth  out  of  his  lusty  bow'rs. 
They  all  do  learn  to  play  the  paramours  : 
First  do  the  merry  birds,  thy  pretty  pages. 
Privily  pricked  with  thy  lustful  pow'rs, 
Chirp  loud  to  thee  out  of  their  leafy  cages, 
And  thee  their  mother  call  to  cool  their  kindly  i* 

rages.  \1| 

"  '  Then  do  the  salvage  beasts  begin  to  play 
Their  pleasant  frisks,  and  loathe  their  wonted 

'    food : 
The  lions  roar ;  the  tigers  loudly  bray ; 
The  raging  bulls  rebellow  through  the  -v^ood, 
And  breaking  forth  dare  tempt  the  deepest  flood 
To  come   where  thou   dost  draw   them  with 

desire : 
So  all  things  else,  that  nourish  vital  blood, 

15  The  disdain  of  their  companions  or  rivals 
1*  The  four  stanzas  that  follow  are  imitated  from  the 
invocation  of  Venus  with  which  Lucretius  opens  his 
poem ;  and  they  may  bo  compared  with  the  "Second 
Songof  Troilus,"  in  Chaucer's  "  Troilus  and  Cressida," 
page  262.  IS  Productive.  16  Natural. 
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Soon  as  with  fury  thou  dost  them  inspire, 

In  generation  seek  to  quench  their  inward  fire. 


"  '  Sp  all  the  world  by  Wee  at  first  was  made. 
And  daily  yet  thou  dost  the  same  repair : 
Nor  aught  on  earth  that  merry  is  and  glad, 
Nor  aught  on  earth  that  lovely  is' and  fair, 
Bat  thou  the  same  for  pleasure  didst  prepare : 
Thou  art  the  root  of  all  that  joyous  is  : 
Great  god  of  men  and  women,  queen  of  th'  air. 
Mother  of  laughter,  and  well-spring  of  bliss, 

0  grant  that  of  my  love  at  last  I  may  not  mias  1 ' 

"  So  did  he  say :  but  I,  with  murmur  soft. 
That  none  might  hear  the  sorrow  of  my  heart, 
Yet  inly  groaning  deep  and  sighing  oft, 
Besought  her  to  grant  ease  unto  my  smart, 
And  to  my  wound  her  gracious  help  impart. 
Whilst  thus  I  spake,  behold !  with  happy  eye 

1  spied  where,  at  the  Idol's  feet  apart, 
A  bevy  of  fair  damsels  close  did  lie. 
Waiting  when  as  the  anthem  should  be  sung  on 

high.  M^ 

"  The  first  of  them  did  seem  of  riper  years 
And  graver  countenance  than  all  the  rest ; 
Yet  all  the  rest  were  eke  her  equal  peers. 
Yet  unto  her  obeyed  aU  the  best : 
Her  name  was  Womanhood ;  that  she  exprest 
By  her  sad  semblant  ^  and  demeanour  wise : 
For  steadfast  still  her  eyes  did  fixed  rest ; 
•  Nor  rov'd  at  random,  after  gazers'  guise. 
Whose  luring  baits  ofttimes  do  heedless  hearts 

entice.  '^T?^ 

"  And  next  to  her  sat  goodly  Shamefastness, 
Nor  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  uprear, 
Nor  ever  once  did  look  up  from  her  dess,^ 
As  if  some  blame  of  evil  she  did  fear. 
That  in  her  cheeks  made  roses  oft  appear : 
And  her  against  sweet  (jheerfulness  was  plac'd. 
Whose  eyes,  like  twinkling  stars  in  ev'ning  clear. 
Were  deck'd  with  smiles  that  all  sad  humours 

chas'd. 
And  darted  forth  delights  the  which  her  goodly 

grao'd.  ^  J 

"  And  next  to  her  sat  sober  Modesty, 
Holding  her  hand  upon  her  gentle  heart ; 
And  her  against  sat  comely  Courtesy, 
That  unto  ev'ry  person  knew  her  part ; 
And  her  before  was  seated  overthwart ' 
Soft  Silence,  and  submiss*  Obedience, 
Both  link'd  together  never  to  dispart ; ' 
Both  gifts  of  God  not  gotten  but  from  thence  ; 
Both  garlands  of  his  saints  against  their  foes' 

oSence.  ^  Q 

"  Thus  sat  they  all  around  in  seemly  rate :  * 
And  in  the  midst  of  them  a  goodly  Maid 
(Ev'n  in  the  lap  of  Womanhood)  there  sate. 
The  which  was  all  in  lily  white  array'd. 
With  silver  streams  amongst  the  linen  stray'd ; 
lake  to  the  Morn,  when  first  her  shining  face 
Hath  to  the  gloomy  world  itself  bewray'd : 


That  same  was  fairest  Amoret  in  place. 
Shining  with  beauty's  light  and  heav'nly  virtue's 

grace,  -^  "K 

"Whom  soon  as  I  behel^  my  heart  gan  throb, 
And  weigh'd  in  doubt  what  best  were  to  be  done : 
For  sacrilege  me  seem'd  the  church  to  rob ; 
And  folly  seem'd  to  leave  the  thing  undone 
Which  with  so  strong  attempt  I  had  begun. 
Then,  shaking  off  all  doubt  and  shamefast  fear. 
Which  ladies'  love  I  heard  had  never  won 
'Mongst  men  of  worth,  I  to  her  stepped  near, 
And  by  the  lUy  handh^ laboured  up  to  rear.^ 


'1  Grave  aspect. 
3  Opposite. 
5  Separate. 
7  Baise, 


2  Writing-table,  desk. ' 
*  Submissive. 
G  Arrangement,  order, 
8  IrVomanhood. 


"  Thereat  thatforemostlmatron^  me  did  blame. 
And  sharp  rebuke  for  being  overbold ; 
Saying  it  was  to  knight  unseemly  shame 
Upon  a  recluse  virgin  to  lay  hold. 
That  unto  Venus'  services  was  sold.' 
To  whom  I  thus ;  '  Nay,  but  it  fitteth  best 
For  Cupid's  man  with  Venus'  maid  to  hold ; 
For  iU  your  goddess'  services  are  drest 
By  virgins,  and  her  sacrffices  let  to  rest.' 

"With  that  my  shreld  I  forth  to  her  did  show. 
Which  all  that  while  I  closely  had  conceal'd; 
On  which  when  Cupid  with  his  killing  bow 
And  cruel  shafts  emblazon'd  she  beheld. 
At  sight  thereof  she  was  with  terror  qnell'd. 
And  said  no  more :  but  I,  which  all  that  while 
The  pledge  of  faith,  her  hand,  engaged  held 
(Like  Wary  hind  within  the  weedy  soil). 
For  no  intreaty  wouji  forego  so  glorious  spoU. 

"  And  evermore  upon  the  goddess'  face 
Mine  eye  was  fix'd,  for  fear  of  her  offence : 
Whom  when  I  saw  with  amiable  grace 
To  laugh  on  me,  and  favour  my  pretence, 
I  was  embolden'd  with  more  confidence ; 
And,  naught  for  niceness  nor  for  envy  sparing. 
In  presence  of  them  aU  forth  led  her  thence. 
All  looking  on,  and  like  astonish'd  staring, 
Yet  to  lay  hand  on  her  not  one  of  all  them  daring, 

"  She  often  pray'd,  and  often  me  besought. 
Sometime  with  tender  tears,  to  let  her  go, 
Sometime  with  witching  smiles :  but  yet,  fo 

naught 
That  ever  she  to  me  could  say  or  do. 
Could  she  her  wished  freedom  from  me  woo ; 
But  forth  I  led  her  through  the  temple  gate, 
By  which  I  hardly  pass'd  vrith  much  ado : 
But  that  same  lady,'"  which  me  friended  late 
In  entrance,  did  me  also  friend  in  my  retrate." 

"  No  less  did  Danger  threaten  me  with  dread. 
When  as  he  saw  me,  maugre  ^^  all  his  pow'r. 
That  glorious  spoil  of  beauty  with  me  lead. 
Than  Cerberus,  when  Orpheus  did  recour^' 
His  lem.an  "  from  the  Stygian  prince's  bow'r. 
But  evermore  my  shield  did  me  defend 
Against  the  storm  of  ev'ry  dreadful  stowre  : ''' 
Thus  safely  with  my  love  I  thence  did  wend." 
So  ended  he  his  tale,  where  I  this  canto  end. 


9  Devoted. 
11  Withdrawal. 
13  Recover. 
IS  Assault,  peril. 


10  Concord. 

12  In  spite  of. 

u  His  mistress,  Eurydico, 
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CANTO  XI. 

MarindVsfcfrmer  wound  is  liedlf*d; 

He  comes  to  Proteus'  hall, 
Where  Thames  doth  the  Medway  wed,\ 

And  feasts  the  sea-gods  all. 

But  ah !  for  pity  that  I  have  thus  long 

Left  a  fair  lady  languishuig  in  pain  ! 

Now  well-away !  that  I  have  dons  such  wrong. 

To  let  fair  Florimell  in  bands  remain. 

In  band^  of  love,  and  in  sad  thraldom's  chain ; 

Erom  which  unless  some  heaVnly  power  her  free 

By  miracle  not  yet  appearing  plain, 

She  longer  yet  is  like  oaptlv'd  to  be ; 

That  ev'n  to  think  thereof  it  inly  pities  me. 

•  Here  need  you  to  remember,  how  erewhile  ^ 
Unlovely  Proteus,  missing  ^  to  his  mind 
That  virgin's  love  to  win  by  wit  or  wile. 
Her  threw  into  a  dungeon  deep  and  blind,' 
And  there  in  chains  her  cruelly  did  bind. 
In  hope  thereby  her  to  his  bent  to  draw  : 
FoT,  when  as  neither  gifts  nor  graces  kind 
Her  constant  mind  could  move  at  all  he  saw. 
He  thought  her  to  compel  by  cruelty  and  awe. 

Deep  in  the  bottom  of  a  huge  great  rock 
The  dungeon  was,  in  which  her  bound  he  left. 
That  neither  iron  bars,  nor  brazen  lock. 
Did  need  to  guard  from  force  or  secret  theft 
Of  all  her  lovers  which  would  her  have  reft ; 
For  waU'd  it  was  with  waves,  which  rag'd  and 

roar'd 
As  they  the  cliff  in  pieces  would  have  cleft ; 
Besides,  ten  thousand  monsters  foul  abhorr'd 
Did  wait  about  it,  gaping  grisly,  all  begor'd.*' 
And  in  the  midst^hereof  did  Horror  dwell. 
And  Darkness  dread  that  never  viewed  day. 
Like  to  the  baleful  house  of  lowest  hell. 
In  which  old  Styx  her  aged  bones  alway 
(Old  Styx  the  grandame  of  the  gods)  doth  lay. 
There  did  this  luckless  maid  sev'n  months  abide, 
Nor  ever  evening  saw,  nor  morning's  ray. 
Nor  ever  from  the  day  the  night  descried. 
But  thought  it  aU  one  night,  that  did  no  hours 

divide. 
And  all  this  was  for  love  of  Marinell, 
"Who  her  despis'd  (ah !  who  would  her  despise!) 
And  women's  love  did  from  his  heart  expel. 
And  all  those  joys  that  weak  mankind  entice. 
Nathless  his  pride  full  dearly  he  did  price  j'' 
For  of  ^  a  woman's  hand  it  was  y-wroke,' 
That  of  the  wound  he  yet  in  languor  lies. 
Nor  can  be  cured  of  that  cruel  stroke 
Which  Britomart  him  gave,  when  he  did  her 

provoke. 

Yet  far  and  near  the  nymph,  his  mother,  sought, 
And  many  salves  did  to  his  sore  apply. 
And  many  herbs  did  use :  but  when  as  naught 
She  saw  could  ease  his  rankling  malady, 

1  Formerly.    See  canto  viii.  of  the  third  book. 
»  Failing.  3  Dark. 

*  Stained  with  gore.  6  Pay  tor.  6  By. 

7  Revenged ;  by  the  hand  of  Britomart,  as  told  in 
canto  ir.  of  the  third  hook, 
s  Haste.  s  Promised. 


At  last  to  Tryphon  She  for  help  did  hie  8 
(This  Tryphon  is  the  sea-gods'  surgeon  hight). 
Whom  she  besoughib  to  find  some  remedy  : 
And  for  his  pains  a  whistle  him  behight,' 
That  of  a  fish's  shell  was  wrought  with  rare 
delight. 

So  well  that  leach  did  hark  to  her  request, 
And  did  so  well  employ  his  careful  pain. 
That  in  short  space  his  hurts  he  had  redrest,'" 
And  Mm  restor'd  to  healthful  state  again : 
In  which  he  long  time  after  did  remain 
There  with  the  nymph  his  mother,  like  her 

thrall ;" 
Who  sore  against  his  will  did  bim  retain, 
For  fear  of  peril  which  to  bim  might  fall 
Through  his  too  venturous  prowess  proved  over 

all. 

It  fortun'd  then,  a  solemn  feast  was  there 
To  aU  the  sea-gods  and  their  fruitful  seed. 
In  honour  of  the  spousals  which  then  were 
Betwixt  the  Medway  and  the  Thames  agreed. 
Long  had  the  Thames  (as  we  in  records  read) 
Before  that  day  her  wooed  to  his  bed ; 
But  the  proud  nymph  would  for  no  worldly 

meed,^ 
Nor  no  entreaty,  to  his  love  be  led ; 
TiU  now  at  last  relenting  she  to  him  was  wed. 

So  both  agreed  that  this  their  bridal  feast 
Should  for  the  gods  in  Proteus'  house  be  made ; 
To  which  they  all  repair'd,  both  most  and  least,'' 
As  well  which  in  the  mighty  ocean  trade," 
As  that  in  rivers  swim,  or  brooks  do  wade  : 
All  which,  not  if  a  hundred  tongues  to  tell. 
And  hundred  mouths,  and  voice  of  brass  I  had, 
And  endless  memory  that  might  excel. 
In  order  as  they  came  could  I  recount  them  welL 

Help  therefore,  O  thou  sacred  imp  i'  of  Jove, 

The  nursling  of  Dame  Memory  his  dear. 

To  whom  those  rolls,  laid  up  in  heav'n  above, 

And  records  of  antiquity  appear. 

To  which  no  wit  of  man  may  comen  near ; 

Help  me  to  tell  the  names  of  all  those  Floods 

And  all  those  Nymphs,  which  then  assembled 

were 
To  that  great  banquet  of  the  watery  gods. 
And  all  their  sundry  kinds,  and  all  their  hid 

abodes. 

First  came  great  Neptune,  with  his  three-fork'd 

mace,'' 
That  rules  the  seas  and  makes  them  rise  or  fall ; 
His  dewy  locks  did  drop  with  brine  apace 
Under  his  diadem  imperial : 
And  by  his  side  his  queen  with  coronal, 
Fair  Amphitrite,  most  divinely  fair, 
Whose  ivory  shoulders  weren  cover'd  all. 
As  with  a  robe,  with  her  own  silver  hair. 
And  deck'd  with  pearls  which  th'  Indian  seas 

f.or  her  prepare. 

10  Healed.  11  As  if  he  were  her  slave. 

12  Gift,  reward.  M  Greatest  and  smallest. 

14  Resort,  have  their  abode. 

15  Child.  Olio,  the  historic  Muse  daughter  ot  Jupiter 
and  Mnemosyne  or  Memory. 

16  Sceptre ;  the  trident. 
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These  marched  far  before  the  other  crew,: 
And  all  the  way  before  them,  as  they  went, 
Triton  his  trumpet  shrill  before  them  blew, 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  iolliment,^ 
That  made  the  rocks  to  roax  as  they  were  rent. 
And  after  them  the  royal  issue  came, 
Which  of  them  sprung  by  lineal  descent : 
First  the  sea-gods,  which  to  themselves  do  claim 
The  pow'r  to  rule  the  billows,  and  the  waves  to 
tame: 

Fhorcya,  the  father  of  that  fatal  brood 
By  whom,  those  old  her6es,won  such  fame  ;  ^ 
And  Glancus,  that  wise  soothsays  understood ; 
And  tragic  lao's  son,  the  which  became 
A  god  of  seas  through  his  mad  mother's  blame,' 
Now  hight  Falsemon,  and  is  sailors'  friend ; 
Great  Brontes ;  and  Astraeus,  that  did  shame 
Himself  with  incest  of  his  kin  unkenn'd  j  * 
And  huge  Orion,  that  doth  tempests  still  por- 
tend; 

The  rich  Gteatus  ;  and  Eurytus  long ; 
Neleus  and  Pelias,  lovely  brethren  both ; 
Mighty  Chrysaor ;  and  Caicus  strong ; 
Eurypylus,  that  calms  the  waters  wroth ; 
And  fair  Euphoemus,  that  upon  them  go'th 
As  on  the  ground,  vrithout  dismay  or  dread ; 
Fierce  Eryx ;  and  Alebius,  that  know'th 
The  waters'  depth,  and  doth  their  bottom  tread ; 
And  sad  Asopus,  comely  with  his  hoary  head. 

There  also  some  most  famous  founders  were 
Of  puissant  nations,  which  the  world  possest. 
Yet  sons  of  Neptune,  now  assembled  here : 
Ancient  Ogyges,  ev'n  the  anoientest : 
And  Inaohus  renown'd  above  the  rest ; 
Phoenix;  and  Aon;  and  Pelasgus  old ; 
Great  Belus ;  Phoeax ;  and  Agenor  best ; 
And  mighty  Albion,  father  of  the  bold 
And  warlike  people  which  the  Britain  Islands 

hold: 
For  Albion  the  son  of  Neptune  was ; 
Who,  for  the  proof  of  his  great  pfiissSnce, 
Out  of  his  Albion  did  on  dry-foot  pass 
Into  old  Gaul,  that  now  is  callSd  France, 
To  fight  with  Hercules,  that  did  advance 
To  vanquish  aU  the  world  with  matchless  might ; 
And  there  his  mortal  part  by  great  mischance 
Was  slain;  but  that  which  is  th'  immortal  sprite 
lives  still,  and  to  this  Feast  with  Neptune's 

seed  was  dight."  ' 

But  what  do  I  their  names  seek  to  rehearse, 
Which  all  the  world  have  with  their  issue  fill'd 
How  can  they  all  in  this  so  narrow  verse 
Contained  be,  and  in  small  compass  held  ? 
Let  them  record  them  that  are  better  skill'd, 
And  know  the  monuments  of  passed  age  : 

1  Pleasure. 

2  He  was  fabled  to  be  the  father  of  the  GrsesB,  the 
Gorgons,  the  Hesperian  dragon,  the  Hesperian  maids, 
and  Scylla. 

3  Driven  mad  by  Hera,  to  punish  her  love  for  Atna- 
mas,  Ino  threw  herself  into  Vas  sea  with  her  son ;  and 
both  became  marine  deities. 

4  Unknown.  '  Prepared. 
0  Language.    See  note  28,  page  119.  • 

^  Helen,  daughter  of  Tyndarus.  king  of  Sparta. 
8  The  Brhone,  springing  from  its  lofty  glacier,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Purca,  5470  feet  above  the  sea. 


Only  what  needeth  shall  bo  here  fulfiU'd, 
T'  express  some  part  of  that  great  equipage 
AVhich  from  great  Neptune  do  derive  their  par- 
entage. 

Next  came  the  aged  Ocean  and  his  Dame 
Old  Tethys,  th'  oldest  two  of  all  the  rest ; 
For  all  the  rest  of  those  two  parents  came, 
Which  afterward  both  sea  and  land  possest ; 
Of  all  which  Nereus,  th'  eldest  and  the  best. 
Did  first  proceed ;  than  which  none  more  upright 
Nor  more  sincere  in  word  and  deed  prof  est ; 
Most  void  <*f  guile,  most  free  from  foul  despite, 
Doing  himself  and  teaching  others  to  do  right: 

Thereto  he  was  expert  in  prophecies, 
And  could  the  leden  ^  of  the  gods  unfold ; 
Through  which,  when  Paris  brought  his  famous 

prize, 
The  fair  Tyndarid  lass,'  he  him  foretold 
That  her  aU  Greece  with  many  a  champion  bold 
Should  fetch  again,  and  finally  destroy 
Proud  Priam's  tovm :  so  wise  is  Nereus  old. 
And  so  well  skill'd :  nathless  he  takes  great  joy 
Ofttimes  amongst  the  wanton  nymphs  to  sport 

and  toy. 

And  after  him  the  famous  Eivers  came, 
Which  do  the  earth  enrich  and  beautify : 
The  fertile  Nile,  which  creatures  new  doth  frame ; 
Long  Bhodanus,  whose  source  springs  from  the 

sky;8 
Fair  Ister,'  flowing  from  the  mountains  high ; 
Divine  Scamander,  purpled  yet  with  blood 
Of  Greeks  and  Trojans  which  therein  did  die ; 
Pact51us  glist'ring  with  his  golden  flood ; 
And  Tigris  fierce,  whose  streams  of  none  may  be 

withstood ; 
Great  Ganges ;  and  immortal  Eiiphrates  ; 
Deep  Indus;  and  Mseander  intricate ; 
Slbw  Peneus ;  and  tempestuous  Fhasides ;  ^^ 
Swift  Ehine  ;  and  Alpheus  still  immaculate ; " 
Araxes,  feared  for  great  Cyrus'  fate ; 
Tibris,^  renowned  for  the  Komans'  fame  ; 
Eich  Orinoco,  though  but  knowen  late  ; 
And  that  huge  river,  which  doth  bear  his  name 
Of  ^  warlike  Amazons  who  do  possess  the  same. 
Joy  on  those  warlike  women,  which  so  long 
Can  from  all  men  so  rich  a  kingdom  hold ! 
And  shame  on  you,  O  men,  which  boast  your 

strong  . 

And  valiant  hearts,  in  thoughts  less  hard  and 

bold, 
Yet  quail  in  conquest  of  that  land  of  gold  ! " 
But  this  to  you,  O  Britons,  most  pertains, 
To  whom  the  right  hereof  itself  hath  sold ; 
The  which,  for  sparing  little  cost  or  pains. 
Lose  so  immortal  glory,  and  so  endless  gains. 

9  The  Danube  ;  one  of  whose  sources,  in  the  castle- 
yard  of  Donaueschingen,  in  J3aden,  is  about  3000  feet 
above  sea  level. 

10  The  Phasis,  a  river  in  Colchis. 

11  After  its  junction  with  the  Burotas,  the  Alpheus 
flowed  on  side  by  side  with  its  muddier  companion 
without  mingling  its  waters. 

12  Tiber.  ^'  Prom. 

14  The  contest  with  Spain  in  the  New  World,  the  "  land 
of  gold,"  was  the  great  task  of  the  Elizabethan  heroes 
and  navigators,  whom  the  poet  here  urges  on  to  new 
eSerts. 
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Then  was  there  heard  a  most  celestial  sound 
Of  dainty  music,  which  did  next  ensue  ^ 
Before  the  spouse :  that  was  Arion  orown'd;  == 
"Who,,  playing  on  his  harp,  unto  him  drew 
The  ears  and  hearts  of  all  that  goodly  crew ; 
That  even  yet  the  dolphin,  which  him  hore 
Through  the  JBgean  seas  from  pirates'  view, 
Stood  still  by  him  nstonish'd  at  his  lore,' 
And  all  the  raging  seas  for  joy  forgot  to  roar. 

So  went  he  playing  on  the  watery  plain  : 
Soon  after  whom  the  lovely  bridegroom  came. 
The  noble  Thames,  with  all  his  goodly  train. 
But  him  before  there  went,  as  best  became, 
His  ancient  parents,^  namely  th'  ancient  Thame ; 
But  much  more  aged  was  his  wife  than  he. 
The  Ouse,  whom  men  do  Isis  rightly  name ; 
Full  weak  and  crooked  creature  seemed  she. 
And  almost  blind  through  eld,^  that  scarce  her 
way  could  see. 

Therefore  on  either  side  she  was  sv^stain'd 

Of  two  small  grooms,  which  by  their  names 

were  hight 
The  Chum  and  GherweU,  two  small  streams, 

which  pain'd 
Themselves  her  footing  to  direct  aright. 
Which  failed  oft  through  faint  and  feeble  plight : 
But  Thame  was  stronger,  and  of  better  stay ; 
Yet  seem'd  fuU  aged  by  his  outward  sight. 
With  head  all  hoary,  and  his  beard  all  gray. 
Dewed  with  silver  drops  that  trickled  down 

alway : 

And  eke  he  somewhat  seem'd  to  stoop  afore 
With  bowed  back,  by  reason  of  the  load 
And  ancient  heavy  burden  which  he  bore 
Of  that  fair  City,*  wherein  make  abode 
So  many  learned  imps,'  that  shoot  abroad, 
And  with  their  branches  spread  all  Brittany, 
No  less  than  do  her  elder  sister's  ^  brood. 
Joy  to  you  both,  ye  double  nursery 
Of  arts  !  but,  Oxford,  thine  doth  Thame  most 
glorify. 

But  he  their  son  »  full  fresh  and  jolly  was. 
All  decked  in  a  robe  of  watchet  hue." 
On  which  the  waves,  glitt'ring  like  crystal  glass. 
So  cunningly  enwoven  were,  that  few 
Could  weenen"  whether  ttey  were  false  or  true : 
And  on  his  head  like  to  a  coronet 
He  wore,  that  seemed  strange  to  common  view. 
In  which  were  many  tow'rs  and  castles  set, 
Thatit  enoompass'd  round  aswithagoldenfret.^'? 
like  as  the  mother  of  the  gods,  they  say. 
In  her  great  iron  chariot  wonts  to  ride 
When  to  Jove's  palace  she  doth  take  her  way. 
Old  Cybele,  array'd  with  pompous  pride. 
Wearing  a  diadem  embattled  wide 
With  hundred  turrets,  like  a  turribant.'^ 
With  such  an  one  was  Thames  beautified ; 

1  FoUSw.         2  See  note  21,  page  237.         3  skill 
*  The  Thames,  according  to  the  common  opinion  in 

Spenser's  days,  was  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 

Thame  and  the  Isis. 

«  S'*  ¥?:i  „  /  "='''"■''•  '  Children. 

B  Cambridge,  called  the  "  elder  sister  "  of  Oxford 
because  the  traditions  of  its  University's  foundation 
carry  it  back  to  a  period  160  years  earUer  than  that  of 


That  was,  to  wit,  the  famous  Troynovant,^* 
In  which  her  kingdom's  throne  is  chieflyresiant.1^ 

And  round  about  him  many  a  pretty  page 
Attended  duly,  ready  to  obey; 
All  little  rivers  which  owe  vassalage 
To  him,  as  to  their  lord,  and  tribute  pay : 
The  chalky  Kenuet ;  and  the  Thetis  gray ; 
The  moorish  Oolne ;  and  the  soft-sliding  Brean ; 
The  wanton  Lea,  that  oft  doth  lose  his  way ; 
And  the  still  Darent,  in  whose  waters  clean 
Ten  thousand  fishes  play  and  deck  his  pleasant 
stream. 

Then  came  his  neighbour  floods  which  nigh  hira 

dwell, 
And  water  all  the  English  soil  throughout ; 
They  all  on  him  this  day  attended  well. 
And  with  meet  service  waited  him  about ; 
Nor  none  disdained  low  to  him  to  lout :  i" 
No,  not  the  stately  Severn  grudg'd  at  all, 
Nor  storming  Humber,  though  he  looked  stout ; 
But  both  him  honour'd  as  their  principal. 
And  let  their  sweUing  waters  low  before  him  fall. 

There  was  the  speedy  Tamar,  which  divides 
The  Cornish  and  the  Devonish  confines  ; 
Through  both  whose  borders  swiftly  down  it 

glides, 
And,meetingPlym,to Plymouth  thence  declines: 
And  Dart,  nigh  chok'dwith  sands  of  tinny  mines; 
But  Avon  marched  in  more  stately  path. 
Proud  of  his  adamants  i'  with  which  he  shines 
And  glisters  wide,  as  als'  ^^  of  wondrous  Bath, 
And  Bristol  fair,  which  on  his  waves  he  builded 

hath. 

And  there  came  Stonr  with  terrible  aspect, 

Bearing  his  Six  deformed  heads  on  high. 

That  doth  his  course  through  Elandford  plains 

direct. 
And  washeth  Wimborne  meads  in  season  dry. 
Next  him  went  Wileybum  with  passage  sly. 
That  of  his  wiliness  his  name  doth  take. 
And  of  himself  doth  name  the  shire  ^^  thereby : 
And  Mole,  that  like  a  nousling^'  mole  doth  make 
His  way  still  under  ground  till  Thames  he  over- 
take. 

Then  came  the  Bother,  decked  all  with  woods 
Like  a  wood  god,  and  flowing  fast  to  Kye ; 
And  Stour,  that  parteth  with  his  pleasant  floods 
The  Eastern  Saxons  from  the  Southern  nigh.^i 
And  Clare  and  Harwich  both  doth  beautify : 
Him  foUow'd  Yare,  soft  washing  Norwich  wall. 
And  with  him  brought  a  present  joyfully 
Of  his  own.fish  unto  their  festival. 
Whose  like  none  else  could  shew,  the  which 
they  rnffins  call. 

Next  these  the  plenteous  Ouse  cam.e  far  from 

land. 
By  many  a  city  and  by  many  a/  town, 

Oxford's— though   more   authentic  records  give  the 
palm  of  antiquity  to  the  hitter.        9  The  Thames 

10  Blue.  11  Judge.  12  Band. 

13  Turban.  u  London. 

15  Resident.  16  Bend. 

17  The  crystals  known  as  Bristol  stones, 

18  Also.  19  Wiltshire.      20  Burrowing. 
21  Dividing  Essex  and  SulTolk. 
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And,  many  rivers  taking  underhand 

Into  his  waters  as  he  passeth  down 

(The  Cle,  the  Were,  the  Grant,  the  Stour,  the 

Eowne), 
Thence  doth  by  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge  flit. 
My  mother  Cambridge,!  whom  as  with  a  crown 
He  doth  adorn,  and  is  adorn'd  of  it 
\Yi^h  many  a  gentle  Muse  and  many  a  learned 

wit. 
And  after  him  the  fatal  Welland  went. 
That  if  old  saws  prove  true  (which  God  forbid  !) 
Shall  drown  all  Holland  '  with  his  excrement, 
And  shall  see  Stamford,  though  now  homely  hid. 
Then  shine  in  learning  more  than  ever  did 
Cambridge  or  Oxford,  England's  goodly  beams. 
And  next  to  him  the  Neu  down  softly  slid ; 
And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  himself  enseama  " 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  fish  and  thirty  sundry 

streams. 
Next  these  came  Tyne,  along  whose  stony  bank 
That  Boman  monarch  built  a  brazen  wall, 
Wliich  might  the  f  eebled  Britons  strongly  flank 
Against  the  Picts  that  swarmed  over  all ; 
Which  yet  thereof  Gualsever  *  they  do  call : 
And  Tweed,  the  limit  betwixt  Logris°  land 
And  Albany :/  and  Eden,  though  but  small, 
Tet  often  stain'd  with  blood  of  many  a  band 
Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tined^  on  his 

strand. 
Then  came  those  six  sad  brethren,  like  forlorn, 
That  whilom  were,  as  ^tique  fathers  tell. 
Six  valiant  knights  of  one  fair  nymph  y-bom, 
Which  did  in  noble  deeds  of  arms  excel. 
And  wonned  '  there  where  now  York  people 

dwell; 
StiU  Ure,  swift  Wharf,  and  Ouse  the  most  of 

might. 

High  Swale,  unquiet  Nidd,  and  troublous  Skell; 
All  whom  a  Scythian  king,  that  Humber  hight, 
Slew  cruelly,  and  in  the  river  drowned  quite : 
But  pass'd  not  long,  ere  Brutus'  warlike  son, 
Locrinus,  them  aveng'd,  and  the  same  date  ^ 
Which  the  proud  Humber  unto  them  had  done. 
By  equal  doom  repaid  on  his  own  pate  : 
For  in  the  self-same  river  where  he  late 
Had  drenched  them,  he  drowned  him  again ; 
And  nam'd  the  river  of  his  wretched  fate :' 
Whose  bad  condition  yet  it  doth  retain, 
Oft  tossed  with  his  storms  which  therein  still 

remain. 
These  after  came  the  stony  shallow  Lone,!" 
That  to  old  Lancaster  his  name  doth  lend  : 
And  following  Dee,  which  Britons  long  y-gone 
Did  call  divine,  that  doth  by  Chester  tend ; 
And  Conway,  which  out  of  his  stream  doth  send 
Plenty  of  pearls  to  deck  his  dames  withal ; 
And  Lindus,  that  his  pikes  doth  most  commend, 

1  Spenser  was  a  student  at  Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cam- 
bridge TTniversity, 

2  The  south-eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  is 
called  Holland, 

3  Contains  or  comprehends ;  "fattens  "is  the  old  ex- 
planation, but  it  could  apply  to  the  fish  alone ;  for  the 
Trent  can  scarcely  be  said  to  "  &tten  "  a  stream  which 
swells  its  own  bulk.  *  Wall  of  Severus. 

5  England  and  Scotland.    See  page  396.  . 

6  Were  slain,  perished.  7  Dwelled. 


Of  which  the  ancient  Lincoln  men  do  call : 
All  these  together  marchBd  toward  Proteus'  hall. 

Nor  thence  the  Irish  rivers  absent  were  ; 
Since  no  less  famous  than  the  rest  they  be, 
And  join  in  neighbourhood  of  kingdom  near. 
Why  should  they  not  likewise  in  love  agree, 
And  joy  likewise  this  solemn  day  to  see  ?    • 
They  saw  it  all,  and  pleasant  were  in  place  ; 
Though  I  them  all,  according  their  degree, 
Cannot  recount,  nor  tell  their  hidden  race. 
Nor  read  ^^  the  savage  countries  thorough  which 
they  pace. 

There  was  the  Liffey  rolling  down  the  lea  ; 
The  sandy  Slane  ;  ^  the  stony  Aubrion ;  - 
The  spacious  Shannon  spreading  like  a  sea ; 
The  pleasant  Boyne ;  the  fishy  fruitful  Bann ; 
Swift  AwniduS,  which  of  the  Englishman 
Is  call'd  Blackwater ;  and  the  Lifiar  deep ; 
Sad  Trowis,  that  once  his  people  overran  ; 
Strang  Alio  tumbling  from  Slievelogher  steep ; 
And  Mulla  mine,  whose  waves  I  whilom  taught 
to  weep." 

And  there  the  three  renowned  brethren  were, 
Which  that  great  giant  Blomius  begot 
Of  the  fair  nymph  Bheiisa  wand'ring  there  : 
One  day,  as  she  to  shun  the  season  hot 
Under  Slievebloom  in  shady  grove  was  got, 
This  giant  found  her  and  by  force  deflow'r'd ; 
Whereof  conceiving,  she  in  time  forth  brought 
These  three  fair  sons,  which  being  thence  forth 

pour'd 
In  three  great  rivers  ran,  and  many  countries 

scour'd. 
The  first  the  gentle  Suir,  that,  making  way 
By  sweet  Clonmell,  adorns  rich  Waterford ; 
The  next,  the  stubborn  Nore,  whose  waters  gray 
By  fair  Kilkenny  and  EossepontS  board ; 
The  third,  the  goodly  Barrow,  which  doth  hoard 
Great  heaps  of  salmons  in  his  deep  bos6m : 
All  which,  long  sunder'd,  do  at  last  accord  " 
To  join  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  come ; " 
So,  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last  become. 

There  also  was  the  wide  embayed  Mare ;'' 
The  pleasant  Bandon,  crown'd  with  many  a 

wood; 
The  spreading  Lee  that  like  an  island  fair, 
Encloseth  Cork  with  his  divided  flood ; 
And  baleful  Oure,  late  stain'd  with  English 

blood : 
With  many  more  whose  names  no  tongue  can 

tell. 
All  which  that  day  in  order  seemly  good 
Did  on  the  Thames  attend,  and  waited  well 
To  do  their  dueful  service,  as  to  them  befell. 

Then  came  the  bride,  the  lovely  Medway  came. 
Clad  in  a  vesture  of  unknowen  gear  i' 

s  The  same  gift,  or  fate,  of  death. 

9  See  page  396.  10  The  Lune. 

11  Declare.  12  Slaney. 

13  Spenser's  Irish  residence,  Kilcolman  Castle,  stood 
near  the  banks  of  the  Mulla,  in  county  Cork ;  there  he 
probably  wrote  his  poem  of  "  Astrophel " — a  lament  for 
the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney— and  his  "  Tears  of  the 
Muses."  1*  Agree.  15  In  Waterford  Harbour. 

16  Broadening  into  Kenmare  Biver  or  Bay. 

17  Material. 
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And  tocouth  ^  fashion,  yet  her  well  became, 
That  seem'd  like  silver  sprinkled  here  and  there 
With  glitt'ring  spangs*  that  did  like  stars  ap- 
pear, 
And  waVd  upon,  like  water  chamelot,' 
To  hide  the  metal,  which  yet  ev'rywhere 
Bewray'd  itself,  to  let  men  plainly  wot  * 
It  was  no  mortal  work,  that  seem'd  and  yet 
was  not. 

Her  goodly  locks  adown  her  hack  did  flow 
TTn-to  her  waist,  with  floVrs  bescattered, 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  forth  did  throw. 
To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spread 
As  a  new  spring ;  and  likewise  on  her  head 
A  chapelet  of  sundry  flow'rs  she  wore, 
Prom  under  which  the  dewy  humour  shed 
Did  trickle  down  her  hair,  like  to  the  hoar 
Congealed   little   drops  which   do   the   mom 
adore.'  . 

On  her  two  pretty  handmaids  did  attend, 

One  call'd  the  Theise,  the  other   call'd    the 

Crane ; 
"Which  on  her  waited  things  amiss  to  mend, 
And  both  behind  upheld  her  spreading  train ; 
Under  the  which  her  feet  appeared  plain. 
Her  silver  feet,  fair  wash'd  against  this  day ; 
And  her  before  there  paced  pages  twain. 
Both  clad  in  colours  like  and  like  array, 
The  Doune  and  eke  the  Frith,  both  which  pre- 

par'd  her  way. 
And  after  these  the  sea-nymphs  marched  all. 
All  goodly  damsels,  deok'd  with  long  green  hair. 
Whom  of  their  sire  Nerfldes  men  call. 
All  which  the  Ocean's  daughter  to  him  bare. 
The  gray-ey'd  Doris ;  all  which  fifty  are  ; 
All  which  she  there  on  her  attending  had  : 
Swift  Proto  ;  mild  Eucratg ;  Thetis  fair ; 
Soft  Spio ;  sweet  Endorfi ;  Sao  sad ; 
light  Doto ;  wanton  61auc6 ;  and  GalenS  glad ; 

White-hand  Eunica ;  proud  Dynamen€  j 
Joyous  Thalia ;  goodly  Amphitrite ; 
Lovely  Pasithee ;  kind  EulimenS  ; 
Light-foot  Cymothoe  ;  and  sweet  Melite  ; 
Fairest  Pherusa  ;  Phao  Kly  white ; 
Wonder'd  '  Agave  ;  Poris ;  and  Nessea ; 
With  Erato  that  doth  in  love  delight ; 
And  PanopS ;  and  wise  Protomedsea ; 
And  snowy-neck'd  Doris ;  and  milk-white  Gala- 
taea; 

Speedy  HippothoS ;  and  chaste  Aotea ; 
Large  Lisianassa ;  and  Pronoea  sage ; 
Euagor^ ;  and  light  Pontoporea ; 
And,  she  that  with  her  least  word  can  assuage 
The  surging  seas  when  they  do  sorest  rage, 
Cymodoc^ ;  and  stout  Autonoe  ; 
Aind  Neso ;  and  Eion6  well  in  age ; 
And,  seeming  still  to  smile,  Glauconomd; 
And,  she  that  hight  of  many  bests,  Polynom^; ' 
Fresh  Alimeda,,  deok'd  with  garland  green ; 

1  Strange,  rare. 
3  Camlet. 

6  Adorn. 

7  Of  many  lavi. 
9  Will. 


*  Know. 
6  Admired. 
8  Bright. 


Hyponeo,  with  salt-bedewed  wrists  ; 
Laomedia,  like  the  crystal  sheen ;  * 
Liagor6,  much  prais'd  for  wise  behests ; 
And  Psamathd  for  her  broad  snowy  breasts ; 
Cymo ;  Eupompg ;  and  Themist^  just ; 
And,  she  that  virtue  loves  and  vice  detests, 
Euarna ;  and  Menipp^  true  in  trust ; 
And  Nemertea  learned  well  to  role  her  lust.' 

All  these  the  daughters  of  old  Nereus  were, 
Which  have  the  sea  in  charge  to  them  assign'd. 
To  rule  his  tides,  and  surges  to  uproar. 
To  bring  forth  storms,  or  fast  them  to  npbind. 
And  sailors  save  from  wrecks  of  wrathful  wind. 
And  yet  besides  three  thousand  more  there 

were 
Of  th'  Ocean's  seed,  both  Jove's  and  Phoebus' 

kind; 
The  which  in  floods  and  fountains  do  appear. 
And.  all  mankind  do  noufish  with  their  waters 

clear. 
The  which,  more  eath  i"  it  were  for  mortal  wight 
To  tell  the  sands,  or  count  the  stars  on  high, 
Or  aught  more  hard,  than  think  to  reckon  right. 
But  well  I  wotW  that  these,  which  I  descry,  12 
Were  present  at  this  great  solemnity : 
And  there,  amongst  the  rest,  the  mother  was 
Of  luckless  Marinell,  Cymodoc^ ;  ^ 
Which,  for'*  my  Muse  herself  now  tired  has, 
Unto  another  canto  I  will  overpass. 


caisTto  xn. 

ifariw,  for  lovi  ofJPlarimdl, 

In  languvr  wastes  his  life ; 
Tlie  Nymph,  his  mother,  getteth  her. 

And  gives  to  him  for  wife. 

O  \7HAT  an  endless  wdrk  have  I  in  hand. 
To  count  the  Sea's  abundant  progeny, 
Whose  fmitful  seed  far  passeth  those  in  land, 
And  also  those  which  won  '^  in  th'  azure  sky ! 
For  much  more  eath  1°  to  tell  the  stars  on  Wgh, 
All  be  1'  they  endless  seem  in  estimation. 
Than  to  recount  the  Sea's  posterity : 
So  fertile  be  th^  floods  in  generation. 
So  huge  their  numbers,  and  so  numberless  their 
nation. 

Therefore  the  antique  wizards  well  invented 
That  Venus  of  the  foamy  sea  was  bred  ; 
For  that  the  seas  by  her  are  most  augmented. 
Witness  th'  exceedhig  fry ''  which  there  are  fed. 
And  wondrous  shoals  which  may  of  none  be 

read^'^ 
Then  blame  me  not  if  I  have  err'd  in  count 
Of  gods,  of  nymphs,  of  rivers,  yet  unread  : '' 
For  though  their  numbers  do  much  more  sur- 
mount. 
Yet  all  those  same  were  there  which  erst  I  did. 
recount. 

11  Know.  12  Describe. 

13  Caned  Cymoent  in  the  fourth  canto  of  the  fourth 
book-  14  Because. 

15  Dwell.  IS  Although. 

17  Swartu,  host.  is  Told.         19  TJnmentioiied. 
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All  those  were  there,  and  many  other  more, 
Whose  names  and  nations  were  too  long  to  tell, 
That  Proteus'  house  they  fill'd  ev'n  to  the  door ; 
Yet  were  they  all  in  order,  as  befell. 
According  their  degrees  dispoaSd  well. 
Amongst  the  rest  was  fair  CymodocS, 
The  mother  of  tmlucky  Harinell, 
Who  thither  with  her  came,  to  learn  and  see 
The  manner  of  the  gods  whe  Jthey  at  banquet  be. 
But,  for  he  was  half  mortal,  being  bred 
Of  mortal  sire,  though  of  immortal  womb, 
He  might  not  with  immortal  food  be  fed. 
Nor  with  th'  eternal  gods  to  banquet  come ; 
But  walk'd  abroad,  and  round  about  did  roam 
To  view  the  building  of  that  lincouth  place, 
That  seem'd  unlike  unto  his  earthly  home  : 
Where,  as  he  to  and  fro  by  chance  did  traoe,i 
There  imto him  betid  a  disad venturous^  case. 
Under  the  hanging  of  a  hideous  cliff 
He  heard  the  lamentable  voice  of  one 
That  piteonsly  complain'd  her  careful '  grief, 
Which  never  she  before  disclos'd  to  none. 
But  to  herself  her  sorrow  did  bemoan : 
So  feelingly  her  case  she  did  complain. 
That  ruth  *  it  moved  in  the  rocky  stone. 
And  made  it  seem  to  feel  her  grievous  paiq, 
And  oft  to  groan  with  billows'  beating  from  the 
main : 

It  is  Florimell,  who  bewails  her  hard  hap,  the 
hard  heart  of  her  captor,  and  the  indifference 
of  her  lover,  that  lets  her  die  when  he  might 
have  delivered  her  by  arms.  Having  wept  a 
space,  she  begins  anew,  calling  on  the  gods  of  sea, 
"if  any  gods  at  all  have  care  of  right  or  ruth  of 
wretches'  wrong,"  to  set  her  free,  or  grant  her 
death,  or  make  her  lover  the  companion  of  her 
captivity.  But  then  she  falls  to  rebuking  her 
own  vain  judgment ;  for  Marinell,  she  says, 
"where  he  list  goes  loose,  and  laughs  at  me." 
"So  ever  loose,  so  ever  happy  be!"  she  cries, 
and  calls  on  her  lover  to  know  that  her  sorrow 
is  aU  for  him. 

All  which  complaint  when  Marinell  had  heard, 
And  understood  the  cause  of  all  her  care 
To  come  of  him,  for  using  her  so  hard  ; 
His  stubborn  heart,  that  never  felt  misfare,'' 
Was  toueh'd  with  soft  remorse  and  pity  rare ; 
That  ev'n  for  grief  of  mind  he  oft  did  groan, 
And  inly  wish  that  in  his  power  it  were 
Her  to  redress :  but,  since  he  means  found  none, 
He  could  no  more  but  her  great  nusery  bemoan. 

Thus  whilst  his  stony  heart  vrith  tender  ruth 
Was  toueh'd,  and  mighty  courage  mollified. 
Dame  Venus'  son,  that  tameth  stubborn  youth 
With  iron  bit,  and  maketh  him  abide 
Till  like  a  victor  on  his  back  he  ride. 
Into  his  mouth  his  mast'ring  bridle  threw, 
That  made  iHiTn  stoop,  till  he  did  him  bestride : 
Then  gan  he  make  him  tread  his  steps  anew. 
And  learn  to  love  by  learning  lover's  pains  to 


1  Pass,  roam. 

2  Lamentable,  unhappy. 
«  Pity. 


3  Sorrowful. 
^  Misfortune. 


In  his  grieved  mind  he  began  to  devise  how 
he  might  free  the  lady  from  that  dungeon ; 
whether  by  making  fair  and  humble  petition 
to  Proteus,'  or  taking  her  by  force  with  sword 
and  targe,  or  stealing  her  away.  Each  plan  has 
too  many  difScuIties ;  so  he  finds  no  resource 
but  to  reproach  himself  for  despising  so  chaste 
and  fair  a  dame,  and  bringing  to  such  misery 
her  who  for  his  sake  "refus'd  a  god  that  had 
her  sought  to  wife." 

In  this  sad  plight  he  walkSd  here  and  there,  . 
And  roamed  round  a,bout  the  rock  in  vain. 
As  he  had  lost  himself  he  wist  not  where ; 
Oft  list'ning  it  he  might  her  hear  again ; 
And  still  bemoaning  her  unworthy  pain ; 
Like  as  a  hind  whose  calf  is  fall'n  unwares 
Into  some  pit,  where  she  him  hears  complain, 
A  hundred  times  about  the  pit-side  fares, 
Right  sorrowfully  mourning  her  bereaved  cares." 

And  now  by  this  the  feast  was  throughly  ended. 
And  ev'ry  one  gan  homeward  to  resort : 
Which  seeing,  Marinell  was  sore  offended 
That  his  departure  thence  should  be  so  short,' 
And  leave  his  love  in  that  sea- walled  fort : 
Yet  durst  he  not  his  mother  disobey ; 
But,  her  attending  in  full  seemly  sort, 
Did  march  amongst  the  many  all  the  way ; 
And  all  the  way  did  inly  mourn,  like  one  astray. 

Being  returnSd  to  his  mother's  bow'r. 

In  solitary  silence,  far' from  wight,^ 

He  gan  record  the  lamentable  stowre  ^ 

In  which  his  wretched  love  lay  day  and  night, 

For  his  dear  sake,  that  ill  deserv'd  that  plight : 

The  thought  whereof  empierc'd  his  heart  so 

deep, 
That  of  no  worldly  thing  he  took  delight ; 
Nor  daily  food  did  take,  nor  nightly  sleep. 
But  pin'd,  and  moum'd,  and  languish'd,  and 

alone  did  weep ; 
That  in  short  space  his  wonted  cheerful  hue 
Gan  fade,  and  lively  spirits  deaded  quite : 
His  cheek-bones  raw,  and  eye-pits  hollow  grew, 
And  brawny  arms  had  lost  their  knowen  might ; 
That  nothing  like  himself  he  seem'd  in  sight. 
Ere  long  so  weak  of  hmb,  and  sick  of  love. 
He  wox,  that  longer  he  not^"  stand  upright, 
But  to  his  bed  was  brought,  and  laid  above, 
like  rueful  ghost,  unable  once  to  stir  or  move. 
TTia  mother,  sore  grieved  at  his  inexplicable 
sickness,  wSpt  over  and  tended  him  night  and 
day;  Tryphon,  again  summoned,  assured  her 
that  it  was  no  old  wound  which  now  troubled 
him,  but  some  other  malady  or  grief  unknown, 
which  he  could  not  discern ;  and  the  attempts 
of  the  nymph  to  extract  the  truth  from  Marinell 
himself  were  unavailing— he  "still her  answer'd, 
there  was  naught." 
NathlesB  she  rested  not  so  satisfied  ; 
But,  leaving  watery  gods,  as  booting  naught. 
Unto  the  shiny  heav'n  in  haste  she  hied. 
And  thence  ApoUo  king  of  leaches  brought. 

6  The  object  of  her  cares,  of  which  she  has  been 
deprived.  '^  Soon, 

s  From  any  mortal.        »  Affliction.      i"  Could  not. 
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Apollo  came ;  who,  soon  as  he  had  sought 
Through  his  disease,  did  by  and  by  out  find 
That  he  did  languish  of  some  inward  thought. 
The  which  afflicted  his  engrieved  mind ; 
Which  lore  he  read^  to  be,  that  leads  each 
living  kind. 

Which  when  he  had  unto  his  mother  told, 
She  gau  the^^at  to  fret  and  greatly  grieve  ; 
And,  coming  to  her  son,  gan  first  to  scold 
And  chide  at  him  that  made  her  misbelieve : 
But  afterward  she  gan  him  soft  to  shrieve,' 
And  woo  with  fair  en,treaty,  to  disclose 
AVhich  of  the  nymphs  his  heart  so  sore  did 

meve : ' 
For  sure  she  ween'd  it  was  some  one  of  those 
Which  he  had  lately  seen,  that  for  his  love  he 

chose. 

Kow  less  she  feared  that  same  fatal  read,' 
That  warned  him  of  women's  love  beware : 
Which,  being  meant  of  mortal  creature's  seed. 
For  love  of  nymphs  she  thought  she  need  not 

care, 
But  promis'd  him,  whatever  wight  she  were. 
That  she  her  love  to  him  would  shortly  gain : 
So  he  her  told  :  but  soon  as  she  did  hear 
That  Florimell  it  was  which  wrought  his  pain. 
She  gan  afresh  to  phafe,  and   grieve  in  ev'ry 

vein. 

Yet,  since  she  saw  the  strait  extremity 
In  which  his  life  unluckily  was  laid. 
It  was  no  time  to  scan  the  prophecy. 
Whether  old  Proteus  true  or  false  had  said, 
That  his  decay  should  happen  by  a  maid ; 
<It  's  late,  in  death,  of  danger  to  advise,' 
Or  love  forbid  him  that  is  life  denay'd ;  ^) 
But  rather  gan  in  troubled  mind  devise 
How  she  that  lady's  liberty  might  enterprise. 

To  Proteus'  self  to  sue  she  thought  it  vain, 
Who  was  the  root  and  worker  of  her  woe ; 
Nor  unto  any  meaner  to  complain  ;^ 
But  unto  great  King  Neptune's  self  did  go, 
And,  on  her  knee  before  him  falling  low, 
Made  hutnble  suit  unto  his  majesty 
To  grant  to  her  her  son's,  life,  which  his  foe, 
A  cruel  tyrant,  had  presumptuously 
By  wicked  doom  condemn'd  a  wretched  death 
to  die. 

To  whom  god  Neptune,  softly  smiling,  thus  ; 
"  Daughter,  me  seems  of  double  wrong  ye  plain, 
'Gainst  one  that  hath  both  wronged  you  and  us  : 
For  death  ^  award  I  ween'd  did  appertain 
To  none  but  to  the  sea's  sole  sovereign ; 

1  Perceived.  2  Question,  confess. 

3  Move.  4  Declaration.  6  Consider. 

6  Denied.  7  Declare. 

'  8  Replevy,  or  replevin,  is  a  law  term,  meaning  to 
talie  possession  of  property  claimed,  giving  security  at 


Bead''  therefore   who  it  is  which  this  hath 

wrought,  ,  - 

And  for  what  cause ;  the  truth  discover  plain  V 
For  never  wight  so  evil  did  or  thought. 
But  would  some  rightful  cause  pretend,  though 
rightly  naught." 

To  whom  she  answer'd  ;  "  Then  it  is  by  name 
Proteus,  that  hath  ordain'd  my  son  to  die  ; 
For  that  a  waif,  the* which  by  fortune  came 
Upon  your  seas,  he  olaim'd  as  property  : 
And  yet  nor  his,  nor  his  in  equity, 
But  yours  the  waif  by  high  prerogative : 
Therefore  I  humbly  crave  your  majesty 
It  to  replevy,'  and  my  son  reprive : ' 
So  shall  you  by  one  gift  save  all  us  three  alive." 

He  granted  it :  and  straight\his  warrant  made, 
Under  the  sea-god's  seal  authentical. 
Commanding Proteus  straight t' enlarge  the  maid 
Which,  wand'ring  on  his  seas  imperial, 
He  lately  took,  and  sithens  ">  kept  as  thrall. 
Which  she  receiving  with  meet  thankfulness. 
Departed  straight  to  Proteus  therewithal : 
Who,  reading  it  with  inward  loathfulness. 
Was  grieved  to  restore  the  pledge  he  did  possess. 

Yet  durst  he  not  the  warrant  to  withstand, 
But  unto  her  deliver'd  Florimell : 
Whom  she  receiving  by  the  lily  hand, 
Admir'd  her  beauty  much,  as  she  might  well, 
For  she  all  living  creatures  did  excel ; 
And  was  right  joyous  that  she  gotten  had 
So  fair  a  wife  for  her  son  Hafinell. 
So  home  with  her  she  straight  the  virgin  lad,'^ 
And  showed  her  to  him,  then  being  sore  bestad.'* 

Who,  soon  as  he  beheld  that  angel's  face, 
Adom'd  with  all  divine  perfection,  •  at 

His  cheered  heart  eftsoons  away  gan  chase       '"J 
Sad  death,  revived  with  her  sweet  inspection,  '9 
And  feeble  spirit  inly  felt  refection  ;^' 
As  wither'd  weed,  through  cruel  winter's  tine," 
That  feels  the  warmth  of  sunny  beams'  reflectioiiy<  I 
Lifts  up  his  head,  thdt  did  before  decline,        '■•% 
And  gins  to  spread  his  leaf  before  the  fair  sun- 
shine. 

Bight  BO  himself  did  Uarinell  uprear. 

When  he  in  place  his  dearest  love  did  spy ; 

And  though  his  limbs  could  not  his  body  bear. 

Nor  former  strength  return  so  suddenly. 

Yet  cheerful  signs  he  showed  outwardly. 

Nor  less  was  she  in  secret  heart  affected, 

But  that  she  masked  it  with  modesty, 

For  fear  she  should  of  lightness  be  detected  : 

Which  to  another  place  I  leave  to  be  perfected.  \ 

the  same  time  to  submit  the  question,  of  property  to  a 

legal  tribunal  within  a  given  time, 
s  Beprieve,  rescue  from  death.  '^  Since, 

11  Led.  12  Bestead,  distressed. 

13  Befreshment.  it  Affliction,  injury. 
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OP 

THE  FAEBIE  QUEEN: 


THE  LEGEND   OF  AETEGALL,   OK  OF 
JUSTICE.  ■ 

So  oft  as  I  with  state  of  present  time 
The  image  of  the  Antique  world  compare, 
When  as  man's  age  was  in  his  freshest  prime, 
And  the  first  blossom  of  fair  virtue  bare ; 
Such  odds  I  find  'twist  those,  and  these  which 

are, 
As  that,  through  long  continuance  of  his  course. 
Me  seems  the  world  is  run  quite  out  of  square 
From  the  first  point  of  his  appointed  source  ; 
And,  being  once  amiss,  grows  daily  worse  and 

worse : 

For  from  the  golden  age,  that  first  was  nam'd. 

It  '3  now  at  erst  ^  become  a  stony  one ; 

And  men  themselves,  the  which  at  first  were 

fram'd 
Of  earthly  mould,  and  form'd  of  flesh  and  bone. 
Are  now  transformed  into  hardest  stone ; 
Such  as  behind  their  backs  (so  backward  bred) 
Were  thrown  by  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion  : 
And  if  than  those  may  any  worse  be  read,^ 
They  into  that  ere  long  will  be  degendered,' 

Let  none  then  blame  me,  if,  in  discipline 

Of  virtue  and  of  civil  use's  lore, 

I  do  not  form  them  to  the  common  line 

Of  present  days  which  are  corrupted  sore ; 

But  to  the  antique>use  *  which  was  of  yore. 

When  good  was  only  for  itself  desir'd. 

And  all  men  sought  their  own,  and  none  no 

more  ; 
When  Justice  was  not  for  most  meed  out-hir'd. 
But  simple  Truth  did  reign,   and  was  of  all 

admir'd. 

For  that  which  aU  men  then  did  Virtue  call. 
Is  now  caU'd  Vice ;  and  that  which  Vice  was 

hight. 
Is  now  hight  Virtue,  and  so  us'd  of  all : 
Kight  nowis  wrong,  and  wrong  that  was  is  right ; 
As  all  things  else  in  time  are  changed  quite. 
Nor  wonder ;  for  the  heavens'  revolution 
Is  wander'd  far  from  where  it  first  was  pight,' 
And  so  do  make  contrary  constitution 
Of  aU  this  lower  world  tow&rd  his  dissolution. 

For  whoso  list  into  the  heavens  look, 

And  search  the  courses  of  the  rolling  spheres. 

Shall  find  that  from  the  point  where  they  first 

took 
Their  setting  fojrth,  in  these  few  thousand  years 
They   all   are   wander'd   much;'   that   plain 

appears : 

1  At  length.  °  Discovered. 

3  Degenerated.  4  Usage.  6  Fixed, 

s  The  allusion  is  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 

through  which  the  stars  that  a  century  before  Christ 

were  in  the  sign  Aries  are  now  in  Taurus,  those  in 

Taurus  now  in  Semini,  and  so  on. 


For  that  same  golden  fleecy  ram,  which  bore 
Phrixus  and  Hellfi  '  from  their  stepdame's  fears. 
Hath  now  forgot  where  he  was  plao'd  of  yore. 
And  shouldei'd  hath  the  bull  which  fair  Europa 
bore : 

And  eke  the  bull  hath,  with  his  bowrbent  horn. 
So  hardly  butted  those  two  twins  of  Jove, 
That  they  have  crash'd  the  crab,  and  quite  him 

borne 
Into  the  great  Nemean  lion's  grove. 
So  now  all  range,  and  do  at  random  rove 
Out  of  their  proper  places  far  away. 
And  all  this  world  with  them  amiss  do  move. 
And  all  his  creatures  from  their  course  astray ; 
Till  they  Jirrive  at  their  last  ruinous  decay. 

Nor  is  that  same  great  glorious  lamp  of  light. 
That  doth  enlnmine  all  these  lesser  fires. 
In  better  case,  nor  keeps  his  course  more  right. 
But  is  miscarried  with  the  other  spheres  : 
For  since  the  term  of  fourteen  hundred  years, 
That  learned  Ptolemy  his  height  did  take, 
He  is  declined  from  that  mark  of  theirs 
Nigh  thirty  minutes  to  the  southern  lake  ;8 
That  makes  ma  fear  in  time  he  will  us  quite 
forsake. 

And  if  to  those  Egyptian  wizards  old 
(Which  in  star-read^  were  wont  have  best  in- 
sight) 
Faith  may  be  given,  it  is  by  them  told 
That  since  the  time  they  first  took  the  sun's 

height. 
Four  times  his  place  he  shifted  hath  in  sight, 
And  twice  hath  risen  where  he  now  doth  west. 
And  wested  twice  where  he  ought  rise  aright. 
But  most  is  Mars  amiss  of  all  the  rest ; 
And  next  to  him  old  Saturn,  that  was  wont  be 
best. 

For  during  Saturn's  ancient  reign  it 's  said 
That  all  the  world  with  goodness  did  abound ; 
All  loved  virtue,  no  man  was  afraid 
Of  force,  nor  fraud  in  wight  was  to  be  found ; 
No  war  was   known,  no  dreadful  trumpet's 

sound ; 
Peace  universal  reign'd  'raongst  men  and  beasts ; 
And  all  things  freely  grew  out  of  the  ground  : 
Justice  sat  high  ador'd  with  solemn  feasts. 
And  to  all  people  did  divide  her  dread  behests : '" 

Most  sacred  Virtue  she  of  all  the  rest, 
Kesembling  God  in  his  imperial  might ; 
Whose  soVreign  pow'r  is  herein  most  exprest, 
That  both  to  good  and  bad  he  dealeth  right. 
And  all  his  works  with  justice  hath  bedight.ii 
That  power  he  also  doth  to  princes  lend, 
And  makes  them  like  himself  in  glorious  sight, 
To  sit  in  his  own  seat,  his  cause  to  end, 
And  rule  his  people  right,  as  he  doth  recommend. 
Dread  sov'reign  Goddess,^^  t]jat  dost  highest  sit 
In  seat  of  judgment  in  th'  Almighty's  stead, 

7  See  note  5,  page  438. 

8  This  refers  to  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  by  which  the  sun  recedes  from  the  pole,  and 
approaches  the  equator, 

^  Knowledge  or,  reading  of  the  stars, 
10  Commands,  decrees.     11  Adorned,    is  Elizabeth. 
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And  with  magmfio  might  and  wondrous  wit 

Dost  to  thy  people  righteous  doom  aread,^ 

That  farthest  nations  fills  with  awful  dread, 

Pardon  the  boldness  of  thy  hasest  thrall, 

That  dare  discourse  of  so  divine  a  read  ^ 

As  thy  great  justice  praised, over  all; 

The  instrument  whereof,  lo  !  here  thy  Artegall.^ 


CANTO  I. 

ArUgaWJ;ravn'd  vn,  Justice*  lore  ;-^ 

IreTia's  guest  pursited  ; 
Me  doth  avenge  on  SanglUr 

His  lady's  btood  embrued. 

Thodgh  virtue  were  held  in  highest  price  in 
the  old  times  of  which  the  poet  treats,  yet,  he 
says,  the  seeds  of  vice  sprang  and  grew  great, 
beating  with  their  boughs  the  gentle  plants. 
"  But  evermore  soqie  of  the  virtuous  race  rose 
up,  inspired  with  heroic  heat,"  and  cropped  the 
base  branches.  Such  first  was  Bacchus,  who 
established  right  in  the  East,  before  his  time 
untamed  ;  and  next,  Hercules,  in  the  West, 
subdued  monstrous  tyrants  with  the  club  of 
justice.  Such  also  was  "the  champion  of  true 
justice,  Artegall;"  who,  when  he  quitted  Brito- 
mart  (as  told  at  the  end  of  canto  vi.,  book  iv.), 
went  forth  to  succour  a  distressed  dame,  unjustly 
held  in  bondage  by  a  strong  tyrant  named  Gran- 
torto,*  who  withheld  her  from  her  heritage. 
Irena,^  the  dame  in  question,  had  besought  re- 
dress from  the  Faery  Queen ;  and  Gloriana  had 
entrusted  the  task  to  Artegall,  "for  that  to  her 
he  seem'd  best  skill'd  in  righteous  lore."  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  justice  from  his  ijifancy, 
and  taught  "  oil  the  depth  of  rightful  doom"  by 
Astrsea  while  she  dwelt  on  earth.  She  had 
taken  bim  from  among  his  youthful  peers,  and 
nursed  and  trained  him  "in  a  cave  from  com- 
pany exil'd." 

There  she  him  taught  to  weigh  both  right  and 

wrong 
In  equal  balance  with  due  recompense, 
And  equity  to  measure  out  along 
According  to  the  line  of  conscience, 
Whenso  it  needs  with  rigour  to  dispense : 
Of  all  the  which,  for  want  there  of  mankind. 
She  caused  him  to  make  experience 

1  Judgment  declare.  2  Theme. 

'  8  Avtegall  (called  Arthegall,  by  the  original  editions, 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  poein)is  understood  to  repre- 
sent Arthur,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  who  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  two  years  from  July  1680. 
Spenser  was  his  secretary ;  and  the  events  in  Ireland 
during  his  government,  which  included  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  of  Sari  Desmond,  are  shadowed  forth  in 
the  present  book.  The  name  of  the  hero  is  obviously 
compounded  of  "  Arthur,"  and  **  egal,"  egual  or  just.  ' 

4  Great  Wrong. 

5  Ireland ;  anciently  called  Iem§,  modern  Irish,  Erin. 

6  Judging.  7  Reached. 
8  Command,  will.  9  Avenging. 

10  Unknown.  11  Cfolden-sword. 


Upon  wild  beasts,  which  she  in  woods  did  find 
Withvn7ongful  pow'r  oppressing  others  of  their 

Mnd. 
Thus  she  him  trained,  and  thus  she  him  taught 
In  all  the  skiU  of  deeming  '  wrong  and  right, 
TTntil  the  ripeness  of  man's  years  he  raught ; ' 
That  ev'n  wUd  beasts  did  fear  his  awful  sight. 
And  men  admir'd  his  over-ruUng  might ; 
Nor  any  liv'd  on  ground' that  durst  withstand 
His  dreadful  hest,^  much  less  him  match  in  fight, 
Or  bide  the  horror  of  his  wreakf ul '  hand, 
Whenso  he  list  in  wrath  lift  up  his  steely  brand : 

Which  steely  brand,  to  make  him  dreaded  more. 
She  gave  unto  him,  gotten  by  her  sleight 
And  earnest  search,  where  it  was  kept  in  store  . 
In  Jove's  eternal  house,  unwist  i"  of  wight, 
Since  he  himself  it  us'd  in  that  great  fight 
Against  the  Titans,  that  whU6m  rebeU'd 
'Gainst  highest  heav'n ;  Chrysaor  ^i  it  was  highif; 
Chrysaor,  that  all  other  swords  eicell'd. 
Well  prov'd  in  that  same  day  when  Jove  those 
giants  quell'd : 

For  of  most  perfect  metal  it  was  made; 
Temper'd  with  adamant  amongst  the  same, 
And  garnish'd  aU  with  gold  upon  the  blade 
In  goodly  wise,  whereof  it  took  its  name ; 
And  was  of  no  less  virtue  than  of  fame  : 
For  there  no  substance  was  so  firm  and  hard, 
But  it  would  pierce  or  cleave  whereso  it  came ; 
Nor  any  armour  could  its  dint  out  ward  ;^ 
But  wheresoever   it   did   Ught,  it   throughly 
shar'd.^' 

Now  when  the  world  with  sin  gan  to  abound, 
Astraea,  loathing  longer  here  to  space  " 
'Mongst  wicked  men,  in  whom  no  truth  she 

.  found, 
Eetum'd  to  heaven,  whence  she  deriv'd  her  race; 
Where  she  hath  now  an  everlasting  place 
'Mongst  those  twelve  signs,  which  nightly  we  do 

see 
The  heav'ns'  bright-shining   baldiio  i'  to  en- 
chase ;  1^ 
And  is  the  Virgin,  sixth  in  her  degree,  i' 
And  next  herself  her  righteous  Balance  '8  hang- 
ing be. 

But  when  she  parted  hence  she  left  her  groom,'* 

An  Iron  Man,  which  did  on  her  attend 

Always  to  execute  her  steadfast  doom. 

And  vriUed  him  with  Artegall  to  wend,^"  . 

And  do  whatever  thing  he  did  intend : 

His  name  was  Talus,^'  made  of  iron  mould,      ' 

Immovable,  resistless,  without  end ; 

15  Keep  out.  13  Sheared,  cleaved. 

14  Dwell,  roam.  15  Belt :  the  Milky  War.'' 

16  Adorn.     ■  i     -J  ' 

17  Beckoning  from  March,  in  which  month  the  year 
at  Spenser's  day  began,  August— the  month  in  which, 
the  sun  enters  Virgo— was  the  si3rth. 

18  The  sign  Libra,  following  Virgo  in  the  Zodiac. 

19  Servant. 

20  Go. 

21  Tales,  in  the  ancient  mythology  was  a  brazen  man 
given  by  Vulcan  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete ;  he  protected, 
the  island  by  walking  round  it  thrice  daily.  Spenser 
has  modified  the  fable,  making  Talus  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  infiezible  and  unpitying  power  that  must 
accompany  Justice. 


CANTO  I.]  ■ 
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■Wio  in  his  hand  an  iron  flail  did  hold, 
With  which  he  thresh'd  out  falsehood,  and  did 
truth  unfold. 

Talus  attended  Artegall  on  his  enterprise; 
and  the  twain  were  on  their  way,  when  they 
descried  a  squire  in  squalid  garb,  weeping  and 
lamenting  bitterly.  Approabhing,  they  saw  a 
headless  lady  lie  beside  him,  wallowing  in  her 
blood ;  and  Artegall,  flaming  with  zeal  of  ven- 
geance, asked  who  had  so  cruelly  treated  the 
lady.  The  sad  squire  said  that  the  malefactor 
was  a  knight,  who,  accompanied  by  the  now 
headless  dame,  had  come  upon  him  as  he  sat  in 
solace  with  a  fair  love  whose  loss  he  deplored. 
The  knight  insisted  on  exchanging  ladies ;  and, 
throwing  down  his  own  dame  from  his  courser, 
took  up  on  his  steed  the  squire's  love,  to  bear 
her  away  by  force.  But  his  own  lady  followed 
him,  entreating  him  not  to  forsake  her,  but 
rather  to  slay  her ;  and  he,  wrathf  ully  drawing 
his  sword,  "  at  one  stroke  cropp'd  off  her  head 
with  scorn,"  and  rode  away.  He  had  "pricked 
over  yonder  plain ; "  and  in  his  shield  he  bore 
"  a  broken  sword  within  a  bloody  field."  Arte- 
gall instantly  sent  his  iron  page  after  the  pro- 
fligate and  cruel  knight  (supposed  to  indicate 
Shan  O'Neal,  leader  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of 
1567,  who  was  conspicuous  for  his  profligacy) ; 
and  soon  Talus,  who  was  "  swift  as  swaUow  in 
her  flight,  and  strong  as  lion  ia  his  lordly 
might,"  overtook  and  brought  back  to  his  master 
the  knight— who  was  called  Sir  Sanglier — and 
the  lady  whom  he  had  carried  off.  Artegall 
gently  asked  the  captive  what  had  taken  place 
between  Mm  and  the  squire;  but  Sir  Sanglier 
I ,  Btemly  and  proudly  answered,  that  he  was  guilt- 
,  less,  for  he  had  not  shed  the  lady's  blood,  nor 
taken  away  the  squire's  love,  "but  his  own 
proper  good."  Knowing  himself  too  weak  to 
meet  the  knight's  defiance  in  the  field,  the  sq\iire 
Tather  chose  to  confess  himself  guilty ;  but  Arte- 
gall plainly  perceived  the  truth,  and  contrived 
a  method  of  getting  at  the  facts.  Exacting  a 
promise  that  they  would  abide  by  his  judgment, 
he  proposed  that  the  living  and  the  dead  lady 
should  be  divided  between  the  knight  and  the 
squire  in  equal  shares;  and  that  whosoever  dis- 
sented from  his  judgment  should  bear  for 
twelve  months  the  lady's  head,  "to  witness  to 
the  world  that  she  by  him  is  dead." 

Well  pleasSd  with  that  doom  was  Sanglier, 
And  offer'd  straight  the  lady  to  be  slain : 
■  But  that  same  squire,  to  whom  she  was  more 

dear,      ~ 
When  as  he  saw  she  should  be  cut  in  twain. 
Did  yield  she  rather  should  with  him  remain 
Alive,  than  to  himself  be  shared  dead ; 
And,  rather  than  his  love  should  snSer  pain. 
He  chose  with  shame  to  bear  that  lady's  head : 
True  love  despiseth  shame  when  life  is  call'd  in 

dread.' 

Whom  when  so  willing  Artegall  peroeiVd, 


"Not  so,  thou  Squire,"  he  said;  "but  thine  I 

deem 
The  living  lady,  which  from  thee  he  reav'd  : ' 
For  worthy  thou  of  her  dost  rightly  seem. 
And  you.  Sir  Enight,  that  love  so  light  esteem 
As  that  ye  would  for  little  leave  the  saine. 
Take  here  your  own,  that  doth  you  best  beseem. 
And  with  it  bear  the  burden  of  defame ;' 
Your  own  dead  lady's  head,  to  tell  abroad  your 

shame." 

But  Sanglier  disdained  much  his  doom, 
And  sternly  gan  repine  at  his  behest ;  * 
Nor  would  for  aught  obey,  as  did  become. 
To  bear  that  lady's  head  before  his  breast ; 
Until  that  Talus  had  his  pride  represt, 
And  forced  him,'malgr6,''  it  up  to  rear. 
Who  when  he  saw  it  bootless  to  resist. 
He  tooklt  up,  and  thence  with  him  did  bear ; 
As  rated  spaniel  takes  his  burden  up  for  fear. 

The  squire,  much  admiring  the  great  justice 
of  ArtegaU,  offered  him  perpetual  service ;  but 
the  Knight  would  have  no  attendant  save  Tains ; 
with  whom  he  passed  on  his  way — "they  two 
enough  t'  encounter  a  whole  regiment," 


1  Placed  in  doubt, 
s  Disgrace. 


s  Took  by  force. 


CANTO  II. 

Artegcdl  hears  ofFlorimAl ; 

Does  imtJi  tJie  Pagan  fisJi^ : 
Mim  slays  ;  drowTis  LacLy  Munera  ; 

Does  rate  her  castle  quite. 

As  he  journeyed,  Artegall  met  Dony,  the  dwarf 
of  FlorimeB,  hasting  to  the  wedding-feast,  which, 
was  to  take  place  in  three  days  at  the  Castle  of 
the  Strand — ^but  fearful  lest  his  progress  should 
be  arrested  "  a  little  there  .beyond  "  by  a  cursed 
cruel  Saxacen,  who  kept  the  passage  of  a  bridge 
by  the  strong  hand,  and  had  there  brought  to 
ruin  many  errant  knights.  He  was  "  a  man  of 
great  defence,  expert  in  battle  and  in  deeds  of 
arms ; "  and  all  the  more  emboldened  by  the 
wicked  charms  with  which  his  daughter  aided 
him.  He  had  gained  great  property  by  his  ex- 
tortions, and  daily  increased  his  wrongs,  letting 
none  go  by,  rich  or  poor,  that  did  not  pay  his 
passage-penny.  To  poll  and  pill-  the  poor,  he 
kept  "a  groom  of  evil  guise,  whose  scalp  is 
bare,  that  bondage  doth  bewray ; "  but  he  him- 
self tyrannised  over  the  rich.  His  name  was 
Pollente ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  fight  on  a 
narrow  bridge,  exceeding  long,  and  full  of  trap- 
doors, through  which  riders  often  f  eU.  Beneath 
the  bridge  ran  a  swift  and  deep  river,  in  which, 
through  practice,  he  could  easily  manage  his 
steed,  and  overthrow  the  confused  enemy;  then 
he  took  the  victims'  spoil  at  will,  and  brought  it 
to  his  daughter  Munera^  who  dwelt  at  hand. 
Not  only  was  she  surprisingly  rich  with  his  gifts 
won  by  wrong ;  but^  Deny  adds, 

.*  Bebel  against  his  command. 
^  Against  bis  will. 
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"Thereto!  gjie  ig  fall  fair,  and  rich  attir'd, 
With  golden  hands  and  silver  feet  beside, 
That  many  lords  hare  her  to  wife  desir'd ; 
But  she  them  all  despiaeth  for  great  pride." 
"Now  by  my  life,"  said  he,"  "  and  God  to  guide, 
None  other  way  will  I  this  day  betake. 
But  by  that  bridge  where  as  he  doth  abide : 
Therefore  me  thither  lead."    No  more  he  spake, 
But  thitherward  forthright  his  ready  way  did 
make. 

Unto  the  place  he  came  within  a  while, 
Where  on  the  bridge  he  ready  armed  saw 
The  Saracen,  awaiting  for  some  spoil : 
Who  as  they  to  the  passage  gan  to  draw, 
A  villain  to  them  came  with  skull  all  raw,' 
That  passage-money  did  of  them  require, 
According  to  the  custom  of  their  law :  • 
•  To  whom  he  answer'd  wroth,  "  Lo  !  there  thy 
hire;" 
And  with  that  word  him  struck,  that  straight  he 
did  expire. 

The  Pagan  thereat  waxed  wroth,  and  addressed 
himself  to  fight ;  ArtegaU  was  not  behind ;  and 
as  they  met  in  .combat  on  the  bridge,  a  trap 
gave  way,  and  both  were  soon  struggling  in  the 
flood. 

As  when  a  dolphin  and  a  seal  are  met 
In  the  wide  champaign  of  the  ocean  plain. 
With  cruel  chafe  their  courages  they  whet. 
The  masterdom  of  each  by  force  to  gain. 
And  dreadful  battle  'twixt  them  do  darrain ;  * 
They  snuff,  they  snort,  they  bounce,  they  rage, 

they  roar. 
That  all  the  sea,  disturbSd  with  their  train. 
Doth  fry  with  foam  above  the  surges  hoar : 
Such  was  betwixt  these  two  the  troublesome 

uproar. 

The  Saracen,  forced  to  quit  his  horse's  back, 
found  Artegall  a  match  for  him  as  a  swimmer, 
and  better  breathed — so  that  he  became  irre- 
sistible, and  struck  off  Pollente's  head  just  as 
he  began  to  raise  it  a  little  above  the  brink  to 
tread  upon  the  land.  His  body  was  carried 
down  the  stream  ;  but  Artegall,  for  a  warning 
to  all  mighty  men  not  to  abuse  their  power  to 
the  oppression  of  the  feeble,  pitched  the  blas- 
phemous head  upon  a  pole,  where  it  remained 
many  years.  Then  he  turned  against  the  castle, 
where  he  was  met  by  blasphemies  and  showers 
of  stones,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  commit  to 
Talus  the  task  of  its  reduction. 

Eftsoons  his  page  drew  to  the  castle  gate, 
And  with  his  iron  flail  at  it  let  fly. 
That  all  the  warders  it  did  sore  amate,^ 
The  which  erewhile  spake  so  reproachfully. 
And  made  them  stoop,  that  looked  erst  so  high. 
Yet  stiU  he  beat  and  bounc'd  upon  the  door, 
And  thunder'd  strokes  thereon  so  hideously. 
That  all  the  piece  ^  he  shaked  from  the  floor, 
And  fiUed  all  the  house  with  fear  and  great 
uproar. 


With  noise  whereof  the  lady  forth  appear'd 

Upon  the  castle  wall;  and  when  she  saw 

The  dangerous  state  in  which  she  stood,  she 

fear'd 
The  sad  effect  of  her  near  overthrow ; 
And  gan  entreat  that  Iron  Man  below 
To  cease  his  outrage,  and  him  fair  besought ; 
Since  neither  force  of  stones  which  they  did 

throw, 
Nor  pow'r  of  charms  which  she  against  him 

wrought. 
Might  otherwase  prevail,  or  make  him  cease  for 

aught. 
But,  when  as  yet  she  saw  him  to  proceed       -    jp 
Unmov'd  with  prayers  or  with  piteous  thought/^ 
She  meant  him  to  corrupt  with  goodly  meed ;    J 
And  caus'd  great  sacks,  with  endless  riches 

fraught. 
Unto  the  battlement  to  be  upbrought, 
And  poured  forth  over  the  castle  wall. 
That  she  might  win  some  time,  though  dearly 

bought. 
Whilst  he  to  gath'ring  of  the  gold  did  fall ; 
But  he  was  nothing  mov'd  nor  tempted  there- 
withal : 
He  continued  to  "  lay  on  load  "  with  his  huge 
iron  flail,  till  he  broke  open  the  gate  for  his 
master's  entrance.  AU  fled  and  hid  for  fear ; 
Talus,  after  long  search,  found  Munera  concealed 
under  a  heap  of  gold,  and  dragged  her  out  by  the 
hair ;  then  remorselessly  he  cut  off  her  hands  of 
gold  and  feet  of  silver,  "  which  sought  unright- 
eousness, and  justice  sold."  Finally,  he  threw 
her  over  the  wall  into  the  flood;  poured  after  her 
all  her  wealth,  after  it  had  been  burnt  to  ashes; 
razed  the  castle ;  and  defaced  all  its  hewn  stones, 
that  it  might  never  be  rebuilt.  Then  Artegall 
undid  the  evil  fashion,  reformed  the  wicked 
custom  of  the 'bridge,  and  pursued  his  former 
journey.  Drawing,  nigh  to  the  sea,  they  saw 
before  them,  far  as  they  could  view,  a  vast  crowd 
of  people ;  and,  wondering  at  the  great  assembly, 
they  drew  near  to  learn  its  cause  and  object. 

There  they  beheld  a  mighty  giant  stand 
Upon  a  rock,  and  holding  forth  on  high 
A  huge  great  pair  of  balance  in  his  hand. 
With  which  he  boasted  in  his  surquedry  ' 
That  all  the  world  he  would  weigh  equally. 
If  aught  he  had  the  same  to  counterpoise  : 
For  want  whereof  he  weighed  vanity. 
And  fill'd  his  balance  full  of  idle  toys  : 
Yet  was  admired  much  of  fools,  wom£n,  and 
boys. 

He  said  that  he  would  all  the  earth  uptake. 
And  all  the  sea,  divided  each  from  either  : 
So  would  he  of  the  fire  one  balance  make, 
And  one  of  th'  air,  without  or  wind  or  weather : 
Then  would  he  balance  heav'n  and  hell  together, 
And  all  that  did  within  them  all  contain ; 
Of  all  whose  weight  he  would  not  miss  a  feather  i 
And  look  what  surplus  did  of  each  remain, 
He  would  to  his  own  part  restore  the  same  again. 


1  Besides,  in  addition, 
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For  why,  he  said,  they  all  unequal  were. 
And  had  encroached  upon  other's  share ; 
Like  aa  the  sea  (which  plain  he  showed  there) 
Had  worn  the  earth ;  so  did  the  fire  the  air  j 
So  aU  the  rest  did  others'  parts  impair : 
And  so  were  realms  and  nations  run  awry, 
AU  which  he  undertook  for  to  repair, 
In  sort  as  they  were  formed  anciently; 
And  all  things  would  reduce  unto  equality. 

Therefore  the  vulgar  did  about  him  flock, 
And  cluster  thick  unto  his  leasings  ^  vain. 
Like  foolish  flies  about  a  honey-crock, 
In  hope  by  him  great  benefit  to  gain, 
And  uncontrolled  freedom  to  obtain. 
All  wliich  when  Artegall  did  see  and  hear, 
How  he  misled  the  simple  people's  train. 
In  sdeignful  ^  wise  he  drew  unto  him  near, 
And  thus  unto  him  spake,  without  regard  or 
fear; 

' '  Thou,  that  presum'st  to  weigh  the  world  anew, 
And  all  things  to  an  equal  to  restore. 
Instead  of  right  me  seems  great  wrong  dost  shew, 
And  far  above  thy  force's  pitch  to  soar  : 
Por,  ere  thou  limit  what  is  less  or  more 
In  ev'ry  thing,  thou  oughtest  first  to  know 
JVhat  was  the  poise  ^  of  ev'ry  part  of  yore : 
And  look,  then,  how  much  it  doth  overflow 
Or  fail  thereof,  so  much  is  more  than  just  to 
trow.* 

"  For  at  the  first  they  all  created  were 
In  goodly  measure  '  by  their  Maker's  might ; 
,  And  weighed  out  in  balances  so  near. 
That  not  a  dram  was  missing  of  their  rig^t : 
The  earth  was  in  the  puiddle  centre  pight,° 
In  which  it  doth  immovable  abide, 
Hemm'd  in  with  waters  like  a  wall  in  sight. 
And  they  with  air,  that  not  a  drop  can  slide : 
All  which  the  heav'us  contain,  and  in  their 

courses  guide, 
"  Such  heav'nly  justice  doth  among  them  reign. 
That  ev'ry  one  do  know  their  certain  bound ; 
In  which  they  do  these  many  years  remain. 
And  'mongst  them  all  no  change  hath  yet  been 

fotind: 
But  if  thou  now  shouldst  weigh  them  new  in 

pound,^ 
We  are  not  sure  they  would  so  long  remain : 
All  change  is  perilous,  and  all  chance  unsound. 
Therefore  leave  off  to  weigh  them  all  again, 
TiU  we  may  be  assur'd  they  shaU.  their  course 

retain," 
"  Thou  foolish  Elf,"  said  then  the  giant  wroth, 
"  Seest  not  how  badly  all  things  present  be. 
And  each  estate  quite  out  of  order  go'th? 
The  sea  itself  dost  thou  not  plainly  see 
Encroach  upon  the  land  there  under  thee  ? 
And  th'  earth  itself  how  daily  it 's  increast 
By  all  that,  dying,  to  it  turned  be  ? 
Were  it  not  good  tnst  wrong  were  then  sur- 

ceast,^ 
And  from  the  most  that  some  were  given  to  the 

least? 


"  Therefore  I  wiU  throw  down  these  mountains 

high, 
And  make  them  level  with  the  Ipwly  plain ; 
These  toVring  rocks,  which  reach  unto  the  sky, 
I  will  thrust  down  into  the  deepest  main. 
And,  as  they  were,  them  equalise  again. 
Tyrants,  that  make  men  subject  to  their  law, 
I  will  suppress,  that  they  no  more  may  reign ; 
And  lordlings  curb  that  commons  overawe  ; 
And  aU  the  wealth  of  rich  men  to  the  poor  will 

draw." 

"  Of  things  unseen  how  canst  thou  deem  aright," 

Then  answered  the  righteous  Artegall, 

"Since  thou  misdeem'st  so  much  of  things  in 

sight! 
What  though  the  sea  with  waves  continual 
Do  eat  the  earth,  it  is  no  more  at  aU ; 
Kor  is  the  earth  the  less,  or  loseth  aught : 
For  whatsoever  from  one  place  doth  fall 
Is  with  the  tide  unto  another  brought : 
For  there  is  nothing  lost,  that  may  be  found  if 

sought, 

'I  Likewise  the  earth  is  not  augmented  more 
By  all  that,  dying,  into  it  do  fade ; 
For  of  the  earth  they  formed  were  of  yore  : 
However  gay  their  blossom  or  their  blade 
Do  flourish  now,  they  into  dust  shall  vade,' 
What  wrong  then  is  it  if  that,  when  they  die. 
They   turn  to  that   whereof  they  first  were 

made? 
All  in  the  power  of  their  great  Maker  lie  : 
All  creatures  must  obey  the  voice  of  the  Most 

High, 

"They  live,  they  die,  like  as  He  doth  ordain. 
Nor  ever  any  asketh  reason  why. 
The  hills  do  not  the  lowly  dales  disdain ; 
The  dales  do  not  the  lofty  Mils  env^. 
He  maketh  kings  to  sit  in  sovereignty ; 
He  maketh  subjects  to  their  pow'r  obey ; 
He  pulleth  down.  He  setteth  up  on  high; 
He  gives  to  this,  from  that  He  takes  away : 
For  all  we  have  is  His :  what  He  list  do.  He 
may, 

"  Whatever  thing  is  done,  by  Him  is  done. 
Nor  any  may  His  mighty  will  withstand ; 
Nor  any  may  His  sov'reign  power  shun. 
Nor  loose  that  He  hath  bound  with  steadfast 

band: 
In  vain  theref  dre  dost  thou  now  take  in  hand 
To  call  to  count,  or  weigh  His  works  anew. 
Whose  counsels'  depth  thou  canst  not  under- 
stand ; 
Since  of  things  subject  to  thy  daily  view 
Thou  dost  not  know  the  causes  nor  their  courses 
'  due. 

"  For  take  thy  balance,  if  thou  be  so  wise. 
And  weigh  the  wind- that  under  heav'n  doth 

blow; 
Or  weigh  the  light  that  in  the  east  doth  rise ; 
Or  weigh  the  thought  that  from  man's  mind 

doth  flow : 
But  if  the  weight  of  these  thou  canst  not  show, 


1  Falsehoods. 
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*  Believe. 
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■VVoigh  but  one  word  which  from  thy  lips  doth 

fall: 
For  how  canst  thou  those  greater  secrets  know, 
That  dost  not  know  the  least  thing  of  them  all  ? 
lU  can  he  rule  the  great  that  cannot  reach  the 

small," 

Therewith  the  giant  much  abashed,  said 
That  he  of  little  things  made  reckoning  light ; 
Yet  the  least  word  that  ever  could  be  laid 
Within  his  balance  he  could  weigh  aright. 
"Which  is,"  said  he,  "more  heary  then  in 

weight. 
The  right  or  wrong,  the  false  or  else  the  true?" 
He  answered  that  he  would  try  it  straight : 
So  he  the  words  into  his  balance  threw ; 
But  straight  the  winged  words  out  of  his  balance 

flew. 

Wroth  wax'd  he  then,  and  said  that  words  were 

Ught, 
Nor  would  within  his  balance  well  abide : 
But  he  could  justly  weigh  the  wrong  or  right. 
"  WeU  then,"  said  ArtegaJl,  "let  it  be  tried : 
First  iu  one  balance  set  the  true  aside." 
He  did  so  first,  and  then  the  false  he  laid 
In  th'  other  scale ;  but  still  it  down  did  sUde, 
And  by  no  mean  could  in  the  weight  be  stay'd : 
For  by  no  means  the  false  will  with  the  truth 

be  weigh'd. 
"  Now  take  the  right  likewise,"  said  Artegale, 
"And  counterpoise  the  same  with  so  much 

wrong." 
So  first  the  right  he  put  into  one  scale ; 
And  then  the  giant  strove  with  puissance  strong 
To  fill  the  other  scale  with  so  much  wrong : 
But  all  the  wrongs  that  he  therein  could  lay 
Might  not  it  poise ;  yet  did  he  labour  long, 
And  sweat,  and  ohaf 'd,  and  provgd^  ev'ry  way : 
Yet  all  the  wrongs  could  not  a  little  right  down 

weigh. 

Which  when  he  saw,  he  greatly  grew  in  rage, 
And  almost  would  his  balances  have  broken  : 
But  Artegall  him  fairly  gan  assuage. 
And  said,  "  Be  not  upon  thy  balance  wroken ;  '^ 
For  they  do  naught  but  right  or  wrong  betoken ; 
But  in  the  mind  the  doom'  of  right  must  be : 
And  so  likewise  of  words  the  which  be  spoken. 
The  ear  must  be  the  balance,  to  decree 
And  judge  whether  with  truth  or  falsehood 
they  agree, 

"  But  set  the  truth  and  set  the  right  aside. 
For  they  with  wrong  or  falsehood  will  not  fare, 
And  put  two  wrongs  together  to  be  tried. 
Or  else  two  falses,*  of  each  eciual  share, 
And  then  together  do  them  both  compare  : 
For  truth  is  one,  and  right  is  ever  one." 
So  did  he ;  and  then  plain  it  did  appear 
Whether  of  them  the  greater  were  at  one  : ' 
Bat  right  sat  in  the  middest  of  the  beam  alone. 

1  Tried.  2  Revenged.       3  Judgment. 
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But  he  the  right  from  thence  did  thrust  away ; 
For  it  was  not  the  right  which  he  did  seek : 
But  rather  strove  extremities  to  weigh ; 
Th'  one  to  diminish,  th'  other  for  to  eke : » 
For  of  the  mean  "^  he  greatly  did  misleke;'  ; 

Whom  whei  so  lewdly  "  minded  Talus  found,      f 
Approaching  nigh  unto  him  cheek  by  cheek 
He  shoulder'd  him  from  ofE  the  higher  ground,  . 
And  down  the  rock  him  throwing,  in  the  sea  him 
drown'd. 

Like  as  a  ship,  whom  cruel  tempest  drives 

Upon  a  rock  with  horrible  dismay, 

Her  shattered  ribs  in  thousand  pieces  rives, 

And,  spoiling  all  her  gears  i"  and  goodly  ray,^ 

Does  make  herself  misfortune's  piteous  prey : 

So  down  the  cliff  the  wretched  giant  tumbled ; 

His  batter'd  balances  in  pieces  lay, 

His  timber'd  ^'  bones  all  broken  rudely  rumbled : 

So  was  the  high-aspiring  with  huge  ruin  humbled. 

That  when  the  people,  which  had  there  about 
Long  waited,  saw  his  sudden  desolation. 
They  gan  to  gather  in  tumultuous  rout. 
And  mutining  to  stir  up  civil  faction 
For  certain  loss  of  so  great  expectation : 
For  well  they  hoped  to  have  got  great  good 
And  wondrous  riches  by  his  innovation : 
Therefore  resolving  to  revenge  his  blood. 
They  rose  in  arms,  and  all  in  battle  order  stood. 

Which  lawless  multitude  him  coming  to 
In  warlike  wise  when  Artegall  did  view. 
He  much  was  troubled,  nor  vrist  what  to  do ; 
For  loth  he  was  his  noble  hands  t'  embnie 
In  the  base  blood  of  such  a  rascal  crew ; 
And  otherwise,  if  that  he  should  retire,  ^ 

Hefear'dlest  they  with  shame  wouldhim  pursue^ 
Therefore  he  Talus  to  them  sent  t'  inquire  ' ''! 
The  cause  of  their  array,  and  truce  for  to  desire. 

But  soon  as  they  him  nigh  approaching  spied. 
They  gan  with  all  their  weapons  him  assay, 
And  rudely  struck  at  him  on  every  side ; 
Yet  naught  they  could  him  hurt,  nor  aught  dis- 
may: 
But  when  at  them  he  with  his  flail  gan  lay. 
He  like  a  swarm  of  flies  them  overthrew : 
Nor  any  of  them  durst  come  in  his  way. 
But  here  and  there  before  his  presence  flew. 
And  hid  themselves  in  holes  and  bushes  from  his 
view; 

As  when  a  falcon  hath  with  nimble  flight         ,; 
Flown  at  a  flush  of  ducks  foreby^'  the  brook, 
Thetremblingfowl,dismay'd  with  dreadful  sight 
Of  death,  the  which  them  almost  overtook. 
Do  hide  themselves  from  her  astonying  "  look 
Amongst  the  flags  and  covert  round  about. 
When  Talus  saw  they  aU  the  field  forsook. 
And  none  appear'd  of  all  that  rascal  rout. 
To  ArtegaU  he  turn'd,   and  went  with  him 
throughout. 


9  Wickedly. 
11  Array. 

13  Near. 


10  Equipments. 

13  Massive,  like  timbers. 

1*  Confounding. 
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CANTO  III. 

2%e  spousdls  affair  FlarimiLl, 
Where  tourney  many  knights: 

There  Braggadocio  is  uiica^d 
In  all  the  ladietf  sights. 

"  After  long  storms  and  tempests  overblown," 
the  sun  breaks  forth ;  so  must  some  blissful 
hours  appear  when  Fortune  haa  exhausted  her 
spite ;  and  so  did  FlorimeU  experience,  whose 
bridal  feast  was  prepared  in  Faery  Land,  infinite 
great  store  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  all  the  brave 
knights,  resorting  thither  from  every  side.  The 
splendid  feast  over,  deeds  of  arms  ensued ;  and 
MariueU  issued  forth  with  six  knights,  who 
undertook  to  maintain  against  all  comers  the 
peerless  excellence  of  Florimell.  Against  them 
came  all  that  chose  to  joust,  "  from  ev'ry  coast 
and  country  under  sun ; "  but  all  the  firM  day 
Marinell  won  the  greatest  praise  ;  and  also  on 
the  sicond  day  the  trumpets  proclaimed  that 
Marinell  had  best  deserved.  On  the  third  day, 
he  still  perforined  great  deeds  of  valour;  but, 
pressing  too  far  among  his  enemies,  his  retreat 
was  cut  oS,  and  he  was  made  prisoner.  Just 
then  Artegall  chanced  to  come  into  the  tilt- 
yard,  along  with  Braggadocio  and  the  false 
Florimell,  whom  he  had:  met  on  the  way ;  and, 
learning  what  had  befallen  Marinell,  he  bor- 
rowed the  boaster's  shield,  to  be  the  better  hid. 
Then,  overtaking  the  crowd  of  loiights  who 
were  leading  Marinell  away,  Artegall  rescued 
the  captive,  and,  with  his  help,  chased  the 
captors  utterly  out  of  the  field.  The  deliverer 
then  restored  to  Braggadocio  the  borrowed 
shield  ;  the  judges  rose ;  and  aU  came  into  the 
open  hall  to  hear  the  decision  on  that  day's 
tourneying.  Thither  also  came  fair  FlorimeU, 
to  congratulate  each  knight  on  his  prize  of 
valour ;  and  loud  calls  arose  for  the  stranger 
knight,  who  should  gain  the  garland  of  that 
day.  Artegall  came  not  forth;  but  instead 
came  Braggadocio,  "and  did  show  his  shield, 
which  bore  the  sun  broad  blazed  in  a  golden 
field."  The  trumpets  souAded  his  triumph 
thrice,  and  Florimell  advanced  to  greet  and 
thank  him;  but  the  boaster,  with  proud  dis- 
dain, declared  that  what  he  had  done  that  day  he 
had  done  not  for  her,  but  for  his  own  dear  lady's 
sake — whom  on  his  peril  he  undertook  to  excel 
both  her  and  all  others.  Much  confounded  and 
ashamed  by  his  uncourteous  and  vaunting  words, 
the  true  Florimell  turned  aside.  "  Then  forth 
he  brought  his  snowy  Florimell,"  whom  Trom- 
part  had  in  keeping,  covered  with  a  veil ;  and 
all  the  crowd,  amazed,  cried  that  it  was  either 
Florimell,  or  one  that  excelled  her  in  beauty. 
Which  when  as  Marinell  beheld  likewise, 
He  was  therewith  exceedingly  dismay'd ;  ^ 
Nor  wist  he  what  to  think,  or  to  devise  : 
But,  like  as  one  whom  fiends  had  made  afraid, 
He  long  astonish'd  stood,  nor  aught  he  said. 


8  Regard, 

4  Loose,  worthless  fellow. 


1  Bisturbed,  amazed. 
3  Kesemblance. 


Nor  aught  he  did,  but  with  fast  fixed  eyes 
He  gazed  still  upon  that  snowy  maid ; 
Whom  ever  as  he  did  the  more  advise,^ 
The  more  to  be  true  Florimell  he  did  surrtfise. 

As  when  two  suns  appear  in  th'  azure  sky, 
Mounted  in  Phoebus'  chariot  fiery  bright, 
Both  darting  forth  fair  beams  to  each  man's  eye. 
And  both  adom'd  with  lamps  of  flaming  light ; 
All  that  behold  so  strange  prodigious  sight. 
Not  knowing  Nature's  work,  nor  what  to  ween, 
Are  rapt  with  wonder  and  with  rare  affright : 
So  stood  Sir  Marinell  when  he  had  seen 
The  semblant  ^  of  this  false  by  his  fair  beauty's 
queen. 

All  which  when  Artegall,  who  all  this  while 
Stood  in  the  press  close  cover'd,  well  adview'd. 
And  saw  that  boaater's  pride  and  graceless  guile. 
He  could  no  longer  bear,  but  forth  issfied, 
And  unto  all  himself  there  open  sheVd, 
And  to  the  boaster  said ;  "  Thou  losel  *  base. 
That  hast  with  borrow'd  plumes  thyself  indued. 
And  others'  worth  with  leasings  ^  dost  deface. 
When  they  are  all  restor'd  thou  shalt  rest  in 
ce. 


"That  shield,  which  thou  dost  bear,  was  it 

indeed 
Which  this  day's  honour  sav'd  to  Marinell ; 
But  not  that  arm,  nor  thou  the  man,  I  read,° 
Which  didst  that  service  unto  Florimell : 
For  proof,  show  forth  thy  sword,  and  let  it  teU 
What  strokes,  what  dreadful  stowre,'  it  stirr'd 

this  day : 
Or  show  the  wounds  which  unto  thee  befell ; 
Or  show  the  sweat  with  which  thou  diddest* 

sway 
So  sharp  a  battle,  that  so  many  did  dismay. 

"  But  this  the  sword  which  wrought  those  cruel 

stounds,^ 
And  this  the  arm  the  which  that  shield  did  bear. 
And  these  the  signs"    (so   showed  forth  his 

wounds), 
"  By  which  that  glory  gotten  doth  appear. 
As  for  this  lady,  which  he  showeth  here. 
Is  not  (I  wager)  Florimell  at  all ; 
But  some  fair  franion,^  fit  for  such  a  fere,!" 
Th.it  by  misfortune  in  his  hand  did  fall" 
For  proof  whereof  he  bade  them  Florimell  forth 

call,  < 

So  forth  the  noble  lady  was  y-brought, 
Adom'd  with  honour  and  all  comely  grace : 
Whereto  her  bashful  shamefastness  y- wrought 
A  great  increase  in  her  fair  blushing  face ; 
As  roses  did  with  lilies  interlace : 
For  of  those  words,  the  which  that  boaster 

threw. 
She  inly  yet  conceived  great  disgrace : 
Whom  when  as  all  the  people  such  did  view. 
They  shouted  loud,  and  signs  of  gladness  all  did 

shew. 

Then  did  he  set  her  by  that  snowy  one, 
Like  the  true  saint  beside  the  image  set ; 

5  Falsehoods,         6  Declare.  7  Conflict. 

8  Blows.  5  Loose  wpman.    M  Companion. 
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Of  both  their  beauties  to  make  paragon  l 
And  trial,  whether  should  the  honour  get. 
Straightway,  so  soon  as  both  together  met, 
Th'  enchanted  damsel  vanish'd  into  naught : 
Her  snowy  substance  melted  as  with  heat, 
Nor  of  t^at  goodly  hue  ^  remained  aught 
But  th'  empty  girdle  which  about  her  waist  was 

wrought. 
As  when  the  daughter  of  Thaumantes  fair' 
Hath  in  a  watery  cloud  displayed  wide 
Her  goodly  bow,  which  paints  the  liquid  air, 
That  all  men  wonder  ather  colours'  pride ; 
All  suddenly,  ere  one  can  look  aside, 
The  glorious  picture  vanisheth  away, 
Nor  any  token  doth  thereof  abide  : 
So  did  this  lady's  goodly  form  decay. 
And  into  nothing  go,  ere  one  could  it  bewray. 

All  were  stricken  with  great  astonishment ; 
and  Braggadocio  himself,  for  grief  and  despair, 
stood  "  like  a  living  corpse,  immoveable." 

But  Artegall  that  golden  belt  uptook. 
The  which  of  all  her  spoil  was  only  left ; 
Which  was  not  hers,  as  many  it  mistook, 
But  FlorimeU's  own  girdle,  from  her  reft 
While  she  was  flying,  like  a  weary  weft,* 
From  that  foul  monster  which  did  her  compel 
To  perils  great ;  which  he  unbuckling  eft ' 
Presented  to  the  fairest  Florimell ; 
Who  round  about  her  tender  waist  it  fitted  well. 

Full  many  ladies  often  had  assay'd 
About  their  middles  that  fair  belt  to  knit ; 
And  many  a  one  suppos'd  to  be  a  maid : 
Yet  it  to  none  of  all  their  loins  would  fit. 
Till  Florimell  about  her  fasten'd  it. 
Such  power  it  had,  that  to  no  woman's  waist 
By  any  skill  or  labour  it  would  fit. 
Unless  that  she  were  continent  and  chaste ; 
But  it  would  loose  or  break,  that  many  had 
disgrac'd. 

Now  came  forth  Sir  Guyon  from  the  press,  to 
claim  his  own  good  steed,  which  the  braggart 
had  stolen  when  its  owner  left  it  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  Amavia  (see  canto  i.,  book  ii.) ;  and 
after  "  great  hurly-burly  "  in  the  hall  had  been 
appeased  by  Artegall,  the  Knight  of  Temper- 
ance related  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  lost  the  horse,  and  vainly  challenged  the 
cowardly  thief  to  combat.  Artegall — ^though 
pronouncing  that  Braggadocio's  refusal  to  fight 
was  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  in  the  wrong — ■ 
asked  Guyon  what  privy  tokens  the  steed  bore ; 
and  he  answered  that  "  within  bis  mouth  a 
black  spot  doth  appear,  shap'd  like  a  horse's 
shoe,  who  list  to  seek  it  there." 

Whereof  to  make  due  trial  one  did  take 

Th6  horse  in  hand,  within  his  mouth  to  look : 

1  Comparison.  2  Form,  aspect. 

3  Iris,  or  the  rainbow ;  the  daughter  of  Thaumas. 
*  Waif.  6  Quickly. 

6  Hear. 
'  ^  Bended.  3  Seized. 


But  with  his  heels  so  sorely  he  him  strake. 
That  aU  his  ribs  he  quite  in  pieces  broke. 
That  never  word  from  that  day  forth  he  spoke. 
Another,  that  would  seem  to  have  more  wit. 
Him  by  the  bright  embroider'd  headstall  took : 
But  by  the  shoulder  him  so  sore  he  bit. 
That  he  him  maimed  quite,  and  all  his  shoulder 
split. 

Nor  he  his  mouth  would  open  unto  wight. 
Until  that  Guyon's  self  unto  him  spake. 
And  called  Brigadore  (so  was  he  hight) ; 
Whose  voice  so  soon  as  he  did  undertake,' 
Eftsoons  he  stood  as  still  as  any  stake. 
And  suffer'd  all  his  secret  mark  to  see ; 
And,  when  as  he  him  nam'd,  for  joy  he  brake 
His  bands,  and  f ollow'd  him  with  gladful  glee. 
And  frisk'd,  and  flung  aloft,  and  louted  '  low  on 
knee. 

Artegall  therefore  adjudged  the  steed  to 
Guyon,  and*  told  the  braggart  to  fare  on  foot  ;; 
till  he  had  gained  a  horse.  Braggadocio,  how- 
ever, foully  reviled  the  judge  and  disdained  his 
judgment;  and  Artegall  was  about  to  draw 
sword  upon  him,  when  Guyon  restrained  the 
Knight  with  the  reflection  thai;  it  would  ill 
become  the  judge  of  their  equity  to  wreak  his 
wrath  on  such  a  churl,  whose  open  shame  was 
his  sufficient  punishment. 

So  did  he  mitigate  Sir  Artegall ; 

But  Talus  by  the  back  the  boaster  hent,' 

And,  drawing  him  out  of  the  open  hall. 

Upon  him  did  inflict  this  punishment : 

First  he  his  beard  did  shave,  and  foully  shent; ' 

Then  from  him  reft  his  shield,  and  it  reverst. 

And  blotted  out  his  arms  with  falsehood  blent ;  ^^ 

And  himself  baffled,^!  and  his  arms  unherst ;  ^ 

And  broke  his  sword  in  twain,  and  all  his  armour-  i-j 

IS 


The  while  his  guilefi^l  groom  ^*  was  fled  away ; 

But  vain  it  was  to  think  from  him  to  fly : 

Who  overtaking  him  did  disarray. 

And  all  his  face  def orm'd  with  infamy. 

And  out  of  court  him  scourged  openly. 

So  ought  aU  faitours,^'  that  true  knighthood 

shame. 
And  arms  dishonour  with  base  villainy, 
From  all  brave  knights  be  banish'd  with  de- 
fame :  ^' 
For  oft  their  lewdness  "  blotteth  good  deserts 
with  blame. 

Much  mirth  arose  over  the  unmasking  of  these 
counterfeits ;  and  the  poet  leaves  all  the  com- 
pany in  pleasure  and  repast — "  taking  usury  of 
time  forepast "  with  all  rare  delights — ^to  follow 
Artegall. 


9  Disgraced. 

11  Treated  with  ignominy. 

13  Scattered. 

15  Deceivers. 

17  Wickedness. 


10  stained. 

13  Defaced. 

14  Trompart. 

15  Infamy, 
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CANTO  IT. 

Artegdll  dealeth  right  betwixt 

Two  brethren  that  do  strive  s 
Saves  Terpinefrom  the  gallows  tree, 

Atid  doth  from  death  reprive, 

SirtTiirG  out  with  some  reflections  on  the  ne- 
cessity that  whoso  would  divide  true  justice  to 
the  people  should  have  mighty  hands  to  fulfil 
the  judgment  he  has  given — "  for  Power  is  the 
right  hand  of  Justice  truly  hight" — the  poet 
resumes  the  story  of  'ArtegaU's  adventure. 
Quitting  the  Castle  of  the  Strand,  attended  by 
Talus  only,  he  encountered  on  the  sea-shore 
two  comely  squires,  brothers,  who  strove  to- 
gether ;  and  by  them  stood  two  seemly  damsels, 
seeking,  now  by  fair  Words  and  now  by  threats, 
to  assuage  their  ire.  Between  them,  seeming 
to  be  the  object  of  their  strife,  "  stood  a  coffer 
strong  fast  bound  on  ev'ry  si^e  with  iron 
'bands,"  that  had  suffered  much  injury  either 
by  being  wrecked  upon  the  sands,  or  by  being 
carried  far  from  foreign  lands.  The  squires 
were  ready  for  the  combat,  with  sword  in  hand, 
when  Artegall  arrived,  and  inquired  the  cause 
of  strife.  The  elder  replied  that  their  father, 
MUesio,  had  equally  divided  his  lands  between 
himself  and  a  younger  brother— two  islands  not 
far  off,  one  of  which  was  now  "  but  like  a  little 
mount  of  small  degree,"  the  sea  having  washed 
away  the  most  of  the  elder  brother's,  and 
thrown  it  up  to  the  younger's  share.  The  elder 
had  before  that  time  loved  "  that  farther  maid, 
hight  Philtera  the  fair,"  who  had  a  goodly 
dower ;  while  the  younger,  Amidas,  loved  the 
other  damsel,  Lucy  bright,  who  had  but  little 
wealth.  But  Philtera,  seeing  the  lands  of  Bra- 
cidas  (the  elder  brother)  decay,  eloped  to 
Amidas,  who  received  her  and  left  his  own  love 
to  go  astray.  Lucy,  in  despair,  threw  herself 
into  the  sea ;  and  as  she  wavered  between  life 
and  death,  having  half  seen  the  ugly  visage  of 
the  latter,  but  not  relishing  the  sight,  she  lighted 
upon  the  coffer,  and,  catching  hold  of  it,  at  last 
came  ashore  on  the  diminished  island  of  Braci- 
das — to  whom,  in  recompense  for  her  salvation, 
she  presented  the  coffer,  "together  with  herself 
in  dowry  free. "  But  PhUtera  claimed  the  coffer, 
and  the  treasure  which  it  contained,  as  her 
property,  lost  by  shipvrreck  on  the  way  to  her 
new  husband ;  while  Braoidas  declared  his  in- 
tention to  hold  his  own— for  though  his  brother 
had  won  away  his  land,  and  then  his  love,  he 
should  not  likewise  make  a  prey  of  his  good 
luck.  Amidas  maintained  that  Philtera's  claim 
to  the  coffer  could  be  proved  "  by  good  marks 
and  perfect  good  espial;"  but  both  brothers 
agreed  to  accept  Artegall's  decision,  and  laid 
their  swords  under  his  foot. 

Then  Artegall  thus  to  the  younger  said: 
"  Now  tell  me,  Amidas,  if  that  ye  may, 
Your  brother's  land,  the  which  the  sea  hath  laid 
Unto  your  part,  and  pluck'd  from  his  away, 
X  Called,  declared. 


By  what  good  right  do  you  withhold  this  day  ?  " 
"What  other  right,"  quoth  he,  "should  you 

esteem. 
But  that  the  sea  it  to  my  share  did  lay?  " 
"  Your  right  is  good,"  said  he,  "  and  so  I  deem 
That  what  the  sea  unto  you  sent  your  own 

should  seem." 

Then  turning  to  the  elder,  thus  he  said : 
"  Now,  Bracidas,  let  this  likewise  be  shown ; 
Your  brother's  treasure,  which  from  him  is 

stray'd, 
Being  the  dowry  of  his  wife  well  known. 
By  what  right  do  you  claim  to  be  your  own  ?  " 
"What  other  right,"  quoth  he,  "should  you 

esteem. 
But  that  the  sea  hath  it  unto  me  thrown  ? " 
"  Your  right  is  good,"  said  he,  "and  so  I  deem 
That  what  the  sea  unto  you  sent  your  own 

should  seem. 

"  For  equal  right  in  equal  things  doth  stand : 
For  what  the  mighty  sea  hath  once  possest. 
And  plucked  quite  from  all  possessors'  hand. 
Whether  by  rage  of  waves  that  never  rest. 
Or  else  by  wreck  that  wretches  hath  distrest. 
He  may  dispose  by  his  imperial  might. 
As  thing  at  random  left,  to  whom  he  list. 
So,  Amidas,  the  land  was  yours  first  hight ;  ^ 
And  so  the  treasure  yours  is,  Bracidas,  by  right." 

*'So  was  their  discord  by  this  doom  appeas'd, 
and  each  one  had  his  right."  Prosecuting  his 
journey,  Artegall  espied  "  a  rout  of  many  peo- 
ple far  away,"  whom,  on  drawing  near,  he  found 
to  be  a  troop  of  armed  women,  leading  along, 
amid  taunts  and  reproaches,  a  knight  with  both 
his  hands  pinioned  behind  him,  and  a  halter 
round  his  neck,  groaning  inwardly  that  he 
should  die  so  base  a  death  at  women's  hands. 
The  Amazons  would  have  laid  hands  on  Arte- 
gall also ;  but  he  drew  back,  and,  ashamed  to 
raise  his  own  mighty  hand  against  womankind, 
sent  Talus  to  disperse  the  crowd  with  a  few  blows 
of  his  flail.  They  left  behind  them  their  cap- 
tive— whom,  brought  to  him  by  Talus,  Artegall 
recognised  as  Sir  Terpine,  and  interrogated  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  disgraceful  plight.  Much 
ashamed  and  confounded,  Terpine  laid  the 
blame  on  fate,  and  continued : 

"Being  desirous  (as  all  knights  are  wont) 
Through  hard  adventures  deeds  of  arms  to  try, 
And  after  fame  and  honour  for  to  hunt, 
I  heard  report  that  far  abroad  did  fly. 
That  a  proud  Amazon  did  late  defy 
All  the  brave  knights  that  hold  of  Maidenhead, 
And  unto  them  wrought  all  the  villain^ 
That  she  could  forge  in  her  malicious  head, 
Which  some  hath  put  to  shame,  and  many  done 
be  dead.^ 

"  The  cause,  they  say,  of  this  her  cruel  hate. 
Is  for  the  sake  of  BeUodant  the  bold, 
To  whom  she  bore  most  fervent  love  of  late. 
And  wooed  him  by  all  the  ways  she  co'ld : 
But,  when  she  saw  at  last  that  he  not  wold 
For  aught  or  naught  be  won  unto  her  will, 

s  Slain. 
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She  tam'd  her  love  to  hatred  manifold, 
And  for  his  sake  vow'd  to  do  all  the  ill 
Which  she  could  do  to  knights ;  which  now  she 
doth  fulfil. 

"  For  aU  those  knights,  the  which  by  force  or 

guile 
She  doth  subdue,  she  foully  doth  entreat ; 
First,  she  doth  them  of  warlike  arms  despoil, 
And  clothe  in  women's  weeds ;  and  then  with 

threat 
Doth  them  compel  to  work,  to  earn  their  meat, 
To  spin,  to  card,  to  sew,  to  wash,  to  wring ; 
Nor  doth  she  give  them  other  thing  to  eat 
But  bread  and  water  or  like  feeble  thing ; 
Them  to  disable  from  revenge  adventuring. 

"  But  if,  through  stout  disdain  of  manly  mind. 
Any  her  proud  observance  will  withstand, 
Upon  that  gibbet,  which  is  there  behind, 
-She  causeth  them  be  hang'd  up  out  of  hand  ; 
In  which  condition  I  right  now  did  stand : 
For,  being  overcome  by  her  in  fight, 
And  put  to  that  base  service  of  her  band, 
I  rather  chose  to  die,  in  life's  despite,^ 
Thiin  lead  that  shameful  life,  unworthy  of  a 
knight." 

The  name  of  that  Amazpnian  queen  is  Badi- 
gund,  "in  arms  well  tried  and  sundry  battles." 
ArtegaJl,  vowing  that  he  will  not  rest  till  he 
has  tried  her  might,  bids  Sir  Terpine  throw 
aside  the  badges  of  reproach  which  he  wears, 
and  add  him  in  his  enterprise.  Soon  they  came 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  Amazon,  "a  goodly  city 
and  a  mighty  one,  the  which,  of  her  own  name, 
she  called  Badigone," 

Where  they  arriving,  by  the  watchmen  were 
Descried  straight  j  who  all  the  city  warn'd 
How  that  three  warlike  persons  did  appear, 
Of  which   the  one  ^iiTti   seem'd  a  knight  all 

arm'd, 
And  th'  other  two  well  likely  to  have  harm'd. 
Eftsoons  the  people  all  to  harness  ran. 
And  like  a  sort  of  bees  in  clusters  swarm'd  : 
Ere  long  their  queen  herself,  half  like  a  man, 
Came  forth  into  the  rout,  and  them  t'  airay 

began. 

And  now  the  knights,  being  arrived  near. 
Did  beat  upon  the  gates  to  enter  in ; 
And  at  the  porter,  scorning  them  so  few. 
Threw  many  threats,  if  they  the  town  did  win, 
To  tear  his  flesh  in  pieces  for  his  sin : 
Which  when  as  Eadigund  their  coming  heard, 
Her  heart  for  rage  did  grate,  and  teeth  did 

grin:  2 
She  bade  that  straight  the  gates  should  be  un- 

bair'd. 
And  to  them  way  to  make  with  weapons  well 

prepar'd. 

The  knights  pressed  in,  but  were  met  by  a 
shower  of  arrows,  which  made  them  halt ;  while 
the  enemy  heaped  strokes  and  hailed  arrows  on 
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h  Immediately. 
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them  so  thick  that  they  could  not  abide.     Eadi- 
gund, inflamed  with  fury  to  see  the  late  captiv^  ^ 
Terpine  "so  cruel  dole"  among  her  maids  divide," 
to  avenge  his  shame,  flew  at  him  like  a  fell 
lioness,  and  smote  TiiTn  senseless  to  the  ground. 

Soon  as  she  saw  him  on  the  ground  to  grovel. 
She  lightly  to  him  leap'd ;  and,  in  his  neck 
Her  proud  foot  setting,  at  his  head  did  level,      ' 
Weening  at  once  her  wrath  on  him  to  wreak. 
And  his  contempt,  that  did  her  judgment  break 
As  when  a  bear  hath  seiz'd  her  cruel  claws 
Upon  the  carcase  of  some  beast  too  weak. 
Proudly  stands  over,  and  awhile  doth  pause 
To  hear  the  piteous  beast  pleading  her  plaintive 
cause. 

Whom  when  as  Artegall  in  that  distress 
By  chance  beheld,  he  left  the  bloody  slaughter 
In  which  he  swam,  and  ran  to  his  redress  : 
There  her  assailing  fiercely  fresh  he  taught  ^  her 
Such  a  huge  stroke,  that  it  of  sense  dis^aught  * 

her; 
And,  had  she  not  it  warded  warily, 
It  had  depriv'd  her  mother  of  a  daughter : 
Natbless,  for  all  the  pow'r  she  did  apply. 
It  made  her  stagger  oft,  and  stare  with  ghastly 

eye. 

Like  to  an  eagle  in  his  kingly  pride. 
Soaring  through  his  wide  empire  of  the  air 
To  weather  his  broad  sails,  by  chance  hath  spied 
A  goshawk,  which  hath  seized  for  her  share 
Upon  some  fowl  that  should  her  feast  prepare ; 
With  dreadful  force  he  flies  at  her  belive,'' 
That  with  his  souee,^  which  none  enduren  dare. 
Her  from  the  quarry  he  away  doth  drive, 
And  from  her  griping  pounce  the  greedy  prey 

doth  rive. 
But,  soon  as  she  her  sense  recover'd  had, 
She  fiercely  toward  him  herself  gau  dight,' 
Through  vengeful  wrath  and  sdeignful*  pride 

half  mad ;  . 

For  never  had  she  suffer'd  such  despite : 
But,  ere  she  could  join  hand  with  liiTn  to  fight. 
Her  warlike  maids  about  her  flock'd  so  fast, 
That  they  disparted  them,  maugr^  » their  might. 
And  with  their  troops  did  far  asunder  cast : 
But  'mongst  the  rest  the  fight  did  until  evening 

last. 

Afld  eVry  whilei  that  mighty  Iron  Man 
With  his  strange  weapon,  never  wont  i"  in  war. 
Them  sorely  vex'd,  and  cours'd,  and  overran. 
And  broke  their  bows,  and  did  their  shooting 

mar, 
That  none  of  all  the  many  once  did  dare 
Him  to  assault,  nor  once  approach  him  nigh ; 
But,  like  a  sort  of  sheep  dispersed  far. 
For  dread  of  their  devouring  enem;f. 
Through  all  the  fields  and  valleys  did  before 

him  fly. 

Night  falling,  Eadigund  gave  the  signal  to 
retire;  and  all  her  people  entered  the  city. 
Artegall  pitched  his  rich  pavilion  in  open  sight 
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before  the  gate,  and  rested',  with  Terpine ';  while 
TaluB  kept  watch.    But  Eadigand,  full  of  heart- 
gnawing  grief  at  her  defeat,  tossed  in  her  troubled 
mind  how  she  might  revenge  herself.    At  last 
she  called  a  trusty  maid,  named  Olarin,  or  Cla- 
rinda,  and  sent  her  forth  to  challenge  the  Faery 
Knight  to  single  combat  on  the  morrow, 
"  But  these  conditions  do  to  him  propound ; 
That,  if  I  vanquish  him,  he  shall  obey 
My  law,  and  ever  to  my  lore  ^  be  bound ; 
And  so  will  I,  if  me  he  vanquish  may ; 
Whatever  he  shall  like  to  do  or  say : 
Go  straight,  and  take  with  thee  to  witness  it 
Six  of  thy  fellows  of  the  best  array. 
And  bear  with  you  both  wine  and  junkets  ^  fit, 
And  bid  him  eat :  henceforth  he  oft  shaU  htingry 
sit." 
The  challenge  was  duly  delivered  and   ac- 
cepted; then  Artegall  betook  himself  to  rest, 
' '  that  he  might  fresher  be  against  the  next  day's 
fight." 


CANTO  V. 

Artegall  figlUs  with  SadiffU'nd, 

And  is  suMu'd  hy  guUe  : 
He  is  hy  Iter  i-mprisoTied, 

But  wrought  by  Clarin's  wile. 

So  soon  as  Day,  forth  dawning  from  the  east. 
Night's  humid  curtain  from  the  heav'ns  with- 
drew, 
And,  early  calling  forth  both  man  and  beast. 
Commanded  them  their  daily  works  renew ; 
These  noble  wairiors,  mindful  to  pursue 
The  last  day's  purpose  of  their  vowed  fight, 
Themselves  thereto  prepar'd  in  order  due  ; 
The  Knight,  as  best  was  seeming  for  a  knight. 
And  th'  Amazon,  as  best  it  lik'd  herself  to  dight.^ 
AH  in  a  camis  *  light  of  purple  silk 
Woven  upon  with  silver,  subtly  wrought. 
And  quilted  upon  satin  white  as  milk ; 
Trailed"  with  ribands  diversely  distraught,' 
lake  as  the  workmen  had  their  courses  taught ; 
Which  was  short  tucked  for  light  moti5n 
TJp  to  her  ham ;  but,  when  she  list,  it  raught? 
Down  to  her  lowest  heel ;  and  thereupon 
She  wore  for  her  defence  a  mailed  habergeon. 
And  on  her  legs  she  painted  buskins  wore, 
Basted^  with  bands  of  gold  on  ev'ry  side. 
And  mails  between,  and  laced  close  before ; 
Upon  her  thigh  her  scimitar  was  tied 
With  an  embroider'd  belt  of  miokle  pride  ; 
And  on  her  shoulder  hung  her  shield,  bedeokt 
Upon  the  boss  with  stones  that  shinSd  wide. 
As  the  fair  moon  in  her  most  fuU  aspect ; 
That  to  the  moon  it  might  be  like  in  each  respect. 
So  forth  she  came  out  of  the  city-gate, 
With  stately  port  and  proud  magnificence, 
Guarded  with  many  damsels,  that  did  wait 


Upon  her  jersou  for  her  sure  defence. 
Playing  on  shalms  and  trumpets,  that  from  hence 
Their  sound  did  reach  unto  the  heaven's  height : 
So  forth  into  the  field  she  marched  thence, 
Where  was  a  rich  pavilion  ready  pight ' 
Her  to  receive,  till  time  they  should  begin  the 
fight. 
Artegall  came  forth  out  of  his  tent ;  and  when 
both  combatants  had   entered,  the  lists  .were 
closed,  "the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  field 
began."    In  a  long  and  furious  encounter,  Arte- 
gall shears  away  half  of  Badigund's  shield ;  she 
wounds  him  in  the  thigh  with  her  scimitar ;  and 
he  responds  with  two  blows,  the  first  shattering 
the  remainder  of  her  shield,  the  second,  delivered 
upon  her  helmet,  felling  her  to  the  ground  in 
senseless  swoon.    Leaping  to  her  with  dreadful 
look,  the  Knight  unlaces  her  helmet,  intending 
to  cut  ofi  her  head. 

But,  when  as  he  discover'd  had  her  face. 
He  saw,  his  senses'  strange  astonishment, 
A  miracle  of  Nature's  goodly  grace 
In  her  fair  visage,  void  of  ornament, 
But  bath'd  in  blood  and  sweat  together  ment ;  ^^ 
Which,  in  the  rudeness  of  that  evil  plight, 
Bewray'd  the  signs  of  feature  excellent : 
Like  as  the  moon,  in  foggy  winter's  night, 
Doth  seem  to  be  herseU,  though  dsiken'd  be  her 

light. 
At  sight  thereof  his  cruel-minded  heart 
Empierced  was  with  pitiful  regard. 
That  his  sharp  sword  he  threw  from  him  apart, 
Cursing  his  hand  that  had  that  visage  marr'd : 
No  hand  so  cruel,  nor  no  heart  so  hard. 
But  ruth  11  of  beauty  will  it  mollify. 
By  this,  upstarting  from  her  swoon,  she  star'd 
A  while  about  her  with  confused  eye ; 
Like  one  that  from  his  dream  is  waked  sud- 
denly. 
Soon  as  the  Knight  she  there  by  her  did  spy 
Standiiig  with  empty  hands  all  weaponless, 
With  fresh  assault  upon  him  she  did  fly, 
And  gan  renew  her  former  cruelness : 
And  though  he  stiU  retlr'd,  yet  natheless 
With  huge  redoubled  stroke  she  on  him  laid ; 
And  more  increas'd  her  outrage  merciless 
The  more  that  he  with  meek  entreaty  praVd 
Her  wrathful  hand  from  greedy  vengeance  to 

have  sta/d. 
Like  as  a  puttook,!"  having  spied  in  sight 
A  gentle  falcon  sitting  on  a  hiU, 
Whose  other  wing,  now  made  unmeet  for  flight, 
Was  lately  broken  by  some  fortune  HI ; 
The  foolish  kite,  led  with  licentious  will. 
Doth  beat  upon  the  gentle  bird  in  vain. 
With  many  idle  stoops  her  troubling  still : 
Ev'n  so  did  Badigund  with  bootless  pain 
Annoy  this  noble  Knight,  and  sorely  him  con- 
strain. 
He  is  at  last  compelled  to  deliver  up  his  shield, 
and  submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  contest— 
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for,  tbough  he  had  first  won  the  -rictory,  he  had 
wilfully  lost   it  by  abandoning  his  weapon. 
Striking  him  with  the  flat  of  her  sword,  Eadi- 
gund  took  him  as  her  vassal ;  but  Terpine  she 
ordered  to  be  hanged  straightway ;  while  Talus, 
thundering  with  his  iron  flail  among  those  who 
sought  to  bar  his  path,  made  his  escape — ^not 
once  attempting  to  rescue  his  lord,  but  thinking 
it  just  to  obey  the  conditions  of  the  battle. 
Then  took  the  Amazon  this  noble  Knight, 
Jjeft  to'  her  will  by  his  own  wilful  blame, 
And  caused  him  to  be  disarmed  quite 
Of  aU  the  ornaments  of  knightly  name 
With  which  whilom  he  gotten  had  great  fame : 
Instead  whereof  she  made  him  to  be  dight  ^ 
In  woman^s  weeds,  that  is  to  manhood  shame, 
And  put  before  his  lap  an  apron  white. 
Instead  of  curiets  and  bases  *  iit  for  fight. 

So  being  clad  she  brought  him  from  the  field,    ' 
In  which  he  had  been  trained  many  a  day. 
Into  a  long  large  chamber,  which  was  ceil'd 
With  monuments  of  many  knights'  decay. 
By  her  subdued  in  victorious  fray : 
Amongst  the  which  she  caus'd  his  warlike  arms 
Be  hang'd  on  high,  that  might  his  shamebewray; 
And  broke  his  sword,  for  fear  of  farther  harms. 
With  which  he  wont  to  stir  up  battailous  alarms. 
There  enter'd  in,  he  round  about  him  saw 
Many  brave  knights  whose  names  right  well  he 

knew. 
There  bound  t'  obey  that  Amazon's  proud  law. 
Spinning  and  carding  all  in  comely  rew,* 
That  his  big  heart  loath'd  so  uncomely  view  : 
But  they  were  forc'd,  through  penury  and  pine. 
To  do  those  works  to  them  appointed  due  : 
For  naught  was  given  them  to  sup  or  dine. 
But  what  their  hands  could  earn  by  twisting 

linen  twine. 

Amongst  them  all  she  placed  him  most  low, 
And  in  his  hand  a  distaff  to  him  gave, 
That  he  thereon  should  spin  both  ^ax  and  tow ; 
A  sordid  office  for  a  mind  so  brave  : 
So  hard  it  is  to  be  a  woman's  slave ! 
Yet  he  took  it  in  his  own  self's  despite. 
And  thereto  did  himself  right  well  behave 
Her  to  obey,  since  he  his  faith  had  phght 
Her  vassal  to  become,  if  she  him  won  in  fight. 

Who  had  him  seen,  imagine  might  thereby 

That*  whilom  hath -of  Hercules  been  told, 

How  for  lola's  "^  sake  he  did  apply 

His  mighty  hands  the  distaS  vile  to  hold. 

For  his  huge  club,  which  had  subdued  of  old 

So  many  monsters  which  the  world  annoy'd  j 

His  lion's  skin  chang'd  to  a  pall  ^  of  gold. 

In  which,  forgetting  wars,  he  only  joy'd 

In  combats  of  sweet  love,  and  with  his  mistress 

toy'd. 
Such  is  the  cruelty  of  womenkind, 
When  they  have  shaken  off  the  shamefast  band 
With  which  wise  nature  did  them  strongly  bind 
T'  obey  the  bests  of  man's  well-ruling  hand, 

1  Dressed. 
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That  then  all  rule  and  reason  they  withstand. 
To  purchase  a  licentious  liberty  : 
But  virtuous  women  wisely  understand 
That  they  were  born  to  base  '  humility. 
Unless  the  heav'ns  themlif t  to  lawful  sov'reignty. 

Thus  Artegall  long  continued  to  serve  Eadi- 
gund  vrith  due  subjection;  whUe  the  royal 
Amazon  conceived  love  for  her  captive,  and  was 
tormented  day  and  night  by  her  anguish,  which 
ever  increased  the  more  she  strove  against  it. 
At  last  she  began  to  stoop  "  to  meek  obeisance 
of  Love's  mighty  reign ; "  and,  calling  secretly 
to  her  the  handmaid  whom  she  most  did  trust, 
told  her  that  she  must  now  test  her  friendship 
in  greatest  need. 

With  that  she  tum'd  her  head,  as  half  abash'd. 
To  hide  the  blush  which  in  her  visage  rose 
And  through  her  eyes  like  sudden  lightning 

flash'd,  , 

Decking  her  cheek  with  a  vermilion  rose : 
But  soon  she  did  her  countenance  compose. 
And,  to  her  turning,  thus  began  again ; 
"  This  griefs  deep  wound  I  would  to  thee  dis- 
close. 
Thereto    compelled   through  heart  -  murd'ring 

pain; 
But  dread  of  shame  my  doubtful  lips  doth  still 
restrain." 

Encouraged  by  the  handmaid  to  say  on  and  be 
bold,  Kadigund  confesses  that  the  Faery  Knight 
has  won  her  heart,  and  that  she  would  fain  "  by 
his  freedom  get  his  free  goodwill,  yet  so  as 
bound  to  me  he  may  continue  still,"  by  the 
bands  of  "  sweet  love  and  sure  benevolence." 
The  queen  entreats  Clarinda  to  try  if  she  can 
win  him  any  way,  without  discovering  her  mis- 
tress's mind ; 

"Which  that  thou  may'st  the  better  bring  to 

pass, 
Lo  !  here  this  ring,  which  shall  thy  warrant  be 
And  token  true  to  old  Eumenias, 
From  time  to  time,  when  thou  it  best  shall  see. 
That  in  and  out  thou  may'st  have  passage  free. 
Go  now,  Clarinda  ;  well  thy  wits  advise, 
And  all  thy  forces  gather  unto  thee. 
Armies  of  lovely  looks,  and  speeches  wise. 
With  which  thou  canst  ev'n  Jove  himself  to  love 

entice." 

Clarinda  comforted  Kadigund  with  sure  pro- 
mise of  her  best  endeavour,  and  thenceforth 
sought  by  all  the  means  she  might  to  curry 
favour  with  the  Elfin  Knight ;  proving  bim  with 
wide-glancing  words,  drawing  dark  pictures  of 
his  captive  future,  and  kindling  in  his  mind  the 
thought  of  deliverance!.  Having  led  him  to  the 
admission  that  the  man  were  unworthy  of  better 
day  who  did  not  take  the  offer  of  good  hope,  she 
spoke  thus : 

"  Then  why  dost  not,  thou  ill-advised  man. 
Make  means  to  win  thy  liberty  forlorn,' 
And  try  if  thou  by  fair  entreaty  can 
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Move  BadiguncL  ?   who  though  she  still  have 

wom^ 
Her  days  in  war,  yet  (west  thou)  was  not  bom 
Of  bears  and  tigers,  nor  so  savage  minded 
As  that,  all  be  '  all  love  of  men  she  scorn. 
She  yet  forgets  that  she  of  men  was  kinded  :  ° 
And  sooth  oft  seen  that  proudest  hearts  base 

love  hath  blinded." 

"  Certes,  Clarinda,  not  of  canker'd  will," 

Said  he,  "  nor  obstinate  disdainful  mind, 

I  have  forbore  this  duty  to  fulfil : 

For  well  I  may  this  ween,  by  that  I  find, 

That  she,  a  queen,  and  come  of  princely  kind, 

Both  worthy  is  for  to  be  sued  unto, 

Chiefly  by  him  whose  life  her  law  doth  bind. 

And  eke  of  pow'r  her  own  doom  to  undo. 

And  als'  *  of  princely  grace  to  be  inclin'd  thereto. 

"  But  want  of  means  hath  been  mine  only  let " 
From  seeking  favour  where  it  doth  abound ; 
Which  if  I  might  by  your  good  office  get, 
I  to  yourself  should  rest  for  ever  bound, 
And  ready  to  deserve  what  grace  I  found," 
She,  feeling  him  thus  bite  upon  the  bait, 
Yet  doubting  lest  his  hold  was  but  unsound 
And  not  well  fasten'd,  would  not  strike  him 

straight. 
But  drew  him  on  with  hope,  fit  leisure  to  await. 

But,  foolish  maid,  while  heedless  of  the  hook 
She  thus  ofttimes  was  beating  off  and  on. 
Through  slippery  footing  fell  into  the  brook, 
And  there  was  caught  to  her  confusi6n : 
For,  seeking  thus  to  salve  °  the  Amazon, 
She  wounded  was  with  her  deceit's  ovm  dart. 
And  gan  thenceforth  to  cast  aSecti6n, 
Conceived  close  in  her  beguiled  heart. 
To  Artegall,  through  pity  of  his  causeless  smart. 
But  she  dared  disclose  to  none  "  her  fancy's 
wound,"  and  thought  it  best  to  await  fit  time, 
meanwhile  dissembling  her  sad  thoughts'  unrest. 
One  day  Eadigund  asked  her  how  her  mission 
was  succeeding ;  and  Clarinda,  overcoming  a 
momentary  confusion,  began  to  tell  what  she 
had  done,  and  how  she  had  found  Artegall  "ob- 
stinate and  stem,"  resolved  to  die  in  misery 
rather  than  entertain  his  foe's  love ;  "  his  reso- 
lution was,  both  first  and  last,      his  body  was 
her  thiaU,  his  heart  waa  freely  plac'd."    En- 
raged "to  be  so  scorned  of  a  base-bom  thrall, 
whose  life  did  lie  in  her  least  eyelid's  fall,"  Iladi- 
gund  at  first  vowed  to  deprive  him  of  life ;  but, 
relenting  her  mood,  she  said  that  she  would  bear 
awhile  with  his  first  folly,  tiU  Clarinda  had 
"  tried  again,  and  tempted  him  more  near." 
"Say  and  do  all  that  may  thereto  prevail; 
Leave  naught  unpromis'd  that  may  him  per- 
suade ; 
Life,  freedom,  grace,  and  gifts  of  great  avail,' 
■With  which  the  gods  themselves  are  milder 

made  : 
Thereto  add  art,  ev'n  women's  witty  trade, 
The  art  of  mighty  words,  that  men  can  charm ; 


With  which  in  case  thou  canst  him  not  invade. 
Let  him  feel  hardness  of  thy  heavy  arm  : 
Who  will  not  stoop  with  good  shall  be  made 
stoop  with  harm, 

"  Some  of  his  diet  do  from  him  withdraw ; 
For  I  him  find  to  be  too  proudly  fed : 
Give  him  more  labour,  and  with  straiter  law. 
That  he  with  work  may  be  forwearied  : ' 
Let  him  lodge  hard,  and  lie  in  strawen  bed. 
That  may  pull  down  the  courage  of  his  pride  ; 
And  lay  upon  him,  for  his  greater  dread. 
Cold  iron  chains  with  which  let  him  be  tied ; 
And  let  whatever  he  desires  be  him  denied, 

"When  thou  hast  all  this  done,  then  bring  me 

news 
Of  Tiis  demean ; '  thenceforth  not  like  a  loverj 
But  like  a  rebel  stout,  I  will  him  use : 
For  I  resolve  this  siege  not  to  give  over, 
Till  I  the  conquest  of  my  will  recover." 
So>she  departed,  full  of  grief  and  sdain,^" 
Which  inly  did  to  great  impatience  move  her : 
But  the  false  maiden  shortly  tum'd  again 
Unto  the  prison,  where  her  heart  did  thrall 

remain. 

There  all  her  subtle  nets  she  did  unfold. 
And  all  the  engines  of  her  wit  display ; 
In  which  she  meant  him  wareless  ^^  to  enfold. 
And  of  his  innocence  to  make  her  prey. 
So  cunningly  she  wrought  her  craft's  assay. 
That  both  her  Lady,  and  herself  withal, 
And  eke  the  Knight,  at  once  she  did  betray ; 
But  most  the  Knight,  whom  she  with  guileful 

call 
Did  cast  '^  for  to  allure  into  her  trap  to  fall. 

As  a  bad  nurse,  which,  feigning  to  receive 
In  her  own  mouth  the  food  meant  for  her  child. 
Withholds  it  to  herself,  and  doth  deceive 
The  infant,  so  for  want  of  nurture  spoil'd ; 
Even  so  Clarinda  her  own  Dame  beguil'd. 
And  tum'd  the  trust,  which  was  in  her  affied,^' 
To  feeding  of  her  private  fire,  which  bpil'd 
Her  inward  breast,  and  in  her  entrails  fried. 
The  more  that  she  it  sought  to  cover  and  to  hide. 

To  the  Knight  she  feigned  that  Eadigund  had 
sternly  met  her  earnest  entreaties  for  his  free- 
dom, by  commands  to  augment  his  misery  and 
load  him  with  iron  bands — which  the  handmaid 
forebore  to  do,  for  love  of  him ;  and  she  pro- 
mised, if  she  found  favour  in  his  eyes,  to  devise 
how  he  might  be  enlarged  out  of  prison.  The 
Knight,  glad  to  gain  his  freedom,  gave  her 
great  thanks,  and,  "to  feed  the  humour  of  her 
malady,"  entertained  her  with  promises  that  be 
would  by  all  good  means  deserve  such  grace. 
So  daily  he  showed  her  fair  semblance,  yet  never 
meaning  to  be  untrue  to  his  own  absent  love  ; 
whUe  Clarinda  never  found  in  her  false  heart 
to  unbind  his  bondage,  ever  telling  Badigund 
that  he  defied  her  love,  and  Artegall  that  "  her 
Dame  his  freedom  did  deny." 


I  Spent. 
♦  Also, 
s  HeaU 


■'  Altbougb, 


8  Begotten, 
d  Obstacle, 
^  Value. 


8  Utterly  wearied, 
10  Disdain, 
u  Contrive. 


9  Demeanour. 
11  Unwary, 
13  Beposed. 
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Yet  thus  much  friendship  she  to  him  did  show^ 
That  his  scarce  diet  somewhat  was  amended, 
And  Ms  work  lesaen'd,  that  his  love  might  grow : 
Yet  to  her  Dame  ^lim  stUl  she  discommended, 
That  she  with  him  might  be  the  more  offended. 
Thus  he  long  while  in  thraldoni  there  remain'd. 
Of  both  beloved  well,  but  little  friended ; 
Until  his  own  true  love  his  freedom  gain'd  : 
Which  in  another  canto  will  be  best  contained. 


CANTO  VI. 

ToZus  hviiios  news  to  Brifomart 
0/ArtegalVs  miBhap :  ' 

She  goes  to  seek  him  j  Dolon  meets, 
Who  seeks  Tier  to  entrant. 

Bkitomam  had  waited,  for  the  return  of  her 
knight  beyond  the  appointed  term  of  three 
months,  and  now  began  "to  cast  in  her  mis- 
doubtful  mind  a  thousand  fears" — chiefly  appre- 
hensive "lest  some  new  love  had  him  from 
her  possest."  Spending  her  time  in  fears,  and 
jealous  fancies,  and  irresolute  resolves  to  seek 
Mm  out — finding  ease  nowhere — one  day  she 
came  to  a  window  that  opened  west,  "  towards 
wMch coast  herlovehiswayaddrest."  She  "sent 
her  winged  thoughts  more  swift  than  wind  to 
bear  unto  her  love  the  message  of  her  mind." 
Looking  long,  she  spied  one  advancing  with 
hasty  speed;  and  soon  she  discerned  that  it 
was  Talus,  Aitegall's  squire.  Pilled  at  once 
with  hope  and  dread,  she  met  him  in  the  door, 
and  impatiently  asked  where  was  Ms  lord.  The 
Iron  Man,  although  he  wanted  "  sense  and  sor- 
rpw's  feeling,"  did  yet  inly  chill  and  quake  with 
consciousness  of  Ms  ill  tidings,  and  stood  mute, 
tiU  again  called  upon  to  tell  whatever  news  he 
had,  or  good  or  bad.  Then  he  said  that  Ms  lord, 
her  love,  by  hard  mishap  did  lie  in  wretched 
bondage,  woefully  bestead.  "  And  is  he  van- 
quish'd  by  Ms  tyrant  enemy  ?  "  cried  Britomart. 

"  Not  by  that  tyrant,  Ms  intended  foe ; 

But  by  a  tyranness,"  ha  then  replied, 

"  That  him  captived  hath  in  hapless  woe." 

"  Cease,  thou  bad  news-man ;  badly  dost  thou 

hide 
Thy  master's  shame,  in  harlot's  bondage  tied ; 
The  rest  myself  too  readily  can  speU." 
■With  that  in  rage  she  turn'd  from  Mm  aside, 
Forcing  in  vain  the  rest  to  her  to  tell ; 
And  to  her  chamber  went  Hke  solitary  cell. 

There  she  began  to  make  mournful  plaint 
against  her  kmght  for  being  so  untrue ;  blamed 
herseK  for  yielding  so  easily  to  a  stranger's 
love;  and  cast  in  her  wratMul  will  how  to 
revenge  the  blot  of  honour  stained— "to  fight 
with  Mm,  and  goodly  die  her  last."  Now  she 
walked  and  chafed ;  now  she  threw  herself  on 
her  bed,  and  lamented,  not  loudly,  as  women 
wont,  but  with  deep  ^ighs  and  few  sobs. 


1  Fierceness,  fury. 


!i  Stained. 


Like  as  a  wayward  child,  whose  sounder  sleep 
Is  broken  with  some  fearful  dream's  affright, 
With  froward  wiU  doth  set  himself  to  weep, 
Nor  can  be  stai'd  for  all  Ms  nurse's  might. 
But  Mcks,  and  squalls,  and  shrieks  for  fell 

despite ; 
Now  scratching  her,  and  her  loose  looks  mis- 
using, > 
Now  seeking  darkness,  and  now  seeking  light, 
Then  craving  suck,  and  then  tbe  suck  refusing : 
Such  was  tMs  lady's  fit  in  her   love's   fond 
accusing. 

Having  thus  long  afflicted  herself  in  vain,  she 
returned  to  Talus,  and  began  to  inquire  of  birn 
in  milder  mood  the  certain  cause  of  Artegall's 
detention.  Informed  that  he  lay  in  wretched 
thraldom,  not  compelled  by  strong  hand,  "  but 
his  own  doQm,  that  none  can  now  undo,"  She 
declared  anew  that  the  story  was  "  a  thing  com- 
pact "  between  master  and  squire  to  deceive  her 
of  faith  plighted  to  her.  But  when  Talus  had 
told  the  whole  story,  she  was  distracted  with 
grief  and  wrath,  and,  donning, her  armour  and 
mounting  her  steed  straightway,  bade  Talus 
guide  her  on. 

So  forth  she  rode  upon  her  ready  way. 

To  seek  her  knight,  as  Talus  her  did  guide : 

Sadly  she  rode,  and  never  word  did  say, 

Nor  good  nor  bad,  nor  ever  look'd  aside. 

But  still  right  down;  and  in  her  thought  did 

Mde 
The  fellness^  of  her  heart,  right  fully  bent 
To  fierce  avengement  of  that  woman's  pride. 
Which  had  her  lord  in  her  base  prison  pent. 
And  so  great  honoitr  with  so  foul  reproach  had 

hleni.^ 

So  as  she  thus  mel^nchoKo  did  ride, 
Chewing  the  cud  of  grief  and  inward  pain, 
She  chanc'd  to  meet  towSid  the  eventide 
A  knight,  that  softly  paced  on  the  plain, 
As  if  himself  to  solace  he  were  fain ; 
Well  shot  8  in  years  he  seem'd,  and  rather  bent 
To  peace  than  needless  trouble  to  constrain ; 
As  well  by  view  of  that  Ms  vestiment. 
As  by  his  modest  semblant,*that  no  evil  meant. 
Gently  saluting  her,  he  strove  to  enter  into 
conversation;   but,   her  mind  filled  with  one 
great  thought,  she  was  little  disposed  to  talk  of 
aught.    Noticing  her  constrained  manner,  the 
stranger  ceased  to  trouble  her  with  speech,  but 
besought  her,  "since  shady  damp  had  dimm'd 
the  heaven's  reach,"  to  lodge  with  him  that 
night.     The  championess  consenting,  they  soon 
reached  his  dwelling,  and  were  received  and 
entertained  in  seemly  wise.    The  time  of  rest 
being  come,  Britomart  was  taken  to  a  chamber, 
where  grooms  waited  to  disarm  her;  but  she 
refused  to  doff  her  armour,  on  the  plea  that  she 
had  vowed  never  to  do  so  until  she  had  taken 
vengeance  upon  a'  mortal  foe  for  a  late  wrong. 
The  host  grew  right  discontent  in  mind,  lest  by 
the  Maid's  refusal  he  should  miss  his  secret 
purpose ;  but  he  took  leave  of  her,  and  departed, 
3  Advanced.  t  Appearance. 
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leaving  Britomart  restless,  comfortless,  and 
sleepless— reproving  her  eyes  if  they  betrayed 
any  inclination  to  close, 

"YegviiltyeyeB,"saidshe,  "the whiohwith  guile 
My  heart  at  first  betray'd,  will  ye  betray 
My  life  now  too,  for  which  a  little  while 
Ye  will  not  watch?  false  watches,  well-away  I 
I  wot  ^  when  ye  did  watch  both  night  and  day 
TJnto  your  loss ;  and  now  needs  will  ye  sleep  ? 
Now  ye  have  made  my  heart  to  wake  alway, 
Now  will  ye  sleep  ?  ah !  wake,  amd  rather  weep 
To  think  of  your  Knight's  want,  that  should  ye 
waking  keep." 

Thus  did  she  watch,  and  wear  the  weary  night 
In  wailful  plaints,  that  none  was  to  appease ; 
Now  walking  soft,  now  sitting  still  upright, 
As  sundry  change  her  seemSd  best  to  ease. 
Nor  less  did  Talus  sufier  sleep  to  seize 
His  eyelids  sad,  but  watch'd  continually. 
Lying  without  her  door  in  great  disease ;  ^ 
Like  to  a  spaniel  waiting  carefully 
Lest  any  should  betray  his  lady  treach'rously. 

What  time  the  native  bellman  of  the  night. 
The  bird  that  warned  Feter  of  his  fall. 
First  rings  his  silver  beU  t'  each  sleepy  wight. 
That  should  their.minds  up  to  devotion  call. 
She  heard  a  wondrous  noise  below  the  hall : 
All  suddenly  the  bed,  where  she  should  lie. 
By  a  false  trap  was  let  adown  to  fall 
Into  a  lower  room,  and  by  and  by 
The  loft '  was  rais'd  again,  that  no  man  could 
it  spy.    * 
Though  much  dismayed  at  the  discovery  that 
treason  was  meant,  she  kept  her  place  with 
courage  confident ;  and  soon,  hearing  the  sound 
of  armed  men  coming  towards  her  chamber,  she 
caught  up  her  sword  and  shield.    Two  armed 
knights,  followed  by  a  rascal  crowd,  appeared 
at  the  door ;  but  Talus,  espying  them,  sprang 
from  the  ground,  and  with  his  rude  iron  flail 
drove  all  the  assailants    to  flight.      Though 
wondrous  wroth  at  the  treason,  and  burning  for 
revenge,  Britomart  had  to  abide  till  day  in  the 
place,  but  with  careful  guard  against  further 
guile.    The  goodman  of  the  place,  it  appeared, 
was  Dolon,  "  a  man  of  subtile  wit  and  wicked 
mind,"  that  had  in  his  youth  been  a  knight,  but 
had  got  Uttle  good  and  honour  by  warlike  life ; 
for  he  was  nothing  valorous,  but  undermined  all 
noble  knights  with  sly  shifts  and  wiles.    He 
had  three  sons,  of  whom  one  was  named  Guizor 
— ^the  "  groom  of  evU  guise"  who  had  helped 
PoUente  to  maintain  the  evil  custom  of  the 
bridge,  destroyed  by  ArtegaU.    To  avenge  his 
son,  Dolon  and  his  surviving  sons  had  entrapped 
Britomart — ^whom,  from  her  attendant.  Talus, 
they  took  for  Artegall — and  meant  to  have  slain 
him ;  "but  by  God's  grace,  and  her  good  heedi- 
ness,"  she  had  escaped  their  wiles.    At  dawn 
next  day,  the  vengeful  Britomart  sought  Dolon 
and  his  sons  throughout  the  house  in  vain;  but, 
as  -she  proceeded  on  her  way,  she  encountered 


the  two  false  brethren  on  the  bridge  on  which 
FoUente  and  Artegall  had  fought.  "Strait 
was  the  passage,  like  a  plonghSd  lidge,  that, 
if  two  met,  the  one  must  needs  faJl  o'er  the 
ledge." 

There  they  did  think  themselves  on  her  to  wreak 
Who  as  she  nigh  unto  them  drew,  the  one 
These  vile  reproaches  gan  unto  her  speak ; 
"  Thou  recreant  false  traitor,  that  with  loan  * 
Of  arms  hast  knighthood  stol'n,  yet  knight  art 

none. 
No  more  shall  now  the  darkness  of  the  night 
Defend  thee  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  f one :  '^ 
But  with  thy  blood  thou  shalt  appease  the  sprite 
Of  Guizor,  by  thee  slain,  and  murder'd  by  thy 

sleight." 

Strange  were  the  words  in  Britomartis'  ear ; 
Yet  stay'd  she  not  for  them,  but  forward  f ar'd. 
Till  to  the  perilous  bridge  she  came ;  and  there 
Talus  desir'd  that  he  might  have  prepared 
The  way  to  her,  and  those  two  losels  soar'd : 
But  she  thereat  was  wroth,  that  for  despite 
The  glancing  sparkles  through  her  beaver  glar'd. 
And  froin  her  eyes  did  flash  out  fiery  light. 
Like  coals  that  through  a  silver  censer  sparkled 

bright. 

She  stay'd  not  to  advise  which  way  to  take ; 
But,  putting  spurs  unto  her  fiery  beast, 
Thorough  the  midst  of  them  she  way  did  make. 
The  one  of  them,  which'most  her  wrath  increast. 
Upon  her  spear  she  bore  before  her  breast, 
Tiirto  the  bridge's  farther  end  she  past ; 
Where  falling  down  his  challenge  he  releast : 
The  other  overside  the  bridge  she  cast 
Into  the  river,  where  he  drunk  his  deadly  last. 

As  when  the  flashing  levin  ^  haps  to  light 
Upon  two  stubborn  oaks,  which  stand  so  near 
That  way  betwixt  them  none  appears  in  sight ; 
The  engine,  fiercely  flying  forth,  doth  tear 
The  one  from  th'  earth,  and  through  the  air  doth 

bear; 
The  other  it  with  force  doth  overthrow 
Upon  one  side,  and  from  his  roots  doth  rear : 
So  did  the  ohampioness  those  two  there  strow. 
And  to  their  sire  their  carcases  left  to  bestow. 


1  Know. 
3  rioor. 


s  Uneasiness. 
*  Borrowing. 


CANTO  VIL 

Britomart  comes  to  Isis'  churchj 
Where  sJie  stra/nge  visions  sees : 

She  fights  with  Radigund,  her  slaySf 
And  Artegall  therux  frees. 

Naught  is  on  earth  more  sacred  or  divine. 
That  gods  and  men  do  equally  adore. 
Than  this  same  virtue  that  doth  right  define : ' 
For  th'  heaVus  themselves,  whence  mortal  men 

implore 
Right  in  their  wrongs,  are  rul'd  by  righteous  lore 
Of  highest  Jove,  who  doth  true  justice  deal 


5  Foes, 
7  Temple. 


6  Lightning. 
8  Justice. 
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To  hia  inferior  gods,  and  evermore 

Therewith  contains  ^  his  heav'nly  commonweal : 

The  skill  whereof  to  princes'  hearts  he  doth 

reveal 
Well,  therefore,  did  the  Antique  world  invent" 
That  Justice  was  a  god  of  sovereign  grace. 
And  altars  unto  him  and  temples  lent, 
And  heav'nly  honours  in  the  highest  place ; 
Calling  liiin'  great  Osiris,  of  the  race 
Of  th'  old  Egyptian  kings  that  whilom  were ; 
With  feigned  colours  shading '  a  true  case  ; 
For  that  Osiris,  whilst  he  lived  here. 
The  justest  man  alive  and  truest  did  appear. 
His  wife  was  Isis ;  whom  they  likewise  made 
A  goddess  of  great  pow'r  and  sov'reignty, 
And  in  her  person  cunningly  did  shade  * 
That  part  of  Justice  which  is  Equity, 
Whereof  I  have  to  treat  here  presently ; 
TJnto  whose  temple  when  as  Britomart 
Arrived,  she  with  great  humility 
Did  enter  in,  nor  would  that  night  depart ; 
But  Talus  might  not  be  admitted  to  her  part." 
There  she  received  was  in  goodly  wise 
Of  many  priests,  which  duly  did  attend! 
TJpon  the  rites  and  daily  sacrifice, 
AU  clad  in  linen  robes  «  with  silver  hemm'd ; 
And  on  their  heads,  with  long  locks  comely 

kem'd  ^ 
They  wore  rich  mitres  shaped  like  the  moon. 
To  show  that  Isis  doth  the  moon  portend ; 
Like  as  Osiris  signifies  the  sun : 
For  that  they  both  like  ^  race  in  equal  justice 

run. 
The  championesB  them  greeting,  aa  she  co'ld,' 
Was  thence  by  them  into  the  temple  led ; 
Whose  goodly  building  when  she  did  behold 
Borne  upon  stately  pillars,  all  dispread 
With  shining  gold,  and  arcihed  over  head. 
She  wonder'd  at  the  workman's  passing  skill, 
Whose  like  before  she  never  saw  nor  read ; 
And  thereupon  long  while'  stood  gazing  still. 
But  thought  that  she  thereon  could  never  gaze 

her  fill. 
Thenceforth  unto  the  idol  they  her  brought ; 
The  which  was  framed  all  of  silver  fine, 
So  well  as  could  with  cunning  hand  be  wrought. 
And  clothed  all  in  garments  made  of  line,^" 
Hemm'd  all  about  with  fringe  of  silver  twine : 
Upon  her  head  she  wore  a  crown  of  gold. 
To  show  that  she  had  pow'r  in  things  divine : 
And  at  her  feet  a  crocodile  was  roll'd. 
That  with  her  wreathed  tail  her  middle  did 

enfold. 

One  foot  was  set  upon  the  crocodile. 

And  on  the  ground  the  other  fast  did  stand ; 

So  ipeaning  to  suppress  both  forged  guile- 

And  open  force  :  and  in  her  other  hand 

She  stretched  forth  a  long  white  slender  wand. 

1  Controls.  2  Feign,  suppose. 

3  Shadowing  forth.  4  Represent, 

s  That  part  to  which  Bhe  was  admitted. 

6  The  Bomans  called  Isis  herself  ^'linigera,"  because 
ber  priests  and  servants  wore  linen  garments. 

7  Oombed,  kempt.  s  Thp  same, 
s  As  she  well  could  do. 


Such  was  the  goddess :  whom  when  Britomart 
Had  long  beheld,  herself  upon  the  land  " 
She  did  prostrate,  and  with  right  humble  heart 
Unto  herself  her  silent  prayers  did  impart. 

To  which  the  idol,  as  it  were  inclining 

Her  wand,  did  move  with  amiable  look, 

By  outward  show  her  inward  sense  designing : " 

Who,  well  perceiving  how  her  wand  she  shook. 

It  as  a  token  of  good  fortune  took. 

By  this  the  day  with  damp  was  overcast, 

And  joyous  light  the  house  of  Jove  '^  forsook : 

Which  when  she  saw,  her  helmet  she  unlac'd, 

And  by  the  altar's  side  herself  to  slumber  plac'd. 

For  other  beds  the  priests  there  used  none. 
But  on  their  mother  Earth's  dear  lap  did  lie, 
And  bake  "  their  sides  upon  the  cold  hard  stone, 
T'  inure  themselves  to  sufferance  thereby, 
And  proud  rebelUoua  flesh  to  mortify  : 
For,  by  the  vow  of  their  religi&n, 
They  tied  were  to  steadfast  chastity 
And  continence  of  life  ;  that,  all  foregone,^' 
They  might  the  better  tend  to  their  devotidn. 

Therefore  they  might  not  taste  of  fleshly  food, 
Nor^eed  on  aught  the  which  doth  blood  contain, 
Nor  drink  of  wine  ;  for  wine,  they  say,  is  blood. 
Even  the  blood  of  giants,  which  were  slain 
By  thund'ring  Jove  in  the  Phlegrsean  plain ;  ^' 
For  which  the  Earth  (as  they  the  story  tell). 
Wroth  with  the  gods,  which  to  perpetual  pain 
Had  damn'd  ^'  her  sons  which  'gainst  them  did 

rebel,  , 

With  inward  grief  and  malice  did  against  them 

swell : 

And  of  their  vital  blood,  the  which  was  shed 
Into  her  pregnant  bosom,  forth  she  brought 
The  fruitful  vine ;  whose  liquor  bloody  red, 
Having  the  minds  of  men  with  fury  fraught, 
Might  in  them  stir  up  old  rebellious  thought, 
To  make  new  war  against  the  gods  again  : 
Such  is  the  pow'r  of  that  same  fruit,  that 

naught 
The  fell  contagion  may  thereof  restrain. 
Nor  within  reason's  rule  her  madding''  mood. 

contain. 

There  did  the  warlike  maid  herself  repose. 
Under  the  wings  of  Isis,  all  that  night ; 
And  with  sweet  rest  her  heavy  eyes  did  close; 
After  that  long  day's  toil  and  weary  plight : 
Where,  whilst  her  earthly  parts  with  soft  delight 
Of  senseless  sleep  did  deeply  drowned  lie, 
There  did  appear  unto  her  heav'nly  sprite 
A  wondrous  vision,  which  did  close  imply '' 
The  course  of  all  her  fortune  and  posterity. 

Her  seem'd,  as  she  was  doing  sacrifice 
To  Isis,  deok'd  with  mitre  on  her  head, 
And  linen  stole,""  after  those  priestes'  guise,"' 
All  suddenly  she  saw  transfigured 


10  liinen. 

11  Ground. 

13  The  heaven. 


12  Signifying. 
14  Harden. 


15  Everything  qiiite  renounced. 

16  See'note  15,  page  395,         1'  Condemned 

TH    -KK^Aa : tn    n ..._    


18  Maddening^ 
20  Eoba 


19  Secretly  contain. 
SI  Fashion. 
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Her  linen  stole  to  robe  Of  scarlet  red, 

And  moon-like  mitre  to  a  crown  of  gold  ) 

71iat  even  she  herself  much  wonderSd 

At  such  a  change,  and  joyed  to  behold 

Herself  adom'd  with  gems  and  jewels  manifold. 

And,  in  the  midst  of  her  felicity, 

A  hideous  tempest  seemed  from  below 

To  rise  through  all  the  temple  suddenly, 

That  from  the  altar  all  about  did  blow 

The  holy  fire,  and  all  the  embers  strow 

Upon  the  ground ;  which,  kindled  privily. 

Into  outrageous  flames  imwares  did  grow. 

That  all  the  temple  put  in  jeopardy 

Of  flaming,  and  herself  in  great  perplexity. 

"With  that  the  crocodile,  which  sleeping  lay 

Under  the  idol's  feet  in  fearless  bow'r, 

Seem'd  to  awake  in  horrible  dismay. 

As  being  troubled  with  that  stormy  stowre ;  i 

And,  gaping  greedy  wide,  did  straight  devour 

Both  flames  and  tempest  j  with  which  growen 

great. 
And  swoll'n  witk  pride  of  his  own  peerless  pow'r, 
He  gan  to  threaten  her  likewise  to  eat ; 
But  that  the  goddess  with  her  rod  him  back  did 

beat. 

Then,  turning  aU  his  piide  to  humbless  '■'  meek. 
Himself  before  her  feet  he  lowly  threw, 
And  gan  for  grace  and  love  of  her  to  seek : 
"Which  she  accepting,  he  so  near  her  drew. 
That  of  his  game  '  she  soon  enwombed  grew, 
And  forth  did  bring  a  lion  of  great  might, 
That  shortly  did  all  other  beasts  subdue : 
"With  that  she  waked,  full  of  fearful  fright. 
And  doubtfully  dismay'd  through  that  so  Un- 
couth sight. 

So  thereupon  long  while  she  musing  lay. 
With  thousand  thoughts  feeding  her  fantasy : 
Until  she  spied  the  lamp  of  lightsome  day 
Uplifted  in  the  porch  of  heaven  high : 
'  Then  up  she  rose,  fraught  with  melancholy, 
And  forth  into  the  lower  parts  did  pass, 
Where  as  the  priests  she  found  full  busily 
About  their  holy  things  for  morrow  mass ;  * 
"Whom  she  saluting  fair,  fair  resaluted  was. 

"But,  by  the  change  of  her  uncheerful  look," 
they  perceived  that  she  was  ill  at  ease ;  and  one, 
who  seemed  "to  be  the  wisest  and  the  gravest 
wight/'  hinted  that  the  evil  rest  of  last  night 
had  annoyed  her.  She  told  to  him  her  vision ; 
at  the  recital,  through  great  astonishment,  his 
long  looks  stood  up  stiffly;  and,  "fiU'd  with 
heav'nly  fury,  thus  he  her  behight""— betray- 
ing his  knowledge  of  her  real  sex : 

"  Magnific  Virgin,  that  in  quaint  disguise 
Of  British  arms  dost  mask  thy  royal  blood. 
So  to  pursue  a  perilous  emprise ; 
How  couldst  thou  ween,  through  that  disguised 

hood,* 
To  hide  thy  state  from  being  understood  ? 
Can  from  th'  immortal  gods  aught  hidden  be  ? 
They  do  thy  lineage,  and  thy  lordly  brood. 


1  Trouble,  peril, 
3  Through  his  sport. 
5  Addressed. 


2  Humility. 

4  Morning  service. 

6  Dress. 


They  do  thy  sire  lamenting  sore  for  thee. 
They  do  thy  love  forlorn  in  women's  thraldom, 
see. 

"  The  end  whereof,  and  all  the  long  event, 
They  do  to  thee  in  this  same  dream  discover: 
For  that  same  crocodile  doth  represent 
The  righteous  Knight  that  is  thy  faithful  lover, 
Like  to  Osiris  in  all  just  endeavour : 
For  that  same  crocodile  Osiris  is. 
That  under  Isis'  feet  doth  sleep  for  ever ; 
To  show  that  clemence  '  oft,  in  things  amiss. 
Restrains  those  stem  behests  and  cruel  dooms  ^ 
of  bis. 

"That  Knight  shall  all  the  troublous  storms 

assuage. 
And  raging  flames,  that  many  foes  shall  rear' 
To  hinder  thee  from  the  just  heritage 
Of  thy  sire's  crown,  and  from  thy  country  dear. 
Then  shalt  thou  take  him  to  thy  loved  fere,"" 
And  join  in  equal  portion  of  thy  realm  : 
And  afterwards  a  son  to  him  shalt  bear, 
That  lion-like  shall  show  his  power  extreme. 
So  bless  thee  God,  and  give  thee  joyance  of  thy 

dream !  " 

All  which  when  she  unto  the  end  had  heard. 
She  much  was  eased  in  her  troublous  thought. 
And  on  those  priests  bestowed  rich  reward ; 
A-nd  royal  gifts  of  gold  and  sUver  wrought 
She  for  a  present  to  their  goddess  brought. 
Then,  taking  leave  of  them,  she  forward  went 
To  seek  her  love,  where  he  was  to  be  sought, 
Nor  rested  till  she  came,  vrithout  relent," 
Unto  the  land  of  Amazons,  as  she  was  bent. 

At  the  tidings  of  her  arrival,  Eadigund  was 
"fill'd  with  courage  and  with*  joyous  glee," 
though  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  news  that 
the  Iron  Man,  who  lately  had  slain  her  people, 
attended  the  new-comer.  Britomart  pitched 
her  pavilion  before  the  city  gate,  and  rested  all 
night  under  the  guard  of  Talus ;  while  ' '  they  of 
the  town  in  fright  upon  their  waU  good  watch 
and  ward  did  keep."  In  the  morning,  the 
Amazon  queen  issued  forth  to  fight,  and  first 
sought  to  impose  on  Britomart  the  "strait 
conditions  "  on  which  she  encountered  her  foes. 
But  Britomart  disdained  all  terms  that  were 
not  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  chivalry ;  and  the 
battle  began,  with  great  fury — neither  warlike 
lady  sparing  "  their  dainty  parts,  which  nature 
had  created  so  fair  and  tender,  without  stain 
or  spot,"  for  far  other  uses. 

As  when  a  tiger  and  a  lioness 
Are  met  at  spoiling  of  some  hungry  prey. 
Both  challenge  '^  it  with  equal  greediness : 
But  first  the  tiger  claws  thereon  did  lay, 
And  therefore,  loth  to  lose  her  right  away. 
Doth  in  defence  thereof  full  stoutly  stand  : 
To  which  the  lion  strongly  doth  gainsay, 
That  she  to  hunt  the  beast  first  took  in  hand ; 
And  therefore  ought  it  have  wherever  she  it 
fand." 

7  Clemency.  8  Judgments. 

9  Baise.  10  Consort,  husband. 

11  Delay.  is  Dispute,  claim.  i'  Sound. 
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Long  and  stoutly  they  fought,  till  they  trod 
in  gore,  "and  on  the  ground  their  lives  did 
strow,  like  fruitless  seed,  of  which  untimely 
death  should  grow."  At  la«t  Badigund  let 
drive  at  her  opponent  with  dreadful  might, 
telling  her  to  bear  that  token  to  the  man  she 
loved  so  dear.  The  stroke  pierced  to  Brito- 
mart's  shoulder-bone,  and  made  a  grisly  wound ; 
but,  stung  by  furious  pain,  the  Britoness  struck 
the  Amazon  on  the  helmet  with  such  force  as  to 
pierce  her  brain  and  throw  her  proud  person 
prostrate  on  the  ground— where  with  another 
blow  the  victor  "both  head  and  helmet  cleft." 
At  the  sight  of  their  mistress's  fall  all  Eadi- 
gnnd's  train  fled  fast  into  the  town  ; 

But  yet  so  fast  they  could  not  home  retrate,i 
But  that  swift  Talus  did  the  foremost  win ; 
And,  pressing  through  the  press  unto  the  gate. 
Pell-mell  with  them  at  once  did  enter  in : 
There  then  a  piteous  slaughter  did  begin ; 
For  all  that  ever  came  within  his  reach 
He  with  his  iron  flail  did  thresh  so  thin, 
That  he  no  work  at  all  left  for  the  leach ;  ^ 
Lite  to  a  hideous  storm,  which  nothing  may 
empeach.s 

Entering  the  city,  Britomart  was  struck  with 
pity  at  the  havoc  of  Talus,  and  restrained  his 
hand,  "  else  he  sure  had  left  not  one  alive," 
Then  breaking  open  the  prison  of  the  degraded 
knigh,ts,  and  seeing  "  that  loathly  uncouth  sight 
of  men  disguis'd  in  womanish  attire,"  her 
heart  began  to  grudge  for  deep  despite  "  of  so 
unmanly  mask  in  misery  misdight."*  Coming 
to  her  own  lover,  she  had  to  turn  aside  her  head 
for  secret  shame,  and  dismissed  all  her  former 
jealous  suspicions. 

Not  so  great,  wonder  and  astonishment 
Did  the  most  chaste  Penelope  possess. 
To  see  her  lord,  that  was  reported  drent' 
And  dead  long  since  in  dolorous  distress, 
Come  home  to  her  in  piteous  wretchedness. 
After  long  travel  of  full  twenty  years  ; 
That  she  knew  not  his  favour's  Ukeliness,^ 
For  many  soars  and  many  hoary  hairs ; 
But  stood  long  staring  on  him  'mongst  uncertain 
fears. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  lord,  what  sight  is  this,"  quoth 

she; 
"  What  May-game  hath  misfortune  made  of  you? 
Where  is  that  dreadful  manly  look  ?  where  be 
Those  mighty  palms,  the  which  ye  wont  t'  embrue 
In  blood  of  kings,  and  great  hosts  to  subdue  ? 
Could  aught  on  earth  so  wondrous  change  have 

wrought, 
As  to  have  robb'd  you  of  that  manly  hue  ?  ' 
Could  so  great  courage  stoopSd  have  to  aught ' 
Then  fareweU,  fleshly  force;  1  see  thy  pride  is 

naught  1 " 

1  Betreat,  retire. 

3  mnde°  ^^^^ '  ""'  '°'  ^^  ^^^  *''«°'  oitfisW- 
6  Drenched,  townei  *  Disfigured. 

6  The  litenesB  of  his  countenance. 

7  Aspect  *     fi  fit      *^ 

9  To  take  off  those  vile,  unseemly,  garment"    '' 


Thenceforth  she  straight  into  a  boVr^  him 

brought, 
And  caus'd  him  those  uncomely  weeds  undight;  • 
And  in  theirstead  for  other  raiment  sought. 
Whereof  there  was  great  store,  and  armours 

bright,  ' 

Which  had  been  reft  from  many  a  noble  knight, 
Whom  that  proud  Amazon  subduSd  had 
Whilst  fortune  f avour'd  her  success  in  fight : 
In  which  when  as  she  him  anew  had  clad. 
She  was  reviv'd,  and  joy'd  much  in  his  sem- 
blance i"  glad. 
So  there  a  while  they  afterwards  remain'd. 
Him  to  refresh,  and  her  late  wounds  to  heal : 
During  which  space  she  there  as  Princess  reign'd; 
And,  changing  all  that  form  of  commonweal, 
The  liberty  of  women  did  repeal. 
Which  they  had  long  usurp'd ;  and,  them  restor- 
ing 
To  men's  subjection,  did  true  justice  deal : 
That  all  they,  as  a  goddess  her  adoring,    , 
Her  wisdom  did  admire,  and  hearken'd  to  her 
loring." 
She  made  the  captive  knights'magistrates  of 
the  city,  gave  them  great  property,  and  obliged 
them  to  swear  fealty  to  Artegall ;  w];p,  much 
to  the  sorrow  of  his  lady— sorrow  repressed  at 
the  thought  of  what  his  honour  required— soon 
set  out  on  his  adventure  to  redeem'  Irena, '  Brito- 
mart continued  at  the  city  for  a  time ;  then  she 
set  out  to  seek  change  of  air  and  place,  hoping 
that  thereby  her  pain  would  be  changed  and  her 
sorrow  eased. 


CANTO  VHI. 

Prince  Arthw  and  Sir  Artegall 

Free  Samdent  from  fear  : 
They  sidy  the  Soldan;  drive  his  wife        \ 

Adicia  to  despair. 

Naught  under  heav'n  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man,  and  all  his  mind  possess, 
As  beauty's  lovely  bait,  that  doth  procure 
Great  warriors  oft  their  rigoux  to  repress. 
And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manliness ; 
Drawn  with  the  pow'r  of  a  heart-robbing  eye. 
And  wrapt  in  fetters  of  a  golden  tress, 
That  can  with  melting  pleasance  mollify 
Their  harden'd  hearts,   inur'd   to   blood   and 
cruelty. 

So  whilom  leam'd  that  mighty  Jewish  swain,^ 

Each  of  whose  locks  did  match  a  man  in  might^' 

To  lay  his  spoils  before  his  leman's  train  : 

So  also  did  that  great  (Etean  knight  ^ 

For  his  love's  sake  his  lion's  skin  undight : "      ' 

And  so  did  warlike  Antony  neglect 

The  world's  whole  rule  for  Cleopatra's  sight. 

10  Appearance.  u  Teaching,  lore. 

12  Samson, 

13  Hercules,  who  bumei  himself  to  death  on  Mount 
CEta,  in  Thessaly, 

1*  Put  off:  when  the  hero  was  at  the  court  of  Om- 
phale. 
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Such  wondrous  pow'r  hath  -women's  fair  aspect 
To  captive  men,  and  make  them  all  the  world 
reject. 

"Yet  could  it  not  stem  Artegall  restr^" 
from  the  adventure  committed  to  his  trust  by 
Oloriana ;  and  after  leaving  Britomart  he  rested 
idly  neither  night  nor  day.  As  he  travelled, 
attended  by  Talus  alone,  he  saw  a  damsel  fleeing 
fast,  "carried  with  wings  of  feal:,  like  fowl 
aghast,"  aaid  chased  fiercely  by  two  knights; 
who  in  their  turn,  as  in  the  game  of  base,  were 
chased  by  a  third  knight.  One  of  the  pursuers 
of  the  lady  was  forced  to  turn  against  the  single 
knight ;  but  the  other  still  followed  the  lady, 
who  gladly  fled  towards  Sir  Artegall  for  protec- 
tion. The  persecutor  continuing  the  chase, 
Artegall  pitched  liim  more  than  two  spear's 
lengths  out  of  his  saddle,  upon  his  head,  so  that 
his  neck  was  broken,  'and  he  lay  there  dead. 
Meantime  the  single  knight,  who  had  slain  the 
second  pursuer  of  the  lady,  came  up,  and  ran 
with  spear  in  rest  against  Sir  Artegall,  not  stay- 
ing to  discriminate.  The  Knight  met  his 
antagonist  in  the  same  fashion ;  both  spears 
were  shivered ;  and  both  warriors  drew  their 
swords.  Bat  the  lady  called  on  them  to  stay 
their  cruel  hands,  for  both  her  Paynim  perse- 
cutors were  slain — or,  if  they  fought  about  her, 
to  end  on  her  their  revenge.  The  knights  stop, 
and  raise  their  ventails  ;  the  stranger  is  found 
to  be  Prince  Arthur ;  and  the  pair  interchange 
apologies,  courtesies,  and  assurances  of  friend- 
ship. Artegall  inquires  of  the  Prince  who  the 
two  dead  knights  were ;  but  the  Prince  does  not 
know,  having  only  encountered  them  by  chance ; 
and  both  seek  an  explanation  from  the  damsel. 
She  says  that  she  serves  a  queen  who  dwells  not 
far  away,  "  a  princess  of  great  pow'r  and 
majesty,  famous  through  all  the  world,  and 
honour'd  far  and  nigh."  ^ 

"  Her  name  Mercilla  ^  most  men  use  to  call ; 
That  is  a  Maiden  Queen  of  high  renown 
Por  her  great  bounty,*  knowen  over  all, 
And  soVreign   grace,  with  which   her  .royal 

crown 
She  doth  support,  and  strongly  beateth  down 
•  The  malice  of  her  foes,  which  her  env^ 
And  at  her  happiness  do  fret  and  frown  ; 
Tet  she  herself  the  more  doth  magnify. 
And  even  to  her  foes  her  mercies  multiply. 

'"Mongst  many  which  malign  her  happy  state, 
There  is  a  mighty  man,  which  wons  *  hereby. 
That  with  most  feU  despite  and  deadly  hate 
Seeks  to  subvert  her  crown  and  digniti^, 
And  all  his  power  doth  thereunto  apply : 
And  her  good  knights  (of  which  so  brave  a 

band 
Serves  her  as  any  princess  under  sky), 
He  either  spoils,  if  they  against  him  stand, 
Or  to  his  part  allures,  and  bribeth  underhand. 

"Nor  him  sufficeth  all  the  wrong  and  iH 

1  The  Merciful ;  Queen  Elizabeth.  ^  virtue, 

3  Dwells.    The  "mighty  man,"  or  the  "Soldan,"  is 
the  King  of  Spain,  Philip  II. 


Which  he  unto  her  people  does  each  day ; 
But  that  he  seeks  by  traitorous  trains  to  spUl^ 
Her  person,  and  her  sacred  self  to  slay : 
That,  O  ye  heav'ns,  defend !  and  turn  away 
From  her  unto  the  miscreant  himself  ; 
That  neither  hath  religifin  nor  fay," 
But  makes  his  Crod  of  his  ungodly  pelf. 
And  idols  serves :  so  let  his  idols  serve  the  elf ! 
"  To  all  which  cruel  tyranny,  they  say. 
He  is  provok'd,  and  stirr'd  up  day  and  night. 
By  his  bad  wife,  that  hight  Adicia  ;  ^ 
Who  counsels  him,  through  confidence  of  might. 
To  break  all  bonds  of  law  and  rules  of  right : 
For  she  herself  professeth  mortal  foe 
To  Justice,  and  against  her  still  doth  fight. 
Working,  to  all  that  love  her,  deadly  woe, 
And  making  all  her  knights  and  people  to  do 
so." 
Mercilla  had  sent  the  damsel  to  mediate  with 
Adicia  for  final  peace  and  fair  reconcilement ; 
but  the  haughty  dame  had  thrust  the  envoy 
out  of  doors  like  a  dog,  miscalling  her  by  many 
a  bitter  name ;  and,  that  no  shame  might  be 
wanting,  had  also  sent  in  pursuit  of  her  the  two 
knights  whom  Arthur  and  Artegall  had  just 
slain,  to  be  by  them  dishonoured  and  disgraced. 
The  two  friends,   having  .heard  the  story  of 
Samient  (for  so  the  damsel  was   named),  re- 
solved, in   wrath,  to  take  vengeance   on  the 
Soldan  and  his  Lady ;  and  they  agreed  that,  to 
make  their  design  the  easier  of  success,  Artegall 
should  array  himself  in  the  armour  of  one  of 
the  two  dead  Knights,  and  take  Samient,  as  if 
she  were  a  prisoner,  unto  the  Soldan's  Co\irt. 
The  plan  was  executed ;   the  Soldan's   Lady, 
seeiag,  as  she  thought,  her  Paynim  knight  re- 
turning, sent  a  page  to  guide  him  to  his  appointed 
place;  and  meantime  Prince  Arthur  appeared 
without,  demanding  of  the  Soldan,  with  bold 
defiance,  the  release  of  the  captive  damsel. 

Wherewith  the  Soldan,  aU  with  fury  fraught, 
Swearing  and  banning  '  most  blasphemously,  / 
Commanded  straight  his  armour  to  be  brought ; 
And,  mounting  straight  upon  a  chariot  high 
(With  iron  wheels  and  hooks  arm'd  dreadfully. 
And  drawn  of  cruel  steeds,  whichhe  had  fed 
With  flesh  of  men,  whom  through  fell  tyranny 
He  slaughter'd  had,  and  ere  they  were  half 

dead 
Their  bodies  to  his  beasts  for  provender  did 


So  forth  he  came  all  in  a  coat  of  plate 
Burnish'd  with  bloody  rust ;  while  on  the  green 
The  Briton  Prince  him  ready  did  await. 
In  gHst'ring  arms  right  goodly  well  beseen, 
That  shone  as  bright  as  doth  the  heaven  sheen  ;  ° 
And  by  his  stirrup  Talus  did  attend. 
Flaying  his  page's  part,  as  he  had  been 
Before  directed  by  his  lord ;  to  th'  end 
He  should  his  flail  to  final  execution  bend. 

Like  to  the  Thraciau  tyrant,'  who,  they  say. 
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TJnto  his  horses  gave  his  guests  for  meat, 
Till  he  himself  was  made  their  greedy  prey, 
And  torn  in  pieces  hy  Aloides  great ; 
So  thought  the  Soldan,  in  his  folly's  threat, 
Either  the  Prince  in  pieces  to  have  torn 
With  his  sharp  wheels,  in  his  first  rage's  heat, 
Or  under  his  fierce  horses'  feet  have  borne. 
And  trampled  down  in  dust  his  thoughts'  dis- 
dained scorn. 
Arthur  leapt  aside  before  the  chariot's  swift 
advance,  shuniiing  also  a  dart  which  the  Paynim 
threw  at  him.    Vainly  the  Prince  tried  with  his 
spear  point  to  reach  his  enemy,  seated  so  high 
and  whirled  so  fast  by  his  coursers ;  and  he  was 
wounded  by  a  more  successful  dart  launched  by 
the  Soldah. 

Much  was  he  grieved  with  that  hapless  throe, 
That  opeu'd  had  the  well-sj)ring  of  his  blood ; 
But  much  the  more,  that  to  his  hateful  foe 
He  might  not  come  to  wreak  his  wrathful  mood : 
That  made  him  rave,  like  to  a  lion  wood,i 
"Which,  being  wounded  of  the  huntsman's  hand. 
Cannot  come  near  him  in  the  covert  wood. 
Where  he  with  boughs  hath  built  his  shady 

stand, 
And  fenc'd  himself  about  with  many  &  flaming 

brand. 
At  last,  despairing  of  attaining  the  Soldan  by 
natural  or  human  means,  the  Prince  resorted  to 
supernatural  ;  ^  he  drew  from  his  shield  the 
cover  that  always  veiled  its  daiszling  brightness, 
and,  coming  full  before  his  enemy's  horses, 
showed  the  shield  to  them. 

Like  lightning  flash  that  hath  the  gazer  bum'd, 
So  did  the  sight  thereof  their  sense  dismay. 
That  back  again  upon  themselves  they  turu'd, 
And  with  their  rider  ran  perforce  away : 
Nor  could  the  Soldan  them  from  flying  stay 
With  reins  or  wonted  rule,  as  well  he  knew : 
Naught  feared  they  what  he  could  do  or  say. 
But  th'  only  fear  that  was  before  their  view ; 
From  which  like  mazed  deer  dismayfully  they 

flew. 
Past  did  they  fly  as  them  their  feet  could  bear. 
High  over  hills,  and  lowly  over  dales, 
As  they  were  f ollow'd  of  their  former  fear : 
In  vain  the  Pagan  bans,  and  swears,  and  rails. 
And  back  with  both  his  hands'  unto  him  hales 
The  resty  ^  reins,  regarded  now  no  more : 
He  to  them  calls  and  speaks,  yet  naught  avails ; 
They  hear  him  not,  they  have  forgot  his  lore. 
But  go  which  way  they  list ;  their  guide  they 

have  forlore.* 
As  when  the  fiery-mouthed  steeds,  which  drew 
The  Sun's  bright  wain  to  Phaethon's  decay, 
Soon  as  they  did  the  monstrous  Scorpion  view. 
With  ugly  craples  ^  crawling  in  their  way. 
The  dreadful  sight  did  them  so  sore  affray. 
That  their  well-knowen  courses  they  forwent ;  ^ 

1  Purious. 
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And,  leading  th'  ever  burning  lamp  astray, 
This  lower  world  nigh  all  to  ashes  brent,' 
And  left  their  scorched  path^  yet  in  the  firma- 
ment. 
Such  was  the  fury  of  these  headstrong  steeds. 
Soon  as  the  Infant's  '  sunlike  shield  they  saw, 
That  all  obedience  both  to  words  and  deeds 
They  quite  forgot,  and  scom'd  all  former  law : 
Through  woods,  and  rocks,  and  mountains  they 

did  draw 
The  iron  chariot,  and  the  wheels  did  tear. 
And  toss'd  the  Paynim  without  fear  or  awe  ; 
From  side  to  side  they  toss'd  him  here  and  there. 
Crying  to  them  in  vain  that  n'ould '"  his  crying 

hear. 
Yet  still  the  Prince  pursued  him  close  behind. 
Oft  making  offer  him  to  smite,  but  found 
No  easy  means  according  to  his  mind : 
At  last  they  have  all  overthrown  to  ground 
Quite  tbpside-turvy,  and  the  Pagan  hound, 
Amongst,  the  iron  hooks  and  grapples  keen, 
Tom  all  to  rags,  and  rent  with  many  a  wound ; 
That  no  whole  piece  of  him  was  to  be  seen, 
But  scatter'd  all  about,  and  strow'd  upon  the 

green, 
lake  ^  the  cursed  son  of  Thesetis," 
That,  following  his  chase  in  dewy  mom, 
To  fly  his  stepdame's  love  outrageous, 
Of  his  own  steeds  was  all  to  pieces  torn, 
And  his  fair  limbs  left  in  the  woods  forlorn ; 
That  for  his  sake  Diana  did  lament. 
And  all  the  woody  nymphs  did  wail  and  mourn; 
So  was  this  Soldan  rapt  and  all  to-rent. 
That  of  his  shape  appear'd  no  little  monument.^' 
Only  his  shield  and  armour,  which  there  lay, 
Though  nothing  whole,  but  aU  to-bruis'd  and 

broken, . 
He  up  did  take,  and  with  him  brought  away. 
That  might  remain  for  an  eternal  token 
To  aH  'mongst  whom  this  story  should  be  spoken. 
How  T^orthily,  by  Heaven's  high  decree. 
Justice  that  ddy  of  wrong  herself  had  wroken ;  '^ 
That  all  men,  which  that  spectacle  did  see. 
By  like  ensample  might  for  ever  warned  be. 

Arthur  hanged  the  arms  on  a  tree  before  the 
tyrant's  door ;  and  at  sight  of  them  the  tyrant's. 
Lady,  wild  with  rage,  ran  with  knife  in  hand  to 
revenge  herself  on  the  maiden  messenger,  Sami- 
ent,  still  a  prisoner.         ^ 

Like  raging  Ino,  when  with  knife  in  hand 
She  threw  her  husband's  murder'd  infant  out ; 
Or  fell  Medea,  when  on  Colchic  strand 
Her  brother's  bones  she  scatter'd  aU  about ; 
Or  as  that  madding  mother,  'fnongst  the  rout 
Of  Bacchus'  priests,  her  own  dear  flesh  did  tear : 
Yet  neither  Ino,  nor  Medea  stout. 
Nor  all  the  Misnades  so  furious  were. 
As  this  bold  woman,  when  she  saw  that  damsel 
there.' 
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But  ArtegaU  stayed  in  time  her  cruel  hand, 
and  wrested  the  weapon  from  her  grasp ; 
whereon  she  ran  madly  forth  by  a  postern  dopr 
into  the  wild  woods,  and  there  she  was,  as  it 
is  said,  transformed  to  a  tiger.  Then  Artegall, 
discovering  himself,  issued  forth  and  overcame 
all  the  adherents  of  the  Soldan  and  Adicia ; 
after  which  he  caused  the  castle  gates  to  be 
opened  wide,  and  entertained  Pritice  Arthur  as 
victor  of  the  day,  presenting  him  with  all  the 
rich  array  and  royal  pomp,  "  purchas'd  through 
lawless  power  and  tortious  wrong  of  that  proud 
Soldan."  ■  Having  stayed  a  little  time  in  the 
castle,  to  rest,  the  two  Knights  took  their  jour- 
ney, %rith  Samient,  to  the  court  of  Mercilla. 


CANTO  IX. 

Art\uT  and  Artegall  caich  Guile, 

Whom  TaZus  doth  dismay  : 
They  to  Mercilla's  palace  come, 

And  see  her  rich  array. 

What  tiger,  or  what  other  salvage  wight. 

Is  so  exceeding  furious  and  fell 

As  Wrong,   when  it  hath   arm'd  itself  with 

might; 
Kot  fit  'mongst  men  that  do  with  reason  mell,^ 
But  'mongst  wild  beasts  and  salvage  woods,  to 

dwell ; 
Where  still  tHe  stronger  doth  the  weak  devour, 
And  they  that  most  in  boldness  do  excel 
Are  dreaded  most,  and  feared  for  their  pow'r ; 
Fit  for  AtJicia  there  to  build  her  wicked  bow'r.^ 

As  Arthur  and  Artegall,  invited  by  Samient, 
journeyed  to  the  court  of  MercUla,  their  com- 
panion told  them  of  a  wicked  villain,  bold  and 
stout,  that  dwelt  in  a  rock  not  far  away,  and 
took  to  his  inaccessible  den  the  pillage  of  all  the 
country  round. 

Thereto  both  his  own  wily  wit,  she  said, 
And  eke  the  fastness  of  his  dwelling-place, 
Both  unassailable,  gave  him  great  aid : 
For  he  so  crafty  was  to  forge  and  face,* 
So  light  of  hand,  and  nimble  of  his  pace, 
So  smooth  of  tongue,  and  subtile  in  his  tale. 
That  could  deceive  one  looking  in  his  face : 
Therefore  by  name  Malengine  *  they  him  call, 
WeU  knowen  by  his  feats,  and  famous  over  all.s 

Through  these  his  sleights  he  many  doth  con- 
found: 
And  eke  the  rook,  in  which  he  wonts  to  dwell, 
Is  wondrous  strong  and  hewn  far  under  ground, 
A  dreadful  depth,  how  deep  no  man  can  tell ; 
But  some  do  say  it  goeth  down  to  hell : 
And,  aU  within,  it  fuU  of  windings  is 
And  hidden  ways,  that  scarce  a  hound  by  smell 

1  That  meddle  with  or  possess  reason. 

2  Dwelling.  ^  Dissemble. 

4  Guile,  Evil  lugenntty.  s  Everywhere. 


Can  follow  out  those  false  footsteps'of  his. 
Nor  none  can  back  return  that  once  are  gone 
amiss. 

Determined  "to  understand  that  villain's 
dwelling-place,"  the  knights  induced  Samient 
to  lead  them  thither.  Arriving  near  the  rook, 
they  agreed  to  send  the  damsel  to  weep  and 
wail  near  the  mouth  of  the  den,  as  if  deploring 
some  calamity ;  their  plan  being  to  attract  the 
caitiS  carl  forth,  and  snare  him  ere  he  could 
get  back  to  his  den.  Samient  accordingly, 
throwing  herself  on  the  ground,  began  to  lament 
aloud. 

The  cry  whereof,  ent'ring  the  hollow  cave, 
Eftsoons  brought   forth  the   villain,   as  they 

meant. 
With  hope  of  her  some  wishful  boot  ^  to  have. 
Full  dreadful  wight  he  was  as  ever  went 
Upon  the  earth,  with  hollow  eyes  deep  pent. 
And  long  curl'd  locks  that  down  his  shoulders 

shagg'd. 
And  on  his  back  an  uncouth  vestiinent 
Made  of  strange  stuS,  but  all  to-worn  and  ragg'd. 
And  underneath  his  breech  was  all  to-tom  and 

jagg'd. 
And  in  his  hand  a  huge  long  staS  he  held. 
Whose  top  was  arm'd  with  many  an  iron  hook, 
Fit  to  catch  hold  of  all  that  he  could  weld,' 
Or  in  the  compass  of  his  clutches  took ; 
And  ever  round  about  he  oast  his  look  : 
Als'  8  at  his  back  a  great  wide  net  he  bore. 
With  which  he  seldom  fished  at  the  brook. 
But  us'd  to  fish  for  fools  on  the  dry  shore,' 
Qf  which  he  in  fair  weather  wont  to  take  great 

store. 

Him  when  the  damsel  saw  fast  by  her  side. 
So  ugly  creature,  she  was  nigh  dismay'd ; 
And  now  for  help  aloud  in  earnest  cried : 
But,  when  the  villain  saw  her  so  afraid. 
He  gan  with  guileful  words  her  to  persuade 
To  banish  fear ;  and  with  Sardonian  smile 
Laughing  on  her,  his  false  intent  to  shade, 
Gan  forth  to  lay  his  bait  her  to  beguile. 
That  fr6m  herself  unwares  he  might  her  steal 
the  while. 

Like  as  the  fowler  on  his  guileful  pipe 
Charms  to  the  birds  fuU  many  a  pleasant  lay, 
That  they  the  while  may  take  less  heedy  keep  * 
How  he  his  nets  doth  ^or  thfeir  ruin  lay : 
So  did  the  villain  to  her  prate  and  play, 
And  many  pleasant  tricks  before  her  show,  _ 
To  turn  her  eyes  frpm  his  intent  away : 
For  he  in  sleights  and  juggling  feats  did  flow,^" 
And  of  leg&demain  the  mysteries  did  know. 

To  which  whilst  she  lent  her  attentive  mind, 
He  suddenly  his  net  upon  her  threw. 
That  overspread  her  like  a  puff  of  wind  ; 
And  snatching  her  soon  up,  ere  well  she  knew, 
Ran  with  her  fast  away  unto  his  mew,^* 
Crying  for  help  aloud  :  but  when  as  nigh 
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He  came  unto  his  care,  and  there  did  view 
The, armed  knights  stopping  his  passage  by,  , 
He  threw  his  buriien  down,  and  fast  away  did  fly. 

But  Artegall  him  after  did  pursue  j  ^ 

The  while  the  Prince  there  kept  the  entrance 

stiU: 
Up  to  the  rock  he  ran,  and  thereon  flew 
Like  a  wild  goat,  leaping  from  hill  to  hill, 
And  dancing  on  the  craggy  cUSs  at  will ; 
That  deadly  danger  seem'd  in  all  men's  sight 
To  tempt  such  steps,  where  footing  was  so  ill : 
Nor  aught  availed  for  the  armed  Knight 
To  think  to  follow  him  that  was  so  swift  and 

Ught. 
Which  when  he  saw,  his  Iron  Man  he  sent 
To  follow  him ;  for  he  was  swift  in  chase  : 
He  him  pursued  wherever  that  he  went ; 
Both  over  rocks,  and  hills,  and  ev'ry  place 
Whereso  he  fled,  he  f oUow'd  him  apace : 
So  that  he  shortly  forc'd  him  to  forsake 
The  height,  and  down  descend  unto  the  base : 
There  he  him  cc^urs'd  afresh,  and  soon  did  make 
To  leave  his  proper  form,  and  other  shape  to 

take. 
Into  a  fox  himself  he  first  did  turn  ; 
But  he  him  hunted  like  a  fox  full  fast : 
Then  to  a  bush  himself  he  did  transform ; 
But  he  the  bush  did  beat,  till  that  at  .last 
Into  a  bird  it  ohang'd,  and  from  him  past,  ' 
riying  from  tree  to  tree,  from  wan,d  to  wand : 
But  he  then  stones  at  it  so  long  did  cast, 
That  like  a  stone  it  fell  upon  the  land ; 
But  he  then  took  it  up,  and  held  fast  in  his 

hand. 

So  he  it  brought  with  him  unto  the  knights. 
And  to  his  lord  Sir  Artegall  it  lent, 
Warning  him  hold  it  fast  for  fear  of  sleights  :  ^ 
Wbo  whilst  in  hand  it  griping  hard  he  hent,^ 
■Intp  a  hedgehog  all  imwares  it  went, 
And  priok'd  him  so  that  he  away  it  threw  : 
Then  gan  it  run  away  incontinent. 
Being  returned  to  his  former  hue  j 
But  Talus  spon  him  overtook,  and  backward 
drew. 

But,  when  as  he  would  to  a  snake  again 
^ave  turn'd  himself,  he  with  his  iron  flail 
Gan  drivB  at  him  with  so  huge  might  a^d  main, 
That  all  his  bones  as  small  as  sandy  grail  ^ 
He  broke,  and  did  his  bowels  disentrail,* 
Crying  in  vain  for  help,  when  help  was  past ; 
So  did  deceit  the  self  deceiver  fail :  ^ 
There  they  him  left  a  carrion  out  cast 
For  beasts  and  fowls   to  feed  upon  for  their 


Passing  forth,  they  came  to  the  stately  palace 
of  Samient's  mistress,  MercUla'; , "  most  sacred 
wi^ht,  most  debonair  and  free,"  that  ever  was 
seen  on  earth  or  crowned  with  diadem. 

There  they  alighting,  by  that  damsel  were 
Directed  in,  and  showed  all  the  sight ; 

1  Tricks.  2  Held,  grasped.    ' 
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Whose  porch,  that  most  magniflo  did  appear. 
Stood  open  wide  to  all  men  day  and  night ; 
Yet  warded  well  by.  one  of  mickle  might, 
That  sat  thereby,  vrith  giant-like  resemblance, 
To  keep  out  guile,  and  malice,  and  despite. 
That,  under  show  ofttimes  of  feigned  semblauoe, 
Are  wont  in  princes'  courts  to  work  great  scathe 

and  hindrance : 
His  name  was  Awe  ;  by  whom  they  passing  in 
Went  up  the  hall,  that  was  a  large  wide  room, 
All  fuU  of  people  making  troublous  din 
And  wondrous  noise,  as  if  that  there  were  some 
Which  unto  them  was  dealing  righteous  doom : ' 
By  whom  they  passing'  through  the  thickest 


The  marshal  of  the  hall  to  them  did  come. 
His  name  hight  Order;  who,  commanding  peace. 
Them  guided  through  the  throng,  that  did  their 
"clamours  cease. 

They  ceas'd  their  clamours  upon  them  to  gaze ; 
Whom  seeing  all  in  armour  bright  as  day. 
Strange  there  to  see,  it  did  them  much  amaze, 
And  with  unwonted  terror  half  affray : 
For  never  saw  they  there  the  like  array ; 
Nor  ever  was  the  name  of  war  there  spoken. 
But  joyous  peace  and  quietness  alway 
Dealing  just  judgments,  that  might   not   be 

broken 
For  any  bribes,  or  threats  of  any  to  be  vrroken.' 

There,  as  they  enter'd  at  the  screen,  they  saw 
Some  one,  whose  tongue  was  for  his  trespass  vile 
Nail'd  to  a  post,  adjudged  so  by  law ; 
For  that  therewith  he  falsely  didjevile 
And  foul  blaspheme  that  Queen   for   forged 

guile. 

Both  with  bold  speeches  which  he  blazed  had. 
And  with  lewd  poems  which  he  did  compile ; 
For  the  bold  title  of  a  poet  bad 
He  on  himself  had  ta'en,  and  railing  rhymes 

had  sprad.' 

Thus  there  he  stood,  whilst  high  over  his  head 

There  written  was  the  purport  of  his  sin, 

In  ciphers  strange,  that  few  could  rightly  read, 

Sonfont ;  '  but  B<m,  that  once  had  written  been, 

Was  rased  out,!"  and  Mai  was  now  put  in : 

So  now  Malfont "  was  plainly  to  be  read ; 

Either  for  th'  evil  which  he  did  therein, 

Or  that  he  liken'd  was  to  a  wellhead 

Of  evil  words  and  wicked  slanders  by  hitn  shed. 

They,  passing  by,  were  guided  by  degree 
Unto  the  presence  of  that  gracious  Queen  ; 
Who  sat  on  high,  that  she  liiight  all  men  see. 
And  might  of  all  men  royally  be  seen,  , 

Upon  a  throne  of  gold  full  bright  and  sheen,^^ 
Adorned  all  with  gems  of  endless  price. 
As  either  might  for  wealth  have  gotten  been. 
Or  could  be  f  ram'd  by  workman's  rare  device ; 
And  all  emboss'd  with  lions  and  with  fleur-de- 
lioe.i' 

All  over  her  a  cloth  of  state  was  spread, 

8  Spread.  9  Fount  of  aood. 

10  Erased.  n  Fount  of  EvU.  12  Shining. 

13  The  royal  flower  of  Prance,  shown  in  the  royal 
shield  of  England. 
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Not  of  rich  tissue,  nor  of  cloth  of  gold, 
Nor  of  aught  else  that  may  be  richest  read,^ 
But  like  a  cloud,  as  Ukest  may  be  told, 
That  her  broad-spreading  -wings  did  wide  unfold ; 
Whose  skirts  were  border'd  -with  bright  sunny 

beams, 
GUsfriug  like  gold  amongst  the  plights'''  en- 

roU'd, 
And  here  and  there  shooting  forth  silver  streams, 
'Mongst  which  crept  little  angels  through  the 

glltt'rlng  gleams. 
Seemed  those  little  angels  did  uphold 
The  cloth  of  state,  and  on  their  purpled  wings 
Did  bear  the  pendants  through  there  nimbless  ^ 

'  bold; 
Besides,  a  thousand  more  of  such  as  sings 
Hymns  to  High  God,  and  carols  heavenly  things, 
Encompassed  the  throne  on  which  she  sate ; 
She,  angel-like,  the  heir  of  ancient  kings 
And  mighty  conquerors,  in  royal  state ; 
Whilst  Sings  and  Kaisers  at  her  feet  did  them 

prostrate. 
In  her  hand  was  a  sceptre,  the  "  sacred  pledge 
of  peace  and  clemency ;"  and  at  her  feet  was 
laid  her  sword,  rusted  with  long  rest,  though 
when  foes  enforced,  or  friends  sought  add,  "  she 
could  it  sternly  draw,  that  all  the  world  dis- 
ma/d." 

And  round  about  before  her  feet  there  sate 
A  bevy  of  fair  virgins  clad  in  white. 
That  goodly  seem'd  t'  adorn  her  royal  state ; 
All  lovely  daughters  of  high  Jove,  that  hight 
LitsB,*  by  ViiiTi  begot  in  love's  delight 
TTpop  the  righteous  Themis ;  those,  they  say, 
TTpon  Jove's  judgment-seat  wait  day  and  night ; 
And,  when  in  wrath  he  threats  the  world's  decay. 
They  do  his  anger  calm  and  cruel  vengeance  stay. 
They  also  do,  by  his  divine  permission. 
Upon  the  thrones  of  mortal  Princes  tend. 
And  often  treat  for  pardon  and  remission 
To  suppliants  through  frailty  which  offend : 
Those  did  upon  MerdUa's  throne  attend, 
Just  Dice,^  wise  Eunomie,'  mild  Eirene ;  ^ 
And  them  amongst,  her  glory  to  commend, 
Sat  goodly  Temperance  in  garments  clean, 
And   sacred   Eeverence,    y-bom   of    heav'nly 
strene.' 

Underneath  Mercilla's  feet  was  a  huge  great 
lion,  "withastrongironchainandcollarbound," 
so  that  he  could  not  stir,  but  only  "  murmur 
with  rebellious  sound,"  when  "savage  choler 
gan  redound."  The  two  Knights  made  lowly 
reverence  to  the  Queen,  who  received  them  with 
mild  and  cheerful  air ;  and  soon  she  returned 
to  the  business  that  occupied  her  when  they 
arrived — "the  trial  of  a  great  and  weighty 
case  "—for  their  better  understanding  of  which 
she  took  them  up  into  her  throne,  and  set  them 
one  on  each  side.    And  now,  under  the  allegory 


1  Dcscribea,  discovered, 
s  Nimbleness. 
5  Justice. 
7  Peace. 
9  Appearance. 
11  Impeach, 


s  Voids,  plaits. 

*  Prayers. 

6  Making  of  goodlawB, 
■8  stock,  race. 
10  Undertakings. 
12  Committed. 


of  the  trial  of  Duessa,  who  unexpectedly  turns 
up,  we  have  a  most  remarkable  statement  of 
the  case  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots— whose  head  had  fallen  at  Eotheringay 
nearly  ten  years  before  this  passage  was  pub- 
lished. • 

Then  was  there  brought,  as  prisoner  to  the  bar, 
A  lady  of  great  countenance  and  place. 
But  that  she  it  with  foul  abuse  did  mar ; 
Yet  did  appear  rare  beauty  in  her  face, 
But  blotted  with  condition  vile  and  base. 
That  all  her  other  honour  did  obscure, 
And  titles  of  nobility  deface : 
Yet,  in  that  wretched  semblant,'  she  did  sure 
The  people's  great  compassion  unto  her  allure. 

Then  up  arose  a  person  of  deep  reach 
And  rare  insight  hard  matters  to  reveal ; 
That  well  could  charm  his  tongue,  and  time  his 

speech 
To  all  essays ;  ^'  his  name  was  called  Zeal : 
He  gan  that  Lady  strongly  to  appeal '^ 
Of  many  heinous  crimes  by  her  enur'd  ;^ 
And  with  sharp  reasons  rang  her  such  a  peal. 
That  those,  whom  she  to  pity  had  aUur'd, 
He  now  t'  abhor  and  loathe  her  person  had 

procur'd. 
First  gan  he  tell  how  this,  that  seem'd  so  fair 
And  royally  array'd,  Duessa  hight ; 
That  false  Duessa,  which  had  wrought  great 

care  ^ 
And  mickle  mischief  unto  many  a  knight. 
By  her  beguiled  and  confounded  quite  : 
But  not  for  those  she  now  in  question  came. 
Though  also  those  might  question'd  be  aright, 
But  for  vile  treasons  and  outrageous  shame, 
Which  she  against  the  dread  Mercilla  oft  did 

frame. 
For  she  whil&m  (as  ye  might  yet  right  well 
Bemember)  had  her  couilSels  false  conspir'd 
With  faithless  Blandamour  and  Paridell " 
(Both  two  her  paramours,  both  by  her  hir'd. 
And  both  with  hope  of  shadows  vain  inspir'd). 
And  with  them  praotis'3,  how  for  to  deprive 
MeroUla  of  her  crown,  by  her  aspir'd,^^ 
That  she  might  it  unto  herselfderive. 
And  triumph  in  their  blood  whom  she  to  dea;th 

did  drive. 
But  through  high  heaven's  grace,  which  favour 

not 
The  wicked  drifts  of  traitorous  designs 
'Gainst  loyal  princes,  all  this  cursed  plot, 
Ere  proof  it  took,i*  discover'd  was  betimes. 
And  th'  actors  won  the  meed  meet  for  their 

crimes: 
Such  be  the  meed  of  all  that  by  such  mean '' 
Unto  the  type  of  kingdom's  tjtle  climbs ! 
But  false  Duessa,  now  untitled  Queen, 
Was  brought  to  her  sad  doom,  as  here  was  to  be 

Seen. 

13  Trouble. 

li  The  Bails  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
leaders  of  the  Northern  Insurrectiou  of  1569,  are 
believed  to  be  signified  under  these  names. 

15  Aspired  to  (by  Duessa). 

10  Ere  It  was  put  in  execution.  V  Means. 
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strongly  did  Zeal  her  heinous  fact  enforce, 
And  many  other  crimes  of  foul  defame ' 
Against  her  brought,  to  banish  all  remorse. 
And  aggravate  the  horror  of  her  blame  : 
And  with  him,  to  make  part  against  her,  came 
Many  grave  persons  that  against  her  pled. 
First  was  a  sage  old  sire,'  that  had  to  name 
The  Kingdom's  Care,  with  a  white  silver  head, 
That  many  high  regards  and  reasons  'gainst  her 

read. 
Then  gan  Authority  her  to  oppose 
With  peremptory  power,  that  made  all  mute ; 
And  then  the  Law  of  ITations  'gainst  her  rose, 
And  reasons  brought,  that  no  man  could  refute ; 
Kext  gan  Beligion  'gainst  her  to  impute 
High  God's  behest,  and  pow'r  of  holy  laws ; 
Then  gan  the  People's  Cry,  and  Commons'  Suit, 
Importune  care  of  their  own  public  cause ; 
And  lastly  Justice  charged  her  with  breach  of 

laws. 
But  then,  for  her,  on  the  contrary  part, 
Kose  many  advocates  for  her  to  plead ; 
First  there  came  Pity,  with  full  tender  heart ; 
And  with  her  join'd  Begard  of  Womanhead ; 
And  then  came  Danger,  threat'ning  hidden  dread 
And  high  alliance  unto  foreign  pow'r  -^ 
Then  came  Nobility  of  Birth,  that  bred 
Great  ruth*  through  her  misfortune's  tragic 

stowre ; ' 
And  lastly  Grief  did  plead,  and  many  tears  forth 

pour. 

With  the  near  touch  whereof  in  tender  heart 
The  Briton  Prince  *  was  sore  empassionate. 
And  wox  inclined  much  unto  her  part. 
Through  the  sad  terror  of  so  dreadful  fate. 
And  wretched  ruin  of  so  high  estate ; 
That  for  great  ruth  his  oorage'  gan  relent : 
Which  when  as  Zeal  perceived  to  abate. 
He  gan  his  earnest  fervour  to  augment. 
And  many  fearful  objects  to  them  to  present. 
He  gan  t'  enforce  the  evidence  anew, 
And  new  accusements  to  produce  in  place : 
He  brought  forth  that  old  hag  of  hellish  hue, 
The  cursed  At6,  brought  her  face  to  face,    * 
Who  privy  was  and  party  in  the  case  : 
She,  glad  of  spoil  and  ruinous  decay. 
Did  her  impeach  ;  and,  to  her  more  disgrace. 
The  plot  of  aU  her  practice  did  display, 
And,all  her  trains  ^  and  all  her  treasons  forth 

did  lay. 
Then  brought  he  forth  with  grisly  grim  asp&t 
Abhorred  Murder,  who,  with  bloody  knife 
Yet  dropping  fresh  in  hand,  did  her  detect. 
And  there  with  guilty  bloodshed  charged  rife  : 
Then  brought  he  forth  Sedition,  breeding  strife 
In  troublous  wits,  and  mutinous  uproar : 
Then  brought  he  iforth  Incontinence  of  life, 
Bv'n  foul  Adultery  her  face  before. 
And  lewd  Impiety,  that  her  accused  sore. 

AU  which  when  as  the  Prince  had  heard  and  seen, 

1  Disgrace.  2  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh. 

3  France.  *  Pity.  6  Assault. 

6  The  Earl  of  Leicester  is  supposed  to  be  represented 
in  Prince  Arthur ;  he  was  believed  to  have  been  dis- 
posed towards  the  cause  ef  Mary. 


His  former  fancy's  ruth  9  he  gan  repent. 
And  from  her  party  eftsoons  was  drawn  clean  : 
But  Artegall,  with  constant  firm  intent 
For  zeal«f  Justice,  was  against  her  bent :  , 
So  was  she  guilty  deemed  of  them  alL 
Then  Zeal  began  to  urge  her  punishment. 
And  to  their  Queen  for  judgment  loudly  call, 
Unto  Mercillamild,  for  Justice  'gainst  the  thrall. 

But  she,  whose  princely  breast  was  touched  near 
With  piteous  ruth  of  her  so  wretched  plight, 
Though  plain  she  saw,  by  all  that  she  did  hear. 
That  she  of  death  was  guilty  found  by  right. 
Yet  would  not  let  just  vengeance  on  her  light  j 
But  rather  let,  instead  thereof,  to  fall 
Few  pearling  drops  from  her  fair  lamps  of  light ; 
The  which  she,  cov'ring  with  her  purple  pall, 
Would  have  the  passion  hid,  and  up  arose  withal. 


CANTO  Xv 

Prince  Arthur  takes  the  enterprise 

For  Beige  for  to  fight : 
Geryoneo's  Seneschal 

He  slays  in  Bdgi's  right 

Some  clerks  i"  do  doiibt  in  their  devicef  ul  art 
Whether  this  heav'nly  thing  whereof  I  treat. 
To  weeten"  Mercy,  be  of  Justice  part. 
Or  drawn  forth  from  her  by  divine  eztreat :  ^ 
This  well  I  wot,  that  sure  she  is  as  great, 
And  meriteth  to  have  as  high  a  place. 
Since  in  th'  Almighty's  everlasting  seat 
She  first  was  bred,  and  bom  of  heav'nly  race ; 
From  thence  pour'd  down  on  men  by  influence 
of  grace. 

For  if  that  virtue  be  of  so  great  might. 
Which  from  just  verdict  will  for  nothing  start. 
But,  to  preserve  inviolated  right. 
Oft  spills  1*  the  principal  to  save  the  part ; 
So  much  more,  then,  is  that  of  pow'r  and  art 
That  seeks  to  save  the  subject  of  her  skill. 
Yet  never  doth  from  doom"  of  right  depart ; 
As  it  is  greater  praise  to  save  than  spiU, 
And  better  to  reform  than  to  cut  ofi  the  ill. 

Bhe  poet  continues  to  praise  the  clemency  of 
Mercilla,  who  moderated  the  judgment  against 
Duessa  "without  grief  or  gall,"  until  enforced 
thereto  by  strong  constraint ;  even  then  pitying 
"her  wilful  fall  with  more  than  needful  natural 
remorse,  and  yielding  the  last  honour  to  her 
wretched  corse."  While  Arthur  and  Artegall 
were  entertained  at  court,  "  approving  daily  to 
their  noble  eyes  royal  examples  of  her  mercies 
rare,  and  worthy  patterns  of  her  clemencies," 
two  youths  came  from  a  foreign  land,  sent  by 
their  widowed  msther  to  seek  Mercilla's  aid 
against  a  strong  tyrant,  who  had  invaded  her 
land,  and  slain  her  children. 


7  Heart. 

8  Stratagems, 
10  Learned  men. 
12  Extraction. 
u  Judgment. 
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H^er  name  was  BelgS ;  who,  in  former  age, 
A  lady  of  great  worth  and  wealth  had  been. 
And  mother  of  a  fruitful  heritage, 
Ev'n  seVnteen  goodly  sons ;  ^  which  who  had 

seen 
In  their  first  flow'r,  before  this  fatal  teen  ^ 
Them    overtook,    and     their    fair    blossoms 

blasted, 
More  happy  mother  would  her  surely  weto 
Than  famous  Niobe,  before  she  tasted 
Latona's  children's  wrath,  that  all  her  issue 

wasted. 

But  this  fell  tyrant,'  through  his  tortious* 

power, 
Had  left  her  now  but  five  ^  of  all  that  brood  : 
For  twelve  of  them  he  did  by  times  devour. 
And  to  his  idols  sacrifice  their  blood. 
Whilst  he  of  none  was  stopped  nor  withstood  : 
!For  soothly  °  he  was  one  of  matchless  might, 
Of  horrible  asp6ct  and  dreadful  mood. 
And  had  three  bodies  in  one  waist  empight,' 
And  th'  arras  and  legs  of  three  to  succour  him 
in  fight. 
He  was  the  son  of  (Jeryon— the  three-bodied 
giant  whose  oxen  Hercules  carried  away  from 
Spain ;  and,  when  his  father  fell  under  Alcides' 
club,  he  fled  from  Spain  to  the  land  where 
Belg6  dwelt,  a  new-made  widow,  flourishing  in 
all  wealth  and  happiness.    Taking  advantage  of 
her  widowhood  and  yet  fresh  woes,  Geryoneo 
offered  his  services  against  foreign  enemies,  and 
by  careful  diligence  he  induced  hbr  to  commit 
to  Tiim  everything.    From  that  time  he  began 
to  create  strife  and  trouble ;  giving  the  chil- 
dren of  Belg6  one  by  one  to  a  dreadful  monster 
to  devour,  "  and  setting  up  an  idol  of  his  own, 
the  image  of  his  monstrous   parent  Geryon." 
The  woeful  widow  had  no  resource  but  to  appeal 
for  aid  to  Mercilla ;  and  her  two  eldest  sons  had 
just  arrived  to  seek  that  succour.    All  the  other 
knights  hung  back  from  undertaking  the  enter- 
prise ;  but  Prince  Arthur  (still  representing  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,   who  in  1585  went  to  the 
Netherlands  as  Captain-General)  accepted  the 
adventure,   and   next  morning  set   out  with 
Beige's  two  sons. 

It  was  not  long  till  that  the  Prince  arriv'd 
Within  the  land  where  dwelt  that  Lady  sad ; 
Whereof  that  tyrant  had  her  now  depriv'd, 
And  into  moors  and  marshes  banisVd  had. 
Out  of  the  pleasaiit.Boil  and  cities  glad 
In  which  she  wont  to  harbour  happil^ : 
But  now  his  cruelty  so  sore  she  drad,' 
That  to  those  fens  for  fastness  »  she  did  fly. 
And  there  herself  did  hide  from  his  hard  tyranny. 

"  There  he  her  found  in  sorrow  and  dismay, 
all  solitary  without  living  wight,"  and  alarmed 

1  The  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 

2  Affliction.  >  The  King  of  Spain. 
*  Wrengous, 

5  The  five  northern  provinces  (Holland,  Zealand, 
ITtrecht,  G-uelderland,  and  Friesland)  which  in  1579 
asserted  their  independence  against  Spain,  and,  by  the 
Union  of  Utrecht,  fonned  themselves  into  a  separate 
republic^  that  subsequently  took  the  name  of  Holland. 

o  Truly,  7  Contained  in  one  iraiRt, 


at  the  view  of  an  armed  stranger,  till  she  saw 
her  two  sons,  and  understood  that  they  brought 
succour.  Embracing  them  with  tears,  she  told 
them  that  already  she  felt  her  spirits  recover, 
and  already  Fortune's  wheel  began  to  turn; 
then  she  thanked  the  Prince,  that  had  taken 
such  toilsome  pain  "for  wretched  woman,  miser- 
able wight."  Much  moved  by  her  distress,  ha 
sought  to  comfort  her,  and  asked  her  to  go  with 
him  to  some  place  where  they  might  rest  and  , 
feed,  and  she  might  regain  her  heart  and  hope. 

"  Ah  me ! "  said  she,  "  and  whither  shall  I  go2 
Are  not  all  places  full  of  foreign  pow'rs  ! 
My  palaces  possessed  of  my  foe. 
My  cities  sack'd,  and  their  sky-threat'ning  tow'r ? 
Bazed  and  niade  smooth  fields  now  f uU  of  flow'rs  f 
Only  these  marishes  and  miry  bogs. 
In  which  the  fearful  efts  do  build  their  bow'rs. 
Yield  me  an  hostry  ^^  'mongst  the  croaking  frogs. 
And  harbour  here  in  safety  from  those  ravenous 
dogs." 

"  Nathless,''  said  he,  "  dear  Lady,  with  me  go  ; 
Some  place  shall  us  receive  and  harbour  yield ; 
If  not,  we  will  it  force,  maugre  ^^  your  foe. 
And  purchase  it  to  us  with  spear  and  shield  : 
And  if  all  fail,  yet  farewell  '^  open  field ! 
The  Earth  to  all  her  creatures  lodging  lends," 
With  such  his  cheerful  speeches  he  doth  wield'* 
Her  mind  so  well,  that  to  his  will  she  bends ; 
And,  binding  up  her  locks  and  weeds,"  forth 
with  him  wends.'' 

They  came  unto  a  city  far  up  land, 
The  which  whil6m  that  Lady's  own  had  been ; 
But  now  by  force  extort  '^  out  of  her  hand 
By  her  strong  foe,  who  had  defaced  clean 
Her  stately  tow'rs  and  buildings  sunny  sheen,''' 
Shut  up  her  haven,  marr'd  her  merchants'  trade^ 
Bobbed  her  people  that  full  rich  had  been. 
And  in  her  neck  a  castle  '^  huge  had  made. 
The  which  did  her  command  without  needing 
persuade. 

That  castle  was  the  strength  of  all  that  State, 
Until  that  State  by  strength  was  pulled  down  j 
And  that  same  city,  so  now  ruinate. 
Had  been  the  key  of  all  that  kingdom's  crown  > 
Both  goodly  castle,  and  both  goodly  town. 
Till  that  th'  offended  heavens  list  to  lour 
Upon  their  bliss,  and  baleful  fortune  frown. 
When  those  'gainst  states  and  kingdoms  do  con- 
jure," 
Who  then  can  think  their  headlong  ruin  to  re- 
cure  !  ^ 

But  he  had  brought  it  now  in  servile  bond. 
And  made  it  bear  the  yoke  of  Inquisition, 
Striving  Ipng  time  in  vain  it  to  withstand ; 
Yet  glad  at  last  to  make  most  base  submission. 
And  life  enjoy  for  any  composition : 


8  Dreaded, 

9  Security, 

10  Hostelry,  lodging. 

n  Despite. 

12  Welfare,  welcome. 

13  Influence. 

'i  Garments, 

15  Goes. 

16  Extorted, 

17  Bright. 

18  The  city  is  Antwei^,  thB  great  seat  of  Netherlandish 
commerce ;  which  was  strongly  fortified,  and  made  a 
splendid  resistance  to  the  Prince  of  Parma  in  1585. 

19  Conspire.  20  Eecover. 
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So  now  he  hath  new  laws  and  orders  new 
Impos'd  on  it  with  many  a  hard  condition. 
And  forced  it,  the  honour  that  is  due 
To  God,  to  do  unto  his  idol  most  untrue. 

To  him  he  hath  before  this  castle  green 

Emit  a  fair  chapel,  and  an  altar  fram'd 

Of  costly  ivory  full  rich  beseen, 

On  which  that  cursed  idol,  far  proolaim'd. 

He  hath  set  up,  and  liim  his  god  hath  nam'd; 

Off 'ring  to  bJTn  in  sinful  sacrifice 

The  flesh  of  men,  to  God's  own  likeness  fram'd. 

And  pouring  forth  their  blood  in  brutish  wise, 

That  any  iron  eyes  to  see  it  would  agrise.^ 

And,  for  more  horror  and  more  cruelty, 

Under  that  cursed  idol's  altar-stone 

A  hideous  monster^  doth  in  darkness  lie. 

Whose  dreadful  shape  was  never  seen  of  none 

That  lives  on  earth ;  but  unto  those  alone 

The  which  unto  him  sacrificed  be : 

Those  he  devours,  they  say,  both  flesh  and  bone  ; 

What  else  they  have  is  all  the  tyrant's  fee  :' 

So  that  no  whit  of  them  remaining  one  may  see. 

There  also  he  had  placed  a  strong  garrison, 
and  a  seneschal  ^  of  dreaded  might  (Prince  Alex- 
ander of  Farma,  Begent  of  the  ^Netherlands), 
who  first  vanquished  and  then  shamed  all  ven- 
turous knights.  BelgS  counsels  Prince  Arthur 
to  shun  the  place ;  but,  naught  regarding  her 
fearful  speeches,  he  sends  by  the  guard  a  chal- 
lenge to  their  tyrant's  seneschal — who  soon 
comes  riding  forth  to  fight  with  courage  fierce. 
"They  both  encounter  in  the  middle  plain;" 
the  seneschal's  spear  is  shivered  on  Arthur's 
shield,  while  Arthur's  spear  transfixes  and  slays 
his  opponent.  The  Prince  then  advances  to  the 
castle,  but  three  knights  issue  forth  and  attack 
bim  simultaneously,  like  "three  great  cul' 
verins"  for  battery  bent,  and  leveU'd  all 
against  one  certain  place."  Never  even  swerv- 
ing ia  his  saddle  under  their  shock,  Arthur 
drives  his  spear  through  the  body  of  him  that 
rides  in  the  midst.  The  two  others  fly ;  but 
the  pursuer  slays  one  in  the  threshold,  the 
other  in  the  hall;  then  aU  that  are  in  the 
castle  flee  away  through  a  postern  door.  Find- 
ing none  to  oppose  him,  the  Prince  went  to  lead 
the  delighted  Lady  into  the  castle,  with  her  two 
beloved  sons ;  "  and  all  that  night  themselves 
they  cherished." 


CANTO  XI. 

^riniiz  Artlmr  overcomes  the  great 

Geryoneo  in  fight : 
Doth  slay  the  monster,  and  restore 

JBdgS  unto  her  right. 

At  the  news  that  Lady  Belgg  had  found  a  cham- 
pion, who  had  overthrown  his  seneschal,  and 
threatened  to  confotmd  himself ,  Geryoneo  "gan 


burn  in  rage,  and  freeze  in  fear,  doubting  sad 
end  of  pririciple  unsound."  Nevertheless  he 
armed  himself  in  haste,  and  came  to  the  castle, 
demanding  that  the  Prince  should  "  deliver  him 
his  own,  ere  yet  too  late."  Coming  forth  pre- 
pared for  battle,  the  Prince  asked  if  he  was 
the  same  that  had  done  all  that  wrong  to  the 
woeful  dame.  The  tyrant  boldly  answered  that 
he  stood  there  "  that  would  his  doings  justify 
with  his  own  hand."  Then  with  his  great  iron 
axe  he  flew  at  Arthur  furiously ;  and  so  great 
advantage  had  he  from  "  his  three  double  hands 
thrice  multiplied,"  that  the  Prince  was  forced 
to  fight  a  wary  and  defelisive  battle.  By  a 
swift  counterstroke,  he  smote  oS  one  of  the 
monster's  arms  ;  and  Geryoneo  responded  with 
a  blow  that,  lighting  on  the  head  of  the  Prince's 
horse,  stunned  him  and  compelled  his  rider  to 
dismount.  Before  long  Arthur  shore  away  two 
more  of  his  adversary's  arms,  that  fell  "  like 
fruitless  branches,  which  the  hatchet's  sleight 
hath  pruned  from  the  native  tree  and  cropped 
quite."  With  that  the  tyrant  grew  aU  mad  and 
furious,  "like  a  fell  mastiff  through  enraging 
heat,"  cursing  and  blaspheming  most  horribly, 
and  fighting  furiously  at  random.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  blow  in  which  Geryoneo  over- 
reached himself,  Arthur  smote  him  through  all 
thp  three  bodies,  and  tumbled  him  on  the  plain 
"biting  the  earth  for  very  death's  disdain." 
Seeing  the  ilyrant's  fall,  Belg6  went  forth  in 
haste  to  greet  and  thank  the  Prinpe ;  prostrat- 
ing herself,  with  her  sons,  at  his  feet,  in  presence 
of  all  the  people  on  the  city  walls,  and  offering 
to  ^liin  as  guerdon  of  his  pain  the  realm  which  he 
had  saved.  fl?he  Prince,  taking  her  up  by  the 
lily  hajid,  assured  her  that  the  truth  and  right 
of  her  cause  had  really  fought  for  her  that  day, 
and  he  needed  no  other  reward  than  that  which 
virtue  always  yields—"  that  is,  the  virtue's  self, 
which  her  reward  doth  pay."  Humbly  thank- 
ing bim  for  that  wondrous  grace,  she  entreated 
him  not  to  stay  his  victorious  aim  till  he  had 
rooted  out  all  the  reli6s  of  that  vile  tyrant  race. 
He  asked  what  yet  remained ;  and  she 
answered : 

' '  Then  wot  ^  you.  Sir,  that  in  this  church  hereby 
There  stands  an  idol  of  great  note  and  name. 
The  which  this  giant  reared  first  on  high, 
And  of  his  own  vain  fancy^s  thought  did  frame : 
To  whom,  for  endless  horror  of  his  shame, 
He  offer'd  up  for  daily  sacrifice 
My  children  and  my  people,  burnt  in  flame 
With  all  the  tortures  that  he  could  devise, 
TJie  more  t'  aggrate'  his  god  with  such  his 
bloody  guise. 

"  And  underneath  this  idol  there  doth  lie 
A  hideous  monster,  that  doth  it  defend. 
And  feeds  on  all  the  carcases  that  die 
In  sacrifice  unto  that  cursed  fiend  :    ' 
Whose  ugly  shape  none  ever  saw,  nor  fcenn'd,' 
That  ever  scap'd :  for  of  a  man,  they  say, 
It  has  the  voice,  that  speeches  forth  doth  send, 
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Even  blasphemous  words,  whicli  she  doth  bray 
Out  of  her  poisonous  entrails  fraught  with  dire 
decay." ^ 

Which  when  the  Prince  heard  tell,  his  heart  gan 

yearn 
For  great  desire  that  monster  to  assay ; 
And  pray'd  the  place  of  her  abode  to  learn : 
Which  being  show'd,  he  gan  himself  straightway 
Thereto  address,  and  his  bright  shield  display. 
So  to  the  church  he  came,  where  it  was  told 
The  monster  Underneath  the  altar  lay ; 
There  he  that  idol  saw  of  massy  gold 
Most  richly  made,  but  there  no  monster  did 

behold. 

Upon  the  image  with  Ms  naked  blade 
Three  times,  as  in  defiance,  there  he  atrook ; " 
And,  the  third  time,  out  of  a  hidden  shade 
There  forth  issued  from  under  th'  altar's  smook  ^ 
A  dreadful  fiend  with  foul  deformed  look. 
That  stretch'd  itself  as  it  had  long  lain  still ; 
And  her  long  tail  and  feathers  strongly  shook. 
That  all  the  temple  did  with  terror  fill ; 
Yet  him  naught  terrified  that  fearSd  nothing  ill. 
A  huge  great  beast  it  was,  when  it  in  length 
Was  stretched  forth,  that  nigh  fill'd  all  the  place, 
And  seem'd  to  be  of  infinite  great  strength ; 
Horrible,  hideous,  and  of  hellish  race, 
Bom  of  the  brooding  of  Echidna  base, 
Or  other  like  infernal  Fury's  kind : 
For  of  a  maid  she  had  the  outward  face, 
To  hide  the  horror  which  did  lurk  behind, 
The  better  to  beguile  whom  she  so  fond*  did 

find. 
Thereto  '  the  body  of  a  dog  she  had, 
Full  of  fell  rarai^  and  fierce  greediness, 
A  lion's  claws,  with  pow'r  and  rigour  clad, 
To  rend  and  tear  whatso  she  can  oppress ; 
A  dragon's  tail,  whose  sting  without  redress 
FuU  deadly  wounds  whereso  it  is  empight ; ' 
An  eagle's  wings,  for  scope  and  speedrness. 
That  nothing  may  escape  her  reaching  might, 
Whereto  she  ever  list  to  make  her  hardy  flight. 
Much  like  in  foulness  and  deformity 
Unto  that  monster,^  whom  the  Theban  knight,' 
The  father  of  that  fatal  progeny, 
Made  wn  herself  for  very  heart's  despite 
That  he  had  read  her  riddle,  which  no  wight 
Could  ever  loose,^"  but  suffier'd  deadly  dool :" 
So  also  did  this  monster  use  like  sleight 
To  many  a  one  which  came  unto  her  school, 
Whom  she  did  put  to  death  deceived  like  a  fool. 
When  the  beast  beheld  the  Prince,  she  would 
have  fled,  but  he  forced  her  to  turn  and  fight. 
She  griped  his  shield  with  all  her  strength ;  but 
"  her  lion's  claws  he  from  her  feet  away  did 
wipe  ; "  then,  casting  forth  foul  blasphemous 
speeches  and  bitter  curses,  she  struck  at  him 
with  her  huge  tail,  and  made  him  stagger  : 

As  when  the  mast  of  some  well-timber'd  hulk 
Is  with  the  blast  of  some  outrageous  storm 


1  Destruction. 
3  Smoke. 
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7  Inftxed. 


2  Struck. 
4  Foolish. 
6  Bavenousness. 
8  The  Sphinx. 


Blown  down,  it  shakes  the  bottom  of  the  bulk. 
And  makes  her  ribs  to  crack  as  they  were  torn ; 
Whilst  still  she  stands  astonish'd  and  forlorn ; 
So  was  he  stunn'd  with  stroke  of  her  huge  tail : 
But,  ere  that  it  she  hack  again  had  borne, 
He  with  his  sword  it  struck,  that  without  fail 
He  jointed  it,  and  marr'd  the  swinging  of  her 
flaU. 

Crying  much  louder  than  before,  the  fiend 
reared  herself  on  her  wide  great  wings,  and  flew 
at  the  Prince's  head ;  but,  thrusting  his  fatal 
sword  under  her  beUy,  he  made  a  way  for  h?r 
entrails  to  gush  forth.  "  Then  down  to  ground 
fell  that  deformgd  mass  ;  "  and  Arthur,  all  his 
tasks  and  dangers  over,  "  went  forth  his  glad- 
ness to  partake "  with  Belg£.  Great  laud  and 
rejoicing  attended  his  victory  over  the  beast, 
and  his  subsequent  destruction  of  the  idol; 
and  the  Prince  stayed  for  a  while  with  Beige, 
"making  great  feast  and  joyous  merriment," 
until  he  had  securely  re-established  her  in  her 
kingdom.  Then,  taking  leave  of  the  Lady,  he 
set  out  afresh  on  "  his  first  emprise  " — his  quest 
after  Oloriana. 

"But  turn  we  now  to  noble  Artegall,"  who, 
attended  only  by  Talus,  had  gone  forth  from 
the  court  of  MerciUa,  to  deliver  Irena  and 
punish  Grantorto.  As  he  travelled,  he  met  the 
aged  man,  Sergis,  who  had  attended  Irena  when 
she  came  to  Faery  Court  tb  ask  aid ;  and  the 
Knight  sought  of  him  news  of  his  mistress. 
Sergis  answered  that  she  lived  sure  and  sound, 
though  bound  in  wretched  thraldom  by  the 
tyrant; 

"For  she,  presuming  on  th'  appointed  tide^^ 
In  which  ye  promis'd,  as  ye  were  a  knight. 
To  meet  her  at  the  Salvage  Island's  ^  side. 
And  then  and  there,  for  trial  of  her  right. 
With  her  unrighteous  enemy  to  fight. 
Did  thither  come ;  where  she,  afraid  of  naught, 
By  guileful  treason  and  by  subtile  sleight 
Surpriseif  was,  and  to  Grantorto  brought. 
Who  her  imprison'd  hath,  and  her  life  often 

sought. 
"  And  now  he  hath  to  her  prefix'd  a  day. 
By  which  if  that  no  champion  do  appear 
Which  will  her  cause  in  battailous  array 
Against  him  justify,  and  prove  her  clear 
Of  aU  those  crimes  that  he  'gainst  her  doth  rear," 
She  death  shall  sure  aby . "  '^    Those  tidings  sad 
Did  much  abash  Sir  Artegall  to  hear, 
And  grieved  sore,  that  throngh  his  fault  she  had 
Fallen  intp  that  tyrant's  hand  and  usage  bad. 

Artegall  calls  on  heaven  to  witness  that  he  is 
"clear  from  blame  of  this  upbraid,"  having 
been  prevented  from  keeping  his  time  by  his 
own  captivity;  and,  learning  that  the  tyrant 
has  allowed  ten  days  of  grace,  the  Knight  vows 
that  if  he  lives  till  those  ten  days  have  end  she 
shall  have  aid,  though  he  should  die  for  her. 
As  he  proceeds  on  his  way  with  Sergis,  ArtegaU 
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eea  before  him  a  crowd  of  people  flocking  con- 
usedly  together,  as  if  there  were  some  tumul- 
;uons  affray. 

Po  which  as  they  approach'd  the  cause  to  know, 
They  saw  a  knight  l  in  dangerous  distress 
3f  a  rude  rout "  him  chasing  to  and  fro, 
Chat  sought  with  lawless  pow'r  hirn  to  oppress, 
ind  bring  in  bondage  of  their  brutishness  : 
\nd  far  away,  amid  their  rakehell  bands, 
Chey  spied  a  lady  '  left  all  succourless, 
jrying,  and  holding  up  her  wretched  hands 
Co  him  for  aid,  who  long  in  vain  their  rage 
withstands. 

iTet  still  he  strives,  nor  any  peril  spares, 
Co  rescue  her  from  their  rude  violence ; 
ind  like  a  lion  wood  *  amongst  them  fares, 
Dealing  his  dreadful  blows  with  large  dispenoe,' 
Gainst  which  the  pallid  death  finds  no  defence  : 
But  all  in  vain ;  their  numbers  are  so  great, 
Chat  naught  may  boot  to  banish  them  from 

thence ; 
For,  soon  as  he  their  outrage  back  doth  beat. 
They  turn  afresh,  ajid  oft  renew  their  former 

threat. 

5Lnd  now  they  do  so  sharply  him  assay. 
That  they  his  shield  in  pieces  batter'd  have, 
&nd  forced  him  to  throw  it  quite  away,^ 
From  dangers  dread  his  doubtful  life  to  save ; 
411  be  '  that  it  most  safety  to  him  gave, 
And  much  did  magnify  his  noble  name  : 
For  from  the  day  that  he  thus  did  it  leave, 
A.mongst  all  knights  he  blotted  was  with  blame, 
And  counted  but  a  recre^iut  knight  with  endless 
shame. 

Artegall  went  to  the  knight's  aid;  but  the 
"rude  rout"  boldly  assailed  him  and  his  com- 
panions, and  fled  only  when  the  Iron  Man  had 
brought  his  huge  flail  into  play.  The, rescued 
tnight  drew  near  to  thank  his  deliverer ;  and 
Artegall  inquired  the  whole  occasiqn  of  his 
recent  evil  plight,  and  who  he  and  his  pursuers 
tvere.  His  name,  he  answered,  was  Burbon, 
heretofore  far  renowned,  until  by  late  mischief 
bis  former  praise  had  all  been  sorely  blemished. 
The  Lady  was  Meur-de-lis,  his  own  love,  though 
she  had  abandoned  him ;  "  whether  withheld 
from  him  by  wrongful  might,  or  with  her  own 
good  will,"  he  could  not  tell.  She  had  at  first 
plighted  her  faith  to  him,  till  a  tyrant,  Gran- 
torto  (not  the  Grantorto  of  Irena— who  is  an 
abstraction  of  Wrong— but  here  signifying  the 
BCing  of  Spain)  had  enticed  her  away  "  with 
golden  gifts  and  many  a  guileful  word ; "  and 
since  that  time  she  had  abhorred  her  former 
lord.  Grantorto  had  now  sent  a  trooj)  of  villains 
to  carry  her  off  by  open  force ;  and  it  was  while 
Burbon  strove  against  great  odds  to  retain  her, 
that  Artegall  had  come  up. 

1  HemryBoutbon  of  Navarre,  or  Heniy  IV.  of  France. 
3  The  rebellious  Romaa  Catholics,  under  the  name 
Df  the  League. 

3  France ;  or  the  French  crown. 

4  Furious.  *  Lavish  abanciance. 

6  The  shield  is  the  Protestant  religion,  which,  under 


"But  why  have  ye,"  said  Artegall,  "  forborne 
Your  own  good  shield  in  dangerous  dismay  ? 
That  is  the  greatest  shame  and  foulest  scorn 
Which  unto  any  knight  behappeu  may. 
To  lose'  the  badge  that  should  his  deeds  dis- 
play." 
To  whom  Sir  Burbon,  blushing  half  for  shame  ; 
"That  shall  I  unto  you,"  quoth  he,  " bewray ;» 
Lest  ye  therefor  might  happily  "  me  blame. 
And  deem  it  done  of  wUl,  that  through  enforce- 
ment came. 

"True  is,  that  I  at  first  was  dubbed  knight 
By  a  good  knight,  the  Knight  of  the  Kedcross ; 
Who,  when  he  gave  me  arms  in  field  to  fight. 
Gave  me  a  shield,-  in  which  he  did  endoss '" 
His  dear  Redeemer's  badge  upon  the  boss : 
The  same  long  while  I  bore,  and  therewithal 
Fought  many  battles  without  wound  or  loss  ; 
Therewith  Grantorto's  self  I  did  appal. 
And  made  him  oftentimes  in  field  before  me 
faU. 

"  But  for  '^  that  many  did  that  shield  env^, 
And  cruel  enemies  increased  more. 
To  stint  all  strife  and  troublous  enmity. 
That  bloody  scutcheon,  being  batter'd  sore, 
I  laid  aside,  and  have  of  late  forbore ; 
Hoping  thereby  to  have  my  love  obtain'd  : 
Yet  can  I  not  my  love  have  nathemore ; 
For  she  by  force  is  still  from  me  detain'd. 
And  with  corruptful  bribes  is  to  untruth  mis- 
train'd."i2 

To  whom  thus  Artegall ;  "  Certes,  Sir  Knight, 
Hard  is  the  case  the  which  ye  do  complain ; 
Yet  not  so  hard  (for  naught  so  hard  may  ligW 
That  it  to  such  a  strait  might  you  constrain) 
As  to  abandon  that  which  doth  contain 
Your  honour's  style,  that  is,  your  warlike  shield. 
AU  peril  ought  be  less,  and  less  aU  pain, 
Than  loss  of  fame  in  disadventurous  field : 
Die,  rather  than  do  aught  that  might  dishonour 
yield!" 

"Not  so,"  quoth  he ;  "for  yet,  when  time  doth 

serve. 
My  former  shield  I  may  resume  again : 
To  temporize  is  not  from  truth  to  swerve. 
Nor  for  advantage  term  to  entertain. 
When  as  necessity  doth  it  constrain." 
"  Fie  on  such  forgery,"  said  Artegall, 
"  Under  one  hood  to  shadow  faces  twain : 
Knights  ought  be  true,  and  truth  is  one  in 

all; 
Of  all  things,  to  dissemble,  f  ouUy  may  befall ! "  '* 

Burbon  nevertheless  entreated  the  Knight, 
of  his  courtesy,  to  aid  him  against  those  peasants 
and  free  his  love  from  their  hands ;  after  an 
arduous  battle  the  flail  of  Talus  had  its  usual 
effect ;  and  the  troop  of  villains  was  scattered  to 
aU  the  winds. 
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14  Foul  or  eril  hap  befall  those  who  dissemble ! 
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At  last  they  came  where  as  that  Lady  boSe,i 
Whom  now  her  keepers  had  forsaken  quite 
To  save  themselres,  and  scatter'd  were  abroad  : 
Her  half  dismay'd  they  found  in  doubtful  plight, 
As  neither  glad  nor  sorry  for  their  sight ; 
Yet  wondrous  fair  she  was,  and  richly  clad 
In  royal  robes,  and  many  jewels  dight  ;2 
Bat  that  those  villains,  through  their  usage  bad. 
Them  foully  rent  and  shamefully  defaced  had. 

ButBurbon,  straight  dismounting  from  his  steed. 
Unto  her  ran  with  greedy  great  desire. 
And  catching  her  fast  by  her  ragged  weed  ' 
"Would  have  embraced  her  with  heart  entire :  * 
Bat  she,  backstarting  with  disdainful  ire. 
Bade  him  avaunt,  nor  would  unto  his  lore  ° 
Allured  be  for  prayer  nor  for  meed  :  ° 
■Whom  when  those  knights  so  froward  and  f or- 

lore' 
Beheld,  they  her  rebuked  and  upbraided  sore. 

Said  Artegall ;  "  What  foul  disgrace  is  this 
To  so  fair  Lady,  as  ye  seem  in  sight. 
To  blot  your  beauty,  that  unblemish'd  is, 
With  so  foul  blame  as  breach  of  faith  once  plight, 
<Jr  change  of  love  for  any  world's  delight  ? 
Is  aught  on  earth  so  precious  or  dear 
As  praise  and  honour  ?  or  is  aught  so  bright 
And  beautiful  as  glory's  beams  appear. 
Whose  goodly  light  than  Phoebus'  lamp  doth 
shine  more  clear  ? 

"Why  then  will  ye,  fond 8  Dame,  attempted" 

be 
TJnto  a  stranger's  loVe,  so  lightly  plac'd. 
For  gifts  of  gold  or  any  worldly  glee, 
To  leave  the  love  that  ye  before  embrac'd, 
And  let  your  fame  with  falsehood  be  def ac'd  ? 
Ke  on  the  pelf  for  which  good  name  is  sold, 
And  honour  with  indignity  debas'd  ! 
Dearer  is  love  than  life,  and  fame  than  gold ; 
But  dearer  than  them  both  your  faith  once 

plighted  hold." 
Much  was  the  Lady  in  her  gentle  mind 
Abash'd  at  his  rebuke,  that  bit  her  near ; 
Nor  aught  to  answer  thereunto  did  find  : 
But,  hanging  down  her  head  vrith  heavy  cheer,^" 
Stood  long  amaz'd  as  she  amated  "  were : 
Which  Burbon  seeing,  her  again  assay'd ; 
And,  clasping  'twixt  his  arms,  her  up  did  rear 
Upon  his  steed,  while  she  no  whit  gainsaid : 
So  bore  her  quite  away,  nor  well  nor  iU  apaid.^^ 
Nathless  the  Iron  Man  di(^  still  pursue 
That  rascal  many  with  unpitied  spoil ; 
Nor  ceased  not,  till  all  their  scatter'd  crew 
Into  the  sea  he  drove  quite  from  that  soil. 
The  which  they  troubled  had  with  great  tur- 
moil: 
But  Artegall,  seeing  his  cruel  deed. 
Commanded  him  from  slaughter  to  recoil,^' 
And  to  his  voyage  gan  again  proceed ; 
For  that  the  term,  approaching  fast,  required 


1  Abode:     2  Adorned.  a  Bobe.        *  Sincere. 

5  Wishes.    6  Reward,  bribe.    ^  Devoid  of  propriety. 
s  Foolish.  9  Tempted.  10  Mien. 

U  Subdued,  overawed.        l!i  Satisfied.       13  Return, 
u  Tlie  first  limb  of  this  argument  is  erroneoasly  pre- 
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Artegall  doth  Sir  Burbon  aid, 
And  blames  for  changing  shield  :  1* 

Ee  with  the  great  Gra-ntorto  fights, 
And  slayeth  him  infield. 

O  SAORED 1"  hunger  of  ambitious  minds. 
And  impotent  1°  desire  of  men  to  reign ! 
Whom  neither  dread  of  God,  that  devils  binds, 
Nor  laws  of  men,  that  commonweals  conttiin,^' 
Nor  bands  of  nature,  that  wild  beasts  restrain, 
Can  keep  frbm  outrage  and  from  doing  wrong, 
Where  they  may  hope  a  kingdom  to  obtain : 
No  faith  so  firm,  no  trust  can  be  so  strong. 
No  love  so  lasting  then,  that  may  enduren  long. 

"Witness  may  Burbon  be,"  whom  love  of 
lordship  and  of  lands  made  "  most  faithless  and 
unsound ; "    witness  also  Geryoneo,  who  op- 
pressed fair  Belg^,  and  Grantorto,  "  who  no  less 
than  all  the  rest  burst  out  to  all  outrageousness." 
Prosecuting  his  enterprise  against  Grantorto, 
Artegall  comes  to  the  sea-shore,  finds  a  ship  all 
ready,  and  in  one  day  reaches  the  desired  coast 
— which  is  occupied  by  great  hosts  of  men,  ranked 
to  prevent  his  landing.    But  soon  the  foes  are 
routed  by  Talus,  and  fly  like  doves  affrighted 
by  an  eagle ;  fresh  forces  brought  against  -the 
newcomers  by  the  tyrant  are  also  scattered  by 
the  terrible  flail,  till  they  lie  over  all  the  land 
"as  thick  as  doth  the  seed  after  the  sower's 
hand ; "  and  the  tyrant  gladly  haUs  the  message 
of  Artegall,  that  he  has  come  not  for  such 
slaughter's  sake,  but  to  try  with  him  in  single- 
fight  the  right  of  fair  Irena's  cause.    Grantorto 
fixes  the  combat  for  the  next  day,  and  draws 
off  his  people.    Artegall  spends  the  night  in  his 
tent,  pitched  on  the  open  plain ;  supplied  with 
needful  entertainment  by  secret  friends  of  Irena, 
who  disregard  the  tyrant's  command  that  none 
should  entertain  the  strangers. 
The  morrow  next,  that  was  the  dismal  day 
Appointed  for  Irena's  death  before. 
So  soon  as  it  did  to  the  world  display 
His  cheerful  face,  and  light  to  men  restore, 
The  heavy  maid,  to  whom  none  tidings  bore 
Of  Artegall's  arrival  her  to  free, 
Look'd  up  with  eyes  full  sad  and  heart  full  sore. 
Weening  her  life's  last  hour  then  near  to  be ; 
Since  no  redemption  nigh  she  did  nor  hear  nor 
see. 

Then  up  she  rose,  and  on  herself  did  dight  is 
Most  squalid  garments,  fit  for  such  a  day ; 
And  with  dull  cdunt'nance  and  with  doleful 

sprite 
She  forth  was  brought  in  sorrowful  dismay 
For  to  receive  the  doom  of  her  decay :  i' 
But  coming  to  the  place,  and  finding  there 
Sir  Artegall  in  battailous  array, 
Waitiiig  his  foe,  it  did  her  dead  heart  cheer. 
And  new  life  to  her  lent  in  midst  of  deadly  f estr. 

fixed  to  this  canto,  to  the  contents  of  which  it  bears  no 
relation.  It  agrees  with  the  contents  of  the  preceding 
canto.  15  Cursed. 
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Like  as  a  tender  rose  in  open  plain, 
That  -witli  untimely  drought  nigh  wither'd  was, 
Andhnng  the  head,  soon  as  few  drops  of  rain 
Thereon  distil  and  dew  her  dainty  face, 
Gins  to  look  up,  and  with  fresh  wonted  grace 
Dispreads  the  glory  of  her  leavBs  gay ; 
Such  was  Irena's  oount'nanoe,  such  her  case, 
"Wlien  Artegall  she  saw  in  that  array, 
There  waiting  for  the  tyrant  till  it  was  far  day : 
Wto  came  at  length  with  proud  presumptuous 

gait 
Into  the  field,  as  if  he  fearless  were. 
All  armed  in  a  coat  of  iron  plate 
Of  great  defence  to  ward  the  deadly  fear ; 
And  on  his  head  a  steel-cap  he  did  wear 
Of  colour  rusty-brown,  but  sure  and  strong ; 
And  in  his  hand  an  huge  poleaxe  did  bear. 
Whose  stele  ^  was  iron-studded,  but  not  long. 
With  which  he  wont  to  fight,  to  justify  his 

wrong. 
Of  stature  huge  and  hideous  he  was, 
Like  to  a  giant  for  his  monstrous  height, 
And  did  in  strength  most  sorts  of  men  surpass, 
Nor  ever  any  found  his  match  in  might ; 
Thereto  ^  he  had  great  bHU  in  single  fight : 
TTia  face  was  ugly  and  his  count" nance  stem. 
That  could  have  fray'd  one  with  the  very  sight. 
And  gapSd  like  a  guK  when  he  did  gem  j^ 
That  whether  man  or  monster  one  could  scarce 

discern. 
Artegall,  nothing  daunted  by  his  opponent's 
frightful  aspect,  buckled  himself  to  fight ;  but 
Grantorto's  blows  were  so  fast  and  furious, 
that  he  had  to  shun  them,  as  a  skUfnl  maxiner 
shuns  the  peril  of  a  storm  by  striking  his  sails. 
At  last,  just  as  Grantorto  reared  high  his  hand 
to  smite  him  mortally,  Artegall  pierced  the 
giant's  side;  but  the  blow  nevertheless  de- 
scended with  such  force  that  the  battle-axe 
stuck  fast  in  the  shield  which  the  Knight  had 
interposed.  In  his  efforts  to  release  the  axe, 
the  giant  dragged  Artegall  all  about  the  field ; 
till  the  Knight  let  go  the  shield,  and,  while  the 
giant  was  encumbered  with  it,  smote  him  on 
the  head  with  his  sword;  Chrysaor  following  up 
the  stroke,  till  Grantorto  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  conqueror  cut  oS  his  head.  All  the 
people  shouted  for  joy  of  his  success,  and  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Irena,  whom  they 
adored  as  their  true  liege  and  princess  natural; 
Artegall  led  her  to  the  royal  palace,  and  estab- 
lished her  in  her  kingdom ;  then  he  punished 
all  the  adherents  of  the  dead  tyrant,  so  that 
while  he  stayed  with  her  "  not  one  was  left 
that  durst  her  once  have  disobey'd." 

During  which  time  that  he  did  there  remain, 
Trig  study  was  true  justice  how  to  deal. 
And  day  and  night  employ'd  his  busy  pain 
How  to  reform  that  ragged  commonweal : 

1  Handle.  s  Also.  3  Grin,  yairn. 

4  Spenser  describes  here  the  features  of  Lord  Grey's 
government  of  Ireland  j  his  severity  aroused  against 
Eim  great  outcry  in  England,  and  exposed  him  to  those 
attacks  of  envy  and  malice  of  which  the  poet  goes  on 
to  speak. 


And  that  same  Iron  Man,  which  could  reveal 
All  hidden  crimes,  through  all  that  realm  he 

sent 
To  search  out  those  that  us'd  to  rob  and  steal. 
Or  did  rebel  'gainst  lawful  government ;' 
On  whom  he  did  inflict  most  grievous  punish- 
ment."* 

But,  ere  he  could  reform  it  thoroughly. 

He  through  occasion  called  was  away 

To  Faery  Court,  that  of  necessity 

His  course  of  justice  he  was  foro'd  to  stay, 

And  Talus  to  revoke  from  the  right  way, 

In  which  he  was  that  realm  for  to  redress : 

But  Envy's  cloud  still  dimmeth- Virtue's  ray ! 

So,  having  freed  Irena  from  distress. 

He  took  his  leave  of  her  there  left  in  heaviness. 

Then  as  he  back  returned  from  that  land. 
And  there  axriVd  again  whence  forth  he  set, 
He  had  not  passed  far  upon  the  strand. 
When  as  two  old  ill-favour'd  hsigs  he  met. 
By  the  wayside  being  together  set ; 
Two  grisly  creatures ;  and,  to  that  their  faces 
Most  foul  and  filthy  were,  their  garments  yet. 
Being  all  ragg'd  and  tatter'd,  their  disgraces  ' 
Did  much  the  more  augment,  and  made  most 
ugly  oases. 

The  one  of  them,  that  elder  did  appear. 
With  her  duU  eyes  did  seem  to  look  askewy 
That  her  misshape  much  help'd ;  ^  and  hei*  foul 

hair 
Hung  loose  and  loathsomely  ;  thereto'  her  hue 
Was  wan  and  lean,  that  all  her  teeth  a-rew  " 
And  all  her  bones  might  through  her  cheeky  be 

read ; ' 
Her  lips  were,  like  raw  leather,  pale  and  blue : 
And  as  she  spake,  therewith  she  slavered ; 
Tet  spake  she  seldom ;  but  thought  more,  the 

less  she  said :  ' 

Her  hands  were  foul  and  dirty,  never  wash'd 
In  all  her  life,  with  long  nails  over-raught" 
Like  puttook's  ^  claws ;  with  th'  one  of  which 

she  Bcratch'd 
Her  cursed  head,  although  it  itched  naught ; 
The  other  held  a  snake  with  venom  fraught. 
On  which  she  fed  and  gnawSd  hungrily'. 
As  if  that  long  she  had  not  eaten  aught ; 
That  round  about  her  jaws  one  might  descry 
The  bloody  gore  and  poisoii  dropping  loath- 
somely. 

Her  name  was  Envy,  knowen  well  thereby ; 
Whose  nature  is  to  grieve  and  grudge  at  all 
That  ever  she  sees  done  praiseworthil^ ; 
Whose  sight  to  her  is  greatest  cross  may  fall,'^ 
And  vexeth  so,  that  makes  her  eat  her  gall : 
For,  when  she  wanteth  other  thing  to  eat. 
She  feeds  on  her  own  maw  unnatural. 
And  of  her  own  foul  entrails  makes  her  meat ; 
Meat  fit  for  such  a  monster's  monsterous  dieat :  '^ 


5  Deformity. 
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And  if  she  happ'd  of  any  good  to  hear 

That  had  to  any  happily  hetid,^ 

Then  -would  she  inly  fret,  and  grieve,  and  tear 

Her  flesh  for  f ellness  ^  which  she  inward  hid : 

But  if  she  heard  of  ill  that  any  did. 

Or  harm  that  any  had,  then  woiild  she  make 

Great  cheer,  like  one  unto  a  banquet  bid ; 

And  in  another's  loss  great  pleasure  take, 

As  she  had  got  thereby  and  gainSd  a  great  stake. 

The  other  nothing  better  was  than  she. 

Agreeing  in  bad  wiU  and  canker'd  kind  j ' 

But  in  bad  manner  they  did  disagree  : 

For  whatso  Envy  good  or  bad  did  find, 

She  did  conceal,  and  murder  her  own  mind ; 

But  this,  whatever  evil  she  conceiv'd. 

Did  spread  abroad  and  throw  in  tV  open  wind : 

Yet  this  in  all  her  words  might  be  peroeiv'd, 

That  all  she  sought  was  men's  good  name  to 

have  bereav'd. 
For  whatsoever  good  by  any  said 
Or  done  she  heard,  she  would  straightways  invent 
How  to  deprave  or  sland'rously  upbraid. 
Or  to  mi3c6nstrae  of  a  man's  intent, 
And  turn  to  ill  the  thing  that  well  was  meant : 
Therefore  she  us€d  often  to  resort 
To  common  haunts,  and  companies  frequent. 
To  hark  what  any  one  did  good  report. 
To  blot  the  same  with  blame,  or  wrest  in  wicked 

sort : 
And  if  that  any  ill  she  heard  of  any. 
She  would  it  eke,*  and  make  much  worse  by 

telling, 
And  take  great  joy  to  publish  it  to  many ; 
That  ev'ry  matter  worse  ^as  for  her  melling : ' 
Her  name  was  bight  Detraction,  and  her  dwell- 
ing 
Was  near  to  Envy,  eVn  her  neighbour  next ; 
A  wicked  hag,  and  Envy's  self  excelling 
In  mischief ;  for  herself  she  only  vest. 
But  this  same  both  herself  and  others  eke  per- 
plext. 

Her  face  was  ugly,  and  her  mouth  distort. 
Foaming  with  poison  round  about  her  giUs, 
In  which  her  cursed  tongue  f  illl  shaip  and  short 
Appear'd,  like  asge's  sting,  that  closely  ^  killa, 
Or  cruelly  does  wound  whomso  she  wills : 
A  diatafi  in  her  other  hand  she  had. 
Upon  the  which  she  little  spins,  but  spiUs ; ' 
And  fains  8  to  weave  false  tales  and  leasings' 

bad, 
To  throw  amongst  the  good  which  others  had 

disprad.^" 
These  two  now  had  themselves  combin'd  in  one. 
And  link'd  together  'gainst  Sir  Artegall ; 
For  whom  they  waited  as  his  mortal  fone,^ 
How  they  might  make  liiTn  into  mischief  fall. 
For  freeing  from  their  snares  Irena  thrall : 
Besides,  unto  themselves  they  gotten  had 
A  monster,  which  the  Blatant  Beast  ^  men  call, 

1  Happened,  s  Puiy. 

3  Nature.  *  Increase. 

5  Meddling,  5  Secretly, 

^  Spoils.  8  Delights. 

9  Falsehoods.        lo  Spread,  diffosed.        u  Foes. 
12  The  bellowing  beast ;  Calumny,  or  popular  clamour. 


A  dreadful  fiend,  of  gods  and  men  y-drad,'^ 
Whom  they  by  sleights  allur'd  and  to  their  pur- 
pose lad," 

Such  were  these  hags,  and  so  unhandsome  drest : 
Who  when  they  nigh  approaching  had  espied 
Sir  Artegall  return'd  from  his  late  quest,  i' 
They  both  arose,  and  at  him  loudly  cried, 
As  it'  had  been  two  shepherd's  ours  had  'scried  i' 
A  ravenous  wolf  amongst  the  soatter'd  flocks  : 
And  Envy  first,  as  she  that  first  him  eyed. 
Toward  him  runs,  and  with  rude  flaring  locks 
About  her  ears,  does  beat  her  breast  and  fore- 
head knocks. 

Then  from  her  mouth  the  gobbet  she  does  take. 
The  which  whilere  "  she  was  so  greedily 
Devouring,  even  that  half-gnawen  snake. 
And  at  him  throws  it  most  despitefully  : 
The  cursed  serpent,  though  she  hungrily 
Erst  '8  chew'd  thereon,  yet  was  not  all  so  dead. 
But  that  some  life  remaingd  secretly ; 
And,  as  he  pass'd  afore  withouten  dread. 
Bit  him  behind,  that  long  the  mark  was  to  be 

read,^ 
Then  th'  other,  coming  near,  gan  him  revile. 
And  foully  rail,  with  aU  she  could  invent ; 
Saying  that  he  had,  with  unmanly  guile 
And  foul  abusion,  both  his  honour  blent,^" 
And  that  bright  sword,  the  sword  of  Justice 

lent, 
Had  stained  with  reproachful  cruelty 
In  guiltless  blood  of  many  an  innocent : 
As  for  Grantorto,  him  with  treachery 
And  trains  having  surpris'd,  he  foully  did  to  die. 

Thereto  the  Blatant  Beast,  by  them  set  on. 

At  him  began  aloud  to  bark  and  bay 

With  bitter  rage  and  fell  contenti6n ; 

That  all  the  woods  and  rocks  nigh  to  that  way 

Began  to  quake  and  tremble  with  dismay  ; 

And  all  the  air  rebellowed  again. 

So  dreadfully  his  hundred  tongues  did  bray  : 

And  evermore  those  hags  themselves  did  pain  ^^ 

To  sharpen  him,  and  their  own  cursed  tongues 

did  strain. 
And,  still  among,  most  bitter  words  they  spake, 
Most  shameful,  most  unrighteous,  most  untrue. 
That  they  the  mildest  man  alive  would  make 
Forget  his  patience,  and  yield  vengeance  due 
To  her,  that  so  false  slanders. at  him  threw : 
And   more  to  make  them   pierce  and  wound 

more  deep. 
She  with  the  sting  which  in  her  vile  tongue 

grew 
Did  sharpen  them,  and  in  fresh  poison  steep : 
Yet  he  pass'd  on,  and  seem'd  of  them  to  take 

no  keep.''* 
But  Talus,  hearing  her  so  lewdly  ^  rail, 
Ajid  speak  so  ill  of  him  that  well  deserv'd, 
Would  her  have  chS.stiB'd  with  his  iron  flail. 
If  her  Sir  Artegall  had  not  preserv'd. 
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And  him  forbidden,  who  his  hest  ^  observ'd  : 
So  much  the  more  at  him  still  did  she  scold, 
And  stones  did  cast ;  yet  he  for  naught  would 
swerve 


From  his  right  course,  but  still  the  way  did 

hold 
To  Faery  Court ;  where  what  him  fell  shall  else 

be  told. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  SIE  CALIDOEE,  OE  OF 
COURTESY. 

The  ways  through  which  my  weary  steps  1  guide, 
In  this  delightful  land  of  Faery, 
Are  so  exceeding  spacious  and  wide, 
And  sprinkled  with  such  sweet  variety 
Of  all  that  pleasant  is  to  ear  or  eye, 
That  I,  nigh  ravish'd  with  rare  thoughts'  delight, 
My  tedious  travail  do  forget  thereby ; 
And,  when  I  gin  to  feel  decay  of  might. 
It  strength  to  me  supplies,  and  cheers  my  dulled 
sprite. 

Such  secret  comfort  and  suchheav'nly  pleasures. 
Ye  sacred  Imps,^  that  on  Parnassus  dwell, 
And  there  the  keeping  have  of  Learning's  trea- 
sures 
Which  do  all  worldly  riches  far  excel, 
Into  the  minds  of  mortal  men  do  well,' 
And  goodly  fury*  into  them  infuse ; 
Guide  ye  my  footing,  and  conduct  me  well 
In  these  strange  ways  where  never  foot  did  use,'' 
Nor  none  can  ftnd  but  who  was  taught  them  by 
the  Muse : 

Eeveal  to  ide  the  sacred  nursery 
Of  Virtue,  which  with  you  doth  there  remain. 
Where  it  in  silver  bow'r  does  hidden  lie 
From  view  of  men  and  wicked  world's  disdain ; 
Since  it  at  first  was  by  the  gods  with  pain  * 
Planted  in  earth,  being  deriv'd  at  first 
From  heav'nly  seeds  of  bounty  sovereign,' 
And  by  them  long  with  careful  labour  nurst. 
Till  it  to -ripeness  grew,  and  forth  to  honour 
burst. 

Amongst  them  all  grows  not  a  fairer  floVr 
Than  is  the  bloom  of  comely  Courtesy  j 
A¥hioh  though  it  on  a  lowly  stalk  do  bow'r,^ 
Yet  brancheth  forth  in  brave  nobility. 
And  spreads  itself  through  all  civility : 
Of  which  though  present  age  do  plenteous  seem, 
Yet,  being  match'd  with  plain  antiquity. 
Ye  will  them  all  but  feigned  shows  esteem, 
'Which  carry  colours  fair  that  feeble  eyes  mis- 
deem : ' 

1  Oommand.  ^ 

2  Children  (of  Jove);  the  Muses, 

3  i3ause  to  flow.  4  PoeSo  frenzy 
5  Frequent,  use  to  go.                     6  Difficulty. 

7  Supreme  goodness  or  virtue.        B  Abide,  grow 
9  Misjudge,  are  misled  by. 


But,  in  the  trial  of  true  Courtesy, 
It's  now  so  far  from  that  which  then  it  was, 
Thait  it  indeed  is  naught  but  forgery, 
Fashion'd  to  please  the  eyes  of  them  that  pass. 
Which  see  not  perfect  things  but  in  a  glass : 
Yet  is  that  glass  so  gay  that  it  can  blind 
The  wisest  sight,  to  think  gold  that  is  brass :  i" 
But  Tirtue's  seat  is  deep  within  the  mind. 
And  not  in  outward  shows  but  inward  thoughts 
defin'd. 

But  where  shall  I  in  all  antiquity 
So  fair  a  pattern  find,  where  may  be  seen 
The  goodly  praise  of  princely  Courtesy, 
As  in  yourself,  0  sovereign  Lady  Queen? 
In  whose  pure  mind,  as  in  a  mirror  sheen,ii 
It  shows,  and  with  her  brightness  doth  inflame 
The  eyes  of  aU  which  thereon  fixed  be'n ; 
But  meriteth  indeed  a  higher  name  : 
Yet  so,  from  low  to  high,  uplifted  is  your  name. 
Then  pardon  me,  most  dreaded  Sovereign, 
That  from  yourself  I  do  this  Virtue  bring, 
And  to  yourself  do  it  return  again : 
So  from  the  Ocean  all  rivers  spring. 
And  tribute  back  repay  as  to  their  king : 
Right  so  from  you  all  goodly  virtues  well 
Into  the  rest  which  round  about  you  ring,^ — 
Fair  Lords  and  Ladies  which  about  you  dwell, 
And  do  adorn  your  Court  where  courtesies  excel. 


CANTO  L 

CaLidare  saves  from,  MaXeg'&irt 

A  damsei  used  vUd :  ^3 
Doth  vanquish  Orudor  •  and  doth  malce 

Briana  wax  more  mild. 

Of  Court,  it  seems,  men  Courtesy  do  call. 
For  that  it  there  most  useth  to  abound  ; 
And  well  beseemeth  that  in  prince's  hall 
That  Virtue  should  be  plentifully  found, 
■Which  of  all  goodly  manners  is  the  ground. 
And  root  of  civil  conversati6ii : 
Eight  so  in  Faery  Court  it  did  redound. 
Where  courteous  Knights  and  Ladies  most  did 

won^* 
Of  all  on  earth,  and  made  a  matchless  paragon. 
But  'mongst  them  all  was  none  more  courteous 

knight 
Than  Calidore,^  beloved  over  all : 

10  To  think  that  golden  which  is  but  of  brass  ' 

n  Shining,  clear.  la  Encircle. 

"  Vilely.  1  4DweU. 

15  CaUdore— from  the  Greek  itoXos,  beautiful,  and 
SiSafiii,  I  give— means  the  man  gifted  with  beautiful 
qualUies  (OSUidoros),  and  represents  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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In  whom  it  seems  that  gentleness  of  sprite  1 
And  manners  mild  were  planted  natural ; 
,  To  which  he  adding  comely  guise  withal 
And  gracious  speech,  did  steal  men's  hearts  away : 
Nathless  thereto^  he  was  full  stout  and  tall, 
And  well  approv'd  in  battailous  affray, 
That  him  did  much  renown,  and  far  his  fame 

display. 
Nor  was  there  knight  nor  was  there  lady  found, 
In  Faery  Court,  but  him  did  dear  embrace  * 
For  his  fair  usage  and  conditions  *  sound. 
The  which  in  all  men's  liking  gained  place, 
And  with  the  greatest  purohas'd  greatest  grace  ; 
Which  he  could  wisely  use,  and  well  apply, 
To  please  the  best,  and  th'  evil  to  embase : " 
For  he  loath'd  leasing  ^  and  base  flattery ; 
And  loved  simple  truth  and  steadfast  honesty. 

Now,  travelling  in  earnest  pursuit  of  a  hard 
adventure,  he  met  Sir  Artegall  returning  "  half 
sad  "  from  his  late  conquest  of  Grantorfco ;  and 
Artegall,  who  was  an  old  friend,  related  his 
whole  exploit.  Calidore,  congratulating  him, 
said  that  where  the  other  had  ended  he  was 
about  to  begin ;  for  his  enterprise  was  to  chase 
the  Blatant  Beast  through  the  world,  till  it 
should  be  subdued ;  but  he  knew  not  where  to 
find  the  monster.  Artegall  asked  what  that 
Blatant  Beast  was;  and  Calidore  replied  that 
it  was  "  a  monster  bred  of  hellish  race,"  which 
had  often  annoyed  and  destroyed  good  knights 
and  ladies  true. 

"  Of  Cerberus  whUom  he  was  begot  ■ 
And  fell  Chimasra,  in  her  darksome  den, 
Through  foul  commixture  of  his  filthy  blot ; 
"Where  he  was  foster'd  long  in  Stygian  fen, 
TUl  he  to  perfect  ripeness  grew ;  and  then 
Into  this  wicked  world  he  forth  was  sent 
To  be  the  plague  and  scourge  of  wretched  men: 
Whom  with  vile  tongue  and  venomous  intent 
He  sore  doth  wound,  and  bite,  and  cruelly  tor- 
ment." 
"  Then,  since  the  Salvage  Island'  I  did  leave," 
Said  Artegall,  "  I  such  a  Beast  did  see. 
The  which  did  seem  a  thousand  tongues  to  have. 
That  all  in  spite  and  nialioe  did  agree, 
With  which  he  bay'd  and  loudly  bark'd  at  me, 
As  if  that  he  at  once  would  me  devour  : 
But  I,  that  knew  myself  from  peril  free. 
Did  naught  regard  his  malice  nor  his  pow'r ; 
But  he  the  more  his  wicked  poison  forth  did 
pour." 
Calidore  gladly  and  hopefully  recognised  in 
the  description  the  monster  whom  he  sought ; 
and,  after  goodly  leave-taking,  the  knights  pur- 
sued their  respective  ways.    Soon  Calidore  came 
upon  a  comely  squire  tied  to  a  tree,  whom  he 
loosed,  and  then  asked  how  he  came  into  that 
dangerous  and  disgraceful  plight.    Not  through 
niisdesert,  but  through  misfortune,  the  squire 
replied : 


"Not  far  from  hence,  upon  yon  rocky  hill. 
Hard  by  a  Strait  there  stands  a  castle  strong, 
Which  doth  observe  a  custom  lewd  ^  and  iU, 
And  it   hath  long   maintain' d .  with   mighty 

wrong : 
For  may  no  knight  nor  lady  pass  along 
That  way  (and  yet  they  needs  must  pass  that 

way. 
By  reason  of  the  strait,  and  rooks  among), 
But  they  that  lady's  looks  do  shave  away. 
And  that  knight's  beard,  for  toll  which  they  for 


1  Nobility  of  spirit. 
3  Esteem. 
0  Disgrace,  abase. 
G  Palsehood, 


2  Also. 
i  Qualities. 


"  A  shameful  use '^  as  ever  I  did  hear," 

Said  Calidore,  "and  to  be  overthrown. 

But  by  what  means  did  they  at  first  it  rear,!' 

And  for  what  cause?     Tell,  if  thou  have  it' 

known." 
Said  then  that  squire;  "The  lady  which  doth 

own 
This  castle  is  by  name  Briana  hight ; 
Than  which  a  prouder  lady  liveth  none  : 
She  long  time  hath  dear  lov'd  a  doughty  knight. 
And  sought  to  win  his  love  by  all  the  means  she 

might. 

"  His  name  is  Cruder ;  who,  through  high  dis- 
dain 
And  proud  despite  of  his  self -pleasing  mind, 
Eefused  hath  to  yield  her  love  again. 
Until  a  mantle  she  for  him  do  find 
With  beards  of  knights  and  locks  of  ladies  lin'J : 
Which  to  provide,  she  hath  this  castle  dight,'^ 
And  therein  hath  a  seneschal  assign'd, 
CaU'd  Maleffort,"  a  man  of  mickle  might. 
Who  executes   her  wicked   will   with   worse 

despite. 
"  He,  this  same  day  as  I  that  way  did  come 
With  a  fair  damsel,  my  beloved  dear. 
In  execution  of  her  lawless  doom 
Did  set  upon  us,  flying  both  for  fear ; 
For  little  boots  against  him  hand  to  rear : 
Me  first  he  took,  unable  to  withstond,^^ 
And,  whUe  he  her  pursued  ev'rywhere, 
TUl  his  return  unto  this  tree  he  bound ; 
Nor  wot  I  surely  whether  he  her  yet  have 
found." 
While  they  spoke,  they  heard  a  loud  and 
rueful  shriek,  and  saw  the  carl,  Maleflort,  with 
hand  unblest,   "hauling   that  maiden  by  the 
yellow  hair,"  nigh  tearing  her  garments  from 
her  snowy  breast  and  her  locks  from  her  head. 
Calidore  at  once  hastened  towards  him,  and  de- 
manded that  he  should  let  go  that  "  misgotten 
weft."    The  seneschal,  turning  fiercely  against 
Calidore,  tauntingly  asked  him  whether  for  thai 
maid  he  would  give  his  beard,  "though  it  but 
little  be ; "  and  he  laid  on  hideous  strokes  with 
such  importune  might,  that  the  Knight  stag- 
gered, and  had  to  fight  on  the  defensive,  till  his 
adversary  grew  wearied.    Then, 
Like  as  a  water-stream,  whose  swelling  source 

7  The  island  of  Irena— Ireland.  , 

8  Wicked,  vile.  '  TTsage. 
10  Establish.                                      ^^  Erected. 

12  Evil  Effort  or  Strength.  "  withstand. 
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Shall  drive  a  mill,  witliin  strong  banks  is  pent, 

And  long  restrained  of  Ms  ready  course ; 

So  soon  as  passage  is  unto  him  lent, 

Breaks  forth,  and  makes  his  way  more  violent ; 

Such  was  the  fury  of  Sir  Calidore  : 

When  once  he  felt  his  foeman  to  relent, 

He  fiercely  him  pursued,  aid  pressed  sore ; 

Who  as  he  still  decay'd,  so  he  increased  more. 

Unable  to  withstand  "the  heavy  burden  of 
his  dreadful  might,"  Maleffort  fled  to  the  castle, 
"  for  dread  of  death "  calling  aloud  to  the  warder 
to  open  the  gate  hastily ;  but  Calidore  pursued 
so  closely,  that  just  as  the  gate  was  opened  he 
cleft  the  flying  foe  to  the  chin,  and  the  carcase, 
tumbling  down  within  the  door,  '  *  did  choke  the 
entrance  with  a  lump  of  sin."  Calidore  entered, 
and  slew  the  porter  : 

With  that  the  rest  the  which  the  castle -kept 
About  him  flock'd,  and  hard  at  him  did  lay ; 
But  he  them  all  from  him  full  lightly  swept. 
As  doth  a  steer,  in  heat  of  summer's  day. 
With  his  long  tail  the  brizes  ^  bnish  away. 
Thence  passing  forth  into  the  hall  he  came, 
Where  of  the  Lady's  self  in  sad  dismay 
He  was  y-met,  who  with  lincomely  shame 
Gan  him  salute,  and  foul  upbraid  with  faulty 

blame  : 
"False  traitor  Knight,"  said  she,  "  no  knight  at 

all. 
But  scorn  of  arms !  that  hast  with  guilty  hand 
Murder'd  my  men,  and  slain  my  seneschal ; 
.Now  comest  thou  to  rob  my  house  unmann'd,^ 
And  spoil  myself,  that  cannot  thee  withstand  ? 
Yet  doubt  thou  not,  but  that  some  better  knight 
^Than  thou,  that  shall  thy  treason  understand, 
Will  it  avenge,  and  pay  thee  with  thy  right : 
And  if  none  do,  yet  shame  shall  thee  with  shame 

requite." 
Huch  was  the  Knight  abashed  at  that  word ; 
Yet  answer'd  thus ;  "  Kot  unto  me  the  shame. 
But  to  the  sharneful  doer  it  afiord. 
Blood  is  no  blemish ;  for  it  is  no  blame 
To  punish  those  that  do  deserve  the  same ; 
But  they  that  break  bands  of  civility. 
And  wicked  customs  make,  those  do  defame 
Both  noble  arms  and  gentle  courtesy : 
No  greater  shame  to  man  than  inhumanity." 

Calidore  therefore  exhorted  the  lady,  "for 
dread  of  shame,"  to  forego  the  evil  custom 
which  she  maintained ;  but  she  wrathf ully  dis- 
dained his  courteous  lore,  and,  on  her  love's  be- 
half, bade  him  be  defied.  Calidore  held  it  no  in- 
dignity to  take  defiance  at  her  word ;  and  declared 
that,  were  any  there  who  would  abet  the  lady's 
cause  with  his  sword,  "  he  might  it  dear  abide." 
Briana  sent  to  Cruder  a  dwarf  bearing  a  gold 
ring,  "  a  privy  token  which  between  them  past," 
desiring  him  to  come  to  her  rescue  ;  and  mean- 
time the  discourteous  lady  treated  her  unwel- 
come guest  with  scornful  pride  and  foul  indig- 
nity. But  he  well  endured  her  womanish 
disdain,  which  became  the  more  bitter  when,  in 

1  Breeze-fiies,  gadflies. 

2  Undefended  by  men. 


the  morning,  the  dwarf  returned  with  the  pro- 
mise of  Cruder  that  before  he  tasted  bread  he 
would  succour  her,  and  "  alive  or  dead  her  foe 
deliver  up  into  her  hand."  Calidore  issued  forth 
to  meedi  his  enemy,  whom  he  soon  descried 
pricking  fast  towards  the  castle  ;  and,  without 
pause  or  parley,  they  "met  in  middest  of  the 
plain  with  so  fell  fury  and  dispiteous  force," 
that  horses  and  men  all  rolled  to  ground  to- 
gether. It  was  some  time  before  they  recovered 
from  the  shock :  but  then  they  commenced  a 
furious  conflict  on  foot.  After  long  tracing' and 
traversing  to  and  fro,  and  many  grievous  wounds 
on  both  sides,  Calidore  anticipated  a  stroke  of 
his  adversary  by  a  blow  on  the  helmet,  which, 
vigorously  followed  up,  cast  him  grovelling  to 
the  ground.  The  Knight  would  have  instantly 
slain  his  prostrate  foe,  but  that  Cruder  entreated 
mercy. 

With  that  his  mortal  hand  a  while  he  stay'd : 
And,   having  somewhat   calm'd  his  wrathful 

heat 
With  goodly  patience,  thus  he  to  him  said ; 
"  And  is  the  boast  of  that  proud  Lady's  threat, 
That  menaced  me  from  the  field  to  beat, 
Now  brought  .to  tl>is?     By  this  now  may  ye 

learn 
Strangers  no  more  s6  rudely  to  entreat ; 
But  put  away  proud  look  and  usage  stem. 
The  which  shall  naught  to  you  but  foul  dis- 
honour earn. 
"  For  nothing  is  more  blameful  to  a  knight, 
That  court'sy  doth  as  well  as  arms  profess. 
However  strong  and  fortunate  in  fight. 
Than  the  reproach  of  pride  j,nd  cruelness  : 
In  vain  he  seeketh  others  to  suppress. 
Who  hath  not  leam'd  himself  first  to  subdue : 
All  flesh  is  frail  and  full  of  fickleness. 
Subject  to  Fortune's  chance,  still  changing  new ; 
What  haps  to-day  to  me,  to-morrow  may  to 

you. 
"  Who  will  not  mercy  unto  others  shew, 
How  can  he  mercy  ever  hope  to  have  ? 
To  pay  each  with  his  own  is  right  and  due  : 
Yet  since  ye  mercy  now  do  need  to  crave, 
I  will  it  grant,  your  hopeless  life  to  save, 
With  these  conditions  which  I  will  propound : 
First,  that  ye  better  shall  yourself  behave 
Unto  all  errant  kqights,  whereso  on  ground ; 
Next,  that  ye  ladies  aid  in  ev'ry  stead  and 
stound."^ 

Cruder  gladly  promised  to  obey  these  injunc- 
tions ;  and  Calidore,  suffering  him  to  rise,  made 
him  swear  "  by  his  own  sword,  and  by  the  cross 
thereon,"  to  taie  Briana,  without  dower  or  con- 
dition, for  his  wife.  Then  he  called  forth  "the 
sad  Briana,  which  aU  this  beheld,"  and  cheered 
her  with  news  of.  the  agreement  to  which  he 
had  compelled  Cruder. 

Whereof  she  now  more  glad  than  sorry  erst,* 
AU  overcome  with  infinite  aSect ' 
For  his  exceeding  courtesy,  that  piero'd 

3  In  every  place  and  at  every  time. 
*  Before.  6  Affection. 
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Her  stubborn  heart  mth  inward  deep  effect, 
Before  his  feet  herself  she  did  project ;  i 
And,  him  adoring  as  her  life's  dear  lord, 
"With  all  due  thanks  and  dutiful  respect, 
Herself  aoknowledg'd  bound  for  that  accord  '^ 
By  which  he  had  to  her  both  life  and  love  re- 
stor'd. 
"  So  all  returning  to  the  castle  glad,"  were 
most  joyfully  entertained  by  Briana ;  who  freely 
gave  Sir  Calidore  that  castle  for  his  pain.    But 
he  would  retain  "  nor  land  nor  fee  for  hire  of 
his  good  deed ; "  giving  them  to  the  squire  and 
the  lady  whom  he  had  lately  freed  from  the 
seneschal ;  and,  when  his  wounds  were  healed, 
"  to  his  first  quest '  he  passed  forth  along." 


CANTO  II. 

CalidOT'e  sees  young  Tristratth  slay 

A  'proud  discourteous  knight  ; 
Me  makes  him  squire,  and  of  him  learns 

Sis  state  and  presetit  plight. 

What  virtue  is  so  fitting  for  a  knight, 
Or  for  a  lady  whom  a  knight  should  love, 
As  Courtesy ;  to  bear  themselves  aright 
To  all  of  each  degree  as  should  behove  ? 
For  whether  they  be  placed  high  above 
Or  low  beneath,  yet  ought  they  well  to  know 
Their  good ;  *  that  none  them  rightly  may  re- 
prove 
Of  rudeness  for  not  yielding  what  they  owe  : 
Great  skill  it  is  such  duties  timely  to  bestow. 

Thereto  great  help  Dame  Nature?s  self  doth 

lend  : 
For  some  so  goodly  gracious  are  by  kind,^ 
That  eVry  action  doth  them  much  commend. 
And  in  the  eyes  of  men  great  liking  find ; 
Which  others  that  have  greater  skill  in  mind. 
Though  they  enforce  themselves,  cannot  attain : 
For  eVry  tMng,  to  which  one  is  inclin'd. 
Doth  best  become  and  greatest  grace  doth  gain  : 
Yet  praise  likewise  deserve  good  thews  enf orc'd 

with  pain.' 
That  well  in  courteous  Calidore  appeared, 
whose  every  act  and  deed  was  like  enchantment, 
stealing  away  the  heart  through  the  eyes  and 
the  ears.  Pursuing  his  quest,  he  spied  a  tall 
young  man  fighting  on  foot  against  a  mounted 
knight ;  and  beside  them  stood  a  lady  fair  in 
foul  array.  Before  he  could  come  up,  Calidore 
saw,  to  his  great  wonder,  the  knight  killed  by 
the  youth. 

Him  steadfastly  he  mark'd,  and  saw  to  be 
A  goodly  youth  of  amiable  grace, 
Tet  but  a  slender  slip,  that  scarce  did  see 
Yet  sev'nteen  years,  but  tall  and  fair  of  face, 

1  Throw.  '  Agreement. 

3  Enterprise. 

*  Their  proper  and  seemly  deportment. 

6  Nature. 

6  Good  manners  or  (Qualities  exercised  with  difficulty. 

7  Adorned.  »  Aiguillettea,  tags. 


That  sure  he  deem'd  him  bom  of  noble  race : 
All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  was  clad 
Of  Lincoln  green,  belaid''  with  silver  lace ; 
And  on  his  head  a  hood  with  aiglets  ^  sprad,' 
And  by  his  side  his  hunter's  horn  he  hanging  had. 

Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  oordwain,^" 
Pink'd  ujjon  gold,^^  and  paled  part  per  part,^ 
As  then  the  guise  ^  was  for  each  gentle  swain : 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  trembling  dart, 
Whose  fellow  he  before  had  sent  apart ; 
And  in  his  left  he  held  a  sharp  boar-spear. 
With  which  he  wont  to  lance  the  salvage  heart 
Of  many  a  lion  and  of  many  a  bear, 
Thatfirst  unto  his  hand  in  chase  did  happen  near. 

Calidore  inquired  of  the  ' '  gentle  swain, "  why, 
being  no  knight,  he  had  embrued  his  too  bold 
hand  in  the  blood  of  a  knight.  The  youth  replied 
that,  though  loth  to  have  broken  the  law  of 
arms,  he  would  break  it  .again,  rather  than  let 
himself  be  struck  while  be  had  two  arms  to 
avenge  himself.  Kot  he,  but  the  dead  knight, 
had  given  the  first  offence ;  for  as  he  was  rang- 
ing the  forest  in  pursuit  of  game,  he  had  met 
the  knight,  on  horseback,  while  his  lady  "  on 
her  fair  feet  by  his  horse-side  did  pass  through 
thick  and  thin,  unfit  for  any  dame ; "  and,  if  she 
lagged,  her  lord  would  thump  her  forward  with 
his  spear.  Moved  with  indignation,  the  young 
huntsman  said,  he  had  blamed  the  knight  for 
such  cruelty  to  a  lady,  whom  with  kind  usage 
he  should  rather  have  taken  up  behind.  The 
knight  had  angrily  threatened  to  chastise  the 
remonstrant,  "  as  doth  t'  a  child  pertain ; "  and, 
finding  his  scornful  taunts  flung  back  in  his 
teeth,  had  struck  the  youth  with  his  spear. 
The  youth  had  responded  by  throwing,  "  not  in 
vain,"  a  slender  dart,  the  fellow  of  the  one  he 
bore,  which  smote  the  knight  underneath  the 
heart,  so  that  he  soon  died.  Hearing  the  youth's 
tale. 

Much  did  Sir  Calidore  admire  his  speech, 
Temper'd  so  well ;  but  more  admir'd  the  stroke 
That  through  the  mails  had  made  so  strong, a 

breach 
Into  Tiis  heart,  and  had  so  sternly  wroke  " 
His  wrath  on  him  that  first  occasion  broke :  ■" 
Yet  rested  not,  but  farther  gan  inquire 
Of  that  same  lady,  whether  what  he  spoke 
Were  soothly  ^'  so,  and  that  th'  unrighteous  ire 
Of  her  own  knight  had  given  him  his  own  due 
hire.i'' 

She  could  deny  nothing,  and  cleared  the 
stripling ,  of  the  imputed  blame ;  while  Sir 
Calidore  also  released  him  from  all  censure,  for 
what  he  had  spoken,  he  had  spoken  to  save  her, 
what  he  had  done,  he  had  done  to  save  himself ; 
and  against  both  the  dead  knight  had  wrought 
unknightly  shame,  "for  knights  and  all  men 
this  by  nature  have,    tow&rd  all  womenkind 

'  0  Covered.  lo  Cordovan  leather. 

11  Worked  with  gold  in  small  holes. 

12  Intersected  with  '*  pales  "  or  stripes. 

13  Fashion.  1*  Wreaked. 

15  First  provoked  the  CLuarreL 

16  Truly.  17  Ketribution. 
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them  kindly  to  'behave."  Calidore  then  asked 
the  lady  to  fell  what  had  caused  the  cruel  con- 
duct of  her  knight ;  and,  though  full  loth  "  to 
raise  a  living  blame  against  the  dead,"  she  com- 
plied. As  they  rode  together,  she  said,  they 
had  found  in  a  forest  glade  a  lady  and  a  knight 
"in  joyous  jolliment."  Her  own  knight  had 
coveted  the  other  lady,  and,  finding  his  own 
dame  an  encumbrance,  had  bidden  her  alight ; 
but  when  she  showed  reluctance  to  leave  her 
love  so  suddenly,  he  had  thrown  her  from  his 
steed  by  force,  and  ridden  hard  against  the  other 
knight.  He,  though  all  disarmed,  for  gentle 
dalliance  with  his  lady,  had  refused  to  quit  his 
love,  and  demanded  time  to  don  his  arms,  that 
hemight fight  for  her.  But  the  dead  knight, 
fierce  and  hot,  had  givenhim  no  time,  but  pierced 
him  with  his  spear.  Meanwhile  the  other  lady 
had  hidden  herself  in  the  grove ;  the  triumphant 
aggressor  had  sought  her  in  vain  ;  and,  forced  at 
last  to  abandon  the  search  and  continue  his 
journey  with  his  own  lady,  he  had,  to  gratify 
his  rage,  bestowed  upon  her  the  unknightly 
usage  for  which  the  young  huntsman  had  taken 
vengeance.  Calidore  then  pronounced  that 
what  had  befallen  the  dead  knight  clearly  befell 
him  by  his  own  fault : 

Then  turning  back  unto  that  gentle  boy, 
■Which  had  himself  so  stputly  well  acquit  ;• 
Seeing  his  face  so  lovely  stem  and  coy, 
^d  hearing  th'  answers  of  his  pregnant  wit, 
He  prais'd  it  much,  and  much  admired  it ; 
That  sure  ho  ween'd^  him  bom  of  noble  blood, 
With  whom  those  graces  did  so  goodly  fit : 
And,  when  he  long  had  him  beholding  stood. 
He  burst  into  these  words,  as  to  him  seemedgood; 

"  Fair  gentle  swain,  and  yet  as  stout  as  fair. 
That  in  these  woods  amongst  the  nymphs  dost 

won," 
Which  daily  may  to  thy  sweet  looks  repair, 
As  they  are  wont  unto  Latona's  son  ' 
After  his  chase  on  woody  Cynthus  *  done ; 
Well  may  I  certes  such  an  one  thee  read,' 
As  by  thy  worth  thou  worthily  hast  won, 
Or  surely  born  of  some  heroic  seed, 
That  in  thy  face  appears  and  gracious  goojjli- 

head.' 

"  But,  should  it  not  displease  thee  it  to  teU 
(Unless  thou  in  these  woods  thyself  conceal 
For  love  amongst  the  woody  gods  to  dwell), 
I  would  thyself  require  thee  to  reveal ; 
For  dear  affection  and  unfeigned  zeal 
Which  to  thy  noble  personage  I  bear. 
And  wish  thee  growin  worship'  and  great  weal : 
For,  since  the  day  that  arms  I  first  did  rear.s 
I  never  saw  in  any  greater  hope  appear." 

The  youth  replies  that  he  is  a  Briton  born, 

1  Thought.  2  Dwell. 

3  Apollo. 

4  Mount  Cynthus,  In  the  island  of  Delos,  where 
ApoUo,  and  Diana  were  born ;  hence  these  deities  were 
respectively  termed  "Cynthius"  and  "Cynthia." 

6  Declare,  believe.  8  Comeliness. 

'  Honour.  8  Assume, 

9  Suspicious.  10  A  man  esteemed  sage. 


son  of  a  king,  though/through  fate  or  fortune 

he  has  lost  his  country  and  his  crown. 

."  And  Tristram  is  my  name  ;  the  only  heir 

Of  good  king  Meliogras,  which  did  reign 

In  Cornwall  till  that  he,  through  life's  despair. 

Untimely  died,  before  I  did  attain 

Ripe  years  of  reason,  my  right  to'  maintain  ; 

After  whose  death  his  brothef ,  seeing  me 

An  infant,  weak  a  kingdom  to  sustain, 

Upon  him  took  the  royal  high  degree. 

And  sent  me,  where  bim  list,  instructed  for 

to  he. 
"  The  widow  queen  mymother,  which  that  hight 
Fair  Emmeline,  conceiving  then  great  fear 
Of  my  frail  safety,  resting  in  the  might 
Of  him  that  did  the  kingly  sceptre  bear. 
Whose  jealous  dread,  enduring  not  a  peer, 
Is  wont  to  out  ofE  all  that  doubt  may  breed, 
Thought  best  away  me  to  remove  somewhere 
Into  some  foreign  land,  where  as  no  need 
Of  dreaded  danger  might  his  douhtful'  humour- 
feed. 

"  So,  taking  counsel  of  a  wise  man  read,'" 
She  was  by  him  advis'd  to  send  me  quite 
Out  of  the  country  wherein  I  was  bred. 
The  which  the  fertile  Lioness  "  is  hight, 
Into  the  Land  of  Faery,  where  no  wight 
Should  weet  '^'^  of  me,  nor  work  me  any  wrong  t 
To  whose  wise  read'^  she  heark'ning,  sent  me 

straight 
Into  this  land,  where  I  have  wonn'd  "  thus  long 
Since  I  was  ten  years  old,  now  grown  to  stature 

strong. 
"  All  which  my  days  I  have  not  lewdly  '^  spent. 
Nor  spilt  ^^  the  blossom  of  my  tender  years 
In  idleness ;  but,  as  was  c6nTenient, 
Have  trained  heen  with  many  noble  feres  ^' 
In  gentle  thews  and  such  like  seemly  leres :  '* 
'Mongst  which  my  most  delight  hath  always  been 
To  hunt  the  salvage  chase,  amongst  my  peers,'' 
Of  all  that  rangeth  in  the  forest  green, 
Of  which  none  is  to  me  unknown  that  e'er  was 

seen. 

"Nor  there  is  hawk  which  mantleth^"  her  on 

perch, 
Whether  high  tow'ring  or  accosting  "i  low, 
But  I  the  measure  of  her  flight  do  search. 
And  all  her  prey  and  all  her  diet  know : 
Such  be  our  joys  which  in  these  forests  grow : 
Only  the  use  of  arms,  which  most  I  joy. 
And  fitteth  most  for  noble  swain  to  know, 
I  have  not  tasted  yet ;  yet  past  a  boy. 
And  being  now  high  time  these  strong  joints  to 

employ." 

Therefore  Tristram  entreats  Calidore  to  make 
him  a  squire  without  delay,  and  give  him  the 
spoil  of  the  dead, knight,  "these  goodly  gilden 

■  11  A  country  represented  in  the  old  British  legends  as 
once  contiguous  to  Cornwall,  and  extending  from  tile 
Land's  End  to  the  SciUy  Isles,  but  long  ago  submerged. 
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w  Dwelt.  15  Viciously,  unprofitably. 
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arms  which  I  have  won  in  fight."    Sir  Calidore, 
admiringly  and  joyfully,  grants  the  request : 

There  him.  he  oaus'd  to  kneel,  and  made  to  swear 
P.<iith  to  his  knight,  and  truth  to  ladies  all, 
And  never  to  be  recreant  for  fear 
Of -peril,  or  of  aught  that  might  befall : 
So  he  him  dubbed,  and  his  squire  did  call. 
Pull  glad  and  joyous  then  young  Tristram  grew ; 
Like  as  a  flow'r,  whose  silken  leaves  small, 
Long  shut  up  in  the  bud  from  heaven's  view. 
At  length  breaks  forth,  and  broad  dis^jlays  his 
smiling  hue. 

After  long  converse,  Calidore  "  betook  him  to 
depart;"  and  Child  Tristram  prayed  that  he 
might  attend  him  on  his  adventure.  The  Knight 
■was  greatly  delighted  by  the  request,  but  had 
to  refuse  it,  since  he  had  vowed  to  his  dread 
Sovereign  to  pursue  his  enterprise  alone.  He 
entrusted,  however,  to  the  new-made  squire  the 
care  of  the  desolate  lady,  which  he  joyfully 
accepted ;  "  and  Calidore  forth  passed  to  his 
former.pain." 

But  Tristram  then,  despoiling  that  dead  knight 
Of  all  those  goodly  implenients  of  praise. 
Long  fed  his  greedy  eyes  with  the  fair  sight 
Of  the  bright  metal  shining  like  sun  rays ; 
Handling  and  turning  them  a  thousand  ways : 
And,  after  having  them  upon  hini  dight,^ 
He  took  that  lady,  and  her  up  did  raise 
Upon  the  steed  of  her  own  late  dead  knight : 
So  with  her  marched  forth,  as   she  did  him 
behight.^ 

Before  he  had  travelled  many  a  mile,  Cali- 
dore found  the  unarmed  knight,  who  had  been 
wounded  by  Tristram's  discourteous  adversary,, 
weltering  in  his  blood ;  and  by  him,  lamenting, 
sat  his  woeful  lady.  The  Knight,  struck  with 
sorrow,  sought  to  comfort  the  lady,  and  drew 
from  her  the  tale  of  Her  grief. 

When  Calidore  this  rueful  story  had 
"Well  understood,  he  gan  of  her  demand 
"WTiat  manner  wight  he  was,  and  how  y-olad, 
"Which  had  this  outrage  wrought  with  r-icked 

hand. 
She  then,  like  as  she  best  could  vmderstand. 
Him  thus  describ'd,  to  be  of  stature  large. 
Clad  all  in  gilden  arms,  with  azure  band 
Quarter'd  athwart,  and  beairing  in  his  targe 
A  lady  on  rough  waves  row'd  in  a  summer 

barge. 

Calidore  knew  that  it  was  the  same  knight 
whom  Tristram  had  slain ;  bade  the  lady  be 
glad  that  the  worker  of  her  lover's  pain  was 
fully  punished  ;  and  besought  her  to  cast  aside 
her  grief  and  think  how  her  lover  might  be 
cured.  Embarrassed  as  to  the  means  by  which 
he  might  be  carried  thence,  she  was  set  at  ease 
by  the  proposal  of  the  Knight,  that  each  should 
bear  a  part  of  the  burden. 

1  Girt,  dressed.      2  Direct      3  Divided.      «  Dwell. 
5  Chaucer,  in  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale  (page  81)  :— 
**  Loolc  who  that  is  most  virtuous  alway, 
Pi'ive  and  apert,  and  most  intendeth  ay 


So  off  he  did  his  shield,  and  downward  laid 
Upon  the  ground,  like  to  a  hollow  bier ; 
And  pouring  balm,  which  he  had  long  purvey'd. 
Into  his  wounds,  him  up  ttereon  did  rear. 
And  'twixt  them  both  with  parted '  pains  did 

bear, 
'Twixt  life  and  death,  not  knowing  what  was 

done: 
Thence  they  him  carried  to  a  castle  near. 
In  which  a  worthy  ancient  knight  did  won  :  * 
"Where  what  ensued  shall  in  next  canto  be  be- 
gun. 


CANTO  in. 

Ca7t'dt)j*e  livings  Prisdlla  Jtoma: 

Pursues  tJie  Blatant  Beast : 
Sayes  Serena,  whilst  CaXepine 

By  Turbine  is  opprcst. 

True  is,  that  whilom  that  good  poet  °  said. 
The  gentle  mind  by  gentle  deeds  is  known : 
For  a  man  by  nothing  is  so  well  bewray'd 
As  by  his  manners ;  in  which  plain  is  shown 
Of  what  degree  and  what  race  he  is  grown  : 
For  seldom  seen  a  trotting  stallion  get 
An  ambling  colt,  that  is  his  proper  own : 
So  seldom  seen  that  one  in  baseness  ^  set 
Doth  noble  courage  showwith  courteous  manners 
met. 

Bnt  evermore  the  contrary  has  been  expe- 
rienced, "  that  gentle  blood  will  gentle  manners 
breed ; "  witness  the  courteous  deed  of  Calidore, 
who  bore  the  wounded  knight  on  his  back  to 
the  castle,  the  owner  of  which,  Aldus,  was  the 
father  of  the  luckless  man.  In  his  day  he  had 
been  a  brave  knight ;  and  now,  though  weak 
age  had  dimmed  his  candlelight,  still  he  was 
courteous  to  every  wight,  "and  loved  all  who  did 
to  arms  incline."  Great  was  his  wailing  over  his 
"sorry  boy,"  tliat  brought  such  hope  to  hia 
hoary  hair,  and  turned  his  expected  joy  to  such 
sad  annoy. 

"  Such  is  the  weakness  of  all  mortal  hope ; 
So  tickle  '  is  the  state  of  earthly  things  ; 
That,  ere  they  come  unto  their  aimed  scope. 
They  fall  to6  short  of  our  frail  reckonings. 
And  bring  us  bale  and  bitter  sorrowings, 
Instead  of  comfort  which  we  should  embrace  ; 
This  is  the  state  of  Kaisers  and  of  Kings ! 
Let  none,  theref6re,  that  is  in  meaner  place, 
Too  greatly  grieve  at  any  his  unlucky  case !  " 

The  good  old  knight,  however,  suppressed  hia 
sorrow  to  entertain  and  cheer  his  guests ;  but 
the  lady  would  be  comforted  by  naught,  sighing 
and  sorrowing  for  her  lover  dear,  and  afflicting 
herself  by  the  thought  of  the  dishonour  of  her 
name. 
For  she  was  daughter  to  a  noble  lord 

To  do  the  gentle  deedes  that  he  can ; 
And  tal^e  him  for  the  greatest  gentleman.", 

6  Low  estate. 

7  Ficl^Ie,  unstable. 
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WTrioli  dwelt  thereby,  ■who  sought  her  to  affy  ^ 
To  a  great  peer ;  but  she  did  disaccord,^ 
Nor  could  her  liking  to  his  love  apply, 
But  lov'd  this  fresh  young  knight  who  dwelt  her 

nigh, 
The  lusty  Aladine,  though  meaner  bom 
And  of  less  livehood  and  hability,^ 
Yet  ifull  of  valour,  the  which  did  adorn 
His  meanness ''  much,  and  make  her  th'  other's 

riches  scorn. 
So,  having  both  found  fit  occasion. 
They  met  together  in  that  luckless  glade ; 
,  Where  that  proud  knight,  in  his  presumpti6n, 
The  gentle  Aladine  did  erst  invade,^ 
Being  unarm'd  and  setm  secret  shade. 
Whereof  she  now  bethinking,  gan  t'  advise 
How  great  a  hazard  she  at  erst  had  made 
Of  her  good  fame ;  and  farther  gan  devise 
How  she  the  blame  might  salve  with  coloured 

disguise. 
Calidore  did  his  utmost  to  comfort  her,  and 
the  old  knight  seconded  his  efforts ;  until  time 
came  for  rest,  and  the  wearied  Knight,  brought 
to  his  chamber, '  slept  soundly  all  night.    Far 
otherwise  was  it  with  the  fair  Friscilla  (so  the 
lady  was  called),  who  all  night  watched  her 
wounded  lovS,  and  washed  his  wounds  so  well 
in  her  tears,  that  at  last  she  drove  away  the 
peril  of  death  which  hung  over  him.   Then,  with 
mutual  tears,  they  consulted  how  the  lady's 
.'hazarded  good  name  might  be  preserved;  "for 
which  the  only  help  now  left  them  last    seem'd 
to  be  Calidore;  all  other  helps  were  past." 
Him  they  did  deem,  as  sure  to  them  he  seem'd, 
A  courteous  knight,  and  fuU  of  faithful  trust ;  ^ 
Therefore  to  him  their  cause  they  best  esteem'd 
Whole  to  commit,  and  to  his  dealing  just. 
Early,  so  soon  as  Titan'Sibeams  forth  brust ' 
Through  the  thick  clouds,  in  which  they  steeped 

lay 
All  night  in  darkness,  dull'd  with  iron  rust, 
Calidore,  rising  up  as  fresh  as  day, 
Gan  freshly  him  address  unto  his  former  way.. 
But  first  he  visited  the  wounded  knight,  who 
seized  the  occasion  to  "break  to  him  the  for- 
tunes of  his  love      and  all  his  disadventures  to 
unfold."   Calidore  in  the  end  pledged  his  honour 
as  aknight  to  conduct  the  lady  saf eto  her  father's 
castle ;  and  by  and  by  he  passed  forth  witS  her 
•in  fair  array,  "  fearless  who  aught  did  think  or 
aught  did  say,    since  his  own  thought  he  knew 
most   clear   from  wite."  ^     As  they  went  on 
their  way,  he  devised  this  stratagem,  to  give 
colour  to  the  lady's  story : 
Straight  to  the  carcase  of  that  knight  he  went 
(The  cause  of  all  this  evil,  who  was  slain 
The  day  before,  by  just  avengement 
Of  noble. Tristram),  where  it  did  remaia ; 
There  he  the  neck  thereof  did  cut  in  twain. 
And  took  with  him  the  ihead,  the  sign  of  shame. 
1  Affiance.  2  Dissent  from  the  arrangement. 

3  Smaller  revenue  and  possession 

4  Humble  estate.  5  A  little  while  ago  attack. 
6  Trustworthiness.  7  Burst,  broke 

8  Blame.  9  The  stranger  knight's. 


So  forth  he  passed  thorough  that  day's  pain. 
Till  to  that  lady's  father's  house  he  came ; 
Host  pensive  man,  through  fear  what  of  his 
child  became. 
There  Calidore  presented  the  lady  to   her 
father,  "most  perfect  pure,  and  guiltless  inao- 
cent      of  blame,  as  he  did  on  his  knighthood 
swear,"  since  he  had  freed  her  from  fear  of  a 
discourteous  knight,  who  was  bearing  her  away 
by  force,  and  whose  head  he  adduced  in  proof 
that  the  theft  had  been  punished.    The  father 
overflowed  with  joy  and  thanks ;  and  Calidore 
made  a  brief  stay  in  the  castle,  after  which  he 
prosecuted  his  first  adventure.    Erelong  he  came 
upon  a  jolly  knight  resting  unarmed  in  covert 
shade  beside  his  lady :  and  after  courteous  apo- 
logies for  the  interruption  of  their  quiet  love's 
delight,  the  two  knights  sat  down  to  relate  to 
each  other  their  adventures : 
Of  which  whilst  tljey  discoursed  both  together, 
The  fair  Serena  (so  his  '  lady  hight), 
Allur'd  with  mildness  of  the  gentle  weather. 
And  pleasance  of  the  place,  the  which  was  dight^** 
With  divers  flow'rs  distinct  with  rare  delight, 
Wander'd  about  the  fields,  as  liking  led 
Her  wavering  lust  ^^  after  her  wand'ring  sight, 
To  make  a  garland  to  adorn  her  head. 
Without  suspect  ^  of  ill  or  danger's  hidden  dread. 
All  suddenly,  out  of  the  forest  near. 
The  Blatant  Beast,  forth  rushing  unaware, 
Caught  her,  thus  loosely  wand'ring  here  and' 

there. 
And  in  his  wide  great  mouth  away  her  bare. 
Crying  aloud  to  show  her  sad  misf are  ^^ 
Unto  the  knights,  and  calling  oft  for  aid ; 
Who,  with  the  horror  of  her  hapless  care,'* 
Hastily  starting  up,  Uke  men  dismay'd, 
Kan  after  fast  to  rescue  the  distressed  maid. 
The  Beast,  with  their  pursuit  incited  more,    ' 
Into  the  wood  was  bearing  her  apace 
For  to  have  spoiled  her ;  ^  when  Calidore, 
Who  was'  more  light  of  foot  and  swift  in  chase. 
Him  overtook  in  middest  of  his  race ; 
And,  fiercely  charging  him  with  all  his  might, 
Forc'd  to  forego  his  prey  there  in  the  place. 
And  to  betake  hirSself  to  fearful  flight; 
For  he  durst  not  abide  with  Calidore  to  fight. 

Who  natheless,  when  he  the  lady  saw 
There  left  on  ground,  though  in  full  evil  plight. 
Yet  knowing  that  her  knight  now  near  did  draw, 
Stay'd  not  to  succour  her  in  that  affright, 
But  f oUow'd  fast  the  monster  in  his  flight ; 
Through  woods  and  hills  he  follow'd  him  so  fast. 
That  he  n'ould'^  let  him  breathe  nor  gather 

sprite,^' 
But  forc'd  him  gape  and  gasp,  with  dread  aghast. 
As  if  his  lungs  and  lights  were  nigh  asunder 

brast.'8 

Sir  Calepine— so  the  strangerjcnight  was  called 
—came  up  by  and  by,  to  flnd  Serena  lying  on 

10  Adorned.  11  Inclination. 

12  Suspicion.  13  Misfortune.  ■ 

M  Affliction.  16  Made  a  prey  of  her. 

16  Would  not.  17  Breath 

'       18  Burst. 
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the  grouifd,  all  bloody,  and  wounded  from  tlie 
monster's  teeth.  Lifting  her  in  his  arms,  he  re- 
stored her  to  consciousness,  set  her  on  his  steed, 
and  went  on  foot  beside  her  in  quest  of  some 
place  of  safety  where  she  might  remain  till  her 
wounds  were  healed.  At  nightfall  he  spied  a 
pleasant  place  "  down  in  a  dale  foreby  a  river's 
side ; "  but,  making  wearily  thitherward  in  hope, 
he  found  the  Intervening  river  hardly  passable 
on  foot,  and  lingered  a  while  in  perplexity. 
Meantime  an  armed  knight  rode  up,  accom- 
panied by  a  lady ;  and,  as  they  were  about  to 
pass  the  ford,  Calepine  courteously  besought 
the  knight,  "for  safe  conductii(g'of  his  sickly 
dame,"  to  take  him  up  behind  him  on  his  steed. 
But  the  other,  with  rude  revilings,  bade  Cale- 
pme,— "thou  peasant  knight," — since  he  had 
lost  his  steed  with  shame,  bear  the  lady  on  his 
back  with  pleasing  pain,  and  prove  his  manhood 
'  on  the  billows  vain.  The  lady  of  the  rude 
knight  reproved  his  speech,  and  would  have 
taken  Calepine  on  her  own  palfrey,  but  that, 
in  his  inward  wrath,  he  refused  the  offer  with 
thanks,  and  carelessly  into  the  river  went — 
through  which,  with  one  hand  stayihg  his  lady 
up,  with  the  other  staying  himself  by  the  end 
of  his  spear,  he  safely  won  his  way  to  the  farther 
side.  Meantime  the  churlish  knight  stood  on 
the  bank  taunting  bJTn  as  he  struggled  with  the 
flood ;  and  no  sooner  had  Calepine  reached  the 
safe  shore,  than  he  defied  the  "unknightly 
knight,  the  blemish  of  that  name,  and  blot  of 
all  that  arms  upon  them  take,"  to  combat  on 
foot.  But  the  dastard  only  laughed  out  the 
challenge,  and,  heedless  of  Calepine's  fury,  rode 
away  to  the  castle,  of  which  he  was  the  lord. 
To  the  same  place  Calepine  bent  his  steps,  and 
at  the  gate  mildly  entreated  lodging  for  his  sick 
charge.  But  the  prayer  was  churlishly  refused ; 
for  the  lord  of  the  castle,  Sir  Turpine,  was 
' '  terrible  and  stem  in  all  assays  to  ev'ry  errant 
knight,  because  of  one  that  wrought  him  foul 
despite."  Calepine  marvelled  why,  if  he  was  so 
vaJiaAt,  he  should  be  so  stem  to  strangers ;  ' '  for 
seldom  yet  did  living  creature  see  that  courtesy 
and  manhood  ever  disagree." 
"  But  go  thy  ways  to  him,  and  from  me  say 
That  here  is  at  his  gate  an  errant  knight, 
That  house-room  craves ;  yet  would  be  loth  t' 

assay 
The  proof  of  battle  now  in  doubtful  night, 
Or  courtesy  with  rudeness  to  requite : 
Tet,  if  he  needs  wiU  fight,  crave  leave  till  mom. 
And  tell  vrithal  the  lamentable  plight 
In  which  this  lady  languisheth  forlorn, . 
That  pity  craves,  as  he  of  woman  was  y-bom." 
But  Sir  Turpine,  "sitting  with  his  lady  then 
at  board,"  rejected  the  challenge,  and  reviled 
the  challenger  and  his  love ;  heedless  of  the  en- 
treaties of  his  lady,  named  Blandina,  that  the 
strangers  might  at  least  be  lodged  for  that  night. 
Calepine  had  no  alternative  but  to  swallow  his 
rage,  and  lay  his  lady  "  underneath  a  bush  to 

1  Bedecked,  2  Knew. 

3  G-round-tackle  ;  cables  and  anchors. 


sleep  cover'd  with  cold,  and  wrapt  in  wretched- 
ness ; "  while  all  night  he  wept  and  kept  wary 
watch  by  her  side. 

The  morrow  next,  so  soon  as  joyous  day 
Did  §how  itself  in  sunny  beams  bedight,^ 
Serena,  full  of  dolorous  dismay, 
'Twixt  darkness  dread  and  hopti  of  living  light, 
Uprear'd  her  head  to  see  that  cheerful  sight. 
Then  Calepine,  however  inly  wroth. 
And  greedy  to  avenge  that  vile  despite, 
Yet  for  the  feeble  lady's  sake,  full  loth  , 
To  make  there  longer  stay,  forth  on  his  journey 
go'th. 

He  go'th  on  foot  all  armed  by  her  side, 
IJpstaying  still  herself  upon  her  steed. 
Being  unable  else  alone  to  ride ; 
So  sore  her  sides,  so  much  her  wounds  did  bleed : 
Till  that  at  length,  in  his  extremest  need, 
He  chanc'd  far  off  an  armed  knight  to  spy 
Pursuing  him  apace  with  greedy  speed ;  j 

Whom  well  he  wist  -  to  be  some  enemy,  1 

That  meant  to  make  advantage  of  his  misery. 

Calepine  awaited  his  approach,  and  soon  re- 
cognised the  man  who  yesterday  had  abused 
and  shamed  him  with  such  scornful  pride ;  and 
he  had  but  time  to  place  himself  on  his  guard, 
when  Turpine  ran  fiercely  against  him,  pur- 
suing him  from  place  to  place,  "  with  fuU  m- 
tent  him  cruelly  to  kill."  Calepine  could  only 
shelter  himself  behind  his  lady,  who  continually 
besought  the  assailant  "to  spare  her  knight," 
and  rest  with  reason  pacified."  But  Turpine, 
only  the  more  enraged,  now  took  Calepine  at  an 
advantage,  and  struck  him  through  the  shoulder 
with  his  spear.  The  knight's  life  was  in  the 
utmost  jeopardy  from  his  cowardly  foe's  pursuit, 
when  he  was  rescued  by  a  wondrous  chance ; 
"  such  chances  oft  exceed  all  human  thought ! " 


CANTO  IV.       ■ 

Ccdt^vA  by  a  SaJ/vage  Man 

From  Twrpine  rescued  is  ; 
jindf  whilst  an  Infant  froTn.  aiear 

He  saves,  his  Love  doth  miss. 

Like  as  a  ship,  with  dreadful  storm  long  tost. 
Having  spent  aU  her  masts  and  her  ground-hold,* 
Now  far  from  harbour,  likely  to  be  lost. 
At  last  some  fisher-bark  doth  near  behold. 
That  giveth  comfort  to  her  courage  cold ; 
Such  was  the  state    of  this  most  couiteous 

Knight, 
Being  oppressed  by  that  faitour*  bold, 
That  he  remained  in  most  perilous  plight, 
And  his  sad  lady  left  in  pitiful  affright : 

Till  that,  by  fortune  passing  all  foresight, 
A  Salvage  Man,  which  in  those  woods  did  won,* 
Drawn   with   that   lady's   loud    and    piteous 
shright,' 

*  Traitor,  malefactor.  ^  DwelL 

0  Shrieking. 
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Toward  the  same  incessantly  did  run 

To  understand  what  there  was  to  be  done : 

There  he  this  most  discourteous  craven  found 

As  fiercely  yet,  as  when  he  first  begun, 

Chasing  the  gentle  Calepine  around. 

Nor  sparing  him  the  more  for  all  his  grievous 

wound. 
The  Salvage  Man,  that  never  till  this  hour 
Did  taste  of  pity,  neither  gentless  knew, 
Seeing  his  sharp  assault  and  cruel  stowre,' 
Was  much  emmoved  at  his  peril's  view. 
That  ev'n  his  ruder  heart  began  to  rue," 
And  feel  compassion  of  his  evil  plight, 
Against  his  foe  that  did  him  so  pursue ; 
Prom  whom  he  meant  to  free  him,  if  he  might, 
And  him  avenge  of  that  so  villainous  despite. 

Yet  arms  or  weapon  had  he  none  to  fight, 
Nor  knew  the  use  of  warlike  instruments. 
Save  such  as  sudden  rage  him  lent  to  smite  ; 
But  naked,  without  needful  vestiments 
To  clad  his  corpse  with  meet  habiliments. 
He  cared  not  for  dint  of  sword  nor  spear. 
No  more  than  for  the  stroke  of  straws  or  bents  :  ^ 
Por  from  his  mother's  womb,  which  him  did 

bear. 
Ho  was  invulnerable  made  by  magic  lear.* 

Staying  not  to  think  which  way  were  best  to 
assail  his  foe,  the  Wild  Man  rushed  furiously 
against  Turpine  j  who  smote  him  on  the  breast 
with  his  spear,  making  him  recoil,  yet  without 
drawing  blood  or  inflicting  wound.  "  Like  to  a 
tiger  that  hath  miss'd  his  prey,"  the  Wild  Man 
flew  again  at  Turpine  with  fresh  rage,  and  fixed 
upon  his  shield  a  tenacious  grip.  After  long 
struggle,  the  knight  was  forced  to  forsake  both 
spear  and  shield,  and  flee  for  sheer  terror, 
shrieking  under  the  close  pursuit  of  the  savage. 
At  last  the  pursuer  saw  his  labour  vain,  and 
returned  to  Serena  and  Calepine ;  finding  the 
knight  bleeding  sorely,  and  the  lady  "  fearfully' 
aghast,"  both  by  the  sharpness  of  her  rankling 
wound,  and  through  fear  of  the  Salvage  Man, 
against  whom  she  was  now  defenceless.  Serena 
could  only  recommend  herself  "to  God's  sole 
grace,  whom  she  did  oft  implore  to  send  her 
succour,  being  of  all  hope  forlore." 

But  the  Wild  Man,  contrary  to  her  fear. 
Came  to  her  creeping  like  a  fawning  hound ; 
And  by  rude  tokens  made  to  her  appear 
His  deep  compassion  of  her  doleful  stound  ; ' 
Kissing  his  hands,  and  crouching  to  the  ground ; 
Por  other  language  had  he  none,  nor  speech, 
But  a  soft  murmur  and  confused  sound 
Of  senseless  words  (which   Nature    did   him 

teach 
T'  express  his  passions)  which  his  reason  did 

empeach  : " 

And  coming  likewise  to  the  wounded  Knight, 
When  he  beheld  the  streams  of  purple  blood 
Yet  flwoing  fresh,  as  moved  with  the  sight, 


2  Peel  pity,         3  Driefl-up  grass. 
'■>  Grief,  calamity. 


8  Dwelling. 


1  Calamity. 

*  Skill,  love. 

c  Obstruct,  obscure, 

1  ■Which ^hc  had  lately  abandoned. 


He  made  great  moan  after  his  salvage  mood ; 
And,  running  straight  into  the  thickest  wood, 
A  certain  herb  from  thence  unto  him  brought, 
Whose  virtue  he  by  use  well  understood ; 
The  juice  whereof  into  his  wound  he  wrought, 
And  stopp'd  the  bleeding  straight,  ere  he  it 

stanched  thought. 
Then,  taking  up  that  recreant's  shield  and  spear, 
Which  erst  he  left,'  he  signs  unto  them  made 
With  him  to  wend  unto  his  wonning  ^  near ; 
To  which  he  easily  did  them  persuade. 
Far  in  the  forest,  by  a  hollow  glade 
Cover'd  with  mossy  shrubs,  which,  spreading 

broad, 
Did  underneath  them  make  a  gloomy  shade. 
Where  foot  of  living  creature  never  trod. 
Nor  scarce  wild  beasts  durst  come,  there  was 

this  wight's  abode. 

Thither  he  brought  these  unacquainted  guests ; 
To  whom  fair  semblance,^  as  he  could,  he  show'd 
By  signs,  by  looks,  and  all  his  other  gests  :  i" 
But   the  bare  ground,   with  hoary  moss   be- 

strow'd. 
Must  be  their  bed ;  their  pillow  was  unsow'd ; 
And  the  fruits  of  the  forest  was  their  feast : 
For  their  bad  steward  neither  plough'd  nor 

sow'd, 
Nor  fed  on  fiesh,  nor  ever  of  wild  beast 
Did  taste  the  blood,  obeying  Nature's  first  be- 
hest." 

Yet,  howsoever  base  ^^  and  mean  it  were. 
They  took  it  well,  and  thanked  God  for  aU, 
Which  had  them  freed  from  that  deadly  fear, 
And  sav'd  from  being  to  that  caitiff  thrall. 
Here  they  of  force  (as  fortune  now  did  fall) 
Compelled  were  themselves  a  while  to  rest, 
Glad  of  that  easement,  though  it  were  but  small ;  ' 
That,  having  there  their  wounds  a  while  redrest. 
They  might  the  abler  be  to  pass  unto  the  rest. 

During  which  time  that  Wild  Man  did  apply 
His  best  endeavour,  and  his  daily  pain,'* 
In  seeking  all  the  woods  both  far  and  nigh 
Por  herbs  to  dress  their  wounds  ;  still  seeming 

fain"      , 
When  aught  he  did,  that  did  their  liking  gain. 
So  as  ere  long  he  had  that  Knighte's  wound 
Becured  well,  and  made  him  whole  again : 
But  that  same  lady's  hurt  no  herb  he  found 
Which  could  redress,  for  it  was  inwardly  un- 
sound. 

One  day,  when  Calepine,  now  grown  strong, 
had  gone  forth  unairmed  "  to  take  the  air  and 
hear  the  thrush's  song,"  he  saw  a  cruel  bear 
which  bore  an  infant  betwixt  his  blood -be- 
sprinkled jaws.  The  loud  and  shrill  cries  of 
the  child,  filling  all  the  woods  with  piteous 
plaints,  drew  Calepine  to  pursue  the  beast — 
all  the  more  nimbly,  that  he  had  left  his  armour 
behind,  and  felt  like  a  hawk  that  is  freed  from 
bells  and  Jesses ; "  so  that  "  him  seem'd  his  feet 

9  Demeanour,  lo  Acts,  gestures,  n  Oommandment. 
12  Lowly.  13  Labour.  14  Glad. 

15  Straps,  thongs,  by  which  a  hawk  was  attached  to  the 
wrist.   , 
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did  fly,  and  in  their  speed,  delight."  At  last  he 
overtook  the  weary  hear,  which  dropped  its 
prey,  and  turned  upon  him  ;  gaping  full  wide 
"  with  greedy  force  and  fury." 

But  the  bold  Knight,  no  whit  thereat  dismay'd, 
But  catching  up  in  hand  a  ragged  stone 
■Which  lay  thereby  (so  Fortune  did  him  aid) 
Upon  him  ran,  and  thrust  it  all  at  one  ^ 
Into  his  gaping  throat,  that  made  him  groan 
And  gasp  for  breath,  that  he  nigh  choked  was. 
Being  unable  to  digest  that  bone ; 
Nor  could  it  upward  come,  nor  downward  pass. 
Nor  could  he  brook  the  coldness  of  the  stony 
mass. 

"WTiom  when  as  he  thus  cumber'd  did  behold,  ' 
Striving  in  vain,  that  nigh  his  bowels  brast,^ 
He  with  him  clos'd,  and,  laying  mighty  hold 
Upon  his  throat,  did  gripe  his  gorge  so  fast. 
That  wanting  breath  him  down  to  ground  he  cast ; 
And,  then  oppressing  him  with  urgent  pain. 
Erelong  enforc'd  to  breathe  his  utmost  blast,^ 
Gnashing  his  cruel  teeth  at  him  in  vain. 
And  threat'ning  his  sliarp  claws,  now  wanting 
pow'r  to  strain. 
Taking  in  his  arms  the  little  babe,  the  Knight 
found  it  unharmed  by  the  teeth  of  the  beast, 
and  then  sought,  but  in  vain,  the  way  back  to 
the  "Wild  Man's  abode.    All  day  he  wandered 
about  in  idle  search,  "with  weary  travel  and 
unoertaini toil ; "  while  the  infant,  "crying for 
food,  him  greatly  did  offend."    But  about  sun- 
set he  got  out  of  the  forest,  into  the  open  cham- 
paign; and,   while  looking  about  for  "some 
place  of  succour  to  content  his  mind,"  he  heard 
the  voice  of  a  woman,  complaining  of  fate  and 
reviling  fortune.  Approaching,  Calepine  learned 
from  the  unfortunate  lady,  Matilda  by  name, 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  bold  Sir  Bmin,  who  had 
lately  conquered  all  that  land  from  the  giant 
Cormorant,  in  three  great  battles— but  who, 
now  possessed   of   the   land,   was   grievously 
afflicted  by  the  fact  that  he  was  childless. 

"  But  most  my  lord  is  grieved  herewithal. 
And  makes  exceeding  moan,  when  he  does  think 
That  all  this  land  unto  his  foe  shall  fall, 
For  which  he  long  in  vain  did  sweat  and  swink,* 
That  now  the  same  he  greatly  doth  forthink.^ 
Yet  was  it  said,  '  Then  should  to  him  a  son 
Be  gotten,  not  begotten  ;  vihich  ahovld  drink 
And  d/ry  up  ail  the  water  which  doth  run 
In  the  next  brook,  by  whom  that  fiend  should  be 
fordone.' ' 

*'  Well  hop'd  he  then,  when  this  was  prophesied. 
That  from  bis  sides  some  noble  child  should  ri^e, 
The  which  through  fame  should  far  be  magnified, 
And  this  proud  giant  should  with  brave  emprise 
Quite  overthrow,  who  now  gins  to  despise 
The  good  Sir  Bruin,  growing  far  in  years. 
Who  thinks  from  me  his  sorrow  all  doth  rise. 
Lo !  this  my  cause  of  grief  to  you  appears  ; 
Tor  which  I  thus  do  mourn,  and  pour  forth 
ceaseless  tears." 


1  At  once. 
4  loll. 


s  Burst.  3  His  last  breath, 

s  Begret,  think  sorrowfully  upon. 


Inly  touched  with  pity  for  her  unmerited 
grief,  Calepine,  after  a  little  thought,  began  to 
"  conceive  a  fit  relief  for  all  her  pain."  "  If," 
he  says — 

"  If  that  the  cause  of  this  your  languishment 
Be  lack  of  children  to  supply  your  place, 
Lo !  how  good  fortune  doth  to  you  present 
This  little  babe,  of  sweet  and  lovely  face. 
And  spotless  spirit,  in  which  ye  may  enchase  ' 
Whatever  forms  ye  list  thereto  apply, 
Being  now  soft  and  fit  them  to  embrace  ; 
Whether  ye  list  him  train  in  chivalrjr, 
Or  nursle  up^  in  lore  of  leam'd  philosoj^h^. 

"  And,  certes,  it  hath  oftentimes  been  seen 
That  of  the  like,  whose  lineage  was  unknown. 
More  bravo  and  noble  knights  have  raised  been 
(As  their  victorious  deeds  have  often  shown. 
Being  with  fame  through  many  nations  blown). 
Than  those  which  have  been  dandled  in  the  lap. 
Therefore  some  thought  'that  those  brave  imps 

were  sown 
Here  by  the  gods,  and  fed  with  heav'nly  sap. 
That  made  them  grow  so  high  t'  all  honourable 

hap."  • 

"Hearkening  to  his  senseful  speech,"  the  lady 
took  the  babe,  and  "having  over  it  a  little 
wept,  she  bore  it  thence,  and  ever  as  her  own 
it  kept."  Calepine  was  not  less  glad  to  be  rid 
of  the  youthful  burden — which  Matilda  palmed 
off  on  the  old  knight  as  his  own,  and  brought 
up  so  well  in  all  goodly  thews,  that  the  babe 
"became  a  famous  knight  well  known,  and 
did  right  noble  deeds  ;  the  which  elsewhere  are 
shown."  Calepine,  meantime,  left  alone  "  under 
the  greenwood's  side  in  sorry  plight,"  weapon- 
less, steedless,  and  houseless,  threw  himself  on 
the  cold  ground,  and  tossed  all  night  in  anguish, 
vowing  that  he  would  never  lie  in  bed  or  at  ease, 
' '  till  that  his  lady's  side  he  did  attain,"  or  learn 
that  she  was  in  safety. 


CANTO  T. 

The  SaXvaoe  serves  Serena,  wdl, 
Till  she  Prince  Arthur  find: 

Who  her,  together  with  his  Squire, 
With  th'  Hermit  leaves  behind. 

O  WHAT  an  easy  thing  is  to  descry 
The  gentle  blood,  however  it  be  wrapt 
In  sad  misfortune's  foul  deformity. 
And  wretched  sorrows,  which  have  often  hapt ! 
For  howsoever  it  may  grow  misshapt. 
Like  this  Wild  Man  being  undisciplin'd, 
That  to  all  virtue  it  may  seem  unapt ; 
Yet  will  it  show  some  sparks  of  gentle  mind. 
And  at  the  last  break  forth  in  its  own  proper 
kind. 

That  plainly  may  in  this  Wild  Man  be  read,' 
Who,  though  he  were  still  in  this  desert  wood. 


6  TJndone,  ruined. 
8  Train,  educate. 


7  Engrave,  imprint. 
9  Perceived. 
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■'Mon^gir  salvajge  beasts,  both  rudely  bom  and 

bred,   / 
Nor  ever  sa^  fair  guise,  nor  learned  good'r 
Yet  show'd  some  token  of  bis  gentle  blood 
By  gentle  usage  of  that  wretched  dame : 
For  certes  he  was  bom  of  noble  blood. 
However  by  hard  hap  he  hither  came ; 
As  ye  may  know,  when  time  shall  be  to  tell  the 

same. 

TVaxing  exceeding  sorrowful  and  sad  at  the 
absence  of  Sir  Calepine,  the  Wild  Man  went 
forth  into  the  forest,  and  sought  him  far  and 
near  in  vain.  Then,  returning  to  Serena,  he 
expressed  his  sorrow  "  by  speaking  signs,  as  he 
could  best  them  frame  ;"  now  wringing  his 
hands,  "  now  beating  his  hard  head  upon  a 
stone."  The  lady  understood  his  meaning,, and 
threw  herself  on  the  ground  in  a  passion  of 
grief ;  regardless  of  her  wounds,  that  still  bled 
copiously.  Seeing  her  so  sorely  distressed,  the 
savage  raised  her  up,  and  did  his  best  to 
"  stanch  the  bleeding  of  her  dreary  wound  ; " 
but  she  ooilld  not  be  comforted  for  the  loss  of 
her  knight ;  and  at  last,  abandoning  hope  of 
his  return,  she  mounted  his  steed,  and  rode 
forth,  "  though  feeble  and  forlorn."  Her  rude 
host,  however,  would  not  let  her  go  alone ;  he 
awkwardly  donned  the  arms  which  Calepine 
had  left  behind,  and  attended  her  on  foot. 
"  So  forth  they  travell'd,  an  uneven  pair ; "  the 
Salvage  Man  most  carefully  and  faithfully  serv- 
ing the  lady,  "  withouten  thought  of  shamfe  or 
villaiiiy ;  nor  ever  showed  sign  of  foul  dis- 
loyalty." One  day,  some  of  the  furniture  of 
her  steed  chanced  to  become  disordered ;  and 
her  groom,  laying  aside  his  cumbrous  arms, 
applied  himself  to  amend  what  was  amiss. 
While  he  was  busied  thus.  Prince  Arthur  and 
his  squire  Timias — who  had  met  again  by  strange 
occasion — came  riding  thitherward.  The  poet 
suspends  the  story  of  Serena  to  tell  us  that, 
after  Timias  had  regained  the  favour  of  Bel- 
phoebe  (as  related  in  canto  viii,,  book  iv.),  he 
lived,  "  neither  of  envy  nor  of  change  afear'd," 
in  her  sovereign  liking  evermore ;  though  many 
foes  maligned  him,  "and  with  unjust  detrac- 
tion him  did  beard." 

But,  of  them  all  which  did  his  ruin  seek, 
Three  mighty  enemies  did  him  most  despite  ; 
Three  mighty  ones,  and  cruel-minded  eke. 
That  him  not  only  sought  by  open  might 
To  overthrow,  but  to  supplant  by  sleight : 
The  first  of  them  by  name  was  oaU'd  Despetto,! 
Exceeding  all  the  rest  in  pow'r  and  height ; 
The  second,  not  so  strong,  but  wise,  Decetio  ;2 
The  third,  nor  strong  nor  wise,  but  spitef  ulest, 
Defetto.3 

Ofttimes  their  sundry  pow'rs  they  did.  employ, 
And  peveral  deceits,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
For  neither  they  by  force  could  him  destroy, 
ITor  yet  entrap  in  treason's  subtile  train  : 

1  Malice,  Despite ;  Italian,  **  dispetto." 
s  Deceit. 
"  3  Defamatioa;  Italian,    "difetto,"  defect,  flaw,  or 
lack;  thus  Chaucer  makes  Ti'oilus  praise  and  "lack" 


Therefore,  conspiring  all  together  plain. 
They  did  their  counsels  now  in  one  compound : 
Where  single  forces  fail,  oonjoin'd  may  gain. 
The  Blatant  Beast  the  fittest 'means  they  found 
To  work  his  utter  shame,  and  throughly  him 
confound. 

Upon  a  day,  as  they  the  time  did  wait 
When  he  did  range  the  wood  for  salvage  game. 
They  sent  that  Blatant  Beast  to  be  a  bait 
To  draw  him  from  his  dear  beloved  dame 
Unwares  initp  the  danger  of  defame  :  * 
For  well  they  wist  that  squire  to  be  so  bold. 
That  no  one  beast  in  forest,  wild  or  tame. 
Met  him  in  chase,  but  he  it  challenge  wo'ld. 
And  pluck  the  prey  ofttimes  out  of  their  greedy 
hold. 

Timias,  "seeing  the  ugly  monster  passing 
by,"  set  upon  him  without  fear,  and  forced  him 
to  fly — though  not  till  the  victor  had  been  bitten 
by  "his  tooth  impure."  Leading  his  pursuer 
through  thick  woods  and  brakes  and  briars,  to 
weary  him  and  waste  his  breath,  the  Beast 
brought  Timias  at  last  to  a  woody  glade,  where 
his  enemies  awaited  him.  Assailed  by  all  three 
at  once,  the  wearied  squire  set  his  back  to  a 
tree,  and  warily  warded  ofE  their  heaped  strokes. 

Like  a  wild  bull,  that,  being  at  a  bay; 
Is  baited  of  a  mastific  and  a  hound 
And  a  cur-dog,  that  do  him  sharp  assay 
OneVry  side,  and  beat  about  him  round ; 
But  most  that  our,  barking  with  bitter  sound. 
And  creeping  stUl  behind,  doth  him  encumber, 
That  in  his  chafe  ^  he  digs  the  trampled  ground. 
And  threats  his  horns,  and  bellows  like  the 

thunder  ^ 
So  did  that  squire  his  foes  disperse  and  drive 
*    asunder. 

Him  well  behoved  so ;  for  his  three  foes 
Sought  to  encompass  him  on  ev'ry  side. 
And  dang'ronsly  did  round  about  enclose  : 
But,  most  of  all,  Defetto  him  annoy'd, 
Creeping  behind  him  still  to  hav6,destroy'd ; 
So  did  Deoetto  eke  him  circumvent ; 
But  stout  Despetto  in  his  greater  pride 
Did  front  him,  face  to  face  against  him  bent : 
Yet  he  them  all  withstood,  and  often  made  re» 
lent. 

At  last,  however,  worn  out  with  his  formei 
chase  and  his  present  exertions,  the  squire 
began  to  shrink  and  give  way  a  little ;  when 
in  the  nick  of  time  the  neighing  of  a  horse 
sounded  through  the  forest,  and  a  knight,  en- 
tering upon  the  scene,  at  once  flew  to  the  squire's 
rescue.  The  three  assailants  of  Timias-did  not 
wait  for  the  near  approach  of  the  stranger; 
and,  holding  it  useless  to  pursue  them,  Prince 
Arthur— for  it  was  he — joyfully  recognised  and 
embraced  Timias,  "his  lief,  his  life's  desire." 
After  many  afiecj^ionate  greetings  and  gracious 
speeches,  the  Prince  and  the  squire  mounted 

such  ladies  as  he  chose  in  the  temple  where  he  first  saw 
Cressida  (page  233)— that  is,  praise  and  disparage  or 
speak  slightingly  of  them.  *  Disgrace. 

5  Angry  passion. 


CANTO  v.] 
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their  steeds,  "  and  forth  together  rode,  a  comely 
oouplement."  Now,  having  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  Wild  Man,  husied  about '  the  aad  Serena, 
"with  those  brave  armours  lying  on  the  ground," 
they  fancy  that  the  "  hilding  hound "  ^  has 
made  a  spoil  of  some  worthy  knight ;  Timias 
advances  to  take  up  the  armour,  but  is  sternly 
resisted  by  the  savage. 

Gnashing  his  grinded  teeth  with  grisly  look, 
And  sparkling  fire  out  of  his  furious  eyne, 
Him  with  his  fist  unwares  upon  th'  head  he 

strook,^ 
That  made  him  down  unto  the  earth  incline  ; 
Whence  soon  upstarting,  much  he  gan  repine, 
And,  laying  hand  upon  his  wrathful  blade. 
Thought  therewithal   forthwith  him  to  have 

slain; 
Who  it  perceiving,  hand  upon  him  laid. 
And,   greedily  him    griping,    his    avengement 

stay'd. 
Serena  now  interposes,  calling  on  the  Prince 
to  separate  the  combatants ;  Arthur  complies ; 
then,  answering  the  inquiries  of  the  Prince, 
Serena  relates  her  misfortunes,  and  the  gentle 
behaviour  of  the  Wild  Man,  for  whom  she 
entreats  gentleness  and  forbearance  "  since  he 
cannot  express  his  simple  mind,'  nor  yours 
conceive,  nor  but  by  tokens  speak."  Her  fair 
words  assuage  all  beat,  so  "that  they  to  pity 
tum'd  their  former  rage ; "  and,  having  made 
all  things  right  about  Serena's  horse,  they  pro- 
ceed together  in  search  of  some  place  where  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  Serena  and  Timias  by  the 
Elatant  Beast  may  be  healed — ^for  both  the 
sufferers  are  now  in  extreme  pain  and  weakness, 
and  the  lady's  hurts  begin  to  breed  corruption. 
By  the  way,  Serena  narrates  to  Arthur  "the 
foul  discourtesies  and  xmknightly  parts  "  lately 
showed  her  by  Turpine ;  and  the  Prince  vows 
that,  so  soon  as  he  returns,  he  will  avenge  the 
abuses  of  that  proud  and  shameful  knight. 
Towards  evening,  they  came  to  ii,  plain  "by 
which  a  little  hermitage  there  lay,  far  from  all 
neighbourhood,  the  which  annoy  it  may." 

And  nigh  thereto  a  little  chapel  stood. 
Which  being  all  with  ivy  overspread, 
Deck'd  all  the  roof,  and,  shadowing  the  rood,' 
Seem'd  like  a  grove  fair  branched  over  head  : 
Therein  the  hermit,  which  his  life  here  led 
In  strait  observance  of  religious  vow, 
Was  wont  his  hours  and  holy  things  to  bed ;' 
And  therein  he  likewise  was  praying  now, 
When  as  these  knights  arriv'd,  they  wist  not 
where  nor  how. 

They  stay'd  not  there,  but  straightway  in  did 

pass  : 
Whom  when  the  hermit  present  saw  in  place, 
From  his  devotion  straight  he  troubled  was  ; 
Which  breaking  off  he  toward  them  did  pace 
With  stayed  steps  and  gravebeseeming  grace  : 
Por  well  it  seem'd  that  whilom  he  had  been 

1  Base,  paltry  dog.  2  struck. 

3  Gross.  *  To  bid  ;  to  pray. 

5  Knew  his  proper  deportment. 

0  Becoming.  7  Daring  deeds. 


Some  goodly  person,  and  of  gentle  race. 
That  coud  his  good  ^  to  aU ;  and  well  did  ween 
How  each  to  entertain  with  court'sy  well  be- 

seen :  * 
And  soothly  it  was  said  by  common  fame. 
So  long  as  age  enabled  him  thereto. 
That  he  had  been  a  man  of  mickle  name. 
Renowned  much  in  arms  and  derring-do  : ' 
But  being  aged  now,  and  weary  too 
Of  war's  delight  and  world's  contentious  toil, 
The  name  of  knighthood  he  did  disavow ; 
And,  hanging  up  his  arms  and  warlike  spoil. 
From  all  this  world's  encumbrance  did  himself 

asaoil.^ 

He  thence  them  led  into  his  hermitage. 
Letting  their  steeds  to  graze  upon  the  green ; 
Small  was  his  house,  and  like  a  little  cage. 
For  his  own  turn ;  yet  inly  neat  and  clean, 
Deck'd  with  green  boughs  and  flowers  gay  be- 

seen ; 
Therein  he  them  full  fair  did  entertain,  ^ 
Not  with  such  forged  shows,  as  fitter  be'n 
For  courting  fools  that  courtesies  would  feign, 
But  vrith  entire  affection  and  appearance  plain. 

Yet  was  their  fare  but  homely,  such  as  he 
Did  use  his  feeble  body  to  sustain  ; 
The  which  full  gladly  they  did  take  in  gree, 
Such  as  it  was,  nor  did  of  want  complain ; 
But,  being  well  suffio'd,  them  rested  fain : ' 
But  fair  Serene  all  night  could  take  no  rest, 
JTor  yet  that  gentle  squire,  for  grievous  pain 
Of  their  late  wounds,  the  which  the  Blatant 

Beast 
Had  given  them,  whose  grief  through  suff 'ranee  ^' 

sore  increast. 

So  all  that  night  they  pass'd  in  great  disease, 'i 
Till  that  the  morning,  bringing  early  light 
To  guide  men's  labours,  brought  them  also  ease, 
And  some  assuagement  of  their  painful  plight. 
Then  up  they  rose,  and  gan  themselves  to  dight  '^ 
Unto  their  journey ;  but  that  squire  and  dame 
So  faint  and  feeble  were,  that  they  ne  might 
Endure  to  travel,  nor  one  foot  to  frame  : 
Their  hearts  were  sick ;  their  sides  were  sore ; 
their  feet  were  lame. 

Therefore  the  Prince,  urged  to  depart  by 
"  great  affairs  in  mind,"  left  them  in  the  good 
hermit's  care,  and  rode  away,  attended  by  the 
Wild  Man;  who,  "seeing  hjs  royal  usage  ami 
array,  was  greatly  grown  in  love  of  that  brave 
peer." 


CANTO  VI. 

Tha  Hermit  heals  hoth  Squire  and,  Dame 

Of  their  sore  maladies  ; 
He  13  Turpine  doth  defeat  and  shame 

F(yr  his  late  vitlafindes. 

No  wound,  which  warlike  hand  of  enemy 
Inflicts  with  dint  of  sword,  so  sore  doth  light. 


8  Absolve,  free. 
10  Endurance,  neglect. 

12  Prepare. 

13  Prince  Arthur. 


3  Gladly. 
11  Discomfort,  pain. 
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As  doth  the  poisonous  sting  which  infamy 

Infixeth  in  the  name  of  noble  wjght : 

For  by  no  art,  nor  any  leach's  might, 

It  ever  can  recured  be  again ; 

Nor  all  the  skill,  which  that  immortal  sprite 

Of  Podairias  ^  did  in  it  retain. 

Can  remedy  such  hurts ;  such  hurts  are  hellish 

pain. 
Such  were  the  wounds  the  which  that  Blatant 

Beast  , 

Made  in  the  bodies  of  that  squire  and  dame ; 
And,  being  such,  were  now  much  more  inoreast 
For  want  of  taking  heed  unto  the  same. 
That  now  corrupt  and  cureless  ^  they  became : 
Howbe  that  careful  hermit  did  his  best, 
"With  many  kinds  of  medicines  meet,  to  tame 
The  pois'nous  humour  which  did  most  infest 
TXheir  rankling  wounds,  ^nd  eVry  day  them  duly 

drest. 
Tor  he  right  well  in  leach's  craft  was  seen ; ' 
And,  through  the  long  experience  of  his  days, 
"Which  had  in  many  fortunes  tossed  been. 
And  pass'd  through  many  perilous  assays, 
He  knew  the  diverse  went  *  of  mortal  ways. 
And  in  the  minds  of  men  had  great  insight ; 
"Which  with  sage  counsel,  when  they  went  astray. 
He  could  inform,  and  them  reduce  aright ; 
And  all  the  passions  heaJ,  which  wound  the 

weaker  sprite. 

For  whilom  he  had  been  a  doughty  knight. 
As  any  one  that  lived  in  his  days, 
And  proved  oft  in  many  a  perilous  fight, 
In  which  he  grace  and  glory  won  always. 
And  in  all  battles  bore  away  the  bays  : 
But,  being  now  attack'd'  with  timely  age. 
And  weary  of  this  world's  unquiet  ways. 
He  took  himself  unto  this  hermitage, 
In  which  he  liv'd  alone,  like  careless  bird  in 
cage. 

One  day,  as  he  was  searching  of  their  wounds, 
He  found  that  they  had  fester'd  privily ; 
And,  rankling  inward  with  unruly  stounds," 
The  inner  parts  now  gan  to  putrefy, 
That  quite  they  seera'd  past  help  of  surgery ; 
And  rather  needed  to  be  disoiplin'd 
"With  wholesome  read  ^  of  sad  sobriety, 
To  rule  the  stubborn  rage  of  passion  blind  : 
Criix  salves  to  every  sore,  but  counsel  to  the  mind. 

So,  taking  them  apart  into  his  cell, 
He  to  that  point  fit  speeches  gan  to  frame. 
As  he  the  art  of  words  knew  wondrous  well. 
And  eke  could  do  as  well  as  say  the  same  : 
And  thus  he  to  them  said;  "Fair  Daughter 

Dame, 
And  you,  fair  Son,  which  here  thus  long  now  lie 
In  piteous  languor  since  ye  hither  came, 
In  vain  of  me  ye  hope  for  remed;f. 
And  I  likewise  in  vain  do  salves  to  you  apply : 

1  The  son  of  ^soulapius  ;  who,  with  his  brother 
Machaon.  inherited  his  lather's  slsill  in  the  healing  art. 

2  Difficult  of  cure.  3  Skilled. 
4  Oom-se,  tendency.  5  Pangs. 

e  Counsel.  7  Passion. 

8  Secretly.  ,  9  Before. 

10  Strain,  stock.  n  rront,  foremost. 


"  For  in- yourself  your  only  help  doth  lie 
To  heal  yourselves,  and  must  proceed  alone 
From  your  own  wiU  to  cure  your  malady. 
"Who  can  him  cure  that  will  be  cur'd  of  none  ? 
If  therefore  health  ye  seek,  observe  this  one : 
First  learn  your  outward  senses  to  refrain  ■ 
From  things  that  stir  up  frail  affecti6n ; ' 
Your  eyes,  your  ears,  your  tongue,  your  talk  re- 
strain 
From  that  they  most  affect,  and  in  due  terms 
contain. 

"  For  from  those  outward  senses,  ill  affected. 
The  seed  of  all  this  evil  first  doth  spring, 
"Which  at  the  first,  before  it  had  infected. 
Might  easy  be  suppress'd  with  little  thing : 
But,  being  growen  strong,  it  forth  doth  bring 
Sorrow,  and  anguish,  and  impatient  pain 
In  th'  inner  parts ;  and  lastly,  scattering 
Contagious  poison  close  ^  through  ev'ry  vein, 
It  never  rests  till  it  have  wrought  his  final  bane. , 
"For  that  Beast's  teeth,  which  wounded  you 

tofore,^ 
Are  so  exceeding  venomous  and  keen. 
Made  all  of  rusty  iron  rankling  sore. 
That,  where  they  bite,  it  booteth  not  to  ween 
"With  salve,  or  antidote,  or  other  mean, 
It  ever  to  amend :  nor  marvel  aught ; 
For  that  same  beast  was  bred  of  hellish  strene,'" 
And  long  in  darksome  Stygian  den  upbrought,_ 
Begot  of  foul  Echidna,  as  in  books  is  taught. 

"  Echidna  is  a  monster,  direful  dread, 
"Whom  gods  do  hate,  and  heav'ns  abhor  to  see ; 
So  hideous  is  her  shape,  so  huge  her  head. 
That  ev'n  the  hellish  fiends  affrighted  be 
At  sight  thereof,  and  fropi  her  presence  flee : 
Yet  did  her  face  and  former  ^^  parts  profess  ^ 
A  fair  young  maiden,  full  of  comely  glee ; 
But  all  her  hinder  parts  did  plain  express 
A  monstrous  dragonj  full  of  fearful  ugliness. 

"  To  her  the  gods,  for  her  so  dreadful  face. 
In  fearful  darkness,  farthest  from  the  sky 
And  from  the  earth,  appointed  have  her  place 
'Mongst  rocks  and  caves,  where  she  enroll'd  doth 

lie 
In  hideous  horror  and  obscurity, 
"Wasting  the  strength  of  her  immortal  age : 
There  did  Typhaon  i'  with  her  company ; 
Cruel  Typhaon,  whose  tempestuous  rage 
Makes  th'  heavens  tremble  oft,  and  him  with 

vows  assuage. 

"  Of  that  commixtion  they  did  then  beget 
This  hellish  dog,  that  hight  the  Blatant  Beast ; 
A  wicked  monster,  that  lys  tongue  doth  whet 
'Gainst  all,  both  good  and  bad,  both  most "  and 

least. 
And  pours  his  poisonous  gall  forth  to  infest 
The  noblest  wights  with  notable  defame  : 
Nor  ever  knight  that  bore  so  lofty  crest, 

12  Present  the  appearance  of ;  declare. 

13  Typhoeus,  a  huge  giant,  son  of  Titan  and  Terra, 
who  fought  against  the  gods,  but  was  strack  down  by 
Jove's  thunderbolt,  and  buried  lender  Mount  Etna. 
Sometimes — as  in  the  text— his  nameis  confounded  with 
that  of  Typhon,  a  giant  produced  from  the  earth  bysa 
blow  of  Juno's  hand.  n  Greatest. 
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Nor  ever  lady  of  so  honest  name, 
But  he  them  spotted  with  reproach  or  secret 
shame. 

"  In  vain  therefore  it  were  with  medicine 
To  go  about  to  salve  such  kind  of  sore, 
That  rather  needs  wise  read^  and  disciiiline 
Than  outward  salves  that  may  augment  it  more." 
"Aye  me  !"  said  then  Serena,  sighing  sore, 
"  What  hope  of  help  doth  then  for  us  remain, 
If  that  no  salves  may  us  to  health  restore  ! " 
"But  since  we  need  good  counsel,"  said  the 

swain, 
"  Aread,2  good  Sire,  "some  counsel  that  may  us 

sustam."  ( 

"  The  best,"  said  he,  "  ifliat  I  can  you  advise, 
Is  to  avoid  th'  occasion  of  the  ill : 
For  when  the  cause,  whence  evil  doth  arise, 
Eemoved  is,  th'  effect  suroeaseth  still. 
Abstain  from  pleasure,  and  restrain  your  will ; 
Subdue  desire,  and  bridle  loose  delight ; 
Use  scanted  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill ; 
Shun  secrecy,  and  talk  in  open  sight : 
So  shall   you  soon  repair   your   present  evil 
plight." 
Following  these  wise  counsels,  Timias  and 
Serena  were  soon  entirely  healed ;  and,  taking 
leave  of  the  hermit,  they  went  on  their  w.ay 
together— the  lady  fearing   to  go  alone,  the 
squire  too  courteous  to  leave  her.     As  they 
travelled,  they  met  a  fair  maiden  clad  in  mourn- 
ing, "  upon  a  mangy  jade  unmeetly  set,    and  a 
lewd  fool  her  leading  thorough  dry  and  wet." 
But  the  poet  leaves  to  another  time  the  expla- 
nation of  her  sorry  plight,  and  follows  Prince 
Arthur  and  the  Wild  Man  to  the  castle  of  the 
discourteous  Turpine. 

Arriving  there,  as  did  by  chance  befall. 
He  found  the  gate  wide  ope,  and  in  he  rode. 
Nor  stay'd  tiU.  that  he  came  into  the  hall ; 
Where  soft  dismounting,  like  a  weary  load. 
Upon  the  ground  with  feeble  feet  he  trod. 
As  he  unable  were  for  very  need 
To  move  one  foot,  but  there  must  make  abode ; 
The  whUe  the  Salvage  Man  did  take  his  steed, 
And  in  some  stable  near  did  set  him  up  to  feed. 

Ere  long  to  him  a  homely  groom  there  came. 
That  in  rude  wise  him  asked  what  he  was, 
That  durst  so  boldly,  without  let '  or  shame. 
Into  his  lord's  forbidden  hall  to  pass : 
To  whom  the  Prince,  him  feigning  to  embase,^ 
Mild  answer  made,  he  was  an  errant  knight. 
The  which  was  f alFn  into  this  feeble  case 
Through  many  wounds,  which  lately  he  in  fight 
Keoeived  had,  and  pray'd  to  pity  his  ill  plight. 
But  the  porter,  waxing  the  more  outrageous 
and  bold,  sternly  bade  him  begone,  and  laid 
rude  hand  on  him,  to  thrust  him  out  of  doors. 
Beholding  this,  the  Salvage  Man,  who  had  now 
entered,  grew  enraged,  and  "like  a  fell  lion" 
fiercely  flew  at  the  churlish  porter,  whom  he 
tore  aU  to  pieces  with  teeth  and  nails.     Sum- 


moned by  the  hapless  wretch's  cries,  the  people 
of  the  house  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  fell  furi- 
ously on  Arthur  and  his  companion;  but  the 
Prince  mightily  resisted  their  attack,  killed 
many  of  them,  and  drove  the  few  survivors  to 
flight.  Learning  from  these  what  had  hap- 
pened, Turpine  came  forth  in  haste,  and,  seeing: 
the  havoc  wrought  among  his  people,  taunted 
Arthur  with  treason  vile  for  slaying  his  men  in 
that  unmanly  manner.  Then  he  and  his  forty 
attendant  yeomen  addressed  themselves  together 
to  battle  against  the  Prince,  with  boisterous' 
strokes  "that  on  his  shield  did  rattle  like  to 
hail  in  a  great  tempest ; "  while  the  craven 
coward  Turpine  waited  alt  his  back  for  a  chance 
of  slaying  him  unawares.  Turning  upd  the- 
coward — like  a  fierce  bull,  beset  by  many  foes, 
that  turns  felly  upon  some  cur  biting  his  heels 
— ^the  Prince,  with  heavy  strokes,  drove  hira 
through  the  press,  and  chased  him  from  room 
to  room,  to  the  chamber  of  Blandina,  every 
joint  quaking  for  fear.  Arthur  now  felled  th& 
base  knight  to  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his 
sword ;  but  the  lady,  covering  him  with  her  gar- 
ment, besought  mercy,  which  Arthur  granted. 
Even  yet,  however,  Turpine  "  did  lie  as  dead, 
and  quake  and  quiver ; "  and  his  lady's  aid  was 
required  before  he  was  raised  to  his  feet.  Then 
the  Prince  bitterly  rebuked  him  for  knightless 
cowardice,  which  aggravated  the  shame  of  the 
wicked  custom  that  he  had  enforced  against 
errant  knights  and  ladies — whom,  when  he 
could,  he  was  wont  to  spoil  of  their  arms  or 
their  upper  garments.  But  since  he  had  pro- 
mised his  life  to  his  lady,  the  Prince  bade  him 
"  live  in  reproach  and  scorn ; "  taking  away, 
however,  the  goodly  arms  which  he  had  dis- 
graced. Then,  bethinking  him  of  the  Salvage 
Man,  Arthur  descended  to  the  hall,  and  found 
his  attendant,  environed  with  dead  bodies,  lay- 
ing about  vehemently  on  the  survivors,  who 
fled  like  scattered  sheep.  At  the  Prince's  signal', 
the  Wild  Man  stopped  his  murderous  play  ; 
and,  "all  things  well  in  peace  ordained,"  Arthur 
rested  there  that  night,  courteously  entertained 
by  Blandina,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  winning  the  good  will  of  others  "  through 
tempering  of  her  words  and  looks  by  wondrous 
skiU." 

Yet  were  her  words  and  looks  but  false  and 

feigh'd, 
To  some  hid  end  to  make  more  easy  way. 
Or  to  allure  such  fondlings,'  whom  she  train'd  '' 
Into  her  trap,  unto  their  own  decay : 
Thereto,' when  needed,  she  could  weep  and  pray. 
And  when  her  listed  she  could  fawn  and  flatter ;^ 
Now  smiling  smoothly  like  to  summer's  day. 
Now  glooming  sadly,  so  to  cloak  her,  matter  ; 
Yet  were  her  words  but  wind,  and  aU  her  tears 

but  water. 

Whether  such  grace  were  given  her  by  kind,* 
As  women  wont  their  guileful  wits  to  guide ; 


>  Advice. 

3  Delay,  hesitation. 


2  Declare,  unfold. 
4  Humble  himself. 


6  Fools. 

7  Moreover. 


0  Allured. 
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Or  learn'd  tlie  art  to  please,  I  do  not  find : 
This  well  I  wot,  that  she  so  well  applied 
Her  pleasing  tongue,  that  soon  she  pacified 
The  wrathful  Prince,  and  wrought  her  husband's 

peace : 
Who  natheless,  not  therewith  satisfied. 
His  rancorous  despite  did  not  release, 
Nor  secretly  from  thought  of  fell  revenge  sur- 
cease. 

All  night,  while  the  Prince  rested  unsus- 
pectingly, Turpine  watched  with  weapons  ready 
to  kill  him ;  but  for  very  cowardice  he  let  the 
night  pass  without  acting;  and  eiirly  in  the 
morning  the  Prince  "  pass'd  forth  to  follow  his 
first  enterprise." 


CANTO  VII. 

TurpiTie  is  T)a;^ed:  his  two  knights 

Do  gain  their  treason's  meed. 
Fair  Mirdbella's  purvishment 

For  Zov^s  disdain  decreed. 

The., first  half  of  this  canto  is  devoted  to  a 
recital  of  Turpine's  devices  to  wreak,  by  proxy, 
vengeance  on  Prince  Arthur ;  and  of  his  failure 
Tind  punishment.  Following  the  Prince  at  safe 
distance,  Turpine  met  two  young  knights,  whom 
he  incited  to  attack  his  chastiser,  by  stories  of 
great  discourtesy  suffered  at  his  hands,  and  offers 
of  rich  reward.  The  credulous  knights  pursued 
and  attacked  Arthur,  who  speedily  killed  one 
outright,  and  compelled  the  other  to  offer  to 
reveal  the  treason  if  his  life  were  saved.  The 
victor  held  his  hand,  listened  to  the  tale  of 
Turpine's  treachery,  and  made  the  knight  swear 
to  bring  back  the  wretch  that  had  hired  bim 
to  do  the  wicked  deed.  Eetuming  to  Turpine, 
the  baffled  youth  assured  him  that  his  enemy 
was  dead,  and  led  him  to  the  place  where  the 
Prince  lay  alone  and  slumbering.  Turpine 
vainly  sought  to  tempt  his  companion  to  slay 
Arthur  in  his  sleep  ;  and  the  opportune  arrival 
of  the  WUd  Man,  who  had  gone  to  gather  fruit, 
awakened  the  Prince  and  saved  Mm  from  farther 
peril.  Turpine  speedily  found  his  adversary's 
foot  set  on  his  neck,  in  token  of  thraldom ;  and 
Arthur  finally  hanged  him  by  the  heels  upon  a 
tree,  for  greater  infamy,  and  left  him  to  the 
scorn  of  all  that  passed  that  way.  Then  the 
poet  returns  to  the  story  of  that  lady  "whom 
late  we  left  riding  upon  an  ass,  led  by  a  carl 
and  fool  ^  which  by  her  side  did  pass." 

She  was  a  lady  of  great  dignity," 
And  lifted  up  to  honourable  place, 
Famous  through  all  the  Land  of  Faery : 
Though  of  mean  parentage  and  kindred  base, 
Tet  deck'd  with  wondrous  gifts  of  Nature's 
grace, 

1  Only  the  fool,  and  not  the  carl,  is  mentioned  at 
the  lady's  first .  introduction  to  ns  in  the  preceding 
canto. 

2  This  lady,  Mirabella,  is  supposed  to  represent  that 
"  Rosalind" — "  the  widow's  daughter  of  the  glen,"  as 
Spenser  had  called  her  in  "  The  Shepherd's*  Calendar  " 


That  aE  men  did  her  person  much  admire. 
And  praise  the  feature  of  her  goodly  face ; 
The  beams  whereof  did  kindle  lovely  fire* 
In  th'  hearts  of  many  a.  knight,  and  many  a 

gentle  squire :  ' 

But  she  thereof  grew  proud  and  insolent. 
That  none  she  worthy  thought  to  be  her  fere,* 
But  soorn'd  them  all  that  love  unto  her  meant ; 
Yet  was  she  lov'd  of  many  a  worthy  peer  : 
Unworthy  she  to  be  beloVd  so  dear. 
That  could  not  weigh  ^  of  worthiness  aright : 
For  beauty  is  more  glorious  bright  and  clear. 
The  more  it  is  admir'd  of  many  a  wight. 
And  noblgst  she  that  served  is  of  noblest  knight. 

But  this  coy  damsel  thought,  contrariwise. 
That  such  proud  looks  would  make  her  praised 

more  ; 
And  that,  the  more  she  did  all  love  despise, 
The  more  would  wretched  lovers  her  adore. 
"What  cared  she  who  sighed  for  her  sore. 
Or  who  did  wail  or  watch  the  weary  night  ? 
Let  them  that  list  their  luckless  lot  deplore ; 
She  was  bom  free,  not  bound  to  any  wight. 
And  so  would  ever  live,  and  love  her  own  de- 
light. 
Through  such  her  stubborn  stiffness  and  hard 

heart. 
Many  a  wretch  for  want  of  remedy 
Did  languish  long  in  life-consuming  smart. 
And  at  the  last  through  dreary  dolour  die : 
Wliilst  she,  the  lady  of  her  libert;^ , 
Did  boast  her  beauty  had  such  sov'reign  might. 
That  with  the  only  twinkle  of  her  eye 
She  could  or  save  or  spiU^  whom  she  would 

hight:? 
What  could  the  gods  do  more,  but  do  it  more 
aright? 

But  lo !  the  gods,  that  mortal  follies  view. 
Did  worthily  revenge  this  maiden's  pride ; 
And,  naught  regarding  her  so  goodly  hue. 
Did  laugh  at  her  that  many  did  deride. 
Whilst  s}ie  did  weep,  of  no  man'mercified : ' 
For  on  a  day,  when  Oupid  kept  his  court. 
As  he  is  wont  at  each  Saint  Valentide, 
XJnto  the  which  all  lovers  do  resort, 
That  of  their  love's  success  they  there  may  make 
report ; 

It  fortun'd  then,  that,  when  the  rolls  were  read 
In  which  the  names  of  all  Loye'a  folk  were 

fil'd,9 
That  many  there  •wexe  missing;  which  were 

dead. 
Or  kept  in  bands,  or  from  their  loves  exil'd. 
Or  by  some  other  violence  despoil'd. 
Which  when  as  Cupid  heard,  he  waxed  wroth ; 
And,  doubting  to  be  "  wronged  or  beguil'd. 
He  bade  his  eyes  to  be  unblindfold  both, 
That  he  might  see  his  men,  and  muster  them 

by  oath. 

— ^whom  the  poet  loved  and  courted,  and  whose  re^jection 
of  his  suit  rankled  long  in  his  mind. 

3  The  fire  of  love.    -  4  Companion,  consort. 

5  Estimate.  6  Destroy. 

7  Name,  choose.  s  Pitied. 

9  Begistered.  lo  Suspecting  that  he  was. 
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Then  found  he  many  missing  of  his  crew, 
Which  wont  do  suit  and  service  to  hip  might ; 
Of  ■whom  what  was  becomen  no  man- knew. 
Therefore  a  jury  was  empanell'd  straight, 
T'  enquire  of  them,  whether  by  force,  or  sleight, 
Or  their  own  guilt,  they  were  away  convey'd , 
To  whom  foul  Infamy  and  fell  Despite 
Gave  evidence,  that  they  were  all  betray'd 
And  murder'd  cruelly  by  a  rebellious  maid. 

Fair  Mirabella  was  her  name,  whereby 

Of  all  those  crimes  she  there  indicted  was : 

All  which  when  Cupid  heard,  he  by  and  by 

In  great  displeasure  will'd  a  capias  ^ 

Should  issue  forth  t'  attach  that  scornful  lass. 

The  warrant  straight  was  made,  and  therewithal 

A  bailiff  errant  forth  in  post  did  pass. 

Whom  they  by  name  there  Portamour^  did 

call; 
He  which  doth  summon  lovers  to  Love's  Judg- 
ment Hall. 

The  damsel  was  attach'd,^  and  shortly  brought 
Unto  the  bar,  where  as  she  was  an'aign'd : 
But  she  thereto   n'ould*   plead,   nor   answer 

aught. 
Even  for  stubborn  pride,  which  her  restrain'd  : 
So  judgment  pass'd,  as  is  by  law  ordain'd 
In  cases  like :  which  when  at  last  she  saw. 
Her  stubborn  heart,  which  love  before  disdain'd, 
Gau    stoop ;   and,  falling  down  with   humble 

awe. 
Cried  mercy,  to  abate  th'  extremity  of  law. 

The  son  of  Venus,  who  is  mild  by  kind,^ 

But  ^  where  he  is  provok'd  with  peevishnciss, 

Unto  her  prayers  piteously  incliu'd, 

And  did  the  rigour  of  his  doom  repress ; 

Yet  not  so  freely,  but  thatnatheless 

He  unto  her  a  penance  did  impose, 

WMch  was,  that   through  this  world's  wide 

wilderness 
She  wander  should  in  company  of  those,' 
'till  she  had  saVd  so  many  loves  as  she  did  lose. 

So  now  she  had  beenwand'ring  two  whole  years 
Throughout  the  world,  in  this  uncomely  case. 
Wasting  her  goodly  hue  in  heavy  tears, 
And  her  good  days  in  dolorous  disgrace ; 
Yet  had  she  not,  in  all  these  two  years'  space, 
Saved  but  two ;  yet  in  two  years  before, 
Through  her  dispiteous  pride,  whilst  love  lack'd 

place,' 
She  had  destroyed  two  and  twenty  more. 
Ah  me,  how  could  her  love  make  halt  amends 

therefor ! 

And  now  she  was  upon  the  weary  way, 
When  as  the  gentle  squire,  with  fair  Serene, 
Met  her  in  such  misseeming  ^  foul  array ; 
The  Wlule  that  mighty  man  did  her  demean  " 


1  Writ  of  arrest. 

2  Carrier  or  Messenger  of  Love.         8  ArrestecL 
4  Would  not.  0  Nature. 

6  Except. 

7  Her  two  companions,  afterwards  described — Dis- 
dain and  Scorn.  8  Unseemly. 

d  Abase,  degrade.  10  Means. 

11  Weapon,  implement  (his  whip). 


With  all  the  evil  terms  and  cruel  mean  ^^ 
That  he  could  make ;  and  eke  that  angry  fool 
Which  foUow'd  her,  with  cursed  hands  unclean 
Whipping  her  horse,  did  vrith  his  smarting  tool  ^i 
Oft  whip  her  dainty  self,  and  much  augment 
her  dool.'-^ 

Nor  aught  it  might  avail  her  to  entreat 
The  one  or  th'  other  better  her  to  use ; 
For  both  so  wUful  were  and  obstinate, 
That  all  her  piteous  plaint  they  did  refuse. 
And  rather  did  the  more  her  beat  and  bruise  : 
But  most  the  former  villain,  which  did  lead 
Her  tireling  jade,^'  was  bent  her  to  abuse ; 
Who,   though  she  were  with  weariness  nigh 

dead, 
Yet  would  not  let  her  light,  nor  rest  a  little 

stead : " 

For  he  was  stem  and  terrible  by  nature, 
And  eke  of  person  huge  and  hideous. 
Exceeding  much  the  measure  of  man's  stature. 
And  rather  like  a  giant  monstruous  : 
For  sooth  he  was  descended  of  the  house 
Of  those  old  giants  which  did  wars  darraiu^^ 
Against  the  Heav'n  in  order  battailous ; 
And  sib  '*  to  great  Orgoglio,  which  was  slain 
By  Arthur,  when  as  Una's  knight  he  did  main- 
tain.i7 

His  looks  were  dreadful,  and  his  fiery  eyes,     " 
Like    two  great  beacons,    glared   bright  and 

wide. 
Glancing  askew,  ^'  as  if  his  enemies 
He  scorned  in  his  overweening  pride ; 
And  stalking  stately,  like  a  crane,  did  stride 
At  ev'ry  step  upon  the  tiptoes  high ; 
And,  all  the  way  he  went,  on  ev'ry  side 
He  gaz'd  about  and  stared  horribly. 
As  if  he  with  his  looks  would  all  men  terrify. 

He  wore  no  armour,  nor  for  none  did  care, 

As  no  whit  dreading  any  living  wight ; 

But  in  a  jacket,  quilted  richly  rare 

Upon  checklaton,''  he  was  strangely  dight ;  -° 

And  on  his  head  a  roll  of  linen  plight,  ^^ 

Like  to  the  Moors  of  Malabar,  he  wore. 

With  which  his  looks,  as  black  as  pitchy  night. 

Were  bound  about  and  voided  ^^  from  before ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  mighty  iron  club  he  bore. 

This  was  Disdain,  who  led  that  lady's  horse 
Through  thick  and  thin,  through  mountains  and 

through  plains ; 
Compelling  her,  where  she  would  not,  by  force, 
Hauling  her  palfrey  by  the  hempen  reins : 
But  that  same  fool^  which  most  increas'd  her 

pains, 
Was  Scorn ;  who,  having  in  his  hand  a  whip, 
Her  therewith  yerks ;  ^   and  stUl,  when  she 

complain^,  , 

12  Sorrow.  13  Her  weary  beast. 
1*  While.  15  Wage. 

13  Belated. 

17  When  he  kept  Tina's  Knight  a  prisoner.   See  canto 
viil.,  book  i.,  page  343.  is  Askance,  sideways. 

19  Oloth  of  silk  and  gold.    See  note  5,  page  14T. 

20  AiTayed.  21  Folded. 

22  Removed.  23  Lashes  sharply. 
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The  more  he  laughs,  and  does  her  closely  quip,' 
To  see  her  sore  lament  and  hite  her  tender 

np. 

TVTiose  cruel  handling  when  that  squire  beheld, 

And  saw  those  villains  her  so  vilely  use,  • 

His  gentle  heart  with  indignation  swell'd, 

And  could  no  longer  bear  so  great  abuse 

As  such  a  lady  so  to  beat  and  bruise  ; 

But,  to  him  stepping,  such  a  stroke  him  lent. 

That  foro'd  him  th'  halter  from  his  hand  to 

loose. 
And,  maugre^  all  his  might,  back  to  relent : ' 
Else  had  he  surely  there  been  slain,  or  foully 

shent.* 

The  villain,  wroth  for  greeting  him  so  sore, 
Gather'd  himself  together  soon  again. 
And  with  his  iron  baton,  which  he  bore, 
Let  drive  at  him  so  dreadfully  amain. 
That  for  his  safety  he  did  him  constrain 
To  give  him  ground,  and  shift  to  ev'ry  side, 
Kather  than  once  his  burden  ^  to  sustain  : 
For  bootless  thing  him  seemed  to  abide 
So  mighty  blows,  or  i>rove  the  puissance  of  his 
pride. 

Like  as  a  mastifiE  having  at  a  bay 

A  savage  bull,  whose  cruel  horns  do  threat 

Desperate  danger,  if  he  them  assay, 

Traceth*  his  ground,  and  round  about  doth 

beat. 
To  spy  where  he  may  some  advantage  get, 
The  while  the  beast  doth  rage  and  loudly  roar ; 
So  did  the  squire,  the  while  the  carle  did  fret 
And  fume  in  his  disdainful  mind  the  more. 
And  oftentimes  by  Termagant '  and  Hahound  8 

swore. 

Nathless  so  sharply  still  he  bim  pursued, 
That  at  advantage  him  at  last  he  took. 
When  his  foot  slipp'd  (that  slip  he  dearly  rued), 
And  with  his  iron  club  to  ground  him  strook ;  s 
Where  still  he  lay,  nor  out  of  swoon  awook,'" 
Till  heavy  hand  the  carl  upon  him  laid, 
And  bound  him  fast  :  then  when  he  up  did  look 
And  saw  himself  captiv'd,  he  was  dismay'd, 
Nor  pow'r  had. to  withstand,  nor  hope  of  any 
aid. 

Then  up  he  made  him  rise,  and  forward  fare. 
Led  in  a  rope  which  both  his  hands  did  bind ; 
Nor  aught  that  fool  for  pity  did  him  spare, 
But  with  his  whip  him  following  behind 
Him  often  soourg'd,  and  foro'd  his  feet  to  find  : 
And  otherwhiles  with  bitter  mocks  and  mows^' 
He  would  him  scorn,  that  to  his  gentle  mind 
Was  much  more  grievous  than  the  other's  blows : 
Words  sharply  wound,  but  greatest  grief  of 
scorning  grows. 

Serena,  seeing  Timias  fall  under  the  club  of 
Disdain,  thought  him  slain,  and  fled  away  with 
all  the  speed  she  might — to  encounter  many 
perils,  before  she  rejoined  Sir  Calepino. 


1  Jeer. 
3  Eetire. 

5  The  weight  of  his  club. 

6  Traverseth. 


2  In  spite  of. 

*  Maltreated,  disgraced. 


CANTO  vm. 

FriitcR  AHliur  overcomes  Disdain: ^ 
Quits  Mirabdlfrom  Dread : 

Serenu,  found  ofsavages^ 
By  CaXepiiie  is  freed. 

Ye  gentle  Ladies,  in  whose  sov'reign  power 
Love  hath  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  left. 
And  th'  hearts  of  men,  as  your  eternal  dow'r. 
In  iron  chains,  of  liberty  bereft, 
Deliver'd  hath  unto  your  hands  by  gift ; 
Be  well  aware  how  ye  the  same  do  use. 
That  pride  do  not  to  tyranny  you  lift ; 
Lest,  if  men  you  of  cruelty  accuse. 
He  from  you  take  that  chiefdom  which  ye  do 
abuse. 

And  as  ye  soft  and  tender  are  by  kind,!^ 
Adorn'd  with  goodly  gifts  of  beauty's  grace. 
So  be  ye  soft  and  tender  eke  in  mind  ; 
But  cruelty  and  hardness  from  you  chase, 
That  all  your  other  praises  will  deface. 
And  from  you  turn  the  love  of  men  to  hate : 
Ensample  take  of  Mirabella's  case, 
Who  from  the  high  degree  of  happy  state 
Fell  into  wretched  woes,  which  she  repented 
late. 

Mirabella,  "touched  with  compassion  entire," 
much  lamented  the  calamity  into  which  the 
gentle  squire  had  fallen  for  her  sake ;  but  her 
entreaties  on  his  behalf  only  made  the  captors 
the  more  cruel.  Passing  on  their  way,  they 
met  Prince  Arthur,  with  Sir  Enias  (for  such  was 
the  name  of  the.  knight  who  had  exposed  to 
him  thetteachery  of  Turpine),  and  augmented 
their  cruelty,  as  if  to  grieve  the  new  comers. 
Timias,  seeing  his  lord  the  vritness  of  his  dis- 
grace— "  ashamed  that  with  a  hempen  cord 
he  like  a  dog  was  led  in  captive  case,"  hung 
down  his  head.  Sir  Enias  besought  leave  of  the 
Prince  to  deliver  the  two  captives ;  then,  re- 
ceiving his  companion's  assent,  he  dismounted, 
and  challenged  the  captors  to  free  their  victims 
from  their  loathly  h-ands.  Disdain  replied  only 
by  a  swift  and  terrible  blow  of  his  club,  which 
would  have  been  fatal,  if  Enias  had  not  lightly 
slipped  aside  j  and  he  requited  the  carl  by  a 
cruel  stroke  with  his  sword.  But,  as  the 
knight's  arm  was  raised  for  a  second  blow. 
Disdain  met  the  sword  in  mid-air  with  his  club 
shivered  it  to  pieces,  hurled  Enias  to  the  ground, 
and  set  his  foot  on  his  neck  with  fell  disdain. 
Scorn  now  came  running  in,  and  held  the  knight 
down,  while  Disdain  proceeded  to  bind  and 
thrall  him. 

As  when  a  sturdy  ploughman  with  his  hind 
By  strength  have  overthrpwn  a  stubborn  steer. 
They  down  him  hold,  and  fast  with  cords  do 

bind. 

Till  they  him  force  the  buxom  yoke  to  bear  : 
So  did  these  two  this  knight  oft  tug  and  tear. 

1  A  Saracenic  deity.  See  note  26,  page  147. 

8  Mahomet.  9  struck 

10  Awoke.  "  Insulting  gi-imaces. 

12  Nature. 
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Which,  when  the  Prince  beheld,  there  standing  1 

He  left  his  lofty  steed  to  aid  him  near ; 
And,  buckling  soon  himself,  gan  fiercely  fly 
Upon  that  carl,  to  save  his  friend  from  jeopard^. 

Leaving  Timias  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
mate.  Disdain  vehemently  attacked  the  Prince, 
■who  yielded  for  a  vphile  to  the  blows  of  his  club ; 
at  last,  when  the  caitifC  had  put  forth  all  his 
strength  in  what  he  meant  to  be  a  mortal  blow, 
Arthur  anticipated  him,  "under  his  club  with 
wary  boldness  went,  and  smote  him  on  the 
knee,  that  never  yet  was  bent." 

It  never  yet  was  bent,  nor  bent  it  now. 
All  be  the  stroke  so  strong  and  puissant  were. 
That  seem'd  a  marble  pUlar  it  could  bow ; 
But  all  that  leg,  which  did  his  body  bear, 
It  craok'd  throughout  (yet  did  no  blood  appear). 
So  as  it  was  unable  to  support 
So  huge  a  burden  on  such  broken  gear. 
But  fell  to  ground  like  to  a  lump  of  dirt ; 
Whence  he  essay'd  to  rise,  but  could  not  for  his 
hurt. 

The  Prince  nimbly  stepped  to  him,  meaning 
to  strike  the  head  from  his  shoulders ;  but  the 
lady  interposed  to  save  his  life — since  by  his 
death  her  life  would  have  lamentable  end. 
Staying  his  hand,  Arthur  inquired  the  meaning 
of  those  strange  words  from  the  lips  of  one 
whom,  in  default  of  men,  the  very  heavens 
would  rescue  and  redress. 

Then  bursting  forth  in  tears,  which  gushed  fast 
Like  many  water-streams,  a  while  she  stay'd, 
TUl,  the  sharp  passion  being  overpast. 
Her  tongue  to  her  restor'd,  then  thus  she  said ; 
"  Nor  heaVus,  nor  men,  can  me,  most  wretched 

maid, 
Deliver  from  the  doom  of  my  desart,i        . 
TThe  which  the  god  of  Love  hath  on  me  laid. 
And  damned  to  endure  this  direful  smart, 
Por  penance  of  my  proud  and  hard  rebellious 

heart. 

*'  In  prime  of  youthly  years,  when  first  the  flow'r 
Of  beauty  gan  to  bud,  and  bloom  delight. 
And  Nature  me  endued  with  plenteous  dow'r 
Of  aU  her  gifts,  that  pleas'd  each  living  sight; 
I  was  belov'd  of  many  a  gentle  knight. 
And  sued  and  sought  with  aU  the  service  due : , 
Pull  many  a  one  for  me  deep  groan'd  and  sight," 
And  to  the  door  of  death  for  sorrow  drew, 
Complaining  out  on  me  that  would  not  on  them 
rue.' 

"  But  let  them  love  that  list,  or  live  or  die, 
Me  list  not  die  for  any  lover's  dool :  * 
Nor  list  me  leave  my  loved  liberty 
To  pity  him  that  list  to  play  the  fool : 
To  love  myself  I  learned  had  in  school. 
Thus  1  triumphed  long  in  lovers'  pain, 
And,  sitting  careles's  on  the  scomer's  stool. 


1  Desert,  offence. 

2  Sighed. 
*  Grief. 

fi  Ease. 


8  Have  pity. 
5  Adjudged, 
7  Before. 


Did  laugh  at  those  that  did  lament  and  plain : 
But  all  is  now  repaid  vrith  interest  again. 
"  For  lo !  the  winggd  god,  that  woundeth  hearts, 
Caus'd  me  be  called  to  account  therefor ; 
And,  for  revengement  of  those  wrongful  smarts, 
Which  I  to  others  did  inflict  before, 
Addeem'd '  me  to  endure  this  penance  sore ; 
That  in  this  wise,  and  this  unmeet  array. 
With  these  two  lewd°  companions,  and   no 

more. 
Disdain  and  Scorn,  I  through  the  world  should 

stray. 
Till  I  have  sav'd  so  many  as  I  erst '  did  slay." 

"Certes,"  said  then  the  Prince,  "the  god  is 

just. 
That  taketh  vengeance  of  his  people's  spoil :  ° 
For  were  no  law  in  love,  but  all  that  lust ' 
Might  them  oppress,  and  painfully  turmoil. 
His  kingdom  would  continue  but  a  while. 
But  tell  me.  Lady,  wherefore  do  you  bear 
This  bottle  thus  before  you  with  such  toU, 
And  eke  this  wallet  at  your  back  arrear,'" 
That  for  these  carls  to  carry  much  more  comely 

were?" 
"  Here  in  this  bottle,"  said  the  sony  maid, 
"  I  put  the  tears  of  my  contrition, 
Tm  to  the  brim  I  have  it  full  defra/d : " 
And  in  this  bag,  which  I  behind  me  don, 
I  put  repentance  for  things  past  and  gone. 
Yet  is  the  bottle  leak,^^  and  bag  so  torn. 
That  all  which  I  put  in  falls  out  anon. 
And  is  behind  me  trodden  down  of  Scorn, 
Who  mocketh  all  my  pain,  and  laughs  the  more 

I  mourn." 

Much  wondering  at  Cupid's  wise  judgments, 
that  could  so  subject  proud  hearts,  the  Prince 
suffered  Disdain  to  arise;  which  he  did  with 
difficulty,  by  the  aid  of  Scorn. 

But,  being  up,  he  look'd  again  aloft. 
As  if  he  never  had  received  fall ; 
And  with  stern  eye-brows  stared  at  him  ^'  oft. 
As  if  he  would  have  daunted  him  withal : 
And  standing  on  his  tiptoes,  to  seem  tall, 
Down  on  his  golden  feet  he  often  gaz'd. 
As  if  such  pride  the  other  could  appal ; 
Who  was  so  far  from  being  aught  amaz*d. 
That  he  his  looks  despised,  and  his  boast  dis- 
prais'd.^* 
Turning  back  to  unbind  the  captive  squire, 
who  all  the  while  sought  to  shun  observation, 
the  Prince  was  amazed  and  delighted  to  discover, 
his  own  true  groom,  Timias  ;  but  the  embraces 
of  the  pair  were  interrupted  by  the  cry  of  Mira- 
bella,  entreating  the  Prince  to  stay  the  Wild 
Man's  vehement  assault  upon  Scorn,  whom  he 
was  scourging  to  death  with  his  own  whip.    The 
Prince  put  an  end  to  the  savage's  assault,  and 
offered  Mirabella  her  choice  between  being  set 
free  from  her  attendants,  and  being  left  as  she 
was  ;  but  she  said  she  must  by  all  means  fulfil 

8  For  the  destruction  of  his  servants. 


9  Pleased. 

10  Behind. 

11  rilled,  completed. 

12  Leaky. 

"  Prince  Arthur. 

14  Disparaged 

2l 
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Love's  penance,  arid  prosecuted  her  journey 
with  her  former  companions ;  while  the  Prince 
went  on  his  way  with  Enias  and  the  Wild  Man. 
The  poet  now  returns  to  Serena,  whom  he  left 
flying  in  fear,  after  Timias,  her  protector,  had 
been  beaten  down  and  bound  by  Disdain. 
"  Through  hills  and  dales,  through  bushes  and 
through  briars,"  she  fled  long,  till  she  thought 
herself  beyond  peril ;  then,  alighting  and  sitting 
down  on  the  plain,  she  blamed  Sir  Calepine  as 
the  author  of  all  her  sorrow — although  never 
was  turtle  truer  to  his  mate,  than  he  to  his  lady 
bright,  for  whose  sake  he  endured  great  peril 
and  took  restless  pains.  By  and  by  she  laid 
herself  to  sleep  on  the  grass ;  and  while  she  lay 
securely  in  Morpheus'  bosom,  "false  Fortune 
did  her  safety  betray  unto  a  strange  mischance, 
that  menac'd  her  decay." 

In  these  wild  deserts,  where  she  now  abode. 
There  dwelt  a  salvage  nation,  which  did  live 
Of  stealth  and  spoil,  and  making  nightly  road^ 
Into  their  neighbours'  borders ;  nor  did  give 
Themselves  to  any  trade  (as  for  to  drive 
The  painful  plough,  or  cattle  for  to  breed. 
Or  by  adventurous  merchandise  to  thrive), 
But  on  the  labours  of  poor  men  to  feed. 
And  serve  their  own  necessities  with  others' 
need. 

"  Thereto  '  they  us'd  one  most  accursed  order ; ' 
To  eat  the  flesh  of  men,  whom  they  might  find. 
And  strangers  to  devour  which  on  their  border 
Were  brought  by  error  or  by  wreckful  wind : 
A  monstrous  cruelty  'gainst  course  of  kind !  ^ 
They,  towards  ev'ning,  wand'ring  ev'ry  way 
To  seek  for  booty,  came  by  fortune  blind 
Where  as  this  lady,  like  a  sheep  astray, 
Now  drowned  in  the  depth  of  sleep  all  fearless 
lay. 

Soon  as  they  spied  her,  Lord !  what  gladful  glee 
They  made  amongst  themselves !  but  when  her 

face 
.Like  the  fair  ivory  shining  they  did  see. 
Each  gan  his  fellow  solace  and  embrace. 
For  joy  of  such  good  hap  by  heav'nly  grace. 
Then  gan  they  to  devise  what  course  to  take ; 
Whether  to  slay  her  there  upon  the  place, 
Or  suffer  her  out  of  her  sleep  to  wake, 
And  then  her  eat  at  once,  or  majiy  meals  to 

make. 

The  best  advisement "  was,  of  bad,  to  let  her 
Sleep  out  her  fill  vrithont  encumberment ;  * 
For  sleep,  they  said,  would  make  her  battel ' 

better : 
Then,  when  she  wak'd,  they  aU  gave  one  consent 
That,  since  by  grace  of  God  she  there  was  sent, 
Unto  their  god  they  would  her  sacrifice. 
Whose  share,  her  guiltless  blood  they  would 

present ; 
But  of  her  dainty  flesh  they  did  devise 
To  make  a  common  feast,  and  feed  vrith  gour- 

mandise. 


1  Inroad. 

2  Moreover. 

3  Custom. 

*  Nature. 

6  Counsel, 

6  Annoyance,  hindrance. 

So  round  about  her  they  themselves  did  place 

Upon  the  grass,  and  diversely  dispose, 

As  each  thought  best  to  spend  the  lingering 

space : 
Some  with  their  eyes  the  daintiest  morsels  chose; 
Some  praise  her  paps ;  some  praise  her  lips  and 

nose ; 
Some  whet  their  knives,  and  strip  their  elbaws 

bare; 
The  priest  himself  a  garland  doth  compose 
Of  finest  flow'rs,  and  with  full  busy  care 
flia  bloody  vessels  wash  and  holy  fire  prepare. 
The  damsel  wakes ;  then  all  at  once  upstart. 
And  round  about  her  flock,  like  many  flies, 
Whooping  and  halloing  on  ev'ry  part, 
As  if  they  would  have  rent  the  brazen  skies. 
Which  when  she  sees  with  ghastly  griefful  eyes. 
Her  heart  does  quake,  and  deadly  pallid  hue 
Benumbs  her  cheeks :  then  out  aloud  she  cries, 
Where  none  is  nigh  to  hear  that  will  her  rue,* 
And  rends  her  golden  locks,  and  snowy  breasts 

embrue.' 
But  all  boots  not ;  they  hands  upon  her  lay ; 
And  first  they  spoil  her  of  her  jewels  dear. 
And  afterwards  of  all  her  rich  array ; 
The  which  amongst  them  they  in  pieces  tear, 
And  of  the  prey  each  one  a  part  doth  bear. 
Now  being  naked,  to  their  sordid  eyes 
The  goodly  treasures  of  nat<ire  appear : 
Which  as  they  view  with  lustful  fantasies, 
Each  wisheth  to  himself,  and  to  the  rest  envies. 
Her  ivory  neck ;  her  alabaster  breast ; 
Her  paps,  which  like  white  silken  piUowa  were 
For  Love  in  soft  delight  thereon  to  rest ; 
Her  tender  sides ;  her  belly  wh^te  and  clear. 
Which  like  an  altar  did  itself  uproar 
To  offer  sacrifice  divine  thereon ; 
Her  goodly  thighs,  whose  glory  did  appear 
Like  a  triumphal  arch,  and  thereupon  . 
The  spoils  of  princes  hang'd  which  were  in 

battle  won. 
Those  dainty  parts,  the  darlings  of  delight. 
Which  might  not  be  profan'd  of  common  eyes, 
Those  villains  view'd  with  loose  lascivious  sight. 
And  closely  tempted  with  their  crafty  spies ;  i" 
And  some  of  them  gan  'mongst  themselves  devise 
Thereof  by  force  to  take  their  beastly  pleasure ; 
But  them  the  priest  rebuking  did  advise 
To  dare  not  to  pollute  so  sacred  treasure 
Vow'd  to  the  gods :  religion  held  even  thieves  ■ 

in  measure.  1^ 

So,  being  stay'd,  they  her  from  thence  directed 

Unto  a  little  grove  not  far  aside. 

In  which  an  altar  shortly  they  erected 

To  slay  her  on.    And  now  the  Eventide 

His  broad  black  wings  had  through  the  heavens 

wide 
By  this  dispread,  that  was  the  time  ordain'd 
For  such  a  dismal  deed,  their  guilt  to  hide  : 
Of  few  green  turfs  an  altar  soon  they  f eign'd," 
And  deck'd  it  all  with  flow'rs  which  they  nigh 
hand  obtain'd. 

7  Batten,  grow  fat  and  tender.      8  pjto. 

9  SUins  with  blood.  10  Glances,  eyes. 

11  Restraint.  12  Constructed.  ' 
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Then,  ■when  as  all  things  ready  were  aright, 

The  damsel  was  before  the  altar  set, 

Being  already  dead  with  fearful  fright : 

To  whom  the  priest,  with  naked  arms  full  net,l 

Approaching  nigh,  and  murderous  knife  well 

whet, 
Gan  mutter  close  a  certain  secret  charm, 
With  other  devilish  ceremonies  met :  ^ 
Which  done,  he  gan  aloft  t'  advance  his  arm, 
Whereat  they  shouted  aU,  and  made  a  loud 

alarm. 

Then  gan  the  bagpipes  and  the  horns  to  shrill 
And  shriek  aloud,  that,  with  the  people's  voice 
Confused,  did  the  air  with  terror  fiU, 
And  made  the  wood  to  tremble  at  the  noise  : 
The  while  she  wail'd,  the  more  they  did  rejoice. 
Now  might  ye  understand  that  to  this  grove 
Sir  Oalepine,  by  chance  more  than  by  choice. 
The  selfsame  evening  Fortune  hither  drove. 
As  he  to  seek  Serena  through  the  woods  did  rove. 

Long  had  he  sought  her,  and  through  many  a 

soil 
Had  travell'd  still  on  foot  in  heavy  arms. 
Nor  aught  was  tired  with  his  endless  toil. 
Nor  aught  was  feared  of  '  his  certain  harms  : 
And  now,  all  weetless  *  of  the  wretched  storms 
In  which  his  love  was  lost,  he  slept  full  fast  j 
Till,  being  waked  with  these  loud  alarms, 
He  lightly  started  up  like  one  aghast. 
And,  catching  up  his  arms,  straight  to  the  noise 

forth  past. 

There,  by  th'  uncertain  gleams  of  starry  night. 
And  by  the  twinkling  of  their  sacred  fire. 
He  might  perceive  a  little  dawning  sight 
Of  all  which  there  was  doing  in  that  quire :  " 
'Mongst  whom  a  woman  spoil'd  of  all  attire 
He  spied  lamenting  her  unlucky  strife,' 
And  groaning  sore  from  grieved  heart  entire  : 
Eftsoons  he  saw  one  with  a  naked  knife 
lieady  to  lance  her  breast,  and  let  out  loved  life. 

With  that  he  thrusts  into  the  thickest  throng ; 
And,  ev'n  as  his  right  hand  adown  descends, 
He  him  preventing  lays  on  earth  along. 
And  sacrificeth  to  th'  infernal  fiends : 
Then  to  the  rest  his  wrathful  hand  he  bends ; 
Of  whom  he  makes  such  havoc  and  such  hew,' 
That  swarms  of  damngd  souls  to  hell  he  sends : 
The  rest,  that  scape  his  sword  and  death  eschew,^ 
Fly  like  a  flock  of  doves  before  a  falcon's  view. 
From  them  returning  to  that  lady  back. 
Whom  by  the  altar  he  doth  sitting  find. 
Yet  fearing  death,  and  next  to  death  the  lack 
Of  clothes  to  cover  what  she  ought  by  kind ;' 
He  first  her  hands  beginneth  to  unbind. 
And  then  to  question  of  her  present  woe. 
And  afterwards  to  cheer  with  speeches  kind ; 
But  she,  for  naught  that  he  could  say  or  do, 
One  word  durst  speak,  or  answer  him  a  whit 
thereto. 


1  Clean. 

3  Xtightened,  deterred,  by. 

4  Ignorant. 
6  Calamity. 

8  Avoid.  I 

10  Occasion, 


s  Joined. 

5  Crowd. 

I  Hewing. 

9  Nature. 

II  Dwells  as  a  guest. 


So  inward  shame  of  her  uncomely  case 

She  did  conceive,  through  care  of  womanhood. 

That,  though  the  night  did  cover  her  disgrace. 

Yet  she  in  so  unwomanly  a  mood 

Would  not  bewray  the  state  in  which  she  stood ; 

So  all  that  night  to  him  unknown  she  past : 

But.  day,  that  doth  discover  bad  and  good, 

Bn|uing,  made  her  known  to  him  at  last : 

The  end  whereof  I  '11  keep  until  another  oast." 


CANTO  IX.  ,  ' 

CaUion  Twsts'O-  with  Melibee, 

And  loves  fair  Fastordl : 
Corydon  envies  him,  yet  he 

Fw  ill  rewards  him  well.  / ' 

Now  turn  again  myTeain,  thou  jolly  swain,^^ 
Back  to  the  furrow  which  I  lately  left ; 
I  lately  left  a  furrow  one  or  twain 
Unplough'd,  the  which  my  coulter  had  not  cleft'; 
Yet  seem'd  the  soil  both  fair  and  fruitful  eft,is 
As  I  it  pass'd ;  that  were  too  great  a  shame. 
That  so  rich  fruit  should  be  from  us  bereft ; 
Besides  the  great  dishonour  and  defame 
Which  should   befall  to  Calidore's    immortal 
name. 

So.shaiply  he  the  monster  did  pursue," 
That  day  nor  night  he  suffer'd  him  to  rest. 
Nor  rested  he  himself  (but  nature's  due) 
For  dread  of  danger  not  to  be  redrest," 
If  he  for  sloth  forslack'd^'  so  famous  quest. 
Him  first  from  court  he  to  the  cities  cours'd. 
And  from  the  cities  to  the  towns  hinl  press'd. 
And  from  the  towns  into  the  country  forc'd. 
And  from  the  country  back  to  private  farms  he 
scors'd,!' 

From  thence  into  the  open  fields  he  fled. 
Where  as  the  herds  were  keeping  of  their  neat,^ 
And  shepherds  singing,  to  their  flocks  that  fed, 
Lays  of  sweet  love  and  youth's  delightful  heat  : 
TTiin  thither  eke,  for  all  his  fearful  threat. 
He  follow'd  fast,  and  chased  bim  so  nigh. 
That  to  the  folds,  where  sheep  at  night  do  seat. 
And  to  the  little  cots,  where  shepherds  lie 
In  vrinter's  wrathful  time,  he  forced  bim  to  fly. 

One  day,  as  he  pursued  the  chase,  he  spied  a 
company  of  shepherds  piping  and  carolling, 
while  their  beasts  fed  beside  them  in  the  budded 
brooms,  and  nipped  the  tender  blooms.  Cali- 
dore  asked  them  if  they  had  seen  such  a  beast 
as  he  pursued ;  but  they  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  offered  him  refreshments,  which  he 
courteously  accepted.  Sitting  among  them,  he 
saw  a  fair  damsel,  wearing  a  crown  of  flowers, 
and  "clad  in  home-made  green  that  her  own 
hands  had  dyed." 

12  Cupid— whom  the  poet  had  invoked  as  his  guide  in 
the  opening  of  the  first  book.  18  Also, 

14  The  Blatant  Beast,  which,  in  canto  iii,  of  the  pre- 
sent book,  Calidore  is  left  chasing. 

15  Repaired,  M  Slackened,  delayed. 
17  Hade  to  change  his  course.  1<  Cattle. 
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Upon  a  little  hillock  she  was  plao'd, 
Higher  than  all  the  rest,  and  round  about 
Environ'd  with  a  garland,  goodly  grao'd, 
Of  lovely  lasses ;  and  them  all  without 
The  lusty  shepherd  swains  sat  in  a  rout,^ 
The  which  did  pipe  and  sing  her  praises  due, 
And  oft  rejoice,  and  oft  for  wonder  shout. 
As  if  some  miracle  of  heav'nly  hue  ^ 
Were  down  to  them  descended  in  that  earthly 
view. 

And  soothly  sure  she  was  full  fair  of  face. 
And  perfectly  well  shap'd  in  ev'ry  limb, 
Which  she  did  more  augment  vrith  modest  grace 
And  comely  carriage  of  her  count'nance  trim, 
That  all  the  rest  like  lesser  lamps  did  dim : 
Who,  her  admiring  as  some  heav'nly  wight. 
Did  for  their  sov'reign  goddess  her  esteem. 
And,  carolling  her  name  both  day  and  night, 
The  fairest  Pastorella  her  by  name  did  bight.' 

Nor  was  there  herd,  nor  was  there  shepherd's 

swain, 
But  her  did  honour ;  and  eke  many  a  one 
Bum'd  in  her  love,  and  with  sweet  pleasing  pain 
EuU  many  a  night  for  her  did  sigh  and  groan : 
But  most  of  all  the  shepherd  Corydon 
!For  her  did  languish,  and  his  dear  life  spend ; 
Yet  neither  she  for  him  nor  other  none 
Did  care'  a  whit,  nor  any  liking  lend  : 
Though  mean  her  lot,  yet  higher  did  her  mind 

ascend. 

Her  while  Sir  Calidore  there  viewed  well, 
And  mark'd  her  rare  demeanour,  which  him 

seem'd 
So  far  the  mien  of  shepherds  to  excel. 
As  that  he  in  his  mind  her  worthy  deem'd 
To  be  a  prince's  paragon*  esteem'd, 
He  was  unwares  surpris'd  in  subtle  bands 
Of  the  Blind  Boy ; "  nor  thence  could  be  re- 

deem'd 
By  any  skill  out  of  his  cruel  hands ; 
Caught  like  the  bird  which  gazing  still  on  others 

stands. 

So  stood  he  still  long  gazing  thereupSn, 
Nor  any  will  had  thence  to  move  away. 
Although  his  quest  ^  were  far  afore  Tiim  gone  : 
But,  after  he  had  fed,  yet  did  he  stay 
And  sate  there  still,  until  the  flying  day 
Was  farforth  spent,  discoursing  diversely 
Of  sundry  things,  as  fell,  to  work  delay : 
And  evermore  his  speech  he  did  apply 
To  th'  herds,  but  meant  them  to  ;the  damsel's 


By  this  the  moisty  Night,  approaching  fast. 
Her  dewy  humour  gan  on  th'  earth  to  shed. 
That  wam'd  the  shepherds  to  their  homes  tp 

hast' 
Their  tender  flocks,  now  being  fully  fed. 
For  fear  of  wetting  them  before  their  bed  :  8 

1  Company.  2  Aspect,  form. 

3  Pastorella  represents  Branoes,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  Walshingham,  and  wife  of  Sir  Philip.  Sidney— 
.  whose  portrait,  as  already  noticed,  'is  painted  in  Sir 
Calidore.  In  "  The  Ruins  of  Time,"  a  poem  published 
some  years  previously,  Spenser  had  already  spoken  of 
Sir  Prancis  Walshingbam  as  "  old  Melibee ; "  and  under 


Then  came  to  them  a  good  old  aged  sire. 
Whose  silver  locks  bedeck'd  his  beard  and  head. 
With  shepherd's  hook  in  hand,  and  fit  attire. 
That  will'd  the  damsel  rise ;  the  day  did  now 

expire. 
He  was,  to  wit,  by  common  voice  esteem'd 
The  father  of  the  fairest  Fastorell, 
And  of  herself  in  very  deed  so  deem'd ;   ' 
Yet  was  not  so ;  but,  as  old  stories  tell. 
Found  her  by  fortune,  which  to  him  befell. 
In  th'  open  fields  an  infant  left  i^lone ; 
And,  taking  up,  brought  home  and  nursSd  well 
As  his  own  child ;  for  other  he  had  none ; 
That  she  in  tract'  of  time  accounted  was  his 

own. 
She  at  his  bidding  meekly  did  arise. 
And  straight  unto  her  little  flock  did  fare : 
Then  all  the  rest  about  her  rose  likewise,  ' 
And  each  his  sundry  sheep  with  several  care 
Gtather'd  together,  and  them  homeward  bare  : 
Whilst  ev'ry  one  with  helping  hands  did  strive 
Amongst  themselves,   and   did   their   labours 

share. 
To  help  fair  Pastorella  home  to  drive 
Her  fleecy  fiock;  but  Corydon  most  help  did 

give. 

But  Melibee  (so  hight  that  good  old  man), 
Now  seeing  Calidore  left  all  alone, 
And  night  arrived  hard  at  hand,  began 
Him  to  invite  unto  his  simple  home ; 
Whidh,  though  it  were  a  cottage  clad  with 

loam,"  ' 

And  all  things  therein  mean,  yet  better  so 
To  lodge  than  in  the  salvage  fields  to  roam. 
The  Knight  full  gladly  soon  agreed  thereto. 
Being  his  heart's  own  wish;  and  home  with 

him  did  go. 
There  he  was  welcom'd  of  that  honest  sire. 
And  of  his  aged  beldame,  homely  well ; 
Who  him  besought  himself  to  disattire. 
And  rest  himself  till  supper  time  befell ; 
By  which  home  came  the  fairest  Pastorell, 
After  her  flock  she  in  their  fold  had  tied ; 
And,  supper  ready  dight,ii  they  to  it  fell 
With  small  ado,  and  nature  satisfied. 
The  which  doth  little  crave  contented  to  abide. 
Then,  when  they  had  their  hunger  slaked  well. 
And  the  fair  maid  the  table  ta'en  away. 
The  gentle  Knight,  as  he  that  did  excel 
In  courtesy,  and  well  could  do  and  say. 
For  so  great  kindness  as  he  found  that  day 
6au  greatly  thank  his  host  and  his  good  wife ; 
And,  drawing  thence  hia  speech  another  way, 
Gan  highly  to  commend  the  happy  life 
Which  shepherds  lead!  wifcout  debate  or  bitter 

strife.  A       \. 

"  How  much,"  said  he,  *fmo*e  happy  is  the  state 
In  which  ye,  father,  herfe  do  '^well  at  ease, 

the  same  designation  he  is  introduced  a  little  farther  on 
in  the  present  canto.  4  Companion  equal 

7  Hasten  *  '^"^  °''^'°°'  "'  ""^  pursuit, 

8  Before  they  were  housed  for  the  night 
0  Course.  lo  clay 

11  Prepared. 
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Leading  a  life  so  free  and  fortunate 

From  all  the  tempests  of  these  worldly  seas, 

Which  toss  the  rest  in  dangerous  disease  ;  ^ 

TVhere  wars,  and  wrecks,  and  wicked  enmitj 

Do  them  afflict,  which  no  man  can  appease ! 

That  certes  I  your  happiness  env^, 

And  wish  my  lot  were  plac'd  in  such  felicity ! " 

"Surely,  my  son,"  then  answer'd  he  again, 
"  If  happy,  then  it  is  in  this  intent. 
That,  having  small,  yet  do  I  not  complain 
Of  want,  nor  wish  for  more  it  to  augment. 
But  do  myself,  with  that  I  have,  content ; 
So  taught  of  Nature,  which  doth  little  need 
Of  foreign  helps  to  life's  due  nourishment: 
The  fields  my  food,  my  flock  my  raiment  breed; 
No  better  do  I  wear,  no  better  do  I  feed. 

"  Therefore  I  do  not  any  one  envjr. 
Nor  am  envied  of  any  one  therefor :     , 
They  that  have  much,  fear  much  to  lose  theieby, 
And  store  Of  cares  doth  follow  riches'  store. 
The  little  that  I  have  grows  daily  more 
Without  my  care,  but  only  to  attend  it ; 
My  lambs  do  ev'ry  year  increase  their  score, 
And  my  flock's  father  daily  doth  amend  it. 
What  have  I,  but  to  praise  tt'  Almighty  that 
doth  s^nd  it ! 

' '  To  them  that  list,  the  world's  gay  shows  I  leave. 
And  to  great  ones  such  follies  do  forgive  ;  ^ 
AVhich  oft  through  pride  do  their  own  peril  weave, 
And  through  ambition  down  themselves  do  drive 
To  sad  decay,  that  might  contented  live. 
Me  no  such  cares  nor  cumbrous  thoughts  offend, 
Nor  once  my  mind's  unmoved  quiet  grieve ; 
But  all  the  night  in  silver  sleep  I  spend, 
And,  all  the  day,  to  what  I  list  I  do  attend. 

"Sometimes  I  hunt  the  fox,  the  vowed  foe 
Unto  my  lambs,  and  him  dislodge  away  ; 
Sometimes  the  fawn  I  practise  from  the  doe, 
Or  from  the  goat  her  kid,  how  to  convey ; 
Another  while  1  baits  and  nets  display, 
The  birds  to  catch,  or  fishes  to,  beguile ; 
And,  when  I  weary  am,  I  down  do  lay 
My  limbs  in  ev'ry  shade  to  rest  from  toil  ; 
And  drink  of  ev'ry  brook,  when  thirst  my  throat 

doth  boil. 
"  The  time  was  once,  in  my  first  prime  of  years, 
When  pride  of  youth  forth  pricked  my  desire. 
That  I  disdain'd  amongst  mine  equal  peers 
To  follow  sheep  and  shepherd's  base  attire ; 
For  farther  fortune  then  I  would  inquire : 
And,  leaving  home,  to  royal  court  I  sought. 
Where  I  did  sell  myself  for  yearly  hire, 
And  in  the  Prince's  garden  daily  wrought : 
There  I  beheld  such  vainness  as  I  never  thought. 

"  With  sight  whereof  soon  cloy'd, .  and  long 

deluded 
With  idle, hopes  which  them  '  do  entertaiUj 
After  I  had  ten  years  myself  excluded 
From  native  home,  and  spent  my  yputh  in  vain, 
I  gan  my  follies  to  myself  to  plain,* 


1  Trouble. 

3  Those  at  court. 

4  Lament. 


2  Resign. 
'  Attentive. 


And  this  sweet  peace,  whose  lack  did  then  ap- 
pear : 
Then  back  returning  to  my  sheep  again, 
I  from  thenceforth  have  learn'd  to  love  more  dear 
This  lowly  quiet  life  which  I  inherit  here." 

Whilst  thus  he  talk'd,  the  Knight  with  greedy 

ear 
Hung  still  upon  his  melting  mouth  attent ; ' 
Whose  senseful  words  empiero'd  his  heart  so 

near. 
That  he  was  rapt  with  double  ravishment, 
Both  of  his  speech,  that  wrought  him  great 

content. 
And  also  of  the  object  of  his  view,' 
On  which  his  hungry  eyo  was  always  bent ; 
That  'twixt  his  pleasing  tongue,  and  her  fair  hue. 
He  lost  himself,  and  like  one  half-entranced 

grew. 

Yet  to  occasion  means  to  work  his  mind. 
And  to  insinuate  his  heart's  desire. 
He  thus  replied ;  "  Now  surely.  Sire,  I  find 
That  all  this  world's  gay  shows  which  we  admire 
Be  but  vain  shadows  to  this  safe  retire  ' 
Of  life,  which  here  in  lowliness  ye  lead, 
Fearless  of  foes,  or  Fortune's  wrackful  ire. 
Which  tosseth  states,  and  under  foot  doth  tread 
The  mighty  ones  afraid  of  ev'ry  change's  dread. 

"  That  even  I,  which  daily  do  behold 

The  glory  of  the  great  'mongst  whom  I  won,^ 

And  now  have  prov'd  what  happiness  ye  hold 

In  this  small  plot  of  your  domini&n. 

Now  loathe  great  lordship  and  ambitiSn ; 

And  wish  the  heav'ns  so  much  had  graced  me. 

As  gra.nt  me  live  in  like  conditi6n ; 

Or  that  my  fortunes  might  transposed  be. 

From  pitch  of  hjgherplace  unto  this  low  degree." 

*'  In  vain,''  said  then  old  Melibee,  "  do  men 
The  heavens  of  their  fortune's  fault  accuse ; 
Since  they  know  best  what  is  the  best  for  them": 
For  they  to  each  such  fortune  do  diffuse. 
As  they  do  know  each  can  most  aptly  use. 
For  not  that  which  men  covet  most,  is  best ; 
Nor  that  thing  worst,  which  men  do  most  refuse ; 
But  fittest  is,  that  all  contented  rest 
With  that  they  hold :  each  hath  his  fortune  in 
his  breast. 

"  It  is  the  mind  that  maketh  good  or  ill. 
That  maketh  wretch  or  happy,  rich  or  poor : 
For  some,  that  hath  abundance  at  his  will, 
Hath  not  enough,  but  wants  in  greatest  store ; 
And  other,  that  hath  little,  asks  no  more. 
But  in  that  little  is  both  rich  and  wise  ; 
For  wisdom  is  most  riches :  fools  theref6re 
They  are,  which  fortunes  do  by  vows  devise ; " 
Since  each  unto  himself  his  life  may  f  ortunise." '" 

"  Since  then  in  each  man's  self,"  said  Calidore, 
"  It  is  to  fashion  his  own  life's  estate. 
Give  leave  a  while,  good  Father,  in  this  shore 
To  rest  my  bark,  which  hath  been  beaten  late 
With  storms  of  fortune  and  tempestuous  fate, 

6  Pastorella.  7  Retirement, 

s  Dwell..  s>  Seek  to  attain. 

10  Make  fortunate,  or  otherwise. 
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In  seas  of  troubles  and  of  toilsome  pain; 
That,  whether  quite  from  them  for  to  retrate^ 
I  shall  resolve,  or  back  to  tilrn  again, 
I  may  here  with  yourself  some  small  repose  ob- 
tain." 
He  will  be  content  with  their  simple  fare  and 
lowly  cabin,  and  he  offers  much  gold  for  recom- 
pense ;  but  the  good  man,  "  naught  tempted 
with  the  offer  of  his  rich  mould,"  thrusts  it 
away  lest  it  should  "impair  his  peace  with 
danger's  dread,"  and  makes  the  Enight  welcome 
to  share  their  humble  life.  So  there  he  long 
remained,  "  daily  beholding  the  fair  Pastorell, 
and  feeding  on  the  bait  of  his  own  bane ; " 
entertaining  the  maiden  "  with  all  kind  cour- 
tesies he  could  invent,"  and  every  day  accom- 
panying her  to  the  field.  But  she,  unused  to 
the  ways  of  court,  "had  ever  leam'd  to  love  the 
lowly  thiugs ; "  and  she  "  cared  more  for  Colin's 
carollings,"  than  for  aU  Calidore  could  do  ;  "  his 
lays,  his  loves,  his  looks,  she  did  them  all  de- 
spise." 

Wlich  Calidore  perceiving,  thought  it  best 
To  change  the  manner  of  his  lofty  look, 
And,  doffing  his  bright  arms,  himself  addrest 
In  shepherd's  weed ;  and  in  his  hand  he  took, 
Instead  of  steel-head  spear,  a  shepherd's  hook ; 
That  who  had  seen  him  then,  would  have  be- 
thought 
On  Phrygian  Paris  by  Plexippus'  brook, 
"When  he  the  love  of  fair  (Enone  ^  sought, 
What  time  the  Golden  Apple  was  unto  him 
brought. 

So  being  clad,  unto  the  fields  he  went 
Withthe  fair  Pastorella  ev'ry  day, 
And  kept  her  sheep  with  diligent  attent,  , 
"Watching  to  drive  the  ravenous  wolf  away. 
The  whilst  at  pleasure  she  might  sport  and 

play; 
And  ev'ry  evening  helping  them  to  fold : 
And  otherwhiles,  for  need,  he  did  essay 
In  his  strong  hand  their  rugged  teats  to  hold. 
And  out  of  them  to  press  the  milk:  love  so 

much  co'ld. 

Corydon,  who  had  long  loved  Pastorella,  was 
rendered  intensely  jealous  by  the  stranger's 
proceedings ;  he  scowled,  and  pouted,  and  com- 
plained to  his  comrades  of  the  maiden's  fickle- 
ness ;  and  whenever  he  came  in  company  with 
Calidore,  his  demeanour  gave  plain  proof  of  his 
self-consuming  j  ealousy.    But  Calidore,  far  from 
bearing  malice  or  envy,  did  all  he  could  to  pro- 
mote Corydon  in  the  favour  of  their  mistress. 
And  oft,  when  Corydon  unto  her  brought 
Or  little  sparrows  stolen  from  their  nest, 
Or  wanton  squirrels  in  the  woods  far  sought, 
Or  other  daiaty  thing  for  her  addrest,' 
He  would  commend  his  gift,   and  make  the 

best ,: 
Yet  she  no  whit  his  presence  did  regard. 
Nor  him  could  find  to  fancy  ia  her  breast : 

1  Eetire. 

2  (Enone,  the  wife  of  Paris,  before  the  contest  of  tlie 
goddesses  for  the  golden  apple  diverted  his  heart  to 
Helen.    Tennyson  has  in  beautiful  language  and  with 


This  new-come  shepherd  had  his  market  marr'd. 
Old  love  is  little  worth  when  new  is  more  pre- 

far'd. 
One  day,  when  as  the  shepherd  swains  together 
Were  met  to  make  their  sports  and  merry  glee, 
As  they  are  wont  in  fair  sunshiny  weather. 
The  while  their  flocks  in  shadows  shrouded  be. 
They  fell  to  dance  :  then  did  they  all  agree 
That  Colin  Clout  should  pipe,  as  one  most  fit ; 
And  Calidore  should  lead  the  ring,  as  he 
That  most  in  Pastorella'a  grace  did  sit : 
Thereat  frown'd  Corydon,  and  his  lip  closely  bit. 
But  Calidore,  of  courteous  inclination, 
Took  Corydon  and  set  him  in  his  place, 
That  he  should  lead  the  dance,   as  was  his 
t         fashion ; 

For  Corydon  could  dance  and  trimly  trace  ;  * 
And  when  as  Pastorella,  bim  to  gra,ce. 
Her  flow'ry  garland  took  from  her  own  head. 
And  plac'd  on  his,  he  did  it  soon  displace, 
And  did  it  put  on  Corydon's  in'stead : 
Then  Corydon  wox  frolic,  that  erst^  seemed 

dead. 

Another  time,  when  as  they  did  dispose 
To  practise  games  and  masteries  to  try, 
They  for  their  judge  did  Pastorella  choose ; 
A  garland  was  the  meed  of  victory  : 
There  Corydon,  forth  stepping,  openly 
Did  challenge  Calidore  to  wrestling  game ; 
For  he,  through  long  and  perfect  industry. 
Therein  well  practis'd  was,  and  in  the  same 
Thought  sure  t'  avenge  his  grudge,  and  work  his 
foe  great  shame. 

But  Calidore  he  greatly  did  mistake ; 

For  lie  was  strong  and  mightily  stiff  pight,' 

That  with  one  fall  his  neck  he  almost  brake; 

And,  had  he  not  npon  him  fallen  light. 

His  dearest  joint  he  sure  had  broken  quite. 

Then  was  the  oaken  crown  by  Pastorell 

Given  to  Calidore  as  his  due  right ; 

But  he,  that  did  in  courtesy  excel, 

Gave  it  tp  Corydon,  and  said  he  won  it  well. 

Bearing  himself  thus,  the  Knight  won  the 
commendation  of  his  rivals — "  for  courtesy 
among  the  rudest  breeds  good  will  and  favour ;" 
and  he  gained  also  the  love  of  fair  Pastorella ; 
but  the  poet  reserves  to  another  place  the  story 
of  the  strange  fortunes  that  befell  him  "  ere  he 
attain'd  the  point  by  him  intended." 


CANTO  X. 

Calidore  sees  the  Graces  dance 

To  Oolvn's  melody : 
The  wlvile  Us  Pastorell  is  led 

Into  captivity. 

"  Who  now  does  follow  the  foul  Blatant  Beast, 
while  C^dore  does  follow  thati  fair  maid?" 
For  Calidore,  unmindful  of  his  vow  to  pursue 

rare  m^ody  woven  into  a  poem  the  lament  of  the  de- 
serted OSnone. 

3  Intended.  t  Move  gracefully. 

•'-Just  before.  sPirmly  fixed. 
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the  monster  without  ceasing,  and  entangled  in 
the  toils  of  love,  means  to  prosecute  the  quest 
no  more  ;  he  has  another  game  in  view,  and  will 
rather  r^st  among  the  rustic  sort,  than  hunt 
after  shadows  vain  "  of  courtly  favour,  fed  with 
light  report  of  ev'ry  blast,  and  sailing  always 
in  the  port."  ^  Nor  does  the  poet  think  that  the 
Knight  is  greatly  to  be  blamed  for  stooping  from 
so  high  to  so  low  a  step ;  for  who,  having  once 
tasted  the  happy  peace  of  humility,  and  proved 
the  perfect  pleasures  which  grow  among  poor. 
swains,  would  ever  delight  in  the  painted  show 
of  false  bliss,  set  in  courts  "  for  stales  ^  t'  entrap 
unwary  fools  in  their  eternal  bales  ?"  * 
Por  what  hath  all  that  goodly  glorious  gaze 
Lilce  to  one  sight  which  Calidore  did  view  ? 
The  glance  whereof  their  dimmed  eyes  would 

daze,*  , 

That  never  more  they  should  endure  the  shew 
Of  that  sunshine  that  makes  them  look  askew: " 
Nor  aught,  in  all  that  world  of  beauties  rare, 
(Save  only  Gloriana's  heaVnly  hue. 
To  which  what  can  compare  ?)  ,oan  it  compare ; 
The  which,  as  Cometh  now  by  course,  I  will  de- 
clare. 

One  day,  as  he  did  range  the  fields  abroad, 
Whilst  his  fair  Fastorella  was  elsewhere, 
He  chano'd  to  come,  far  from  all  people's  trode,' 
Unto  a  place  whose  pleasance  did  appear 
To  pass  all  others  on  the  earth'  which  were : 
Por  all  that  ever  was,  by  Nature's  skill, 
Devis'd  to  work  delight,  was  gather'd  there, 
And  there  by  her  were  poured  forth  at  fill, 
As  if,  this  to  adorn,  she  aU  the  rest  did  piU.' 

It  was  a  hill  plac'd  in  an  open  plain, 

That  round  about  was  border'd  with  a  wood 

Of  matchless  height,  that  seem'd  th'  earth  to 

disdain; 
In  which  all  trees  of  honour  stately  stood, 
And  did  all  winter  as  in  summer  bud, 
Spreading  pavilions  for  the  birds  to  bower,^ 
Which  in  their  lower  branches  sung  aloud 
And  in  their  tops  the  soaring  hawk  did  tower, 
Sitting  like  king  of  fowls  in  majesty  and  power : 

And,  at  the  foot  thereof,  a  gentle  flood 
His  silver  waves  did  softly  tumble  down, 
XJnmarr'd  with  ragged  moss  or  filthy  mud ; 
Nor  might  wild  beasts,  nor  might  the  ruder 

clown, 
Thereto  approach ;    nor   filth   might   therein 

drown : 
But  Nymphs  and  Faeries  by  the  banks  did  sit 
In  the  woods'  shade  which  did  the  waters  crown, 
Keeping  all  noisome  things  away  from  it, 
And  to  the  water's  fall  tuning  their  accents  fit.. 
And  on  the  top  thereof  a  spacious  plain 
Did  spread  itself,  to  serve  to  all  delight, 

1  Obliged,  even  while  apparently  safe  in  the  port  (of 
office  or  favour),  to  make  all  the  efforts  and  practise 
all  the  vigilance  that  would  be  needed  on  the  open  sea. 

2  Decoys.  ^  Euin. 

4  Dazzle.     •  '  Askance. 

6  Path,  thoroughfare. 

7  Spoil,  pillage;  Prench,  "piUer." 

8  Inhabit. 


Either  to  dance,  when  they  to  dance  would  fain, 
Or  else  to  course  about  their  bases  light ; ' 
Nor  aught  there  wanted  which  for  pleasure 

might 
Desired  be,  or  thence  to  banish  bale ;  i"   - 
So  pleasantly  the  hill  wi^h  equal  height 
Did  seem  to  overlook  the  lowly  vale ; 
Therefore  it  rightly  called  was  Mount  Acidale.^i 

They  say  that  Venus,  when  she  did  dispose 

Herself  to  pleasance,  used  to  resort 

Unto  this  place,  and  therein  to  repose 

And  rest  herself  as  in  a  gladsome  port. 

Or  with  the  Graces  there  to  play  and  sport ; 

That  ev'n  her  own  Cytheron,!"  though  in  it 

She  used  most  to  keep  her  royal  court 

And  in  her  sov'reign  majesty  to  sit. 

She  in  regard  hereof  refus'd  and  thought  unfit. 

Unto  this  place  when  as  the  Elfin  Knight 
Approach'd,  bim  seemed  that  the  merry  sound 
Of  a  shrill  pipe  he  playing  heard  on  height. 
And  many  feet  fast  thumping  th'  hollow  ground, 
That  through  the  woods  their  echo  did  rebound. 
He  nigher  drew  to  weet  ^^  what  might  it  be  : 
There  he  a  troop  of  ladies  dancing  found 
Full  merrilyj  and  making  gladful  glee. 
And  in  the  midst  a  shepherd  piping  he  did  see. 

He  durst  not  enter  into  th'  open  green. 

For  dread  of  them  unwares  to  be  descried, 

For  breaking  of  their  dance,  if  he  were  seen ; 

But  in  the  covert  of  the  wood  did  bide. 

Beholding  all,  y^t  of  them  unespied. 

There  he  did  see  that "  pleased  much  his  sight, 

That  even  he  himself  his  eyes  envied ; 

A  hundred  naked  maidens  lUy  white 

All  ranged  in  a  ring  and  dancing  in  delight. 

AU  they  without  were  ranged  in  a  ring, 
And  danced  round ;  but  in  the  midst  of  them 
Three  other  ladies  did  both  dance  and  sing. 
The  whilst  the  rest  them  round  about  did  hem. 
And  like  a  garland  did  in  compass  stem :  '^   , 
And  in  the  midst  of  those  same  three  was 

plac'd 
Another  damsel,  as  a  precious  gem 
Amidst  a  ring  most  richly  well  enchas'd, 
That  with  her  goodly  presence  aU  the  rest  much 

grac'd. 

Look !  how  the  crown,  which  Ariadne  wore 
Upon  her  ivory  forehead,  that  same  day 
That  Theseus  her  unto  his  bridal  bore. 
When  the  bold  Centaurs  made  that  bloody  fray 
With  the  fierce  lapiths,  which  did  them  dis- 

may,i5 
Being  now  placed  in  the  firmament. 
Through  the  bright  heaven  doth  her  beams  dis- 
play, 
And  is  unto  the  stars  an  ornament. 
Which  round  about  her  move  in  order  excellent. 

9  To  sport  at  the  game  called  pvison-base,  or  prison- 
bars. 

10  Sorrow.  1'  See  note  8,  page  455. 

12  The  island  of  Cythera  is  meant ;  but  Spenser  follows 
his  great  exemplar,  Chaucer,  in  confounding  Mount 
Cithasron  with  the  isle  of  Cythera.  See  note  2,  page 
36  ;  and  note  23,  page  201.  1'  Learn. 

14  That  which,     is  Enclosed  in  a  circle.     10  Defeat. 
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Such  was  tiie  beauty  of  this  goodly  band, 
"Wbose  sundry  parts  were  here  too  long  to  tell : 
But  she,  that  in  the  midst  of  them  did  stand, 
Seem'd  aU  the  rest  in  beauty  to  excel, 
Crown'd  with  a  rosy  garland  that  right  well 
Did  her  beseem  :  and  ever,  as  the  crew 
About  her  danc'd,  sweet  floVra  that  far  did 

smeU 
And  fragrant  odours  they  upon  her  threw ; 
But,  most  of  all,  those  three  did  her  with  gifts 

endue.  • 

Those  were  the  Graces,  daughters  of  delight, 
Handmaids  of  Venus,  which  are  wont  to  haunt 
TJpon  this  hill,  and  dance  there  day  and  night : 
Those  three  to  men  all  gifts  of  grace  do'grant ; 
And  aU  that  Venus  in  herself  doth  vaunt 
Is  borrowed  of  them :  but  that  fair  one, 
That  in  the  midst  was  placed  paravant.^ 
Was  she  to  whom  that  shepherd  pip'd  alone  ; 
That  made  ^nm  pipe  so  merrily  as  never  none. 

She  was,  to  wit,  that  jolly  shepherd's  lass, 
Which,  piped  there  unto  that  merry  rout ; 
That  jolly  shepherd,  which  there  piped,  was 
Poor  Colin  Clout  (who  knows  not  Colin  Clout?) 
He  pip'd  apacp,  whilst  they  him  dano'd  about. 
Pipe,  jolly  shepherd,  pipe  thou  now  apace 
Unto  thy  leva  that  made  thee  low  to  lout ; ' 
Thy  love  is  present  there  with  thee  in  place ; 
Thy  love  is  there  advanc'd  to  be  another  Grace ! ' 

Much  wonder'd  Calidore  at  this  strange  sight, 
Whose  like  before  his  eye  had  never  seen  ; 
And  standing  long  astonished  in  sprite. 
And  rapt  with  pleasance,  wist  not  what  to 

ween ;  * 
Whether  it  were  the  train  of  Beauty's  Queen, 
Or  Nymphs,  or  Faeries,  or  enchanted  show 
With  which  his  eyes  might  have  deluded  been. 
Therefore,  resolving  what  it  was  to  know. 
Out  of  the  wood  he  rose,  and  toward  then)  did  go. 

But,  soon  as  he  appeared  to  their  view. 
They  vanish'd  all  away  out  of  his  sight, 
And  clean  were  gone,  which  way  he  never  knew; 
All  save  the  shepherd,  who,  for  fell  despite 
Of  that  displeasure,  broke  his  bagpipe  quite. 
And  made  great  moan  for  that  unhappy  turn : 
But  CaKdore,  though  no  leds  sorry  wight 
For  that  mishap,  yet  seeing  him  to  mourn. 
Drew  near,  that  h^  the  truth  of  all  by  him 
might  learn : 

And,  first  him  greetjn'g,  thus  unto  him  spake ; 
"  Hail,  jolly  shepherd,  which  thy  joyous  days 
Here  leadest  in  this  goodly  merry-make, 
Frequented  of  these  gentle  Kymphs  always, 
Which  to  thee  flock  to  hear  thy  lovely  lays ! 
Tell  me,  what  might  these  dainty  damsels  be 
Which  here  with  thee  do  make  their  pleasant 
plays  ? 


1  In  front,  conspicuously.' 
s  Bead. 

3  Colin  Clout  being  the  poet  himself,  his  "  love,"  in 
this  paisage,  considering  tlie  dates,  musb  be  understood 
as  representing  the  Irish  lady  whom  he  married. 

4  Knew  not  what  to  think.  B  In  her  service, 
<  .Saddes — Feleus,  the  son  of  .Sacus. 


Right  happy  thou  that  may'st  them  freely  see ! 
But  why,  when  I  them  saw,  fled  they  away 

from  me  1 " 
"  Not  I  so  happy,"  auswer'd  then  that  swain, 
"As  thou  unhappy,  which  them  thence  dSA 

chase, 
Whom  by  no  means  thou  canst  recall  again ; 
For,  being  gone,  none  can  them  bring  in  place, 
But  whom  they  of  themselves  list  so  to  grace." 
"  Kight  sorry  I,"  said  then  Sir  Calidore, 
"That  my  ill  fortune  did  them  hence  displace  r 
But  since  things  passed  none  may  now  restore, 
Tell  me  what  were  they  aU,  whose  lack  thea 

grieves  so  sore." 
Then  gau  that  shepherd  thus  for  to  dilate  ; 
"  Then  wot,  thou  shepherd,  whatsoe'er  thou  be» 
That  all  those  ladies  which  thou  sawest  late 
Are  Venus'  damsels,  all  within  her  fee,' 
But  differing  in  honour  and  degree : 
They  all  are  Graces  which  on  her  depend ; 
Besides  a  thousand  more  which  ready  be 
Her  to  adorn,  whenso  she  forth  doth  wend ; 
But  those  three  in  the  midst  do  chief  on  her 

attend, 
"  They  are  the  daughters  of  sky-ruling  Jove, 
By  him  begot  of  fair  Eurynom^, 
The  Ocean's  daughter,  in  this  pleasant  grove. 
As  he,  this  way  coming  from  f eastf ul  glee 
Of  Thetis'  wedding  with  .aiacidee,^ 
In  summer's  shade  himself  herie  rested  weary; 
The  first  of  them  hight  mild  EuphrosynS, 
Next  fair  Aglaia,  last  Thalia  merry  ; 
Sweet  Goddesses  aU  three,  which  me  in  mirtb 

do  cherry!"' 
These  three  on  men  aU  gracious  gifts  bestow 
-Which  deck  the  body  or  adorn  the  mind, 
To  make  them  lovely  or  well-f avour'd  show ; 
As  comely  carriage;  entertainment  kind, 
Sweet  semblance,^  friendly  offices  that  bind. 
And  all  the  complements  of  courtesy : 
They  teach  us  how  to  each  degree  and  kind 
We  should  ourselves  demean,  to  low,  to  high, 
To  friends,  to  foes ;  which  skill  men  call  Civility. 

"  Therefore  they  always  smoothly  seem  to  smile. 
That  we  likewise  should  mUd  and  gentle  be  ; 
And  also  naked  are,  that  without  guile 
Or  false  dissemblance  aU  them  plain  may  see. 
Simple  and  true,  from  covert  malice  free  ; 
And  eke  themselves  so  in  their  dance  they  bore. 
That  two  of  them  still  froward  '  seem'd  to  be, 
But  one  still  towards  shoVd  herself  afore  ; 
That  good  should  'from  us  go,  than  come,  in 
greater  store.^" 

"  Such  were  those  Goddesses  which  ye  did  see  ; 
But  that  fourth  Maid,  which  there  amidst  them 

tra'c'd," 
Who  can  aread ''  what  creature  might  she  be,, ' 
Whether  a  creature,  or  a  goddess  grac'd 

7  Cherish;  French,  "ch6rir." 
S  Demeanour. 

9  At  a  distance— or,  directed  away  from  (the  spec- 
tator). 

10  To  show  that  good  should  go  out  from  us  in  more 
liberal  measure  than  it  comes  to  us. 

11  Moved.  12  Declaife 
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With  heav'nly  gifts  from  ieayen  first  enrao'd !  * 

But  whatso  sure  she  was,  she  worthy  was 

To  be  the  fourth  with  those,  three  other  plao'd : 

Yet  was  she  certes  but  a  country  lass  ; 

Yet  she  all  other  country  lasses  far  did  pass  : 

"  So  far  as  doth  the  Daughter  of  the  Day  " 
AH  other  lesser  lights  in  light  excel ; 
So  far  doth  she  in  beautiful  array 
Above  all  other  lasses  bear  the  bell ; 
Nor  less  in  virtue  that  beseems  her  well 
Doth  she  exceed  the  rest  of  all  her  race  ; 
For  which  the  Graces,  that  here  wont  to  dwell, 
,  Have  for  more  honour  brought  her  to  this  place, 
And  graced  her  so  ipuch  to  be  another  Grace. 

"  Another  Grace  she  well  deserves  to  be, 
In  whom  so  many  graces  gathered  are, 
Excelling  much  the  mean'  of  her  degree  ;* 
Divine  resemblance,  beauty  sov'reign  rare, 
Firm  chastity,  that  spite  ne  blemish  dare  : 
All  which  she  with  such  courtesy  doth  grace, 
That  all  her  peers  cannot  with  her  compare. 
But  quite  are  dimmed  when  she  is  in  place  : 
She  made  me  often  pipe,  and  now  to  pipe  apace. 

"  Sun  of  the  world,  great  glory  of  the  sky. 
That  aU  the  earth  doth  lighten  with  thy  rays. 
Great  Gloriana,  greatest  Majesty  ! 
Pardon  thy  shepherd,  'mongst  so  many  lays 
Aa  he  hath  sung  of  thee  in  all  his  days. 
To  make  one  minim  '^  of  thy  poor  handmaid. 
And  underneath  thy  feet  to  place  her  praise  ; 
That,  when  thy  glory  shall  be  far  display'd 
To  future  age,  of  her  this  mention  may  be  made ! " 

When  the  shepherd  had  ended  his  speech, 
Calidore  asked  pardon  that,  in  rashly  seeking 
what  he  might  not  see,  he  had  by  his  "  luckless 
breach  "  bereft  the  other  of  his  love's  dear  sight. 
The  twain  then  spent  long  time  in  pleasant  dis- 
courses ;  and  the  Knight,  charmed  with  the 
speech  of  the  shepherd  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
place,  would  fain  have  made  his  dwelling  there. 
But  the  envenomed  sting  deep  fixed  in  his  heart 
began  afresh  to  rankle  sore ;  and  there  was  no 
remedy  for  the  wound,  save  return  to  her  that 
inflicted  it — "  like  as  the  wounded  Whale  to 
shore  flies  from  the  main."  "  So,  taking  leave 
of  that  same  gentle  swain,"  Calidore  returned 
to  his  rustic  dwelling,  to  his'oonstant  and  pure- 
minded  courtship  of  Pastorella,  to  his  rivalry 
with  Corydon  in  carolling  aa  they  kept  their 
sheep,  in  exercising  games,  or  in  presenting  to 
>  their  mistress  the  results  of  their  labours.  One 
day,  when  they  had  all  three  gone  into  the  woods 
to  gather  strawberries,  a  tiger  rushed  out  of  the 
covert,  and,  with  fell  claws  "  and  greedy  mouth 
wide-gaping  like  hell-gate,''  ran  at  Pastorella. 
Hearing  her  cries  for  help,  Corydon  first  has- 
tened up;  but,  at  sight  of  the  beast,  "through 
coward  fear  he  fled  away  as  fast."  But  Calidore, 
enraged  instead  of  frightened  when  he  saw  the 
danger  of  his  love,  smote  the  monster  to  the 

I  Implanted.  »  The  Moon. 

3  Measure.  -  *  Bank. 

5  A  little,  trifling  song ;  properly,  a  short  note  in 
znusic. 

6  Secret.  '  Night  by  day. 


ground  with  the  only  weapon  he  had— his  shep- 
herd's hook ;  then,  hewing  off  the  head,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  Pastorella,  receiving  a  thousand 
thanks  for  her  life  preserved.  From  that  day 
forth  Calidore  quite  displaced  in  her  heart  the 
coward  Corydon,  "  fit  to  keep  sheep,  unfit  for 
love's  content  j "  yet  the  Knight  did  not  utterly 
despise  his  rival,  but  used  his  fellowship  as  a 
means  of  cloaking  his  own  successful  love  for 
Pastorella : 

So  well  he  woo'd  her,  and  so  well  he  wrought 

her. 
With  humble  service,  and  with  daily  suit, 
That  at  the  last  unto  his  will  he  brought  her,; 
Which  he  so  wisely  weU  did  prosecute, 
That  of  his  love  he  reap'd  the  timely  fruit. 
And  joyed  long  in  close  ^  felicity : 
Till  Fortune,  fraught  with  malice  blind  and 

brute,    ' 
That  envies  lovers'  long  prosperity. 
Blew  up  a  bitter  storm  of  foul  adversity. 

It  fortuned  one  day,  when  Calidore 
Was  hunting  in  the  woods,  as  was  his  trade, 
A  lawless  people.  Brigands  hight  of  yore. 
That  never  us'd  to  live  by  plough  nor  spade, 
But  fed  on  spoil  and  booty,  which  they  made 
Upon  their  neighbours  which  did  nigh  tljem 

border. 
The  dwelling  of  these  shepherds  did  invade ; 
And  spoil'd  their  houses,  and  themselves  did 

murder. 
And  drove  away  their  flocks  ;  vrith  other  much 
disorder. 
Among  the  rest,  they  spoiled  old  Melibee  of 
all  he  had,  and  carried  him  off  under  shade  of 
night  to  their  dwelling,  along  with  all  his  people, 
with  Pastorella,  and  Corydon.  The  den  of  the 
marauders  was  in  a  little  island,  covered  with 
shrubby  woods,  in  which  no  way  appeared,  nor 
could  any  footing  be  found  "for  overgroweu 
grass  : " 

For  underneath  the  ground  their  way  was  made 
Through  hollow  caves,  that  no  man  might  dis- 
cover I 
For  the  thick  shrubs,  which  did  them  always 

shade 
From  view  of  living  wight  and  cover'd  over ; 
But  darkness  dread  and  daily  night  ^  did  hover 
Through  all  the  inner  parts  wherein  they  dwelt ; » 
If  or  lighten'd  was  with  window,  nor  with  lover,' 
But  with  continual  candle-light,  whi^h  dealt 
A  doubtful  sense  of  things,  not  so  well  seen  as 
felt. 

Here  the  Brigands  kept  their  prey,  meaning 
to  sell  them  to  certain  merchants,  who. either 
held  them  in  hard  bondage,  or  sold  them  again. 
The  poet  refers  to  another  canto  the  tale  of 
Fastorella's  sorrow  and  terror,  and  of  what 
befell  her  in  that  "thievish  won — "  '  where  she 
thought  herself  in  hell,  and  day  and  night,  by 

8  "Louvre,"  or  "lover,"  (from  the  French,  "I'ouTcrt," 
the  open  place),  was  an  opening  in  the  roof,  to  let  ou* 
smoke,  to  admit  light,  or— as  iuUer  uses  the  word  in 
his  "Worthies" — to  let  the  pigeons  fly  out  of  a.  do-ve- 
cote.  u  Dwelling. 
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lamentation,  wasted  her  goodly  beauty,  wliicli 
did  fade  "  like  to  a  flow'r  that  feels  no  heat  of 
sun  -which  may  her  feeble  leaves  with  comfoit 
glad." 


CANTO  XI. 

The  thieves  fall  out  for  Pastordli 

WhUst  MeUbee  is  sladn  : 
Her  CaUdorefrow,  them  redeems, 

Arid  hringetU  back  again. 

The  joys  of  loye,  if  they  should  ever  last 
Without  affliction  or  disquietness 
That  worldly  chances  do  amongst  them  cast, 
Would  be  on  earth  too  great  a  blessedness, 
Liker  to  heav'n  than  mortal  wretchedness : 
Therefore  the  winged  god,  to  let  men  weet  ^ 
That  here  on  earth  is  no  sure  happiness, 
A  thousand  sours  hath  temper'd  with  one  sweet. 
To  make  it  seem  more  dear  and  dainty,  as  is 
meet. 

So  did  it  now  befall  to  Pastorella :  Fortune, 
not  content  with  making  her  a  captive  among 
thieves,  in  dreadful  darkness,  threw  on  her 
greater  mischief  j  for  the  captain  of  the  band, 
one  day  viewing  the  prisoners,  beheld  vrith 
lustful  eyes  that  lovely  guest,  "fair  Pastorella, 
whose  sad  mournful  hue  like  the  fair  morning 
clad  in  misty  fog  did  shew."  His  barbarous 
heart  was  fired  with  love ;  in  his  own  mind,  Jie 
allotted  her  to  himself  as  his  part  of  the  prey ; 
and  from  that  day  he  sought,  by  kindness  and 
threats  combined,  to  win  her  to  his  will.  But 
all  that  he  could  do  did  not  one  whit  afiect  her 
constancy  and  purity;  though  at  last,  fearing 
lest  he  might  take  by  force  what  she  denied, 
she  granted  him  some  little  show  of  favour,  in 
the  h5pe  that  either  she  might  be  Set  free,  or 
her  captivity  eased :  "  a  Kttle  well  is  lent  that 
gaineth  more  withal."  The  captain,  however, 
was  only  stimulated  to  more  eager  urging  of  his 
suit ;  till  the  maiden  found  no  means  to  bar  him, 
but  to  feign  a  sudden  sickness,  during  which  he 
could  approach  her  only  when  others  were 
present.  While  Pastorella  lay  sick,  a  company 
of  merchants  arrived  at  the  island  in  quest  of 
slaves,  and  were  met  by  some  of  the  thieves. 
Conducting  the  new-comers  to  the  captain,  as 
he  sat  "  by  his  fair  patient's  side  with  sorrowful 
regret,"  the  men  asked  that  the  captives  might 
be  sold,  and  the  price  equally  shared'among  the 
band.  Though  "much  appalled"  by  the  re- 
quest, the  captain  could  not  but  comply ;  Meli- 
bee,  Corydon,  and  the  rest,  were  brought  forth 
and  shown  to  the  merchants ;  but  before  any 
bargain  was  concluded,  some  of  the  gang  inquired 
for  the  fair  shepherdess  who  had  been  taken 
along  with  the  others,  and  began  to  extol  her 
beauty,  "  the  more  t'  augment  her  price  through 
praise  of  comeliness." 


1  Know.  2  Simple. 

4  In  comparison  with  her. 


3  Value. 


To  whom"  the  captain  in  full  angry  wise 

Made  answer,  that  the  maid  of  whom  they 

spake 
Was  his  own  purchase  and  his  only  prize  ; 
With  whichrnone  had  to  do,  nor  aught  partake, 
But  he  himself  which  did  that  conquest  make ; ' 
Little  for  biTn  to  have  one  silly  ^  lass ; 
Besides,  through  sickness  now  so  wan  and  weak, 
That  nothing  meet  in  merchandise  to  pass : 
So  shew'd  them  her,  to  prove  how  pale  and 

weak  she  was. 

The  sight  of  whom,  though  now  decay'd  and 

marr'd, 
And  eke  but  hardly  seen  by  candle-light. 
Yet,  like  a  diamond  of  rich  regard,' 
In  doubtful  shadow  of  the  darksome  night, 
With  starry  beams  about  her  shining  bright, 
These  merchants'  fixed  eyes  did  so  amaze. 
That  what  through  wonder,  and  what  through 

delight, 
A  while  on  her  they  greedily  did  gaze, 
And  did  her  greatly  like,  and  did  her  greatly 

praise. 

At  last  when  all  the  rest  them  oSer'd  were, 
And  prices  to  them  placSd  at  their  pleasure. 
They  all  refused  in  regard  of  her ;  * 
Nor  aught  would  buy,  however  pric'd  with 

measure,'' 
Withouten  her,  whose  worth  above  all  treasure 
They  did  esteem,  and  offer'd  store  of  gold  : 
But  then  the  captain,  fraught  with  more  dis- 
pleasure. 
Bade  them  be  stiU ;  his  love  should  not  be  sold ; 
The  rest  take  if  they  would ;  he  her  to  him 
would  hold. 

Some  of  the  chief  robbers  bade  him  forbear 
such  insolent  language — ^for,  let  it  grieve  him 
ever  so  much,  the  maid  should  be  sold  with  the 
rest,  to  enhance  their  price.  The  captain  drew' 
his  sword  and  dared  any  to  lay  hand  on  her; 
soon  they  fell  to  blows;  "and  the  mad  steel 
about  doth  fiercely  fly,"  making  way  for  Death 
to  walk  in  a  thousand  dreadful  shapes  "in  the 
horror  of  the  grisly  night " — ^the  candles  having 
been  quenched. 

Like  as  a  sort'  of  hungry  dogs,  y-met 
About  some  carcase  by  the  common  way. 
Do  fall  together,  striving  each  to  get 
The  greatest  portion  of  the  greedy  prey; 
All  on  confused  heaps  themselves  assay. 
And  snatch,  and  bite,  and  rend,  and  tug,  and 

tear; 
That  who  them  sees  would  "wonder  at  their 

fray. 
And  who  sees  not  would  be  afraid  to  hear  : 
Such  was  the  conflict  of  those  cruel  Brigands 

there. 

But  first  of  all  the  robbers  slew  the  captives,, 
lest  they  should  join  against  the  weaker  side, 
or  rise  against  the  surviving  remnant ;  Corydon 
alone  escaping  craftily  in  the  darkness.     All 

5  However  moderate  the  price  set  upon  them. 

6  Troop,  crowd. 
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thia  while  Pastorella  was  defended  by  the  cap- 
tain, who  minded  more  her  safety  than  him- 
self ;  hut  at  last  he  was  slain  and  laid  on 
ground,  yet  holding  fast  in  his  arms  the  maiden, 
whom  the  wound  that  ended  his  life  had  pierced 
through  the  arm,  and  thrown  into  deadly  swoon. 
The  captain  dead,  the  fray  ceased,  and  the 
candles  were  relit. 

Their  captain  there  they  cruelly  found  kill'd. 
And  in  his  arms  the  dreary  dying  maid, 
Like  a  sweet  angel  'twixt  two  clouds  uphild ;  ^ 
Her  lovely  light  was  dimmed  and  deoay'd 
With  cloud  of  death  upon  her  eyes  display'd ; 
Yet  did  the  cloud  make  even  that  dimm'd  light 
Seem  much  more  lovely  in  that  darkness  laid ; 
And  'twixt  the  twinkling  of  her  eyelids  bright 
To  spark  out  little  beams,  like  stars  in  foggy 
night. 
Finding  her  still  alive,  the  robbers  busily  ap- 
plied themselves  "to  call  the  soul  back  to  her 
home  again ; "  at  last  they  restored  the  maiden 
to  a  sense  of  her  desolate  and  penlpus  position, 
bereaved  of  all  her  friends  and  left  a  second 
spoil  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  "  renew'd' 
her  death  by  timely  death  denying ; "  and  they 
left  her  in  charge  of  one  of  their  number,  "  the 
best  of  many  worst,"  who  much  molested  her 
with  unkind  disdain  and  cruel  rigour,  scarcely 
yielding  her  due  food  or  timely  rest,  or  suffering 
her  painful  festered  wound  to  be  dressed.   Mean- 
time Calidorehad  suffered  the  direst  agony  since 
the  day  on  which,  retunung  from  the  chase,  he 
found  his  cottage  spoiled  and  his  love  reft  away ; 
"he    chaf'd,  he   grieVd,   he   fretted,   and  he 
sigh'd,"  and  fared   like  a  furious   wild   bear 
whose  whelps  are  stolen  in  her  absentee; 

Nor  wight  he  found  to  whom  he  might  complain, 
Nor  wight  he  found  of  whom  he  might  inquire ; 
That  more  increas'd  the  anguish  of  his  pain : 
He  sought  the  woods,  but  no  man  could  see 

there ; 
He  sought  the  plains,  but  could  no  tidings  hear : 
The  woods  did  naught  but  echoes  vain  rebound; 
The  plains  all  waste  and  empty  did  appear  ; 
Where  wont  the  shepherds  oft  their  pipes  re- 
sound, 
And  feed  a  hundred  flocks,  there  now  not  one 
he  found. 
At  last,  "with  ragged  weeds,  and  locks  upstar- 
ing  high,"  Corydon  came  in  view,  and  soon  had 
told  all  the  sad  story  of  the  robbers'  cavern- 
nay,  more,  confidently  affirming  that  Pastorella 
was  dead;  for  what  could  her  defender,  the 
captain,  do  against  them  all  alone:  "it  could 
not  boot ;  needs  must  she  die  at  last ! "  For 
a  while  CaUdore's  heart  was  deadened  and  his 
wit  distracted  by  the  tidings;  but  when  his 
grief  had  spent  itself  in  beatings  of  his  head  and 
breast,  in  cursings  of  heaven  and  wishes  that  he 
had  been  near  to  his  mistress  in  her  peril,  the 
Knight  began  to  devise  means  of  avenging  Pas- 
tofeUa's  death,  if  she  were  dead ;  or  saving  her 
life,  if  life  yet  lasted ;  or  dying  with  her,  if  he 


could  not  save  her.  With  great  difficulty  he 
persuaded  the  coward  Corydon  to  guide  him  to 
the  tl^ievish  abode ;  and  then  both  set  out  dis- 
guised as  shepherds,  though  Oalidore  wore  his 
arms  under  hia  garments.  Approaching  the 
robbers'  isle,  they  saw  flocks  and  shepherds,  to 
whom  they  drew  near  to  make  inquiries;  but 
to  their  surprise  they  found  that  the  flocks  were 
their  own,  kept  by  some  of  the  robbers  them- 
selves, for  want  of  herds.  Corydon  recognised 
with  tears  his  own  sheep,  and  besought  Calidore 
to  slay  the  robbers — who  slept  soundly  in  the 
shade  of  the  bushes — and  take  away  the  spoil. 
But  Calidore  had  secretly  made  in  his  mind  "  a 
farther  purpose,"  and  would  not  slay  them, 
"but,  gently  waking  them,  gave  them  the  time 
of  day  "2 

Then,  sitting  down  by  them  upon  the  green, , 
Of  sundry  things  he  purpose  ^  gan  to  feign, 
That  he  by  them  might  certain  tidings  ween 
Of  PastoreU,  were  she  ajive  or  slain : 
'Mongst  which  the  thieves  them  questioned  again. 
What  mister  men,*  and  eke  from  whence,  they 

were. 
To  whom  they  answer'd,  as  did  appertain. 
That  they  were  poor  herdgrooms,  the  which 

whilere "  ^ 

Had  from  their  masters  fled,  and  now  sought 

hire  elsewhere. 

Whereof  right  glad  they  seem'd,  and  offer  made 
To  hiie  them  weU  if  they  their  flocks  would 


1  Upheld. 


s  Saluted  them. 


For  they  themselves  were  evil  |^ooms,  they  said,  ■ 
Unwont  with  herds  to  watch,  or  pasture  sheep, 
But  to  forS-y  the  land,  or  scour  the  deep. 
Thereto  they  soon  agreed,  and  earnest  took 
To  keep  their  flocks  for  little  hire  and  cheap ;    . 
For  they  for  better  hire  did  shortly  look : 
So  there  all  day  they  bode,  till  light  the  sky' 
forsook. 

When  towards  darksome  night  it  drew,  the 
thieves  brought  the  new  shepherds  to  their  hell- 
ish den;  and  soon  the  strangers  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  secrets  of  the  band,  learn- 
ing, greatly  to  Calidore's  joy,  that  Pastorella 
still  lived.  At  dead  of  night,  when  all  the 
thieves  were  buried  in  sleep,  Calidore  armed 
himself  with  "a  sword  of  meanest  sort,"  which 
he  had  obtained  by  diligent  search ;  and  he  went 
"straight  to  the  captain's  nest."  ^ They  found 
the  cave  fast ;  but  .Calidore,  with  resistless 
might,  burst  open  the  door,  awakening  the 
thief  who  guarded  Pastorella — and  who,  run- 
ning to  the  entrance,  was  instantly  slain.  Al- 
most dead  with  fear  at  the,  new  uproar,  Pas- 
torella heard  Calidore  calling  on  her  name, 
recognised  his  voice,  and  was  suddenly  revived 
and  thrilled  with  wondrous  joy ;  like  a  tempest- 
tost  mariner,  looking  into  the  very  jaws  of  death, 
who  "  at  length  espies  at  hand  the  happy  coast." 

Her  gentle  heart,  that  now  long  season  past 
Had  never  joyance  felt  nor  cheerful  thought. 
Began  some  smack  of  comfort  new  to  taste, 

3  Conversation.    4  What  manner  of  men.    '  Lately. 
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Like  lifeM  heat  to  miinbSd  senses  trougllt, 
And  life  to  feel  that  long  for  death  had  sought: 
Nor  less  in  heart  rejoiced  Calidore 
When  he  her  found ;  hut,  like  to  one  distraught 
And  robb'd  of  reason,  toward  her  him  bore ; 
A  thousand  times  emhrac'd,  and  kiss'd  a  thou- 
sand more. 
But  now  by  this,  with  noise  of  late  uproar, 
The  hue  and  cry  was  raised  all  about ; 
And  all  the  Brigands  flocking  in  great  store 
Unto  the  cave  gan  press,  naught  having  doubt  ^ 
Of  that  was  done,  and  enter'd  in  a  rout. 
But  Calidore  in  th'  entry  close  did  stand. 
And,  entertaining  them  with  courage  stout, 
Still  slew  the  foremost  that  came  first  to  hand ; 
So  long,   till  all  the  entry  was  with  bodies 
mann'd.2 

Then,  when  no  more  could  nigh  to  him  approach. 
He  breath'd  his  sword,  and  rested  him  till  day ; 
Which  when  he  spied  upon  the  earth  t'  encroach, 
Through  the. dead  carcases  he  made  his  way, 
'Mongst  which  he  found  a  sword  of  better  say,^ 
With  which  he  forth  went  into  th'  open  light. 
Where  all  the  rest  for  him  did  ready  stay, 
And,  fierce  assailing  him,  with  all  their  might 
Gan  aU  upon  him  lay:  there  gan  a  dreadfjil 
fight. 

How  many  flies  in  hottest  summer's  day 
Do  seize  upon  some  beast  [whose  flesh  is  bare,* 
That  all  the  place  with  swarms  do  overlay. 
And  with  their  little  stings  right  felly  fare : ' 
So  many  thieves  about  him  swarming  are. 
All  which  do  him  assail  on  ev'ry  side, 
And  sore  oppress,  nor  any  him  doth  spare ; 
But  he  doth  with  his  raging  brand  divide 
Their  thickest  troops,  and  round  about  him 
scatt'reth  wide. 

Like  as  a  lion,  'mongst  a  herd  of  deer, 
Disperseth  them  to  catch  his  choicest  prey; 
So  did  he  fly  amongst  them  here  and  there. 
And  all  that  near  him  came  did  hew  and  slay, 
Tai  he  had  strow'd  with  bodies  all  the  way ; 
That  none  his  danger  daring  to  abide 
Fled  from  his  vraath,  and  did  themselves  convey 
Into  their  caves,  their  heads  from  death  to  hide, 
Nor  any  left  that  victory  to  him  envied.' 
Then,  back  returning  to.  his  dearest  dear. 
He  her  gan  to  recomfort  all  he  might 
With  gladf  ul  speeches  and  with  lovely  cheer ; 
And,  forth  her  bringing  to  the  joyous  light. 
Whereof  she  long  had  lack'd  the  wishful  sight, 
Devis'd  all  goodly  means  from  her  to  drive  - 
The  sad  remembrance  of  her  wretched  plight : 
So  her  unneth  '  at  last  he  did  revive, 
That  long  had  lain  dead,  and  made  again  alive. 
This  done,  into  those  thievish  dens  he  went, 
And  thence  did  aU  the  spbils  and  treasures  take. 
Which  they  from  many  long  had  robb'd  and  rent. 
But  Fortune  now  the  victor's  meed  did  make : 


1  Suspicion. 

s  Blocked  up ;  filled  (as  a  ship  with  her  crew). 

3  Assay,  temper, 

4  Appears  through  a  raw  or  wouud. 

6  Cruelly  behave.  6  Disputed  with  him. 

7  With  difficulty.  6  Bestow  upon. 


G^  which  the  best  he  did  his  lovebetalce  ;8 
And  also  all  those  flocks,  which  they  before 
Had  reft  from  Melibee  and  from  his  make," 
He  did  them  all  to  Corydon  restore  : 
So  drove  them  all  away,  and  his  love  with  him 
bore. 


CANTO  XII. 

Tair  Pastordla  bii  great  Jiap 

Mer  parents  wndersta-nds. 
CaZidore  doth  the  Blatant  Beast 

SubduCf  OTid  bind  in  bands. 

Like  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  Ocean  wide  I 
Directs  her  course  unto  one  certain  coast,        ' 
Is  met  of  many  a  counter  wind  and  tide. 
With  which  her  winged  speed  is  let  '^''  and  crost. 
And  she  herself  in  stormy  surges  tost ; 
Yet,  making  many  a  board  and  many  a  bay,^i 
Still  winneth  way,  nor  hath  her  compass  lost  j 
Bight  so  it  fares  with  me  in  this  long  way, 
Whose  course  is  often  stay'd,  yet    never   is 


For  nothing  has  been  wasted  or  missaid  of 
all  that  has  prevented  Calidore  from  follow- 
ing his  first  quest,  since  it  has  shown  "  the 
courtesy  by  him  prof  est  even  unto  the  lowest 
and  the  least."  But  now  the  poet  comes  back 
into  his  course,  to  the  "achievement  of  the 
Blatant  Beast,"  which  all  this  time  roamed 
unrestrained.  Calidore,  when  he  had  rescued 
Pastorella,  brought  her  to  the  Castle  of  Belgard, 
belonging  to  the  good  Sir  Bellamour,  who  in 
youth  had  been  "  a  lusty  knight  as  ever  wielded 
spear,"  and  had  fought  many  a  battle  for  a  lady 
dear  and  fair.  Claribell  was  her  name ;  and 
her  father,  the  Lord  of  Many  Islands,  thoughi; 
to  have  wedded  her  to  the  Prince  of  Pictland. 
But  she  loved  Bellamour,  and  secretly  married 
him ;  her  father  discovered  the  marriage,  ^nd 
threw  them  both  into  dungeons  deep  but  sepa- 
rate ;  yet,  by  bribing  the  keepersj  Bellamour 
gained  access  to  the  lady,  and  in  time  she  bore 
a  maiden  child.  The  babe  was  given  to  Clari- 
beUa's  handmaid,  to  be  brought  up  under  some 
strange  attire. 

The  trusty  damsel  bearing  it  abroad 
Into  the  empty  fields,  where  living  wight 
Might  not  bewray  i^  the  secret  of  her  load. 
She  forth  gan  lay  unto  the  open  light 
The  little  babe),  to  take  thereof  a  sight : 
Whom  whilst  she  did  with  watery  eyne  behold. 
Upon  the  little  breast,  like  crystal  bright. 
She  might  perceive  a  little  purple  mold,'^ 
That  like  a  rose  her  silken  leaves  did  fair  un- 
fold. 

Much  as  she  pitied  the  babe,  the  handmaid 
could  not  remedy  its  wretched  case,  but  had  to 

9  Mate,  wife.  lo  Hindered. 

ii  Many  a  tack,  and  many  a  bend  ov  curve.  "A 
board"  is  defined  in  "  Young's  Nautical  Dictionary" 
as  "  the  stretch  which  a  vessel  makes  on  each  ta«k  in 
beatmg  to  windward." 

12  Discover.  13  jjoie 
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leave  it  there — stealing  behind  the  bushes,  to 
know  the  little  one's  fate.  Led  by  the  infant's 
cries,  a  shepherd  drew  near,  pitied  the  babe, 
and  took  it  home  to  his  honest  wife,  who  nur- 
tured and  named  it  as  her  own.  Meantime, 
Claribell  and  Eellamour  lingered  in  captivity, 
till  the  lady's  father  died,  and  left  unto  them 
all ;  so  they  dwelt  secure  from  the  storms  of 
Fortune,  in  perfect  confidence  and  love,  till 
Calidore  brought  Pastorella  thither.  Struck 
with  shame  for  the  negligence  with  which  he 
had  pursued  the  enterprise  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  Faery  Queen,  Calidore  now  resolved,  all 
peril  being  past,  to  leave  his  love  with  Claribell, 
while  he  sought  the  monster  through  the  world. 
"  So,  taking  leave  of  his  fair  Pastorell,"  he  went 
forth  on.his  quest.  The  poet  lingers,  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  maiden ;  on  whose  snowy  breast, 
one  morning  while  she  was  dressing,  Melissa — 
the  handmaid  who  had  exposed  her — espied 
"the  rosy  mark,  which  she  remember'd  well." 
Straightway  she  ran  to  her  mistress,  to  assure 
her  that  "  the  heavens  had  her  grao'd,  to  save 
■  her  child,  which  in  Misfortune's  mouth  was 
plao'd."  A  few  words  were  sufBoient  to  set 
Claribella's  maternal  feelings  all  in  flame  : 

The  matron  stay'd  no  longer  to  enquire, 
But  forth  in  haste  ran  to  the  stranger  maid ; 
■Whom  catching  greedily,  for  great  desire 
Bent  up  her  breast,  and  bosom  open  laid. 
In  which  that  rose  she  plainly  saw  display'd  : 
Then,  her  embracing  'twixt  her  armes  twain. 
She  long  so  held,  and  softly  weeping  said ; 
"  And  livest  thou,  my  daughter,  now  again  ? 
And  art  thou  yet  alivfi,  whom  dead  I  long  did 
feign?  "1 

Then  farther  asking  her  of  sundry  things. 
And  times  comparing  with  their  accidents, 
She  found  at  last,  by  very  certain  signs, 
And  speaking  marks  of  passed  monuments, 
That  this  young  maid,  whom  chance  to  her  pre- 


Is  her  own  daughter,  her  own  infant  dear. 
Then,  wond'ring  long  at  those  so  strange  events, 
A  thousand  times  she  her  embraced  near, 
"With  many  a  joyful  kiss  and  many  a  melting 

tear. 
Whoever  is  the  mother  of  one  child. 
Which,  having  thought  long  dead,  she  finds  alive, 
Ifit  her,  by  proof  of  that  which  she  hath  fild  ^ 
In  her  own  breast,  this  mother's  joy  descrive  :  ^ 
For  other  none  such  passion  can  contrive^ 
In  perfect  form,  as  this  good  lady  felt. 
When  she  so  fair  a  daughter  saw  survive 
As  Pastorella  was  ;  that  nigh  she  swelt° 
For  passing  joy,  which  did  all  into  pity  melt. 

Kunning  to  her  loved  lord,  she  recounted  to 
him  all  that  had  happened;  and  he  joyfully 
acknowledged  fair  Pastorella  for  his  own.  AU 
this  time  Calidore  had  been  pursuing  the  Bla- 

1  Imagine.  ^  I'elt. 

3  Describe.  *  Conceive. 

6  fainted.  ^  Ranks,  orders  of  society. 

7  Dormitories ;  French,  "  dortoirs." 
s  Gloomy,  sombre. 


tant  Beast  "  by  the  trace  of  his  outrageous 
spoil." 

Through  all  estates  '  he  found  that  he  had  past. 
In  which  he  many  massacres  had  left. 
And  to  the  Clergy  now  was  come  at  last ; 
In  which  such  spoil,  such  havoc,  and  such  theft 
He  wrought,  that  thence  all  goodness  he  bereft, 
That  endless  were  to  tell.    The  Elfin  Knight, 
Who  now  no  place  besides  unsought  had  left. 
At  length  into  a  monast'ry  did  light. 
Where  he  him  found  despoiling  all  with  main 
and  might. 

Into  their  cloisters  now  he  broken  had, 
Through  which  the  monks  he  chasSd  here  and 

there. 
And  them  pursued  into  their  dortours  '  sad;' 
And  searched  all  their  cells  and  secrets  near ; 
In  which  what  filth  and  ordnre  did  appear. 
Were  irksome  to  report ;  yet  that  foul  Beast, 
Naught  sparing  them;  the  more  did  toss  and  tear. 
And  ransack  all  their  dens  from  most  to  least. 
Regarding  naught  religion  nor  their  holy  beast." 

From  thence  into  the  sacred  church  he  broke, 
And  robb'd  the  chancel,  and  the  desks  down 

threw. 
And  altars  f oulSd,  and  blasphSmy  spoke', 
And  th'  images,  for  all  their  goodly  hue. 
Did  cast  to  ground,  whilst  none  was  them  to 

rue;" 
So  all  confounded  and  disorder'd  there : 
But,  seeing  Calidore,  away  he  flew, 
Knowing  his  fatal  hand  by  former  fear  ; 
But  he  him  fast  pursuing  soon  approached  near. 

Him  in  a  narrow  place  he  overtook. 
And,  fierce  assailing,  forc'd  him  turn  again  : 
Sternly  he  turn'd  again,  when  he  him  strook  ^ 
With  his  sharp  steel,  and  ran  at  him  amain 
With  open  mouth,  that  seemed  to  contain 
A  fuU  good  peck  within  the  outmost  brim. 
All  set  with  iron  teeth  in  ranges  twain. 
That  terrified  his  foes,  and  armed  him. 
Appearing  like  the  mouth  of  Orcus^^  grisly  grim: 

And  therein  were  a  thousand  tongues  empight,^ 
Of  sundry  kinds  and  sundry  quality ; 
Some  were  of  dogs,  that  barked  day  and  night ; 
And  some  of  cats,  that wrawlingH still  did  cry; 
And  some  of  bears,  that  groin'd^^  continually ; 
And  some  of  tigers,  that  did  seem  to  gren^^ 
And  snarl  at  all  that  ever  passed  by  : 
But  most  of  them  were  tongues  of  mortal  men, 
Which  spake  reproachfully,  not  caring  where 
nor  when. 

And  them  amongst  were  mingled  here  find  there 
The   tongues   of   serpents^  with   three-forked 

stings. 
That  spat  out  poison,  and  gore-bloody  gear,!' 
At  all  that  came  within  his  ravemngs ; 
And  spake  licentious  words  and  hateful  things 
Of  good  and  bad  alike,  of  low  and  high ; 

9  OlSce,  duty  (as  those  who  had  taken  vows). 
10  Lament.  u  Struck. 

12  Hell ;  the  Lower  World. 

13  Placed,  infixed.  14  Mewiog,  wauling. 

15  Growled.  w  Grin.  w  Matter. 
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Kor  Kaisers  eparSd  he  a  whit,  nor  Kings ; 

But  either  blotted  them  with  infamy, 

Or  bit  them  with  his  baneful  teeth  of  injury. 

But  Cdlidore,  thereof  no  whit  afraid, 
Eenoounter'd  him  with  so  impetuous  might, 
That  th'  outrage  of  his  violence  he  stay'd, 
And  beat  aback,  threat'ning  in  vain  to  bite, 
And  spitting  forth  the  poison  of  his  spite 
That  foamed  all  about  his  bloody  jaws : 
Then  rearing  up  his  former^  feet  on  height,^ 
He  ramp'd  "  upon  him  with  his  ravenous  paws. 
As  if  he  would  have  rent  him  vrith  his  cruel 

claws. 
But  he  right  well  aware,  his  rage  to  ward. 
Did  oast  his  shield  atween ;  and,  therewithal 
Putting  his  puissance  forth,  pursued  so  hard. 
That  backward  he  enforced  him  to  fall ; 
And,  being  down,  ere  he  new  help  could  call. 
His  shield  he  on  him  threw,  and  fast  down  held ; 
Like  as  a  bullock,  that  in  bloody  stall 
Of  butcher's  baleful  hand  to  ground  is  fell'd, 
Js  forcibly  kept  dovm,  till  he  he  throughly 

■  quell'd. 
Full  cruelly  the  Beast  did  rage  and  "roar 
To  be  down  held,  and  master'd  so  with  might. 
That  he  gan  fret  and  foam  out  bloody  gore, 
Striving  in  vain  to  rear  himself  upright : 
For  still,  the  more  he  strove,  the  more  the 

Knight 
Did  him  suppress,  and  forcibly  subdue ; 
That  made  him  almost  mad  for  fell  despite ; 
He  grinn'd,  he  bit,  he  scratch'd,  he  venom  threw, 
And  fared  like  a  fiend  right  horrible  in  hue : 

Or  like  the  hell-bom  Hydra,  which  they  feign 

That  great  Alcides  whilom  overthrew. 

After  that  he  had  labonr'd  long  in  vain 

To  crop  his  thousand  heads,  the  which  still  new 

Forth  budded,  and  in  greater  number  grew. 

Such  was  the  fury  of  this  hellish  Beast, 

Whilst  Oalidore  him  under  him  down  threw ; 

Who  nathemore  his  heavy  load  releast, 

But  ay,  the  more  he  rag'd,  the  more  his  pow'r 

iucreast. 
Then,  when  the  Beast  saw  he  might  naught 

avail 
By  force,  he  gan  his  hundred  tongues  apply. 
And  sharply  at  him  to  revile  and  rail 
With  bitter  terms  of  shameful  infam^ ; 
Oft  interlacing  many  a  forggd  lie, 
Whose  like  he  never  once  did  speak,  nor  hear. 
Nor  ever  thought  thing  so  unworthil;^  : 
Yet  did  he  naught,  for  all  that,  him  forbear. 
But  strainSd  him  so  stradtly  that  he  chok'd  him 

near. 

At  last,  when  as  he  found  his  force  to  shrink 
And  rage  to  quaU,  he  took  a  muzzle  strong. 
Of  surest  iron  made  vrith  many  a  link  j 
Therewith  he  mured  *  up  his  mouth  along. 
And  therein  shut  up  his  blasphemous  tongue, 

1  Pore.  ^ 

2  Aloft.  3  Sprang. 

*  Shut.  B  Tied,  attached. 

6  Hercules ;    of  whose  famous  twelve  Isibours  the 
briDgiug  of  Cerberus  from  the  lower  world  was  the  last 


For  never  more  defaming  gentle  knight 
Or  unto  lovely  lady  doing  wrong : 
And  thereunto  a  great  long  chain  he  tight," 
With  which  he  drew  him  forth,  ev'n  in  his  own 
despite. 

Like  as  whil6m  that  strong  Tirynthian  swain  ' 
Brought  forth  vrith  him  the  dreadful  dog  of 

heU, 
Against  his  will  fast  bound  in  iron  chain, 
And,  roaring  horribly,  did  him  compel 
To  see  the  hateful  sun,  that  he  might  teU 
To  grisly  Pluto  what  on  earth  was  done. 
And  to  the  other  damned  ghosts  which  dwell 
For  ay  in  darkness  which  day-light  doth  shun : 
So  led  this  Knight  his  captive  with  like  conquest 

won. 
Tet  greatly  did  the  Beast  repine  at  those 
Strange  bands,  whose  like  till  then  he  never 

bore^  - 

Nor  ever  any  durst  till  then  impose ; 
And  chafed  inly,  seeing  now  no  more 
Him  liberty  was  left  aloud  to  roar : 
Tet  durst  he  not  drawback,  nor  once  withstand 
The  proved  pow'r  of  noble  Oalidore ; 
But  trembled  underneath  his  mighty  hand, 
And  like  a  fearful  dog  him  follow'd  through  the 

land. 

TTim  through  all  Faery  Land  he  follow'd  so 
As  if  he  learned  had  obedience  long. 
That  aU  the  people,  whereso  he  did  go. 
Out  of  their  towns  did  round  about  him  throng. 
To  see  him  lead  that  Beast  in  bondage  strong  ; 
And,  seeing  it,  much  wonder'd  at  the  sight : 
And  all  such  persons  as  he  erst '  did  wrong 
Eejoiced  much  to  see  his  captive  plight. 
And  much  admir'd  ^  the  Beast,  but  more  admir'd 
the  Knight. 

Thus  was  this  monster  by  the  mast'ring  might 
Of  doughty  Oalidore  suppress'd  and  tam'd, 
That  never  more  he  might  endamage  wight 
With  his  vile  tongue,  which  many  had  def  am'd. 
And  many  causeless  caused  to  be  blam'd : 
So  did  he  eke  long  after  this  remain, 
Until  that  (whether  wicked  fate  so  fram'd. 
Or  fault  of  men)  he  broke  his  iron  chain. 
And  got  into  the  world  at  liberty  again. 

Thenceforth  more  mischief  and  more  scath  he 

wrought 
To  mortal  men  than  he  had  done  before ; 
Nor  ever  could,  by  any,  more  be  brought 
Into  like  bands,  nor  master'd  any  more : 
All  be  °  that,  long  time  after  Oalidore, 
The  good  Sir  Pelleas  him  took  in  hand ; 
And  after  him  Sir  Lamorac  of  yore. 
And  all  his  brethren  bom  in  Britain  land  : 
Yet  none  pf  them  could  ever  bring  him  into 

band. 

So  now  he  rangeth  through  the  world  again. 
And  rageth  sore  in  each  degree  and  state  ;i" 

and  the  most  arduous,  Tiryns  was  an,  ancient  town 
of  Argolis,  where  Hercules  was  brought  up,  and  from 
which  he  obtained  the  epithet  "  Tirynthlus." 

7  Before.  8  Wondered  at. 

9  Although.  I?  Kank  and  condition. 
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Nor  amy  ia  that  may  Mm  now  restrain, 
He  growen  is  so  great  and  strong  of  late, 
Barking  and  biting  all  that  him  do  bait,i 
All  be  they  ^  worthy  blame,  or  clear  of  crime ; 
Nor  spareth  he  most  learned  wits  to  rate, 
Nor  spareth  he  the  gentle  poet's  rhyme  ; 
But  rends  without  regard  of  person  or  Of  time. 

Nor  may  this  homely  verse,  of  many  meanest, 
Hope  to  escape  his  venomous  despite, 


More  than  my  former  writs,  aU^  were  they 

cleanest 
From  blameful  blot,  and  free  from  allthat  wite  * 
With  which  some  wicked  tongues  did  it  backbite, 
And  bring  into  a  mighty  Peer's ''  displeasure. 
That  never  so  deserved  to  endite.' 
Therefore  do   you,  my  rhymes,  keep  better 

measure. 
And  seek  to  please ;  that  now  is  counted  wise 

men's  treasure. 


TWO  CANTOS  OF 

MUTABILITY: 

WHICH,  BOTH  rOR  SOKM  AND  MATTER,  APPEAR  TO  BE  PARCEL.  OT  SOME 
FOLLOWING-  BOOK  OF 

THE    FAEKIE    QUEEN, 

TTNBBR 

THE  LEGEND  OF  CONSTANCY.' 


CANTO  VL 

Proud.  Chanffe  (nofptea^d  in  mortal  things 

Beneath  the  moon  to  reign) 
Pretends  as  well  of  gods  as  nun 

To  be  the  Sovereign, 

What  man  that  sees  the  ever-whirling  wheel 
Of  Change,  thewhichallmortal  things  doth  sway. 
But  that  thereby  doth  find,  and  plainly  feel, 
How  Mutability  in  them  doth  play 
Her  cruel  sports  to  many  men's  decay  ?  ^ 
Which  that  to  all  may  better  yet  appear, 
I  will  rehearse,  that  whilom  I  heard  say, 
How  she  at  first  herself  began  to  rear 
'Gainst  all  the  gods,  and  th'  empire  sought  from 
them  to  bear. 

But  first  here  falleth  fittest  to  unfold 
Her  Antique  race  aud  lineage  ancient. 
As  I  have  found  it  register'd  of  old 
In  Faety  Land  'mongst  records  permanent. 
She  was,  to  wit,  a  daughter  by  descent 
Of  those  old  Titans  that  did  whilom  strive 
With  Saturn's  son  for  heaven's  regiment ;  ^ 
Whom  though  high  Jove  of  kingdom  did  de- 
prive. 
Yet  many  of  their  stem  long  after  did  survive : 

1  Molest,  attack.  - 

2  Whether  they  be. 

3  Although.  *  Blameworthiness,  censure. 

5  The  Lord  Treasurer,  Burleigh,  who  had  severely 
■  handled  the  earlier  books  of  "  The  Faerie  Queen."  See 

notejC  page  444. 

6  That  never  had  good  cause  to  indict  or  censure  it  so. 

7  The  two  cantos  called  *'  Of  Mutability,"  and  two 
stanzas  of  a  third  canto,  were  not  published  during 
Spenser's  lifetime.  They  first  appeared  with  the  third 
edition  of  "  The  Faerie  Queen,"  published  in  1609,  which 


.And  many  of  them  afterwards  obtain'd 
Great  poVr  of  Jove,  and  high  authority : 
As  HecatS,  in  whose  almighty  hand 
He  plao'd  all  rule  and  principality, 
To  be  by  her  disposed  diversely 
To  gods  and  men,  as  she  them  list  divide ; 
And  dread  BeUona,  that  doth  sound  on  high 
Wars  and  alarums  unto  nations  wide. 
That  makes  both  heaVn  and  earth  to  tremble  at 
her  pride. 

So  likewise  did  this  Titaness  aspire 
Eule  and  dominion  to  herself  to  gain ; 
That  as  a  goddess  men  might  her  admire. 
And  heav'nly  honours  yield,  as  to  them  twain :  ^ 
And  first  on  earth  she  sought  it  to  obtain ; 
Where  she  such  proof  and  sad  examples  shew'd 
Of  her  great  pow'r,  to  many  one's  great  pain. 
That  not  men  only  (whom  she  soon  subdued). 
But  eke  aU  other  creatures  her  bad  doings  rued.ii 

For  she  the  face  of  earthly  things  so  chang'd, 
That  all  which  Nature  had  establish'd  first 
In  good  estate,  and  in  meet  order  rang'd, 
She  did  pervert,  and  all  their  statutes  burst :  i- 
And  all  the  world's  fair  frame  (which  none  yet 
durst 

contains  no  preface  or  explanation';  thus,  although  they 
are  usually  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  seventh  book, 
there  is  no  actual  warrant  for  that  assumption.  The 
internal  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  the 
work  of  Spenser;  and,  the  peculiar  cliaracteristics  of 
the  poet  quite  apart,  they  are  more  majestically  and 
mnsicaily  Spenserian  l^an  many  cantos  of  the 
earlier  books.  They  are-  here  presented  without  cur- 
tailment. 8  Ruin, 
9  Rule.  10  That  is,  as  to  Hecate  and  Bellona. 
11  Deplored.                                      12  Broke. 
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Of  gods  or  men  to  alter  or  misguide) 
She  alter'd  quite  ;  and  made  them  all  accurst 
That  God  had  Mess'd,  and  did  at  first  provide 
In  that  still  happy  state  for  ever  to  ahids. 

Nor  she  the  laws  of  Nature  only  brake, 

But  eke  of  Justice  and  of  Policy; 

And  wi;ong  of  right,  and  bad  of  good,  did  make. 

And  death  for  life  exchanged  foolishly  : 

Since  -which  aU  living  wights  have  learn'd  to  die. 

And  all  this  world  is  waxen  daily  worse. 

O  piteous  work  of  Mutability, 

By  which  we  all  are  subject  to  that  curse. 

And  death,  instead  of  life,  have  sucked  from  our 

nurse ! 
And  now,  when  all  the  earth  she  thus  had 

brought 
To  her  behest,  and  thralled  \o  her  might. 
She  gan  to  cast  in  her  ambitious  thought 
T'  attempt  the  empire  of  the  heaven's  height. 
And  Jove  himself  to  shoulder  from  his  right. 
And  first  she  passed  the  region  of  the  air 
And  of  the  fire,  whose  substance  thin  and  slight 
Made  no  resistance,  nor  could  her  contrair,! 
But  ready  passage  to  her  pleasure  did  prepare. 

Thence  to  the  circle  of  the  Moon  she  olamb,* 
Where  Cynthia  reigns  in  everlasting  glory. 
To  whose  bright  shining  palace  straight  she  came. 
All  fairly  deok'd  with  heaven's  goodly  story ; 
Whose  silver  gates  (by  which  there  sat  a  hoary 
Old  aged  sire,  with  hower-glass  '  in  hand, 
Hight  Time)  she  enter'd  were  he  lief  or  sorry  ;* 
Nor  stay'd  till  she  the  highest  stage  had  scann'd,' 
Where  Cynthia  did  sit,  that  never  still  did  stand. 

Her  sitting  on  an  ivory  throne  she  found. 
Drawn  of  two  steeds,  th'  one  black,  the  other 

white, 
Environ'd  with  ten  thousand  stars  around, 
That  duly  her  attended  day  and  night ; 
And  by  her  side  there  ran  her  page,  that  hight 
Vesper,  whom  we  the  eyening-star  intend ;  ^ 
That  with  his  torch,  still  twinkling  like  twilight. 
Her  lighten'd  all  the  way  where  she  should  wend. 
And  joy  to  weiry  wand'ring  travellers  did  lend : 

That  when  the  hardy  Titaness  beheld 
The  goodly  building  of  her  palace  bright. 
Made  of  the  heaven's  substance,  and  upheld 
With  thousand  crystal  pillars  of  huge  height. 
She  gan  to  bum  in  her  ambitions  sprite. 
And  t'  envy  her  that  in  such  glory  reign'd. 
Ef tsoons  she  cast  by  force  and  tortious  '  might 
Her  to  displace,  and  to  herself  t'  have  gain'd 
The  kingdom  of  the  Night,  and  waters  by  her 
wan'd,8 

Boldly  she  bid  the  goddess  down  descend 
And  let  herself  into  that  ivory  throne  ; 
Por  she  herself  more  worthy  thereof  wend,' 

1  Withstand.  2  Climbed. 

3  Houv-glass.  4  Willing  or  unwilling. 

6  Climbed,  ascended  ;  Latin,  "  scando,"  I  climb. 
6  Name;  understand  to  be.  7  Wrongful. 

8  Diminished ;  by  the  moon's  influence  in  producing 
the  tides. 

9  Weened,  believed. 

10  She  needed  to  lend.  There  is  an  allusion  to  Diana's 


And  better  able  it  to  guide  alone ; 
Whether  to  men,  whose  fall  she  did  bemoan. 
Or  unto  gods,  whose  state  she  did  malign, 
Or  to  th'  infernal  pow'rs  her  need  give  loan^" 
Of  her  fair  light  and  bounty  most  benign. 
Herself  of  all  that  rule  she  deemedmpst  condign.'^ 

But  she,  that  had  to  her  that  sov'reign  seat 
By  highest  Jove  assign'd,  therein  to  bear 
Night's  burning  lamp,  regarded  not  her  threat,- 
Nor  yielded  aught  for  favour  or  for  fear  ; 
But  with   stem   count'nance    and   disdainful 

cheer,i2 
Bending  her  horned  brows,  did  put  her  back  ; 
And,  boldly  blaming  her  for  coming  there. 
Bade  her  at  once  from  heaven's  coast  to  pack, 
Or  at  her  peril  bide  the  -wrathful  thunder's 

wrack. 

Yet  nathemore  the  giantess  f orbare  ;  ' 

But,  boldly  pressing  on,  raught  i'  forth  her  hand 
To  pluck  her  down  perforce  from  off  her  chair  j 
And,  therewith  lifting  up  her  golden  wand, 
Threaten'd  to  strike  her  if  she  did  -withstand : 
Whereat  the  Stars,  which  round  about   her 

blaz'd. 
And  eke  the  Moon's  bright  waggon,  still  did 

stand. 
All  being  with  so  bold  attempt  amaz'd, 
And  on  her  Uncouth  habit  and  stern  look  still 

gaz'd. 

Meanwhile  the  Lower  World,  which  nothing 

knew 
Of  all  that  chanced  here,  was  darken'd  quite  ; 
And  eke  the  heav'ns,  and  all  the  heav'nly  crew 
Of  happy  wights,  now  unpurvey'd  of  '*  light, 
Were  much  afraid,  and  wonder'd  at  that  sight ; 
Fearing  lest  Chaos  broken  had  his  chain. 
And  brought  again  on  them  eternal  night ; 
But  chiefly  Mercury,  that  next  doth  reign. 
Ran  forth  in  haste  unto  the  King  of  Gods  to 

plain.15 

All  ran  together  with  a,  great  outcr^ 
To  Jove's  fair  palace  fix'd  in  heaven's  height ; 
And,  beating  at  his  gates  full  earnestly, 
Gan  call  to  him  aloud  with  all  their  might 
To  know  what  meant  that  sudden  lack  of  light. 
The  Father  of  the  Gods,  when  this  he  heard,  , 
Was  troubled  much  at  their  so  strange  afiright. 
Doubting  lest  Typhon  were  again  uprear'd,!^  '  , 
Or  other  his  old  foes  that  once  him  sorely  f ear'd. 

Ef  tsoons  the  son  of  Maia  i'  forth  he  sent 
Down  to  the  circle  of  the  Moon,  to  know 
The  cause  of  this  so  strange  astonishment. 
And  why  She  did  her  wonted  course  forslow ;  i' 
And,  if  that  any  were  on  earth  below 
That  did  with  charrgs'  or  Inagic  her  molest, 
Him  to  attach,  and  do-wn  to  hell  to  throw ; 

threefold  soyerelgnty,  in  earth,  in  heaven,  and  in  helL 
See  note  23,  page  39.  '  11  -Worthy. 

12  Demeanour.  13  Reached. 

H  Unprovided  with.  15  Complain. 

16  Typhoeus,  whom  Jupiter  had  buried  under  Mount 
Etna.    See  note  13,  page  524. 

17  Mercury ;  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  him,  Hermes. 

18  Neglect,  slacken. 
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But  if  from  heav'u  it  were,  then  to  arrest 
The  author,  and  him  tring  before  his  presence 
prest.'- 

The  -wing'd-f oot  god  so  fast  his  plumes  did  beat. 
That  soon  he  came  where  as  the  Titaness 
Was  striving  with  fair  Cynthia  for  her  seat ; 
At  whose  strange  sight  and  haughty  hardiness 
He  wonder'd  much,  and  feared  her  no  less  : 
Yet,  laying  fear  aside  to  do  his  charge. 
At  last  he  bade  her,  with  bold  steadfastness, 
Cease  to  molest  the  Moon  to  walk  at  large. 
Or  come  before  high  Jove  her  doings  to  dis- 
charge.2 

And  therewithal  he  on  her  shoulder  laid 
His  snaky-wreathed  maoe,^  whose  awful  pow'r 
Doth  make  both  gods  and  hellish  fiends  afraid : 
Whereat  the  Titaness  did  sternly  lour. 
And  stoutly  answer'd,  that  in  evil  hour 
He  from  his  Jove  such  message  to  her  brought, 
To  bid  her  leave  fair  Cynthia's  silver  bow'r ; 
Since  she  his  Jove  and  him  esteemed  naught. 
No  more  than  Cynthia's  self ;  but  all  their 
kingdoms  sought. 

The  heaven's  herald  stay'd  not  to  reply, 

But  pass'd  away  his  doings  to  relate 

TJnto  his  lord ;  who  now,  in  th'  highest  sky. 

Was  placed  in  his  principal  estate,* 

With  all  the  gods  about  him  congregate : 

To  whom  when  Hermes  had  his  message  told, 

It  did  them  all  exceedingly  amate,' 

Save  Jove;  who,  changing  naught  hig  count'- 

nance  bold. 
Did  unto  them  at  length  these  speeches  Tvise 

unfold ; 

"  Hearken  to  me  a  while,  ye  heav'nly  Pow'rs : 
Te  may  remember  since  th'  Earth's  cursed  seed 
Sought  to  assail  the  heaVus'  eternal  tow'rs. 
And  to  us  aJl  exceeding  fear  did  breed ; 
But  how  we  then  defeated  all  their  deed 
Ye  all  do  know,  and  them  destroyed  quite ; 
Yet  not  so  quite,  but  that  there  did  succeed 
An  offspring  of  their  blood,  which  did  alight 
Upon  the  fruitful  earth,   which  doth  us  yet 
despite. 

"  Of  that  bad  seed  is  this  bold  woman  bred, 
That  now  with  bold  presumption  doth  aspire 
To  thrust  fair  Phoebe  from  her  silver  bed, 
And  eke  ourselves  from  heaven's  high  empire, 
If  that  her  might  were  match  to  her  desire. 
Wherefore  it  now  behoves  us  to  advise  ^ 
What  way  is  best  to  drive  her  to  retire ; 
Whether  by  open  force,  or  counsel  wise : 
Aread,'  ye  Sons  of  God,  as  best  ye  can  devise." 

So  having  said,  he  oeas'd ;  and  with  his  brow 
(His  black  eye-brow,  whose  doomful  dreaded 

beck 
Is  wont  to  wield  the  world  unto  his  vow, 
And  eVn  the  highest  pow'rs  of  heav'n  to  check) 


1  Quickly. 

2  Defend,  give  an  account  of. 

3  Ttie  Caduceus.     See  page  404. 

4  Supreme  rank  or  dignity. 
6  Consult,  consider. 


5  Terrify. 
'  Declare. 


Made  sign  to  them  in  their  degrees  to  speak  ; 
Who  straight  gan  cast  their  counsel  grave  and 

wise. 
Meanwhile  th'  Earth's  daughter,  though  she 

naught  did  reck 
Of  Hermes'  message,  yet  gan  now  advise 
AVTiat  course  were  best  to  take  in  this  hot  bold 

emprize. 

Ettsoons  she  thus  resolv'd:  that,  whilst  the 

gods 
(After  return  of  Hermes'  embassy) 
Were  troubled,   and    amongst   themselves   at 

odds. 
Before  they  could  new  counsels  re-ally,^ 
To  set  upon  them  in  that  ecstas;^,' 
And  take  what  fortune,  time  and  place  would 

lend. 
So  forth  she  rose,  and  through  the  purest  sky 
To  Jove's  high  palace  straight  cast  to  ascend. 
To  prosecute  her  plot ;  good  onset  bodes  good 

end. 

She  there  arriving,  boldly  in  did  pass ; 
Where  all  the  gods  she  found  in  counsel  close. 
All  quite  unarm'd,  as  then  their  manner  was^ 
At  sight  of  her  they  sudden  all  arose 
In  great  amaze,  nor  wist  what  way  to  choose  r 
But  Jove,  all  fearless,  forc'd  them  to  aby,^" 
And  in  his  sov'reign  throne  gan  straight  disposs  -. 
Himself,  more  full  of  grace  and  majest;^, 
That  might  encheer^^  his  friends,  and  foes  might  . 
terrify. 

That  when  the  haughty  Titaness  beheld, 
AU'^  were  she  fraught  with  pride  and  impu- 
dence, 
Yet  with  the  sight  thereof  was  almost  quell'd ; 
And,  inly  quaking,  seem'd  as  reft  of  sense 
And  void  of  speech  in  that  dread  audience  ; 
Until  that  Jove  himself  herself  bespake  : 
"Speak,  thou  frail  woman,  speak  with  confi- 
dence ; 
Whence  art  thou,  and  what  dost  thou  here  now 

make?  13 
What  idle  errand  hast  thou  earth's  mansion  to 
forsake  ?  " 

She,  half  confused  with  his  great  command. 

Yet  gath'ring  spirit  of  her  nature's  pride. 

Him  boldly  answer'd  thus  to  his  demand ; 

"  I  am  a  daughter,  by  the  mother's  side, 

Of  her  that  is  grandmother  magnified 

Of  all  the  gods,  great  Earth,  great  Chaos'  child  r 

But  by  the  father's,  be  it  not  envied, 

I  greater  am  in  blood,  whereon  I  buHd, " 

Than  all  the   gods,   though  wrongfully  from 

heav'n  exil'd. 
"  For  Titan,  as  ye  all  acknowledge  must. 
Was  Saturn's  elder  brother  by  birthright ; 
Both  sons  of  Uranus ;  but  by  unjust 
And    guileful    means,    through     Corybantes' 

sleight, 

8  Before  they  could  form  new  plans. 

9  Surprise,  unsettlement.  lo  Abide. 

11  Encourage.  i'-  Although. 

13  What  meanest  thou  by  coming  here? 
1^  Found  my  claim. 

2m: 
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The  yovmger  thnist  the  elder  from  his  right : 
Since  which  thou,  Jove,  injuriously  hast  held 
The  heaven's  rule  from  Titan's  sons  by  might ; 
And  them  to  hellish  dungeons  down  hast  fell'd : 
Witness,  ye  heav'ns,  the  truth  of  all  that  I  have 

tell'd."  1 
Whilst  she  thus  spake,  the  gods,  that  gave  good 

ear 
To  her  bold  words,  and  marked  well  her  grace 
(Being  of  stature  tall  as  any  there 
Of  all  the  gods,  and  beautiful  of  face 
As  any  of  the  goddesses  in  i)laoe), 
Stood  all  astonied ;  like  a  sort  ^  of  steers, 
'Mongst  whom  some  beast  of  strange  and  foreign 

race 
Unwares  is  ohano'd,  far  straying  from  his  peers : 
So  did  their  ghastly  gaze  bewray  their  hidden 

fears. 

Till,  having  paus'd  a  while,  Jove  thus  bespake ; 
"  Will  never  mortal  thoughts  cease  to  aspire 
In  this  bold  sort  to  heaven  claim  to  make, 
And  touch  celestial  seats  with  earthly  mire  ? 
I  would  have  thought  that  bold  Procrustes'  hire. 
Or  Typhon's  fall,  or  proud  Ixion's  pain, 
Or  great  Prometheus  tasting  of  our  ire,^ 
Would  have  suffic'd  the  rest  for  to  restrain. 
And  warn'd  aU  men  by  their  example  to  refrain : 

"  But  now  this  off -scum  of  that  cursed  fry 
Dares  to  renew  the  like  bold  enterprise. 
And  challenge  th'  heritage  of  this  our  sky ; 
Whom  what  should  hinder,  but  that  we  likewise 
Should  handle  as  the  rest  of  her  allies. 
And  thunder-drive  to  hell  ? "  With  that  he  shook 
His  necfcar-dewed  locks,  with  which  the  skies 
And  all  the  world  beneath  for  teri'or  quook, 
And  eft  *  his  burning  levin-brand  ^  in  hand  he 
took. 

But  when  he  looked  on  her  lovely  face, 
In  which  fair  beams  of  beauty  did  appear 
■  That  could  the  greatest  wrath  soon  turn  to  grace 
(Such  sway  doth  beauty  ev'n  in  heaven  bear). 
He  sta/d  his  hand  j   and,  having  chang'd  his 

oheer,^ 
He  thus  again  in  milder  wise  began ; 
""  But  ah !  if  gods  should  strive  with  flesh  y-fere,' 
Then  shortly  should  the  progeny  of  man 
Be  rooted  out,  if  Jove  should  do  still  what  he 

can! 

"  But  thee,  fair  Titan's  child,  I  rather  ween 
Through  some  vain  error,  or  inducement  light, 
To  see  that  mortal  eyes  have  never  seen ; 
Or  through  ensample  of  thy  sister's  might, 
Bellona,  whose  great  glory  thou  dost  spite,* 

1  Told.  2  Herd. 

3  Typhon  (rather,  Typhoeus)  and  Prometlieus,  are 
correctly  enougli  reckoned  among  those  who  aspired 
to  the  sovereignty  of  heaven ;  and  though  Ixion  was  not 
a  Titan,  but  only  king  of  the  Lapithse — not  a  rival,  hut 
only  a  treacherous  guest,  of  Zeus — his  introduction  in 
such  company  may  be  excused,  in  despite  of  mytho- 
chronological  record.  But  Procrustes  —  the  Attican 
robber-chief  whose  exacting  bed  is  even  yet  famous, 
and  of  whom  Theseus  rid  the  country— belongs  to  a 
totally  distinct  category  and  periodfrom  thosein  which 
he  is  here  mentioned. 

4  Then,  also. 

6  Thunder-bolt. 


Since  thou  hast  seen  her  dreadful  pow'r  below, 
'Mongst  wretched  men  (dismay'd  with  her  af- 
fright). 
To  bandy  crowns,  and  kingdoms  to  bestow : 
And  sure  thy  worth  no  less  than  hers  doth  seem 

to  show. 
"  But  wot  thou  this,  thou  hardy  Titanesa, 
That  not  the  worth  of  any  living  wight 
May  challenge  aught  in  heaven's  interess'j" 
Much  less  the  title  of  old  Titan's  right : 
For  we  by  conquest  of  our  soVreign  might. 
And  by  eternal  doom  of  Fates'  decree, 
Have  won  the  empire  of  the  heavens  bright ; 
Which  to  ovirselves  we  hold,  and  to  whom  we 
Shall  worthy  deem  partakers  of  our  bliss  to  be. 

"  Then  cease  thy  idle  claim,  thou  foolish  girl ; 
And  seek  by  grace  and  goodness  to  obtain 
That  place,  from  which  by  folly  Titan  fell : 
Thereto  i"  thou  may'st  perhaps,  if  so  thou  fain,ii 
Have  Jove  thy  gracious  lord  and  sovereiicn." 
So  having  said,  she  thus  to  him  replied , 
"  Cease,  Saturn's  son,  to  seek  by  profiert  vain 
Of  idle  hopes  t'  aUure  me  to  thy  side, 
For  to  betray  my  right  before  I  have  it  tried. 
"  But  thee,  O  Jove,  no  equal  ^^  judge  I  deem 
Of  my  desert,  or  of  my  duef ul  right ; 
That  in  thine  own  behalf  may'st  partial  seem : 
But  to  the  highest  him,lthat  is  behight  i' 
Father  of  Gods  and  men  by  equal  might, 
To  wit,  the  God  of  Nature,  I  appeal." 
Thereat  Jove  waxed  wroth,  and  in  his  sprite 
Did  inly  grudge,  yet  did  it  well  conceal ; 
And  bade  Dan  Phoebus  scribe  her  appellation  i* 
■     seal. 

Eftsoons  the  time  and  place  appointed  were, 
Where  all,  both  heaVnly  poVrs  and  earthlj 

wights. 
Before  great  Nature's  presence  should  appear, 
For  trial  of  their  titles  and  best  rights ; 
That  was,  to  wit,  upon  the  highest  heights 
Of  Arlo-hiU  "^  (who  knows  not  Arlo-hill?) 
That  is  the  highest  head,  in  all  men's  sights. 
Of  my  old  Father  Mole,  whom  shepherd's  quill 
Kenowned  hath  with  hymns  fit  for  a  rural  skill 

And,  were  it  not  ill  fitting  for  this  file  ■'^ 

To  sing  of  lulls  and  woods  'mongst  wars  anc 

knights, 
I  would  abate  the  sternness  of  my  style, 
'Mongst  these  stern  stounds^'  to  mingle  sof 

delights : 
And  ten  how  Arlo,  through  Diana's  spites 
(Being  of  old  the  best  and  fairest  hiU 
That  was  in  all  this  Holy  Island's  ^^  heights), 

6  Countenance.  7  Together 

8  Envy,  begrudge.  9  Interest, 

10  Besides.  H  Desire. 

12  Impartial.  13  Called.  "  AppeaL 

15  Now  named  Galty  More,  the  loftiest  summit  in  th 
eastern  range  of  the  Ballyhoura  bills,  called  the  moun 
tains  of  Mole  in  the  passage  before  us,  and  in  "Colt 
Clout 's  Oome  Home  Again."  A  defile  of  Galty  More 
it  is  said,  is  still  known  .as  the  "  G-len  of  Aharlow. 
Arlo  is  also  mentioned  by  Spenser  in  his  "View  of  th 
Present  State  of  Ireland;"  so  that  the  name  is  nc 
merely  a  poetic  fiction. 

16  Becord,  narrative.  17  Alarms,  assaults. 
18  Ireland's. 
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AVas  made  the  most  unpleasant  and  most  ill : 
Meanwhile,  O  Olio,  lend  Calliop^  thy  quill. 

WhUom  -when  Ireland  floimshed  in  fame 
Of  wealth  and  goodness  far  above  the  rest 
Of  all  that  bear  the  British  Islands'  name. 
The  gods  then  us'd,  for  pleasure  and  for  rest, 
Oft  to  resort  thereto,  when  seem'd  them  best : 
But  none  of  aU  therein  more  pleasure  found 
Than  Cyntliia,^  that  is  sov'reign  Queen  profest 
Of  woods  and  forests,  which  therein  abound. 
Sprinkled  with  wholesome  waters  more  than 

most  on  ground : 
But  'mongst  them  all,  as  fittest  for  her  game, — 
Either  for  chase  of  beasts  with  hound  or  bow, 
Or  for  to  shroud  in  shade  from  Phoebus'  flame, 
Or  bathe  in  fountains  that  do  freshly  flow 
Or  from  high  hills  or  from  the  dales  below, — 
She  chose  this  Arlo  ;  where  she  did  resort 
With  all  her  nymphs  enranged  on  a  row. 
With  whom  the  woody  gods  did  oft  consort ; 
For  with  the  Nymphs  the  Satyrs  love  to  play 

and  sport : 

Amongst  the  which  there  was  a  nymph  that 

hight 
Molanna ;  daughter  of  old  Father  Mole, 
And  sister  unto  MuHa  fair  and  bright :  ^ 
TJuto  whose  bed  false  Bregog  whilom  stole. 
That  Shepherd  CoUn  dearly  did  condole. 
And  made  her  luckless  loves  well  known  to  be : 
But  this  Molanna,  were  she  not  so  shoaJ,^ 
Were  no  less  fair  and  beautiful  than  she ; 
Tet,  as  she  is,  a  fairer  flood  may  no  man  see. 

For,  first,  she  springs  out  of  two  marble  rocks, 
On  which  a  grove  of  oaks  high-mounted  grows, 
That  as  a  garland  seems  to  deck  the  locks 
Of  some  fair  bride,  brought  forth  with  pompous 

shows 
Out  of  her  bow'r,  that  many  flowers  strows  ; 
So  through  the  flow'ry  dales  she  tumbling  down 
Through  many  woods  and  shady  coverts  flows. 
That  on  each  side  her  silver  channel  crown. 
Till  to  the  plain  she  come,  whose  valleys  she 

doth  drown. 

In  her  sweet  streams  Diana,  used  oft. 

After  her  sweaty  chase  and  toilsome  play. 

To  bathe  herself ;  and,  after,  on  the  soft 

And  downy  grass  her  dainty  limbs  to  lay 

In  covert  shade,  where  none  behold  her  may ; 

For  much  she  hated  sight  of  living  eye. 

Foolish  god  Faunus,  though  full  many  a  day 

He  saw  her  clad,  yet  longed  foolishly 

To  see  her  naked  'mongst  her  nymphs  in  privity. 

No  way  he  found  to  compass  his  desire. 
But  to  corrupt  Molanna,  this  her  maid. 
Her  to  discover  for  some  secret  hire  :  * 

1  Diana. 

2  The  poetical  title  given  by  Spenser  to  tlie  river 
Awbeg,  near  his  residence  of  Eilcolman  Castle.  In 
*'  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,"  he  describes  him- 
self as  "  keeping  his  sheep  amongst  the  cooly  shade 
of  the  green  alders  by  the  MuUa's  shore ; "  and  he  re- 
lates the  love-story  of  the  Mulla  and  the  Bregog. 

3  Shallow.  The  Molanna,  now  called  the  Bracfc- 
bawn,  Sows  out  of  the  western  range  of  the  Eally- 
houra  hills. 


So  her  with  flatt'ring  words  he  first  assay'd ; 
And,  after,  pleasing  gifts  for  her  pui-vey'd,^ 
Queen-apples,  and  red  cherries  from  the  tree, 
With  which  he  her  allured,  and  betray'd 
To  tell  what  time  he  might  her  Lady  see 
When  she  herself  did  bathe,  that  he  might 
secret  be. 

Thereto  *  he  promis'd,  if  she  would  him  plea- 
sure 
With  this  small  boon,  to  quit'  her  with  a 

better ; 
To  wit,  that  whereas  she  had  out  of  measure 
Long  lov'd  the  Fanchin,^  who  by  naught  did 

set  her," 
That  he  would  undertake  for  this  to  get  her 
To  be  his  love,  and  of  him  liked  well : 
Besides  all  which,  he  vow'd  to  be  her  debtor 
For  many  more  good  turns  than  he  would  tell, 
The  least  of  which  this  little  pleasure  should 
excel. 

The  simple  maid  did  yield  to  him  anon ; 

And  eft^"  him  placed  where  he  close"  might 

view 
That  never  any  saw,  save  only  one,^^ 
Who,  for  his  hire  to  so  fool-hardy  due,^* 
Was  of  his  hounds  devour'd  in  hunter's  hue,^* 
Then,  as  her  manner  was  on  sunny  day, 
Diana,  with  her  nymphs  about  her,  drew 
To  this  sweet  spring ;  where,  doffing  her  array. 
She  bath'd  her  lovely  limbs,  for  Jove  a  likely 

prey. 

There  Faunas  saw  that  pleased  much  his  eye, 
And  made  his  heart  to  tickle  in  his  breast. 
That,  for  great  joy  of  somewhat  he  did  spy, 
He  could  him  not  contain  in  silent  rest ; 
But,  breaking  forth  in  laughter,  loud  profest 
His  foolish  thought :  a  foolish  Faun,  indeed. 
That  oouldst  not  hold  thyself  so  hidden  blest. 
But  wouldest  needs  thine  own  conceit  aread !  ^' 
Babblers  unworthy  be  of  so  divine  a  meed. 

The  Goddess,  all  abashed  with  that  noise, 
In  haste  forth  started  from  the  guilty  brook ; 
And,  running  straight  where  as  she  heard  his 

voice, 
Enclos'd  the  bush  about,  and  there  him  took 
Like  darred  lark,'^  not  daring  up  to  look 
On  her  whose  sight  before  so  much  he  sought. 
Thence  forth  they  drew  him  by  the  horns,  and 

shook 
Nigh  all  to  pieces,  that  they  left  him  naught ; 
And  then  into  the  open  light  they  forth  him 

brought. 

Like  as  a  housewife,  that  with  busy  care 
Thinks  of  her  dairy  to  make  wondrous  gain. 
Finding  where  as  some  wicked  beast  unware 

*  Beward.  5  Provided. 

6  Moreover.  7  Recompense. 

8  A  stream  now  called  the  Funcheon. 

9  Naught  esteemed  or  cared  for  her. 

10  Soon  after.  ii  Secretly. 

12  Actseon. 

13  The  reward  earned  by  his  foolhardy  conduct. 
1*  Form,  appearance.  15  Declare. 

16  Like  a  lark  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  the  "  darring- 
glass,"  or  mirror  used  in  catching  that  bird. 
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That  breaks  into  her  dair'-house,  there  doth 

drain 
Her  creaming  pans,  and  frustrate  all  her  pain. 
Hath,  in  some  snare  or  gin  set  close  behind, 
Entrapped  him,  and  caught  into  her  train,^ 
Then  thinks  what  punishment  were  best  assign'd, 
And  thousand  deaths  deraeth  in  her  vengeful 

mind : 

So  did  Diana  and  her  maidens  all 
TTse  siUy  Faunus,  now  within  their  bail  x^ 
They  mock  and  scorn  him,  and  him  foul  miscall ', 
Some  by  the  nose  him  pluok'd,  some  by  the  tail, 
And  by  his  goatish  beard  some  did  him  hale  : 
Yet  he  (poor  soul !)  with  patience  all  did  bear ; 
\    For  naught  against  their  wills  might  counter- 
vail: 
Nor  aught  he  said,  whatever  he  did  hear ; 
But,  hanging  down  his  head,  did  like  a  mome  ^ 
appear. 

At  length,  when  they  had  flouted  him  their  fill. 
They  gan  to  cast  what  penance  him  to  give. 
Some  would  have  gelt  him ;   but  that  same 

would  spUl* 
The  wood-gods'  breed,  which  must  for  ever  live : 
Others  would  through  the  river  him  have  drive 
And  ducked  deep;  but  that  seem'd  penance  light: 
But  most  agreed,  and  did  this  sentence  give. 
Him  in  deer's  skin  to  clad,  and  in  that  plight 
To  hunt  him  with  their  hounds,  himself  save 

how  he  might. 
But  Cynthia's  self,  more  angry  than  the  rest. 
Thought  not  enough  to  punish  him  in  sport. 
And  of  her  shame  to  make  a  gamesome  jest ; 
But  gan  examine  him  in  straiter  sort. 
Which  of  her  nymphs,  or  other  close  consort,' 
Him  thither  brought,  and  her  to  him  betray'd? 
He,  much  afear'd,  to  her  confessed  short 
That  'twas  Molanna  which  her  so  bewray'd. 
Then  all  at  once  their  hands  upon  Molanna  laid. 

But  him  (according  as  they  had  decreed) 
With  a  deer's  skin  they  cover'd,  and  then  chas'd 
With  all  their  hounds,  that  after  him  did  speed ; 
But  he,  more  speedy,  from  them  fled  more  fast 
Than  any  deer ;  so  sore  him  dread  aghast.^ 
They  after  foUow'd  all  with  shrill  ontcrf , 
Shouting   as   they  the   heavens   would   have 

brast ; ' 
That  all  the  woods  and  dales,  where  he  did  fly, 
Did  ring  again,  and  loud  re-echo  to  the  sky. 

So  they  him  foUow'd  till  they  weary  were ; 
When,  back  returning  to  Molann'  again. 
They,  by  commandment  of  Diana,  there 
Her  whelm'd  with  stones :  yet  Faunus,  for  her 

pain, 
Of  her  beloTed  Fanchin  did  obtain 
That  her  he  would  receive  unto  his  bed. 
So  now  her  waves  pass  through  a  pleasant  plain, 
Till  with  the  Fanchin  she  herself  do  wed. 
And,  both  combin'd,   themselves  in  one  fair 

river  spread. 

1  Snare.  2  Custody. 

3  A  speechless  and  senseless  blockhead. 
"  Destroy.  5  Companion. 

6  Confounded,  terrified, 

7  Burst,  rent.  s  For  "read;"  discovered. 


Nathless  Diana,  full  of  indignation. 
Thenceforth  abandon'd  her  delicious  brook ; 
In  whose  sweet  stream,  before  that  bad  occasion. 
So  much  delight  to  bathe  her  limbs  she  took : 
Nor  only  her,  but  also  quite  forsook 
All  those  fair  forests  about  Arlo  hid ; 
And  all  that  mountain,  which  doth  overlook 
The  richest  champaign  that  may  else  be  rid  ;  ^ 
And  the  fair  Shure,  in  which  are  thousand 
salmons  bred. 

Them  aU,  and  all  that  she  so  dear  did  weigh," 
Thenceforth  she  left;  and,  parting  from  the 

place. 
Thereon  a  heavy  hapless  curse  did  lay ; 
To  wit,  that  wolves,  where  she  was  wont  to 

space,  ^t' 
Should  harbour'd  be  and  all  those  woods  deface. 
And  thieves  should  rob  and  spoil  that  coast 

around. 
Since  which,  those  woods,  and  all  that  goodly 

chase. 
Doth   to   this  day  -with  wolves   and  thieves 

a-bound : 
Which  too  too  true  that  land's  indwellers  since 

have  found ! 


CANTO  VII. 

'Fealing'^^  from  Jove  to  Nature's  bar. 

Bold  Alteration  pleads 
Large  evidence :  but  Nature  soon 

Her  righteous  doom  areadsA^ 

Ah  !   whither  dost   thou   now,   thou   greater 

Muse,^' 
Me  from  these  woods  and  pleasing  forests  bring. 
And  my  frail  spirit,  that  doth  oft  refuse 
TMs  too  high  flight,  unfit  for  her  weak  wing. 
Lift  up  aloft,  to  tell  of  heaven's  king 
(Thy  sov'reign  sire)  his  fortunate  success ; 
And  victory  in  bigger  notes  to  sing 
Which  he  obtain'd  against  that  Titaness, 
That  him  of  heaven's  empire  sought  to  dis- 


Tet,  since  I  needs  must  follow  thy  behest. 
Do  thou  my  weaker  wit  with  skill  inspire. 
Fit  for  this  turn ;  and  in  my  feeble  breast 
Kindle  fresh  sparks  of  that  immortal  fire 
Which  learned  minds  inflameth  with  desire 
Of  heav'nly  things :  for  who  but  thou  alone. 
That  art  y-bom  of  heav'n  and  heav'nly  sire. 
Can  tell  things  done  in  heav'n  so  long  y-gone. 
So  far  past  memory  of  man  that  may  be  known  ? 
Now,  at  the  time  that  was  before  agreed, 
The  gods  assembled  aU  on  Arlo  Hill ; 
As  well  those  that  are  sprung  of  heav'nly  seed. 
As  those  that  aU  the  other  world  do 'fill. 
And  rule  both  sea  and  land  unto  their  wiU  : 

»  Value.  10  Roam. 

u  Appealing.  12  Pronounces. 

13  Clio  now  retakes  from  Calliope— the  historic  from 
the  epic  Muse— the  quill  which  was  lent  her  to  describe 
the  fate  of  sad  Molanna. 
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Only  th'  infernal  pow'rs  might  not"  appear ; 
As  well  for  horror  of  their  oount'nanoe  iU, 
As  for  th'  unruly  fiends  -wHch  they  did  fear; 
Yet  Pluto  and  Proserpina  -were  present  there. 
And  thither  also  came  all  other  creatures, 
Whatever  life  or  motion  do  retain, 
According  to  their  sundry  kinds  of  features, 
That  Arlo  scarcely  could  them  all  contain, 
So  full  they  filled  ev'ry  hill  and  plain ; 
And  had  not  Nature's  Sergeant  (that  is  Order) 
Them  well  disposed  by  his  busy  pain, 
And  rangiid  far  abroad  in  ev'ry  border, 
They  would  have  caused  much  confusion  and 
disorder. 

Then  forth  issded  (great  Goddess)  great  Dame 

Nature, 
With  goodly  port  and  gracious  majesty, 
Being  far  gi'eater  and  more  tall  of  stature 
Thau  any  of  the  gods  or  pow'rs  on  high  ; 
Yet,  certes,  by  her  face  and  physuomy,^ 
Whether  she  man  or  woman  inly  ^  were, 
That  could  not  any  creature  well  descry  ; 
For  with  a  veil,  that  wimpled  eVrywhere,^ 
Her  head  and  face  was  hid,  that  might  to  none 

appear. 

That,  some  do  say,  was  so  by  skill  devis'd 
To  hide  the  terror  of  her  tinoouth  hue 
From  mortal  eyes,  that  should  be  sore  agris'd ;  * 
For  that  her  face  did  like  a  lion  shew. 
That  eye  of  wight  could  not  endure  to  view  : 
But  others  tell  that  it  so  beauteous  was, 
And  round  about  such  beams  of  splendour  threw, 
That  it  the  sun  a  thousand  times  did  pass, 
Nor  could  be  seen  but  like  an  image  in  a  glass. 

That  well  may  seemen  true  ;  for  well  I  ween 
That  this  same  day,  when  she  on  Arlo  sat, 
Her  garment  was  so  bright  and  wondrous  sheen,'' 
That  my  frail  wit  cannot  devise  to  what 
It  to  compare,  nor  find  like  stufi  to  that : 
As  those  three  sacred  saints,  though  else  most 

wise. 
Yet  on  Mount  Tabor  quite  their  wits  forgat. 
When  they  their  glorious  Lord  in  strange  dis- 
guise 
Transfigur'd  saw ;  his  garments  so  did  daze  ^ 

their  eyes. 
In  a  fair  plain  upon  an  equal  hill 
She  placed  was  in  a  pavilion ; 
Not  such  as  craftsmen  by  their  idle  skill 
Are  wont  for  princes'  states  '  to  fashion ; 
But  th'  Earth  herself,  of  her  own  moti6n. 
Out  of  her  fruitful  bosom  made  to  grow 
Most  dainty  trees,  that,  shooting  up  anon. 
Did  seem  to  bow  their  blooming  heads  fuU  low 
For  homage  unto  her,  and  like  a  throne  did  show. 

1  Physiognomy,  countenance.         2  Really,  wholly. 
3  Was  closely  drawn  all  around  her. 
\  4  Terrified.  ^  Shining.  6  Dazzle. 

7  Canopies  or  pavilions.  Chaucer,  in  '*  The  Court  of 
Love,"  describes  the  Ising  and  queen  *'  under  the  cloth 
of  their  estate."    See  reference  in  note  6,  page  202. 

8  Chaucer. 

9  "  The  Assembly  of  Powls,"  or  Parliament  of  Birds. 

10  Meddle. 

11  See  note  8,  page  220.    The  lines  in  Chauce  are, 
"  And  right  as  Alain,  in  his  Plaint  of  Kind, 


So  hard  it  is  for  any  living  wight 

All  her  array  and  vestiments  to  tell, 

That  old  Dan  Geoffrey  ^  (in  whose  gentle  sprite 

The  pure  well-head  of  poesy  did  dwell) 

In  his  FowW  Parley  ^  durst  not  with  it  mell,^" 

But  it  transferr'd  to  Alane,ii  who  he  thought 

Had  in  his  JPlaint  of  Kind  desorib'd  it  well : 

Which  who  wUl  read  set  forth  so  as  it  ought. 

Go  seek  he  out  that  Alane  where  he  may  be 

sought. 
And  all  the  earth  far  underneath  her  feet 
Was  dight  ^^  with  flow'rs,  that  voluntary  grew 
Out  of  the  ground,  and  sent  forth  odours  sweet ; 
Ten  thousand  mores  ^^  of  sundry  scent  and  hue. 
That  might  delight  the  smell,  or  please  the  view. 
The  which  the  nymphs  from  all  the  brooks 

thereby 
Had  gathered,  they  at  her  foot-stool  threw ; 
That  richer  seem'd  than  any  tapestry 
That  princes'  bow'rs  adorn  with  painted  imag'ry. 

And  Mole  himself,  to  honour  her  the  more, 
Did  deck  himself  in  freshest  fair  attire ; 
And  his  high  head,  that  seemeth  always  hoar 
With  harden'd  frosts  of  former  winters'  ire. 
He  vrith  an  oaken  garland  now  did  tire ; " 
As  if  the  love  of  some  new  nymph,  late  seen. 
Had  in  him  kindled  youthful  fresh  desire, 
And  made  him  change  his  gray  attire  to  green : 
Ah !  gentle  Mole,  such  joyance  hath  thee  well 

beseen.^' 
Was  never  so  great  joyance  since  the  day 
That  all  the  gods  whil6m  assembled  were 
On  Hsmus  i"  hiU,  in  their  divine  array. 
To  celebrate  the  solemn  bridal  cheer 
'Twixt  Peleus  and  Dame  Thetis'  pointed  i'  there': 
Where  Phoebus'  self,  that  god  of  poets  bight. 
They  say,  did  sing  the  spousal  hymn  full  clear. 
That  all  the  gods  were  ravish'd  with  delight 
Of  his  celestial  song,   and  music's  wondrous 

might. 
This  great  grandmother  of  aU  creatures  bred. 
Great  Nature,  ever  young,  yet  full  of  eld ; 
Still  moving,  yet  unmoved  from  her  stead ;  ^ 
Unseen  of  any,  yet  of  all  beheld ; 
Thus  sitting  in  her  throne,  as  I  have  tell'd,!^ 
Before  her  came  Dame  Mutability ; 
And,  being  low  before  her  presence  f eU'd  ^ 
With  meek  obeisance  and  humility. 
Thus  gan  her  plaintive   plea  with  words  to 

amplify : 
"  To  thee,  O  greatest  Goddess,  only  great ! 
A  humble  suppliant,  lo !  I  lowly  fly. 
Seeking  for  right,  which  I  06  thee  entreat, 
Who  right  to  all  dost  deal  indi£E'rently,2i 
Damning22  aU  wrong  and  tortious  ^3  injury 

Deviseth  Nature  of  such  array  and  face, 
In  such  array  men  mighte  her  there  find." 

12  Decked.  .     .  , 

13  Boots,  plants ;  the  word,  surviving  in  provincial 
dialects,  may  be  traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "  myrran," 
to  spread.  "  Attire.  15  Beseemed. 

16  Spenser  is  here  again  at  fault ;  the  nuptials  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis  were  celebrated  on  Mount  Pehon. 

17  Appointed.  18  Place. 

19  Told  ^  lallen  prostrate. 

21  Impartially.       22  Condemning.         23  Wrongful. 
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Which  any  of  thy  creatures  do  to  other, 
Oppressing  them  with  pow'r  unequally ; 
Since  of  them  all  thou  art  the  equal  mother, 
And  knittest  each  to  each,  as  brother  imto 

brother. 
"  To  thee  therefore  of  this  same  Jove  I  plain,i 
And  of  his  feUow  gods  that  feign  to  be. 
That  challenge  ^  to  themselves  the  whole  world's 

reign, 
Of  which  the  greatest  part  is  due  to  me. 
And  heaVn  itself  by  heritage  in  fee : 
For  heaVn  and  earth  I  both  alike  do  deem, 
Since  heav'n  and  earth  are  both  alike  to  thee  ; 
And  gods  no  more  than  men  thou  dost  esteem  : 
For  ev'n  the  gods  to  thee,  as  men  to  gods,  do 

seem. 
"Then  weigh,  O  sov'reign  goddess,  by  what 

right 
These  gods  do  claim  the  world's  whole  sov'- 

reignty ; 
And  that  3  is  only  due  unto  thy  might, 
Arrogate  to  themselves  ambitiously  : 
As  for  the  gods'  own  principality. 
Which  Jove  usurps  unjustly,  that  to  be 
My  heritage  Jove's  self  cannot  deny. 
From  my  great  grandsire  Titan  unto  me 
DeriVd  by  due  descent;  as  is  well  known  to 

thee. 
"  Tet  maugrS  *  Jove,  and  all  his  gods  beside, 
I  do  possess  the  world's  most  regiment ; ' 
As,  if  ye  please  it  into  parts  divide, 
And  eVry  part's  inholders  '  to  convent,' 
Shall  to  your  eyes  appear  incontinent.^ 
And  first,  the  Earth  (great  mother  of  us  all). 
That  only  seems  nnmov'd  and  permanent. 
And  unto  Mutability  not  thrall. 
Yet  is  she  chang'd  in  part,  and  eke  in  general : 
"  For  all  that  from  her  springs,  and  is  y-bred, 
However  fair  it  flourish  for  a  time,  " 

Tet  see  we  soon  decay ;  and,  being  dead. 
To  turn  again  unto  their  earthly  slime  : 
Yet  out  of  their  decay  and  mortal  crime  ' 
We  daily  see  new  creatures  to  arise. 
And  of  their  winter  spring  another  prime,^** 
Unlike  in  form,  and  chang'd  by  strange  disguise : 
So  turn  they  still  about,  and  change  in  restless 

wise. 
"  As  for  her  tenants,  that  is,  man  and  beasts, 
The  beasts  we  daily  see  mass&cred  die 
As  thralls  and  vassals  unto  men's  behests  ;  ^* 
And  men  themselves  do  change  continually, 
From  youth  to  eld,  from  wealth  to  poverty. 
From  good  to  bad,  from  bad  to  worst  of  all : 
Nor  do  their  bodies  only  flit  and  fly. 
But  eke  their  minds  (which  they  immortal  call, 
Still  change,  and  vary  thoughts,  as  new  occasions 
faU. 

"  Nor  is  the  water  in  more  constant  case  ; 
Whether  those  same  on  high,  or  these  below : 
For  th'  ocean  moveth  still  from  place  to  place  ; 

X  Complain. 

2  Claim.  3  That  which. 

4  In  spite  of, 

5  The  rule  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world. 

6  Inhabitants.  7  Convene. 


And  ev'ry  river  still  doth  ebb  and  flow ; 
Nor  any  lake  that  seems  most  still  and  slow. 
Nor  pool  so  small,  that  can  his  smoothness  hold 
When  any  wind  doth  under  heaven  blow ; 
With  which  the  clouds  are  also  toss'd  and  roU'd, 
Now  like  great  hills,  and  straight  like  sluices 

them  unfold. 
"  So  likewise  are  all  watery  living  wights 
Still  toss'd  and  turned  with  continual  change. 
Never  abiding  in  their  steadfast  plights  : 
The  fish,  still  floating,  do  at  random  range. 
And  never  rest,  but  evermore  exchange 
Their  dwelling  places,  as  the  streams  them  carry : 
Nor  have  the  watery  fowls  a  certain  grange  ^^ 
Wherein  to  rest,  nor  in  one  stead  do  tarry ; 
But  flitting  still  do  fly,  and  stiLL  their  places  vary. 

"  Next  is  the  air  ;  which  who  feels  not  by  sense 
(For  of  aU  sense  it  is  the  middle  mean  ^3) 
To  flit  still,  and  with  subtile  influence 
Of  his  thin  spirit  all  creatures  to  maintain 
In  state  of  life  ?    O  weak  life !  that  does  lean 
On  thing  so  tickle  i*  as  th'  unsteady  air. 
Which  ev'ry  hour  is  chang'd,  and  alter'd  clean 
With  ev'ry  blast  that  bloweth,  foul  or  fair  ; 
The  fair  doth  it  prolong ;  the  foul  doth  it  impair. 
*^  Therein  the  changes  infinite  behold. 
Which  to  her  creatures  ev'ry  minute  chance  ; 
Now  boiling  hot ;  straight  freezing  deadly  cold ; 
Now  fair  sunshine,  that  makes  all  skip  and 

dance ; 
Straight  bitter  storms,  and  baleful  countenance, 
That  makes  them  all  to  shiver  and  to  shake : 
Eain,  hail,  and  snow  do  pay  them  sad  penSnce, 
And  dreadful  thunder-claps  (that  make  them 

quake) 
With  flames  and  flashing  lights  that  thousand 

changes  make. 
"  Last  is  the  fire  ;  which,  though  it  live  for  ever. 
Nor  can  be  quenched  quite,  yet  ev'ry  day 
We  see  Ms  parts,  so  soon  as  they  do  sever. 
To  lose  their  heat  and  shortly  to  decay  ; 
So  makes  himself  his  own  consuming  prey : 
Nor  any  living  creatures  doth  he  breed. 
But  all  that  are  of  others  bred  doth  slay, 
And  with  their  death  his  cruel  life  doth  feed ; 
Naught  leaving  but  their  barren  ashes  vrithout 

seed. 

"  Thus  all  these  four  (the  which  the  ground- 
work be 
Of  all  the  world  and  of  all  living  wights) 
To  thousand  sorts  of  change  we  subject  see  : 
Yet  are  they  chang'd  by  other  wondrous  sleights 
Into  themselves,  and  lose  their  native  mights ; 
The  fire  to  air,  and  th'  air  to  water  sheer,!^ 
And  water  into  earth ;  yet  water  fights 
With  fire,   and   air  with   earth,   approaching 

near; 
Yet  all  are  in  one  body,  and  as  one  appear. 
"  So  in  them  all  reigns  Mutability ; 
However  these,  that  gods  themselves  do  call, 

8  Immediately.  9  Fault ;  or,  doom. 

10  Spring.        11  Commands.        12  Dwelling. 
13  The  medium  of  communication  between  the  senses 
and  their  objects.  14  Uncertain. 

15  Clear. 
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Of  them  do  claim  the  rule  and  sov'reignty ; 
As  Testa,  of  the  fire  ethereal ; 
Vulcan,  of  this  with  ua  so  usual ; 
Ops,  of  the  earth  ;  and  Juno,  of  the  air; 
Neptune,  of  seas  ;  and  Nymphs,  of  rivers  all : 
For  all  those  rivers  to  me  subject  are  ; 
And  all  the  rest,  which  they  usurp,  be  all  my 
share. 

"Which  to  approven  true,  as  I  have  told, 
Vouchsafe,  O  Goddess !  to  thy  presence  call 
The  rest  which  do  the  world  in  being  hold ; 
As  Times  and  Seasons  of  the  year  that  fall : 
Of  all  the  which  demand  in  general, 
Or  judge  thyself  by  verdict  of  thine  eye. 
Whether  to  me  they  are  not  subject  all." 
Nature  did  yield  thereto ;  and  by  and  by 
Bade  Order  call  them  all  before  her  majest;^. 
So  forth  isstied  the  Seasons  of  the  year. 
First,    lusty  Spring,    aU  dight^  in  leaves  of 

floVrs, 
That  freshly  budded  and  new  blooms  did  bear, 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  buUt   their 

bow'rs. 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  javelin  he  did  bear. 
And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stowres  ^) 
A  gilt  engraven  morion  '  he  did  wear ; 
That  as  some  did  biin  love,  so  others  did  ^im 

fear. 
Then  came  the  jolly  Summer,  being  dight 
In  a  thin  sUken  cassock  colour'd  green, 
That  was  unlined  all,  to  be  more  light : 
And  on  his  head  a  garland  well  beseen 
He  wore,  from  which,  as  he  had  chafed  *  been, 
The  sweat  did  drop  ;  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A  bow  and  shafts,  as  he  in  forest  green 
Had  hunted  late  the  leopard  or  the  boar, 
And  now  would  bathe  his  limbs,  with  labour 

heated  sore. 
Then  came  the  Autumn,  all  in  yellow  clad. 
As  though  he  joyed  in  his  plenteous  store, 
Laden  with  fruits  that  made  him  laugh,  f  uU  glad 
That  he  had  banish'd  hunger,  which  before 
Had  by  the  belly  oft  him  pinched  sore  : 
Upon  his  head  a  wreath,  that  was  enroll'd 
With  ears  of  com  of  ev'ry  sort,  he  bore ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  hold. 
To  reap  the  ripen'd  fruits  the  which  the  earth 

had  yold.5 
Lastly  came  Winter,  clothed  all  in  frieze, 
Chatt'ring  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him  chill ; 
Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  freeze. 
And  the  doll  drops,  that  from  his  purpled  bill  ^ 
As  from  a  limbec  did  adown  distill : 
In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  staff  he  held. 
With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  still ; 
For  he  was  faint  with  cold,  and  weak  with  eld ; 
That  scarce  his  loosed  limbs  he  able  was  to  weld. ' 

I  Clad.  2  Conflicts.  3  Helmet. 

*  Heated.  5  Yielded. 

-  6  Nose.  ^  Wield,  use. 

8  Which,  under  the  Old  Style  (in  England, until  1762), 
began  the  yeai". 

y  Each  Month  is  mounted  on  or  attended  by  the  per- 
sonification of  that  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  the  sun 
enters  during  its  course. 


These,  marching  softly,  thus  in  order  went ; 
And  after  them  the  Months  all  riding  came. 
First,  sturdy  March,  ^  with  brows  full  sternly 

bent. 

And  armed  strongly,  rode  upon  a  Eam," 
The  same  which  over  HeUespontus  swam ;  ^^ 
Yet  in  his  hand  a  spade  he  also  hent,^'- 
And  in  a  bag  aU.  sorts  of  seeds  y-sam,i^ 
Which  on  the  earth  he  strowed  as  he  went, 
And  fill'd  her  womb  with  fruitful  hope  of  nour- 
ishment. 

Next  came  fresh  April,  full  of  lustihead, 
And  wanton  as  a  kid  whose  horn  new  buds : 
Upon  a  Bull  he  rode,  the  same  which  led 
Europa  floating  through  th'  Argolic  floods ; 
His  horns  were  gilden  all  with  golden  studs. 
And  garnished  with  garlands  goodly  dight  -^^ 
Of  all  the  fairest  flow'rs  and  freshest  buds 
Which  th'  earth  brings  forth ;  and  wet  he  seem'd 

in  sight 
With  waves,  through  which  he  waded  for  his 

love's  delight. 
Then  came  fair  May,  the  fairest  maid  on  ground, 
Beck'd  all  with  dainties  of  her  season's  pride. 
And  throwing  flow'rs  out  of  her  lap  around : 
Upon  two  brethren's  shoulders  she  did  ride, 
The  Twins  of  Leda  ;^*  which  on  either  side 
Supported  her  like  to  their  sov'reign  queen  : 
Lord !  how  all  creatures  laugh'd  when  her  they 

spied, 
And  leap'd  and  danc'd  as  they  had  ravish'd  been ! 
And  Cupid's  self  about  her  flutter'd  all  in  green. 

And  after  her  came  jolly  June,  array'd 
All  in  green  leaves,  as  he  a  player  were ; 
Yet  in  his  time  he  wrought  as  well  as  play'd, 
That  by  his  plough-irons  might  right  well  appear: 
Upon  a  Crab  he  rode,  that  him  did  bear 
With  crooked  crawling  steps  an  T&ncouth  pace. 
And  backward  yode,^^  as  bargemen  wont  to  fare, 
Bending  their  force  contrary  to  their  face ; 
Like  that  ungracious  crew  which  feigns  demur- 
est grace. 

Then  came  hot  July,  boiling  like  to  fire. 
That  all  his  garments  he  had  oast  away : 
Upon  a  Lion  raging  yet  with  ire 
He  boldly  rode,  and  made  him  to  obey, 
(It  was  the  beast  that  whilom  did  foray 
The  Nemean  forest,  till  th'  Amphytrionide  '^ 
Him  slew,  and  with  his  hide  did  him  array.) 
Behind  his  back  a  scythe,  and  by  his  side 
Under  his  belt  he  bore  a  sickle  circling  wide. 

The  sixth  was  August,  being  rich  array'd 
In  garment  all  of  gold  down  to  the  ground : 
Yet  rode  he  not,  but  led  a  lovely  maid 
Forth  by  the  Bly  hand,  the  which  was  crown'd 
With  ears  of  corn,  and  full  her  hand  was  found : 
That  was  the  righteous  Virgin,^'  which  of  old 
Liv'd  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound ; 

10  See  note  5,  page  438.  n  Held,  grasped. 

12  Together;  German,  "zusammen." 

13  Prepared.  14  Castor  and  Pollux. 

15  Went. 

16  Hercules,  so  called  from  Amphytrion ;  the  husband 
of  his  mother  Alcmena. 

17  Astraea.    See  the  opening  stanzas  of  canto  i.,  book 
v.,  page  482. 
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But,  after  wrong  was  lov'd,  and  justice  sold, 
She  left  th'  unrighteous   world,  and  was  to 

hear'n  extoll'd.'- 
Next  him  September  marched,  eke  on  foot ; 
Yet  was  he  heavy  laden  with  the  spoil 
Of  harvest's  riches,  which  he  made  his  boot,^ 
And  him  enrich'd  with  bounty  of  the  soil : 
In  his  one  hand,  as  fit  for  harvest's  toil, 
He  held  a  knife-hook ;  and  in  th'  other  hand 
A  Pair  of  "Weights,'  with  which  he  did  asaoil^ 
Both  more  and  less,  where  it  in  doubt  did  stand. 
And  equal  gave  to  each  as  Justice  duly  scann'd. 
Then  came  October,  full  of  merry  glee ; 
Por  yet  his  noule  ^  was  totty  ^  of  the  must ' 
Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine-fats'  sea, 
And  of  the  joyous  oil,  whose  gentle  gust^ 
Made  him  so  frolic  and  so  full  of  lust :  ^ 
TJpon  a  dreadful  Scorpion  he  did  ride. 
The  same  which  by  Diana's  doom  unjust 
Slew  great  Orion ;  and  eke  by  his  side 
He  had  his  ploughing-share  and  coulter  ready 

tied. 
Next  was  November ;  he  full  gross  and  fat 
As  fed  with  lard,  and  that  right  well  might 

seem; 
For  he  had  been  a-fatting  hogs  of  late. 
That  yet  his  brows  with  sweat  did  reek  and 

steam. 
And  yet  the  season  was  full  sharp  and  breme ;  ^° 
In  planting  eke  he  took  no  small  delight. 
Whereon  he  rode,  not  easy  was  to  deem ; 
For  it  a  dreadful  Centaur  was  in  sight. 
The  seed  of  Saturn  and  fair  Nais,ii  Chiron  hight. 

And  after  him  came  next  the  chill  December : 
Yet  he,  through  merry  feasting  which  he  made 
And  great  bonfires,  did  not  the  cold  remember ; 
His  Saviour's  birth  his  mind  so  much  did  glad. 
Upon  a  shaggy-bearded  Goat  he  rode. 
The  same  wherewith  Dan  Jove  in  tender  years. 
They  say,  was  nourish'd  by  th'  Idaean  maid ;  '^ 
And  in  his  hand  a  broad  deep  bowl  he  bears. 
Of  which  he  freely  drinks  a  health  to  aU  his 

peers. 
Then  came  old  January,  wrapped  well 
In  many  weeds  to  keep  the  cold  away ; 
Yet  did  he  quake  and  quiver  like  to  quell, '^ 
And  blow  his  nails  to  warm  them  if  he  may  ; 
For  they  were  numb'd  with  holding  all  the  day 
A  hatchet  keen,  with  which  he  felled  wood 
And  from  the  trees  did  lop  the  needless  spray :  '* 
Upon  a  huge  great  earth-pot  stone  i"  he  stood. 
From  whose  wide  mouth  there  flowed  forth  the 

Roman  flood. '^ 
And  lastly  came  cold  February,  sitting 
In  an  old  waggon,  for  he  could  not  ride, 

1  Elevated.  2  Booty. 

3  Denoting  the  constellation  Libra. 
*  Detennine.  5  Pate,  noddle. 

6  Dizzy.  7  New  wine. 

8  I'lavour.  9  Pleasure. 

10  Piercing,  inclement. 

U-  Nai's,  or  Ohariolo,  was  the  wife  of  Chiron  ;  it  was  of 
Saturn  and  Philyra  that  he  was  born.  See  note  18, 
page  439. 

iii  Jupiter  was  brought  up  on  Mount  Dicte,  in  Crete, 
by  the  nymphs  Adrastia  and  Ida,  and  nourished  with 
the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthea.    Probably  enough  the  | 


Drawn  of  two  Fishes,  for  the  season  fitting. 
Which  through  the  flood  before  did  softly  slide 
And  swim  away ;  yet  had  he  by  his  side 
His  plough  and  harness  fit  to  till  the  ground. 
And  tools  to  prune  the  trees,  before  the  pride 
Of  hasting  Prime  i'  did  make  them  burgeon  ^^ 

round. 
So  pass'd  the  twelve  Months  forth,  and  their 

due  places  found. 
And  after  these  there  came  the  Day  and  Night, 
Biding  together  both  with  equal  pace ; 
Th'  one  on  a  palfrey  black,  the  other  white  : 
But  Night  had  oover'd  her  uncomely  face 
With  a  black  veil,  and  held  in  hand  a  mace,'' 
On  top  whereof  the  moon  and  stars  were  pight,^" 
And  Sleep  and  Darkness  round  about  did  trace :  ^ 
But  Day  did  bear  i3j)on  his  sceptre's  height 
The  goodly  sun  cncompass'd  all  with  beames 

bright. 
Then  came  the  Hours,  fair  daughters  of  high 

Jove 
And  timely  Night ;  the  which  were  all  endued 
With  wondrous  beauty,  fit  to  kindle  love ; 
But  they  were  virgins  all,  and  love  eschew'd. 
That  might  forslaok  ''■'^  the^oharge  to  them  fore- 

shew'd^^  - 

By  mighty  Jove ;  who  did  them  porters  make 
Of  heaven's  gate  (whence  all  the  gods  isstied) 
Which  they  did  daily  watch,  and  nightly  wake 
By  even  turns,  nor  ever  did  their  charge  forsake. 

And  after  aU  came  Life ;  and  lastly  Death : 
Death  with  most  grim  and  grisly  visage  seen. 
Yet  is  he  naught  but  parting  of  the  breath ; 
Nor  aught  to  see,  but  like  a  shade  to  ween. 
Unbodied,  unsoul'd,  unheard,  unseen : 
But  Life  was  like  a  fair  young  lusty  boy. 
Such  as  they  feign  Dan  Cupid  to  have  been. 
Full  of  delightful  health  and  lively  joy, 
Deok'd  aU  with  flow'rs  and  wings  of  gold  fit  to 

employ. 
When  these  were  past,  thus  gan  the  Titaness ; 
"  Lo !  mighty  Mother,  now  be  judge,  and  say 
Whether  in  all  thy  creatures  more  or  less 
Change  doth  not  reign  and  bear  the  greatest 

sway : 
For  who  sees  not  that  Time  on  all  doth  prey  ? 
But  times  do  change  and  move  continually : 
So  nothing  here  long  standeth  in  one  stay  : 
Wherefore  this  lower  world  who  can  deny 
But  to  be  subject  stUl  to  Mutability?  " 
Then  thus  gan  Jove;  "Eight  true  it  is,  thai 

these 
And  all  things  else  that  under  heaven  dwell 
Are  chang'd  of  Time,  who  doth  them  aD.  disseise  ^* 
Of  being :  but  who  is  it  (to  me  tell) 

word  Idffian  in  the  text  (Isean,  as  the  old  editions  have 
it),  results  from  a  contusion  between  the  name  of  the 
nymph  Ida,  and  the  name  ol  Hount  Ida,  also  in  Crete. 

13  Quail,  perish.  14  Branch. 

15  Vessel,  urn,  of  stone. 

10  Jrom  the  watering-pot  of  Aquarius  flowed  the  con- 
stellation Eridauus— which  is  the  Greek  name  for  the 
Eiver  Po,  the  greatest  Italian  stream. 

17  Spring.  18  Bud. 

19  Sceptre.  20  Fixed. 

21  Move.  22  Cause  neglect  of. 

23  Intrusted  beforehand.  S4  Dispossess 
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That  Time  himself  doth  move,  and  still  compel 
To  keep  his  course  ?    Is  not  that  namely  We, 
Which  pour  that  virtue  from  our  heav'nly  cell 
That  moves  them  all,  and  makes  them  changed 

loe? 
So  them  We  gods  do  rule,  and  in  them  also  thee." 

To  whom  thus  Mutability ;  "  The  things 
Which  we  see  not  how  they  are  mov'd  and 

sway'd, 
Te  may  attribute  to  yourselves  as  kings. 
And  say,  they  by  your  secret  pow'r  are  made : 
But  what  we  see  not,  who  shall  us  persuade  ? 
But  were  they  so,  as  ye  them  feign  to  be, 
Mov'd  by  your  might,  and  order'd  by  your  aid. 
Yet  what  if  I  can  prove,  that  even  Ye 
Yourselves  are  likewise  chang'd,  and  subject 

unto  Me  ? 

"  And  first,  concerning  her  that  is  the  first, ' 
Ev'n  you,  fair  Cynthia ;  whom  so  much  ye  make 
Jove's  dearest  darling,  she  was  bred  and  nui'st 
On  Cynthus  hill,  whence  she  her  name  did  take ; 
Then  is  she  mortal  bom,  howso  ye  crake  : ' 
Besides,  her  face  and  count'nance  ev'ry  day 
We  changed  see,  and  sundry  forms  partake. 
Now  horn'd,  nowround,  now  bright,  now  brown 

and  gray ; 
So  that  '  as  changeful  as  the  moon '  men  use  to 

say. 

"  Next  Mercury ;  who,  though  he  less  appear 
T!o  change  his  hue,  and  always  seem  as  one, 
Yet  he  his  course  doth  alter  ev'ry  year. 
And  is  of  late  far  out  of  order  gone. 
So  Venus  eke,  that  goodly  paragon. 
Though  fair  all  night,  yet  is  she  dark  all  day : 
And  Phoebus'  self,  who  lightsome  is  alone. 
Yet  is  he  oft  eclipsed  by  the  way. 
And  fills  the  darken'd  world  with  terror  and 
dismay. 

* '  Now  Mars,  that  valiant  man,  is  changed  most ; 
For  he  sometimes  so  far  runs  out  of  square. 
That  he  his  way  doth  seem  quite  to  have  lost, 
And  clean  without  his  usual  sphere  to  fare ; 
That  even  these  star-gazers  'stonish'd  are 
At  sight  thereof,  and  damn  their  lying  books : 
So  likewise  grim  Sir  Saturn  oft  doth  spare 
His  stem  aspect,  and  calm  his  crabbed  looks  : 
So  many  turning  cranks  these  have,  so  many 
crooks. 

"  But  you,  Dan  Jove,  that  only  constant  are, 
And  king  of  aU  the  rest,  as  ye  do  claim. 
Are  you  not  subject  eke  to  this  misfare?^ 
Then  let  me  ask  you  this  withouten  blame  : 
Where  were  ye  bom?    Some  say  in  Crete  by 

name, 
Others  in  Thebes,  and  others  otherwhere ; 
But,  wheresoever  they  comment  ^  the  same. 
They  all  consent  that  ye  begotten  were 
And  bom  here  in  this  world;  nor  other  can 


appear. 


1  Boast. 


2  Misfortune. 


3  Falsely  relate,  or  pretend ;  like  "  glose,"  as  used 

.  P.>,nnr.o,-  i   ObliqUB. 


by  Chaucer, 
s  Scholars. 


ti  As  sages  say. 


Then  are  ye  mortal  bom,  and  thrall  to  me ; 
Unless  the  kingdom  of  the  sky  ye  make 
Immortal  and  unchangeable  to  be  : 
Besides,  that  pow'r  and  virtue  which  ye  spake, 
That  ye  here  work,  dothmany  changes  take. 
And  your  own  natures  change  :  for  each  of  you, 
That  virtue  have  or  this  or  that  to  make. 
Is  cheok'd  and  changed  from  his  nature  true 
By  others'  opposition  or  obliquid*  view. 

"Besides,  the  sundry  motions  of  your  spheres, 
So  sundry  ways  and  fashions  as  clerks  ^  feign. 
Some  in  short  space,  and  some  in  longer  years. 
What  is  the  same  but  alteration  plain  ? 
Only  the  starry  sky  doth  still  remain  : 
Yet  do  the  stars  and  signs  therein  still  move. 
And  ev'n  itself  is  mov'd,  as  wizards  sayn : " 
But  all  that  moveth  doth  mutation  love  : 
Therefore  both  you  and  them  to  me  I  subject 
prove. 

"  Then  since  within  this  wide  great  Universe 
Nothing  doth  firm  and  permanent  appear. 
But  all  things  toss'd  and  turned  by  transv&se  ; 
What  then  should  let,'  but  I  aloft  should  rear 
My  trophy,  and  from  all  the  triumph  bear? 
Now  judge  then,  O  thou  greatest  Goddess  true, 
According  as  thyself  dost  see  and  hear. 
And  unto  me  addoom  ^  that  is  my  due ; 
That  is,  the  rule  of  all ;  all  being  rul'd  by  you." 

So  having  ended,  silence  long  ensued ; 
Nor  Nature  to  or  fro  spake  for  a  space. 
But  with  firm  eyes  af&x'd  the  ground  still  view'd. 
Meanwhile  all  creatures,  looking  in  her  face. 
Expecting  th'  end  of  this  so  doubtful  case, 
Did  hang  in  long  suspense  what  would  ensue, 
To  whether  side  should  fall  the  sov'reign  place : 
At  length  she,  looking  up  with  cheerful  view. 
The  silence  brake,   and   gave  her  doom^    in 
speeches  few ; 

"  I  well  consider  aR  that  ye  have  said ; 
And  find  that  all  things  steadfastness  do  hate 
And  changed  be  ;  yet,  being  rightly  weigh'd,'" 
They  are  not  changed  from  their  first  estate ; 
But  by  their  change  their  being  do  dilate  ; 
And,  turning  ii  to  themselves  at  length  again, 
Do  work  their  own  perfection  so  by  fate  : 
Then  over  them  Change  doth  not  rule  and  reign : 
But  they  reign  over  Change,  and  do  their  states 
maintain. 

"Cease,  therefore.  Daughter,  farther  to  aspire. 
And  thee  content  thus  to  be  rul'd  by  me  : 
For  thy  decay  ^^  thou  seek'st  by  thy  desire  : 
But  time  shall  come  that  all  shall  changed  be. 
And  from  thenceforth  none  no  more  change 

shall  see  ! " 
So  was  the  Titaness  put  down  and  whist, i^ 
And  Jove  confirm'd  in  his  imperial  see.'^ 
Then  was  that  whole  assembly  quite  dismist. 
And  Nature's  self  did  vanish,  whither  no  man 

wist. 

7  Hinder.  8  Adjudge. 

8  Judgment.  10  Bxamined,  considered. 
11  Returning.  12  Ruin. 

13  Silenced,  hushed.         1«  Seat. 
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CANTO  VIII.      (IMPEBBEOT.) 
■When  I  bethink  me  on  that  speech  whilere  ^ 
Of  Mntability,  and  well  it  weigh  ; 
Me  seems,  that  though  she  aU  unworthy  were 
Of  th'  heavens'  rule,  yet,  very  sooth  to  say. 
In  aU  things  else  she  bears  the  greatest  sway : 
Which  makes  me  loathe  this  state  of  life  so 

tickle,^ 
And  love  of  things  so  vain  to  cast  away ; 
Whose  flow'ring  pride,  so  fading  and  so  fickle. 
Short  Time  shall  soon  out  down  with  his  con- 
suming sickle ! 

i^Lately 


Then  gin  I  think  on  that  which  Nature  said. 
Of    that   same   time  when   no  more   change 

shall  be, 
But  steadfast  rest  of  aU  things,  firmly  stay  d 
Upon  the  pillars  of  Eternity, 
That  is  contrair  to  Mutability : 
For  aU  that  moveth  doth  in  change  delight : 
But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eternally 
With  TTiTn  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  bight : 
Oh !  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that 

Sabbath's  sight ! 


2  Unstable, 
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CONTAmiNO 


TWELVE    ECLOGUES, 

PEOPORTIONABLE  TO  THE  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


TO  THE  NOBLE  AND  VIETUOUS  GENTLEMAN,  MOST  -WORTHY  OF  ALL  TITLES, 
BOTH  OF  LEABNING  AND  CHIVALRY, 


MASTEE  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

[1579.]! 


TO  HIS  BOOK. 

Go,  litUe  Book  I  thyself  present. 
As  child  whose  parent  is  unkent,^ 
To  Mm  that  is  the  president 
Of  Nobless  and  of  Chivalry : 
And  if  that  Envy  hark  at  thee. 
As  sure  it  will,  for  succour  flee 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  wing. 
And,  asked  who  thee  forth  did  Iring, 


A  shepherd^s  swain,  say,  did  thee  sing. 

All  as  his  straying  flock  he  fed  : 

And,  when  his  Honour  has  thee  read, 

Crave  pa/rdon  for  my  Imrdihead. 

But,  if  that  any  ask  thy  name. 

Say,  tlwu  wert  base-begot  with  blame, 

Forthy  '  thereof  thou  takest  shame. 

And,  when  thou  art  past  jeopardy. 

Come  tell  me  what  was  said  of  me. 

And  I  will  send  more  after  thee. — Immeeito. 


TO  THE  MOST  EXCELLENT  A^'D  LEARNED, 
BOTH  ORATOK  AND  POET, 

MASTER    GABRIEL   HARVEY, 

HIS  VERY  SPECIAL  AND  SINGULAR  GOOD  FRIEND  E.  K.4 
COMMENDETH  THE  GOOD  LIKING  OF  THIS  HIS  GOOD 
LA30IIR,  AND  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  NEW  POET. 

"  Uncouth,  mildss'd,"  said   the   old  famous 
poet  Chaucer :°  -whoni  for  his  excellency  and 

1  "  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  the  greatest  pastoral 
poem  in  the  English  language,  was  registered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on  6th  December 
1579,  and  published,  in  small  quarto,  by  Hugh  Single- 
ton, "dwelling  in  Creed  Lane,  near  unto  Ludgate." 

2  Unknown.  3  Therefore. 

*  "  E.  K."  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  one 
Edmund  Kirke,  or  Kerke,  who  was  a  University  friend 
Of  the  poet's,  and  apparently  entrusted  in  the  fullest 
confidence  not  only  with  his  works  before  their  publi- 
cation, but  with  the  knowledge  of  his  purposes  and  his 
meaning.  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  believers 
in  the  theory  that  "E.  K."  really  was  the  poet  himself, 


wonderful  skill  in  making,'' his  scholar  Lydgate, 
a  ■worthy  scholar  of  so  excellent  a  master,  calleth 
the  lodestar  of  our  language :  and  whom  our 
Colin  Clout  in  his  .ffiglogue  calleth  Tityrus  the 
god  of  shepherds,  comparing  him  to  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  Roman  Tityrus,  Virgil.  "Which  pro- 
verb, mine  own  good  friend  M.  Harvey,  as  in 
that  good  old  poet  it  served  well  Pandar's  pur- 
pose for  the  bolstering  of  his  bawdy  brocage,' 
so  very  well  taketh  place  in  this  our  new  Poet, 

who  chose  the  means  of  an  introductory  epistle,  general 
and  particular  ai-guments,  and  a  glossary,  to  make  such 
explanations  of  his  meaning  as  the  rustic  style  of  the 
work  required,  or  as  he  deemed  convenient  to  give  re- 
specting the  persons  and  circumstances  dealt  with. 
The  author's  name  was  not  attached  to  "  The  Shep- 
herd's Calendar." 

5  In  the  first  book  of  "  Troilus  and  Cressida ; "  where, 
endeavouring  to  encourage  his  friend  to  declare  his  love 
for  Cressida,  Pandarus  says  to  Troilus,  "  Unknown,  uu- 
kist,  and  lost  that  is  unsought." 

6  Writing  poetry.    See  note  10,  page  273. 

7  Pimping. 
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■who  for  that  he  is  uncouth  (as  said  Chaucer)  is 
Tinkiss'd,  and,  unknown  to  most  men,  is  regarded 
but  of  a  few.  But  I  doubt  not,  so  soon  as  his 
name  shall  come  into  the  knowledge  of  men, 
and  his  worthiness  be  sounded  in  the  trump  of 
Fame,  but  that  he  shaU  be  not  only  kiss'd,  but 
also  beloved  of  all,  embraced  of  the  most,  and 
wonder'd  at  of  the  best.  No  less,  I  think,  de- 
serveth  his  wittiness  in  devising,  his  pithiness 
in  uttering,  his  complaints  of  love  so  lovely,  his 
discourses  of  pleasure  so  pleasantly,  his  pastoral 
rudeness,  his  moral  wiseness,  his  due  observing 
•of  decorum  everywhere,  in  personages,  in  sea- 
sons, in  matter,  in  speech ;  and  generally,  in  all 
seemly  simplicity  of  handling  his  matters  and 
framing  his  words  :  the  which,  of  many  things 
which  in  him  be  strange,  I  know  wUl  seem  the 
strangest,  the  words  themselves  being  so  ancient, 
the  knitting  of  them  so  short  and  intricate,  and 
the  whole  period  and  compass  of  speech  so  de- 
l^htsome  for  the  roundness,  and  so  grave  for 
the  strangeness.  And  first  of  the  words  to 
speak,  I  grant  they  be  something  hard,  and  of 
most  men  unused,  yet  both  English,  and  also 
used  of  most  excellent  authors  and  most  famous 
poets.  In  whom  when  as  this  our  Poet  hath 
been  much  travailed  and  throughly  read,  how 
could  it  be  (as  that  worthy  orator  said)  but  that 
walking  in  the  sun,  although  for  other  cause  he 
walks,  yet  needs  he  must  be  sunburnt ;  and, 
having  the  sound  of  those  ancient  poets  still 
ringing  in  his  ears,  he  must  needs,  in  singing, 
hit  out  some  of  their  tunes.  But  whether  he 
izseth  them  by  such  casualty  and  custom,  or  of 
set  purpose  and  choice,  as  thinking  them  fittest 
for  such  rustical  rudeness  of  shepherds,  either 
for  that  their  rough  sound  would  make  his 
rhymes  more  ragged  and  rustical,  or  else  be- 
cause such  old  and  obsolete  words  are  most  used 
of  country  folk,  sure  I  think,  and  think  I  think 
not  amiss,  that  they  bring  great  grace,  and,  as 
one  would  say,  authority  to  the  verse.  For  all 
be,  amongst  many  other  faults,  it  specially  be 
objected  of  Valla  i  against  Livy,  and  of  other 
against  Sallust,  that  with  over  much  study  they 
affect  antiquity,  as  coveting  thereby  credence 
and  honour  of  elder  years  ;  yet  I  am  of  opinion, 
and  eke  the  best  learned  are  of  the  like,  that 
those  ancient  solemn  words  are  a  great  orna- 
ment, both  in  the  one  and  in  the  other:  the 
one  labouring  to  set  forth  in  his  work  an  eternal 
image  of  antiquity,  and  the  other  carefully  dis- 
coursing matters  of  gravity  and  importance. 
For,  if  my  memory  fail  not,  Tully,  in  that  book 
wherein  he  endeavoureth  to  set  forth  the  pattern 
of  a  perfect  orator,^  saith  that  ofttimes  an  an- 
cient word  maketh  the  style  seem  grave,  and  as 
it  were  reverend,  no  otherwise  than  we  honour 
and  reverence  gray  hairs  for  a  certain  religious 
regard  which  we  have  of  old  age.  Yet  neither 
everywhere  must  old  words  be  stuffed  in,  nor 
the  common  dialect  and  manner  of  speaking  so 
corrupted  thereby,  that,  as  in  old  buildings,  it 

1  Laurence  Valla,  a  celebrated  Italian  philologer, 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
made  important  contributions  to  the  revival  of  learuin". 


seem  disorderly  and  ruinous.  But  all  as  in 
mosfexquisite  pictures  they  use  to  blaze  and 
portray  not  only  the  dainty  lineaments  of  beauty, 
but  also  round  about  it  to  shadow  the  rude 
thickets  and  craggy  cliffs,  that,  by  the  base- 
ness of  such  parts,  more  excellency  may  accrue 
to  the  principal :  for  ofttimes  we  find  ourselves, 
I  know  not  how,  singularly  delighted  with  the 
show  of  such  natural  rudeness,  and  take  great 
pleasure  in  that  disorderly  order.  Even  so  do 
those  rough  and  harsh  terms  enlumine,  and 
make  more  clearly  to  appear,  the  brightness 
of  brave  and  glorious  words.  So  oftentimes  a 
discord  in  music  maketh  a  comely  concordance  : 
so  great  delight  took  the  worthy  poet  Alcteus 
to  behold  a  blemish  in  the  joint  of  a  well-shaped 
body.  But,  if  any  will  rashly  blame  such  his 
purpose  in  choice  of  old  and  unwonted  words, 
him  may  I  more  justly  blame  and  condemn,  or  ^ 
of  witless  headiness  in  judging,  or  of  heedless 
hardiness  in  condemning  :  for,  not  marking  the 
compass  of  his  bent,  he  will  judge  of  the  length 
of  his  cast :  for  in  my  opinion  it  is  one  especial 
praise  of  many,  which  are  due  to  this  Poet,  that 
he  hath  laboured  to  restore,  as  to  their  rightful 
heritage,  such  good  and  natural  English  words 
as  have  been  long  time  out  of  use,  and  almost 
clean  disherited.  Which  is  the  only  cause  that 
our  mother  tongue,  which  truly  of  itself  is 
both  full  enough  for  prose,  and  stately  enough 
for  verse,  hath  long  time  been  counted  most 
bare  and  barren  of  both.  Which  default  when 
as  some  endeavoured  to  salve  and  recure,  thej' 
patched  up  the  holes  with  pieces  and  rags  of 
other  languages,  borrowing  here  of  the  French, 
there  of  the  Italian,  everywhere  of  the  Latin ; 
not  weighing  how  ill  those  tongues  accord  with 
themselves,  but  much  worse  with  ours  :  So  now 
they  have  made  our  English  tongue  a  galli- 
maufrey,  or  hodge-podge  of  all  other  speeches. 
Other  some,  not  so  well  seen  *  in  the  English 
tongue  as  perhaps  in  other  languages,  if  they 
happen  to  hear  an  old  word,  albeit  very  natural 
and  significant,  cry  out  straightway,  that  we 
speak  no  English,  but  gibberish,  or  rather  such 
as  in  old  time  Evander's  mother^  spake :  whose 
iirst  shame  is,  that  they  are  not  ashamed,  in 
their  own  mother  tongue,  to  be  counted  strangers 
and  aliens.  The  second  shame  no  less  than  the 
first,  that  whatso  they  understand  not,  they 
straightway  deem  to  be  senseless,  and  not  at  all 
to  be  understood.  Much  like  to  the  mole  in 
-fflsop's  fable,  that,  being  blind  herself,  would 
in  no  wise  be  persuaded  that  any  beast  could 
see.  The  last,  more  shameful  than  both,  that 
of  their  own  country  and  natural  speech,  which 
together  with  their  nurse's  mUk  they  sucked, 
they  have  so  base  regard  and  bastard  judgment, 
that  they  will  not  only  themselves  not  labour 
to  garnish  and  beautify  it,  but  also  repine  that 
of  other  it  should  be  embellished.  Like  to  the 
dog  in  the  manger,  that  himself  can  eat  no  hay, 
and  yet  barketh  at  the  hungry  bullock,  that  so 

2  Cicero,  "De  Oratove."      3  Either.      4  Instractcd. 
5  Carmentis,  who  fied  with  her  son  from  Arcadia  to 
Latium,  and  uttered  oracles  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
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fain  would  feed  :  whose  currisli  Idnd,  though  it 
cannot  be  kept  from  barking,  yet  I  can  them 
thank  that  they  refrain  from  biting. 

Now,  for  the  knitting  of  sentences,  which  they 
call  the  joints  and  members  thereof,  and  for  all 
the  compass  of  the  speech,  it  is  round  without 
roughness,  and  learned  without  hardness,  such 
indeed  as  may  be  perceived  of  the  least,  under- 
stood of  the  most,  but  judged  only  of  the  learned. 
For  what  in  most  English  writers  useth  to  be 
loose,  and  as  it  were  ungirt,  in  this  Author  is 
well  grounded,  finely  framed,  and  strongly 
trussed  up  together.  In  regard  whereof,  I  scorn 
and  spue  out  the  rakehelly  rout  of  our  ragged 
rhymers  (for  so  themselves  use  to  hunt  the 
letter)  which  without  learning  boast,  without 
judgment  jangle,  without  reason  rage  and  foam, 
as  if  some  instinct  of  poetical  spirit  had  newly 
ravished  them  above  the  meanness  of  common 
capacity.  And  being  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
bravery,  suddenly,  either  for  want  of  matter  or 
rhyme,  or  having  forgotten  their  former  con- 
ceit, they  seem  to  be  so  pained  and  travailed  in 
their  remembrance,  as  it  were  a  woman  in  child- 
birth, or  as  that  same  Pythia,  when  the  trance 
came  upon  her.  "  Os  raiidum  fera  corda  do- 
mans,"  &o, 

Nathless,  let  them  a  God's  name  feed  on  their 
own  folly,  so  they  seek  not  to  darken  the  beams 
of  others'  glory.  As  for  Colin,  under  whose 
person  the  Author's  self  is  shadowed,  how  far 
he  is  from  such  vaunted  titles  and  glorious  ^ 
shows,  both  himself  showeth,  where  he  saith  : 

"  Of  Muses,  Hobbin,  I  conne  no  skill." 
And 

''Enough  is  me  to  paint  out  my  unrest,"  &c. 
And  also  appearethby  the  baseness  of  the  name, 
wherein  it  seemeth  he  chose  rather  to  unfold 
great  matter  of  argument  covertly,  than,  pro- 
fessing it,  not  suffice  thereto  accordingly. 
Which  moved  him  rather  in  ^glogues  than 
otherwise  to  write,  doubting  perhaps  his  ability, 
which  he  little  needed,  or  minding  to  furnish 
our  tongue  with  this  kind,  wherein  it  f  aulteth ;  ^ 
or  following  the  example  of  the  best  and  most 
ancient  poets,  which  devised  this  kind  of  writing, 
being  both  so  base  for  the  matter,  and  homely 
for  the  manner,  at  the  first  to  try  their  stbUities ; 
and  as  young  birds,  that  be  newly  crept  out  of 
the  nest,  by  little  first  prove  their  tender  wings, 
before  they  make  a  greater  flight.  So  flew 
Theocritus,  as  you  may  perceive  he  was  already 
full  fledged.  So  flew  Virgil,  as  not  yet  well 
feeling  bis  wings.  So  flew  Mantuan,^  as  not 
being  full  summed.*  So  Petrarch.  So  Boccaccio. 

1  Tainglorious. 

2  Is  deficient, 

3  Virgil,  from  his  birthplace,  was  called  the  "  Man- 
tuan  ;"  and  "E.  K."  does  not  reflect  much  credit  on  his 
classical  training  by  treating  the  local  appellation  as 
the  name  of  some  other  poet.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  understand  *'  Mantuau  "  to  mean  the  greater  Tasso 

whose  father  for  thirty  years  was  in  the  service  of 

the  Duke  of  Mantua — the  instance  is  false,  for  his  epic 
"Binaldo"  was  published  many  years  before  his  idyll 
"Aminta."  Besides,  Tasso  was  contemporary  with  Sptn- 
ser ;  and,  even  if  his  works  had  been  familiarly  known  to 


So  Marot,  Sanazarius,  and  also  divers  other 
excellent  both  Italian  and  French  poets,  whose 
footing  this  Author  everywhere  f oUoweth :  yet 
so  as  few,  but  they  be  well  scented,^  can  trace 
him  out.  So  finally  flieth  this  our  new  Poet  as 
a  bird  whoso  principals^  be  scarce  grown  out, 
but  yet  as  one  that  in  time  shall  be  able  to  keep 
wing  with  the  best. 

Now,  as  touching  the  general  drift  and  pur- 
pose of  his  jEglogues,  I  mind  not  to  say  much, 
himself  labouring  to  conceal  it.  Only  this 
appeareth,  that  his  unstaid  youth  had  long 
wandered  in  the  common  labyrinth  of  love ;  in 
which  time,  to  mitigate  and  allay  the  heat  of 
his  passion,  or  else  to  warn  (as  he  saith)  the 
young  shepherds,  his  equals  and  companions,  of 
his  unfortunate  folly,  he  compiled  these  twelve 
j3!glogues,  which,  for  that  they  be  proportioned 
to  the  state  of  the  twelve  months,  he  termeth 
the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  applying  an  old  name 
to  a  new  work.^  Hereunto  have  I  added  a  cer- 
tain gloss,  or  scholion,  for  the  exposition  of  old 
words  and  harder  phrases ;  which  manner  of 
glossing  and  commenting,  well  I  wot,  will  seem 
strange  and  rare  in  our  tongue :  yet,  for  so- 
much  as  I  knew  many  excellent  and  proper 
devices,  both  in  words  and  matter,  would  pass 
in  the  speedy  course  of  reading  either  as  un- 
known, or  as  not  marked ;  and  that  in  this  kind, 
as  in  other,  we  might  be  equal  to  the  learned  of 
other  nations ;  I  thought  good  to  take  the  pains 
upon  me,  the  rather  for  that  by  means  of  some 
familiar  acquaintance  I  was  made  privy  to  his 
counsel  and  secret  meaning  in  them,  as  also  in 
sundry  other  works  of  his.  Which  albeit  I 
know  he  nothing  so  much  hateth  as  to  promul- 
gate, yet  thus  much  have  I  adventured  upon 
his  friendship,  himself  being  for  long  time  far 
estranged;  hoping  that  this  will  the  rather 
occasion  him  to  put  forth  divers  other  excellent 
works  of  his,  which  sleep  in  silence;  as  his 
Dreams,  his  Legends,  his  Court  of  Cupid,  and 
sundry  others,  whose  commendation  to  set  out 
were  very  vain,  the  things,  though  worthy  of 
many,  yet  being  known  to  few.  These  my 
present  pains,  if  to  any  they  be  pleasurable  or 
profitable,  be  you  judge,  mine  own  good  Master 
Harvey,  to  whom  I  have,  both  in  respect  of 
your  worthiness  generally,  and  otherwise  upon 
some  particular  and  special  considerations, 
vowed  this  my  labour,  and  the  maidenhead  of 
this  our  common  friend's  poetry ;  himself  having 
already  in  the  beginning  dedicated  it  to  the 
noble  and  worthy  gentleman,  the  right  worship- 
ful Master  Philip  Sidney,  a  special  favourer  and 
maintainor  of   all   kind  of   learning.    Whose 

"E.  K.,"  the  enumeration  of  him  before  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio  would  not  have  been  natural. 
*  Not  having  the  feathers  full-grown. 

5  Keen  of  scent. 

6  The  "principals"  of  a  hawk  are  the  longest 
wing-feathers. 

7  "The  Boke  of  Shephearde's  Kalender,"  says  Mr 
Craik,  was  the  title  of  an  old  manual  of  the  nature  of 
an  almanac,  supposed  to  have  been  first  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Reference  is  made  in  note  20, 
p.  186,  to  a  French  "Calendrier  des  Bergiers,  "which 
probably  formed  the  original  of  the  EDglish  "Kalender.'* 
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cause  I  pray  you,  Sir,  if  envy  shall  stir  up  any 
wrongful  accusation,  defend  with  your  mighty 
rhetoric  and  other  your  rare  gifts  of  learning,  as 
you  can,  and  shield  with  your  good  will,  as  you 
ought,  against  the  malice  and  outrage  of  so 
many  enemies,  as  I  know  will  be  set  on  fire  with 
the  sparks  of  his  kindled  glory.  And  thus  re- 
commending the  Author  unto  you,  as  unto  his 
most  special  good  friend,  and  myself  imto  you 
both,  as  one  making  singular  accoimt  of  two  so 
very  good  and  so  choice  friends,  I  bid  you  both 
most  heartily  farewell,  and  commit  you  and 
your  commendable  studies  to  the  tuition  of  the 
Greatest. 

Tour  own  assuredly  to  be  commanded, 

E.  K. 

P.S. — Now  I  trust,  M.  Harvey,  that  upon 


sight  of  your  special  friend's  ajid  fellow  poet's 
doings,  or  else  for  envy  of  so  many  unworthy 
Quidams,  which  catch  at  the  garland  which  to 
you  alone  is  due,  you  will  be  persuaded  to  pluck 
out  of  the  hateful  darkness  those  so  many  ex- 
cellent English  poems  of  yours  which  lie  hid, 
and  bring  them  forth  to  eternal  light.  Trust 
me,  you  do  both  them  great  wrong,  in  depriving 
them  of  the  desired  sun ;  and  also  yourself,  in 
smothering  your  deserved  praises  ;  and  all  men 
generally,  in  withholding  from  them  so  divine 
pleasures,  which  they  might  conceive  of  your 
gallant  English  verses,  as  they  have  already 
done  of  your  Latin  poems,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
both  for  invention  and  elocution,  are  very  deli- 
cate and  super-excellent.  And  thus  again  I  take 
my  leave  of  my  good  M.  Harvey.  From  my 
lodging  at  London  tliis  tenth  of  ApiH,  1579. 
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WHOLE  EOeK. 

iiwfe,  I  hope,  needeth  me  at  large  to  discourse 
the  first  original  of  ^glogues,  having  already 
touched  the  same.  But,  for  the  word  Mglogues 
I  know  is  unknown  to  most,  and  also  mistaken 
of  some  of  the  best  leaxmed  {as  they  think),  I  will 
say  somewhat  thereof,  being  not  at  aH  imper- 
tinent to  my  present  purpose. 

They  were  first  of  the  Greeks,  the  inventors 
of  them,  called  .^glogal,  as  it  were,  iEgon,  or 
.ffiginomon  logi,^  that  is.  Goatherds^  tales.  For 
although  in  Virgil  and  others  the  speakers  be 
more  shepherds  tham,  goatherds,  yet  Theocritus, 
in  whom  is  more  ground  of  authority  than  in 
Virgil,  this  specially  from  that  deriving,  as  from 
the  first  head  and  wellspring,  the  whole  invention 
of  these  Mglogues,  mdkeCh  goatherds  the  persons 
and  authors  of  his  tales.  This  being,  who  seeth 
not  the  grossncss  of  such  as  by  colour  of  learning 
would  make  us  believe  that  they  are  more  rightly 
termed  Eclogai,  as  they  would  say,  exbrafyrdina/ry 
discourses  of  unnecessary  matter :  which  defini- 
tion all  be  in  suhsta/nce  and  meaning  it  agree  with 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  yet  no  whit  answereth 
with  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  word. 
For  they  be  not  termed  Eclogues,  but  .fflglogues  ; 
which  sentence  this  Author  very  well  observing, 
upon  good  jtidgm^nt,  though  indeed  few  goatherds 
have  to  do  herein,  nevertheless  doubteth^  not  to 
call  them  by  the  used  and  best  known  name. 
Other  curious  discourses  hereof  I  reserve  to  greater 
occasion. 

These  tnoel/ve  JBglogues,  everywhere  answering 

1  More  correctly,  "Aigon,  or  Aigonomon  logoi" 

Pdy&v  or  AlyovdiUDf  \6yoi~axe  discourses  or  words 
of  goat-herds.  But  the  word  "Eclogue"  is  really 
derived  from  iK\4ytjii,  I  select ;  kKKoy^,  a  selec- 
tion, or  the  thing  selected  as  best;  and  means  that 


to  the  seasons  of  the  tmeke  montlis,  may  be  weU 
divided  into  three  forms  or  ranks.  For  either 
they  be  plaintive,  as  the  first,  the  sixth,  the 
eleventh,  and  the  twelfth  ;  or  recreative,  such  as 
all  those  be  which  contain  matter  of  love,  or  com- 
mendation of  special  personages  ;  or  moral,  which 
for  tlie  most  part  be  mixed  with  some  satirical 
bitterness  :  namely,  the  second,  of  reverence  due 
to  old  age  J  the  fifth,  of  coloured  deceit;  ,the 
seventh  and  ninth,  of  dissolute  shepherds  and 
pastors  J  the  tenth,  of  contempt  of  poetry  and 
pleasant  wits.  And  to  this  division  Tnay  every- 
thing herein  be  reasonably  applied ;  a  few  only 
except,  whose  special  purpose  and  meaning  I  am 
not 'privy  to.  And  th/us  m/ach  generally  of  these 
twelve  JEglogues.  Nov)  will  we  speak  particularly 
of  all,  and  first  of  the  first,  which  he  calleth  by  the 
fi/rst  month's  name,  January ;  wherein  to  some 
he  may  seem  foully  to  have  faultedj^  in  that  he 
erroneously  beginneth  with  that  month,  which 
begirmeth  not  the  year.  For  it  is  well  known, 
and  stoutly  maintained  with  strong  reasons  of 
the  learned,  that  the  year  beginneth  in  March ; 
for  then  the  sun  reneweth  his  finished  cowse,  and 
the  seasonable  spt'ing  refresheth  the  ea/rffi,  omd 
thepleasanee  thereof,  being  buried  in  the  sadness 
of  the  dead  winter  now  worn  away,  reliveth.* 

This  opinion  maintain  the  old  Astrologers  and 
Philosophers,  namely,  the  reverend  Andalo,  and 
MacroHus  in  his  "Holy  Days  of  Saturn;" 
which  account  also  was  generally  observed  both 
of  Grecians  and  Bomans.  But,  saving  the  leave 
of  such  learned  heads,  we  maintain  a  custom  of 
counting  the  seasons  from  the  month  Janua/ry, 
upon  a  more  special  cause  than  the  heathen  Phil- 
osophers ever  could  conceive;  that  is,  for  the 
Incarnation  of  our  mighty  Samour  and  Eternal 
Bedeemer  the  Lord  Christ,  who,  as  then  renewing 

which  the  author  has  chosen  to  put  forth  as  his  best 
work. 

2  Hesitateth.  3  Erred. 

4  In  the  procession  of  the  mouths,  in  the  second 
canto  of  Mutability,  the  order  is  observed  the  departure 
from  which  is  here  defended. 
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the  state  of  the  decayed  world,  and  returning  the 
compass  of  expired  years  to  their  former  date 
and  first  commencement,  left  to  us  his  heirs  a 
memorial  of  his  hirth  in  the  end  of  the  last  year 
and  beginning  of  the  next.  Which  rechowing, 
hesides  that  eternal  monument  of  our  salvation, 
leaneth  also  upon  good  proof  of  special  judgment. 
For  albeit  that  in  elder  ti/mes,  when  as  yet  the 
count  of  the  year  loas  not  perfected,  as  after- 
ward it  was  by  Julius  Ocesar,  they  began  to  tell^ 
the  months  from  March's  beginning,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  same,  God  {as  is  said  in  Scriptua-e) 
commanded  the  people  of  the  Jews  to  count  the 
month  Abib,  that  which  we  call  March,  for  the 
first  month,  in  rememh-ance  that  in  that  month 
he  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  yet, 
according  to  tradition  of  latter  times,  it  hath  been 
otherwise  observed,  both  in  government  of  the 
Church  and  rule  of  mightiest  realms.  For  from 
Julius  Gcesar,  who  first  observed  the  leap  yea/r, 
which  lie  called'BisBexiiieia  Annnm,  and  brought 
into  a  more  certain  course  the  odd  wandering  days 
which  of  the  Greeks  were  called  Hyperbainontes, 
of  the  Romans  Iniercalares  {for  in  such  matter 
of  learning  I  am  forced  to  use  the  terms  of  the 
learned),  the  months  have  been  numbered  twelve, 
which  in  the  first  ordinance  of  Somuhts  were  but 
ten,  counting  but  304  days  in  every  year,  and 
beginning  with  March.  But  Numa  PompiliMs, 
who  was  the  father  of  all  the  Roman  cerem/mies 


and  religion,  seeing  that  recTeoning  to  agree 
neither  with  the  course  of  the  sun  nor  the  moon, 
thereunto  added  two  months,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary ;  wherein  it  seemeth,  that  wise  Icing  minded 
upon  good  reason  to  begin  the  year  at  Ja/nuary, 
of  him  therefore  so  called  tanquam  janua  anni, 
the  gate  and  entrance  of  the  year  ;  or  of  the  name 
of  the  god  Janus,  to  which  god  for  that  the  old 
Paynims  ^  attributed  the  birth  and  beginning  of 
all  creatures  mero  coming  into  the  world,  it  seemeth 
that  he  therefore  to  him  assigned  the  beginning 
and  fi/rst  entrance  of  the  year.  Which  account  * 
for  tlie  most  part  hath  hitherto  continued :  not- 
mthstanding  that  the  Egyptians  begin  their  year 
at  September  ;  for  that,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  best  Babbins  and  very  purpose  of  the  Scrip- 
ture itself,  God  made  the  world  in  that  month, 
that  is  called  of  them  Tisri.  And  therefore  lie 
commanded  them  to  keep  the  feast  of  Pa/oUions 
in  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  which  before  that  time  was  the 
first; 

But  ou/r  Author,  respecting  neither  the  subtilty 
of  the  one  part,  nor  the  antiquity  of  the  other, 
thinketh  it  fittest,  according  to  the  simplicity  of 
common  understanding,  to  begin  with  January  ; 
weening  it  perhaps  no  decorum  that  shepherds 
should  be  seen  *  in  matter  of  so  deep  insight,  or 
canvass  a  case  of  so  doubtful  judgment.  So  there- 
fore beginneth  he,  and  so  contitmeth  he  th/roughovi. 
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aiGLOGA  PEIMA.— ABGUMENT. 

In  this  first  .^glogue  Colin  Clout,  a  shepherd!  shoy,  com- 
plaineth  him  of  his  unfortunate  love,  being  but 
newly  (as  seemeth)  enamoured  of  a  country  lass 
called  SosaUnd :  with  which  strong  affection  being 
very  Sffre  travaUed,  he  compareth  his  earful  case  5 
to  the  sad  season  of  the  year,  to  the  frosty  groimd, 
to  the  frozen  trees,  and  to  his  own  winter-heaten 
flock.  And,  lastly,  finding  Mmsdf  robbed  of  all 
f(nmer  pleasaTice  amd  delights,  he  breciketh  his  pipe 
in  pieces,  amd  casteth  himself  to  the  ground. 

Colin  Clout.' 
A  SHEPHBED'S  boy  (no  better  do  him  call), 
When  winter's  wasteful  spite  was  almost  spent, 
All  in  a  sunshine  day,  as  did  befall. 
Led  forth  his  flock,  that  had  been  long  y-pent : ' 
So  faint  they  wox,  and  feeble  in  the  fold, 
That  now  unnethes^  their  feet  could  them 
uphold. 

1  Beckon. 

2  Pagans.  3  Way  of  reckoning. 
4  Skilled,  instructed.         .      6  Sorrowful  plight. 

6  "  Under  which  name  this  poet  secretly  shadoweth 


All  as  the  sheep,  such  was  the  shepherd's  look ; 
For  pale  and  wan  he  was  (alas  the  while !) 
May  seem  he  loVd,  or  else  some  care  he  took ; 
"VTell  couth  he  ^  tune  his  pipe  and  frame  his 
style : 
Then  to  a  hill  his  fainting  flock  he  led, 
And  thus  him  plain'd,  the  while  his  sheep 
there  fed : 

"  Ye  gods  of  love !  that  pity  lovers'  pain 
(If  any  gods  the  pain  of  lovers  pity). 
Look  from  above,  where  you  in  joys  remain. 
And  bow  your  ears  imto  my  doleful  ditty : 

And,  Pan!    thou  shepherds'  god,  that  once 
didst  love, 

Pity  the  pains  that  thou  thyself  didst  prove. 

"Thou  barren  ground,  whom  winter's  wrath 

hath  wasted. 
Art  made  a  mirror  to  behold  my  plight : 
Whilom  thy  fresh  spring  flow'r'd,   and  after 

hasted 

himself,  as  sometimes  did  Virgil  under  the  name  of 
Tityras."— j;.  K. 

7  Pent  up,  confined.  8  Hardly. 

9  Could  he— had  he  skill  to. 
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Thy  summer  proud,  with  daffodillies  dight ; 

And  now  is  come  thy  winter's  stormy  state. 

Thy  mantle  marr'd  wherein  thou  maskedst 
late. 
"  Such  rage  as  winter's  reigneth  in  my  heart. 
My  life-blood  freezing  with  unkindly  cold ; 
Such  stormy  stours  ^  do  breed  my  baleful  smart. 
As  if  my  year  were  waste  and  waxen  old ; 

And  yet,  alas !  but  now  my  spring  begun. 

And  yet,  alas !  it  is  already  done. 

"  You  naked  trees,  whose  shady  leaves  are  lost. 

Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  their  bow'r. 

And  now  are.cloth'd  with  moss  and  hoary  frost, 

Instead  of  blossoms,  wherewith  your  buds  did 

floVr; 

I  see  your  tears  that  from  your  boughs  do  rain. 

Whose  drops  in  dreary  icicles  remain, 

"  All  so  my  lustful  leaf  is  dry  and  sear. 
My  timely  buds  with  wailing  all  are  wasted ; 
The  blossom  which  my  branch  of  youth  did  bear 
With  breathed  sighs  is  blown  away  and  blasted ; 

And  from  mine  eyes  the  drizzling  tears  de- 
scend. 

As  on  your  boughs  the  icicles  depend. 

"  Thou  feeble  flock  !  whose  fleece  is  rough  and 
rent. 

Whose  knees  are  weak  through  fast  and  evil 
fare, 

May'st  witness  well,  by  thy  ill  government. 

Thy  master's  mind  is  overcome  with  care  : 
Thou  weak,  I  wan ;  thou  lean,  I  quite  for- 
lorn : 
With   mourning   pine  I ;  you  with  pining 
mourn. 

"  A  thousand  siths  ^  I  curse  that  careful  hour 
Wherein  I  long'd  the  neighbour  town  to  see. 
And  eke  ten  thousand  siths  I  bless  the  stour  ' 
Wherein  I  saw  so  fair  a  sight  as  she ; 
Yet  all  for  naught :  such  sight  hath  bred  my 

bane. 
Ah,  God!  that  love  should  breed  both  joy 
and  pain ! 

"  It  is  not  Hobbinol*  wherefor  I  plain. 
All  be  my  love  he  seek  with  daily  suit ; 
His  clownish  gifts  and  court'sies  I  disdain. 
His  kids,  his  cracknels,  and  his  early  fruit. 

Ah,  foolish  Hobbinol !  thy  gifts  be  vain ; 

CoUn  them  gives  to  Rosalind  ^  again. 

"I  love  that  lass  (alas !  why  do  I  love  ?) 
And  am  forlorn  (alas !  why  am  I  lorn  ?) 
She  deigns  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  reprove. 
And  of  my  rural  music  holdeth  scorn. 

Shepherd's  device  she  hateth  as  the  snake. 
And  laughs  the  songs  that  Colin  Clout  doth 
make. 

"Wherefore,  my  pipe,  all  be  rude  Pan  thou 
please, 

r  Attacks,  calamities. 

s  Times.  3  Occasion,  chance. 

*  Under  this  name  is  understood  to  be  represented 
Spenser's  University  companion,  Gabriel  Harvey. 

5  "Rosalind  is  a  feigned  name,  which,  being  well 
ordered,  will  bewray  the  vei7  name  of  his  love  and 
mistress,  whom  by  that  name  he  coloureth." — E.  K, 


Yet  for  thou  pleasest  not  where  most  I  would ; 
And  thou,  unlucky  Muse,  that  wont'st  to  ease 
My  musing  mind,  yet  canst  not  when  then 
should ; 
Both  pipe  and  Muse  shall   sore  the  while 

aby."6 
So  broke  his  oaten  pipe,  and  down  did  Ke. 

By  that  the  welked  Phosbus'  gan  avail  ^ 
His  weary  wain  ;  and  now  the  frosty  Night 
Her  mantle  black  through  heav'n  gan  over- 
hale  :» 
Which  seen,  the  pensive  boy,  half  in  despite. 
Arose,  and  homeward  drove  his  sunned  sheep. 
Whose  hanging  heads  did  seem  his  careful 
case  to  weep. 

COLDl'S  EMBLEM : 

Ancora  speme.    (Hope  is  my  anchor.) 


FEBRUARY. 

iEGLOGA  SEOUNDA. — ^AKOUMENT. 

This  JEijlogue  is  rather  moral  and  general,  than  bent  to 
any  secret  or  particular  purpose.  It  specially  cow- 
taineth  a  discourse  of  old  age,  in  the  person  ofThe^ 
not,  an  old  shepherd,  who,  -for  his  crookedness  and 
unlustiness,  is  scorned  of  Cuddie,  an  unhappy  herd- 
tnan's  icy.  The  matter  very  well  accordeth  with  the 
season  of  the  month,  the  year  now  drooping,  and  as 
it  were  drawing  to  his  last  age.  For  as  in  this  time 
of  year,  so  then  in  our  bodies,  there  is  a  dry  and 
withering  cold,  which  congealeth  the  curdled  blood, 
andfreezeth  the  weatker-heatenjlesh,  with  storms  of 
Fortune  and  Jioar-frosts  of  Care.  To  which  pur- 
pose the  old  man  tdleth  a  tale  of  the  Oak  and  the 
Briar,  so  lively,  and  so  feelingly,  as,  if  the  thing 
wm'e  set  forth  in  some  picture  before  our  eyes,  more 
plainly  could  not  appear. 

Cuddle.    Tliem>t. 

O.  Ah  for  pity  !  will  rank  winter's  rage 
These  bitter  blasts  never  gin  t*  assuage  ? 
The  keen  cold  blows  through  my  beaten  hide. 
All  as  I  were  through  the  body  gride  :  '^ 
My  ragged  rents  ^^  all  shiver  and  shake, 
As  do  high  towers  in  an  earthquake  : 
They  wont  in  the  wind  wag  their  wriggle  tails 
Perk  12  as  a  peacock ;  but  now  it  avails,  i' 

T.  Lewdly  "  oomplainest,  thou  lazy  lad, 
Of  winter's  wrack  for  making  thee  sad. 
Must  not  the  world  wend  in  his  common  course. 
From  good  to  bad,  and  from  bad  to  worse, 
From  worse  unto  that  is  worst  of  all, 
And  then  return  to  his  former  fall  ?  i' 
Who  will  not  suffer  the  stormy  time. 
Where  will  he  live  till  the  lusty  prime  ?  l* 
Self  have  I  worn  out  thrice  thirty  years, 

6  Abide,  sufTer. 

7  The  waning  sun. 

8  Bring  down.  9  Draw  over. 

10  Pierced.  11  Young  bullocks. 

12  Pert,  lively.  13  Droops. 

14  I'oolishly,  ignorantly.  15  state. 
.J6  Spring, 
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Some  in  much  joy,  manj  in  manj  tears, 
Yet  never  complained  of  cold  nor  heat, 
Of  summer's  flame,  nor  of  winter's  threat ; 
Hor  ever  was  to  Forifine  foem&n, 
But  gently  took  that  nngently  came ; 
And  ever  my  flock  was  my  chief  care ; 
Winter  or  summer  they  might  well  fare, 

C.  No  marvel,  Thenot,  if  thou  can  hear 
Cheerfully  the  winter's  wrathful  cheer ; 
for  age  and  winter  accord  full  nigh, 
This  chill,  that  cold;  this  crooked,  that  wry; 
And  as  the  louring  weather  looks  down. 
So  seemest  thou  like  Good  Friday  to  frown : 
But  my  flow'ring  youth  is  foe  to  frost, 
My  ship  unwout  in  storms  to  he  tost. 

T,  The  sov'reign  of  seas  he  blames  in  vain, 
That,  once  sea-beat,  will  to  sea  again : 
So  loitering  live  you  little  herdgrooms,i 
Keeping  your  beasts  in  the  budded  brooms ;  ^ 
And,  when  the  shining  sun  laugheth  once, 
You  deemen  the  spring  is  come  at  once ; 
Then  gin  you,  fond  ^  flies !  the  cold  to  scorn, 
And,  crowing  in  pipes  made  of  green  com. 
You  thinken  to  be  lords  of  the  year ; 
But  eft,*  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  fear, 
Comes  the  breme  "  Winter  with    chamfred ' 

brows. 
Full  of  wrinkles  and  frosty  f urr6ws, 
Drearily  shooting  his  stormy  dart, 
Which  curdles  the  blood  and  pricks  the  heart : 
Then  is  your  careless  courage  accoy'd,' 
Your  careful  herds  with  cold  be  annoy'd  : 
Then  pay  you  the  price  of  your  surquedry  * 
With  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  misery. 

G.  Ah !  foolish  old  man !  I  scorn  thy  skill. 
That  wouldst  me  my  springing  youth  to  spiU :  ° 
I  deem  thy  brain  emperished  be 
Through  rusty  eld  that  hath  rotted  thee ; 
Or  sicker  thy  head  very  totty '"  is. 
So  on  thy  corb  '^  shoulder  it  leans  amiss. 
Now  thyself  hath  lost  both  lop  ^^  and  top, 
Ala'  my  budding  branch  thou  wouldest  crop ; 
But  were  thy  years  green,  as  now  be  mine. 
To  other  delights  they  would  incline : 
Then  wouldest  thou  learn  to  carol  of  love, 
And  hery ''  with  hymns  thy  lass's  glove ; 
Then  wouldest  thou  pipe  of  Phyllis'  praise; 
But  Phyllis  is  mine  for  many  days ; 
I  won  her  vrith  a  girdle  of  gelt," 
Emboss'd  with  bugle  "  about  the  bolt : 
Such  an  one  shepherds  would  make  full  fain ; 
Such  an  one  would  make  thee  young  again. 
T.  Thou  art  a  fon,^'  of  thy  love  to  boast ; 
All  that  is  lent  to  love  will  be  lost. 

G.  Seest  how  brag  i'  yond  buUock  bears, 
So  smirk,i8  go  smooth,  his  pricked  ears  ? 

1  Shepherd  boys. 

2  These  two  lines  are  almost  literally  taken  from 
Chaucer's  "House  of  Fame."    See  page  237  (note  30). 

3  Pooliah.  *  Quickly. 

5  Bitter.  8  Wrinkled,  knitted. 

7  Daunted.  8  Presumption. 

9  Waste.  '"  Tottering,  dizzy, 

il  Crooked,  curved.    French,  "  courbe." 
12  Branch.  13  Celebrate. 

14  Gold ;  German,  "  Geld."        15  Beads. 
16  Fool.  "  Proudly. 

18  Smart,  neat.  "  Bnuffeth. 

30  Thinkest  thou  his  thought  is  not  of  love  1 


His  horns  be  as  broad  as  rainbow  bent, 
His  dewlap  as  lithe  as  lass  of  Kent : 
See  how  he  venteth^'  into  the  wind ; 
Weenest  of  love  is  not  his  mind  ?  ™ 
Seemeth  thy  flock  thy  counsel  can,^ 
So  lustless''  be  they,  so  weak,  so  wan ; 
Clothed  with  cold,  and  hoary  with  frost, 
Thy  flock's  father  his  courage  hath  lost. 
Thy  ewes,  that  wont  to  have  blowen  bags. 
Like  wailful  widows  hangen  their  crags ;  ^ 
The  rather^*  lambs  be  starv'd  with  cold, 
All  for  their  master  is  lustless  and  old. 

T.  Cuddie,  I  wot  thou  ken'st  ^  little  good. 
So  vainly  t'  advance  thy  heedlesshood ;  ^ 
For  youth  is  a  bubble  blown  up  with  breath, 
Whose  wit  is  weakness,  whose  wage  is  death, 
Whose  way  is  wilderness,  whose  inn  pen&nce 
And  stoop-gallant ''  Age,  the  host  of  Grievance, 
But  shall  I  tell  thee  a  tale  of  truth. 
Which  I  oonn'd*^  of  Tityrus'^  in  my  youth. 
Keeping  his  sheep  on  the  hills  of  Kent  ? 

G.  To  naught  more,  Thenot,  my  mi^d  is  bent 
Than  to  hear  novels  of  his  devise ; '" 
They  be  so  well  thewed,*'  and  so  wise. 
Whatever  that  good  old  man  bespake. 

T.  Many  meet  tales  of  youth  did  he  make, 
And  some  of  love,  and  some  of  chivalry ; 
But  none  fitter  than  this  to  apply. 
Now  listen  a  while  and  hearken  the  end. 
"  There  grew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green, 
A  goodly  Oak  sometime  had  it  been. 
With  arms  full  strong  and  largely  display'd, 
But  of  their  leaves  they  were  disarray'd : 
The  body  big,  and  mightily  pight,^^ 
Throughly  rooted,  and  of  wondrous  height ; 
Whilom  had  been  the  king  of  the  field, 
And  mochel^'  mast  to  the  husband^*  did  yield. 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  '!*  many  swine  :     , 
But  now  the  gray  moss  marred  his  rine  ;'8 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  storms, 
His  top  was  bald,  and  wasted  with  worms, 
His  honour  decayed,  his  branches  sear. 

"Hard  by  his  side  grew  a  bragging  Brere, 
Which  proudly  thrust  into  th'  element,^' 
And  seemed  to  threat  the  firmament : 
It  was  erabeUish'd  with  blossoms  fair. 
And  thereto  ay  wonted  to  repair 
The  shepherds'  daughters  to  gather  flow'rs. 
To  paint  their  garlands  with  his  colons  ; 
And  in  his  small  bushes  us'd  to  shroud 
The  sweet  nightingale  singing  so  loud ; 
Which  made  this  foolish  Briar  wax  so  bold. 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold 
And  sneb  ^  the  good  Oak,  for  he  was  old. 

"'Why  stand'st   there,'    quoth   he,   'thou 

brutish  block  ? 

21  Knov.  22  Languid,  listless. 

23  Necks.  2*  Earlier-born. 

25  Enovrest.  ^  Heedlessness. 

27  Making  its  gallantry  stoop.      28  Learned. 

29  E.  K.  supposes  "Tityrus"  here  to  mean.Chaucer, 
and  the  reference  to  Kent  so  far  sanctions  the  supposi- 
tion ;  but  the  story  is  not  any  more  in  Chaucer's  man- 
ner, than  the  verse  in  which  it  is  told.  See  note  1, 
page  807. 

30  Tales  of  his  invention.  31  Ofsuchexcellentquality, 
32  Strongly  fixed.  as  Much. 

31  Husbandman.  35  Fattened. 

36  Kind.  37  The  air.  38  "  Snub,"  revile. 
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Nor  for  fruit  nor  for  shadow  serves  thy  stock ; 
Seest  how  fresh  my  flowers  be  spread, 
Dy'd  in  lily  white  and  crimson  red. 
With  leaves  engrain§d  in  lusty  green  ; 
Colours  meet  to  clothe  a  maiden  queen? 
Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground, 
And  dirks  '  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round : 
The  mouldy  moss,  which  thee  aooloyeth,^ 
My  cinnamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth  : 
Wherefore  soon  I  read  '  thee  hence  remove, 
Lest  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure  prove.' 
So  spake  this  bold  Briar  with  great  disdain  : 
Little  him  ansWer'd  the  Oak  again. 
But  yielded,  with  shame  and  grief  adaw'd,* 
That  of  a  weed  he  was  overcraw'd.^ 

*'  It  chanced  after,  upon  a  day. 
The  husbandman's  self  to  come  that  way, 
Of  custom  for  to  surview  his  ground. 
And  his  trees  of  state  in  compass  round : 
Him  when  the  spiteful  Briar  had  espied. 
Causeless  compIainSd,  and  loudly  cried 
Unto  his  lord,  stirring  up  stem  strife  : 
'  O  my  liege  lord !  the  god  of  my  life, 
Pleaseth  you  ponder  your  suppliant's  plaint. 
Caused  of  wrong  and  cruel  constraint 
Which  I.your  poor  vassal  daily  endure ; 
And,  but "  your  goodness  tie  same  recure,' 
Am  like  for  desperate  dool  ^  to  die, 
Through  felonoua  force  of  mine  enem^.' 

"  Greatly  aghast  with  this  piteous  plea, 
Him  rested  the  goodman  on  the  lea, 
And  bade  the  Briar  in  his  plaint  .proceed. 
With  painted  words  then  gan  this  proud  weed 
(As  most  useu  ambitions  folk) 
His  oolourSd  crime  with  craft  to  cloak. 

"  'Ah,  my  sovereign !  lord  of  creatures  all, 
Thou  placer  of  plants  both  humble  and  tall. 
Was  not  I  planted  of  thine  own  hand. 
To  be  the  primrose  ^  of  all  thy  land ; 
With  flow'ring  blossoms  to  furnish  the  prime," 
And  scarlet  berries  in  summer  time  ? 
How  falls  it  then  that  this  faded  Oak, 
Whose  body  is  sear,  whose  branches  broke, 
Whose  naked  arms  stretch  unto  the  fire," 
TJnto  siioh  tyranny  doth  aspire ; 
Hind'ring  with  his  shade  my  lovely  light. 
And  robbing  me  of  the  sweet  sun's  sight  ? 
So  beat  his  old  boughs  my  tender  side. 
That  oft  the  blood  spriugeth  from  woundes 

wide; 
TTntimely  my  flowers  forc'd  to  fall, 
That  be  the  honofir  of  your  coronal : 
And  oft  he  lets  his  canker-worms  light 
TTpon  my  branches,  to  work  me  more  spite , 
And  oft  his  hoary  locks  ^  down  doth  oast. 
Wherewith  my  fresh  flow'rets  be  defao'd. 
For  this,  and  many  more  such  outr&ge. 
Craving  your  goodlihead  to  assuage 
The  rancorous  ligour  of  his  might, 
Naught  ask  I,  but  only  to  hold  my  right ; 


1  ObscureSj'darkens. 

2  Encumbereth. 
*  Confounded. 

6  'Dnleaa. 

8  Grief. 
10  Spring, 
w  Withered  leaves. 


3  Counsel. 

5  Overcrowed. 

7  Bedress. 
:9  Tiie  eliief  flower. 
"  Are  fit  only  for  firewood. 


Submitting  me  to  your  good  suff'r&nce. 
And  praying  to  be  guarded  from  grievanoe.' 

"  To  this  the  Oak  cast  him  to  reply 
Well  as  he  coiad ;  but  his  enem^ 
Had  kindled  such  coals  of  displeasure, 
That  the  goodman  n'ould  i'  stay  his  leisure. 
But  home  biTti  hasted  with  furious  heat. 
Increasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threat : 
His  harmful  hatchet  he  hent "  in  hand 
(Alas !  that  it  so  ready  should  stand !) 
And  to  the  field  alone  he  speedeth 
(Ay  little  help  to  harm  there  needeth!) 
Anger  n'ould  let  bim  speak  to  the  tree, 
Enauntre  ^  his  rage  might  cooled,  be ; 
But  to  the  root  bent  his  sturdy  stroke. 
And  made  many  wounds  in  the  waste  Oak. 
The  axe's  edge  did  oft  turn  again. 
As  half  unwilling  to  cut  the  grain ; 
Seemed  the  senseless  iron  did  fear. 
Or  to  wrong  holy  eld  did  forbear ; 
For  it  had  been  an  ancient  tree, 
Sacred  with  many  a  mystery. 
And  often  cross'd  with  the  priestes'  crew, 
And  often  hall6w'd  with  holy-water  dew  : 
But  such  fancies  were  foolery. 
And  brought  this  Oak  to  this  misery ; 
For  naught  might  they  quitten  ^^  him  from  decay, 
For  fiercely  the  goodman  at  bim  did  lay : 
The  block  oft  groaned  under  the  blow. 
And  sigh'd  to  see  his  near  overthrow. 
In  fine,  the  steel  had  pierced  his  pith. 
Then  down  to  the  earth  he  fell  forthwith. 
His  wondrous  weight  made  the  ground  to  quake, 
Th'  earth  shrunk  under  him,  and  seeraed  to 

shake : — 
There  lieth  the  Oak,  pitiSd  of  none !  ij, 

"  Now  stands  the, Briar  like  a  lord  alone,  1 
PufE'd  up  with  pride  and  vain  pleas&uce ;  ,  ^ 
But  all  this  glee  had  no  continuSmce :  '  :3 

For  eftsoons  winter  gan  to  approach ; 
The  blustering  Boreas  did  encroach. 
And  beat  upon  the  solitary  Brere ; 
For  now  no  succour  was  seen  him  near. 
Now  gan  he  repent  his  pride  too  late  ; 
For,  naked  left  and  disconsolate. 
The  biting  frost  nippSd  his  stalk  dead, 
The  watery  wet  weigh'd  down  his  head^ 
And  heaped  snow  burden'd  him  so  sore, 
That  now  upright  he  can  stand  no  more  ; 
And,  being  down,  is  trod  in  the  dirt  '  ' 

Of  cattle,  and  bruis'd,  and  sorely  hurt.  jj 

Such  was  th'  end  of  this  ambitious  Brere,     st' 
For  scorning  eld  " — 

Cf.  Now  1  pray  thee,  shepherd,  tell  it  not 
forth : 
Here  is  a  long  tale,  and  little  worth. 
So  long  have  I  listen'd  to  thy  speech. 
That  graffed  to  the  ground  is  my  breech ; 
My  heart-blood  is  well  nigh  from  i'  I  feel,        i 
And  my  galage^^  grown  fast  to  my  heel ; 

13  Would  not. 
11  Seized. 

15  "  In  adventure,"  like  "parauntre"for"peradTen- 
tore;"  in  case  that.  16  Deliver. 

17  Frozen;  German,  "gefforen." 

18  E.  K.  explains  this  as  "a  start-ap,  or  clownist 
shoe;"  French,  "galoohe." 
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But  little  ease  of  thy  lewdl  tale  I  tasted : 
Hie  thee  home,  shepherd,  the  day  is  nigh  wasted. 

ieenot's  embleu  : 

liMo,  perche  i'vecchio. 

Fa  siioi  al  s%u>  essempio, 

(God,  beoause  He  is  old,  makes  His  own  like  to 

Himself.) 

ouddib's  emblem  : 
Sfiuno  vecchio 
Spaventa  Iddio. 
(No  old  man  feais  God.) 


MAECH. 

iEGLOGA  TEETIA. — ^ABGUMBNT. 

In  this  ^gloffue  two  sheptierd^  boys,  talcing  occasion 
of  the  season,  begin  to  make  purpose  2  of  love,  and 
other  pleasance  which  to  spring-time  is  most  agree- 
aMe.  The  special  meandn^  hereof  is,  to  give  cer- 
tain TnarJcs  and  tokens,  to  know  Cupid  the  poets' 
god  of  Love.  But  more  partimtarly,  I  think,  in 
the  person  of  Thomalin  is  meant  some  secret  friend, 
who  scorned  Love  and  his  hivights  so  long,  till 
at  length  himself  was  entangled,  and  unwares 
wounded  with  the  dart  of  some  beautiful  rega/rd, 
which  is  Cupid's  arrow. 

Willy.  ThomaZin. 
W.  Thomaun,  why  sitten  we  so. 
As  weren  overwent^  with  woe, 

Upon  so  fair  a  morrow  ? 
The  joyous  time  now  nigheth  fast 
That  shall  allegge  '  this  bitter  blast. 

And  slake  the  winter  sorrow. 
T.  Sicker,  Willy,  thou  wamest  woll;- 
For  winter's  wrath  begins  to  quell,' 

And  pleasant  spring  appeareth : 
The  grass  now  gins  to  be  refresh'd. 
The  swallow  peeps  out  of  her  nest. 

And  cloudy  welkin  ^  cleareth. 
W.  SeSst  not  this  same  hawthorn  stud,' 
How  bragly  '  it  begins  to  bud, 

And  utter  '  his  tender  head  ! 
Flora  now  caUeth  forth  each  flower, 
'  And  bids  make  ready  Maia's  bower. 

That  new  is  uprist  from  bed : 
Then  shall  we  sporten  in  delight, 
And  learn  with  Lettice'"  to  wax  light, 

That  scomfuUy  looks  askance ; 
Then  will  we  little  Loto  awake. 
That  now  sleepeth  in  Lethe  Lake, 

And  pray  tiitn  leaden  our  dance. 
T.  "Willy,  I  ween  thou  be  aasot ;  '"■ 
For  lusty  Love  still  sleepeth  not. 

But  is  abroad  at  his  game. 
W.  How  ken'st  ^  thou  that  he  is  awoke  ? 
Or  hast  thyself  his  slumber  broke  ? 

Or  made  privy  to  the  same  ? 

I  I'oolieb.  2  Oonvcrsation. 

3  As  if  we  were  overcome.         *  Allay. 

6  Abate.  '  Sky,  heaven. 

7  Imnk,  stock.  ^  Proudly,  bravely. 
9  Put  forth.; 

10  "The  name  of  some  country  lass."— i!.  K. 
u  Stupid,  besotted.  1*  Knowest. 

13  Bt  cliance,  haply.  "  Declare. 


T.  No ;  but  happily  ^  I  him  spied. 
Where  in  a  bush  he  did  him  hide, 

With  wings  of  purple  and  blue  ; 
And,  were  not  that  my  sheep  would  stray. 
The  privy  marks  I  would  bewray  " 

Whereby  by  chance  I  him  knew. 
W.  ThomaJin,  have  no  care  forthy  ji" 
Myself  wiU  have  a  double  eye. 

Alike  to  my  flock  and  thine ; 
For,  alas !  at  home  I  have  a  sire, 
A  stepdame  eke,  as  hot  as  £re, 

That  duly  a-days  ^°  counts  mine. 
T.  Nay,  but  thy  seeing  wiU  not  serve. 
My  sheep  for  that  may  chance  to  swerve. 

And  faU  into  some  mischief : 
For  sithens  i'  is  but  the  third  morrow 
That  I  chano'd  to  fall  asleep,  with  sorrow. 

And  waigd  again  with  grief ; 
The  while  this  same  unhappy  ewe. 
Whose  clouted  ^^  leg  her  hurt  doth  shew. 

Fell  headlong  iato  a  dell, 
And  there  unjointed  both  her  bones : 
Might  her  neck  been  jointed  at  once," 

She  should  have  need  no  more  spell ;  * 
Th'  elf  was  so  wanton  and  so  wood  ^^ 
(But  now  I  trow  can  better  good  ^), 

She  might  ne  gang  ^  on  the  green. 
W.  Let  be,  as  may  be,  that  is  past ; 
That  is  to  come,  let  be  forecast : 

Now  tell  us  what  thou  hast  seen. 
T.  It  was  upon  a  holiday. 
When  shepherds'  grooms  have  leave  to  play, 

I  cast  to  go  a  shooting ; 
Long  wand'ring  up  and  down  the  land. 
With  bow  and  bolts  in  either  hand, 

For  birds  in  bushes  tooting,^ 
At  length  within  the  ivy  tod '"' 
(There  shrouded  was  the  little  god), 

I  heard  a  busy  bustling ; 
I  bent  my  bolt  against  the  bush, 
List'ning  if  anything  did  rush. 

But  then  heard  no  more  rustling. 
Then,  peeping  close  into  the  thick, 
Might  see  the  moving  of  some  qniok,^^ 

Whose  shape  appeared  not ; 
But  were  it  fairy,  fiend,  or  snake. 
My  courage  yeam*d  it  to  awake. 

And  manfully  thereat  shot : 
With  that  sprang  forth  a  naked  swain, 
With  spotted  wings  like  peacock's  train. 

And  laughing  lope  ^  to  a  tree ; 
His  gUden  quiver  at  his  back. 
And  silver  bow,,  which  was  but  slack. 

Which  lightly  he  bent  at  me : 
That  seeing,  I  levell'd  again. 
And  shot  at  him  with  might  and  main,     ' 

As  thick  as  it  had  hajl'd. 
So  long  I  shot,  that  all  was  spent ; 
Then  pumy  ^  stones  I  hast'ly  hent, 

And  threw ;  but  naught  avail'd : 

ri6  Por  that  cause.  16  Daily. 

17  Since.  1^  Mended,  bound  up. 

19  At  the  same  time. 

20  Charm  to  preserve  or  recover  health. 

21  Wild.  *"  She  knows  better. 
23  She  could  not  go.        |24  Searching. 

25  Thick  bush.  ^  Some  living  thing. 

27  Leaped.  28  Pumice. 
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He  was  so  wimble  and  bo  wight,^ 
From  bough  to  bongb  he  leaped  light, 

And  oft  the  pumies  latched :  ^ 
Therewith  afraid  1  ran  awaj ; 
But  he,  that  erst '  aeem'd  but  to  play, 

A  shaft  in  earnest  snatched, 
And  hit  me,  running,  in  the  heel : 
For  then  ^  I  little  smart  did  feel. 

But  soon  it  sore  increased ; 
And  now  it  ranldeth  more  and  more. 
And  inwardly  it  fest'reth  sore. 

Nor  wot  I  how  to  cease  it. 
W.  Thomalin,  I  pity  thy  plight,    - 
Bardie,'  with  Love  thou  diddest  fight ; 

I  know  him  by  a  token : 
For  once  I  heard  my  father  say. 
How  he  him  caught  upon  a  day 

(Whereof  he  will  be  wroken  '), 
Entangled  in  a  fowling  net, 
■Which  he  for  carrion  crows  had  set 

That  in  our  pear-tree  haunted : 
Then  said,  he  was  a  winged  lad. 
But  bow  and  shafts  as  then  none  had. 

Else  had  he  sore  been  daunted. 
But  see,  the  welkin  thicks  apace. 
And  stooping  Phoebus  steeps  his  face ; 

It  'b  time  to  haste  us  homeward." 

WILIT'S  EMBLEM : 

To  he  wise  and  eke  to  love. 

Is  granted  scarce  to  gods  above. 

THOMAliIN'S  EMBLEM : 

Of  Jioney  and  of  gall  in  love  there  is  store; 
The  honey  is  TMUsh,  but  the  gall  is  more. 


APEIL. 

^QLOQA  QITAETA. — ^AHGDMENT. 

This  ^glogue  is  purposdy  intended  to  the  honour  and 
praise  of  our  most  ffracious  Sovereign,  Queen  Eliza- 
ieth.  The  speakers  herein  ie  3olbinol  and  Thenot, 
two  sh^herds :  the  which  HdbTyinol,  heing  tefore 
•mentioned  greatly  to  have  loved  Colinj  is  here  set 
forth  more  largely,  complaining  him  of  that  boy's 
great  misadventure  in  love  ;  whereby  his  mind  was 
alienated  and  withdrawn  not  only  from  Mm,  who 
m,ost  loved  him,  but  also  from  all  former  ddights 
and  studies,  as  well  in  pleasant  piping,  as  cunning 
rhyming  and  singing,  and  oOier  his  laudable  exer- 
cises. Wherebyhe  taketh  occasion,  for  proof  of  his 
more  excdleney  and  skill  in  poetry,  to  record  a  song 
which  the  said  Colin  sometime  made  in  honour  of 
her  Majesty,  whom  abruptly  he  termeth  JElisa. 

Thenot.    BobUnol. 

T.  Tell  me,  good  Hobbinol,  what  gars  thee 
greet?' 

WhatihathsomewoMthytenderlambsy-tom? 


I  So  nimble  and  active 
3  Before. 
5  Of  a  surety, 
7  What  makes  thee  weep  f 
9  Excelled. 

10  What  sort  of  lad  is  he !    The  idiom  is  that  of  the 
Germans,  ' '  Was  fur  ein  Junge  ist  er  ? " 


2  Caught. 
*  At  ($e  time. 
6  Berenged, 
S  Because. 


Or  is  thy  bagpipe  broke,  that  sounds  so  sweet  I 

Or  art  thou  of  thy  lovgd  lass  forlorn  ? 
Or  be  thine  eyes  attemper'd  to  the  year, 

Quenching  the  gasping  furrows'  thirst  with 
rain? 
Like  April  ehow'r,  so  stream  the  trickling  tears 

Adown  thy  cheek,  to  quench  thy  thirsty  pain. 
H.  Nor  this,  nor  that,  so  much  doth  make  v»: 
mourn. 

But  for'  the  lad,  whom  long  I  lov'd  so  dear. 
Now  loves  a  lass  that  all  his  love  doth  scorn ; 

He,  plung'd  in  pain,  his  tressed  locks  doth  tear; 
Shepherds'  delights  he  doth  them  all  forswear; 

His  pleasant  pipe,  which  made  xis  merrimentj.ti| 
He  wilfully  hath  broke,  and  doth  forbear  » 

His  wonted  songs  wherein  he  all  outwent.'    'J| 
T,  What  is  he  for  a  lad  i"  you  so  lament  ? 

Is  love  such  pinching  pain  to  them  that  prove  ?  .^ 
And  hath  he  skill  to  make  '^  so  excellent. 

Yet  hath  so  little  skill  to  bridle  love  ? 
H.  Colin  thou  ken'st,!'  the  southern  shepherd's 
boy; 

Him  Love  hath  wounded  with  a  deadly  dart : 
Whilom  on  him  was  all  my  care  and  joy,  ^M, 

Forcing  with  gifts  to  win  his  wanton  heart.  ^^ 
But  now  from  me  his  madding  mind  is  start,       * 

And  wooes  the  widow's  daughter  of  the  glen  ; 
So  now  fair  Bosalind  hath  bred  his  smart ; 

So  now  his  friend  is  changed  for  a  fren.^*       k 
T.  But  if  his  ditties  be  so  trimly  dight, 

I  pray  thee,  Hobbinol,  record  "  some  one. 
The  while  our  flocks  do  graze  about  in  sight,    ;^ 

And  we  close  shrouded  in  this  shade  alone. 
B.  Contented  I :  then  will  I  sing  his  lay 

Of  fair  Bliaa,  queen  of  shepherds  all. 
Which  once  he  made  as  by  a  spring  he  lay,  < 

And  tungd  it  unto  the  waters'  fall. 

"  Te  dainty  Nymphs,  that  in  this  blessed  brook 

Do  bathe  your  breast. 
Forsake  your  watery  bow'rs,  and  hither  look. 

At  my  request. 
And  eke  you  Virgins,  that  on  Parnass'  dwell, 
Whence  floweth  Helicon,  the  learned  well. 

Help  me  to  blaze  s 

Her  worthy  praise. 
Which  in  her  sex  doth  all  excel. 

"  Of  fair  Elisa  be  youi:  silver  song,  | 

That  blessed  wight,  J 

The  flow'r  of  virgins  ;  may  she  flourish  long  JM 

In  princely  plight !  , 

For  she  is  Syrinx'  daughter  without  spot,  I 
Which  Pan,!"  the  shepherds'  god,  of  her  begot :  I 

So  sprung  her  grace                                     '  | 

Of  heav'nly  race. 
No  mortal  blemish  may  her  blot. 

"  See,  where  she  sits  upon  the  grassy  green 
(0  seemly  sight !) 

11  Vereify.  I2  Knowest.  ,| 

13  A  stranger ;  otherwise  "frem"  or  "fremd  :"  Ger-l 

".^"i,  c^^f^^f  •'!.  "  Call  to  mind,  rehearse. 3 

15     By  Pan  is  here  meant  the  mos't  famous  and  vio- 

tonous  king,  her  Highneas's  father,  late  of  worthy 

memory,  King  Henry  the  Eighth."— JB.  K..     Syrioi 

therefore,  must  signify  Anne  Boleyn, 
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i -clad  in  scarlet,  like  a  maiden  queen, 

And  ermines  white :        ^ 
TJpon  her.  head  a  crimson  coronet, 
"With  damask  roses  and  daffodillies  set ; 

Bay  leaves  between, 

And  primr98es  green, 
Emhellish  the  sweet  violet. 

"  Tell  me,  have  ye  seen  her  angelic  face. 

Like  Phoebe  fair  ? 
Her  heav'nly  'haviour,  her  princely  grace. 

Can  you  well  compare  ? 
The  red  rose  medled'  with  the  white  y-fere,' 
In  either  cheek  depainten  '  lively  cheer : 

Her  modest  eye. 

Her  majesty, 
"Where  have  you  seen  the  like  but  there  ? 

"  I  saw  Phoebus  thrust  out  his  golden  head, 

TJpon  her  to  gaze  ; 
But,  when  he  saw  how  broad  her  beams  did 
spread. 

It  did  him  amaze. 
He  blush'd  to  see  another  sun  below, 
Nor  durst  again  his  fiery  face  out  show. 

Let  him,  if  he  dare. 

His  brightness  compare 
"With  hers,  to  have  the  overthrow. 

"  Shew  thyself,  Cynthia,  with  thy  silver  rays. 

And  be  not  abash'd  : 
When  she  the  beams  of  her  beauty  displays, 

O  how  art  thou  dash'd ! 
But  I  will  not  match  her  with  Latona's  seed ; 
Such  folly  great  sorrow  to  Niob^  did  breed. 

Now  she  is  a  stone, 

And  makes  daily  moan, 
Warning  all  other  to  take  heed. 

"  Pan  may  be  proud  that  ever  he  begot 

Such  a  bellibone ;  * 
And  Syrinx  rejoice,  that  ever  was  her  lot 

To  bear  such  an  one. 
Soon  as  my  younglings  cryen  for  the  dam, 
To  her  will  I  offer  a  milk-white  lamb ; 

She  is  my  goddess  plain. 

And  I  her  shepherd's  swain. 
All  be  forswonk  and  forswat  I  am.° 

"  I  see  Calliope  speed  her  to  the  place 

"Where  my  goddess  shines  ; 
And  after  her  the  other  Muses  trace,° 

With  their  violins. 
Be  they  not  bay-branches  which  they  do  bear, 
All  for  Elisa  in  her  hand  to  wear  ? 

So  sweetly  they  play. 

And  sing  all  the  way. 
That  it  a  heaven  is  to  hear. 

"  Lo,  how  finely  the  Graces  can  it  foot 
To  the  instrument : 


1  Mingled.  *  Together.  3  Picture. 

4  "  Belle  et  bonne " — a  lovely  and  good  maiden  ; 
otherwise  "bonnibelle." 

6  Although  1  am  overtoiled  and  spent  with  heat. 

6  Go,  wall£.  7  Sweetly.  8  Called. 

9  A  lace  or  girdle  bought  at  the  fair  of  Saint  Etbel- 
led,  vulgarly  called  Saint  Audrey. 


They  danoen  deftly,  and  singen  swoot,' 

In  their  merriment. ' 
Wants  not  a  fourth  Grace,  to  make  the  dance 

even? 
Let  that  room  to  my  Lady  be  given. 

She  shall  be  a  Grace, 

To  fill  the  fourth  place. 
And  reign  with  the  rest  in  heaven. 

"  And  whither  runs  this  bevy  of  ladies  bright, 

Eanged  in  a  row  ? 
They  be  all  Ladies  of  the  Lake  behight,' 

That  unto  her  go. 
Chlorls,  that  is  the  chiefest  nymph  of  all. 
Of  olive  branches  bears  a  coronal: 

Olives  be  for  peace, 

"When  wars  do  surcease  : 
Such  for  a  princess  be  principal. 

"Te  shepherds'  daughters,  that  dwell  on  the 
green. 

Hie  you  there  apace  : 
Let  none  come  there  but  that  virgins  be'n 

To  adorn  her  grace  : 
And,  when  you  come  where  as  she  is  in  place. 
See  that  your  rudeness  do  not  you  disgrace : 

Bind  your  fillets  fast. 

And  gird  in  your  waist, 
For  more  fineness,  with  a  tawdry  lace.' 

"  Bring  hither  th€  pink  and  purple  columbine. 

With  gillyflow'ra ; 
Bring  coronations,  and  sops-in-wine,'"    ' 

Worn  of  paramo<irs : '' 
Strow  me  the  ground  with  daffodowndillies. 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  lov'd  lilies ; 

The  pretty  pannce," 

And  the  chevisance, 
Shall  match  with  the  fair  floVr  d^lice.^' 

"Now  rise  up,  EUsa,  decked  as  thou  art 

In  royal  array ; 
And  now  ye  dainty  damsels  may  depart 

Each  one  her  way. 
I  fear  I  have  troubled  your  troops  too  long ; 
Let  Dame  Elisa  thank  you  for  her  song ; 

And,  if  you  come  hither 

When  damsons  I  gather, 
I  will  part  them  all  you  among." 

T,  And  was  this  same  song  of   Colin's  own 
making? 

Ah !  foolish  boy!  that  is  with  love  y-blent ; " 
Great  pity  is,  he  be  in  such  taking, 

For  naught  caren  that  be  so  lewdly '''  bent. 
H.  Sicker  I  hold  him  for  a  greater  fon,'^ 

That  loves  the  thing  he  cannot  purchase." 
But  let  us  homeward,  for  night  draweth  on, 

And    twinkling    stars   the    daylight    hence 
chase. 


10  "  A  flower  in  colour  much  like  to  a  coronation 
(carnation),  but  differing  in  smell  and  quantity," — E.  K, 

11  Lovers.  **  Pansy. 

13  Flower-de-Iuce,  oriris ;  "beingin  Latin,"  saysll.  K,, 
"called^Jos  deUtiorum,"  flower  of  delights. 

14  Blinded.  15  Poolishly. 
IB  Fool.  V  Obtain. 
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thenot's  emblem  : 
0  qvam  te  memorem,  Virgo  I  (O !  what  shall  1 
call  -thee,  Virgin !) 

HOBBHTOIi'S  EMBLEM : 

0  Deo,  eerte  /  ^  (O !  assuredly  a  Goddess  !] 


MAT. 


^GLOGA  QmNTA. — AEGUMENT. 

Tn  tMs  fijVi  JBglogue,  under  the  person  of  two  shep- 
lierds,  Piers  a/nd  Palinode,  ie  represented  two 
.  forms  of  Ptistors  or  Ministers,  or  tJte  Protestant 
and  the  Catholic  ;  whose  chief  taXk  standeth  in  rea- 
soninff,  whether  the  life  of  the  one  must  Tte  Uke  the 
other  ;  with  whom  having  showed  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  maintain  any  fellowship,  or  givetoo  much 
credit  to  their  colov/raMe  a/nd  feigned  good-will,  he 
tdleth  him  a  tale  of  the  Fox,  that,  by  such  a  counter- 
point of  craftiness,  deceived  a/nd  devoured  the  ere- 
dmlous  Kid. 

Pali/node.    Piers. 

Pal.  Is  not  this  the  merry  month  of  May, 
When  love-lads  masten  in  fresh  array? 
How  falls  it,  then,  we  no  merrier  be'n, 
Like  as  others,  girt  in  gaudy  green  ? 
Our  bloncket  liveries  ^  be  all  too  sad 
For  this  same  season,  when  all  is  y-clad 
With  pleasance ;  the  ground  with  grass,  the 

woods 
With  green  leaves,  the  bushes  with  blooming 

buds. 
Youth's  folk  now  flocken  in  ev'rywhere. 
To  gather  May-buskets  '  and  smelling  brere  ;* 
And  home  they  hasten  the  posts  to  dight,^ 
And  all  the  kirk-piUars,  ere  daylight. 
With  hawthorn  buds,  and  sweet  eglantine. 
And  garlands  of  roses  and  sops-in-wlne. 
Such  merry-make  holy  saints  doth  queme,' 
But  we  here  sitten  as  drown'd  in  dream. 

Piers.  For  younkers.  Palinode,  such  follies 
fit. 
But  we  two  be  men  of  elder  wit. 

Pai.  Sicker  '  this  morrow,  no  longer  ago, 
I  saw  a  shoal  of  shepherds  outgo 
With  singing,  and  shouting,  and  jolly  cheer : 

1  "  This  poesy  is  taken  out  of  Virgil,  and  there  of 
him  used  in  the  person  of  ^neas  to  his  mother  Tenus 
appearing  to  him  in  likeness  of  one  of  Diana's  damsels  ; 
being  there  most  divinely  set  forth." — E.  K. 

a  "  Gray  coats."— i;.  K. 

3  Bunches  or  little  boshes  of  hawthorn. 

4  Briar. 
6  Please. 
8  'Went  a  jolly  tabourer  or  drummer.         9  Joyance 

10  Music.  11  At  the  same  time. 

12  Band.  13  ToU. 

14  ToUy.  15  Vagabonds. 

16  "  Great  Pan  is  Christ,  the  very  God  of  allshepherds, 
which  calleth  himself  the  great  and  good  shepherd 
The  name  is  most  rightly  (methinks)  applied  to  him ; 
tor  Pan  signifleth  all,  or  omnipotent,  which  is  only  the 
liord  Jesus."  Bo  says  B.  K.,  and  proceeds  to  apply  to 
Christ  Eusebius'  story  of  the  voice  which  cried  on  the 
sea  that  the  great  Pan  was  dead. 

17  Somewhat. 

18  Foolishly.  19  Foolish. 

20  u  Then  with  them  doth  imitate  the  epitaph  of  the 


6  To  dress  the  May-poles. 
"l  Certain. 


Before  them  yode  a  lusty  tabrere,* 
That  to  the  many  a  horn-pipe  play'd. 
Whereto  they  dancen  each  one  with  hie  maid. 
To  see  those  folks  make  such  jovisance  ' 
Made  my  heart  after  the  pipe  to  dance  : 
Then  to  the  green  wood  they  speeden  them  all. 
To  fetchen  home  May  with  their  musical ;  i* 
And  home  they  bringen  in  a  royal  throne,      j,^ 
CrownSd  as  king;  and  his  queen  at  one^ 
Was  Lady  Flora,  on  whom  did  attend 
A  fair  flock  of  fairies,  and  a  fresh  bend  ^ 
Of  lovely  nymphs.     (O  that  I  were  there. 
To  helpen  the  ladies  their  May-bush  bear !) 
Ah !  Fiers,  be  not  thy  teeth  on  edge,  to  think 
How  great  sport  they  gainen  with  little  swink  ?  ^ 

Piers.  Pardie !  so  far  am  I  from  env^. 
That  their  fondness  "  inly  I  pit^ : 
Those  faitours  ^  little  regarden  their  charge, 
While  they,  letting  their  sheep  run  at  large, 
Passen  their  time,  that  should  be  sparely  spent, 
In  lustihead  and  wanton  mezriment. 
These  same  be  shepherds  for  the  devil's  stead, 
That  playen  while  their  flocks  be  unfed : 
Well  it  is  seen  their  sheep  be  not  their  own, 
That  letten  them  run  at  random  alone : 
But  they  be  hirgd,  for  little  pay. 
Of  other  that  caren  as  little  as  they 
What  fallen  the  flock,  so  they  have  the  fleece. 
And  get  all  the  gain,  paying  but  a  piece. 
I  muse,  what  account  both  these  will  make, — 
The  one  for  the  hire,  which  he  doth  take, 
And  th'  other  for  leaving  his  Lord's  task, — 
When  great  Paul'  account  of  shepherds  shall 
ask.  - 

Pal.  Sicker,',now  I  see  thou  speakest  of  spitCj ' 
All  for  thou  lackest  somedeal "  their  delight.    ' 
I  (as  I  am)  had  rather  be  envied. 
All  were  it  of  my  foe,  than  fonly  18  pitied ; 
And  yet,  if  need  were,  pitied  would  be, 
Bather  than  other  should  scorn  at  me ;  > 

For  pitied  is  mishap  that  n'  has  remedy. 
But  scorned  be  deeds  of  fondi'  foolery. 
What  shoulden  shepherds  other  things  tend. 
Than,  since  their  God  his  good  does  them  send, 
Beapen  the  fruit  thereof,  that  is  pleasure. 
The  while  they  here  liven  at  ease  and  leisure. 
For,  when  they  be  dead,  their  good  is  y-go; 
They  sleepen  in  rest,  well  as  other  mo' : 
Then  with  them  wends  what  they  spent  in  cost,"' 

riotous  king  Sardanapalus,  which  he  caused  to  be 
written  on  his  tomb  in  Greek :  which  verses  be  thus 
translated  by  Tully : 

'  Haeo  habui  quae  edi,  qnxque  exsaturata  libido 
Hausit,  at  ilia  manent  multa  ac  praeclara  relicta.' 
Which  may  thus  be  turned  into  English, 

'  All  that  I  eat  did  I  joy,  and  all  that  I  greedilv 

gorged: 
As  for  those  many  goodly  matters  left  I  for  others.' 
Much  like  the  epitaph  of  a  good  old  Earl  of  Devonshjj 
which  though  much  more  wisdom  bewrayeth  thanm 
dauapalus,  yet  hath  a  smack  of  his  sensual  deligSj 
and  beastliness :  the  rhymes  be  these  : 
'  Ho,  ho  I  who  lies  here ! 
I  the  good  Earle  of  Devonshere, 
And  Manlde  my  wife  that  was  fill  deare : 
We  lived  together  Iv.  yeare. 
That  we  spent,  we  had : 
That  we  gave,  we  have : 
That  we  lefte,  we  lost."  "—E.  K. 
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But  what  they  left  behind  them  is  lost. 
Good  ia  no  good,  but  if  1  it  be  spend ; 
God  giveth  good  for  none  other  end. 

Piers.  Ah!  Palinode,  thou  art  a  world's  child: 
Who  touches  pitch,  must  needs  be  defll'd; 
But  shepherds  (as  Algrind^  us'd  to  say) 
Must  mot  live  alike  as  men  of  the  lay.* 
With- them  it  sits*  to  care  for  their  heir, 
Enauntre ".their  heritage  do  impair: 
They  must  proyide  for  means  of  maintenance. 
And  to  continue  their  wont  countenance  : 
But  shepherd  must  walk  another  way,' 
Such  worldly  souvenance  «  he  must  f  orsay.' 
The  son  of  his  loina  why  should  he  regard 
To  leave  enriched  with  that  he  hath  spar'd  ? 
Should  not  thilk'  God,  that  gave  him  that 

good. 
Eke  cherish  his  child,  if  in  his  ways  he  stood? 
For  if  he  mislive  in  lewdness  and  lust, 
Little  boots  all  the  wealth  and  the  trust 
That  his  father  left  by  inheritance ; 
All  will  be  soon  wasted  with  misgovemance  : 
But  through  this,  and  other  their  miscreance,' 
They  makeu  many  a  wrong  ohevisanoe,^" 
Heaping  up  waves  of  wealth  and  woe, 
The  floods  whereof  shall  them  overflow. 
Such  men's  folly  I  cannot  compare 
Better  than  to  the  ape's  foolish  care. 
That  is  so  enamour'd  of  her  young  one 
(And  yet,  God  wot,  such  cause  had  she  none). 
That  with  her  hard  hold,  and  strait  Embracing, 
She  stoppeth  the  breath  of  her  youngling. 
So  oftentimes,  when  as  good  is  meant. 
Evil  ensueth  of  wrong  intent. 

The  time  was  once,  and  may  again  return 
(For  aught  may  happen,  that  hath  been  bef  om). 
When  shepherds  had  none  inheritance. 
Nor  of  land,  nor  fee  in  sufferance. 
But  what  might  arise  of  the  bare  sheep 
(Were  it  more  or  less)  which  they  did  keep. 
Well,  y-wis,  was  it  with  shepherds  then : 
Naught  having,  naught  feared  they  to  forgo; " 
For  P&n  himself  was  their  inheritance,^ 
And  little  them  serv'd  for  their  maintenance. 
The  shepherds'  God  so  well  them  guided. 
That  of  naught  they  were  unprovided ; 
Butter  enough,  honey,  milk,  and  whey, 
And  their  flocks'  fleeces  them  to  array  : 
But  tract  of  time,  and  long  pr6sperit^ 
(That  nurse  of  vice,  this  of  insolenc^), 
Lull'd  the  shepherds  in  such  security. 
That,  not  content  with  loyal  obeis&nce. 
Some  gan  to  gape  for  greedy  govem4noe,^ 
And  match  themselves  with  mighty  potentates, 

1  Unless. 

8  Grindal,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  conspicuous 
for  his  leaning  to  the  puritonical  party  in  the  Beformed 
Church.  3  Laity. 

4  It  beseems  them.  5  Lest, 

s  Bemembrance.  7  I'oraake. 

8  The  same.  ;9  Misbelief. 

10  Bargain.  u  Lose. 

12  "  Fan  himself ;  God ;  according  as  is  said  in 
Deuteronomy,  that,  in  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi  no  portion  of  heritage  should  be 
allotted,  for  God  himself  was  their  inheritance." B.  K. 

13  '<  Meant  of  the  Pope,  and  his  Antichristian  prelates, 
which  usurp  a  tyrannical  dominion  in  the  Church,  &c." 
—B.K. 


Lovers  of  lordship,  and  troublers  of  states : 
Then  gan  shepherds'  swains  to  look  aloft, 
And  leave  to  live  hard,  and  learn  to  Hg  "  soft : 
Then,  under  colour  of  shepherds,  somewhile 
There  crept  in  wolves,  full  of  fraud  and  guUe, 
That  often  devourSd  their  own  sheep. 
And  often  the  shepherds  that  did  them  keep : 
This  was  the  first  source  of  shepherds'  sorrow, 
That  now  n'ill  i'  be  quit  with  bail  nor  borrow.^' 
PaX.  Three  things  to  bear  be  very  burdenous. 
But  the  fourth  to  forbear  is  olitrageous : 
Women,  that  of  love's  longing  once  lust, 
Hardly  forbearen,  but  have  it  they  must : 
So  when  choler  is  inflamSd  with  rage. 
Wanting  revenge,  is  hard  to  assuage : 
And  who  can  counsel  a  thirsty  soul 
With  patience  to  forbear  the  offer'd  bowl? 
But  of  all  burdens  that  a  man  can  bear. 
Most  is  a  fool's  talk  to  bear  and  to  hear. 
I  ween  the  giant  '^  has  not  such  a  weight. 
That  bears  on  his  shoulders  the  heaven's  height. 
Thou  findest  fault  where  n'  is  '^  to  be  found, 
And  buildest  strong  work  upon  a  weak  ground : 
Thou  railest  on  right  withouten  reason. 
And  blamest  them  much  for  small  encheason.^ 
How  shoulden  shepherds  live,  if  not  so  ? 
What  ?  should  they  pinen  in  pain  and  woe  ? 
Nay,  say  I  thereto,  by  my  dear  borrow,"" 
If  I  may  rest,  I  n'ill  ^^  live  in  sorrow. 
Sorrow  ne  need  to  be  hastened  on. 
For  he  will  come,  without  calling,  anon. 
While  times  enduren  of  tranquillity, 
Usen  we  freely  our  felicity ; 
For,  when  approachen  the  stormy  stonrs,"' 
We  must  with  our  shoulders  bear  off  the  sharp 

show'rs ; 
And,  sooth  to  sayn,  naught  seemeth  22  such  strife, 
That  shepherds  so  witen'^  each  other's  life. 
And  layen  their  faults  the  worlds  bef  om. 
The  while  their  foes  do  each  of  them  scorn. 
Let  none  mislike  of  that  may  not  be  mended ; 
So  oonteck^  soon  by  conc6rd  might  be  ended. 
Piers.  Shepherd,  I  list  no  accordance  make 
With  shepherd  that  does  the  right  way  forsake ; 
And  of  the  twain,  if  choice  were  to  me. 
Had  lever  ^  my  foe  than  my  friend  he  be ; 
For  what  conc6rd  have  light  and  dark  sam  ?  2" 
Or  what  peace  has  the  lion  with  the  lamb  ? 
Such  faitouTS,'"  when  their  false  hearts  be  hid. 
Will  do  as  did  the  Fox  by  the  Kid.28 
Pal.  Now,  Piers,  of  fellowship,  teU  us  that 
saying; 
For  the  lad  can  keep  both  our  flocks  from  stray- 
ing. 

14  Lie.  "  Will  not. 

16  Pledge  or  surety. 

17  Atlas.  18  None  is.  w  Occasion. 

20  "  By  my  Saviour,"  whom  E.  K.  calls  "  the  com- 
mon pledge  of  all  men's  debt  to  death." 

21  The  assaults  of  storm.  22  ux  beseems. 
23  Blame.                                           S4  strife. 

2S  Rather.  26  Together.  27  Ill-doers. 

28  ((By  the  Kid  maybe  understood  the  simple  sort 
of  the  faithful  and  true  Christians.  By  his  dam.  Christ, 
that  hath  already  with  careful  watchwords  (as  here 
doth  the  Goat)  warned  her  little  ones  to  beware  of  such 
doubling  deceit.  By  the  Fox,  the  false  and  fiiithless 
Papists,  to  whom  is  no  credit  lo  be  given,  nor  fellow- 
ship tb  be  used."— £.  K. 
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Pien.  This  same  Kid  (as  I  can  well  devise) 
Was  too  very  foolish  and  unwise ; 
For  on  a  time,  in  summer  seas6n, 
The  Goat  her  dam,  that  had  good  reas6n, 
Yode'  forth  abroad  unto  the  green  wood. 
To  browze,  or  play,  or  what  she  thought  good : 
But,  for  she  had  a  motherly  care 
Of  her  young  son,  and  wit  to  beware. 
She  set  her  youngling  before  her  knee, 
That  was  both  fresh  and  lovely  to  see, 
And  full  of  favour  as  kid  might  bo. 
His  velvet  head  began  to  shoot  out, 
And  his  wreathed  horns  gan  newly  sprout ; 
The  blossoms  of  lust  to  bud  did  begin. 
And  spring  forth  raukly  under  his  chin. 
"My  son,"  quoth  she;   and  with   that    gan 

weep; 
For  careful  thoughts  in  her  heart  did  creep ; 
"God  bless  thee,  poor  orphan!  as  he  might 

me. 
And  send  thee  joy  of  thy  jollity. 
Thy  father  "  (that  word  she  spake  with  pain. 
For  a  sigh  had  nigh  rent  her  heart  in  twain), 
"  Thy  father,  had  he  lived  this  day. 
To  see  the  branch  of  his  body  display. 
How  would  he  have  joyed  at  this  sweet  sight  ? 
But,  ah  !  false  Fortune  such  joy  did  him  spite,' 
And  cut  off  his  days  with  untimely  woe. 
Betraying  him  into  the  trains  ^  of  his  foe. 
Kow  I,  a  wailful  widow  behight,* 
Of  my  old  age  have  this  one  delight. 
To  see  thee  succeed  in  thy  fathers  stead. 
And  flourish  in  flowers  of  lustihead ; 
For  ev'n  so  thy  father  his  head  upheld. 
And  so  his  haughty  horns  did  he  weld."  ^ 

Then,  marking  him  with  melting  eyes, 
A  thrilling  throb  «  from  her  heart  did  arise. 
And  interrupted  all  her  other  speech 
With  some  old  sorrow  that  made  a  new  breach ; 
Seemed  she  saw  in  her  youngling's  face 
The  old  lineaments  of  his  father's  grace. 
At  last  her  sullen  '  silence  she  broke. 
And  gan  his  new-budded  beard  to  stroke. 
"Kiddie,"  quoth  she,  "thou  ken'st'  the  great 

care 
I  have  of  thy  health  and  thy  welfare. 
Which  many  wild  beasts  liggen  "  in  wait 
For  to  entrap  in  thy  tender  state  : 
But  most  the  Fox,  master  of  collusion  ;  "• 
For  he  has  vowed  tl(y  last  confusion. 
Forthy,"  my  Kiddie,  be  ruled  by  me. 
And  never  give  trust  to  his  treachery ; 
And,  if  he  chance  come  when  I  am  abroad, 
Sperr^2  the  gate  fast,  for  fear  of  fraud  ; 
Nor  for  all  his  worst,  nor  for  his  best. 
Open  the  door  at  his  request." 

So  schooled  the  Goat  her  wanton  son, 
That  answer'd  his  mother,  all  should  be  done. 
Then  went  the  pensive  dam  out  of  door, 

1  Went. 

s  Begrudge.  a  Snares. 

4  Called. .  5  Wield;  bear. 

6  A  piercmg  sigh.  7  Mournful. 

»  Knowest.  9  Lie.  10  Guile. 

11  Therefore.  la  Bar,  shut. 

13  Recognised.  14  Bundle. 

10  "By  such  trifles  are  noted  the  relics  and  rags  of 
Fopiah  superstition,  which  put  no  small  religion  in 


And  chanc'd  to  stumble  at  the  threshold  floor; 
Her  stumbling  step  somewhat  her  amaz'd 
(For  such,  as  signs  of  ill  luck,  be  disprais'd) ; 
Yet  forth  she  yode,i  thereat  half  aghast ; 
And  Kiddie  the  door  sperr'd  after  her  fast 
It  was  not  long  after  she  was  gone, 
But  the  false  Fox  came  to  the  door  anon ; 
Not  as  a  fox,  for  then  he  had  been  kenn'd,^ 
But  all  as  a  poor  pedlar  he  did  wend, 
Bearing  a  truss  "  of  trifles  at  his  back, 
As  bells,  and  babes,  and  glasses,  in  his  pack :  ^ 
A  biggen  "  he  had  got  about  his  brain. 
For  in  hia  headpiece  he  felt  a  sore  pain  : 
His  hinder  heel  was  wrapt  in  a  clout. 
For  with  great  cold  he  had  got  the  gout : 
There  at  the  door  he  cast  me  down  his  pack. 
And  laid  him  down,  and  groaned,   "  Alack ! 

alack  1 
Ah !  dear  Lord !  and  sweet  Saint  Charity ! 
That  some  good  body  would  once  pity  me ! " 
Well  heard  Kiddie  aU  this  sore  constraint. 
And  long'd  to  know  the  cause  of  his  complaint ; 
Then,  creeping  close  behind  the  wicket's  clink,!'' 
Privily  he  peeped  out  through  a  chink, 
Yet  not  so  privily  but  the  Fox  him  spied ; 
For  deceitful  meaning  is  double-eyed. 
"  Ah !  good  young  master  "  (then  gan  he  cry), 
"  Jesus  bless  that  sweet  face  I  espy,  '^| 

And  keep  your  corse  from  the  careful  stoundsl^  >1 
That  in  my  carrion  carcase  abounds."  '  1 

The  Kid,  pitying  his  heaviness,  '■<, 

Asked  the  cause  of  his  great  distress, 
And  also  who  and  whence  that  he  were. 
Then  he,  that  had  well  y-conn'd  his  lear,!" 
Thus  medled  "  his  talk  with  many  a  tear : 
"Sick,  sick,  alas !  and  little  lack  of  dead,^ 
But  I  be  relieve^  by  your  beastlihead.'^ 
I  am  a  poor  sheep,  all  be  my  colour  dun. 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  burnt  in  the  sun ; 
And  if  that  my  grandsire  me  said  be  true. 
Sicker  I  am  very  sib  ^  to  you  ; 
So  be  your  goodlihead  do  not  disdain 
The  base  kindred  of  so  simple  swain,      . 
Of  mercy  and  favour  then  I  you  pray. 
With  your  aid  to  forestall  my  near  decay."  2* 

Then  out  of  his  pack  a  glass  he  took. 
Wherein  while  Kiddie  unwarps  did  look. 
He  was  so  enamoured  with  the  newell,^ 
That  naught  he  deemed  dear  for  the  jewel: 
Then  opened  he  the  door,  and  in  came 
The  false  Fox,  as  he  were  stark  lame : 
His  tail  he  clapp'd  betwixt  his  legs  twain, 
Lest  he  should  be  descried  by  his  train. 

Being  vrithin,  the  Kid  made  him  good  glee,^ 
All  for  the  love  of  the  glass  he  did  see. 
After  his  cheer,  the  pedlar  gan  chat. 
And  tell  many  leasings  ^  of  this  and  that. 
And  how  he  could  show  many  a  fine  knack ;  '^ 
Then  showed  his  ware  and  open'd  his  pack, 

bells,  and  babies  or  idols,  and  glasses  or  paxes,  and 
such  like.trumperies." — ^,  K.  is  Cap. 

17  The  key.hole.  IS  Sorrowful  pangs. 

19  Conned,  learned,  his  lesson.  so  Mingled. 

21  Little  short  of  being  dead. 

82  By  your  beastship.        23  Closely  related. 

2*  To  prevent  my  approaching  destruction. 

K  Novelty.        .  26  Gladly  entertained  him. 

27  Lies.  28  Toy,  nick-nack. 
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All  save  a  beU,  which  he  left  behind 
In  the  basket  for  the  Kid  to  find ; 
Which  when  the  Kid  stoop'd  down  to  catch, 
He  popp'd  him  in,  and  his  basket  did  latch ; 
Nor  stay'd  he  once  the  door  to  make  fast. 
But  ran  away  with  him  in  all  haste. 

Home  when  the  doubtful  Dam  had  her  hied, 
She  might  see  the  door  stand  open  wide  j 
All  aghast,  loudly  she  gan  to  call 
Her  Kid ;  but  he  n'ould  1  answer  at  all : 
Then  on  the  floor  she  saw  the  merchandise 
Of  which  her  son  had  set  too  dear  a  price.  ^ 
What  help  ?  her  Kid  she  knew  weU  was  gone : 
She  weeped,  and  wailed,  and  made  great  moan. 
Such  end  had  the  Kid,  for  he  n'ould  wam'd  be 
Of  craft,  coloured  with  simplicity ; 
And  such  end,  pardie,  does  all  them  remain, 
That  of  such  falsera'"  friendship  be  fain.^ 

PaL.  Truly,  Piers,  thou  art  beside  thy  wit. 
Farthest  from  the  mark,  weening  it  to  hit. 
Now,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  thy  tale  borrow 
For  our  Sir  John,'  to  say  to-morrow 
At  the  kirk  when  it  is  holyday ; 
For  well  he  means,  but  little  can  say. 
But  an'  if  foxes  be  so  crafty  as  so, 
Much  needeth  all  shepherds  them  to  know. 

Piers.  Of  their  falsehood  more  could  I  re- 
count ; 
But  now  the  bright  sun  ginneth  to  dismount  j 
And,  for  the  dewy  night  now  doth  nigh, 
X  hold  it  best  for  us  home  to  hie. 

paunode's  emblem  : 

Has  yJkv  iirurros  diruFTei.     (Every  one  without 

faith  is  distrustful.) 

FIEBB  BIS  EMBLEM  : 

Tis  S'apa  viaris  iirUmf ;  (What  faith,  then,  is 

to  be  placed  in  the  faithless  ?) 


JUNE. 

^GLOGA  SEXIA. — AEGUMENT. 

Th  is  ^gloffue  is  whoUy  vowed  6  to  the  complaining  of 
CoUn'i  m  success  in  his  love.  For  being  (as  is 
aforesaid)  enamoured  of  a  country  lass  Bosalind, 
and  having  (as  seemeth)  found  place  in  her  heart, 
lie  lamerUeth  to  his  dear  friend  Hdbtinol,  that  he 
is  now  forsaken  unfaithftdly,  and  in  his  stead 
Menalcas,  another  shepherd,  received  disloyally. 
And  this  is  the  whole  Argument  of  this  JEglogue. 

Ilobiinol.    Colin  Clout. 

H.  Lo !  Colin,  here  the  place  whose  pleasant 

site 
From  other  shades  hath  wean'd  my  wand'ring 

mind; 
Tell  me,  what  wants  me  here  to  work  delight  ? 

1  ■Would  not. 

3  For  which  her  son  had  paid  so  dear — with  his  life. 

3  Peceirers.  ^  Glad,  desirous, 

s  The  tauntlDg  or  disrespectful  title  applied  to  a 
Popish  priest ;  so  the  Host  addresses  the  Nun's  Priest 
in  The  Canterbury  Tales.    See  note  1,  page  165. 


The  simple  air,  the  gentle  warbling  wind, 
So  calm,  so  cool,  as  nowhere  else  I  find ; 
The  grassy  ground  with  dainty  daisies  dight, 
The  bramble  bush,  where  birds  of  eVry  kind 
To  the  waters'  fall  their  tunes  attemper  '  righb 

C.  O  happy  Hobhinol !  I  bless  thy  state. 
That  Paradise  hast  found  which  Adam  lost : 
Here  wander  may  thy  flock  early  or  late, 
Withouten  dread  of  wolves  to  be  y-tost ; ' 
Thy  lovely  lays  here  may'st  thou  freely  boast : 
But  I,  unhappy  man !  whom  cruel  Fate 
And  angry  gods  pursue  from  coast  to  coast, 
Can  nowhere  find  to  shroud  my  luckless  pate. 

H.  Then,  if  by  me  thou  list  advised  be, 
Forsake  the  soil  that  so  doth  thee  bewitch ; 
Leave  me  those  hills  where  harbour  u'  is  to  set,' 
Nor  holly-bush,  nor  briar,  nor  winding  ditch  ; 
And  to  the  dales  resort,  where  shepherds  rich. 
And  fruitful  flocks,  be  ev'rywhere  to  see : 
Here  no  night-iavens  lodge,  more  black  than 

pitch, 
Nor  elvish  ghosts,  nor  ghastly  owls  do  flee ; 

But  friendly  Fairies,  met  with  many  Graces, 
And  lightfoot  Nymphs,  can  chase  the  lingering 

Night 
With  heydeguys,^"  and  trimly  trodden  traces. 
Whilst  Sisters  Nine,  which  dwell  on  Famass' 

height. 
Do  make  them  music  for  their  more  delight ; . 
And  Pan  himself,  to  kiss  their  crystal  faces, 
Will  pipe  and   dance    when   Phoebe    shineth 

bright : 
Such  peerless  pleasures  have  we  in  these  places. 

C.  And  I,  whilst  youth,  and  course  of  care- 
less years. 
Did  let  me  walk  withouten  links  of  love, 
In  such  delights  did  joy  amongst  my  peers ; 
But  riper  age  such  pleasures  doth  reprove : 
My  fancy  eke  from  former  follies  move 
To  stayed  steps ;  for  time  in  passing  wears 
(As  garments  do,  which  waxen  old  above). 
And  draweth  new  delights  with  hoary  hairs. 

Then  could  I  sing  of  love,  and  tune  my  pipe 
Unto  my  plaintive  pleas  in  verses  made ; 
Then  would  I  seek  for  queen-apples  unripe. 
To  give  my  Bosalind ;  and  in  summer  shade 
Dight  ^\  gaudy  garlands  was  my  commna  trade. 
To  crown  her  golden  locks ;  but  years  more  ripe. 
And  loss  of  her  whose  love  as  life  I  weigh'd,'^ 
Those  weary  wanton  toys  away  did  wipe. 

H.  Colin,  to  hear  thy  rhymes  and  roundelays, 
Which  thou  wert  wont  on  wasteful  ^^  hills  to  sing, 
I  more  delight  than  lark  in  summer  days  j 
Whose  echo  made  the  neighbour  groves  to  ring. 
And  taughtthe  birds,  which  in  the  lower  spring'* 
Did  shroud  in  shady  leaves  from  sunny  rays, 
Frame  to  th^  song  their  cheerful  chirruping. 
Or  hold  their  peace  for  shame  of  thy  sweet  lays. 


0  Devoted. 
8  Harassed. 

<■  Where  no  shelter  is  to  be  seen. 
10  Country  dances. 
IS  Valued, 
u  In  the  young  trees. 


7  Modulate. 


II  Toprepaia 
13  Desert, 
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I  saw  Calliope,  witli  Muses  mo', 

Soon  as  thy  oaten  pipe  began  to  sound. 

Their  ivory  lutes  and  tambourines  forego. 

And  from  the  fountain,  where  they  sat  around, 

Bun  after  hastily  thy  silver  sound ; 

But,  when  they  came  where  thou  thy  skill  didst 

show, 
They  drew  aback,  as  half  with  shame  confound 
Shepherd  to  see  them  in  their  art  outgo. 

C  Of  Muses,  Hobbinol,  I  con  no  skill, 
For  ithey  be  daughters  of  the  highest  Jove, 
And  holden  scorn  of  homely  shepherd's  quill ; 
Por  since  I  heard  that  Pan  with  Phoebus  strove. 
Which  him  to  much  rebuke  and  danger  drove, 
I  never  list  presume  to  Parnass'  hill ; 
But,  piping  low  in  shade  of  lowly  grove, 
I  play  to  please  myself,  albeit  ill. 

Naught  weigh  ^  I  who  my  song  doth  praise  or 

blame, 
Kor  strive  to  win  renown  or  pass  the  rest : 
With  shepherd  sits  not  ^  follow  flying  Fame, 
But  feed  his  flock  in  fields  where  falls  them  best. 

I  wot  my  rhymes  be  rough,  and  rudely  dreat ; 
The  fitter  they  my  careful  case  ^  to  frame  : 
Enough  is  me  to  paint  out  my  unrest, 

And  pour  my  piteous  jlaints  out  in  the  same. 

The  god  of  shepherds,  Tityrus,  is  dead. 
Who  taught  me  homely,  as  I  can,  to  make :  * 
He,  whilst  he  lived,  was  the  sov'reign  head 
Of  shepherds  all  that  be  with  love  y-take ;' 
Well  could  he  wail  his  woes,  and  lightly  slake 
The  flames  which  love  within  his  heart  had  bred. 
And  tell  us  merry  tales  to  keep  us  wake. 
The  while  our  sheep  about  us  safely  fed. 

Kow  dead  he  is,  and  lieth  wrapt  in  lead 

(0!  why  should  Death  on  him  such  outrage 

show  ?) 
And  all  his  passing  skill  with  him  is  fled. 
The  fame  whereof  doth  daily  greater  grow. 
But;  if  on  me  some  little  drops  would  flow 
Of  that  the  spring  was  in  his  learned  head, 
I  soon  would  learn  these  woods  to  iwail  my  woe, 
And  teach  the  trees  their  trickling  tears  to  shed. 
Then  should  my  plaints,  caus'd  of  discourtesy, 
As  messengers  of  this  my  plainf  ul  *  plight. 
Ply  to  my  love,  wherever  that  she  be, 
And  pierce  her  heart  with  point  of  worthy  wite,' 
As  she  deserves  that  wrought  so  deadly  spite. 
And  thou,  Menalcas !  that  by  treachery 
Didst  underfong  ^  my  lass  to  wax  so  light, 
Shouldst  well  be  known  for  such  thy  -riUainy. 
But  since  I  am  not  as  I  wish  I  were, 
Te  gentle  shepherds !  which  your  flocks  do  feed. 
Whether  on  hills,  or  dales,  or  otherwhere, 
Bear  witness  all  of  this  so  wicked  deed ; 
And  tell  the  lass,  whose  flower  is  wox  a  weed, 

'     1  Care.  2  It  befits  not  (to). 
3  TTnliappy  condition. 

*  To  make  poetry.  6  Overtaken. 

6  Lamentable.  7  Merited  blame. 

8  Seduce ;  "  undermine  and  deceive  by  false  sueees- 
tions."— ^.  K. 

9  SorrowfuL  10  Pitiable 

II  Betard.  12  (}o. 

13  Morrell— though  B.  K.  gives  no  authority  for  the 


And  faultless  faith  is  tum'd  to  faithless  fear. 
That  she  the  truest  shepherd's  heart  made  bleed 
That  lives  on  earth,  and  lovSd  her  most  dear; 

B.  O  careful '  Colin !  I  lament  thy  case ; 
Thy  tears  would  make  the  hardest  flint  to  flow! 
Ah !  faithless  Bosalind,  and  void  of  grace. 
That  art  the  root  of  all  this  ruthful  i"  woe  ! 
But  now  is  time,  I  guess,  homeward  to  go  : 
Then  rise,  ye  blessed  flocks !  and  home  apace, 
Lest  night  with  stealing  steps  do  you  f orslow,  ^ 
And  wet  your  tender  lambs  that  by  you  trace.'* 

OOLIN'S  EMBLEM  : 

Oia  speme  ipenta.    (Now  hope  is  extinct.) 


JT7LT. 

^GLOGA  BEFITMA. — ^ABGnMENT. 

This  ^gloQite  is  made  in  the  Tumour  and  cmnmend^'; 
tion  of  good  shepherds,  and  to  the  shaiM,and  dis- 
praise of  proud  and  ambitious  pastors :  '^wch  as 
Morrell  is  here  imagined  to  be.  \ 


ThomaUn.    Morrell.^ 


\ 
\ 


T.  Is  not  this  same  a  goatherd  proud, 

That  sits  on  yonder  bank, 
Whose  straying  herd  themselves  do  shroud 

Among  the  bushes  rank? 
M.  What,  ho  !  thou  jolly  shepherd's  swain, 

Come  up  the  hUl  to  me  ; 
Better  is  than  the  lowly  plain, 

Ala'."  for  thy  flock  and  thee. 
T.  Ah !  God  shield,?^  man,  that  I  should  cli 

And  learn  to  look  aloft ; 
This  read  '^  is  rife,^'  that  oftentime 

Great  climbers  fall  unsoft. 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast. 

The  trode  '^  is  not  so  tickle,'" 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  hastej 

Yet  is  his  miss  not  mickle. 
And  now  the  Sun  hath  reared  up 

His  fiery-footed  team, 
Making  his  way  between  the  Cup 

And  golden  Diademe ; 
The  rampant  Lion^o  hunts  he  fast 

With  Dogs  of  noisome  breath. 
Whose  baleful  barking  brings  in  haste 

Pain,  plagues,  and  dreary  death. 
Against  his  cruel  scorching  heat 

Where  hast  thou  coverture  ? 
The  wasteful  hills  unto  his  threat 

Is  a  plain  overture  -.^  , 
But,  if  thee  list  to  holden  chat 

With  seely  ^  shepherd  swain, 

supposition— is  understood  to  be  the  Bishop  of  LondoOj 
Elmer  or  Aylmer,  a  prominent  upholder  of  the  Higb 
Church  parly,  as  Grindal  was  of  the  Low. 

"  Both.  15  God  forbid. 

16  Saying,  proverb.  17  Frequent,  familiar. 

18  footing,  path.  is  Uncertain. 

20  The  sun  enters  Leo  in  July ;  at  which  time  the 
sultry  influences  of  the  Dogstar  are  at  their  height. 

21  Lie  fully  open.  22  Simple. 


jutv.] 
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Come  down,  and  learn  the  little  what^ 

That  Thomalin  can  sayn. 
M.  Sicker  tliou  's  but  a  lazy  loord,^ 

And  recks  much  of  thy  swink,' 
That  with  fond  *  terms,  and  witless  words, 

To  blear  mine  eyes  ^  dost  think. 
In  evil  hour  thou  hent'st '  in  hand 

Thus  holy  hills  to  blame. 
For  sacred  unto  saints  they  stand. 

And  of  them  have  their  name, 
St  Michael's  Mount  who  does  not  know, 

That  wards  the  "Western  coast  ? 
And  of  St  Bridget's  Bow'r  I  trow 

All  Kent  can  rightly  boast : 
And  they  that  con  of  Muses'  skill 

Say  most-what  that  they  dwell 
(Aa  goatherds  wont)  upon  a  hiU, 

Beside  a  learned  well. 
And  wonned'  not  the  great  god  Pan' 

Upon  Mount  Olivet, 
Feeding  the  blessed  flock  of  X)an,° 

Which  did  himself  beget? 
T.  O  blessed  Sheep !  O  Shepherd  great ! 

That  bought  his  flock  so  dear, 
And  them  did  save  ^th  bloody  sweat 

From  wolves  that  would  them  tear. 
M.  Besides,  as  holy  Fathers  sayn. 

There  is  a  holy  place  ^o 
Where  Titan  riseth  from  the  main 

To  run  his  daily  race. 
Upon  whose  top  the  stars  be  stay'd. 

And  all  the  sky  doth  lean ; 
There  is  the  cave  where  Phoebe  laid 

The  shepherd^  long  to  dream. 
Whilom  there  used  shepherds  all 

To  feed  their  flocks  at  will. 
Till  by  his  folly  one  did  fall, 

That  aU  the  rest  did  spill.; '^ 
And,  sithens''  shepherds  be  forsaid^* 

From  places  of  delight : 
Forthy'*  I  ween  thou  be  afraid 

To  climb  this  hUle's  height. 
Of  Sinai  can  I  teU  thee  more, 

And  of  our  Lady's  Bow'r ; 
But  little  needs  to  strow  my  store ; 

Suffice  this  bill  of  our. 
Here  have  the  holy  Fauns  recourse, 

And  Sylvans  haunten  rathe ;  ^^ 
Here  has  the  salt  Medway  his  source, 

Wherein  the  Nymphs  do  bathe ; 
The  salt  Medway,  that  trickling  streams 

Adown  the  dales  of  Kent, 
TiU  with  his  elder  brother  Thames 

TTig  brackish  waves  be  ment.'^' 
Here  grows  melampode^'  ev'rywhere. 

And  terebinth.^  good  for  goats  ; 

I  Matter.  2  See  note  9,  page  426. 
3  Toil.                                    *  Foolish. 

6  To  cajole  or  beguile  me.    See  note  26,  page  64. 
6  Takest.  7  Dwelt. 

8  "  Christ."— B.  X. 

9  Of  Israel ;  one  tribe  being  put  for  the  whole  nation. 
10  Mount  Ida. 

II  Eudymion ;  though  not  on  Ida,  but  on  Latmos, 
was  the  cave  in  which  the  favoured  shepherd  was  laid 
to  his  perpetual  Bleep  by  Diana. 

12  Buin.  £.  K.  interprets  this  to  apply  to  Adam  in 
^Paradise ;  but  it  more  obviously  applies  to  Paris,  who 
■  brought  destruction  on  the  dwellers  in  Troy. 


The  one  my  madding  kids  to  smear. 

The  next  to  heal  their  throats. 
Hereto,^  the  hills  be  nigher  heaven. 

And  thence  the  passage  eath ;  '^ 
As  well  can  prove  the  piercing  levin,'' 

That  seldom  falls  beneath. 
T.  Sicker  thou  speaks  like  a  lewd  lorel,''' 

Of  heav'n  to  deemen  so ; 
How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  borel,''* 

Yet  nearer  ways  I  know. 
To  kirk  the  narre,  from  God  more  far,^ 

Has  been  an  old-said  saw ; 
And  he  that  strives  to  touch  a  star 

Oft  stumbles  at  a  straw. 
As  soon  may  shepherd  climb  to  sky. 

That  leads  in  lowly  dales. 
As  goatherd  proud,  that,'  sitting  high, 

TTpon  the  mountain  sails. 
My  seely  sheep  like  well  below. 

They  need  not  melampode ; 
For  they  be  hale  enough,  I  trow. 

And  liken  their  abode : 
But,  if  they  with  thy  goats  should  yede,* 

They  soon  might  be  corrupted. 
Or  like  not  of  the  frowy^'  feed. 

Or  with  the  weeds  be  glutted. 
The  hiUs  where  dwelled  holy  saints 

I  reverence  and  adore, 
Not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  saints 

Which  have  been  dead  of  yore. 
And  now  they  be  to  heav'n  forewent,® 

Their  good  is  with  them  go ; 
Their  sample  ^  only  to  us  lent. 

That  als'  we  might  do  so. 
Shepherds  they  weren  of  the  best. 

Aid  liv'd  in  lowly  leas ;  ' 

And,  since  their  souls  be  now  at  rest. 

Why  do  we  them  disease  ?  ^ 
Such  one  he  was  (as  I  have  heard 

Old  Algrind  often  sayn) 
That  whilom  was  the  first  Bheph^rd,*^ 

And  liVd  with  little  gain : 
And  meek  he  was,  as  meek  might  be, 

Simple  as  simple  sheep ; 
Humble,  and  like  in  each  degree 

The  flock  which  he  did  keep. 
Often  he  used  of  his  keep  ^^ 

A  sacrifice  to  bring. 
Now  with  a  kid,  now  with  a  sheep, 

The  altars  hallowing. 
So  louted^  he  unto  his  Lord, 

Such  favour  could  he  find, 
That  never  sithens  "^  was  abhorr'd 

The  simple  shepherds'  kind. 
And  such,  I  ween,  the  brethren  were 

That  came  from  Canaan, 


13  Since. 
IB  Therefore. 
17  Mingled. 

19  The  turpentine  tree. 
Easy, 


u  Banished. 
16  Early. 

18  Black  hellebore. 
20  Moreover. 
22  Lightning. 


:3  Ignorant,  worthless  fellow ;  losel. 
21  Clownish,  unlearned. 

25  "The  nearer  the  church,  the  farther  from  grace," 
is  the  modern  form  of  this  proverb. 

26  Go.  27  Musty,  mossy.]' 
28  Gone  before.  29  Example. 

30  Disturb.  51  Abel. 

32  Charge,  Sock.  ^3  Did  honour. 
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The  brethren  Twelve,  that  kept  y-fere' 

The  fleets  of  mighty  Pan. 
But  nothing  such  that  shepherd  was 

Whom  Ida  hill  did  bear,* 
That  left  his  flock  to  fetch  a  lass, 

"Whose  love  he  bought  too  dear, 
Por  he  was  proud,  that  ill  was  paid* 

(No  such  must  shepherds  be  !) 
And  with  lewd  lust  was  overlaid : 

Two  things  do  ill  agree. 
But  shepherd  must  be  meek  and  mild, 

Well  ey'd,  as  Argus  was,* 
With  fleshly  follies  undefiled. 

And  stout  as  steed  of  brass. 
Such  one  (said  Algrind)  Moses  was, 

That  saw  his  Maker's  face, 
His  face,  more  clear  than  crystal  glass. 

And  spake  to  him  in  place. 
This  had  a  brother '  (his  name  I  knew]. 

The  first  of  all  his  cote,° 
A  shepherd  true,  yet  not  so  true  ' 

As  he  that  erst  I  hote.^ 
Whilom  all  these  were  low  and  lief,' 

And  lov'd  their  flocks  to  feed ; 
They  never  stroven  to  be  chief. 

And  simple  was  their  weed :  ^'' 
But  now  (thanked  be  God  therefor !) 

The  world  is  well  amend. 
Their  weeds  be  not  so  nighly  '^  wore ; 

Such  simpless  might  them  shend !  ^ 
They  be  y-clad  in  purple  and  pall,'' 

So  hath  their  God  them  blist ; 
They  reign  and  rulen  over  all. 

And  lord  it  as  they  list ; 
y-girt  with  belts  of  glittering  gold 

(Might  they  good  shepherds  be'n !) 
Their  Fan'*  their  sheep  to  them  has  sold  ; 

I  say  as  some  have  seen. 
For  Palinode  (if  thou  him  ken) 

Tode  "  late  on  pilgrimage 
To  Borne  (if  such  be  Rome],  and  then 

He  saw  this  misusftge ; 
For  shepherds  (said  he)  there  do  lead 

As  lords  do  otherwhere ; 
Their  sheep  have  crusts,  and  they  the  bread ; 

The  chips,'*  and  they  the  cheer : 
They  have  the  fleece,  and  eke  the  flesh 

(O  seely"  sheep  the  while !) 
The  com  is  theirs,  let  others  thresh, 

Their  hands  they  may  not  file.'^ 
They  have  great  store  and  thrifty  stocks, 

Great  friends  and  feeble  foes ; 
What  need  them  caren  for  their  flocks. 

Their  boys  can  look  to  those. 
These  wizards  ^  welter  in  wealth's  waves, 

Pamper'd  in  pleasures  deep ; 

1  Together.  s  Paris.  3  Discontented. 

*  Vigilant,  like  tlie  hundred-eyed  Argus. 
»  Aaron.  «  Sheepfold. 

7  For,  while  Moses  was  absent  on  Sinai,  he  led  the 
people  of  Israel  in  their  worship  of  the  golden  calf. 
s  That  1  mentioned  before.  9  Beloved. 

10  Dress,    n  Not  nearlyso  much  worn,    is  Disgrace 

13  "  Spoken  of  the  Popes  and  Cardinals,  which  use 
such  tyrannical  colours  and  pompous  painting." E  K 

14  "  The  Pope,  whom   they  count  their  God  and 
greatest  shepherd."— .B.  K. 

"  Went.  16  Fragments. 


They  havfe  fat  kerns,™  and  leany  knaves,^ 

Their  fasting  flocks  to  keep. 
Such  mister  men  22  be  all  misgone,''' 

They  heapen  hills  of  wrath ; 
Such  surly  shepherds  have  we  none. 

They  keepen  all  the  path. 
M.  Here  is  a  great  deal  of  good  matter 

Lost  for  lack  of  telling ; 
Now  sicker  I  see  thou  dost  but  clatter ; 

Harm  may  come  of  melling.''* 
Thou  meddlest  more  than  shall  have  thank^ 

To  witen  ^  shepherds'  wealth ; 
When  folk  be  fat,  and  riches  rank. 

It  is  a  sign  of  ^ealth. 
But  say  me,  what  is  Algrind,  he 

That  is  so  oft  benempt  ?  ^s 
T.  He  is  a  shepherd  great  in  gree,^ 

But  hath  been  long  y-pent :  ^ 
One  day  he  sat  upon  a  hiU, 

As  now  thou  wouldest  me ; 
But  I  am  taught,  by  Algrind's  ill. 

To  love  the  low  degree ; 
For,  sitting  so  with  bared  scalp. 

An  eagle  soared  high. 
That,  weening  his  white  head  was  chalk,  '    ' 

A  shell-fish  down  let  fly ; 
She  ween'd  the  shell-fish  to  have  broke. 

But  therewith  bruis'd  his  brain ; 
So  now,  astonied  ^  with  the  stroke. 

He  lies  in  lingering  pain. 
M.  Ah !  good  Algrind  !  his  hap  was  ill. 

But  shall  be  better  in  time. 
Now  farewell !  shepherd,  since  this  hill 

Thou  hast  such  doubt  to  climb. 

thomalin's  emblem  : 

In  medio  mrtm.    (Virtue  dwells  in  the  middle 

place.) 

moeebll's  emblem  : 
Insvmmo  felidtas.    (Happiness  in  the  highest.) 


ATTGUST. 

.EGLOSA  OCTAVA. — ^AUGUMENT. 

In  this  ^glogue  is  set  forth  a  detectable  controversy, 
made  in  imitation  of  that  in  Theocritus :  whereto 
also Virgilfashionedhisthirdandseventh^glogue.  . 
They  choose,  for  umpire  of  their  strife,  Cuddie,  a 
neaiherd^s  boy  ;  who,  having  ended  their  cause, 
reciteth  also  himsdf  a  proper  song,  whereof  Coliitf  , 
'  he  saith,  was  author. 

WiUie.    Perigot.     Ottddie. 
W.  Tell  me,  Perigot,  what  shall  be  the  game 
Wheref  or  with  mine  thou  dare  thy  music  match  ?  * 

17  Simple. 

IS  Learned  men. 

21  Servants. 

^  Gone  astray. 

Sd  Censure. 

!7  Degree,  rank. 

28  Confined.  In  1ST8,  Archbishop  Grindal  was,  by 
an  order  of  the  Star  Chamber,  confined  to  his  house  and 
suspended  from  his  duty  for  six  months,  because  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  Queen  in  advocacy  of  bis  Low 
Churchviews. 

ffl  Stunned, 


IS  Defile,  soil. 
20  Farmers. 
22  Kind  of  men: 
M  Meddling. 
26  Named., 
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Or  be  thy  bagpipes  run  far  out  of  frame  ? 
Or  hatli  the  cramp  thy  joints  benumb'd  with 
ache? 
P.  Ah !  'WUKe,  when  the  heart  is  ill  aasay'd,! 
How  can  bagpipe  or  joints  be  well  apaid?' 
W.  "WasA  the  foul  evil  hath  thee  so  bestad?" 

Whilom  thou  was  peregall  ^  to  the  best, 
And  wont  to  make  the  jolly  shepherds  glad, 

With  piping  and  dancing  didst  pass  the  rest. 
P.  Ah!  Willie,  now  I  have  leam'd  a  new  dance ; 
My  old  music  marr'd  by  a  new  mischance. 
W.  Mischief  might  to  that  mischance  befall. 

That  so  hath  reft  us  of  our  merriment ; 
But  read  "  me  what  pain  doth  thee  so  appall ; 

Or  lovest  thou,  or  be  thy  younglings  miswent  ? " 
F.  Love  hath  misled  both  my  younglings  and  me; 
I  pine  for  pain,  and  they  my  pain  to  see. 
W.  Pardie,  and  well-away  !  ill  may  they  thrive ; 

Never  knew  I  lover's  sheep  in  good  plight : 
But  an'  if  in  rhymes  with  me  thou  dare  strive. 
Such  fond  fantasies  shall  soon  be  put  to  flight. 
P.  That  shall  I  do,  though  mooheU  worse  I  f  ar'd : 
Kever  shall  be  said  that  Perigot  was  dar'd.^ 
W.  Thenlo!  Perigot,  thepledge  which  I  plight, 

A  mazer'  y-wrought  of  the  maple  warrej^" 
Wherein  is  enchased  "  many  a  fair  sight 

Of  bears  and  tigers,  that  maken  fierce  war ; 
And  over  them  spread  a  goodly  wild  vine, 
Entrail'd^  with  a  wanton  ivy  twine. 
Thereby  is  a  lamb  in  the  wolfe's  jaws ; 

But  see,  how  fast  runneth  the  shepherd  swain 
To  save  the  innocent  from  the  beast's  paws. 

And  here  with  his  sheephook  hath  him  slain. 
Tell  me,  such  a  cup  hast  thou  ever  seen  ? 
Well  might  it  beseem  any  harvest  queen. 
P.  Thereto^'  will  I  pawn  yonder  spotted  lamb ; 

Of  all  my  flock  there  n'  is"  such  another. 
For  I  brought  him  up  without  the  dam ; 
But  Colin  Clout  reft  me  of  his  brother, 
That  he  purchas'd  of  me  in  the  plain  field ; 
Sore  against  my  will  was  I  foro'd  to  yield. 
W.  Sicker,  make  like  account  of  his  brother : 
But  who  shall  judge  the  wager  won  or  lost  ? 
P.  That  shaUyonder  herdgroom,  and  none  other. 
Which  over  the  pease  hitherward  doth  post. 
TT.  But,  for  the  sunbeam  so  sore  doth  us  beat, 
Were  not  better  to  shun  the  scorching  heat? 
P.  Well  agreed,  Willie :  then  set  thee  down, 
swain; 
Such  a  songnever  heardest  thou  but  Colin  sing. 
C.  Gin,  when  ye  list,  ye  jolly  shepherds  twain; 

Such  a  judge  as  Cuddie  were  for  a  king. 
P.  It  fell  upon  a  holy  eve, 
W.      Sej,  ho,  holyday ! 
P.  When  holy  Fathers  wont  to  shrieve  ;^ 
W.      Now  ginneth  this  roundelay. 
P.  Sitting  upon  a  hill  so  high, 
W.      Hey,  ho,  the  high  hill ! 
P.  The  while  my  flock  did  feed  thereby ; 
W.      The  while  the  shepherd  self  did  spill ; " 

1  Affected. 

2  In  good  condition.  s  Disposed. 
4  Equal.                                         '  Tell. 

6  Gone  astray.  7  Much. 

8  Frightened ;  perhaps  "  darred "  shoald  he  read. 

See  note  16,  page  5i7.  9  Drinking.bowl. 

10  Ware.  n  Engraved. 


P.  I  saw  the  bouncing  bellibone, 

W.      Hey,  ho,  bonnibell ! 

P.  Tripping  over  the  dale  alone ; 

W.      She  can  trip  it  very  well. 

P.  Well  decked  in  a  frock  of  gray, 

W.      Hey,  ho,  gray  is  greet ! '' 

P.  And  in  a  kirtle  of  green  say,i' 

W.      The  green  is  for  maidens  meet. 

P.  A  chaplet  on  her  head  she  wore, 

W.      Hey,  ho,  chapelet ! 

P.  Of  sweet  violets  therein  was  store  ; 

W.      She  sweeter  than  the  violet. 

P.  My  sheep  did  leave  their  wonted  food, 

W.      Hey,  ho,  seely  ^'  sheep  I 

P.  And  gaz'd  on  her  as  they  were  wood,™ 

W,      Wood  as  he  that  did  them  keep. 

P.  As  the  bonny  lass  passed  by, 

W.      Hey,  ho,  bonny  lass ! 

P.  She  rov'd  ^  at  me  with  glancing  eye, 

W.      As  clear  as  the  crystal  glass : 

P.  All  as  the  sunny  beam  so  bright, 

W.      Hey,  ho,  the  sunny  beam ! 

P.  Glanceth  from  Phoebus'  face  forthright, 

W.      So  love  into  thy  heart  did  stream : 
P.  Or  as  the  thunder  cleaves  the  clouds, 

W.      Hey,  ho,  the  thunder ! 

P.  Wherein  the  lightsome  levin  ^  shrouds, 

W.      So  cleaves  thy  soul  asunder  : 

P.  Or  as  Dame  Cynthia's  silver  ray, 

W.      Hey,  ho,  the  moonlight ! 

P.  tTpon  the  glittering  wave  doth  play, 

W.      Such  play  is  a  piteous  plight. 

P.  The  glance  into  my  heart  did  glide, 

W.      Hey,  ho,  the  glider  ! 

P.  Therewith  my  soul  was  sharply  gride,* 

W.      Such  wounds  soon  waxen  wider. 

P,  Hasting  to  wrench  the  arrow  out, 

W.      Hey,  ho,  Perigot ! 

P.  I  left  the  head  in  my  heart-root, 

W.      It  was  a  desperate  shot. 

P.  There  it  rankleth,  ay  more  and  more, 

W.      Hey,  ho,  the  arrow  ! 

P.  Nor  can  I  find  salve  for  my  sore ; 

W.      Love  is  a  cureless  sorrow. 

P.  And  though  my  bale  with  death  I  bought, 

W.      Hey,  ho,  heavy  cheer ! 

P.  Yet  should  that  lass  not  from  my  thought, 

W.      So  you  may  buy  gold  too  dear. 

P.  But  whether  ia  painful  love  I  pine, 

W.      Hey,  ho,  pinching  pain ! 

P.  Or  thrive  in  wealth,  she  shall  be  mine, 

W.      But  if  thou  can  her  obtain. 

P.  And  if  for  graceless  grief  I  die, 

W.      Hey,  ho,  graceless  grief ! 

P.  Witness  she  slew  me  with  her  eye, 

W.      Let  thy  foUy  be  the  prief .^^ 

P.  And  you,  that  saw  it,  simple  sheep, 

W.      Hey,  ho,  the  fair  flock  ! 

P.  For  prief^  thereof,  my  death  shall  weep, 

W.      And  moan  with  many  a  mock. 


13  Against  it  (the  cup). 
15  Here  confession. 


12  Interwoven. 
14  Is  not. 

16  Was  rained,  "brought  to  mischief. 

17  Mourning  sorievr.  18  Silk. 
19  Simple.  20  Mad. 

SI  Shot.  22  Lightning. 

23  Pierced.  24  proof. 
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P.  So  leam'd  I  love  on  a  holy  eve^ 

W.      Hey,  ho,  holyday  ! 

P.  That  ever  since  my  heart  did  grieve ; 

W.      Now  endeth  our  roundelay. 

G.  Sicker,  such  a  roundel  never  heard  I  none ; 

Little  lacketh  Ferigot  of  the  best, 
And  'Willie  is  not  greatly  overgone,^ 

So  weren  his  undersongs  well  addrest. 
W,  Herdgroom,  I  fear  me  thou  have  a  squint 

eye; 
Aread^  uprightly  who  has  the  vicio]^. 
C.  Faith  of  my  soul,  I  deem  each  have  gadn'd ; 

Forthy  3  let  the  lamb  be  Willie  his  own ; 
And,  for  Perigot  so  well  hath  tn'm  pain'd,* 

To  him  be  the  wroughten  mazer  alone. 
P.  Perigot  is  well  pleased  with  the  doom,^ 
Nor  can  Willie  wite  *  the  witeless  '  herdgroom. 
W.  Never  deem'd  more  right  of  beauty,  1  ween. 
The  shepherd  of  Ida,8  that   judg'd  Beauty's 

queen, 
C.  But  tell  me,  shepherds,  should  it  not  y- 
shend ' 
Your  roundels  fresh,  to  hear  a  doleful  verse 
Of  Bosalind  (who  knows  not  Bosalind  ?) 

That  Colin  made  ?  ilk  i"  can  I  you  rehearse. 
P.  Now  say  it,  Cuddie,  as  thou  art  a  lad ; 
With  merry  thing  it 's  good  to  medle  ^  sad. 
W.  Paith  of  my  soul,  thou  shalt  y-crowned  be 

In  Colin's  stead,  if  thou  this  song  aread ;  '^ 
For  never  thing  on  earth  so  pleaseth  me 

As  him  to  hear,  or  matter  of  hia  deed.^ 
G.  Then  listen  each  unto  my  heavy  lay. 
And  tune  your  pipes  as  ruthf  ul  as  ye  may  : 

"Te  wasteful  Woods! 

woe. 

Wherein  my  plaints  did  oftentimes  resound ; 
Ye  careless  Birds  are  piivy  to  my  cries. 
Which  in  your  songs  were  wont  to  make  a  part : 
Thou,  pleasant  Spring,  hast  lull'd  me  oft  asleep. 
Whose  streams  my  trickling  tears  did  oft  aug- 
ment! 

"  Resort  of  people  doth  my  griefs  augment ; 

The  walled  towns  do  work  my  greater  woe ; 

The  forest  wide  is  fitter  to  resound 

The  hollow  echo  of  my  careful  cries : 

I  hate  the  house,  since  thence  my  love  did 

part, 
Whose  wailful  want  debars  mine  eyes  of  sleep. 

"let  streams  of  tears  supply  the  place  of  sleep ; 
Let  aE,  that  sweet  is,  void ; "  and  all,  that  may 

augtuent 
My  dole,"  draw  near !    More  meet  to  wail  my 

woe 
Be  the  wild  woods,  my  sorrows  to  resound. 
Than  bed,   or  bowV,   both  which  I  fill  with 

cries 
When  I  them  see  so  waste,  and  find  no  part 

2  Tea 

*  Striven. 

6  Blame. 

8  Paris. 
10  The  same. 
12  Repeat 
"  Depart. 
1^  Dreary. 
18  Dearest.. 


bear  witness    of   my 


3  Therefore. 

6  Judgment. 

7  Blameless. 
9  Disparage. 

II  Mingle. 
13  Doing. 
15  Sorrow. 
17  See  note  5,  page  252. 


"  Of  pleasure  past.    Here  wiU  I  dwell  apart 
In  ghastful  i'  grove  therefdre,.  till  my  last  sleep 
Do  close  mine  eyes  ;  so  shall  I  not  augment, 
With  sight  of  such  as  change,  my  restless  woe. 
Help  me,  ye  baneful  Birds !  whose  shrieking 

sound 
Is  sign  oidreaiy  dfeath,  my  deadly  cries 

"Most  ruthfully  to  tune :  and  as  my  cries 
(Which  of  my  woe  cannot  bewray  least  part] 
You  hear  all  night,  when  Nature  oraveth  sleep. 
Increase,  so  let  your  irksome  yells  augment. 
Thus  all  the  nights  in  plaints,  the  day  in  woe, 
I  vowed  have  to  waste,  till  sate  and  sound 
"  She  home  return,  whose  voice's  silver  souxd 
To  cheerful  songs  cam  change  my  cheerless  cries. " 
Hence  with  the  Nightingale  wiU  I  take  part, 
That  blessed  bird,  that  spends  her  time  of  sleep 
In  songs  and  plaintive  pleas,  the  more  t'  augment ' 
The  memory  of  his  misdeed  that  bred  her  woe." 
"  And  you  that  feel  no  woe. 

When  as  the  sound 
Of  these  my  nightly  cries 

Ye  hear  apart. 
Let  break  your  sounder  sleep. 
And  pity  augment." 
P.  O  CoUn,  Colin !  the  shepherds'  joy. 

How  I  admire  each  turning  of  thy  verse ; 
And  Cuddie,  fresh  Cuddie,  the  lief  est  i*  boy, 

How  dolefully  his  dole  thou  didst  rehearse ! 
G.  Then  blow  your  pipes,  shepherds,  till  you  be 

at  home ; 
The  night  nigheth  fast,  it 's  time  to  be  gone. 

HEEIGOT  HIS  EMBLEM  :  ) 

Vincenti  gloria  victi.     (To  the  conqueror  be-  j 
longs  the  glory  of  the  conquered.) 

■WnttlB'S  EMBLEM : 
Vinto  nan  iiitto.     (Conquered,  not  overcome.) 

OUDDIE'S  TJMTlT.laM- : 

Felice  chipwt.    (He  is  happy  who  can-is) 


SBPTEMBEE. 


*GLOGA  NONA. — ARGUMENT. 

Herein  Diggon  Davie  is  deaised  to  ie  a  sTtspherd  thai, 
im  Iwpe  of  more  gain,  drove  his  slieep  into  a  far 
cowKbry. »  The  atrmes  whereof,  wnd  loose  living  of 
Fopish prelates,  by  oecasionofBoVbinoVs  demtme^ 
he  discowrseHi  at  large.  ■;; 

Sohbi/nol,    Diggon  Dwvie, 
H.  Diggon  Davie!  I  bid  her  good-day;  '' 

Or  20  Diggon  her  is,  or  I  missay. 

19  "The  meaning  [of  these  emblems]  is  very  am-  J_ 
biguous:  for  Perigot  by  his  poesy  claiming  the  con-"'" 
quest,  and  WiUie  not  yielding,  Cuddie,  the  arbiter  of  , 
their  cause  and  patron  of  his  own,  seemeth  to  chaUeng^  | 
it  as  his  due,  saying,  that  he  is  happy  which  can  :  so 
abruptly  ending :  but  he  meaneth  either  him,  that  can  '  | 
ma  the  best,  or  moderate  himself  being  best,  and  leBve'"^ 
off  with  the  best"— ^.  K.'  =       -> 

so  Either.  '  ; ." 


f 
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D.  Her  was  her,  while  it  was  daylight. 
But  now  her  is  a  most  wretched  wight : 
For  day,  that  was,  is  wightly  ^  past. 
And  now  at  erst  ^  the  dark  night  doth  haste. 

H.  Diggon,  aread'  who  has  thee  so  dight;' 
Never  I  wist  thee  !n  so  poor  a  plight. 
Where  is  the  fair  flock  thou  wast  wont  to  lead? 
Or  be  they  ohaffer'd,"  or  at  mischief  dead?  * 

2).  Ah !  for  love  of  that  is  to  thee  most  lief,' 
Hohbinol,  I  pray  thee  gaJl  not  my  old  grief ; 
Such  question  rippeth  up  cause  of  new  woe, 
For  one,  opened,  might  unfold  many  mo'. 

S.  Nay,  but  sorrow  close  shrouded  in  heart, 
I  know,  to  keep  is  a  burdenous  smart : 
Each  thing  imparted  is  more  eath  ^  to  bear  : 
'"When  the  rain  is  fallen,  the  clouds  waxen  clear. 
And  now,  sithens  '  I  saw  thy  head  last, 
Thrice  three  moons  be  fuUy  spent  and  past ; 
Since  when  thou  hast  measured  much  ground. 
And  wander'd,  I  ween,  about  the  world  round. 
So  as  thou  can  many  things  relate  ; 
But  tell  me  first  of  thy  flock's  estate. 

X>.  My  sheep  be  wasted  (woe  is  me  therefor!) 
The  jolly  shepherd  that  was  of  yore 
Is  now  nor  joUy,  nor  shepherd  more. 
In  foreign  coasts  men  said  was  plenty ; 
And  so  there  is,  but  all  of  misery  : 
I  deem'd  there  much  to  have  eked  i"  my  store, 
But  such  eking  hath  made  my  heart  sore. 
In  those  countries,  where  as  I  have  been. 
No  being  for  those  that  truly  mean ; 
But  for  such  as  of  guile  maken  gain, 
No  such  country  as  there  to  remain ; 
They  setten  to  sale  the^  shops  of  shame. 
And  maken  a  mart  of  their  good  name  : 
The  shepherds  there  robben  one  another, 
And  layen  baits  to  beguile  their  brother ; 
Or  they  will  buy  his  sheep  out  of  the  cote. 
Or  they  will  carven^  the  shepherd's  throat. 
The  shepherd's  swain  you  cannot  well  ken,!^ 
But  ^  it  be  by  his  piide,  from  other  men  ; 
They  looken  big  as  bulls  that  be  bate,^* 
And  bearen  the  crag  ?"  so  stiflE  and  so  state,'* 
As  cock  on  his  dunghill  crowing  orank.i' 

H.  Diggony  I  am  so  stiff  and  so  stank,'^ 
That  uneath ''  may  I  stand  any  more ; 
And  now  the  western  wind  bloweth  sore. 
That  now  is  in  his  chief  sovereignty, 
Beating  the  withered  leaf  from  the  tree ; 
Sit  we  down  here  under  the  hill ; 
Then  may  we  talk  and  teUen  our  fill. 
And  make  a  mock  at  the  blustering  blast : 
Now  say  on,  Diggon,  whatever  thou  hast. 

J).  Hobbin,  ah  Hobbin  !  I  curse  the  stound^o 
That  ever  I  cast  to  have  lom^  this  ground : 


1  Quickly,  suddenly. 

2  At  once. 
«  Treated. 

6  Or  dead  by  mischance. 

9  Since. 
11  Cat. 
13  tTnless. 
15  Keels. 

i?  Vigorously,  merrily. 
19  Scarcely.  20  Hour; 

21  Left. 
23  Unknown. 
»  The  same. 


3  Explain,  relate. 
5  Soid. 

7  Dear.         s  Easj 
10  Increased. 
12  Recognise. 
14  Baited,  well-fed. 
16  Stoutly. 
18  Weary. 
German,  "Btunde." 
22  Foolish. 
2i  Although. 
M  Tool. 


Well-away  the  while  I  was  so  fond  ^ 
To  leave  the  good,  that  I  had  in  hand. 
In  hope  of  better  that  was  uncouth !  '^ 
So  lost  the  dog  the  flesh  in  his  mouth. 
My  silly  sheep  (ah !  sUly  sheep !) 
That  hereby  there  I  whilom  us'd  to  keep. 
All  ^  were  they  lusty  as  thou  didst  see, 
Be  all  starved  with  pine  and  penury ; 
Hardly  myself  escapSd  thilk  ^  pain. 
Driven  for  need  to  come  home  again. 

H.  Ah,  fon !  ^^  now  by  thy  loss  art  taught 
That  seldom  change  the  better  brought : 
Content  who  lives  with  tried  state. 
Need  fear  no  change  of  frowning  Fate ; 
But  who  will  seek  for  unknown  gain, 
Oft  lives  by  loss,  and  leaves  with  pain. 

D.  I  wot  not,  Hobbin,  how  I  was  bewitch'd 
With  vain  desire  and  hope  to  be  enrich'd : 
But,  sicker,  so  it  is,  as  the  bright  star 
Seemeth  ay  greater  when  it  is  far : 
I  thought  the  soil  would  have  made  me  rich. 
But  now  I  wot  it  is  nothing  sich ;  2' 
For  either  the  shepherds  be  idle  and  still. 
And  led  of  their  sheep  what  way  they  will,  . 
Or  they  be  false,  and  fuU  of  covetise. 
And  casten  to  compass  many  wrong  emprise : 
But  the  more  be  fraught  with  fraud  and  spite. 
Nor  in  good  nor  goodness  taken  delight, 
But  kindle  coals  of  conteck  ^^  and  ire, 
Wherewith  they  set  all  the  world  on  fire ; 
Which  when  they  thinken  again  to  quench, 
With  holy  water  they  do  them  all  drench. 
They  say  they  con  ''^  to  heav'n  the  highway. 
But  by  my  soul  I  dare  undersay  ^ 
They  never  set  foot  in  that  same  trode,^'^ 
But  balk  ^  the  right  way,  and  strayen  abroad. 
They  boast  they  have  the  devil  at  command. 
But  ask  them  therefor  what  they  have,  pawn'd : 
Marry!  that  great  Pan  bought  with  dear  borrow,'^ 
To  quit  ^  it  from  the  black  bower  of  sorrow.  ^^ 
But  they  have  sold  that  same  long  ago ; 
Forthy  ^  woulden  draw  with  them  many  mo'. 
But  let  them  gang  ''  alone  a  God's  name ; 
As  they  have  brewed,  so  let  them  bear  blame. 

B.  Diggon,  I  pray  thee  speak  not  so  dirk ;  ^ 
Such  mister  saying  "  me  seemeth  too  mirk.  *" 

Z).  Then,  plainly  to  speak  of  shepherds  most- 
what,*i 
Bad  is  the  best  (this  English  is  flat)'; 
Their  ill  'haviour  gars  *^  men  missay  * 
Both  of  their  doctrine  and  their  fay.** 
They  say  the  world  is  much  warre  ^  than  it  wont. 
All  for  her  shepherds  be  beastly  and  blunt.*^ 
Other  say,  but  how  truly  I  n'ot,*' 
All  for  they  holden  shame  of  their  cote : 

'  2?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  =»  strife. 

29  Know.  '"  Say  in  contradiction. 

81  Path.  32  Swerve  from. 

33  Tliat  which  Christ]  redeemed  with  great  pledge 
i.e..  their  souls. 

84  Deliver.  35  Srom  Hell. 

36  Therefore.  87  Go. 

39  Darkly.  39  Such  kind  of  speech. 

40  Obscure.  4i  Generally. 
42  Makes,  causes.  43  Say  evil. 

**  Paith.      ,  45 -Worse; Scottic«,"waur." 

40  Unpolished,  uneducated. 
47  Enow  not. 
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Some  Btick  not  to  say  (hot  coal  on  their  tongue!) 
That  such  mischief  grazeth  them  among, 
All  for  they  casten  too  much  of  world's  core, 
To  deck  their  dame,  and  enrich  their  heir; 
For  such  enoheason,^  if  you  go  nigh, 
Few  chimneys  reeking  you  shall  espy. 
The  fat  ox,  that  wont  lig'  in  the  stall, 
Is  now  fast  stall'd  in  their  crumenall.' 
Thus  chatten  the  people  in  their  steads, 
Alike  as  a  monster  of  many  heads : 
But  they,  that  shooten  nearest  the  prick,* 
Say,  others  the  fat  from  their  beards  do  lick : 
For  big  bulls  of  Bashan  brace  '  them  about,    , 
That  with  their  horns  butten  the  more  stout, 
But  the  lean  souls  treaden  under  foot ; 
And  to  seek  redress  might  little  boot ; ' 
For  liker  be  they  to  pluck  away  more. 
Than  aught  of  the  gotten  good  to  restore : 
For  they  be  like  foul  quagmires  overgrass'd,' 
That,  if  thy  galage  ^  once  sticketh  fast. 
The  more  to  wind  it  out  thou  dost  swink," 
Thou  must  ay  deeper  and  deeper  sink. 
Yet  better  leave  oS  with  a  little  loss. 
Than  by  much  wrestling  to  lose  the  gross." 

H.  Now,  Diggon,  I  see  thou  speakest  too 
plain; 
Better  it  were  a  little  to  feign, 
And  cleanly  cover  that  cannot  be  cur'd ; 
Such  ill,  as  is  forc'd,  must  needs  be  endur'd. 
But  of  such  pastors  how  do  the  flocks  creep  ? 

D.  Such  as  the  shepherds,  such  be  their  sheep, 
For  they  n'  ill "  listen  to  the  shepherd's  voice 
But  if  he  call  them  at  their  good  choice  ; 
They  wander  at  will  and  stay  at  pleasure, 
And  to  their  folds  go  at  their  own  leisure. 
But  they  had  be  better  come  at  their  call ; 
For  many  have  into  mischief  fall, 
And  been  of  ravenous  wolves  y-rent, 
AU  for  they  n'  ould  '^  be  buxom  and  bent.'^ 

B.  Fie  on  thee,  Diggon,  and  all  thy  foul 
leasing !  '* 
Well  is  known  that,  since' the  Saxon  king,^ 
Never  was  wolf  seen,  many  nor  some, 
Nor  in  all  Kent,  nor  in  Christendom ; 
But  the  fewer  wolves  (the  sooth  to  sayn) 
The  more  be  the  foxes  that  here  remain, 

D.  Yes,  but  they  gang^f  in  more  secret  wise, 
And  with  sheeps'  clothing  do  them  disguise. 
They  walk  not  widely  as  they  were  wont, 
For  fear  of  rangers  and  the  great  hunt,^' 
But  privily  prowling  to  and  fro, 
Enauntre  '*  they  might  be  inly  know. 

B.  Or  privy  or  pert ''  if  any  bin,  2" 
We  have  great  bandogs  will  tear  their  skin. 

X).  Indeed  thy  Ball  is  a  bold  big  cur. 
And  could  make  a  joUy  hole  in  their  fur ; 
But  not  good  dogs  them  needeth  to  chase, 
But  heedy  shepherds  to  discern  their  face ; 

1  Occasion.  2  I,ie. 

3  Purse;  Latin  "crumena."  <•  Mark. 

6  Compass,  embrace.  6  Avail. 

'  Overgrown  with  grass.  8  Shoe. 

^    9  Labour.  10  'Whole. 

II  'Will  not.  IS  -Would  not. 

IS  Yielding  and  obedient.  u  ralaehood. 

15  King  Edgar,  during  whose  reign  (967-976)  all  the 
wolves  are  said  to  have  been  destroyea  in  England, 
tnrough  the  payment  of  money  rewards  tor  their  heads. 


For  all  their  craft  is  in  their  countenance. 
They  be  so  grave  and  full  of  maintenance,^ 
But  shall  I  tell  thee  what  myself  know 
ChaUcSd  to  Boffin  not  long  ago  ? 

B.  Say  it  out,  Diggon,  whatever  it  hight,s» 
For  naught  but  well  might  him  betight :  ^ 
He  is  so  meek,  wise,  and  merciable,'* 
And  with  his  word  his  work  is  convenable.^ 
Colin  Clout,  I  ween,  be  his  self  ^  boy 
(Ah,  for  Colin !  he  whilom  my  joy) : 
Shepherds  such  God  might  us  many  send. 
That  doen  so  carefully  their  flocks  tend ! 

D.  This  same  shepherd  might  I  well  mark,     ' 
He  has  a  dog  to  bite  or  to  bark ; 
Kever  had  shepherd  so  keen  a  cur. 
That  waketh  and  if  but  a  leaf  stir. 
Whilom  there  wonned  ^  a  wicked  wolf. 
That  with  many  a  lamb  had  glutted  his  gulf, 
And  ever  at  night  wont  to  repair 
Unto  the  flock,  when  the  weUdn  shone  fair, 
Y-clad  in  clothing  of  silly  sheep, 
Wben  the  good  old  man  used  to  sleep ; 
Then  at  midnight  he  would  bark  and  bawl 
(For  he  had  eft  ^  learned  a  ourre's  call). 
As  if  a  wolf  were  among  the  sheep : 
With  that  the  shepherd  would  break  his  sleep, 
And  send  out  Lowder  (for  so  his  dog  bote  '^) 
To  range  the  fields  with  wide  open  throat. 
Then,  when  as  Lowder  was  far  away. 
This  wolfish  sheep  would  catchen  his  prey,' 
A  lamb,  or  a  kid,  or  a  weanel  wast ;  ^° 
With  that  to  the  wood  would  he  speed  him  fast. 
Long  time  he  used  this  slippery  prank. 
Ere  Bofiy  co\ild  for  his  labour  hhu  thank. 
At  end,  the  shepherd  his  practice  spied 
(For  Eofly  is  wise,  and  as  Argus  ey'd), 
And,  when  at  even  he  came  to  the  flock, 
Fast  in  their  folds  he  did  them  lock. 
And  took  out  the  wolf  in  his  counterfeit  coat. 
And  let  out  the  sheep's  blood  at  his  throat. 

B.  Marry,  Diggon,  what  should  him  affray 
To  take  his  o'wn  wherever  it  lay  ? 
For,  had  his  weasand  been  a  little  -wider. 
He  would  have   devour'd   both   bidder   and 
shidder.'^ 

7).  Mischief  light  on  him,  and  God's  great 
curse ! 
Too  good  for  him  had  been  a  great  deal  worse ; 
For  it  was  a  perilous  bea^t  above  all, 
And  eke  had  he  conn'd  '^  the  shepherd's  call,      I 
And  oft  in  the  night  came  to  the  sheep-cote,     J 
And  called  Lowder,  'with  a  hollow  throat,        'tf 
As  if  it  the  old  man's  self  had  been  :  ''^ 

The  dog  his  master's  voice  did  it  ween. 
Yet  half  in  doubt  he  open'd  the  door. 
And  ran  out  as  he  was  wont  of  yore.  i 

No  sooner  was  out,  but,  swifter  than- thought. 
Fast  by  the  hide  the  wolf  Lowder  caught ; 

"  Go.  .i 

17  "  Executing  of  laws  and  justice."— S.  K.  h% 

J?  I-est.  19  Se(*etoropat,-J 

™S*-     ^  a  Behaviour.*^      |J 

82  Purports.  23  Betide.  ^'fl 

M  Merciful.  ss  Conformable.  ;  M 

26  His  own.  S7  Dwelt  i 

S8  Quickly.  29  'Was  called.         ''' 

30  'Weaned  youngling. 

31  Male  and  female ;  him  and  her.  32  Learned. 
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And,  had  not  EoflEy  run  to  the  Steven,^ 
Lowder  had  been  slain  that  same  even, 

H.  God  shield,  man,  he  should  so  ill  have 
thrive, 
All  for  he  did  his  devoir  belive  !  ^ 
If  such  be  wolves,  as  thou  hast  told. 
How  might  we,  Diggon,  them  behold  ? 

D.  How,  but,  with  heed  and  watchfulness, 
Forstallen'  them  of  their  wiliness : 
Forthy  *  with  shepherd  sits  not  °  play. 
Or  sleep,  as  some  doen,  all  the  long  day ; 
But  ever  liggen  '  in  watch  and  ward. 
From  sudden  force  their  flocks  for  to  guard. 

H.  Ah !  Diggon,  that  same  rule  were  too 
strait, 
AU  the  cold  season  to  watch  and  wait : 
"We  be  of  flesh,  men  as  others  be, 
Why  should  we  bound  to  such  misery  ? 
"Whatever  thing  lacketh  changeable  rest. 
Must  needs  decay,  when  it  is  at  best. 

2>.  Ah !  but,  Hobbinol,  all  this  long  tale 
Naught  easeth  the  care  that  doth  me  f  orhale ; ' 
What  shall  I  do  ?  what  way  shall  I  wend,^ 
My  piteous  plight  and  loss  to  amend  ? 
Ah !  good  Hobbinol,  might  I  thee  pray 
Of  aid  or  counsel  in  my  decay  ?  ^ 

B.  Now  by  my  soul,  Diggon,  I  lament 
The  hapless  mischief  that  has  thee  hent ; '" 
Nathless  thou  seest  my  lowly  sail. 
That  froward  Fortune  doth  ever  avail :  ''^ 
But,  were  Hobbinol  as  God  might  please, 
Diggon  should  soon  And  favour  and  ease  : 
But  if  to  my  cottage  thou  wilt  resort. 
So  as  I  can  I  will  thee  comf6rt ; 
There  ma/st  thou  lig  ^  in  a  vetohy  bed,^^ 
Till  fairer  Fortune  show  forth  her  head. 

D.  Ah,  Hobbinol,  God  may  it  thee  requite  ! 
Diggon  on  few  such  friends  did  ever  light. 

diggon's  emblem  : 

Inopem  me  copia  fecit.    (Plenty  has  made  me 

poor.) 


OCTOBER. 

^GLOGA  DEOIMA. — ARGUMENT. 

Jn  Cuddie  is  set  out  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  Poet,  which, 
finding  no  maintenance  of  hie  state  and  studies, 
complaineth  of  the  contempt  of  Poetry,  and  the 
causes  thereof:  specially  having  t'een  in  all  ages, 
and:  even  amontst  the  most  barbarous,  always  of 
singulai' account  and  honour,  and  being  indeed  so 
worthy  amd  commendable  cm  art  s  or  rather  no  art, 
but  a  divine  gift  and  heavenly  instinct,  not  to  be 
gotten  by  labour  and  learninff,  but  adorned  with 
both  ;  cmd  poured  into  the  wit  by  a  certain  Bn- 
thousiasmos  and  celestiaZ  inspiraUon,  as  the  Author 
hereof  elseiiihere  at  large  diecourseth  in  his  look 

i  Noise,  ciy. 

2  Promptly  did  his  duty. 

3  Hinder,  balk.  ♦  Therefore. 
5  It  befits  not  (to).  «  tie. 

7  Distress,  distract.  '  Go,  turn. 

9  Buin,  calamity.  1"  Seized  upon. 

II  Lower.  ^  A  bed  of  pease  strair. 

13  At  the  game  of  prison  base.  M  Before. 


called  The  English  Poet,  which  booh  bevng  lately 
come  to  my  hands,  I  rfUTidaXso  by  Qod  s  grace,  upon 
farther  advisement,  to  publish. , 

Piers.     Cuddie. 

P.  OuBDiB,  for  shame,  hold  up  thy  heavy  head. 
And  let  us  cast  with  what  delight  to  chase 
And  weary  this  long  ling'ring  Phoebus'  race. 
Whilom  thou  wont  the  shepherds'  lads  to  lead 
In  rhymes,  in  riddles,  and  in  bidding  base  ;  ^* 
Now  they  in  thee,  and  thou  in  sleep,  art  dead, 

O.  Piers,  I  have  piped  erst "  so  long  with  pain. 
That  all  mine  oaten  reeds  be  rent  and  wore, 
And  my  poor  Muse  hath  spent  her  spared  store. 
Yet  little  good  hath  got,  and  much  less  gain. 
Such  pleasance  makes  the  grasshopper  so  poor. 
And  lig  so  laid,"  when  winter  doth  her  strain^ 

The  dapper  ^^  ditties,  that  I  wont  devise 
To  feed  youth's  fancy  and  the  flocking  fry, 
Delighten  much ;  what  I  the  bet  forthy  ?  "" 
They  have  the  pleasure,  I  a  slender  price : 
I  beat  the  bush,  the  birds  to  them  do  fly  : 
What  good  thereof  to  Cuddie  can  arise  ? 

P.  Cuddie,  the  praise  is  better  than  the  price. 
The  glory  eke  much  greater  than  the  gain : 
O  what  an  honour  is  it,  to  restrain 
The  lust  of  lawless  youth  with  good  advice, 
Or  prick  them  forth  with  pleasance  of  thy  vein, 
Whereto  thou  list  their  trained  wills  entic*  ! 

Soon  as  thou  gin'st  to  set  thy  notes  in  frame, 
O  how  the  rural  routs  to  thee  do  cleave ! 
Seemeth  thou  dost  their  soul  of  sense  bereave. 
All  as  the  shepherd  ^  that  did  fetch  his  dame 
From  Pluto's  baleful  boVr  withouten  leave ; 
His  music's  might  the  hellish  hound  did  tame. 

G.  So  praisen  babes  the  peacock's   spotted 
train. 
And  wonder  at  bright  Argus'  blazing  eye ; 
But  who  rewards  him  e'er  the  more  forthy,* 
Or  feeds  him  once  the  fuller  by  a  grain? 
Such  praise  is  smoke,  that  sheddeth  in  the  sky ; 
Such  words  be  wind,  and  wasten  soon  in  vain, 

P.  Abandon  then  the  base  and  viler  clown  ; 
Lift  up  thyself  out  of  the  lowly  dust. 
And  sing  of  bloody  Ifars,  of  wars,  of  giusts ;  i" 
Turn  thee  to  those  that  wield  the  awful  crown. 
To  doubted^"  knights,  whose  woundless^'i  armour 

rusts, 
And  helms  unbruised  waxen  daily  brown. 

There  may  thy  Muse  display  her  fluttering  wing. 
And  stretch  herself  at  large  from  east  to  west ; 
Whether  thou  list  in  fair  Elisa^a  rest, 
Or,  if  thee  please  in  bigger  notes  to  sing; 
Advance  the  Worthy  ''^  whom  she  loveth  best. 
That  first  the  White  Bear  to  the  stake  did  bring. 

19  Lie  so  faint.  >s  Pretty. 

17  What  am  I  the  better  on  that  account  r 

18  Orpheus. 

19  Tournaments,  ]onsts.  ^  Bedonbted. 

i!l  TTnwounded.  ^  Queen  Elizabeth. . 

S3  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  whose  cognizance  was  the 
bear  and  ragged  staff;  he  is  represented  in  "The 
Paerie  Queen"  by  Prince  Arthur. 
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And,  wlieii  the  stubborn  stroke  of    stronger 

^       stovmds^ 
Has  somewbat  slaok'd  the  tenor  of  thy  string, 
Of  love  and  lustihead  then  may'st  thou  sing. 
And  carol  loud,  and  lead  the  Miller's  round,^ 
All '  were  Elisa  one  of  that  same  ring ; 
So  might  our  Cuddie's  name  to  heav'n  sound. 

G.  Indeed  the  Eomish-Tityrus,*  I  heax, 
Through  his  Maecenas  left  his  oaten  reed. 
Whereon  he  erst  had  taught  his  flocks  to  feed. 
And  labour'd  lands  to  yield  the  timely  ear, 
And  eft  ^  did  sing  of  wars  and  deadly  dread, 
So  as  the  heaVnS  did  quake  his  verse  to  hear. 

But  ah !  Msecenag  is  y-olad  in  clay. 
And  great  Augustus  long  ago  is  dead. 
And  aU  the  worthies  liggen  ^  wrapt  in  lead 
That  matter  made  for  poets  on  to  play  : 
Sor  ever,  who  in  derring-do  '  were  dread. 
The  lofty  verse  of  them  was  loved  ay.J 

But  after  Virtue  gan  for  age  to  stoop, 
And  mighty  Manhood  brought  a  bed  of  ease, 
The  vaunting  poets  found  naught  worth  a  pease 
To  put  in  press  among  the  learned  troop  ;  ^ 
Then  gan  the  streams  of  flowing  wits  to  cease, 
And  Bunbright  honour  penn'd  in  shameful  coop. 

And  if  that  any  buds  of  Poesy, 
Yet,  of  the  old  stock,  gan  to  shoot  again. 
Or  it  men's  foUies  must  be  forc'd  to  feign. 
And  roll  with  rest  in  rhymes  of  ribaldry ; 
Or,  as  it  sprung,  it  wither  must  again : 
Tom  Piper  makes  us  better  melody. 

P.  O  peerless  Poesy!  where  is  then  thy  place? 
If  nor  in  prince's  palace  thou  dost  sit 
(And  yet  Is  prince's  palace  the  most  fit]. 
Nor  breast  of  baser  birth  doth  thee  embrace, 
Then  make  thee  wings  of  thine  aspiring  wit, 
And,  whence  thou  cam'st,  fly  back  to  heav'n 
apace. 

G.  Ah !  Percy,  it  is  all  too  weak  and  wan 
So  high  to  soar,  and  make  so  large  a  flight ; 
Her  pieced^  pinions  be  not  so  in  plight : 
For  Colin  fits  such  famous  flight  to  scan ; 
He,  were  he  not  with  love  so  ill  bedight,^" 
Would  mount  as  high  and  sing  as  sweet  as  swan, 

Jf.  Ah!  fon  ;^  for  Love  does  teach  him  climb 
so  high, 
And  lifts  him  up  out  of  the  loathsome  mire ; 
Such  immortal  mirror,  as  he  doth  admire. 
Would  raise  one's  mind  above  the  starry  sky. 
And  cause  a  caitiff  corage  '^  to  aspire  ; 
For  lofty  love  doth  loathe  a  lowly  eye. 

G.  All  otherwise  the  state  of  Poet  stands ; 
For  lordly  Love  is  such  a  tyrant  fell. 
That,  where  he  rules,  all  pow'r  he  doth  expel ; 
The  vaunted  verse  a  vacant  head  demands, 

1  Efforts.  2  A  kind  of  flance. 

3  Although.  4  TirgU. 
6  Soon  atieiwards.       6  Lie.       '  Saring  deeds. 
8  The  poets  found  no  deeds  worthy  to  be  adiranced 

or  celebrated  by  the  Muses,  9  Imperfect 

10  Bestead.         U  Pool.  12  A  base  mind. 

IB  Knowest.       "  Strange.  is  Therefore. 


Nor  wont  with  crabbed  Care  the  Muses  dwell: 
Unwisely  weaves,  that  takes  two  webs  in  hand. 
Who  ever  casts  to  compass  weighty  prize. 
And  thinks  to  throw  out  thundering  words  of 

threat, 
Let  pour  in  lavish  cups  and  thrifty  bits  of  meat, 
For  Bacchus'  fruit  is  friend  to  Phoebus  wise ; 
And,  when  with  wine  the  brain  begins  to  sweat. 
The  numbers  flow  as  fast  as  spring  doth  rise. 
Thou  ken'st  '^  not,  Percie,  how  the  rhyme  should 

rage ; 
O  if  my  temples  were  distain'd  with  wine,     «^ 
And  girt  in  garlands  of  wild  ivy  twine,  .j; 

How  I  could  rear  the  Muse  on  stately  stage,  '^' 
And  teach  her  tread  aloft  in  buskin  fine,  ''Jy 
With  quaint "  Bellona  in  her  equipage  ! 

But  ah !  my  courage  cools  ere  it  be  warm : 
Forthy  i^  content  us  in  this  humble  shade. 
Where  no  such  troublous  tides^^  have  us  assay'd ; 
Here  we  our  slender  pipes  may  safely  charm." 
P.  And,  when  my  goats  shaU   have  their 
bellies  laid, 
Cuddie  shall  have  a  Md  to  store  his  farm, 

otiddib's  emblem  :  »i 

AgUamU  calesdrntu  iUo,  ifec,^ 


NOVEMBBE. 

ajGIOQA  nNDEOHHA. — ARGDMEKT.  ' 

In  this  deoenth^glogue  Tie  bewaUeth  the  death  of  stmt 
maiden  of  great  blood,  whom  he  ecUleth  Dido.  The 
personage  is  secret,  cmd  to  me  cdtogetlter  unknown, 
dlAeit  of  himself  I  often  required  the  same.  This 
JBgloffue  is  made  'in  imitation  of  Marot  his  song, 
which  he  made  wpon  the  death  of  Loyes  the  Frentih 
Queen ;  but  far  passing  his  reach,  and  in  mine 
opinion  all  other  the  .Slglogues  of  this  Book. 

Thenot.     Colin. 

T.  CouN,  my  dear,  when  shall  it  please  thee 
sing, 
As  thou  wert  wont,  songs  of  some  jovisanoe?^' 
Thy  Muse  too  long  slumb'reth  in  sorrowing,  „ 
Lulled  asleep  through  Love's  misgovemance,  ;| 
Now  somewhat  sing  whose  endless  souvenance"' 
Among  the  shepherds'  swains  may  ay  remain, 
WTietherthee  list  thy  loved  lass  advance,  , 
Or  honour  Pan  with  hymns  of  higher  vein. 

G.  Thenot,nown'is^thetimeofmeTTy-riiai 
Nor  Pan  to  hery,™  nor  with  Love  to  play  ; 
Such  mirth  in  Mky  is  meetest  for  to  make, 
Or  summer  shade,  under  the  cocked  hay. 
But  now  sad  winter  welkSd  ^  hath'  the  day. 
And  Phoebus,  weary  of  his  yearly  task, 

16  Times,  seasons.  17  Attune. 

18  "Hereby  is  meant,  as  also  in  the  whole  course  ol 
this  .Sglogue,  that  Poetry  is  a  divine  instinct,  and  un- 
natural rage,  passing  the  reach  of  common  reason.''^ 
S.K.  19  JoyousnesE.  so  MemoxyL  j'l 

2a  Oelebrati^ 


SI  Is  not. 


S3  Shortened. 
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T-atabled  hath  his  steeds  in  lowly  lay,l 
And  taken  up  his  inn  '  in  IFishes'  hask :  ^ 
This  sullen  season  sadder  plight  doth  ask. 
And  loatheth  such  delights  as  thou  dost  praise : 
The  mournful  Muse  in  mirth  now  list  not  mask, 
As  she  was  wont  in  youth  and  summer  days  ; 
But,  if  thou  algate  lust  light  virelays, 
And  looser  songs  of  love,  to  underfong,* 
Who  but  thyself  deserves  such  poets'  praise? 
Believe  thy  oaten  pipes  that  sleepen  long. 
T.  The  nightingale  is  sovereign  of  song. 
Before  him  sits  ^  the  titmouse  silent  be ; 
And  I,  unfit  to  thrust  in  skilful  throng. 
Should  Colin  make  judge  of  my  foolery. 
Nay,  better  learn  of  them  that  learned  be, 
And  have  been  water'd  at  the  Muses'  well ; 
The  kindly  dew  drops  from  the  higher  tree, 
And  wets  the  little  plants  that  lowly  dwell : 
But  if  sad  winter's  wrath,  and  season  chill. 
Accord  not  with  thy  Muse's  merriment. 
To  sadder  times  thou  may'st  attune  thy  quill. 
And  sing  of  sorrow  and  death's  dreariment ; 
For  dead  is  Dido,  dead,  alas !  and  drent,^ 
Dido !  the  great  shepherd  '  his  daughter  sheen : 
The  fairest  May  °  she  was  that  ever  went. 
Her  like  she  has  not  left  behind,  I  ween : 
And,  it  thou  wilt  bewail  my  woeful  teen,'" 
I  shall  thee  give  yond  cosset  ^^  for  thy  pain ; 
And,  if  thy  rhymes  as  round  and  rueful  be'n 
As  those  that  did  thy  Bosalind  complain. 
Much  greater  gifts  for  guerdon  thou  shalt  gain, 
Than  Md  or  cosset,  which  I  thee  benempt :  i^ 
Then  up,  I  say,  thou  jolly  shepherd  swain, 
Let  not  my  small  demand  be  so  contempt,  i' 
C.  Thenot,  to  that  I  choose  thou  dost  me 
tempt; 
But  ah !  too  well  I  wot  my  humble  vein, 
And  how  my  rhymes  be  rugged  and  unkempt ; " 
Yet,  as  I  con,  my  conning  I  will  strain." 
"Up,  then,  Melpomen^ !  the  moumful'at  Muse 

of  Nine, 
Such  cause  of  mourning  never  hadst  afore ; 
TJp,  grisly  ghosts !  and  up  my  raeful  rhyme ! 
Matter  of  mirth  now  shalt  thou  have  no  more ; 
For  dead  she  is,  that  mirth  thee  made  of  yore. 
Dido,  my  dear,  alas !  is  dead. 
Dead,  and  lieth  wrapt  in  lead. 
O  heavy  herse !  ^* 
Let  streaming  tears  be  poured  out  in  store ; 

O  careful^'  verse ! 
"  Shepherds,  that  by  your  flocks  on  Kentish 

downs  abide, 
Wail  ye  this  woeful  waste  of  Nature's  wark ;  i' 
Wail  we  the  wight,  whose  presence  was  our  pride; 
WaU  we  the  wight,  whose  absence  is  our  cark ;  i* 
The  sun  of  all  the  world  is  dim  and  dark ; 


The  earth  now  lacks  her  wonted  light. 
And  all  we  dwell  in  deadly  night. 

O  heavy  herse ! 
Break  we  our  pipes,  that  shrill'd  as  loud  as  lark ; 

O  careful  verse ! 

"  Why  do  we  longer  live  (ah  !  why  live  we  so 

long?) 
Whose  better  days  Death  hath  shut  up  in  woe  ? 
The  fairest  flow'r  our  garland  all  among 
Is  faded  quite,  and  into  dust  y-go. 
Sing  now,  ye  shepherds'  daughters,  sing  no  mo' 

'Eba  songs  that  Colin  made  you  in  her  praise ; 

But  into  weeping  turn  your  wanton  lays. 
I  O  heavy  herse  ! 

Now  is  time  to  die  :  nay,  time  was  long  ago : 
O  careful  verse ! 

"Whence  is  it,  that  the  floVret  of  the  field 

doth  fade, 
And  lieth  buried  long  in  Winter's  bale ;  ^ 
Yet,  soon  as  Spring  his  mantle  hath  display'd, 
It  flow'reth  fresh,  as  it  should  never  faU  ? 
But  thing  on  earth  that  is  of  most  avail,^ 
As  virtue's  branch  and  beauty's  bud, 
Beliven  ^  not  for  any  good. 
0  heavy  herse ! 
The  branch  once  dead,  the  bud  eke  needs  must 
quail ;  ^ 
O  careful  verse ! 

"  She,  while  she  was  (that  '  was '  a  woeful  word 

to  sayn !) 
■Por  beauty's  praise  and  pleasance  had  no  peer  ; 
So  well  she  could  the  shepherds  entertain 
With  cakes  and  cracknels,  and  such  country 

cheer : 
Nor  wouldshe  scorn  the  simple  shepherd's  swain ; 
For  she  would  call  him  often  heam,^ 
And  give  him  curds  and  clouted  cream. 
O  heavy  herse  ! 
Als'  Colin  Clout  she  would  not  once  disdain ; 
O  careful  verse ! 

"  But  now  such  happy  cheer  is  tum'd  to  heavy 

chance, 
Such  pleasance  now  displac'd  by  dolor's  dint ;  ^ 
All  music  sleeps,  where  Death  doth  lead  the 

dance. 
And  shepherds'  wonted  solace  is  extinct. 
The  blue  in  black,  ths  green  in  gray,  is  tinct ;  ^ 
The  gaudy  garlands  deck  her  grave, 
The  faded  flowers  her  corse  embrave.'" 
O  heavy  herse ! 
Mourn  now,  my  Muse,  now  mourn  with  tears 
besprint ;  ^ 
O  careful  verse ! 
"  O  thou  great  shepherd,  Lobbin,  how  grea    is 
thy  grief ! 


1  Plain ;  referring  to  the  sun's  declinature  towards 
the  south  as  winter  approaches.         2  Ahode. 

3  In  the  fishes'  basket :  the  sun  enters  the  con- 
'  stellation  Pisces  in  November. 

*  If,  however,  you  choose  to  undertake  light  virelays 
and  looser  songs  of  love.  '  It  befits. 

6  Drowned. 

7  "Dido"  and  "the  great  shepherd"  are  believed 
to  signiQr  real  personages  ;  but  no  clue  to  their  identi- 
fication remains.  8  Bright,  lovely. 

9  Maid.  ^  Affliction. 


11  Alamb  brought  up  without  the  ewe. 

12  Mentioned,  promised.  23  Oontemned.' 

u  Uncombed,  unpolished.  15  Exert  my  ability, 

16  «  The  solemn  obsequy  In  funerals,"— .&.  K. 

17  SorrowftO.  18  Work. 
19  Care,  grief.  so  Kuin. 
21  Value.          22  Live  again.       23  Perish. 

24  Home ;  after  the  north  country  pronunciation. 
2a  The  stroke  or  wound  of  grief. 
26  Dyed.  27  Adorn. 

28  Besprinkled. 
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Where  be  the  nosegays  that  she  dight '  for  thee  ? 
The  oolonr'd  ohapeleta  wrought  with  a  ohief,^  ' 
The  knotted  rush-rings,  and  gilt  rosemary  J 
For  she  deemed  no  thing  too  dear  for  thee. 
Ah !  they  be  all  y-clad  in  clay ; 
One  bitter  blast  blew  all  away. 
O  heavy  herse ! 
Thereof  naught  remains  but  the  memory  ; 
O  careful  verse  ! 

"  Ah  me  !  that  dreary  Death  should  strike  so 

mortal  stroke, 
That  can  undo  Dame  Nature's  kindly  course ; 
The  faded  locks  ^  fall  from  the  lofty  oak, 
The  floods  do  gasp,  for  dried  is  their  source, 
And  floods  of  tears  flow  in  their  stead  perforce : 
The  mantled  meadows  mourn. 
Their  sundry  colours  turn. 

O  heavy  herse ! 
The  hea^ns  do  melt  in  tears  without  remorse ; 

O  careful  verse ! 

"  The  feeble  flocks  in  field  refuse  their  former 

fooc^ 
And  hang  their  heads  as  they  would  learn  to 

weep ; 
The  beasts  in  forest  wail  as  they  were  wood,*. 
Except  the  wolves,  that  chase  the  wand'ring 

sheep, 
ITow  she  is  gone  that  safely  did  them  keep : 
The  turtle  on  the  bared  branch 
Laments  the  wound  that  Death  did  launch. 
O  heavy  herse ! 
And  Philomel  her  song  with  tears  doth  steep ; 

O  careful  verse ! 
"The  water  nymphs,  that  wont  with  her  to 

sing  and  dance, 
And  for  her  garland  olive  branches  bear, 
Kow  baleful  boughs  of  cypress  do  advance ; 
The  Muses,  that  were  wont  green  bays  to  wear, 
Ifow  bringen  bitter  elder-branches  sear; 
The  Fatal  Sisters  eke  repent 
Her  vital  thread  so  soon  was  spent. 
O  heavy  herse ! 
Mourn  now,  my  Muse,  now  mourn  with  heavy 
cheer ; 
O  careful  verse ! 

"O    trustless    state    of    earthly   things,   and 

slipper  ^  hope 
Of   mortal  men,  that  swink'  and  sweat  for 

naught. 
And,  shooting  wide,  do  miss  the  marked  scope ; 
Now  have  I  leam'd  (j  lesson  dearly  bought) 
That  n'  is  ^  on  earth  assurance  to  be  sought ; 
For  what  might  be  in  earthly  mould, 
That  did  her  buried  body  hold. 

O  heavy  herse ! 
Yet  saw  I  on  the  bier  when  it  was  brought 

O  careful  verse ! 

"But   mangr^'  Death,  and  dreaded  Sisters' 

deadly  spite, 
And  gates  of  Hell,  and  fiery  Furies'  force, 

1  Dressed. 

s  Wrought  into  a  head,  lik^  a  nosegay. 

s  Withered  leaves.  •»  Mad. 

»  Slippery.  6  Labour. 

7  Is  not,  G  Despite. 


She  hath  the  bonds  broke  of  eternal  night. 
Her  soul  unbodied  of  the  burdenous  corse. 
Why  then  weeps  lobbin  so  without  remorse  ? 

0  Lobb  !  thy  loss  no  longer  lament ; 
Dido  n'  is  '  dead,  but  into  heaven  hent." 

O  happy  herse ! 
Cease  now,  my  Muse,  now  cease  thy  sorrows* 
source ; 

O  joyful  verse ! 
"  Why  wail  we  then?  why  weary  we  the  gods 

with  plaints, 
As  if  some  evil  were  to  her  betight  ? '" 
She  reigns  a  goddess  now  among  the  saints. 
That  whilom  was  the  saint  of  shepherds'  light. 
And  is  installed  now  in  heaven's  height. 

1  see  thee,  blessed  soul !  I  see 
Walk  in  Elysian  fields  so  free. 

O  happy  herse ! 
Might  I  once  come  to  thee  (O  that  I  might !) 
O  joyful  verse ! 

"Unwise  and  wretched  men,  to  weet  what's 

good  or  ill, 
We  deem  of  death  as  doom  of  ill  desert ; 
But  knew  we,  fools,  what  it  us  brings  until. 
Die  would  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert ! "        ' 
No  danger  there  the  shepherd  can  astert ;  ^' 
Fair  fields  and  pleasant  lays  ^  there  be'n  } 
The  fields  ay  fresh,  the  grass  ay  green. 
O  happy  herse ! 
Make  haste,  ye  shepherds,  thither  to  revert. 
O  joyful  verse ! 

"  Dido  is  gone  afore  (whose  turn  shall  be  the 

next  ?) 
There  lives  she  with  the  blessed  gods  in  bliss  ; 
There  drinks  she  nectar  with  ambrosia  mixt,    ^  , 
And  joys  enjoys  that  mortal  men  do  miss.         'W 
The  honour  now  of  highest  gods  she  is. 
That  whilom  was  poor  shepherd's  piide. 
While  here  on  earth  she  did  abide. 
O  happy  herse ! 
Cease  now,  my  song,  my  woe  now  wasted  is  ; 
O  joyful  verse ! " 

T,  Ah !  frank  shepherd,  how  be  thy  verses 
meint " 
With  doleful  pleasanoe,  so  as  I  not  wot 
Whether  rejoice  or  weep  for  great  constraint ! 
Thine  be  the  cosset,  well  hast  thou  it  got. 
Up,  Colin,  up,  enough  thou  mourned  hast ; 
Now  gins  to  mizzle,'^  hie  we  homeward  fast.  "    % 

colin's  emblem: 
La  mart  ny  Toord.    (Death  doth  not  bite.) 
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Thit  ^aiogue  (etien  as  the  first  legan}  is  ended  wiUia 
complaint  of  Colin  to  god  Pan;  icTurein,  as  weary 


9  Taken,  received. 
11  Experience, 
n  Befall  unawares,  startle. 
13  Leas,  plains, 
u  It  begins  to  rain  a  little. 


1°  Betided,  happened. 
14  Mingled. 
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ofTiis  former  ways,  he  proportioneth  his  life  to  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year  :  comparini;  his  youth  to 
the  spring  time,  when  he  was  fresh  and  free  from 
love's  folly.  Eis  manhood. to  the  summ,et,  which. 
Tie  saith,  was  consumed  with  great  heat  and  exces- 
sive drouth,  coMsed  through  a  comet  or  blazing  star, 
^  which  he  meaneth  love;  which  passion  is  com- 
monly compared  to  such  flames  and  immoderate 
heat  Sis  riper  years  he  resemhleth  to  an  unsea- 
sonable harvest,  wherein  the  fruits  fall  ere  tJtey  be 
ripe.  JSis  latter  age  to  winter's  chill  and  frosty 
season,  now  drawing  near  to  his  last  end. 

The  gentle  shepherd  sat  beside  a  spring, 
All  in  the  shadow  of  a  bushy  brere,i 
That  Colin  hight,  which  well  could  pipe  and  sing, 
For  he  of  Tityrus  his  song  did  lear :  ^ 
There  as  he  sat  in  secret  shade  alone, 
Thus  gau  he  make  of  love  his  piteonb  moan, 

','  O  sov'reigu  Pan !  thou  god  of  shepherds  all, 
Which  of  our  tender  lambkins  takest  keep,* 
And,  when  our  flocks  into  mischance  might  fall, 
Dost  save  from  mischief  the  unwary  sheep, 

Als'  of  their  masters  hast  no  less  regard  ' 

Than  of  the  flocks,  which  thou  dost  watch 
and  ward ; 
"  I  thee  beseech  (so  be  thou  deign  to  hear 
Kude  ditties,  tun'd  to  shepherd's  oaten  reed, 
Or  if  I  ever  sonnet  sxmg  so  clear, 
As  it  with  pleasance  might  thy  fancy  feed). 

Hearken  a  while,  from  thy  green  cabinet. 

The  rural  song  of  careful  Colinet. 

"Whilom  in  youth,  when  flower'd  my  joyful 
Spring, 

Like  swallow  swift  I  wander'd  here  and  there  ; 

For  heat  of  heedless  lust  me  so  did  sting. 

That  I  of  doubted  danger  had  no  fear  : 
I  went  the  wasteful  woods  and  forest  wide, 
Withouten  dread  of  wolves  to  be  espied. 

"  I  wont  to  range  amid  the  mazy  thicket. 
And  gather  nuts  to  make  my  Christmas-game, 
And  joyed  oft  to  chase  the  trembling  pricket,* 
Or  hunt  the  heartless  hare  till  she  were  tame. 

What  recked  I  of  wintry  age's  waste  ? 

Then  deemed  I  my  spring  would  ever  last. 
"  How  often  have  I  soal'd  the  craggy  oak, 
All  to  dislodge  the  raven  of  her  nest  ? 
How  have  I  wearied,  with  many  a  stroke, 
Ihe  stately  walnut-tree,  the  while  the  rest 

Under  the  tree  f eU  all  for  nuts  at  strife  ? 

For  like  to  me  was  liberty  and  life. 

"  And,  for  I  was  in  those  same  looser  years 
(Whether  the  Muse  so  wrought  me  from  my 

birth. 
Or  I  too  much  believ'd  my  shepherd  peers), 
Somedeal  y-bent '  to  song  and  music's  mirth, 
A  good  old  shepherd,  Wrenock  was  his  name, 
Made  me  by  art  more  cunning  in  the  same. 

■"  From  thence  I  durst  in  derring-do  '  compare 
With  shepherd's  swain  whatever  fed  in  field ; 

1  Briar. 

2  Learn.  "  Care. 

*  Buck.  *"  Somewhat  inclined. 

«  Deeds  of  daring.  7  Lost.  8  Called. 

9  E,  K.  says:   "He  imagineth  simply  that  Cupid, 
which  is  Love,  had  his  abode  in  the  hot  sign  Leo, 


And,  if  that  Hobbinol  right  judgment  bare, 
To  Pan  his  own  self  pipe  I  need  not  yield  : 

For,  if  the  flocking  nymphs  did  follow  Pan,    , 

The  wiser  Muses  after  Colin  ran. 

"  But,  ah !  such  pride  at  length  was  ill  repaid ; 
The  shepherds'  god  (pardie  !  god  was  he  none) 
My  hurtlesa  pleasance  did  me  iU  upbraid ; 
My  freedom  lorn,'  my  life  he  left  to  moan. 
Love  they  him  called  that  gave  me  check- 
mate, 
.  But  better  might  they  have  behote  ^  him 
Hate. 

"  Then  gan  my  lovely  Spring  bid  me  farewell. 
And  Summer  season  sped  him  to  display 
(For  Love  then  in  the  Lion's  house  "  did  dwell) 
The  raging  fire  that  kindled  at  his  ray. 
A  comet  stirred  up  that  unkindly  heat. 
That  reigned  (as  men  said)  in  Venus'  seat. 

"'  Forth  was  I  led,  not  as  I  wont  afore, 

When  choice  I  had  to  choose  my  wand'ring 

way. 
But  whither  luck  and  love's  unbridled  lore 
Would  lead  me  forth  on  Fancy's  bit  to  play : 
The   bush   my  bed,   the  bramble  was   my 

bow'r ; 
The  woods  can  witness  many  a  woeful  stour.^" 

"  Where  I  was  wont  to  seek  the  honey-bee, 
Working  her  formal  rooms  in  waxen  frame, 
The  grisly  toadstool  grown  there  might  I  see. 
And  loathed  paddocks  ^^  lording  on  the  same : 

And  where  the   chanting   birds   lull'd   me 
asleep, 

The  ghastly  owl  her  grievous  inn  ^  doth  keep. 

"  Then,  as  the  Spring  gives  place  to  elder  time. 
And  bringeth  forth   the   fruit   of    Summer's 

pride; 
All  so  my  age,  now  passed  youthly  prime, 
To  things  of  riper  season  self  applied, 
And  learn'd  of  lighter  timber  cotes  to  frame. 
Such  as  might  save  my  sheep  and  me  from 
shame. 
"  To  make  fine  cages  for  the  nightingale, 
And  baskets  of  bulrlishes,  was  my  wont : 
Who  to  entrap  the  fish  in  winding  sale  ^' 
Was  better  seen," or«hurtful  beasts  to  hunt? 
I  learned  als'  the  signs  of  heav'n  to  ken,^" 
How  Phoebus  fails, ^^  where  Venus  sets,  and 
when. 
"  And  tried  time  yet  taught  me  greater  things ; 
The  sudden  rising  of  the  raging  seas, , 
The  sooth  ^'  of  birds  by  beating  of  their  wings. 
The  pow'r  of  herbs,  both  which  can  hurt  and 
ease. 
And  which  be  wont  t'  enrage  the  restless  sheep. 
And  which  be  wont  to  work  eternal  sleep. 
"  But,  ah !  unwise  and  witless  Colin  Clout, 
That  kid'st  ^^  the  hidden  kinds  of  many  a  weed. 
Yet  kid'st  not  one  to  cure  thy  sore  heart-root, 

which  is  the  midst  of  summer ;  a  pretty  allegory"  de- 
signed to  imply  the  heat  of  Colin's  passion. 

10  Affliction,  "  Toads.        .12  Abode. 

13  Net  of  sallow  or  wicker-work.  "  Skilled. 

15  Know.  iii  How  the  moon  wanes. 

17  Soothsaying,  omens.  18  Snewest. 
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WKose  ramkling  -wovind  as  yet  does  rifely  ^  bleed. 

■Wiy  liv'st  thou  still,  and  yet  hast  thy  death's 
wound? 

"Why  diest  thou  still,  and  yet  alive  art  found? 
"Thus  is  my  Summer  worn  away  and  wasted, 
Thus  is  my  Harvest  hasten'd  all  too  rathe  ;  ^ 
The  ear  that  budded  fair  is  burnt  and  blasted, 
And  all  my  hoped  gain  is  tum'd  to  scathe. 

Of  aU  the  seed  that  in  my  youth  was  sown, 

"Was  none  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be 
mown. 
"  My  boughs,  with  blooms  that  crowned  were  at 

first, 
And  promised  of  timely  fruit  such  store, 
Are  left  both  bare  and  barren  now  at  erst ; ' 
The  flattering  fruit  is  faU'n  to  ground  before. 

And  rotted  ere  they  were  half  mellow  ripe ; 

My  harvest,  waste,  my  hope  away  did  wipe.  , 
"  The  fragrant  flow'rs,  that  in  my  garden  grew. 
Be  wither'd,  as  they  had  been  gather'd  long : 
Their  roots  be  dried  up  for  lack  of  dew, 
Tet  dew'd  with  tears  they  have   been  ever 
among.* 

Ah !  who  has  wrought  my  Bosallnd  this  spite, 

To  spoil  the  flow'rs  that  should  her  garland 
dight?= 
"  And  I,  that  whilom  wont  to  frame  my  pipe 
Unto  the  shifting  of  the  shepherd's  foot. 
Such  follies  now  have  gather'd  as  too  ripe, 
And  cast  them  out  as  rotten  and  unswoot.^ 

The  looser  lass  I  cast  to  please  no  more ; 

One  if  I  please,  enough  is  me  theref6re. 

"And  thus  of  all  my  harvest-hope  I  have 

IN'aught  reaped  but  a  weedy  crop  of  care ; 

Which,  when  I  thought  have  thresh'd  in  swel- 
ling sheave. 

Cockle  for  com,  and  chafi  for  barley,  bare : 
Soon  as  the  chaff  should  in  the  fan  be  fin'd,' 
All  was  blown  away  of  the  waVring  wind. 


"  So  now  my  year  draws  to  his  latter  term. 
My  Spring  is  spent,  my  Summer  burnt  up  quite ; 
My  Harvest  hastes  to  stir  up  "Winter  stem. 
And  bids  him  claim  with  rigorous  rage  his  right ; 

So  now  he  storms  with  many  a  sturdy  stour ; ' 

So  now  his  blust'ring  blast  each  coast  doth 
scour. 
"  The  careful  cold  '  hath  nipp'd  my  rugged  rind. 
And  in  my  face  deep  furrows  eld  hath  pight :  •" 
My  head  besprent "  with  hoary  frost  I  find. 
And  by  mine  eye  the  crow  his  claw  doth  write : 

Delight  is  laid  abed,  and  pleasure  past ; 

No  sun  now  shines ;  clouds  have  all  overcast.  \ 

"Kow  leave,  ye  shepherds'  boys,  your  merry 
glee; 

My  Muse  is  hoarse  and  weary  of  this  stound : " 

Here  will  I  hang  my  pipe  upon  this  tree ; 

Was  never  pipe  of  reed  did  better  sound : 
Winter  is  come,  that  blows  the  bitter  blast. 
And  after  Winter  dreary  death  does  haste. 

"  Gather  together,  ye  my  little  flock. 
My  little  flock,  that  was  to  me  so  lief ;  '^  >J 

Let  me,  ah !  let  me  in  your  folds  ye  lock,  ,'h 

Ere  the  breme  "  winter  breed  you  greater  grief:, « 

Winter   is    come,    that    blows    the    balefaU 
breath,  , p 

And  after  Winter  cometh  timely  death.       '  !  i 

"  Adieu,  delights,  that  lulled  me  asleep ; 
Adieu,  my  dear,  whose  love  I  bought  so  dear ; 
Adieu,  my  little  lambs  and  loved  sheep ; 
Adieu,  ye  woods,  that  oft  my  vritness  were  ; 

Adieu,  good  Hobbinol,  that  was  so  true ; 

Tell  Bosalind,  Oolin  bids  her  adieu." 

OOLDl'S  EMBLEM  : 

Vimtwr  ingenio  :  ecetera  mortis  erunt.  (The 
creations  of  genius  live;  all  other  things 
shall  be  the  prey  of  death.) 


EPILOGUE. 


Lo !  I  have  made  a  Calendar  for  ev'ty  year, 
That  steel  in  strength,  and  time  in  durance, 

shall  outwear ; 
And,  if  I  marked  well  the  stars'  revolution, 
It  shall  continue  till  the  world's  dissolution. 
To  teach  the  ruder  shepherd  how  to  feed  his 


And  from  the  falser's  fraud  his  folded  flock  to 
keep. 
Go,  little  Calendar !  thou  hast  a  free  pass- 
p6rt; 

1  Abundantly.  fi  Early. 

3  At  lasti  4  Ever  and  anon. 

6  Adorn.  6  Unsweet. 

'  Sifted.  8  Assault. 

'  9  "  Por  care  is  said  to  cool  the  blood."— iS.  K.    See 
note  2,  page  169. 

10  Set,  marked.  u  Besprinkled 

12  Effort.  13  Bear. 

14  Bitter.  15  Virgil. 

16  Probably    Chaucer— among   whose    "Canterbury 


Go  but  a  lowly  gait  amongst  the  meaner  sort : 
Dare  not  to  match  thy  pipe  with  Tityruai'  his 

style. 
Nor  with  the  Pilgrim   that    the    Ploughman  •} 

play'd  a  while  ;  i^ 
But  follow  them  far  off,  and  their  high  steps 

adore 
The  better  please,  the  worse  despise ;  I  ask  no 

more. 

MBKOE  NON  MEBCBDE. 

(For  recompense,  but  not  for  hire.) 

Tales  "  formerly  stood  a  poem  of  great  length,  fuU  of 
attacks  on  the  clergy  like  those  made  in  Spenser's  fifth, 
seventh  and  ninth  Eclogues,  and  called  The  Plov^Scl 
man's  Tale.    Its  authenticity  is  now  doubted,  and  it  ial 
rejected  from  modern  editions  ;  but  in  Spenser's  day  iS 
was  probably  considered  genuine,  and  its  burthen  mii 
tone  may  naturally  have  given  it  an  especial  promi-  : 
nence  at  a  time  when  the  gi'eat  and  bitter  controversy 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  was  by  no 
means  at  an  end  in  England. 
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DEDICATION 
TO  rmS  RIGHT  NOBLE  AND  EEATJTIFTJL  I.ADY, 

THE    LADY    MART, 

COUKIESB  OF  P£MBfiOE£. 

Most  honoxirable  and  bountiful  Lady,  there  be 
long  Binoe  deep  sowed  in  my  breast  the  seeds  of 
most  entire  love  and  humble  aSection  unto  that 
most  brayeEnight,yournoble  brother  deceased;^ 
which,  taking  root,  began  in  his  life-time  some- 
what to  bud  forth,  and  to  show  themselves  to 
him,  as  then  in  the  weakness  of  their  first  spring  ; 
and  would  in  their  riper  strength  (had  it  pleased 
High  God  tai  then  to  draw  out  his  days)  spired 
forth  ^  fruit  of  more  perfection.  But  since  God 
hath  disdeigned^  the  world  of  that  most  noble 
spirit,  which  was  the  hope  of  all  learned  men, 
and  the  patron  of  my  young  Muses ;  together 
with  him  both  their  hope  of  any  farther  fruit 
was  cut  off,  and  also  the  tender  delight  of  those 
their  first  blossoms  nipped  and  quite  dead. 
Yet,  since  my  late  coining  into  England,  some 
friends  of  mine  (which  might  much  prevail  with 
me,  and  indeed  command  me),  knowing  with 
how  strait  bands  of  duty  I  was  tied  to  him,  as 
also  bound  unto  that  noble  house  (of  which  the 
cbief'hope  then  rested  in  him],  have  sought  to 
revive  them  by  upbraiding  me,  for  that  I  have 
not  showed  any  thankful  remembrance  towards 
him  or  any  of  them,  but  suffer  their  names 
to  sleep  in  silence  and  forgetfulness.  Whom 
chiefly  to  satisfy,  or  else  to  avoid  that  foul  blot 
of  Tmthankfulness,  I  have  conceived  this  small 
poem,'  intituled  by  a  generiil  name  of  The, 
WorioPs  Ruins;  yet  specially  intended  to  the 
renowning  of  that  noble  race,  from  which  both 
yon  and  he  sprung,  and  to  the  eternising  of 
some  of  the  chief  of  them  late  deceased.  The 
which  I  dedicate  unto  your  Ladyship,  as  whom 
it  most  specially  concemeth ;  and  to  whom  I 
acknowledge  myseU  bounden  by  many  singular 
favours  and  great  graces.  I  pray  for  your 
honourable  happiness ;  and  so  humbly  kiss  your 
hands. 
Your  Ladyship's  ever  humbly  at  command, 

E.  S. 


It  chanced  me  one  day  beside  the  shore 

Of  silver  streaming  Thamesis  to  be. 

Nigh  where  the  goodly  Ver'lam^  stood  of  yore, 

1  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  2  Put  forth. 

3  Counted  unworthy.    . 

*  Terolamium,  or  Verulajn,  was  a  Roman  town,  near 


Of  which  there  now  remains  no  memory. 
Nor  any  Uttle  monument  to  see. 
By  which  the  traveller,  that  fares  that  way, 
"  This  once  was  she,"  may  warned  be  to  say. 

There,  on  the  other  side,  1  did  behold 
A  woman  sitting  sorrowfully  wailing, 
Bending  her  yellow  locks,  like  wiry  gold 
About  her  shoulders  carelessly  down  trailing, 
And  streams  of  tears  from  her  fair  eyes  forth 

railing  :^ 
In  her  right  hand  a  broken  rod  she  held. 
Which  toward  heav'n  she  seem'd  on  high  to 

weld.* 
Whether  she  were  one  of  that  river's  nymphs. 
Which  did  the  loss  of  some  dear  love  lament, 
I  doubt ;  or  one  of  those  three  fatal  Imps  ' 
Which  draw  the  days  of  men  forth  in  extent ; 
Or  th'  ancient  Genius  of  that  city  brent :  ° 
But,  seeing  her  so  piteously  perplex'd, 
I  (to  her  calling)  ask'd  what  her  so  vex'd. 

"Ah  !  what  delight,"  quoth  she,  "in  earthly 

thing. 
Or  comfort  can  I,  wretched  creature,  have  ? 
Whose  happiness  the  heavens  envying. 
From  highest  stair  to  lowest  step  me  drave. 
And  have  in  mine  own  bowels  made  my  grave. 
That  of  all  nations  now  I  am  forlorn. 
The  world's  sad  spectacle,  and  fortune's  scorn." 

Much  was  I  moved  at  her  piteous  plaint. 
And  felt  my  heart  nigh  riven  in  my  breast 
With  tender  ruth  to  see  her  sore  constraint ; 
That,  shedding  tears  a  while,  I  still  did  rest. 
And,  after,  did  her  name  of  her  request. 
"Name  have  I  none,"  quoth  she,   "nor  any 

being. 
Bereft  of  both  by  Fate's  unjust  decreeing. 

"  I  was  that  city  which  the  garland  wore 
Of  Britain's  pride,  deliver'd  unto  me 
By  Eoman  victors,  which  it  won  of  yore ; 
Though  naught  at  all  but  ruins  now  I  be. 
And  lie  in  mine  own  ashes,  as  ye  see : 
Ver'lam  I  was  :  what  boots  it  that  I  was. 
Since  now  I  am  but  weeds  and  waatef ul  grass  ? 

"  O  vain  world's  glory  !  and  unsteadfast  state 
Of  all  that  lives  on  face  of  sinful  earth ! 
Which,  from  their  first  until  their  utmost  date, 
Taste  no  one  hour  of  happihess  or  mirth ; 
But  like  as  at  the  ingate  '  of  their  birth 
They  crying  creep  out  of  their  mother's  womb. 
So  wailing  back  go  to  their  woeful  tomb, 

St  Alhan's,  in  Hertfordshire,  some  remains  of  which  sis 
still  visible.  »  Plowing.  «  'Wield,  lift. 

7  The  Pates.  » Eui^nt.  9  llntrance. 
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"  'Why  theii  doth  flesh,  a  bubble-glaas  of  breath, 
Hunt  after  honour  and  advancement  vain, 
And  rear  a  trophy  for  devourmg  death, 
With  so  great  labour  and  long-lasting  pain. 
As  if  his  days  for  ever  should  remain  ? 
Since  aU  that  in  this  world  is  great  or  gay 
Doth  as  a  vapour  vanish  and  decay. 

"  Look  back,  who  list,  unto  the  former  ages, 
And  call  to  count  what  is  of  them  become  : 
Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  Antique  sages 
Which  of  all  wisdom  knew  the  perfect  sum  ?   ■ 
Where  those  great  warriors,  which  did  overcome 
The  world  with  conquest  of  their  might  and 

main, 
And  made  one  meer'  of  th'  earth  and  of  their 

reign? 

"  What  now  is  of  th'  Assyrian  lioness. 
Of  whom  no  footing  now  on  earth  appears  ? 
What  of  the  Persian  bear*s  outrageousness. 
Whose  memory  is  quite  worn  out  with  years  ? 
Who  of  the  Grecian  leopard  ^  now  aught  hears, 
That  overran  the  East  with  greedy  power, 
And  left  his  whelps  their  kingdoms  to  devour  ? 

"And  where  is  that  same  great  sev'n-headed 

Beast 
That  made  all  nations  vassals  of  her  pride. 
To  fall  before  her  feet  at  her  behest, 
And  on  the  neck  of  all  the  world  did  ride  ? 
Where  doth  she  all  that  wondrous  wealth  now 

hide? 
With.her  own  weight  down  pressed  now  she  lies. 
And  by  her  heaps  her  hugeness  testifies. 

"  O  Rome,  thy  ruin  I  lament  and  rue, 

And  in  thy  fall  my  fatal  overthrow. 

That  whilom  was,  whilst  heav'ns  yrith  equal  view 

Deign'd  to  behold  me,  and  their  gifts  bestow, 

The  picture  of  thy  pride  in  pompous  show : 

And  of  the  whole  world  as  thou  wast  the  empress, 

60 1  of  this  small  northern  world  was  princess. 

"  To  tell  the  beauty  of  my  buildings  fair, 
Adom'd  with  purest  gold  and  precious  stone ; 
To  tell  my  riches  and  endowments  rare. 
That  by  my  foes  are  now  all  spent  and  gone  ; 
To  tell  my  forces,  matchable  to  none  ; 
Were  but  lost  labour,  that  few  would  believe. 
And  with  rehearsing  would  me  more  aggrieve. 
"High  tow'rs,  fair  temples,  goodly  theatres. 
Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces, 
large  streets,  brave  houses,  sacred  sepulchres, 
Sure  gates,  sweet  gardens,  stately  galleries 
Wrought  with  fair  pillars  and  fine  imageries  ; 
AU  those  (0  pity !)  now  are  tum'd  to  dust. 
And  overgrown  with  black  oblivion's  rust. 

"  Thereto  for  warlike  pow'r,  and  people's  store. 
In  Brittany  was  none  to  match  with  me, 
That  many  often  did  aby  full  sore  : 
Nor  Troynovant,'  though  elder  sister  she, 
With  my  great  forces  might  compared  be ; 
That  stout  Pendragon  *  to  his  peril  felt, 
Who  in  a  siege  sev'n  years  about  me  dwelt. 


1  Boundary. 

2  Alexander  the  Great. 


3  London. 


"  But,  long  ere  this,  Bonduca,^  Britoness, 
Her  mighty  host  against  my  bulwarks  brought ; 
Bonduca !  that  victorious  conqueress. 
That,  lifting  up  her  brave  heroic  thought 
"Bove  women's  weakness,  with   the   Bomans 

fought. 
Fought,  and  in  field  against  them  thrice  pre- 

vail'd : 
Yet  was  she  foil'd,  when  as  she  me  assail'd. 

"  And  though  at  last  by  force  I  conquer'd  were 
Of  hardy  Saxons,  and  became  their  thrall ; 
Yet  was  I  with  much  bloodshed  bought  full 

dear, 
And  pric'd  '  with  slaughter  of  their  General :     S: 
The  monument  of  whose  sad  funeral,  " 

For  wonder  of  the  world,  long  in  me  lasted ; 
But  now  to  naught,  through  spoil  of  time,  is 

wasted. 

"  Wasted  it  is,  as  if  it  never  were ; 
And  all  the  rest,  that  me  so  honour'd  made,        ', 
And  of  the  world  admired  ev'rywhere. 
Is  tum'd  to  smoke,  that  doth  to  nothing  fade ; 
And  of  that  brightness  now  appears  no  shade, 
But  grisly  shades,  such  as  do  haunt  in  hell 
With  fearful   fiends,  that   in   deep  darkness 
dwelL 

"Where  my  high   steeples    whilom   us'd   to 

stand, 
On  which  the  lordly  falcon  wont  to  tow'r, 
There  now  is  but  a  heap  of  lime  and  sand 
For  the  screech-owl  to  build  her  baleful  bow'r:   ^ 
And  where  the  nightingale  wont.forth  to  pour 
Her  restless  plaints,  to  comfort  wakeful  lovers,  ^ 
There  now  haunt  yelling  mews  and  whininga 

plovers.  '  J 

"  And  where  the  crystal  Thamis  wont  to  slide 
In  silver  channel,  down  along  the  lea, 
About  whose  flow'ry  banks  on  either  side  ; 

A  thousand  nymphs,  with  mirthful  jollity,      '  iS 
Were  wont  to  play,  from  all  annoyance  free ; 
There  now  no  river's  course  is  to  be  seen, 
But  moorish  fens,  and  marshes  ever  green. 

"  Seems,  that  that  gentle  Elver,  for  great  grief 
Of  my  mishaps,  which  oft  I  to  him  plain'd,—     , 
Or  for  to  shun  the  horrible  mischief, 
With  which  he  saw  my  cruel  foe^  me  pain'd,    ' 
And  his  pure  streams  with  guiltless  blood  oft 

stain'd, — 
From  my  unhappy  neighbourhood  far  fled,  ,, 

And  his  sweet  waters  away  with  him  led. 

"  There  also,  where  the  winged  ships  were  seen 
In  liquid  waves  to  cut  their  foamy  way, 
And  thousand  fishers  number'd  to  have  been, 
In  that  wide  lake  looking  for  plenteous  prey        i 
Of  fish,  which  they  with  baits  us'd  to  betray, 
Is  now  no  lake,  nor  any  fisher's  store, 
Nor  ever  ship  shall  sail  there  any  more. 

' '  They  all  are  gone,  and  all  with  them  is  gone ! 
Nor  aught  to  me  remains,  but  to  lament 
My  long  decay,  which  no  man  else  doth  moan, 

4  The  father  of  King  Arthur— tJther  Pendragon. 

5  Boalicea.  0  Purchased. 
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And  mourn  my  fall  with  doleful  dreariment. 
Yet  it  is  comfort,  in  great  languishment, 
To  be  bemoaned  with  compassion  kind, 
And  mitigates  the  anguish  of  the  mind. 

"  But  me  no  man  bewaileth,  but  in  game. 
Nor  sheddeth  tears  from  lamentable  eye : 
Nor  any  lives  that  mentioneth  my  name 
To  be  remember'd  of  posterity, 
Save  one,  that  maugre  Fortune's  injury. 
And  Time's  decay,  and  Envy's  cruel  tort,'- 
Hath  writ  my  record  in  true-seeming  sort. 
"  Camden  1  ^  the  norice  '  of  antiquity. 
And  lantern  unto  late  succeeding  age. 
To  see  the  light  of  simple  verity 
Buried  in  ruins,  through  the  great  outr&ge 
Of  her  OWB  people  led  with  warlike  rage : 
Camden !  though  time  all  monuments  obscure, 
Yet  thy  just  labours  ever  shall  endure. 
"  But  why  (unhappy  wight !)  do  I  thus  cry. 
And  grieve  that  my  remembrance  quite  is  ras'd 
Out  of  the  knowledge  of  posterity. 
And  all  my  antique  monuments  defac'd  ? 
Since  I  do  daily  see  things  highest  plao'd, 
So  soon  as  Fates  their  vital  thread  have  shorn. 
Forgotten  quite  as  they  were  never  born, 

"  It  is  not  long  since  these  two  eyes  beheld 
A  mighty  prince,*  of  most  renowned  race, 
"Whom  England  high  in  count  of  honour  held. 
And  greatest  ones  did  sue  to  gain  his  grace  ; 
Of  greatest  ones  he,  greatest  in  his  place, 
Sat  in  the  bosom  of  his  Sovereign, 
And  Right  and  Loyal  did  his  word  maintain. 
"  I  saw  him  die,  I  saw  him  die,  as  one 
Of  the  mean  people,  and  brought  forth  on  bier ; 
I  saw  him  die,  and  no  man  left  to  moan 
His  doleful  fate,  that  late  him  loved  dear : 
Scarce  any  left  to  close  his  eyelids  near ; 
Scarce  any  left  upon  his  lips  to  lay 
The  sacred  sod,  or  requiem  to  say. 
"  O  trustless  state  of  miserable  men ! 
That  build  your  bUss  on  hope  of  earthly  thing. 
And  vainly  think  yourselves  half  happy  then. 
When  painted  faces  with  smooth  flattering 
Do  fawn  on  you,  and  your  wide  praises  sing ; 
And,  when  the  courting  masker  louteth  low, 
TTJTti  true  in  heart  and  trusty  to  you  trow ! 

"  All  is  but  feigned,  and  with  ochre  dy'd. 
That  ev'iy  shower  will  wash  and  wipe  away ; 
AH  things  do  change  that  under  heav'n  abide. 
And  after  death  all  friendship  doth  decay. 
Therefore,  whatever  man  bear'st  worldly  sway, 
Living,  on  God  and  on  thyself  rely ; 
For,  when  thou  diest,  all  shall  with  thee  die. 

"He  now  is  dead,  and  all  is  with  him  dead. 
Save  what  in  heaven's  storehouse  he  uplaid: 
TTia  hope  is  fail'd,  and  come  to  pass  his  dread. 
And  evil  men  now,  dead,  his  deeds  upbraid : 

1  Wrong. 

s  'William  Camden,  the  famous  antiquarian,  the  first 
edition  of  whose  "  Britannia"  bad  appeared  in  1586, 
witli  a  dedication  to  Lord  Burleigh.  3  Nurse. 

*  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  died  afc  Oornbury,  in 
Oxfordshire,  in  September  1588.  Spenser  takes  a 
poetic  licence  in  malEing  his  illustrious  patron  die  at 
St  Alban's. 


Spite  bites  the  dead,  that  living  never  bay'd. 

He  now  is  gone,  the  while  the  fox  is  crept 

Into  the  hole  the  which  the  badger  swept, 

"  He  now  is  dead,  and  all  his  glory  gone, 

And  all  his  greatness  vapoured  to  naught, 

That  as  a  glass  upon  the  water  shone. 

Which  vanish'd  quite,  so  soon  as  it  was  sought : 

His  name  is  worn  already  out  of  thought. 

Nor  any  poet  seeks  him  to  revive ; 

Yet  many  poets  honour'd  him  alive. 

".Nor  doth  his  Colin,  careless  Colin  Clout,' 

Care  now  his  idle  bagpipe  up  to  raise. 

Nor  tell  his  sorrow  to  the  list'ning  rout 

Of  shepherd  grooms,  which  wont  his  songs  to 

praise  : 
Praise  whoso  list,  yet  I  will  him  dispraise, 
UntU  he  quit  him  of  this  guilty  blame  : 
Wake,  shepherd's   boy,  at  length  awake  for 

shame. 

"  And  whoso  else  did  goodness  by  him  gain, 
And  whoso  else  his  bounteous  mind  did  try," 
Whether  he  shepherd  be,  or  shepherd's  swain 
(For  many  did,  which  do  it  now  deny). 
Awake,  and  to  his  song  a  part  apply : 
And  I,  the  whilst  you  mourn  for  his  decease, 
Will  with  my  mourning  plaints  your  plaint 

increase. 
"  He  died,  and  after  him  his  brother ''  died. 
His  brother  prince,  his  brother  noble  peer, 
That  whilst,  he  lived  was  of  none  envied, 
And  dead  is  now,  as  living,  counted  dear  ; 
Sear  unto  all  that  true  affection  bear  : 
But  unto  thee  most  dear,  0  dearest  Dame, 
His  noble  spouse,  and  paragon  of  fame. 

"  He,  whilst  he  lived,  happy  was  through  thee. 
And,  being  dead,  is  happy  now  much  more ; 
Living,  that  linked  chanc'd  with  thee  to  be. 
And  dead,  because  him  dead  thou  dost  adore 
As  living,  and  thy  lost  dear  love  deplore. 
So  whilst  that  thou,  fair  flow'r  of  chastity. 
Dost  Uve,  by  thee  thy  lord  shall  never  die. 
"  Thy  lord  shall  never  die,  the  while  this  verse 
Shall  live,  and  surely  it  shall  live  for  ever  : 
For  ever  it  shall  live,  and  shall  rehearse 
His  worthy  praise,  and  virtues  dying  never, 
Though  death  his  soul  do  from  his  body  sever : 
And  thou  thyself  herein  shalt  also  live ; 
Such  grace  the  heav'ns  do  to  my  verses  give. 

"  Nor  shall  his  sister,  nor  thy  father,  die ; 

Thy  father,  that  good  Eaj-l  of  rare  renown. 

And  noble  patron  of  weak  poverty ! 

Whose  great  good  deeds,  in  country  and  in  town, 

Have  purchas'd  hii"  in  heav'n  a  happy  crown : 

Where  he  now  liveth  in  eternal  bliss. 

And  left  his  son  t'  ensue  ^  those  steps  of  his. 

"  He,  noble  bud,  his  grandsire's  lively  heir. 

Under  the  shadow  of  thy  countenance 

5  The  author  himself. 

6  Experience. 

7  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  elder  brother  of 
Leicester,  who  died  in  February  1589.  His  "  spouse  " 
was  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  Bussell,  Earl  of 
Bedford. 

8  Follow. 
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Now  gins  to  shoot  up  fast,  and  flourish  fair 
In  learned  arts,  and  goodly  governance, 
That  Viitn  to  highest  honour  shall  advance. 
Brave  imp  i  of  Bedford,  grow  apace  in  bounty, 
And  count  of  wisdom  more  than  of  thy  county  ! 
"  Nor  may  I  let  thy  husband's  sister  ^  die, 
That  goodly  lady,  since  she  eke  did  spring 
Out  of  his  stock  and  famous  faraUy, 
Whose  praises  I  to  future  age  do  sing ; 
And  forth  out  of  her  happy  womb  did  bring 
The  sacred  brood  of  learning  and  all  honour ;    . 
In  whom  the  heav'ns  pour'd  all  their  gifts  upon 

her. 
"  Most  gentle  spirit,  breathSd  from  above 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Maker's  bliss. 
In  whom  all  bounty  and  aU  virtuous  love 
Appeared  in  their  native  properties. 
And  did  enrich  that  noble  breast  of  his 
With  treasure  passing  all  this  worlds  'a  worth  ; 
Worthy  of  heav'n  itself,  which  brought  it  forth. 
"His  blessed  spirit,  full  of  pow'r  divine 
And  influence  of  all  celestial  grace^ 
Loathing  this  sinful  earth  and  earthly  slime. 
Fled  back  too  soon  unto  his  native  place ; 
Too  soon  for  all  that  did  his  love  embrace  ; 
Too  soon  for  all  this  wretched  world,  whom  he 
Kobb'd  of  all  right  and  true  nobility. 

"  Yet,  ere  his  happy  soui  to  heaven  went 

Out  of  this  fleshly  gaol,  he  did  devise 

Unto  his  heaVnly  Maker  to  present 

His  body  as  a  spotless  sacrifice ; 

And  chose  that  guilty  hands  of  enemies 

Should  pour  forth  th'  off 'ring  of  his  guiltless 

blood : 
So  life  exchanging  for  his  country's  good. 
"  O  noble  spirit,  live  there  ever  bless'd, 
The  world's  late  wonder,  and  the  heav'ns'  new 

joy; 

Live  ever  there,  and  leave  me  here  distress'd 
With  mortal  cares  and  cumbrous  world's  annoy ! 
But,  where  thou  dost  that  happiness  enjoy, 
Bid  me,  O!  bid  me  quickly  come  to  thee, 
That  happy  there  I  may  thee  always  see ! 
"Yet,  whilst  the  Fates  afford  me  vital  breath, 
I  will  it  spend  in  speaking  of  thy  praise  ; 
And  sing  to  thee,  until  that  timely  death 
By  heaven's  doom  do  end  my  earthly  days  : 
Thereto  do  thou  my  humble  spirit  raise. 
And  into  me  that  sacred  breath  inspire 
Which  thou  there  breathest  perfect  and  entire. 

"Then  will  I  sing ;  but  who  can  better  sing 
Than  thine  own  sister,'  peerless  lady  bright, 
Which  to  thee  sings  with  deep  heart's  sorrowing. 
Sorrowing  tempered  with  dear  delight, 
That  her  to  hear  I  feel  my  feeble  sprite 
Bobbed  of  sense,  and  ravished  with  joy ; 
O  sad  joy,  made  of  mourning  and  annoy ! 
"  Yet  will  I  sing ;  but  who  can  better  sing, 

1  Shoot,  scion. 

2  Lady  Mary  Sidney,  tlie  mother  of  Sir  Philip. 

3  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembrolie,  who  published  her 
brother's  "  Arcadia ; "  to  her  "  Ihe  Ruins  of  Time  "  is 
dedicated. 

^  Pabled  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Calliope, ' 


Than  thou  thyself,  thine  own  self's  valiance, 
That,whilstthoulivedst,  mad'stthe  forests  ring. 
And  fields  resound,  and  flocks  to  leap  and  dance, 
And  shepherds  leave  their  lambs  unto  mis- 
chance. 
To  run  thy  shrill  Arcadian  pipe  to  hear? 
O  happy  were  those  days,  thrice  happy  were ! 
"  But  now  more  happy  thou,  and  wretched  we. 
Which  want  the  wonted  sweetness  of  thy  voice, 
While  thou  now  in  Elysian  fields  so  free, 
With  Orpheus,  and  with  Linus,*  and  the  choice 
Of  all  that  ever  did  in  rhymes  rejoice, 
Conversest,  and  dost  hear  their  heav'nly  lays,     | 
And  they  hear  thine,  and  thine  do  better  praise,  j 
"  So  there  thou  livest,  ,singing  evermore,  ■  s 

And  here  thou  livest,  bemg  ever  sung 
Of  us,  which  living  lovgd  thee  afore. 
And  now  thee  worship  'mongst*  that  blessed 

throng 
Of  heav'nly  poe;ts  and  her6es  strong. 
So  thou  both  here  and  there  immortal  art, ' 
And  ev'rywhere  through  excellent  desart." 

"  But  such  as  neither  of  themselves  can  sing. 
Nor  yet  are  sung  of  others  for  reward. 
Die  in  obscure  oblivion,  as  the  thing 
Which  never  was  j  nor  ever  with  regard 
Their  names  shall  of  the  later  age  be  heard. 
But  shall  in  rusty  darkness  ever  lie. 
Unless  they  mention'd  be  with  infam^. 
"  What  booteth  it  to  have  been  rich  alive  ? 
What  to  be  great  ?  what  to  be  gracious  ? 
When  after  death  no  token  doth  survive  ■, 

Of  former  being  in  this  mortal  house. 
But  sleeps  in  dust,  dead  and  ingloriolis, 
Like  beast  whose  breath  but  in  his  nostrils  is, 
And  hath  no  hope  of  happiness  or  bliss> 

"  How  many  great  ones  may  remember'd  be. 

Which  in  their  days  most  famously  did  flourish ; 

Of  whom  no  word  we  hear,  nor  sign  now  see. 

But  as  things  wip'd  out  with  a  sponge  do  perish. 

Because  they  living  cared  not  to  cherish 

No  gentle  wits,  through  pride  or  oovetise, 

Which  might  their  names  for  ever  memorise  \ 

"  Provide  therefore,  ye  princes,  whilst  ye  live, 

That  of  the  Muses  ye  may  friended  be, 

Which  Unto  men  eternity  do  give ; 

For  they  be  daughters  of  Dame  Memory 

And  Jove,  the  father  of  Eternity, 

And  do  those  men  in  golden  thrones  repose,    , 

Whose  merits  they  to  glorify  do  choose. 

"  The  sevenfold  iron  gates  of  grisly  Hell,  ' 

And  horrid  house  of  sad  Proserpina, 

They  able  are  with  pow'r  of  mighty  spell 

To  break,  and  thence  the  souls  to  bring  away 

Out  of  dread  darkness  to  eternal  day. 

And  them  immortal  make  which  else  would  die 

In  foul  forgetfuluess,  and  namelesS  lie. 

"  So  whilom  raised  they  the  puissant  brood' 

or  of  Amphimarus  and  Urania ;  and  to  have  been  killed 
by  Apollo,  with  whom  he  ventured  on  a  musical  con- 
test, or  by  Hercules,  to  whom  he  taught  the  use  of  the 
'y^«-  6  Merit. 

»  Hercules,  who  burned  himself  to  death  on  Mount 
(Eta,  in  Thessaly. 
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Of  golden-girt  Alcmena,  for  great  merit, 
Out  of  the  dust,  to  which  the  (Etsean  wood 
Had  him  consum'd,  and  spent  his  vital  spirit, 
To  highest  heav'n,  where  now  he  doth  inherit 
All  happiness  m  Hebe's  silver  bow'r, 
Chosen  to  he  her  dearest  paramour. 

"  So  rais'd  they  eke  fair  Leda's  warlike  twins,i 
And  interchanged  life  unto  them  lent, 
That,  when  th'  one  dies,  the  other  then  begins 
To  shew  in  heav'n  his  brightness  orient ; 
And  they,  for  pity  of  the  sad  waimSnt  ^ 
Which  Orpheus  for  Eurydio^  did  make. 
Her  back  again  to  Uf e  sent  for  his  sake. 

"  So  happy  are  they,  and  so  fortunate, 
I  Whom  the  Pierian  sacred  Sisters  love, 
j    That,  freed  from  bands  of  Implac&ble  Fate, 

And  pow'r  of  death,  they  live  for  ay  above, 
1    WTiere  mortal  wreaks  '  their  bliss  may  not  re- 
]  move : 

But  with  the  gods,  for  former  virtue's  meed, 

On  nectar  and  ambrosia  do  feed. 

"  For  deeds  do  die,  however  nobly  done, 
And  thoughts  of  men  do  as  themselves  decay : 
But  wise  words,  taught  in  numbers  for  to  run, 
Eeoorded  by  the  Muses,  live  for  ay ; 
Nor  may  with   storming  showers   be  wash'd 

away ; 
Nor  bitter-breathing  winds,  with  harmful  blast, 
Nor  age,  nor  envy,  shall  them  ever  waste. 

"  In  vain  do  earthly  princes  then,  in  vain, 
Seek  with  pyramides  to  heav'n  aspir'd. 
Or  huge  colosses  built  with  costly  pain. 
Or  brazen  pillars,  never  to  be  fir'd. 
Or  shrines  made  of  the  metal  most  desir'd. 
To  make  their  memories  for  ever  live  : 
For  how  can  mortal  immortality  give  ? 

"Such  one  Mansolus'  made,  the  world's  great 

wonder. 
But  now  no  remnant  doth  thereof  remain  : 
Such  one  Marcellus,  but  was  torn  with  thunder : 
Such  one  Lysippus,  but  is  worn  with  rain  : 
Such  one  !^ng  Edmund,  but  was  rent  for  gain. 
All  such  vain  monuments  of  earthly  mass, 
Devour'd  of  Time,  in  time  to  naught  do  pass. 

"  But  Fame  with  golden  wings  aloft  doth  fly, 
Above  the  reach  of  ruinous  decay. 
And  with  brave  plumes  doth  beat  the  azure  sky, 
Admir'd  of  base-bom  men  from  far  away  : 
Then  whoso  will  with  virtuous  deeds  assay 
To  mount  to  heav'n,  on  Pegasus  must  ride. 
And  with  sweet  poets'  verse  be  glorified. 

"For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  Lake 
Could  save  the  son  of  Thetis  ^  from  to  die  ; 
Bat  that  blind  Bard°  did  him  immortal  make 
With  verses  dipt  in  dew  of  Castalie ; 
Which  made  the  Eastern  conqueror  '  to  cry, 

1  Castor  and  Pollux.  2  Lamentation. 

3  Eevenges,  violences. 

4  Not  Mausolus,  but  Artemisia,  his  widow.     See 
note  4,  page  129. 

5  Achilles. 

6  Homer. 

7  Alexander,  the  conqueror  of  the  Hast. 

8  Declare.  / 

9  Sir  Francis  Walsbingham,  who  had  died  in  1590,  is 


O  fortunate  young  man !  whose  virtue  found 
So  brave  a  trump,  thy  noble  acts  to  sound ! ' 

"  Therefore  in  this  half  happy  I  do  read  * 

Good  Melibee,'  that  hath  a  poet  got 

To  sing  his  living  praises  being  dead, 

Deserving  never  here  to  be  forgot, 

In  spite  of  envy  that  his  deeds  would  spot :  ' 

Since  whose  decease  learning  lies  unregarded. 

And  men  of  arms  do  wander  unrewarded. 

"  Those  two  be  those  two  great  calamities 
That  long  ago  did  grieve  the  noble  sprits 
Of  Solomon  with  great  indignities ; 
Who  whilom  was  alive  the  wisest  wight ; 
But  now  his  wisdom  is  disproved  quite ; 
For  he,  that  now  wields  all  things  at  his  wiU, 
Scorns  th'  one  and  th'  other  in  his  deeper  skilL 

"  O  grief  of  griefs !  O  gaU  of  all  good  hearts  ! 
To  see  that  virtue  should  despised  be 
Of  him  that  first  was  rais'd  foj  virtuous  parts, 
And  now,  broad  spreading  like  an  aged  tree. 
Lets  none  shoot,  up  that  nigh  Mm  planted  be. 
O  let  the  man,  of  whom  the  Muse  is  scom'd, 
Nor  alive  nor  dead  be  of  the  Muse  adom'd ! '" 
"  O  vile  world's  trust !   that  with  such  vain 

lUusion 
Hath  so  wise  men  bewitch'd  and  overkest," 
That  they  see  not  the  way  of  their  confusion : 

0  vainness !  to  be  added  to  the  rest. 
That  do  my  soul  with  inward  grief  infest : 
Let  them  behold  the  piteous  fall  of  me. 
And  in  my  case  their  own  ensample  see. 

"  And  whoso  else  that  sits  in  highest  seat 
Of  this  world's  glory,  worshipped  of  all. 
Nor  feareth  change  of  time,  nor  fortune's  threat. 
Let  him  behold^  the  horror  of  my  fall. 
And  his  own  end  unto  remembrance  call ; 
That  of  like  ruin  he  may  warned  be, 
And  in  himself  be  moVd  to  pity  me." 
Thus  having  ended  all  her  piteous  plaint. 
With  doleful  shrieks  she  vanished  away. 
That  I,  through  inward  sorrow  waxen  faint, 
And  all  astonished  with  deep  dismay 
For  her  departure,  had  no  word  to  say; 
But  sat  long  time  in  senseless  sad  affright. 
Looking  stiU,  if  I  might  of  her  have  sight. 
Which  when  I  missed,  having  looked  long. 
My  thought  returned  grieved  home  again, 
Benewing  her  complaint,  with  passion  strong, 
For  ruth  of  that  same  woman's  piteous  pain ; 
Whose  words  recording  in  my  troubled  brain, 

1  felt  such  anguish  wound  my  feeble  heart. 
That  frozen  horror  ran  through  ev'ry  part. 
So  inly  grieving  in  my  groaning  breast. 
And  deeply  musing  at  her  doubtful  speech. 
Whose  meaning  much  I  labour'd  forth  to  wrest, 
Being  above  my  slender  reason's  reach ; 

Melibee.    See  note  3,  page  S82.    The  poet  referred  to 
is  Thomas  Watson. 

10  These  bitter  lines  are  pointed  against  Burleigh,  who 
on  more  than  one  occasion  had  put  forth  his  influence 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poet;  and  not  least  con- 
spicuously in  regard  to  the  first  three  books  of  "The 
Paerie  Queen,"  which  had  been  publishedtbe  year  before 
the  volume  wherein  "  The  Buins  of  Time  "  appeared* 
See  note  1,  page  i44.  n  Overcast. 
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At  length,  by  demonstration  me  to  teach. 
Before  mine  eyes  strange  sights  presented  were, 
like  tragic  pageants  seeming  to  appear. 

I. 
I  SAW  an  Image,  all  of  massy  gold. 
Placed  on  high  upon  an  altar  fair. 
That  all,  which  did  the  same  from  far  behold. 
Might  worship  it,  and  fall  on  lowest  stair. 
Kot  that  great  idol  might  with  this  compare, 
To  which  th'  Assyrian  tyrant  would  have  made 
The  holy  brethren  falsely  to  have  pray'd. 
But  th'  altar,  on  the  which  this  image  stay'd, 
"Was  (0  great  pity  !)  built  of  brittle  clay. 
That  shortly  the  foundation  decay'd. 
With  show'rs  of  heav'n  and  tempests  worn  away ; 
Then  down  it  fell,  and  low  in  ashes  lay. 
Scorned  of  ev'ry  one  which  by  it  went ; 
That  I,  it  seeing,  dearly  did  lament. 

n. 
Next  unto  this  a  stately  Tow'r  appear'd. 
Built  all  of  richest  stone  that  might  be  found. 
And  nigh  unto  the  heav'ns  in  height  uprear'd, 
But  placed  on  a  plot  of  sandy  ground : 
Not  that  great  Tow'r,  which  is  so  much  renowu'd 
For  tongues'  confusion  in  Holy  Writ, 
King  Ninus'  work,  might  be  compar'd  to  it. 
But  O  !  vain  labours  of  terrestrial  wit. 
That  builds  so  strongly  on  so  frail  a  soil, 
As  with  each  storm  does  fall  away,  and  Sit, 
And  gives  the  fruit  of  all  your  travail's  toil 
To  be  the  prey  of  Time,  and  Fortune's  spoil ! 
I  saw  this  tow'r  fall  suddenly  to  dust. 
That  nigh  with  grief  thereof  my  heart  was  brust. 

III. 
Then  did  I  see  a  pleasant  Paradise, 
Full  of  sweet  flow'rs  and  daintiest  delights. 
Such  as  on  earth  man  could  not  more  devise, 
With  pleasures  choice tofeedhis  cheerful  sprites: 
Not  that  which  Merlin  by  his  magic  sleights 
Made  for  the  gentle  Squire,  to  entertain 
His  fair  Belphcebe,  could  this  garden  stain. 
But  O  short  pleasure,  bought  with  lasting  pain ! 
Why  will  hereafter  any  flesh  delight 
In  earthly  bliss,  and  joy  in  pleasures  vain. 
Since  that  I  saw  this  garden  wasted  quite. 
That  where  it  was  scarce  seemed  any  jgight  ? 
That  I,  which  once  that  beauty  did  behold. 
Could  not  from  tears  my  melting  eyes  withhold. 

IV. 
Soon  after  this  a  Giant  came  in  place. 
Of  wondrous  pow'r,  and  of  exceeding  stature, 
That  none  durst  view  the  horror  of  his  face  ; 
Yet  was  he  mild  of  speech,  and  meek  of  nature  : 
Not  he,  which  in  despite  of  his  Creator 
With  railing  terms  defied  the  Jewish  host. 
Might  with  this  mighty  one  in  hugeness  boast ; 
For  from  the  one  he  could  to  th'  other  coast 
Stretch  his  strong  thighs,  and  th'  ocean  over- 
stride, 
And  reach  his  hand  into  his  enemies'  host. 
But  see  the  end  of  pomp  and  fleshly  pride  1 
One  of  his  feet  unwares  from  him  did  slide 
1  The  Ejrls  of  Leicester  and  Warwick. 


That  down  he  fell  into  the  deep  abyss, 

Where  drown'd  with  him  is  all  his  earthly  bliss. 

V. 
Then  did  I  see  a  Bridge,  made  all  of  gold, 
Over  the  sea  from  one  to  other  side, 
Withouten  prop  or  pillar  it  t'  uphold,  > 

But  like  the  colour'd  rainbow  arched  vride : 
Not  that  great  arch  which  Trajan  edified,  \ 

To  be  a  wonder  to  all  age  ensuing,  ,  „ 

Was  matohable  to  this  in  equal  viewing.  *  ^ 

But  ah !  what  boots  it  to  see  earthly  thing  '* 
In  glory  or  in  greatness  to  excel. 
Since  time  doth  greatest  things  to  ruin  bring  ? 
This  goodly  bridge,  one  foot  not  f asten'd  well,  3 
Gan  fail,  and  all  the  rest  down  shortly  fell,  <'i 
Nor  of  so  brave  a  building  aught  remain'd,  ''' 
l^hat  grief  thereof  my  spirit  greatly  pain'd. 

VI. 
I  saw  two  Bears,^  as  white  as  any  milk,        ■  ,sS 
Lying  together  in  a  mighty  cave,  J- 

Of  mild  aspect,  and  hair  as  soft  as  silk. 
That  salvage  nature  seemed  not  to  have. 
Nor  after  greedy  spoil  of  blood  to  crave : 
Two  fairer  beasts  might  not  elsewhere  be  found. 
Although   the  compast^  world   were    sought 
ai'ound. 

But  what  can  long  abide  above  this  ground 

In  state  of  bliss,  or  steadfast  happiness  ? 

The  cave,  in  which  these  bears  lay  sleeping 

sound. 
Was  but  of  earth,  and  with  her  weightiness 
Upon  them  fell,  and  did  unwares  oppress  ; 
That,  for  great  sorrow  of  their  sudden  fate. 
Henceforth  all  world's  felicity  I  hate. 

Much  was  I  troubled  in  my  heavy  sprite 
At  sight  of  these  sad  spectacles  forepast. 
That  all  my  senses  were  bereaved  quite. 
And  I  in  mind  remained  sore  aghast. 
Distraught  'twixt  fear  and  pity ;  when  at  last 
I  heard  a  voice,  which  loudly  to  me  call'd. 
That  with  the  sudden  shrill  I  was  appall'd.       ;j 

"  Behold,"  said  it,  "  and  by  ensample  see. 

That  all  is  vanity  and  grief  of  min'3. 

Nor  other  comfort  in  this  world  can  be. 

But  hope  of  heav'n,  and  heart  to  God  inclin'd ; 

For  all  the  rest  must  needs  be  left  behind : " 

With  that  it  bade  me  to  the  other  side 

To  cast  mine  eye,  where  other  sights  I  spied. 

I. 
TJpoiir  that  famous  river's  farther  shore 
There  stood  a  snowy  Swan,  of  heav'nly  hue,      ' 
And  gentle  kind  as  ever  fowl  afore ; 
A  fairer  one  in  all  the  goodly  crew 
Of  white  Strymonian  brood  might  no  man  view : 
There  he  most  sweetly  sung  the  prophecy 
Of  his  own  death  in  doleful  elegy. 
At  last,  when  all  his  mourning  melody 
He  ended  had,  that  both  the  shores  resounded,  ^ 
Feeling  the  fit  that  him  forewam'd  to  die. 
With  lofty  flight  above  the  earth  he  bounded. 
And  out  of  sight  to  highest  heaven  mounted,     ., 

!  BOttDd. 
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"Where  now  he  is  hecome  a  heav'nly  sign ; 
There  now  the  joy  is  his,  here  sorrow  mine. 

n. 
Whilst  thus  I  looked,  lo !  adown  the  lee 
I  saw  a  Harp  strung  all  with  silver  twine, 
And  made  of  gold  and  costly  ivory, 
Swimming,  that  whilom  seemed  to  have  been 
The  harp  on  which  Dan  Orpheus  was  seen 
Wild  beasts  and  forests  after  him  to  lead, 
But  was  th'  harp  of  Philisidesi  now  dead. 

At  length  out  of  the  river  it  was  rear'd, 
And  borne  above  the  clouds  to  be  divin'd,^ 
Whilst  all  the  way  most  heav'nly  noise  was 

heard 
Of  the  strings,  stirred  with  the  warbling  wind. 
That  wrought  both  joy  and  sorrow  in  my  mind ; 
So  now  in  heav'n  a  sign  it  doth  appear. 
The  Harp  well  known  beside  the  Northern  Bear. 

III. 
Soon  after  this  I  saw,  on  th'  other  side, 
A  curious  CoSer  made  of  ebon  wood. 
That  in  it  did  most  precious  treasure  hide, 
Exceeding  all  this  baser  worlde's  good : 
Yet  through  the  overflowing  of  the  flood 
It  almost  drowned  was,  and  done  to  naught. 
That  sight  thereof  much  griev'd  my  pensive 
thought. 

At  length,  when  most  in  peril  it  was  brought, 
Two  angels,  down  descending  with  swift  flight. 
Out  of  the  swelling  stream  it  lightly  caught, 
And  'twixt  their  blessed  arms  it  carried  quite 
Above  the  reach  of  any  living  sight : 
So  now  it  is  transform'd  into  that  star 
In  which  all  heav'nly  treasures  locked  are. 

IV. 
Looking  aside  I  saw  a  stately  Bed, 
Adorned  all  with  costly  cloth  of  gold. 
That  might  for  any  prince's  couch  be  read,' 
And  deck'd  with  dainty  flowers,  as  if  it  shold 
Be  for  some  bride  her  joyous  night  to  hold : 
Therein  a  goodly  Virgin  sleeping  lay ; 
A  fairer  wight  saw  never  summer's  day, 

I  heard  a  voice  that  called  far  away. 
And  her  awaking  bade  her  quickly  dight. 
For  lo !  her  bridegroom  was  in  ready  ray  * 
To  come  to  her,  and  seek  her  love's  delight : 
With  that  she  started  up  with  cheerful  sight. 
When  suddenly  both  bed  and  all  was  gone. 
And  I  in  languor  left  there  all  alone. 


1  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
3  Becoguised, 


s  Hade  divine. 
*  Array. 


Still  as  I  gazed,  I  beheld  where  stood 
A  Enight  all  arm'd,  upon  a  winged  steed, 
The  same  that  bred  was  of  Medusa's  blood, 
On  which  Dan  Perseus,  bom  of  heav'nly  seed. 
The  fair  Andromeda  from  peril  freed ; 
Full  mortally  this  knight  y-wounded  was. 
That  streams  of  blood  forth  flowed  on  the  grass  : 

Yet  was  he  deck'd  (small  joy  to  him,  alas  I ) 

With  many  garlands  for  his  victories, 

And  with  rich  spoils,  which  late  he  did  pnrch&e 

Through  brave  achievements  from  his  enemies  t 

Fainting  at  last  through  long  infirmities, 

He  smote  his  steed,  that  straight  to  heav'n  him 

bore. 
And  left  me  here  his  loss  for  to  deplore. 

VI. 

Lastly  I  saw  an  Ark  of  purest  gold 
Upon  a  brazen  pillar  standing  high, 
Which  th'  ashes  seem'd  of  some  great  prince  to 

hold," 
Fnclos'd  therein  for  endless  memory 
Of  him  whom  all  the  world  did  glorify : 
Seemed  the  heav'ns  with  th'  earth  did  disagree, 
Whether  should  of  those  ashes  keeper  be. 

At  last  me  seem'd  wing-footed  Mercury, 
From  heav'n  descending  to  appease  their  strife. 
The  ark  did  bear  with  him  above  the  sky. 
And  to  those  ashes  gave  a  second  life. 
To  live  in  heav'n,  where  happiness  is  life  : 
At  which  the  earth  did  grieve  exceedingly. 
And  I  for  dole  °  was  almost  like  to  die, 

IjEnvoy. 

Immortal  spirit  of  Philisides, 
Which  now  art  made  the  heavens'  ornament. 
That  whilom  wast  the  worlde's  chief 'st  rich^ss. 
Give  leave  to  him  that  lov'd  thee  to  lament 
His  loss,  by  lack  of  thee  to  heaven  hent,' 
And  with  last  duties  of  this  broken  verse, 
Broken  with  sighs,  to  deck  thy  sable  hearse ! 

And  ye,  fair  Lady !  th'  honour  of  your  days. 
And  glory  of  the  world  your  high  thoughts 

scorn; 
Youchsafe  this  monument  of  his  last  praise 
With  some  few  silver-dropping  tears  t'  adorn ; 
And  as  ye  be  of  heav'nly  offspring  bom, 
So  unto  heav'n  let  your  high  mind  aspire. 
And  loathe  this  dross  of  sinful  world's  desire  I 

"  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  corpse,  which  was  brought 
home  from  the  Netherlands  to  England, 
e  Grief.  1  Taken, 
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DEDICATION 
TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE   LADY   COMPTON   AND 
M0.UNTBAGLE.1 

Most  fair  and  virtuous  Lady;  having  often 
sought  opportunity  by  some  good  means  to 
make  known  to  your  Ladyship  the  humble 
affection  and  faithful  duty  which  I  have  always 
professed,  and  am  bound  to  bear  to  that  house 
from  whence  ye  spring,  I  have  at  length  found^ 
occasion  to  remember  the  same,  by  making  a 
simple  present  to  you  of  these  my  idle  labours ; 
which  having  long  since  composed  in  the  raw 
conceit  of  my  youth,  I  lately  amongst  other 
papers  lighted  upon,  and  was  by  others,  which 
liked  the  same,  moved  to  set  them  forth. 
Simple  is  the  device,  and  the  composition 
mean,  yet  carrieth  some  delight,  even  the 
rather  because  of  the  simplicity  and  meanness 
thus  personated.  The  same  I  beseech  your 
Ladyship  take  in  good  part,  as  a  pledge  of  that 
profession  which  I  have  made  to  you ;  and  keep 
with  you  until,  with  some  other  moi;e  worthy 
labour,  I  do  redeem  it  out  of  your  hands,  and 
discharge  my  utmost  duty.  Till  then,  wishing 
your  Ladyship  all  increase  of  honour  and  happi- 
ness, I  humbly  take  leave. 

Your  Ladyship's  ever  humbly, 

ED.  SP. 


It  was  the  month  in  which  the  righteous  Maid,' 
That  for  disdain  of  sinful  world's  upbraid 
Fled  back  to  heaVn,  whence  she  was  first  con- 

oeiVd, 
Into  her  silver  bow'r  the  sun  reoeiVd  ; 
And  the  hot  Syrian  Dog  on  him  awaiting. 
After  the  chafed  Lion's  cruel  baiting, 
Corrupted  had  th'  air  with  his  noisome  breath, 
And  pour'd  on  th'  earth  plague,  pestilence,  and 

death. 
Amongst  the  rest  a  wicked  malady 
Eeign'd  amongst  men,  that  many  did  to  die, 
DepriVd  of  sense  and  ordinary  reason, 

1  Anne, 'fifth  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Al- 
thorpe.    See  note  10,  page  612, 


That  it  to  leaches  seemed  strange  and  geason.*  i| 
My  fortune  was,  'mongst  many  others  mo',  ,  '. j 
To  be  partaker  of  their  common  woe ;  , .  :  ■ .,; 
And  my  weak  body,  set  on  fire  with  grief,  "Sj^S 
Was  robb'd  of  rest  and  natural  relief.  ifSl 

In  this  ill  plight  there  came  to  visit  me 
Some  friends,  who,  sorry  my  sad  case  to  see. 
Began  to  comfort  me  in  cheerful  wise, 
And  means  of  gladsome  solace  to  devise. 
But  seeing  kindly  sleep  refuse  to-  do 
His  office,  and  my  feeble  eyes  forego, 
They  sought  my  troubled  sense  how  to  deceive  i' 
With  talk  that  might  unquiet  fancies  reave ;       j 
And,  sitting  all  in  seats  about  me  round, 
With  pleasant  tales  (fit  for  that  idle  stound*) 
They  cast  in  course  to  waste  the  weary  hours : 
Some  told  of  ladies,  and  their  paramours ;         ,  i 
Some  of  brave  knights,  and  their  renowned  a 
squires ;  .  jj 

Some  of  the  fairies  and  their  strange  attires  :  1.J 
And  some  of  giants,  hard  to  be  belieVd ;  9[ 
That  the  delight  thereof  me  much  reliei^d. .  ',!^| 
Amongst  the  rest  a  good  old  woman  was,  ; 

Hight  Mother  Hubberd,  who  did  far  surpass       ' 
The  rest  in  honest  mirth,  that  seem'd  her  well. 
She,  when  her  turn  was  come  her  tale  to  teH  ./I 
Told  of  a  strange  adventure  that  betided 
Betwixt  the  Fox  and  th'  Ape  by  him  misguided ; 
The  which,  for  that  my  sense  it  greatly  please^ 
AU  were  my  spirit  heavy  and  diseased,  ^ 

I  'U  write  in  terms  as  she  the  same  did  say. 
So  well  as  I  her  words  remember  may. 
No  Muse's  aid  me  needs  hereto  to  oaU ; 
Base  ^  is  the  style,  and  matter  mean  withal. 

Whilom  (said  she)  before  the  world  was  civil. 
The  Fox  and  th'  Ape,  disliking  of  their  evil 
And  hard  estate,  determined  to  seek 
Their  fortunes  far  abroad,  like  with  his  like : 
For  both  were  crafty  and  unhappy  witted ; 
Two  fellows  might  nowhere  be  better  fitted. 
The  Fox,  that  first  this  cause  of  grief  did  find,    ; 
'Gan  first  thus  plain  his  case  with  words  unMnd.  > 
"  Neighbour  Ape,  and  my  gossip  eke  beside        ' 
(Both  two  sure  bands  in  friendship  to  be  tied),   \ 
To  whom  may  I  more  trustily  complain  ' 

The  evil  plight,  that  doth  me  sore  constrain,  'A 
And  hope  thereof  to  find  due  remedy  ? 

2  Astrsea ;  placed  in  the  Zodiac  as  the  sign  Virgo, 
which  the  sun  enters  in  August. 
8  Uncommon.        *  Occasion,  hour.        6  Humble. 
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Hear,  then,  my  pain  and  inward  agony. 
Thua  many  years  I  now  have  spent  and  worn, 
In  mean  regard,  and  basest  fortune's  scorn, 
Doing  my  country  service  as  I  might, 
No  less,  I  dare  say,  than  the  proudest  wight ; 
And  still  I  hoped  to  be  up  advanc'd 
Por  my  good  parts ;  but  still  it  has  misohano'd. 
Now  therefore  that  no  longer  hope  I  see, 
But  froward  fortune  still  to  follow  me, 
And  losela  ^  lifted  high,  where  I  did  look, 
I  mean  to  turn  the  next  leaf  of  the  book. 
Tet,  ere  that  any  way  I  do  betake, 
I  mean  my  gossip  privy  first  to  maie." 
-"  Ah !  my  dear  gossip,"  answer'd  then  the  Ape, 
"Deeply  do  your  sad  words  my  wits  awhape,^ 
Both  for  because  your  grief  doth  great  appear, 
And  eke  because  myself  am  touched  near : 
For  I  likewise  have  wasted  much  good  time, 
Still  waiting  to  preferment  up  to  climb, 
Whilst  others  always  have  before  me  stept. 
And  from  my  beard  the  fat  away  have  swept ; 
That  now  unto  despair  I  gin  to  grow. 
And  mean  for  better  wind  about  to  throw. 
Therefore  to  me,  my  trusty  friend,  aread  ^ 
Thy  counsel ;  two  is  better  than  one  head." 
"  Certes,"  said  he,  "  I  mean  me  to  disguise 
In  some  strange  habit,  after  uncouth  wise. 
Or  like  a  pilgrim,  or  a  limiter,^ 
Or  like  a  gipsy,  or  a  juggeler. 
And  so  to  wander  to  the  worlde's  end. 
To  seek  my  fortune  where  1  may  it  mend : 
For  worse  than  that  I  have  I  cannot  meet. 
"Wide  is  the  world,  I  wot,  and  eVry  street 
Is  full  of  fortunes  and  adventures  strange. 
Continually  subject  unto  change. 
Say,  my  fair  brother  now,  if  this  device 
Doth  like  you,  or  may  you  to  like  entice." 
"  Surely,"  said  th'  Ape,  "  it  likes  me  wondrous 

well; 
And,  would  ye  not  poor  fellowship  expel, 
Myself  would  offer  you  t'  accompany 
In  this  adventure's  chanceful  jeopardy  : 
For  to  wax  old  at  home  in  idleness 
Is  disadventurous,  and  quite  fortuneless ; 
Abroad,  where  change  is,  good  may  gotten  be." 

The  Fox  was  glad,  and  quickly  did  agree  : 
So  both  resolv'd,  the  morrow  next  ensuing. 
So  soon  as  day  appear'd  to  people's  viewing. 
On  their  intended  journey  to  proceed ; 
And  over  night,  whatso  thereto  did  need. 
Each  did  prepare,  in  readiness  to  be. 
The  morrow  next,' so  soon  as  one  might  see 
Light  out  of  heaven's  windows  forth  to  look, 
Both  their  habiliments  unto  them  took, 
And  put  themselves  (a  God's  name)  on  their 

way; 
When  as  the  Ape,  beginning  well  to  weigh 
This  hard  adventure,  thus  began  t'  advise : 
"  Now  read,^  Sir  Eeynold,  as  ye  be  right  wise. 
What  course  ye  ween  is  best  for  ua  to  take. 
That  for  ourselves  we  may  a  living  make. 
Whether  shall  we  profess  some  trade  or  skill  ? 
Or  shaJl  we  vary  our  device  at  will, 

1  Base,  worthless  persons. 

s  Confound.  >  Declare. 

t  A  f  ciar  licensed  to  beg  within  a  certain  district. 


Even  as  new  occasion  appears  ? 
Or  shall  we  tie  ourselves  for  certain  years 
To  any  service,  or  to  any  place  ? 
For  it  behoves,  ere  that  into  the  race 
We  enter,  to  resolve  first  hereupon." 
"  Now  surely,  brother,"  said  the  Fox  anon, 
"  Te  have  thia  matter  motioned  in  season  : 
For  ev'ry  thing  that  is  begun  with  reason 
Will  come  by  ready  means  unto  his  end ; 
But  things  miscounseUgd  must  needs  miswend.' 
Thus  therefore  I  advise  upon  the  case. 
That  not  to  any  certain  trade  or  place. 
Nor  any  man,  we  should  ourselves  apply ; 
For  why  should  he  that  is  at  liberty 
Make  himself  bond?  since  then  we  are  free-bom. 
Let  us  aU  servile  base  subjection  scorn ; 
And,  as  we  be  sons  of  the  world  so  wide, 
Let  ua  our  father's  heritage  divide, 
And  challenge  to  ourselves  our  portions  due 
Of  all  the  patrimony,  which  a  few 
Now  hold  in  hugger-mugger  '  in  their  hand. 
And  aU  the  rest  do  rob  of  good  and  land. 
For  now  a  few  have  all,  and  all  have  naught, 
Yet  all  be  brethren  alike  dearly  bought : 
There  is  no  right  in  this  partiti6n. 
Nor  was  it  so  by  instituti6n 
Ordained  first,  nor  by  the  law  of  Nature, 
But  that  she  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creature. 
As  well  of  worldly  livelod  ^  as  of  life. 
That  there  might  be  no  difference  nor  strife, 
Nor  aught  caU'd  mine  or  thine :  thrice  happy  then 
Was  the  condition  of  mortal  men. 
That  was  the  golden  age  of  Saturn  old. 
But  this  might  better  be  the  world  of  gold ; 
For  without  gold  now  nothing  will  be  got. 
Therefore  (if  please  you)  this  shall  be  our  plot : 
We  will  not  be  of  any  occupation ; 
Let  such  vile  vassals,  bom  to  base  vocation. 
Drudge  in  the  world,  and  for  their  living  droil,' 
Which  have  no  wit  to  live  withouten  toiL 
But  we  will  walk  about  the  world  at  pleasure. 
Like  two  free  men,  and  make'  our  ease  our  trea- 
sure. 
Free  men  some  beggars  call,  but  they  be  free ; 
And  they  which  call  them  so  more  beggars  be : 
For  they  do  swink  ^  and  sweat  to  feed  the  other. 
Who  live  like  lords  of  that  which  they  do  gather. 
And  yet  do  never  thank  them  for  the  same. 
But  as  their  due  by  nature  do  it  claim. 
Such  will  we  faahion  both  ourselves  to  be. 
Lords  of  the  world ;  and  so  will  wander  free 
Where  so  us  listeth,  uncontroll'd  of  any : 
Hard  is  our  hap,  if  we  (amongst  so  many) 
Light  not  on  some  that  may  our  state  amend ; 
Seldom  but  some  good  cometh  ere  the  end." 

WeU  seem'd  the  Ape  to  like  this  ordinance : 
Yet,  WeU  considering  of  the  circumstance, 
Aa  pausing  in  great  doubt,  a  while  he  stay'd. 
And  afterwards  with  grave  advisement  said ; 
"  I  cannot,  my  lief  "  brother,  like  but  well 
The  purpose  of  the  oomplot  which  ye  tell : 
For  well  I  wot  (compar'd  to  all  the  rest 
Of  each  degree)  that  beggars'  life  is  best ; 


STeU. 

7  Secretly. 

9  Work  slavishly. 


6  Go  wrong. 
8  Livelihood,  means  of  Uvins. 
10  Toil.  11  Dear. 
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And  thcj,  that  think  themselves  the  best  of  all, 
Ofttimes  to  begging  are  content  to  fall ; 
But  this  I  wot  withal,  that  we  shall  run 
Into  great  danger,  like  to  be  undone, 
Wildly  to  wander  thus  in  the  world's  eye, 
■Withouten  passport  or  good  warranty, 
For  fear  lest  we  like  rogues  should  be  reputed. 
And  for  ear-markSd  beasts  abroad  be  bruited ; 
Therefore  I  read,^  that  we  our  counsels  call, 
How  to  prevent  this  mischief  ere  it  fall, 
And  how  we  may,  with  most  security, 
Beg  amongst  those  that  beggars  do  defy."  ' 
"  Kight  well,  dear  gossip,  ye  advised  have," 
Said  then  the  Fox,  "  but  I  this  doubt  will  save : 
For  ere  we  farther  pass  I  will  devise 
A  passport  for  us  both  in  fittest  wise, 
And  by  the  names  of  Soldiers  us  protect ; 
That  now  is  thought  a  civil  begging  sect. 
Be  you  the  soldier,  for  you  likest  are 
For  manly  semblance  and  smaE  skill  in  war : 
I  will  but  wait  on  you,  and,  as  occasion 
Falls  out,  myself  fit  for  the  same  will  fashion." 
The  passport  ended,  both  they  forward  went ; 
The  Ape  clad  soldierlike,  fit  for  th'  intent, 
In  a  blue  jacket  with  a  cross  of  red 
And  many  slits,  as  if  that  he  hadshed 
Much  blood  through  many  wounds  therein  re- 

oeiv'd. 
Which  had  the  use  of  his  right  arm  bereav'd ; 
Upon  his  head  an  old  Scotch  cap  he  wore. 
With  a  plume  feather  all  to  pieces  tore : 
His  breeches  were  made  after  the  new  cut, 
Al  foriuguese,  loose  like  an  empty  gut ; 
And  his  hose  broken  high  above  the  heeling. 
And  his  sh6es  beaten  out  with  travelling. 
But  neither  sword  nor  dagger  he  did  bear ; 
Seems  that  no  foe's  revengement  he  did  fear ; 
Instead  of  them  a  handsome  bat  ^  ho  held, 
On  which  he  leaned,  as  one  far  in  eld.* 
Shame  light  on  him,  that  through  so   false 

illusion 
Doth  turn  the  name  of  Soldiers  to  abusion, 
And  that,  which  is  the  noblest  mystery," 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  infamy ! 
Long  they  thus  travelled,  yet  never  met 
Adventure  which  might  them  a-working  set : 
Yet  many  ways  they  sought,  and  many  tried ; 
Yet  for  their  purposes  none  fit  espied. 
At  last  they  chanc'd  to  meet  upon  the  way 
A  simple  husbandman  in  garments  gray ; 
Yet,  though  his  vesture  were  but  mean  and 

base, 
A  good  yeoman  he  was,  of  honest  place. 
And  more  for  thrift  did  care  than  for  gay 

clothing : 
Gay  without  good  is   good  heart's  greatest 

loathing. 
The  Fox,  him  spying,  bade  the  Ape  him  dight ' 
To  play  his  part,  for  lo !  he  was  in  sight 
That  (if  he  err'd  not)  should  them  entertain. 
And  yield  them  timely  profit  for  their  pain, 
Eftsoons  the  Ape  himself  gan  up  to  rear. 
And  on  his  shoulders  high  his  bat  to  bear, 


'^1 


1  Advise. 

3  Staff,  baton. 

*  Far  advanced  in  age. 


3  Distrust. 
^  Profession, 


As  if  good  service  he  were  fit  to  do  .| 

(But  little  thrift  for  him  he  did  it  to ! )  ■■ 

And  stoutly  forward  he  his  steps  did  strain,  , ,  ' 
That  like  a  handsome  swain  it  Jiim  became : 
When  as  they  nigh  approached,  that  good 

man. 
Seeing  them  wander  loosely,  first  began 
T'  inquire,  of  custom,  what  and  whence  they 

-    were  ? 
To  whom  the  Ape  :  "  I  am  a  Soldier, 
That  late  in  wars  have  spent  my  dearest  blood. 
And  in  long  service  lost  both  limbs  and  good  ; 
And  now,  constrain'd  that  trade  to  overgive,  ^ 
I  driven  am  to  seek  some  means  to  live  :        '"M 
Which  might  it  you  in  pity  please  t'  afford,      j^J 
I  would  be  ready,  both  in  deed  and  word. 
To  do  you  faithful  service  all  my  days. 
This  iron  world  "—that  same  he  weeping  says — 
"Brings  down  the  stoutest  hearts  to  lowest 

state : 
For  misery  doth  bravest  minds  abate. 
And  make  them  seek  for  that  they  wont  to 

scorn, 
Of  fortune  and  of  hope  at  once  forlorn."  j^i 

The  honest  man,  that  heard  biTti  thus  compIai%|^ 
Was  grieVd,  as  he  had  felt  part  of  his  pain ;  '•'•% 
And,  well  dispos'd  him  some  relief  to  show,     >v^ 
Ask'd  if  in  husbandry  he  aught  did  know. 
To  plough,  to  plant,  to  reap,  to  rake,  to  sow. 
To  hedge,  to  ditch,  to  thrash,  to  thatch,  to 

mow? 
Or  to  what  labour  else  he  was  prepar'd  ? 
For  husband's  '  life  is  labourous  and  hard.  '. 

When  as  the  Ape  him  heard  so  much  to  talk  ,^k 
Of  labour,  that  did  from  his  liking  balk,^         jM 
He  would  have  slipp'd  the  collar  handsomely,  B 
And  to  him  said :  "Good  Sir,  fuU  glad  am  I  ™ 
To  take  what  pains  may  any  living  wight : 
But  my  late  maimed  limbs  lack  wonted  might 
To  do  their  kindly  services  as  needeth : 
Scarce  this  right  hand  the  mouth  with  diet 

feedeth. 
So  that  it  may  no  painful  work  endure,  , 

Nor  to  strong  labour  can  itself  inure.  > 

But  if  that  any  other  place  you  have. 
Which  asks  small  pains,  but  thriftiness  to  save, 
Or  care  to  overlook,  or  trust  to  gather. 
Ye  may  me  trust  as  your  own  ghostly  father." 
With  that  the  husbandman  gan  him  advise,  •: ,,. 
That  it  for  him  were  fittest  exercise 
Cattle  to  keep,  or  grounds  to  oversee ; 
And  asked  him,  if  he  could  willing  be 
To  keep  his  sheep,  or  to  attend  his  swine, 
Or  watch  his  mares,  or  take  his  charge  of  kine  ? 
"  Gladly,"  said  he,-  "whatever  such-like  pain 
Ye  put  on  me,  I  will  the  same  sustain  ; 
But  gladliest  I  of  your  fleecy  $heep 
(Might  it  you  please)  would  take  on  me  the 

keep." 
For  ere  that  unto  arms  I  me  beiook. 
Unto  my  father's  sheep  I  us'd  to  look,  I 

That  yet  the  skill  thereof  I  have  not  lost ; 
Thereto  right  well  this  cur-dog,  by  my  cost"— 

6  Prepare.  7  Hui/bandman's. 

8  Was  at  variance  with  his  liking, 

9  Care,  charge. 
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Heaning  the  Fox— "wiU  serve  my  sheep  to 

gather, 
And  drive  to  follow  after  their  bellwether.'' 

The  husbandman  was  meanly  ^  well  contest 
Trial  to  make  of  his  endeavourment ; 
And,  home  him  leading,  lent  to  him  the  charge 
Of  all  his  flock,  with  liberty  full  large. 
Giving  account  of  th'  annual  increase 
Both  of  their  lambs,  and  of  their  woolly  fleece. 
Thus  is  the  Ape  become  a  shepherd  swain. 
And  the  false  Fox  his  dog  (God  give  them  pain !) 
For  ere  the  year  have  half  his  course  outrun, 
And  do  return  from  whence  he  first  begun, 
They  shall  him  make  an  ill  account  of  thrift. 
Now  when  as  Time,  flying  with  winges  swift. 
Expired  had  the  term  that  these  two  javels  ' 
Should  render  up  a  reckoning  of  their  travails 
Unto  their  master,  which  it  of  them  sought, 
^Exceedingly  they  troubled  were  in  thought, 
Nor  wist  what  answer  unto  him  to  frame, 
Nor  how  to  scape  great  punishment  or  shame 
For  their  false  treason  and  vile  thievery  : 
For  not  a  lamb  of  all  their  flock's  supply 
Had  they  to  shew ;  but,  ever  as  they  bred, 
They  slew  them,  and  upon  their  fleshes  fed ; 
For  that  disguised  dog  lov'd  blood  to  spiH, 
And  drew  the  wicked  shepherd  to  his  will. 
So  'twixt  them  both  they  not  a  lambkin  left ; 
And,  when  lambs  fail'd,  the  old  sheep's  lives 

they  reft ; 
That  how  t'  acquit  themselves  unto  their  lord 
They  were  in  doubt,  and  flatly  set  abord.' 
The  Fox  then  counseU'd  th'  Ape  for  to  require 
Respite  till  morrow  t'  answer  his  desire ; 
For  time's  delay  new  hope  of  help  still  breeds. 
The  good  man  granted,  doubting  naught  their 

deeds. 
And  bade  next  day  that  all  should  ready  be. 
But  they  more  subtile  meaning  had  than  he  ; 
For  the  next  morrow's  meed*  they  cloaelymeant. 
For  fear  of  af terolaps,"  for  to  prevent : 
And  that  same  ev'ning,  when  all  shrouded  were 
In  careless  sleep,  they  without  care  or  fear 
Cruelly  fell  upon  their  flock  in  fold. 
And  of  them  slew  at  pleasure  what  they  wo'ld. 
Of  which  when  as  they  feasted  had  their  £11, 
For  a  full  complement  of  all  their  iU, 
They  stole  away,  and  took  their  hasty  flight, 
Carried  in  clouds  of  all-concealing  night. 

So  was  the  husbandman  left  to  his  loss. 
And  they  unto  their  fortune's  change  to  toss. 
After  which  sort  they  wandered  long  while, 
Abusing  many  through  their  cloaked  guile ; 
That  at  the  last  they  gan  to  be  descried 
Of  ev'ry  one,  and  all  their  sleights  espied. 
So  as  their  begging  now  them  failed  quite. 
For  none  would  give,  but  all  men  would  them 

witej' 
Yet  would  they  take  no  pains  to  get  their  living. 
But  seek  some  other  way  to  gain  by  giving. 
Much  like  to  begging,  but  much  better  nam'd ; 
For  many  beg  which  are  thereof  asham'd. 
And  now  the  Fox  had  gotten  him  a  gown. 


1  Tolerably,  middling. 
3  Adrift ;  at  a  loss. 
5  Future  mishaps. 


2  Worthless  fellows. 
*  Beward 
6  Blame. 


And  th'  Ape  a  cassock  sidelong  hanging  down ; 
For  they  their  occupation  meant  to  change, 
And  now  in  other  state  abroad  to  range  : 
For  since  their  soldier's  pass  no  better  sped, 
They  forg'd  another,  as  for  clerks  book-read. 
Who  passing  forth,  as  their  adventures  fell, 
Through  many  haps  which  needs  not  here  to  teU, 
At  length  chano'd  with  a  formal  priest  to  meet. 
Whom  they  in  civil  manner  first  did  greet. 
And  after  ask'd  an  alms  for  God's  dear  love. 
The  man  straightway  hi's  choler  up  did  move. 
And  with  reproachful  terms  gan  them  revile 
For  following  that  trade  so  base  and  vile ; 
And  ask'd  what  license  or  what  pass  they  had  ? 
"  Ah !  "  said  the  Ape,  as  sighing  wondrous  sad, 
"  It 's  a  hard  case,  when  men  of  good  deserving 
Must  either  driven  be  perforce  to  sterving,' 
Or  asked  for  their  pass  by  ev'ry  squib  ^ 
That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib  : ' 
And  yet  (God  wot)  small  odds  I  often  see 
'Twixt  them  that  ask,  and  them  that  asked  be. 
Nathless,  because  you  shall  not  us  misdeem. 
But  that  we  are  as  honest  as  we  seem. 
Ye  shall  our  passport  at  your  pleasure  see. 
And  then  ye  will  (I  hope)  well  moved  be." 
Which  when  the  priest  beheld,  heview'ditnear. 
As  if  therein  some  text  he  studying  were, 
But  little  else  (God  wot)  could  thereof  skill : 
For  read  he  could  not  evidence,  nor  will, 
Nor  tell  a  written  word,  nor  write  a  letter, 
Nor  make  one  title  worse,  nor  make  one  better : 
Of  such  deep  learning  little  had  he  need, 
Nor  yet  of  Latin,  nor  of  Greek,  that  breed 
Doubts  'mongst  divines,  and  difference  of  texts. 
From  whence  arise  diversity  of  sects. 
And  hateful  heresies,  of  God  abhorr'd : 
But  this  good  Sir  "  did  follow  the  plain  word, 
Nor  meddled  with  their  controversies  vain ; 
ALL  his  care  was,  his  service  well  to  sayn. 
And  to  read  homilies  upon  holidays  : 
When  that  was  done,  he  might  attend  his  plays  ; 
An  easy  life,  and  fit  High  God  to  pleasfe. 

He,  having  overlook'd  their  pass  at  ease, 
Gan  at  the  length  them  to  rebuke  again. 
That  no  good  trade  of  life  did  entertain. 
But  lost  their  time  in  wand'ring  loose  abroad  ; 
Seeing  the  world,  in  which  they  bootless  bode,li 
Had  ways  enough  for  all  therein  to  live ; 
Such  grace  did  God  unto  his  creatures  give. 
Said  then  theFox;  "  Who  hath  the  world  not 

tried. 
From  the  right  way  f  uU  eath '"  may  wander  wide. 
We  are  but  novices,  new  come  abroad, 
We  have  not  yet  the  track  of  any  trode. 
Nor  on  us  taken  any  state  of  life. 
But  ready  are  of  any  to  make  prief.^ 
Therefore  might  please  you,  which  the  world 

have  prov'd. 
Us  to'advise,  which  forth  but  lately  mov'd. 
Of  some  good  course  that  we  might  undei-take. 
Ye  shall  for  ever  us  your  bondmen  make." 
The  priest  gan  wax  half  proud  to  be  so  pray'd. 
And  thereby  willing  to  afford  them  aid. 


Starring,  perishing. 
I     9  Snub. 
[   11  Dwelt  unprofitably. 


8  Insignificant  fellow.  ' 
1°  See  note  1,  page  165. 
18  Easily.      13  Proof,  trial 
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"It  seema,"  aaid  he,  "right  well  that  ye  be 

clerks,^ 
Both  by  your  witty  words,  and  by  your  works. 
Is  not  that  name  enough  to  make  a  Uving, 
To  him  that  hath  a  whit  of  Nature's  giving? 
How  many  honest  men  see  ye  arise 
Daily  thereby,  and  grow  to  goodly  price ;  ^ 
To  Deans,  to  Archdeacons,  to  Commissaries, 
To  Lords,  to  Principals,  to  Pretendaries  ? 
All  jolly  Prelates,  worthy  rule  to  bear, 
"Whoever  them  envf  :  yet  spite  bites  near. 
Why  should  ye  doubt,  then,  but  that  ye  likewise 
Might  unto  some  of  those  in  time  arise? 
In  the  meantime  to  live  in  good  estate. 
Loving  that  love,  and  hating  those  that  hate ; 
Being  some  honest  curate,  or  some  vicar. 
Content  with  little  in  condition  sicker."  ' 
"  Ah !  but,"  said  th'  Ape,  "  the  charge  is  wond- 
rous great. 
To  feed  men's  souls,  and  hath  a  heavy  threat." 
"  To  feed  men's  souls,"  quoth  he,  "  is  not  in  man : 
For  they  must  feed  themselves,  do  what  we  can. 
We  are  but  charg'd  to  lay  the  meat  before  : 
Eat  they  that  list,  we  need  to  do  no  more. 
But  God  it  is  that  feeds  them  with  His  grace, — 
The  bread  of  life  pour'd  down  from  heaVnly 

place. 
Therefore  said  he  that  with  the  budding  rod 
Did  rule  the  Jews,  ATX  shall  be  taught  of  God. 
That  same  hath  Je^us  Christ  now  to  him  raught,^ 
By  whom  the  flock  is  rightly  fed  and  taught : 
He  is  the  Shepherd,  and  the  Priest  is  he  ; 
We  but  his  shepherd  swains  ordain'd  to  be. 
Therefore  herewith  do  not  yourselves  dismay  j 
Nor  is  the  pain  so  great,  but  bear  ye  may ; 
For  not  so  great,  as  it  was  wont  of  yore, 
It 's  now-a-days,  nor  half  so  strait  and  sore  : 
They  whilom  used  duly  ev'ry  day 
Their  service  and  their  holy  things  to  say. 
At  mom  and  eVn,  besides  their  Anthems  sweet. 
Their  penny  Masses,  and  their  CompUnes  meet, 
Their  Diriges,  their  Trentals,  and  their  Shrifts,^ 
Their  memories,'  their  singings,  and  their  gifts. 
Now  all  those  needless  works  are  laid  away ; 
Now  once  a  week,  upon  the  Sabbath  day, 
It  is  enough  to  do  our  small  devotion, 
And  then  to  follow  any  merry  motion. 
Nor  are  we  tied  to  fast  but  when  we  list ; 
Nor  to  wear  garments  base  of  woollen  twist. 
But  with  the  finest  silks  us  to  array, 
That  before  God  we  may  appear  more  gay, 
Resembling  Aaron's  glory  in  his  place : 
For  far  unfit  it  is  that  person  base 
Should  with  vile  clothes  approach  Gfld'smajest^, 
Whom  no  uncleanness  may  approachen  nigh : 
Or  that  all  men,  which  any  master  serve. 
Good  garments  for  their  service  should  deserve  ; 
But  he  that  serves  the  Lord  of  Hosts  Most 

High, 
And  that  in  highest  place,  t'  approach  hiTn  nigh, 
And  all  the  people's  prayers  to  present 
Before  his  throne,  as  on  embassage  sent 
Both  to  and  fro,  should  not  deserve  to  wear 

1  Scholars.  *  !Esteem.  3  Secure. 

4  Beached,  taken.  6  Contessions. 

6  Memorial  services  for  the  dead.        7  Dissemble. 


A  garment  better  than  of  wool  or  hair.  .< 

Besides,  we  may  have  lying  by  our  sides  *  | 

Our  lovely  lasses,  or  bright  shining  brides ;       -4 
We  be  not  tied  to  wilful  chastity,  ■ 

But  have  the  Gospel  of  free  liberty." 

By  that  he  ended  had  his  ghostly  sermon. 
The  Fox  was  well  induc'd  to  be  a  pamon ;  ; 

And  of  the  priest  eftsoons  'gan  to  inquire 
How  to  a  benefice  he  might  aspire. 
"  Marry,  there,"  said  the  priest,  "  is  art  indeed ; 
Much  good  deep  learning  one  thereout  may  read ; 
For  that  the  groundwork  is  and  end  of  aU, 
How  to  obtain  a  beneficiaL 
First,  therefore,  when  ye  have  in  handsome  wise 
Yourself  attired,  as  you  can  devise, 
Then  to  some  nobleman  yourself  apply, 
Or  other  great  one  in  the  worlde's  eye. 
That  hath  a  zealous  dispositidn 
To  God,  and  so  to  his  religi6n  : 
There  must  thou  fashion  eke  a  godly  zeal. 
Such  as  no  carpers  may  contrair  reveal : 
For  each  thing  feigned  ought  more  wary  be. 
There  thou  must  walk  in  sober  gravity, 
And  seem  as  saintlike  as  Saint  Badegund : 
Fast  much,  pray  oft,  look  lowly  on  the  groui^d, 
And  unto  ev'ry  one  do  oourt'sy  meek : 
These  looks  (naught  saying)  do  a  benefice  seek : 
And  be  thou  sure  one  not  to  lack  ere  long. 
But  if  thee  list  unto  the  Court  to  throng,       ;  { 
And  there  to  hunt  after  the  hoped  prey, 
Then  must  thou  thee  dispose  another  way : 
For  there  thou  needs  must  learn  to  laugh,  to  lie, 
To  face,'  to  forge,  to  scoff,  to  company, 
To  crouch,  to  please,  to  be  a  beetle-stock       < 
Of  thy  great  master's  wiU,  to  scorn,  or  mock : 
So  may'st  thou  chance  mock  out  a  benefice, 
Unless  thou  canst  one  conjure  by  device. 
Or  cast  a  figure  for  a  Bishopric ; 
And  if  one  could,  it  were  but  a  school  trick. 
These  be  the  ways  by  which,  without  reward. 
Livings  in  Court  be  gotten,  though  fuU  hard; 
For  nothing  there  is  done  without  a  fee : 
The  courtier  needs  must  recompensed  be 
With  a  benevolence,  or  have  in  gage  j 

The  primitias  ^  of  your  parsonage :  j 

Scarce  can  a  Bishopric  forpass  them  by,  ' 

But  that  it  must  be  gilt  in  privity. 
Do  not  thou  therefore  seek  a  living  there. 
But  of  more  private  persons  seek  elsewhere. 
Where  as  thoa  may'st  compound  a  better  penny ; 
Nor  let  thy  learning  question'd  be  of  any. 
For  some  good  gentleman,  that  hath  the  right 
Unto  his  church  for  to  present  a  wight. 
Will  cope  "  with  thee  in  reasonable  wis©  ; 
That  if  the  living  yearly  do  arise 
To  forty  pound,  that  then  his  youngest  son 
Shall  twenty  have,  and  twenty  thou  hast  won : 
Thou  haat  it  won,  for  it  is  of  frank  gift. 
And  he  vriU  care  for  all  the  rest  to  shift, 
Both  that  the  Bishop  may  admit  of  thee,' 
And  that  therein  thou  may'st  maintained!  be. 
This  is  the  way  for  one  that  is  unleam'd 
Living  to  get,  and  not  to  be  discem'd.i" 

8  Pirst-fraits ;  the  flist  year's  whole  profits  of  a  be- 
nefice.   Latin,  "primitisB." 

9  Make  a  bargain.  lo  Detected. 
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But  they  that  are  great  clerks  have  nearer  ways 
For  learning's  sake  to  living  them  to  raise : 
Yet  many  eke  of  them  (God'wot)  are  driv'n 
T'  accept  a  benefice  in  pieces  riVn. 
How  say'st  thou,  friend?  have  I  not  well  dis- 

cours'd 
Upon  this  common-place,  though  plain,  not 

worst? 
Setter  a  short  tale  than  a  bad  long  shriving :  ^ 
Needs  any  more  to  learn  to  get  a  living  ?  " 

"Now  sure,  and  by  my  halidom,"  quoth  he, 
"Te  a  great  master  are  in  your  degree  : 
Great  thanks  I  yield  you  for  your  discipline, 
And  do  not  doubt  but  duly  to  incline 
My  wits  thereto,  as  ye  shall  shortly  hear." 
The  priest  him  wish'd  good  speed,  and  well  to 

fare: 
So  parted  they,  as  either's  way  them  led. 
But  th'  Ape  and  Fox  erelong  so  well  them  sped, 
Through  the  priest's  wholesome  counsel  lately 

taught. 
And  through  their  own  fair  handling  wisely 

wrought. 
That  they  a  benefice  'twist  them  obtain'd ; 
And  crafty  Eeynold  was  a  priest  ordain'd. 
And  th'  Ape  his  Parish  Clerk  proour'd  to  be. 
Then  made  they  revel  rout  and  goodly  glee. 
But,  ere  long  time  had  passed,  they  so  ill 
Did  order  their  affairs,  that  th'  evil  will 
Of  all  their  parish'ners  they  had  constrain'd  j 
"Who  to  the  Ordinary  of  them  complain'd. 
How  foully  they  their  offices  abus'd. 
And  them  of  crimes  and  heresies  accus'd ; 
That  pursuivants  he  often  for  them  sent. 
But  they,  neglecting  his  commandement. 
So  long  persisted  obstinate  and  bold. 
Till  at  the  length  he  published  to  hold 
A  visitation,  and  them  cited  thither : 
Then  was  high  time  their  wits  about  to  gather ; 
What  did  they  then,  but  made  a  composition 
With  their  next  neighbour  priest  for  light  con- 
dition. 
To  whom  their  living  they  resigned  quite 
For  a  few  pence,  and  ran  away  by  night  1 

So  passing  through  the  country  in  disguise, 
They  fled  far  oflE,  where  none  might  them  sur- 
prise. 
And  after  that  long  strayed  here  and  there. 
Through  eVry  field  and  forest  far  and  near  ; 
Yet  never  found  occasion  for  their  turn. 
But,   almost  starv'd,   did   much   lament   and 

mourn. 
At  last  they  chanc'd  to  meet  upon  the  way 
The  Mule,  all  decVd  in  goodly  rich  array. 
With  bells  and  bosses  that  full  loudly  rung. 
And  costly  trappings  that  to  ground  down  hung. 
Lowly  they  him  saluted  in  meek  wise ; 
But  he,  through  pride  ^id  fatness,  gan  despise 
Their  meanness ;  scarce  vouchsaf 'd   them   to 

requite.^ 
Whereat  the  Fox,  deep  groaning  in  his  sprite. 
Said :  "Ah !  sir  Mule,  now  blessed  be  the  day 
That  I  see  you  so  goodly  and  so  gay 
In  your  attires,  and  eke  your  silken  hide 

1  Confession.  ^  To  return  their  salutatioo. 

3  TJnileBerveeUy.  *  Tell. 


FiU'd  with  round  flesh,  that  ev'ry  bone  doth 

hide. 
Seems  that  in  fruitful  pastures  ye  do  live. 
Or  fortune  doth  you  secret  favour  give." 
"  Foolish  Fox ! "  said  the  Mule,  "thy  wretched 

need 
Praiseth  the  thing  that  doth  thy  sorrow  breed. 
For  well  I  ween,  thou  canst  not  but  envf 
My  wealth,  compar'd  to  thine  own  mise^, 
That  art  so  lean  and  meagre  waxen  late. 
That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gait." 
"  Ah  me  ! "  said  then  the  Fox,  "  whom  evil  hap 
Unworthy'  in  such  wretchedness  doth  wrap. 
And  makes  the  scorn  of  other  beasts  to  be ! 
.But  read,*  fair  Sir,  of  grace,  from  whence  come 

ye. 

Or  what  of  tidings  you  abroad  do  hear ; 
News  may  perhaps  some  good  unweeting  ^  bear." 
"  From  royal  Court  I  lately  came,"  said  he, 
"  Where  all  the  bravery  that  eye  may  see. 
And  all  the  happiness  that  heart  desire, 
Is  to  be  found ;  he  nothing  can  admire 
That  hath  not  seen  that  heaven's  portraiture ; 
But  tidings  there  is  none,  I  you  assure. 
Save  that  which  common  is,  and  known  to  all. 
That  courtiers  as  the  tide  do  rise  and  fall." 
"But  tell  us,"  said  the  Ape,  "  we  do  you  pray. 
Who  now  in  Court  doth  bear  the  greatest  sway ; 
That,  if  such  fortune  do  to  us  befaU, 
We  may  seek  favour  of  the  beat  of  all." 
"  Marry,"  said  he,  "the  highest  now  in  grace 
Be  the  wild  beasts,  that  swiftest  are  in  chase ; 
For  in  their  speedy  course  and  nimble  flight 
The  Lion  now  doth  take  the  most  delight ; 
But  chiefly  joys  on  foot  them  to  behold, 
Enchas'd  '  with  chain  and  circulet  of  gold : 
So  wild  a  beast  so  tame  y-taught  to  be. 
And  buxom'  to  his  bands,  is  joy  to  see; 
So  well  his  golden  circlet  him  beseemeth. 
But  his  late  chain  his  Liege  unmeet  esteemeth ; 
For  so  brave  beasts  she^  loveth  best  to  see 
In  the  wild  forest  ranging  fresh  and  free. 
Therefore,  if  fortune  thee  in  Court  to  live. 
In  case  thou  ever  there  wilt  hope  to  thrive, 
To  some  of  these  thou  must  thyself  apply; 
Else,  as  a  thistledown  in  th'  air  doth  fly. 
So  vainly  shalt  thou  to  and  fro  be  tost,    ~ 
And  lose  thy  labour  and  thy  fruitless  cost. 
And  yet  full  few  which  follow  them,  I  see. 
For  virtue's  bare  regard  advanced  be. 
But  either  for  some  gainful  benefit. 
Or  that  they  may  for  their  own  turns  be  fit. 
Nathless  perhaps  ye  things  may  handle  so. 
That  ye  may  better  thrive  than  thousands  mo'." 
"  But,"  ^aid  the  Ape,  "  how  shall  we  first 

come  in, 
That  after  we  may  favour  seek  to  win  ?  " 
"  How  else,"  said  he,  "  but  with  a  good  bold 

face. 
And  with  big  words,  and  with  a  stately  pace. 
That  men  may  think  of  you,  in  general. 
That  to  be  in  you  which  is  not  at  all : 
For  not  by  that  which  is  the  world  now  deemeth 
(As  it  was  wont),  but  by  that  same  that  seemeth. 
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Nor  do  I  doubt  but  that  ye  well  can  fasliion 
Yourselves  thereto,  according  to  occasion : 
.  So  fare  ye  well ;  good  courtiers  may  ye  be ! " 
So,  proudly  neighing,  from  them  parted  he. 
Then  'gan  this  crafty  couple  to  devise 
How  for   the   Court  themselves  they  might 


For  thither  they  themselves  meant  to  address, 
In  hope  to  find  their  happier  success. 
So  well  they  shifted,  that  the  Ape  anon 
Himself  had  clothed  like  a  gentleman. 
And  the  sly  Fox  as  like  to  be  his  groom. 
That  to  the  Court  in  seemly  sort  they  come ; 
Where  the  fond  ^  Ape,  himself  uprearing  high 
TTpon  his  tiptoes,  stalketh  stately  by. 
As  if  he  were  some  great  Magnifico, 
And  boldly  doth  amongst  the  boldest  go ; 
And  his  man  Beynold,  with  fine  counterfea- 
sance,' 
Supports  his  credit  and  his  countenance. 
Then  gan  the  courtiers  gaze  on  ev'ry  side. 
And  stare  on  him,  with  big  looks  basin-wide,^ 
■Wond'ring   what   mister   wight  he  was,  and 

whence : 
For  he  was  clad  in  strange  accoutrements, 
Fashion'd  with  quaint  devices  never  seen 
In  Court  before,  yet  there  all  fashions  be'n ; 
Yet  he  them  in  newfangleness  did  pass  : 
But  his  behaviour  altogether  was 
AXIai,  Twchesca,  much  the  more  admir'd ; 
And  his  looks  lofty,  as  if  he  aspir'd 
To  dignity,  and  'sdain  the  low  degree ; 
That  all,  which  did  such  strangeness  in  him  see. 
By  secret  means  gan  of  his  state  inquire, 
And  privily  his  servant  thereto  hjre : 
Who,  throughly  arm'd  against  such  coverture. 
Reported  unto  all,  that  he  was,  sure, 
A  noble  gentleman  of  high  regard. 
Which  through  the  world  had  with  long  travel 

far'd, 
And  seen  the  manners  of  all  beasts  on  ground ; 
Now  here  arriv'd,  to  see  if  like  he  found. 

Thus  did  the  Ape  at  first  him  credit  gain. 
Which  afterwards  he  wisely  did  maintain 
With  gallant  show,  and  daily  more  augment 
Through  his  fine  feats  and  courtly  complement ; 
For  he  could  play,  and  dance,  and  vault,  and 

spring. 
And  all  that  else  pertains  to  revelling. 
Only  through  kindly  '  aptness  of  his  joints. 
Besides,  he  could  do  many  other  points. 
The  which  in  Court  him  served  to  good  stead : 
For  he  'mongst  ladies  could  their  fortunes  read 
Out  of  their  hands,  and  merry  leasings  ^  tell, 
And  juggle  finely,  that  became  him  well : 
But  he  so  light  was  at  legerdemain. 
That  what  he  touch'd  came  not  to  light  again ; 
Yet  would  he  laugh  it  out,  and  proudly  look. 
And  tell  them  that  they  greatly  him  mistook. 
So  would  he  scofl  them  out  with  mockeiy. 
For  he  therein  had  great  felicity ; 
And  with  sharp  quips  joy'd  others  to  deface, 
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Thinking  that  their  disgracing  did  him  grace :  .i 
So  whilst  that  other  like  vain  wits  he  pleas'd,  '* 
And  made  to  laugh,  his  heart  was  greatly  eas'd.  ' 
But  the  right  gentle  mind  would  bite  Ms  lip,  ,, 
To  hear  the  javel '  so  good  men  to  nip  :  J 

For,  though  the  vulgar  yield  an  open  ear,  '<j 

And  common  courtiers  love  to  g^be  and  fleer 
At  ev'rything  which  they  hear  spoken  ill, 
And  the  best  speeches  with  ill  meaning  spill ; ' 
Yet  the  brave  Courtier,'  in  whose  beauteous 

thought 
Regard  of  honour  harbours  more  than  aught,    , 
Doth  loathe  such  base  condition,  to  backbite     ,? 
Any's  good  name  for  envy  or  despite  :  ^ 

He  stands  on  terms  of  honourable  mind,  -im 
Nor  will  be  carried  with  the  common  wind  "^SJ 
Of  Court's  inconstant  mutability,  ^^ 

Nor  after  ev'ry  tattling  fable  fly ;  '1 

But  hears  and  sees  the  follies  of  the  rest. 
And  thereof  gathers  for  himself  the  best : 
He  wiU  not  creep,  nor  crouch  with  feigned  face, 
But  walks  upright  with  comely  steadfast  pace. 
And  unto  all  doth  yield  due  courtesy ; 
But  not  with  kissed  hand  below  the  knee,     \^ 
As  that  same  apish  crew  is  wont  to  do  :  ;^ 

For  he  disdains  himself  t'  embase  thereto.  '9 
He  hates  foul  leasings,  and  vile  flattery,  'W 
Two  filthy  blots  in  noble  gentery ;  ?a 

And  loathful  idleness  he  doth  detest,  ':- ; 

The  canker-worm  of  ev'ry  gentle  breast ;  H§ 
The  which  to  banish  with  fair  exercise  T 

Of  knightly  feats  he  daily  doth  devise : 
Now  managing  the  mouths  of  stubborn  steeds. 
Now  practising  the  proof  of  warlike  deeds. 
Now  his  blight  arms  assaying,  now  his  spear; '^ 
Now  the  nigh  aimed  ring  away  to.bear.  "• 

At  other  times  he  casts  to  sue  ^^  the  chase    ^ 
Of  swift  wild  beasts,  or  run  on  foot  a  race, 
T*  enlarge  his  breath  (large  breath  in  arms  most 

needful). 
Or  else  by  wrestling  to  wax  strong  and  heedful ; 
Or  his  stiff  arms  to  stretch  with  yewen  bow,  J^ 
And  manly  legs  still  passing  to  and  fro^  J 

Without  a  gowned  beast  him  fast  beside,       '^ 
A  vain  ensample  of  the  Persian  pride ; 
Who,  after  he  had  won  th'  Assyrian  foe. 
Did  ever  after  scorn  on  foot  to  go. 

Thus  when  this  courtly  gentleman  with  toil 
Himself  hath  wearied,  he  doth  recoil  i' 
Unto  his  rest,  and  there  with  sweet  delight 
Of  music's  skill  revives  his  toiled  sprite ; 
Or  else  with  loves  and  ladies'  gentle  sports, 
Th6  joy  of  youth,  himself  he  reoomf6rts : 
Or,  lastly,  when  the  body  list  to  pause, 
His  mind  unto  the  Muses  he  withdraws ; 
Sweet  Lady  Muses,  Ladies  of  delight,       ,    .- 
Delights  of  life,  and  ornaments  of  light !  * 
With  whom  he  close  confers  with  wise  discourse, 
Of  Nature's  works,  of  heaVn's  continual  course, 
Of  foreign  lands,  of  people  different, 
Of  kingdoms'  change,  of  diverse  government,    | 
Of  dreadful  battles  of  renowned  knights,  ,| 

8  Spoil.  :j 

°  In  t^e  passage  that  follows,  Spenser  pays  a  noble  J 
tribute  to  his  friend  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
10  Follow.  u  Ketire. 
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■With  which  he  kindleth  his  ambitious  sprites 
To  like  desire  and  praise  of  noble  fame, . 
The  only  upshot  whereto  he  doth  aim : 
For  all  his  mind  on  honour  fixSd  is. 
To  which  he  levels  all  his  purposes, 
And  in  his  Prince's  service  spends  his  days. 
Not  so  much  for  to  gain,  or  for  to  raise 
Himself  to  high  degree,  as  for  his  grace. 
And  in  his  liking  to  win  worthy  place. 
Through  due  deserts  and  comely  carriage. 
In  whatso  please  employ  his  personage, 
That  may  be  matter  meet  to  gain  him  praise ; 
For  he  is  fit  to  use  in  all  assays. 
Whether  for  arms  ajid  warlike  amenance,^ 
Or  else  for  wise  and  civil  governance ; 
For  he  is  praotis'd  well  in  policy. 
And  thereto  doth  his  courting  ^  most  apply ; 
To  learn  the  enterdeal '  of  princes  strange, 
To  mark  th'  intent  of  counsels,  and  the  change 
Of  States,  and  eke  of  private  men  somewhile, 
Supplanted  by  fine  falsehood  and  fair  guile ; 
Of  all  the  which  he  gath'reth  what  is  fit 
T'  enrich  the  storehouse  of  his  pow'rful  wit, 
■WTiioh  through  wise  speeches  and  grave  ooiier- 

ence 
He  daily  ekes,*  and  brings  to  excellence. 
Such  is  the  rightful  Courtier  in  his  kind. 

But  unto  such  the  Ape  lent  not  his  mind ; 
Such  were  for  him  no  fit  compani6ns ; 
Such  would  descry  his  lewd  conditi6ns : 
But  the  young  lusty  gallants  he  did  choose 
To  follow,  meet  to  whom  he  might  disclose 
His  witless  pleasance,  and  ill  pleasing  vain. 
A  thousand  ways  he  them  could  entertain 
With  all  the  thriftless  games  that  may  be  found ; 
With  mumming  and  with  masking  all  around. 
With  dice,  with  cards,  with  billiards  far  unfit. 
With  shuttlecocks,  misseeming  °  manly  wit. 
With  courtesans,  and  costly  riotise. 
Whereof  still  somewhat  to  his  share  did  rise  ; 
Nor,  them  to  pleasure,  would  he  sometimes  scorn 
A  pandar's  coat  (so  basely  was  he  born). 
Thereto  he  could  fine  loving  verses  frame, 
And  play  the  poet  oft.    But  ah,  for  shame ! 
let  not  sweet  poets'  praise,  whose  only  pride 
Is  virtue  to  advance,  and  vice  deride, 
Be  with  the  work  of  losels'  wit  defam'd. 
Nor  let  such  verses  poetry  be  nam'd  ! 
Yet  he  the  name  on  him  would  rashly  take, 
Haugr^  '  the  sacred  Muses,  and  it  make 
A  servant  to  the  vile  affection 
Of  such  as  he  depended  most  upon ; 
And  with  the  sugary  sweet  thereof  allure 
Chaste  ladies'  ears  to  fantasies  impure. 

To  such  delights  the  noble  wits  he  led 
Which  him  reliev'd,  and  their  vain  h^imours  fed 
With  fruitless  follies  and  unsound  delights. 
But  if  perhaps  into  their  noble  sprites 
Desire  of  honour  or  brave  thought  of  arms 
Did  ever  creep,  then  with  his  wicked  charms 
And  strong  conceits  he  would  it  drive  away. 
Nor  suffer  it  to  house  there  half  a  day. 
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And  whenso  love  of  letters  did  inspire 
Their  gentle  wits,  and  kindle  wise  desire, 
That  chiefly  doth  each  noble  mind  adorn, 
Then  he  would  scoff  at  learning,  and  eke  scorn 
The  sectaries  '  thereof,  as  people  base, 
And  simple  men,  which  never  came  in  place 
Of  world's  affairs,  but,  in  dark  comers  mew'd, 
Mutter'd  of  matters  as  their  books  them  shew'd, 
Nort  other  knowledge  ever  did  attain, 
But  with  their  gowns  their  gravity  maintain. 
From  them  he  would  his  impudent  lewd  speech 
Against  God's  holy  ministers  oft  reach, 
And  mock  divines  and  their  professi6n : 
What  else  then  did  he,  by  progression. 
But  mock  high  God  himself,  whom  they  profess? 
But  what  car'd  he  for  God  or  godliness  ? 
All  his  caie  was  himself  how  to  advance, 
And  to  uphold  his  courtly  countenance 
By  all  the  cunning  means  he  could  devise ; 
Were  it  by  honest  ways,  or  otherwise, 
He  made  small  choice :  yet  sure  his  honesty 
Got  him  small  gains,  but  shameless  flattery. 
And  filthy  brocage,'  and  unseemly  shifts, 
And  borrow  ^  base,  and  some  good  ladies'  gifts : 
But  the  best  help,  which  chiefly  him  sustain  d 
Was  his  man  Beynold's  purchase  which  ho 

gain'd. 
For  he  was  sohool'd  by  kind  ^^  in  all  the  sldll 
Of  close  conveyance,  and  each  practice  ill 
Of  cozenage"  and  cleanly  ^^  knavery. 
Which  oft  maiutain'd  his  master's  bravery.^ 
Besides,  he  us'd  another  slippery  sleight, 
In  taking  on  himself,  in  common  sight. 
False  personages  fit  for  every  stead," 
With  which  he  thousands  cleanly ''  cozened : 
Now  like  a  merchant,  merchants  to  deceive. 
With  whom  his  credit  he  did  often  leave 
In  gage  for  his  gay  master's  hopeless  debt : 
Now  like  a  lawyer,  when  he  land  would  let. 
Or  sell  fee-simples  in  his  master's  name, 
Which  he  had  never,  nor  aught  like  the  same ; 
Then  would  he  be  a  broker,  and  draw  in 
Both  wares  and  money,  by  exchange  to  win : 
Then  would  he  seem  a  farmer,  that  would  sell 
Bargains  of  woods,  which  he  did  lately  fell. 
Or  com,  or  cattle,  or  such  other  ware. 
Thereby  to  cozen  men  not  well  aware : 
Of  all.the  which  there  came  a  secret  fee 
To  th'  Ape,  that  he  his  countenance  might  be. 

Besides  all  this,  he  us'd  oft  to  beguile 
Poor  suitors,  that  in  Court  did  haunt  some  while : 
For  he  would  learn  their  business  secretly. 
And  then  inform  his  master  hastily. 
That  he  by  means  might  cast  them  to  prevent. 
And  beg  the  suit,  the  which  the  other  meant. 
Or  otherwise  false  Beynold  would  abuse 
The  simple  suitor,  and  wish  him  to  choose 
His  master,  being  one'of  great  regard 
In  Court,  to  compass  any  suit  not  hard. 
In  case  his  paias  were  recompens'd  with  reason. 
So  would  he  work  the  silly  man  by  treason 
To  buy  his  master's  frivolous  good  will, 

8  TJsary.  10  Nature. 

11  Fraud.  la  Skilful. 

13  Proud  show.  M  Situation. 
15  Skilfully,  deftly. 
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That  had  not  pow'r  to  do  him  good  or  ill. 
So  pitiful  a  thing  is  suitor's  state  ! 
Host  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  fate 
Hath  brought  to  court,  to  sue  for  had  y-wist,i 
That  few  have  found,  and  many  one  hath  mist ! 
PuU  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tried, 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide : 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent ;  . 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  ^  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow  j 
To  feed  on  hope ;  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 
To  have  thy  Prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers'; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years  ; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares  ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs  : 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 
TJnhappy  wight,  bom  to  disastrous  end. 
That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend ! 

Who  ever  leaves  sweet  home,  where  mean 
estate, 
In  safe  assurance,  without  strife  or  hatfe,        i 
Finds  all  things  needful  for  contentment  meek ; 
And  will  to  Court  for  shadows  vain  to  seek, 
Or  hope  to  gain,  himself  will  a  daw  try : ' 
That  curse  God  send  unto  mine  enem^ ! 
For  none  but  such  as  this  bold  Ape  unblest 
Can  ever  thrive  in  that  unlucky  quest ; 
Or  such  as  hath  a  Beynold  to  Ms  man, 
That  by  his  shifts  his  master  furnish  can. 
But  yet  this  Fox  could  not  so  closely  hide 
BKs  crafty  feats,  but  that  they  were  descried 
At  length  by  such  as  sat  in  justice'  seat, 
Who  for  the  same  him  foully  did  entreat '; 
And,  having  worthily  him  punished. 
Out  of  the  Court  for  ever  banishSd. 
And  now  the  Ape,  wanting  his  huckster  man, 
That  wont  provide  his  necessaries,  gan 
To  grow  into  great  lack,  nor  could  uphold 
His  countenance  in  those  his  garments  old ; 
Not  new  ones  could  he  easily  provide. 
Though  all  men  him  uncased  gan  deride. 
Like  as  a  puppet  placed  in  a  play. 
Whose  part  once  past,  all  men  bid  take  away : 
So  that  he  driven  was  to  great  distress, 
And  shortly  brought  to  hopeless  wretchedness. 
Then  closely  *  as  he  might  he  past  to  leave 
The  Court,  not  asking  any  pass  or  le,\ve ; 
But  ran  away  in  his  rent  rags  l)y  night. 
Nor  ever  stay'd  in  place,  nor  spake  to  wight, 
Till  that  the  Fox  his  oopesmate  ^  he  had  found. 
To  whom  complaining  his  imhappy  stound,^ 
At  last  again  with  him  in  travel  joiii'd. 
And  with  him  far'd  some  better  chance  to  find. 

So  in  the  world  long  time  they  wandered, 
And  mickle  want  and  hardness  suffered ; 
That  them  repented  much  so  foolishly 
To  come  so  far  to  seek  for  misery, 
And  leave  the  sweetness  of  contented  home. 
Though  eatiag  hips,'  and  drinking  watery  foam. 
Thus  as  they  them  complained  to  and  fro, 

1  To  sue  in  vain  expectation  of  a  benefit  whicli  will 
be  only  a  subject  of  vain  regret— or  ol  continual  de- 
clarations that  "had  I  wist "  (if  I  had  known  all  that  I 
know  now),  "  I  would  never  have  entered  on  the  useless 
pursuit." 

2  To  seem  to  succeed. 


Whilst  through  the  forest  reckless  they  did  go, 
Lo  !  where  they  spied  how,  in  a  gloomy  glade, 
The  lion  sleeping  lay  in  secret  shade, 
His  crown  and  sceptre  lying  him  beside. 
And  having  doffi'd  for  heat  his  dreadful  hide : 
Which  when  they  saw,  the  Ape  was  sore  afraid. 
And  would  have  fled,  with  terror  all  dismay'd. 
But  him  the  Fox  with  hardy  words  did  stay. 
And  bade  liiTn  put  all  cowardice  away ; 
For  now  was  time  (if  ever  they  would  hope) 
To  aim  their  counsels  to  the  fairest  scope, 
And  them  for  ever  highly  to  advance. 
In  case  the  good,  which  their  own  happy  chance 
Them  freely  offer'd,  they  would  wisely  take. 
Scarce  could  the  Ape  yet  speak,  so  did  he  quake  j 
Yet,  as  he  could,  he  ask'd  how  good  might  graw 
Where  naught  but  dread  and  death  do  seem  is 

show. 
"Now,"  said  he,    "while  the  Lion  sleepeih 

Bonnd, 
May  we  his  crown  and  mace  take  from  the 

ground. 
And  eke  his  skin,  the  terror  of  the  wood. 
Wherewith  we  may  ourselves  (if  we  think  good). 
Make  kings  of  beasts,  and  lords  of  forests  all. 
Subject  unto  that  power  imperial." 
"Ah!  but,"  said  th'  Ape,  "who  is  so  bold  a' 

wretch, 
That  dare  his  hazdy  hand  to  those  outstretch,  ''■ 
When  as  he  knows  his  meed,  if  he  be  spied. 
To  be  a  thousand  deaths,  and  shame  beside  ?  " 
"Fond  8  Ape!"  said  then  the  Fox,  "into  whose 

breast 
Never  crept  thought  of  honour  nor  brave  gest,*i 
Who  will  not  venture  life  a  king  to  be,  V^ 

And  rather  rule  and  reign  in  sov'reign  see  ^    '4 
Than  dwell  in  dust  inglorious  and  base, 
Where  none  shall  name  the  number  of  his  place  ? 
One  joyous  hour  in  blissful  happiness, 
I  choose  before  a  life  of  wretchedness. 
Be  therefore  counselled  hejjein  by  me,  , 

And  shaike  off  this  vile-heaxted  cowardry.    . :  •  I 
If  he  awake,  yet  is  not  death  the  next,  '  ,s 

For  we  may  colour  it  with  some  pretext 
Of  this,  or  that,  that  may  excuse  the  crime : 
Else  we  may  fly ;  thou  to  a  tree  may'st  climb. 
And  I  creep  under  ground,  both  from  his  reach ; 
Therefore  be  rul'd  to  do  as  I  do  teach." 
The  Ape,  that  erst"  did  naught  but  chiUand 

quake, 
Now  gan  some  courage  unto  him  to  take, 
And  was  content  t'  attempt  that  enterprise,     '' 
Tickled  with  glory  and  rash  covetise. 
But  first  gan  question,  whether^  should  essay 
Those  royal  ornaments  to  steal  away? 
"  Marry,  that  shall  yourself,"  quoth  he  thereto, 
"  For  ye  be  fine  and  nimble  it  to  do ; 
Of  all  the  beasts  which  in  the  forests  be. 
Is  not  a  fitter  for  this  turn  than  ye  : 
Therefore,  mine  own  dear  brother,  take  good 

heart, 

3  Will  prove  or  discover  himself  to  be  a  daw,  a  fooL 

4  Secretly.  a  Comrade. 

6  Plight  disaster.  7  Dog-berries.  ,  •'^ 

,!  fool'sl'-  9  Achievement.  7* 

f?  wS'-,-    ....  "  ButaUttleago. 
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And  ever  think  a  kingdom  is  your  part." 
Lotli  was  the  Ape,  though  praised,  to  adven- 
ture, 
Yet  faintly  gan  into  his  work  to  enter. 
Afraid  of  ev'ry  leaf  that  stirr'd  him  by, 
And  ev'ry  stick  that  underneath  did  lie  : 
Upon  his  tiptoes  nicely  he  up  went, 
£'or  making  noise,  and  still  his  ear  he  lent 
To  eVry  sound  that  under  heaven  blew ; 
Now  went,  now  stept,  now  crept,  now  backward 

drew, 
That.it  good  sport  had  been  him  to  have  eyed  : 
Yet  at  the  last  (so  well  he  him  applied). 
Through  his  fine  handling,  and  his  cleanly^  play, 
He  all  those  royal  signs  had  stol'n  away, 
And  with  the  Fox's  help  them  borne  aside 
Into  a  secret  corner  unespied. 
Whither  when  as  they  came,  they  fell  at  words, 
Whether  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords  : 
Por  th'  Ape  was  strif eful  and  ambitious. 
And  the  Fox  guileful  and  most  covetous ; 
That  neither  pleased  was  to  have  Ijhe  reign 
'Twist  them  divided  into  even  twain. 
But  either  algates  ^  would  be  lord  alone : 
For  love  and  lordship  bide  no  paragon. 
"  I  am  most  worthy,"  said  the  Ape,  "  since  I 
For  it  did  put  my  lite  in  jeopard^ : 
Thereto  I  am  in  person  and  in  stature 
Most  like  a  man,  the  lord  of  every  creature, 
So  that  it  seemeth  I  was  made  to  reign. 
And  bom  to  be  a  kingly  Sovereign.", 
"  Nay,"  said  the  Fox, ' '  Sir  Ape,  you  are  astray ; 
For  though  to  steal  the  diadem  away 
Were  the  work  of  your  nimble  hand,  yet  I 
Did  first  devise  the  plot  by  polio^; 
So  that  it  whoUy  springeth  from  my  wit : 
For  which  also  I  claim  myself  more  fit 
Than  you  to  rule ;  for  government  of  State 
Will  without  wisdom  soon  be  ruinate. 
And  where  ye  claim  yourself  for  outward  shape 
Most  like  a  man,  man  is  not  like  an  Ape 
In  his  chief  parts,  that  is,  in  wit  and  spirit ; 
But  I,  therein  most  like  to  him,  do  merit. 
For  my  sly  wiles  and  subfile  craftiness. 
The  title  of  the  kingdom  to  possess. 
Nathless,  my  brother,  since  we  passed  are 
Unto  this  point,  we  will  appease  our  jar ; 
And  I  with  reason  meet  will  rest  content. 
That  ye  shall  have  both  crown  and  government. 
Upon  condition  that  ye  ruled  be 
In  aJl  affairs  and  counselled  by  me ; 
And  that  ye  let  none  other  ever  draw 
Your  mind  from  me,  but  keep  this  as  a  law : 
And  hereupon  an  oath  unto  me  plight." 

The  Ape  was  glad  to  end  the  strife  so  light, 
And  thereto   swore;  for  wio   would  not  oft 

swear, 
And  oft  unswear,  a  diadem  to  bear  ? 
Then  freely  up  those  royal  spoils  he  took. 
Yet  at  the  Lion's  skin  he  inly  quook ; 
But  it  dissembled,  and  upon  his  head 
The  crown,  and  on  his  back  the  skin,  he  did. 
And  the  false  Fox  him  helped  to  array. 


1  Skilftd. 

s  At  all  events. 

«  Bright. 


3  Bquipped. 
5  Wrong. 


Then,  when  he  was  all  dight,'  he  took  his  way 
Into  the  forest,  that  he  might  be  seen 
Of  the  wild  beasts  in  his  new  glory  sheen.* 
There  the  two  first  whom  he  enoounter'd  were 
The  Sheep  and  th'  Ass,  who,  stticken  both  with 

fear 
At  sight  of  him,  gan  fast  away  to  fly ; 
But  unto  them  the  Fox  aloud  did  cry. 
And  in  the  King's  name  bade  them  both  to  stay, 
Upon  the  pain  that  thereof  follow  may. 
Hardly,  nathless,  were  they  restrained  so. 
Till  that  the  Fox  forth  toward  them  djd  go. 
And  there  dissuaded  them  from  needless  fear. 
For  that  the  King  did  favour  to  them  bear  ; 
And  therefore  dreadlesa  bade  them  come  to 

Court: 
For  no  wild  beasts  should  do  them  any  tort,^ 
There  or  abroad,  nor  would  his  Majesty 
Use  them  but  well,  with  gracious  clemency, 
As  whom  he  knew  to  Tiitn  both  fast  and  true : 
So  he  persuaded  them,  with  homage  due, 
Themselves  to  humbly  to  the  Ape  prostrate, 
Wbo,  gently  to  them  bowing  in  his  gate,' 
Received  them  with  cheerful  entertain.' 
Thenceforth  proceeding  with  his  princely  train, 
He  shortly  met  the  Tiger  and  the  Boar, 
Which  with  the  simple  Camel  raged  sore 
In  bitter  words,  seeking  to  take  occasion 
Upon  his  fleshly  corse  to  make  invasion : 
But,  soon  as  they  this  mock-King  did  espy, 
Their  troublous  strife  they  stinted  by  and  by,' 
Thinking  indeed  that  it  the  Lion  was  : 
He  then,  to  prove  whether  his  pow'r  would  pass 
As  current,  sent  the  Fox  to  them  straightway. 
Commanding  them  their  cause  of  strife  bewray ; 
And,  if  that  wrong  on  either  side  there  were, 
That  he  should  warn  the  wronger  to  appear 
The  morrow  next  at  Court,  it  to  defend ; 
In  the  meantime  upon  the  King  t'  attend. 
The  suhtUe  Fox  so  well  his  message  said. 
That  the  proud  beasts  him  readily  obey'd : 
Whereby  the  Ape  in  wondrous  stomach  wox,° 
Strongly  encourag'd  by  the  crafty  Fox ; 
That  King  indeed  himself  he  shortly  thought. 
And  all  the  beasts  him  feared  as  they  ought. 
And  followed  unto  his  palace  high ; 
Where  taking  cong^,  each  one  by  and  by 
Departed  to  his  home  in  dreadful  awe, 
Full  of  the  f  eai'ed  sight  which  late  they  saw. 

The  Ape,  thus  seized  of  the  regal  throne, 
Eftsoons  by  counsel  of  the  Fox  alone 
Gan  to  provide  for  all  things  in  assurance, 
That  so  his  rule  might  longer  have  endurance. 
First  to  his  gate  he  'pointed  a  strong  guard. 
That  none  might  enter  but  with  issue  hard : 
Then,  for  the  safeguard  of  his  personage. 
He  did  appoint  a  warlike  equipage 
Of  foreign  beasts,  not  in  the  forest  bred, 
But  part  by  land  and  part  by  water  fed ; 
For  tyranny  is  with  strange  aid  supported. 
Then  unto  him  all  monstrous  beasts  resorted. 
Bred  of  two  kinds,  as  Griffons,  Minotaurs, 
CrooodileB,  Dragons,  Beavers,  and  Centaurs : 


6  "Walk,  progress. 

s  Stopped  immediately. 

9  Cj-reff*  wondrous  baughty. 
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With  those  himself  he  strengthen'd  mightily, 
That  fear  he  need  no  force  of  enemjr. 
Then  gan  he  rule  and  tyrannise  at  will, 
Like  as  the  Fox^  did  guide  his  graceless  skill ; 
And  all  wild  beasts  made  vassals  of  his  pleasures, 
And  with  their  spoils  enlarg'd  his  private  trea- 
sures. 
Ko  care  of  justice,  nor  no  rule  of  reason, 
KTo  temperance,  nor  no  regard  of  season. 
Did  thenceforth  ever  enter  in  his  mind ; 
But  cruelty,  the  sign  of  currish  kind, 
And  'sdainf ul  pride,  and  wilful  arrogance ; 
Such  follows  those  whom  fortune  doth  advance. 
But  the  false  Fox  most  kindly^  play'd  his 
part: 
For  whatsoever  mother-wit  or  art 
Could  work,  ho  put  in  proof  :  no  practice  sly, 
No  counterpoint  of  cunning  polic/. 
No  reach,   no  breach,  that  might  him  profit 

bring, 
But  he  the  same  did  to  his  purpose  wring. 
Naught  Buffer'd  he  the  Ape  to  give  or  grant. 
But  through  his  hand  alone  must  pass  the  fiant.' 
All  offices,  all  leases,  by  him  leapt. 
And  of  them  all  whatso  he  Uk'd  he  kept. 
Justice  he  sold  injustice  for  to  buy. 
And  for  to  purchase  for  his  progeny. 
lU  might  it  prosper  that  ill  gotten  was  ; 
But,  so  he  got  it,  little  did  he  pass.' 
He  fed  his  cubs  with  fat  of  all  the  soil. 
And  with  the  sweat  of  others'  sweating  toil ; 
He  crammed  them  with  crumbs  of  benefices. 
And  fill'd  their  mouths  with  meeds  of  male- 

fices ;  * 
He  clothed  them  with  all  colotirs,  save  white, 
And  loaded  them  with  lordships  and  with  might. 
So  much  as  they  were  able  well  to  bear, 
That  with  the  weight  their  backs  nigh  broken 

were; 
He  chaffer'd''  chairs  in  which  Churchmen  were 

set, 
And  breach  of  laws  to  privy  farm  did  let : 
No  statute  so  established  might  be. 
Nor  ordinance  so  needful,  but  that  ho 
Would  violate,  though  not  with  violence, 
Tet  under  colour  of  the  confidence 
The  which  the  Ape  repos'd  in  him  alone. 
And  reckon'd  him  the  kingdom's  corner  stone. 
And  ever,  when  he  aught  would  bring  to  pass. 
His  long  experience  the  platform  was  : 
And  when  he  aught  not  pleasing  would  put  by. 
The  cloak  was  care  of  thrift,  and  husbandry. 
For  to  increase  the  common  treasure's  store  j 
But  his  own  treasure  he  increased  more. 
And  lifted  up  his  lofty  tow'rs  thereby. 
That  they  began  to  threat  the  neighbour  sky ; 
The  while  the  Prince's  palaces  fell  fast 
To  ruin  (for  what  thing  can  ever  last?) 
And  whilst  the  other  peers,  for  poverty. 
Were  foro'd  their  ancient  houses  to  let  Ue, 
And  their  old  castles  to  the  ground  to  fall. 
Which  their  forefathers,  famous  over  all. 
Had  founded  for  the  kingdom's  ornament, 


1  Naturally,  natural. 

3  Care. 

'Sold. 


s  Piat,  decree. 

4  Bewsrds  of  evil  deeds. 


And  for  their  memories'  long  monument. 

But  he  no  count  made  of  nobility. 

Nor  the  wild  beasts  whom  arms  did  glorify,    ' 

The  realm's  chief  strength  and  garland  of  the 

crown. 
All  these  through  feigned  crimes  he  thrust 

adown. 
Or  made  them  dwell  in  darkness  of  disgrace  : 
For  none,  but  whom  he  list,  might  come  in 
place. 
Of  men  of  arms  he  had  but  small  regard, 
But  kept  them  low,  and  strained  very  hard. 
For  men  of  learning,  little  he  esteem'd ; 
His  wisdom  he  above  their  learning  deem'd. 
As  for  the  rascal  commons,  least  he  car'd ; 
For  not  so  common  was  his  bounty  shar'd : 
"Let  God,"  said  he,  "if  please,  care  for  the 

many; 
I  for  myself  must  care  before  else  any." 
So  did  he  good  to  none,  to  many  ill. 
So  did  he  all  the  kingdom  rob  and  pill,' 
Yet  none  durst  speak,  nor  none  durst  of  hiia 

plain ; 

So  great  he  was  in  grace,  and  rich  through  gain. 
Nor  would'he  any  let  to  have  accdsa 
Unto  the  Prince,  but  by  his  own  address : 
For  all  that  else  did  come,  were  sure  to  fail. 
Yet  would  he  further  none  but  for  avail : ' 
For  on  a  time  the  Sheep,  to  whom  of  yore 
The  Fox  had  promised  of  friendship  store 
What  time  the  Ape  the  kingdom  first  did  gain. 
Came  to  the  Court,  her  case  there  to  complain; 3 
How  that  the  Wolf,  her  mortal  enemy, 
Had  sithence  '  slain  her  Lamb  most  cruelly ; 
And  therefore  crav'd  to  come  unto  the  Xing, 
To  let  him  know  the  order  of  the  thing. 
"Soft,  Goody  Sheep!"  then  said  the  Fox;  "not 

so: 
TJnto  the  King  so  rash  ye  may  not  go ; 
He  is  with  greater  matter  busied 
Than  a  Lamb,  or  the  Lamb's  own  mother's  head. 
Nor,  certes,  may  I  take  it  well  in  part, 
That  ye  my  cousin  Wolf  so  foully  thwart,     '"% 
And  seek  with  slander  his  good  name  to  blot  si 
For  there  was  cause,  else  do  it  he  would  not : " 
Therefore  surcease,  good  Dame,  and  hence  de- 
part." 
So  went  the  Sheep  away  with  heavy  heart : 
So  many  more,  so  ev'ry  one  was  used. 
That  to  give  largely  to  the  box  refused.  .,, 

Now  when  high  Jove,  in  whose  almighty  hand  % 
The  caie  of  kings  and  pow'r  of  empires  stand. 
Sitting  one  day  within  his  turret  high. 
From  whence  he  views,  with  his  black-lidded 

eye, 
Wlatso  the  heav'n  in  his  wide  vault  contains. 
And  all  that  in  the  deepest  earth  remains, 
And  troubled  kingdom  of  wild  beasts  beheld. 
Whom  not  their  kindly  i  Sovereign  did  weld," 
But  an  usurping  Ape,  with  guile  subom'd. 
Had  all  subvers'd ;  he 'sdainf  ully  it  scom'd 
In  his  great  heart,  and  hardly  did  refrain. 
But  that  with  thunderbolts  he  had  him  slain, 

6  Plunder. 

1  Profit,  advantage,  to  himselt 

8  Since  that  time.  9  \yieid  rule. 
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And  driven  down  to  hell,  his  duest  meed  : 
But,  him  advising,'  he  that  dreadful  deed 
Forbore,  and  rather  chose  with  scornful  shame 
Him  to  avenge,  and  blot  his  brutish  name 
TJuto  the  world,  that  never  after  any 
Should  of  his  race  be  void  of  infamy ; 
And  his  false  counsellor,  the  cause  of  aU, 
To  damn  to  death  or  dole  ^  perpetual, 
From  whence  he  never  should  be  quit   nor 

stal'd.3 
Forthwith  he  Mercury  unto  him  call'd. 
And  bade  him  fly  with  never-resting  speed 
Unto  the  forest,  where  wild  beasts  do  breed. 
And  there,  inquiring  privily,  to  learn 
What  did  of  late  chance  to  the  Lion  stern. 
That  he  rul'd  ntlt  the  empire,  as  he  ought ; 
And  whence  were  aU  those  plaints  unto  him 

brought 
Of  wrongs  and  spoils  by  salvage  beasts  com- 
mitted : 
Which  done,  he  bade  the  lAon  be  remitted 
Into  his  seat,  and  those  same  traitors  vile 
Be  punished  for  their  presumptuous  guile. 

The  son  of  Maia,  soon  as  he  received 
That  word,  straight  with  his  azure  wings  he 

cleav'd 
The  liquid  clouds  and  lucid  firmament ; 
Nor  stay'd,  till  that  he  came  with  steep  descent 
Unto  the  place  where  his  prescript  ^  did  show. 
There  stooping,  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 
He  soft  arrived  on  the  grassy  plain. 
And  fairly  paced  forth  with  easy  pain. 
Till  that  unto  the  palace  nigh  he  came. 
Then  gan  he  to  himself  new  shape  to  frame  ; 
And  that  fair  face,  and  that  ambrosial  hue. 
Which  wonts  to  deck  the  gods'  immortal  crew. 
And  beautify  the  shiny  Armament, 
He  dofTd,  unfit  for  that  rude  rabblement. 
So,  standing  by  the  gates  in  strange  disguise, 
He  gan  inquire  of  some  in  secret  wise 
Both  of  the  King,  and  of  his  government. 
And  of  the  Fox,  and  his  false  blandishment : 
And  evermore  he  heard  each  one  tomplain 
Of  foul  abuses  both  in  realm  and  reign ; 
Which  yet  to  prove  more  true,  he  meant  to  see. 
And  an  eye-witness  of  each  thing  to  be. 
Then  on  his  head  his  dreadful  hat  he  dight," 
Which  maketh  him  invisible  in  sight. 
And  mocketh  th'  eyes  of  all  the  lookers  on. 
Making  them  think  it  but  a  vision. 
Through  pow'r  of.that,  he  runs  through  enemies' 

swerds ; 
Through  pow'r  of  that,  he  passeth  through  the 

herds 
Of  ravenous  wild  beasts,  and  doth  beguile 
Their  greedy  mouths  of  the  expected  spoil ; 
Through  pow'r  of  that,  his  cunning  thieveries 
He  wonts  to  work,  that  none  the  same  espies ; 
And  through  the  pow'r  of  that  he  putteth  on 
What  shape  he  list  in  appariti6n. 
That  on  his  head  he  wore,  and  in  his  hand 
Ho  took  Caduceus,  his  snaky  wand, 

1  Bethinking.  2  Suffering. 

3  Beleased  nor  taken  away  (stolen). 

4  Orders  ;  warrant.  '  Placed. 
6  Controls. 


With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  govemeth. 
And  furies  rules,  and  Tartare  tempereth.' 
With  that  he  causeth  sleep  to  seize  the  eyes. 
And  fear  the  hearts,  of  all  his  enemies ; 
And,  when  him  list,  an  universal  night 
Throughout.the  world  he  makes  on  every  wight; 
As  when  his  sire  with  Alcumena  lay.' 

Thus  dight,^  into  the  Court  he  took  his  way, 
Both  through  the   guard,    which   never  him 

descried. 
And  through  the  watchmen,  who  him  neve? 

spied : 
Thenceforth  he  pass'd  into  each  secret  part. 
Where  as  he  saw,  that  sorely  griev'd  his  heart. 
Each  place  abounding  with  foul  injuries, 
And  fiU'd  with  treasure  rack'd  with  robberies  ; 
Each  place  defil'd  with  blood  of  guiltless  beasts 
Which 'had  been  slain  to  serve  the  Ape's  be- 
hests ; 
Gluttony,  malice,  pride,  and  covetise, 
And  lawlessness  reigning  with  riotise ; 
Besides  the  infinite  extorti6n3 
Done  through  the  Fox's  great  oppressidns, 
That  the  complaints  thereof  could  not  be  told. 
Which  when  he  did  with  lothful  eyes  behold. 
He  would  no  more  endure,  but  came  his  way. 
And  cast  to  seek  the  Lion  where  he  may. 
That  he  might  work  th'  avengement  for  this 

shame 
On  those  two  caitiffs  which  had  bred  him  blame  : 
And,  seeking  all  the  forest  busily, 
At  last  he  found,  where  sleeping  he  did  he. 
The  wicked  weed,  which  there  the  Fox  did  lay. 
From  underneath  his  head  he  took  away. 
And  then,  him  waking,  forced  up  to  rise. 
The  Lion,  looking  up,  gan  him  advise,^ 
As  one  late  in  a  trance,  what  had  of  long 
Become  of  him :  for  fantasy  is  strong. 
"  Arise,"  said  Mercury,  ' '  thou  sluggish  beast ! 
That  here  liest  senseless,  like  the  corse  deceast. 
The  whilst  thy  kingdom  from  thy  head  is  rent. 
And  thy  throne  royal  with  dishonour  blent :  1° 
Arise,  and  do  thyself  redeem  from  shame. 
And  be  aveng'd  on  those  that  breed  thy  blame.*" 

Thereat  enraged,  soon  he  gan  upstart. 
Grinding  his  teeth,  and  grating '^  his  great  heart ; 
And,  rousing  up  himself,  for  his  rough  hide 
He  gan  to  reach ;  but  nowhere  it  espied : 
Therewith  he  gan  full  terribly  to  roar. 
And  chaf'd  at  that  indignity  right  sore. 
But  when  his  crown andsceptre  both  he  wanted,^ 
Lord!  how  he  fnm'd,  and  swell'd,  and  rag'd, 

and  panted ; 
And  threaten'd  death,  and  thousand  deadly 

dolours, 
To  them  that  had  purloin'd  his  princely  honours. 
With  that  in  haste,  disrobed  as  he  was. 
He  toward  his  own  palace  forth  did  pass ; 
And  all  the  way  he  roared  as  he  went, 
That  all  the  forest  with  astonishment 
Thereof  did  tremble,  and  the  beasts  therein 
Fled  fast  away  from  that  so  dreadful  din. 


7  See  note  28,  page  261. 

8  Equipped. 
10  Stained. 

IS  Missed,  found  wanting. 


9  Consider, 
n  Clia&ng. 
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At  last  he  came  unto  his  mansidn. 
Where  all  the  gates  he  found  fast  look'd  anon, 
And  many  warders  round  ahout  them  stood : 
With  that  he  roar'd  aloud,  as  he  were  wood,* 
That  aU  the  palace  quaked  at  the  stound,^ 
As  if  it  quite  were  riven  fcom  the  ground. 
And  all  within  were  dead  and  heartless  left ; 
And  th' Ape  himself,  as  one  whose  wits  were  reft. 
Fled  here  and  there,  and  ev'ry  comer  sought, 
To  hide  himself  from  his  own  f earSd  thought. 
But  the  false  Fox,  when  he  the  Lion  heaxd, 
Fled  closely  forth,  straightway  of  death  af ear'd, 
And  to  the  Lion  came,  full  lowly  creeping, 
With  f eignSd  face,  and  watery  eyne  half  weeping, 
T'  excuse  his  former  treason  and  abusion. 
And  turning  all  unto  the  Ape's  confusion : 
Nathless  the  Boyal  Beast  forbore  believing. 
But  bade  him  stay  at  ease  till  farther  proving.' 
Then,  whenhe  saw  no  entrance  to  him  granted, 
Koaring  yet  louder,  that  all  hearts  it  daunted, 
Upon  those  gates  with  force  he  fiercely  flew. 


And,  rending  them  in  pieces,  felly  slew 
Those  warders  strange,  and  all  that  else  he  met. 
But  th'  Ape,  still  flying,  he  nowhere  might  get; 
From  room  to  room,  from  beam  to  beam,  he  fled. 
All  breathless,  amd  for  fear  now  almost  dead : 
Yet  biin  at  last  the  lion  spied,  and  caught. 
And   forth   with   shame   unto  his  f  judgment 

brought. 
Then  aU  the  beasts  he  caus'd  assembled  be. 
To  hear  their  doom,  and  sad  ensample  see : 
The  Fox,  first  author  of  that  treachery. 
He  did  uncase,  and  then  away  let  fly. 
But  th'  Ape's  long  tail  (which  then  he  had)  he 

quite 
Cut  off,  and  both  ears  pared  of  their  height ; 
Since  which,  all  apes  but  half  their  ears  have  left, 
And  of  their  taUs  are  utterly  bereft. 

So  Mother  Hubberd  her  discourse  did  end  : 
Which  pardon  me,  if  I  amiss  have  penn'd ; 
For  weak  was  my  remembrance  it  to  hold. 
And  bad  her  tongue  that  it  so  bluntly  told. 
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DEDICATION 
TO  THE  XtlQHT  WORTHY  AKD  VIRTUOUS  LADY, 

THE  LADY  CAHEY.* 

Most  brave  and  bountiful  Lady ;  for  so  excel- 
lent favours  as  I  have  received  at  your  sweet 
hands,  to  offer  these  few  leaves  as  in  recompense, 
should  be  as  to  offer  flowers  to  the  gods  for  their 
divine  benefits.  Therefore  I  have  determined 
to  give  myself  wholly  to  you,  as  quite  aban- 
doned from  myself,  and  absolutely  vowed  to 
your  services  :  which  in  all  right  is  ever  held 
for  full  recompense  of  debt  or  damage,  to  have 
the  person  yielded.  My  person  I  wot  well  how 
little  worth  it  is.  But  the  faithful  mind  and 
humble  zeal  which  I  bear  unto  your  Ladyship 
may  perhaps  be  more  of  price,  as  may  please 
you  to  accoimt  and  use  the  poor  service  thereof ; 
which  taketh  glory  to  advance  your  excellent 
parts'  and  noble  virtues,  and  to  spend  itself  in 

1  Mad.  a  Alarm. 

8  Proving,  testing,  of  his  story. 

*  Second  daughter  ot  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Althorpe ; 
her  husband,  Sir  George  Carey,  became  Lord  Hnnsdon 
by  the  death  ot  hi^  father  in  1696.  She  is  believed  to 
be  the  same  with  "Lady  Carew,"  to  whom  the  poet 
addressed  one  of  the  recommendatory  sonnets  prefixed 
to  "  The  laerie  Queen ; "  page  310. 


honouring  you ;  not  bo  much  for  your  great 
bounty  to  myself,  which  yet  may  not  be  un- 
minded ;  nor  for  name  or  kindred's  sake  by  you 
vouchsafed,  being  also  regardable ;  as  for  that 
honourable  name,  which  ye  have  by  youi  brave 
deserts  purchased  to  yourself,  and  spread  in  the 
mouths  of  all  men :  vrith  which  I  have  also  pre- 
sumed to  grace  my  verses,  and,  under  your 
name,  to  commend  to  the  world  this  small  Poem. 
The  which  beseeching  your  Ladyship  to  take  in 
worth,  arid  of  all  things  therein  according  to 
your  wonted  graciousness  to  make  a  mild  con- 
struction, I  humbly  pray  for  your  happiness. 
Your  Ladyship's  ever  humbly, 

E.  S. 


I  SING  of  deadly  dolorous  debate, 

Stirr'd  up  through  wrathful  Nemesis'  despite. 

Betwixt  two  mighty  ones  of  great  estate,^ 

f?  It  is  probable  that  this  poem  allegorises  some  actu 
event  or  court  episode  of  Spenser's  day ;  but  all  clue  t 
the  real  occasion  is  lost.  Mr  Craik,  after  quoting  thej 
two  opening  stanzas,  pronounces  the  opinion  that  "thffl 
narrative  thus  solemnly  introduced  can  hardly  bee 
mere  story  of  a  spider  and  a  fly ;"  and  the  singulaifll 
personal  character  that  pervades  the  poetry  of  SpenaS 
powerfully  countenances  the  opinion.  ^ 
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Dra^m  into  onus,  and  proof  of  mortaJl  fight, 
Through  proud  amhition   and   heart-swelling 

hate, 
Whilst  neither  could  the  other's  greater  might 
And  'adainf ul  scorn  endure ;  that  from  small 

jar 
Their  wraths  at  length  hroke  into  open  war. 

The  root  whereof  and  tragical  effect. 
Vouchsafe,   O  thou  the  mournful'st  Muse  of 

Nine,i 
That  wont'st  the  tragic  stage  for  to  direct, 
In  funeral  complaints  and  wailful  tine," 
Beveal  to  me,  and  all  the  means  detect. 
Through  which  sad  Clarion  did  at  last  decline 
To  lowest  wretchedness  :  And  is  there  then 
Such  rancour  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men  ? 
Of  all  the  race  of  silver-winged  Flies 
"Which  do  possess  the  empire  of  the  air. 
Betwixt  the  centred  earth  and  azure  sides, 
Was  none  more  favourable  nor  more  fair. 
Whilst  heaVn  did  favour  his  felicities, 
Than  Clarion,  the  eldest  son  and  heir 
Of  Muscaroll ;  and  in  his  father's  sight 
Of  all  alive  did  seem  the  fairest  wight. 
With  fruitful  hope  his  aged  breast  he  fed 
Of  future  good,  which  his  young  toward  years, 
,  Full  of  brave  courage  and  bold  hardihead, 
Above  th'  ensample  of  his  equal  peers, 
Did  largely  promise,  and  to  him  fore-read' 
(Whilst  oft  his  heart  did  melt  in  tender  tears), 
That  he  in  time  would  sure  prove  such  an  one 
As  should  be  worthy  of  his  father's  throne. 
The  fresh  young  Fly,  in  whom  the  kindly  fire 
Of  lustful  youth  began  to  kindle  fast. 
Did  much  disdain  to  sfibjoct  his  desire 
To  loathsome  sloth,  or  hours  in  ease  to  waste ; 
But  joy'd  to  range  abroad,  in  fresh  attire. 
Through  the  wide  compass  of  the  airy  coast ; 
And,  with  unwearied  wings,  each  part  t'  inquire 
Of  the  wide  rule  of  his  renowned  sire. 
For  he  so  swift  and  nimble  was  of  flight. 
That  from  this  lower  tract  he  dar'd  to  sty  * 
TJp  to  the  clouds,  and  thence  with  pinions  light 
To  mount  aloft  unto  the  crystal  sky. 
To  view  the  workmanship  of  heaven's  height : 
Whence  down  descending  he  along  would  fly 
TJpon  the  streaming  rivers,  sport  to  find  j 
And  oft  would  dare  to  tempt  the  troublous  wind. 
So  on  a  summer's  day,  when  season  mild 
With  gentle  calm  the  world  had  quieted. 
And  high  in  heav'n  Hyperion's  fiery  child 
Ascending  did  his  beams  abroad  dispread. 
While  all  the  heaVns  on  lower  creatures  smil'd ; 
Young  Clarion,  with  vauntf  ul  lustihead. 
After  his  guise  did  cast '  abroad  to  fare ; 
And  thereto  gan  his  furnitures  prepare. 
His  breastplate  fia'st,  that  was  of   substance 

pure. 
Before  his  noble  heart  he  firmly  bound. 
That  might  his  life  from  iron  death  assure. 


1  Melpomene. 

2  "  Teen ; "  affliction,  sorrow. 

3  Foretold.  *  Soar. 
6  Blow. 


6  Besolve. 

7  Helmet. 


And  ward  his  gentle  corse  from  cruel  wound : 

For  it  by  art  was  framed  to  endure 

The  bite  of  baleful  steel  and  bitter  stound," 

No  less  than  that  which  Vulcan  made,  to  shield 

Achilles'  life  from  fate  of  Trojan  field. 

And  then  about  his  shoulders  broad  he  threw 

A  hairy  hide  of  some  wild  beast,  whom  he 

In  salvage  forest  by  adventure  slew. 

And  reft  the  spoil  his  ornament  to  be ; 

Which,  spreading  all  his  back  with  dreadful 

view. 
Made  all,  that  him  so  horrible  did  see. 
Think  him  Alcides  with  the  lion's  skin. 
When  the  Nemean  conquest  he  did  win. 

Upon  his  head  his  glistering  bnrganet,' 
The  which  was  wrought  by  wonderous  device, 
And  curiously  engraven,  he  did  set : 
The  metal  was  of  rare  and  passing  price ; 
Not  Bilbo  ^  steelj  nor  brass  from  Corinth  f et,' 
Nor  costly  orichaloh  'o  from  strange  Phoenice  ; 
But  such  as  could  both  Phoebus'  arrows  ward. 
And  th'  hailing  darts  of  heaven  beating  hard. 

Therein  two  deadly  weapons  fix'd  he  bore. 
Strongly  outlanogd  toward  either  side, 
Like  two  sharp  spears,  his  enemies  to  gore : 
Like  as  a  warlike  brigantine,  applied 
To  fight,  lays  forth  her  threatf ul  pikes  afore. 
The  engines  which  in  them  sad  death  do  hide  : 
go  did  this  Fly  outstretch  his  fearful  horns. 
Yet  so  as  him  their  terror  more  adorns. 
Lastly  his  shiny  wings,  as  silver  bright. 
Fainted  with  thousand  colours  passing  far 
All  painter's  skill,  he  did  about  him  dight : 
Not  half  so  many  sundry  colours  are 
In  Iris'  bow ;  nor  heav'n  doth  shine  so  bright, 
Distinguished  with  many  a  twinkling  star  ; 
Nor  Juno's  bird  in  her  eye-spotted  train 
So  many  goodly  colours  doth  contain. 
Nor  (may  it  be  withouten  peril  spoken) 
The  Archer  God,  the  son  of  Cytheree, 
That  joys  on  wretched  lovers  to  be  wroken,'^ 
And  heaped  spoils  of  bleeding  hearts  to  see. 
Bears  in  his  wings  so  many  a  changeful  token. 
Ah !  my  liege  Lord,  forgive  it  unto  me 
If  aught  against  thine  honour  I  have  told ; 
Yet  sure  those  wings  were  fairer  manifold. 

Full  many  a  lady  fair,  in  Court  full  oft 

Beholding  them,  him  secretly  envied. 

And  wish'd  that  two  such  fans,  so  silken  soft 

And  golden  fair,  her  love  would  her  provide ; 

Or  that,  when  them  the  gorgeous  Fly  had  dofPd, 

Some  one,  that  would  with  grace  be  gratified. 

From  Viinn  would  steal  them  privily  away. 

And  bring  to  her  so  precious  a  prey. 

Keport  is,  that  Dame  Venus,  on'a  day 

In  spring,  when  flow'rs  do  clothe  the  fruitful 

ground, 
Walking  abroad  with  all  her  nymphs  to  play, 
Bade  her  fair  damsels,  flocking  her  around, 
To  gather  flow'rs  her  forehead  to  array : 

8  Bilbao,  a  Biscayan  town  famous  for  the  temper  of 
its  steel ;  there  rapiers  were  first  made. "      8  Fetched. 

10  A  kind  of  brass— literally  "  mountain  brass." 

11  Revenged. 
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Amongst  the  rest  a  gentle  nymph  was  found, 
Hight  Asterie,  excelling  all  the  crew 
In  courteous  usage  and  unstained  hue* 
Who,  being  nimbler  jointed  than  the  rest, 
And  more  industrious,  gathered  more  store 
Of  the  fields'  honour  than  the  others  best ; 
Which  they  in  secret  hearts  env^ng  sore. 
Told  Venus,  when  her  as  the  worthiest 
She  prais'd,  that  Cupid  (as  they  heard  before) 
Did  lend  her  secret  aid,  in  gathering 
Into  her  lap  the  children  of  the  Spring. 

Whereof  the  goddess  gath'ring  jealous  fear — 
Not  yet  unmindful  how  not  long  ago 
Her  son  to  Psyche  secret  love  did  bear, 
And  long  it  close  conceal'd,  till  mickle  woe 
Thereof  arose,  and  many  a  rueful  tear, — 
Beason  with  sudden  rage  did  overgo ; 
And,  giving  hasty  credit  to  th'  accuser, 
Was  led  away  of  them  that  did  abuse  her. 

Eftsoons  that  damsel,  by  her  heav'nly  might, 

She  tum'd  into  a  winged  butterfly. 

In  the  wide  air  to  make  her  waud'ring  flight ; 

And  all  those  flow'rs,  with  which  so  plenteonsly 

Her  lap  she  filled  had,  that  bred  her  spite, 

She  placed  in  her  wings,  for  memory 

Of  her  pretended  crime,  though  crime  none  were : 

Since  which  that  fly  them  in  her  wings  doth  bear. 

Thus  the  fresh  Clarion,  being  ready  dight. 
Unto  his  journey  did  himself  address, 
And  with  good  speed  began  to  take  his  flight : 
Over  the  fields,  in  his  frank  lustiness. 
And  all  the  champaign  o'er,  he  soared  light ; 
And  all  the  country  wide  he  did  possess, 
Feeding  upon  their  pleasures  bounteously, 
That  none  gainsaid,  nor  none  did  him  env^. 

The  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  meadows  green. 
With  his  air-cutting  wings  he  measur'd  wide ; 
Nor  did  he  leave  the  mountains  bare  unseen, 
Nor  the  rank  grassy  fens'  delights  untried. 
But  none  of  these,  however  sweet  they  be'n. 
Might  please  his  fancy,  nor  him  cause  t'  abide  : 
His  choiceful  sense  with  ev'ry  change  doth  flit ; 
No  common  things  may  please  a  wavering  wit. 
To  the  gay  gardens  his  unstaid  desire 
Him  wholly  carriedj  to  refresh  his  sprites : 
There  lavish  Nature,  in  her  best  attire. 
Pours  forth  sweet  odours  and  alluring  sights  j 
And  Art,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
T'  excel  the  natural  with  made  delights : 
And  all,  that  fair  or  pleasant  may  be  found, 
In  riotous  excess  doth  there  abound. 

There  he  arriving,  round  about  doth  fly, 
Prom  bed  to  bed,  from  one  to  other  border ; 
And  takes  survey,  with  curious  busy  eye. 
Of  ev'ry  flow'r  and  herb  there  set  in  order ; 
Now  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly ; 
Yet  none  of  them  he  rudely  doth  disorder, 
Nor  with  his  feet  their  silken  leaves  deface ; 
But  pastures  on  the  pleasures  of  each  place. 
And  evermore,  with  most  variety 
And  change  of  sweetness  (for  all  change  is  sweet). 


1  Contrives. 


s  Spring. 


He  casts  '  his  glutton  sense  to  satisfy ; 
Now  sucking  of  the  sap  of  herb  most  meet, 
Or  of  the  dew  which  yet  on  them  does  lie  ; 
Now  in  the  same  bathing  his  tender  feet : 
And  then  he  percheth  on  some  branch  thereby. 
To  weather  him,  and  his  moist  wings  to  dry. 

And  then  again  he  tximeth  to  his  play, 
To  spoil  the  pleasures  of  that  Paradise  ; 
The  wholesome  saulge,"  and  lavender  still  gray. 
Bank-smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes. 
The  roses  reigning  in  the  pride  of  May, 
Sharp  hyssop  good  for  green  wounds'  remedies. 
Pair  marigolds,  and  bees-alluring  thyme, 
Sweet  marjoram,  and  daisies  decking  Prime :  * 

Cool  violets,  and  orpine  growing  still, 
Embathed  bajm,  and  cheerful  galingale, 
Fresh  oostmary,  and  breathful  camomill,         ;£|| 
Dull  poppy,  and  drink-quick'ning  setuale, 
Vein-healing  vervain,  and  head-purging  dill, 
Sound  savory,  and  bazil  hearty-hale, 
Fat  colworts,  and  comforting  perseline. 
Cold  lettuce,  and  refreshing  rosmariue. 

And  whatso  else  of  virtue  good  or  ill 
Grew  in  this  garden,  fetch'd  from  far  away. 
Of  ev'ry  one  he  takes,  and  tastes  at  will. 
And  on  their  pleasures  greedily  doth  prey. 
Then  when  he  hath  both  play'd,  and  fed  his  fill. 
In  the  warm  sun  he  doth  himself  embay,* 
And  there  him  rests  in  riotous  su£Ssance  ° 
Of  all  his  gladfulness,  and  kingly  joyance. 

What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty, 
And  to  be  lord  of  all  the  works  of  Nature, 
To  reign  in  th'  air  from  th'  earth  to  highest  sky. 
To  feed  on  flow'rs  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature. 
To  take  whatever  thing  doth  please  the  eye  ? 
Who  rests  not  pleased  with  such  happiness. 
Well  worthy  he  to  taste  of  virretohedness ! 

But  what  on  earth  can  long  abide  in  state  ? 
Or  who  can  him  assure  of  happy  day  ? 
Since  morning  fair  may  bring  foul  ev'ning  late. 
And  least  mishap  the  most  bliss  alter  may ! 
For  thousand  perils  lie  in  close  await 
About  us  daily  to  work  our  decay ; 
That  none,  except  a  god,  or  God  him  guide. 
May  them  avoid,  or  remedy  provide. 

And  whatso  heavens  in  their  secret  doom 
Ordained  have,  how  can  frail  fleshly  wight 
Forecast  but  it  must  needs  to  issue  come  ? 
The  sea,  the  air,  the  fire,  the  day,  the  night. 
And  th'  armies  of  their  creatures  all  and  some. 
Do  serve  to  them,  and  with  imp6rtune  might 
War  against  us,  the  vassals  of  their  will. 
Wlio  then  can  save  what  they  dispose  to  spill!* 

Not  thou,  O  Clarion,  though  fairest  thou 
Of  all  thy  kind,  unhappy  happy  Fly, 
Whose  cruel  fate  is  woven  even  now 
Of  Jove's  own  hand,  to  work  thy  misery ! 
Nor  may  thee  help  the  many  hearty  vow 
Which  thine  old  sire,  with  sacred  piety, 

*  Bathe,  bask.  s  Contentment.         s  Destroy. 
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Hath  poured  forth  for  thee,  and  th'  altars 

spreut : ^ 
Naught  may  thee  save  from  heavW  avenge- 

ment ! 
It  fortuned  (as  heavens  had  behight^) 
That,  in  this  garden  where  young  Clarion 
Was  wont  to  solace  him,  a  wicked  wight, 
The  foe  of  fair  things,  th'  author  of  confuBi6n, 
The  shame  of  Nature,  the  bondslave  of  Spite, 
Had  lately  built  his  hateful  mansi6n ; 
And,  lurking  closely,  in  await  now  lay 
How  he  might  any  in  his  trap  betray. 

But  when  he  spied  the  joyous  Butterfly 
In  this  fair  plot  dispacing  °  to  and  fro, 
Fearless  of  foes  and  hidden  jeopard^. 
Lord !  how  he  gan  for  to  bestir  him  tho,* 
And  to  his  wicked  work  each  part  apply ! 
TTia  heart  did  yearn  against  his  hated  foe, 
And  bowels  so  with  rankling  poison  swell'd. 
That  scarce  the  skin  the  strong  contagion  held. 

The  cause  why  he  this  Fly  so  maliced  " 
Was  (as  in  stories  it  is  written  found) 
For  that  his  mother,  which  him  bore  and  bred. 
The  most  fine-fingei'd  workwoman  on  ground, 
Arachn^,  by  his  means  was  vanquished 
Of  Fallas,  and  in  her  own  skill  confound. 
When  she  with  her  for  excellence  contended. 
That  wrought  her  shame  and   sorrow   never 
ended. 

For  the  Tritonian  goddess,'  having  heard 
Her  blazed  fame,  which  all  the  world  had  fill'd. 
Came  down  to  prove  the  truth,  and  due  reward 
For  her  praiseworthy  workmanship  to  yield  : 
But  the  presumptuous  damsel  rashly  dar'd 
The  goddess'  self  to  challenge  to  the  field, 
And  to  compare  '  with  her  in  curious  skill 
Of  works  with  loom,  with  needle,  and  with 

quill.8 
Minerva  did  the  challenge  not  refuse, 
But  deign'd  with  her  the  paragon  ^  to  make : 
So  to  their  work  they  sit,  and  each  doth  choose 
What  story  she  will  for  her  tapet  ^^  take. 
ArachnS  figur'd  how  Jove  did  abuse 
JEuropa  like  a  bull,  and  on  his  back 
Her  through  the  sea  did  bear ;  so  lively  seen. 
That  it  true  sea,  and  true  buU,  ye  would  ween. 
She  seem'd  still  back  unto  the  land  to  look. 
And  her  play-fellows'  aid  to  call,  and  fear 
The  dashing  of  the  waves,  that  up  she  took 
Her  dainty  feet,  and  garments  gather'd  near : 
But,  Lord !  how  she  in  every  member  shook 
When  as  the  land  she  saw  no  more  appear, 
But  a  wild  wilderness  of  waters  deep : 
Then  gan  she  greatly  to  lament  and  weep. 
Before  the  bull  she  pictur'd  winged  Love, 

I  Sprinkled.  2  Ordained. 
3  Eoaming.  4  Then, 
a  Bore  such  malice  against  this  fly. 
6  Athena  or  Minerva;  called  "Trito.i'  or  "Tiito- 

fieneia  "  because  brought  up  by  the  sea-god  Triton. 
See  note  3,  page  249.  ^  Compete.! 

9  Needle ;  any  sharp-pointed  instrument ;  hence 
"quilt,"  a  cloth  wrought  by  such  means, 

9  Comparison,  rivalry. 

10  Figured  work,  tapestiy. 

II  SpriQgal,  youth,  13  Torch.  u  Enclose. 


With  his  young  brother  Sport,  light  fluttering 
Upon  the  waves,  as  each  had  been  a  dove  ; 
The  one  his  bow  and  shafts,  the  other  spring" 
A  burning  tead  ^  about  his  head  did  move. 
As  in  their  sire's  new  love  both  triumphing ; 
And  many  Nymphs  about  them  flocking  round. 
And  many  Tritons  which  their  horns  did  sound. 

And,  round  about,  her  work  she  did  empale  i* 
With  a  fair  border  wrought  of  sundry  flow'rs, 
Enwoven  with  an  ivy-winding  trail : 
A  goodly  work,  full  fit  for  kingly  bow'rs ; 
Such  as  Dame  Pallas,  such  as  Envy  pale, 
That  aU  good  things  with  venomous  tooth  de- 
vours, 
Could  not  accnse.l^  Thon  gan  the  goddess  bright 
Herself  likewise  imto  her  work  to  dight. 

She  made  the  story  of  the  old  debate 
Which  she  with  Neptune  did  for  Athens  try  : 
Twelve  gods  do  sit  around  in  royal  state. 
And  Jove  in  midst  with  awful  majesty. 
To  judge  the  strife  between  them  stirred  late  : 
Each  of  the  gods,  by  his  like  physnomy,!' 
Eath  1'  to  be  known ;  but ,  Jove  above  them  all. 
By  his  great  looks  and  pow'r  imperial. 

Before  them  stands  the  god  of  seas  in  place. 

Claiming  that  sea-coast  city  as  his  right, 

And  strikes  the  rocks  with  his  three-forked 

mace; 
Whenceforth  issues  a  warlike  steed  in  sight, 
The  sign  by  which  he  chaUengeth  the  place ; 
That  all  the  gods,   which  saw  his  wondrous 

might. 
Did  surely  deem  the  victory  his  due : 
But  seldom  seeni'  forejudgment  proveth  true. 
Then  to  herself  she  gives  her  .fflgide  shield. 
And  steel-head  spear,  and  morion  i^  on  her  head. 
Such  as  she  oft  is  seen  in  warlike  field : 
Then  sets  she  forth,  how  with  her  weapon  dread 
She  smote  the  ground,  the  which  straight  forth 

did  yield 
A  fruitful  olive-tree,  with  berries  spread. 
That  all  the  gods  admir'd ;  then  all  the  story 
She  compass'd  with  a  wreath  of  olives  hoary. 
Amongst  these  leaves  she  made  a  butterfly, 
With  excellent  device  and  wondrous  sleight, 
Flutt'ring  among  the  olives  wantonly, 
That  seem'd  to  live,  so  like  it  was  in  sight ; 
The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wings  doth  lie. 
The  silken  down  with  which  his  back  is  dight. 
His  broad  outstretched  horns,  his  hairy  thighs. 
His  glorious  colours,  and  his  glistering  eyes. 
Which  when  Arachn6  saw,  as  overlaid 
And  mastered  with  workmanship  so  rare. 
She  stood  astonied  long,  nor  aught  gainsaid; 
And  with  fast  fixed  eyes  on  her  did  stare, 

14  «  Non  illud  Pallas,  non  illud  carpere  Livor 
Possit  opus."— Oyid,  "  Metam.,"  vi.  129, 130. 

These  words  immediately  follow  the  passage  quoted  in 
note  3,  page  438 ;  but  Spenser  bas  not  farther  followed 
his  original.  Ovid  makes  the  beaten  and  jealous  god- 
dess rend  the  web  and  smite  the  face  of  her  rival— Vho, 
unable  to  brook  the  insult,  hangs  herself,  and  is  by  the 
compunctious  Athena  changed  into  a  spider.  Spenser 
makes  the  goddess  the  victor,  and  Arachne  destroy 
herself  out  of  envy  and  rage,  i*  Countenance. 

15  Easy,       l'  It  is  seldom  seen  that,       19  Helmet 
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And  by  her  sUence,  sign  of  one  diamay'd. 
The  victory  did  yield  her  as  her  share ; 
Yet  did  she  inly  fret  and  felly  bum, 
And  all  her  blood  to  poisonous  rancour  turn  : 
That  shortly,  from  the  shape  of  womanhead. 
Such  as  she  was  when  Pallas  she  attempted,"- 
She  grew  to  hideous  shape  of  drearihead,^ 
Pingd  -with  grief  of  folly  late  repented : 
Ef  tsoons  her  white  straight  legs  were  altered 
To  crooked  crawling  shanks,  of  marrow  emptied ; 
And  her  fair  face  to  foul  and  loathsome  hue. 
And  her  fine  corse  t'  a  bag  of  venom  grew. 

This  cursed  creature,'  mindful  of  that  old 
Enf ested  grudge,  the  which  his  mother  felt, 
So  soon  as  Clarion  he  did  behold. 
His  heart  with  vengeful  malice  inly  swelt ; 
And,  weaving  straight  a  net  with  many  a  fold 
About  the  cave  in  which  he  lurking  dwelt, 
"With  fine  small  cords  about  it  stretched  wide; 
So  finely  spun,  that  scarce  they  could  be  spied. 
Not  any  damsel,  which  her  vaunteth  most 
In  skUf ul  knitting  of  soft  silken  twine ; 
Nor  any  weaver,  which  his  work  doth  boast 
In  diaper,  in  damask,  or  in  line ;  * 
Nor  any  sMll'd  in  workmanship  embost ; 
Nor  any  skiU'd  in  loops  of  fingering  fine  ; 
Might  in  their  divers  cunning  ever  dare 
With  this  so  curious  network  to  compare. 
Nor  do  I  thiok  that  that  same  subtile  gin, 
The  which  the  Lemniau  god  fram'd  craftily. 
Mars  sleeping  with  his  vrife  to  compass  in," — 
That  all  the  gods  with  common  mockery 
Might  laugh  at  them,  and  scorn  their  shameful 

sin, — 
Was  like  to  this.    This  same  he  did  apply 
Tor  to  entrap  the  careless  Clarion, 
That  rang'd  eachwhere  without  suspici6n. 

Suspicion  of  friend,  nor  fear  of  foe, 
That  hazarded  his  health,  had  he  at  all. 
But  walk'd  at  will,  and  wander'd  to  and  fro, 
In  the  pride  of  his  freedom  principal : 
Little  wist  he  his  fatal  future  woe. 
But  was  secure ;  the  liker  he  to  fall. 
He  likest  is  to  fall  into  mischance, 
That  is  regardless  of  his  governance. 
Tet  still  Aragnoll  (so  his  foe  was  hight) 
Lay  lurking  covertly  him  to  surprise ; 
And  all  his  gins,*  that  him  entangle  might, 
Dress'd  in  good  order  as  he  could  devise. 
At  length  the  foolish  Ely,  without  foresight, 
As  he  that  did  all  danger  quite  despise, 

1  Challenged,  assaUed.  2  Wretchedness,  terror. 

8  Aragnoll.  *  linen. 

6  See  note  18,  page  40 ;  and  note  31,  page  201. 


Toward  those  parts  came  flying  carelessly. 
Where  hidden  was  his  hateful  enemy. 
Who,  seeing  him,  with  secret  joy  therefor 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  ev'ry  vein ; 
And  his  false  heart,  fraught  with  aU  treason's 

store, 
Was  fiU'd  with  hope  his  purpose  to  obtain  : 
Himself  he  close  upgather'd  more  and  more 
Into  his  den,  that  his  deceitful  train  ' 
By  his  there  being  might  not  be  bewray'd ; 
Nor  any  noise  nor  any  motion  made. 
Like  as  a  wily  fox,  that,  having  spied 
Where  on  a  sunny  bank  the  lambs  do  play. 
Full  closely  creeping  by  the  hinder  side,  ^ 

Lies  in  amb<ishment  of  his  hoped  prey,  '-'k 

Nor  sticreth  limb ;  till,  seeing  ready  tide,' 
He  Tusheth  forth,  and  snatoheth  quite  away 
One  of  the  little  younglings  unawares : 
So  to  his  -work  Aragnoll  him  prepares. 
Who  now  shall  give  unto  my  heavy  eyes 
A  weU  of  tears,  that  all  may  overflow? 
Or  where  shall  I  find  lamentable  cries 
And  mournful  tunes  enough  my  grief  to  show? 
Help,  O  thou  Tragic  Muse !  me  to  devise 
Notes  sad  enough  t'  express  this  bitter  throe : 
For  lo  !  the  dreary  stound'  is  now  arriVd, 
That  of  all  happiness  hath  us  depriv'd. 
The  luckless  Clarion,  whether  cruel  Pate 
Or  wicked  Fortune  faultless  "  him  misled. 
Or  some  ungracious  blast,  out  of  the  gate 
Of  .dole's  reign,  perforce  him  drove  on  head," 
Was  (O  sad  hap !  and  hour  unfortunate !) 
With  violent  swift  flight  forth  carried 
Into  the  cursed  cobweb,  which  his  foe  ' 

Had  framed  for  his  final  overthrow. 
There  the  fond  Fly  entangled,  struggled  long 
Himself  to  free  thereout ;  but  all  in  vain; 
For,  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himself  he  tied,  and  vfrapt  his  winges  twain 
In  limy  snares  the  subtile  loops  among; 
That  in  the  end  he  breathless  did  remain, 
And,  aU  his  youthly  forces  idly  spent, 
TTiTn  to  the  mercy  of  th'  avenger  lent. 

Which  when  the  grisly  tyrant  did  espy. 
Like  a  grim  lion  rushing  with  fierce  might 
Out  of  his  den,  he  seized  greedilf 
On  the  resistless  prey  ;  and,  with  fell  spitej 
Under  the  left  wing  struck  his  weapon  sly 
Into  his  heart,  that  his  deep-groaning  sprite 
In  bloody  streams  forth  fled  into  the  air. 
His  body  left  the  spectacle  of  care. 

6  Engines,  crafty  contrivances.      7  Stratagem    - 
8  Theappropriate  moment.  9  Hour. 

10  ■Without  any  blame  of  his.  11  Forward^  ahead, 
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TO  THE  BIOHT  WOBTHT  AND  NOBLE  SmGHT 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH, 

CAPTAIH  OF  HEB  MAJBSTY'3  QTJABD,  LOBS  WABDEN  OP 
THE  STAJimABlES,  AKD  LIEUTENANT  OE  THE  COUNTY 
OF  COEHWALL. 

Sm,— That  you  may  see  that  I  am  not  always 
idle  as  ye  think,  though  not  greatly  well  occu- 
pied, nor  altogether  undutiful,  though  not  pre- 
cisely officious,  I  make  you  present  of  this 
simple  Pastoral,  unworthy  of  your  higher  con- 
ceit for  the  meanness  of  the  style,  but  agreeing 
with  the  truth  in  circumstance  and  matter. 
The  which  I  humbly  beseech  you  to  accept  in 
part  of  payment  of  the  infinite  debt,  in  which  I 
acknowledge  myself  bounden  unto  you  for  your 
singular  favours,  and  sundry  good  turns,  showed 
to  me  at  my  late  being  in  England;  and  with 
your  good  countenance  protect  against  the 
malice  of  evil  mouths,  which  are  always  wide 
open  to  carp  at  and  misconstrue  my  simple 
meaning.  I  pray  continually  for  your  happi- 
ness. From  my  house  of  Eilcolman,  the  27th 
of  December,  1591. 

Yours  very  humbly, 

ED.  SP. 


The  Shepherd's  Boy  (best  knowen  by  that  name) 
That  after  Tityrusi  first  sung  his  lay,— 
Lays  of  sweet  love,  without  rebuke  or  blame, — 
Sat  (as  his  custom  was)  upon  a  day. 
Charming^  his  oaten  pipe  unto  his  peers,' 
The  shepherd  swains  that  did  about  him  play : 
Who  all  the  while,  with  greedy  listful  *  ears. 
Did  stand  astonish'd  at  his  curious  sMU, 
Like  heartless  deer,  dismay'd  with  thunder's 

sound. 
At  last,  when  as  he  piped  had  his  fiU, 
He  rested  tii"! :  and,  sitting  then  around, 
One  of  those  grooms  ^  (a  jolly  groom  was  he, 
As  ever  pipSd  on  an  oaten  reed. 
And  lov'd  this  shepherd  dearest  in  degree, 
Hight  Hobbinol,8  gan  thus  to  him  aiead.' 

1  "  Tityrus"  would  appear  to  signify,  iwst  Chaucer, 
according  to  some  explanations,  but  Virgil — who  is  by 
Propertius,  in  the  thirty-fourth  elegy  of  his  second 
bookj  called  "  Tityrus,"  from  the  name  of  the  shepherd 
that  figures  in  the  Eclogues — and  *' after"  whom,  in 
whose  manner  or  pastoral  vein,  Spenser  had  "first" 
tried  the  powers  of  his  Muse,  in  "  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar." 

'i  Modulating,  playing ;  the  Latin  *'  carmen,"  a  song 
or  tune,  is  the  original  of  our  "charm." 

3  Oompauions. 

4  Listening,  attentive. 


"  Colin,  my  lief,'  my  life,  how  great  a  loss 
Had  all  the  shepherds'  nation  by  thy  lack ! 
And  I,  poor  swain,  of  many,  greatest  cross ! 
That,  since  thy  Muse  first  since  thy  turning  back 
Was  heard  to  sound  as  she  was  wont  on  high. 
Hast  made  us  all  so  blessed  and  so  blithe. 
Whilst  thou  wast  hence,  all  dead  in  dole  "  did 

liet 
The  woods  were  heard  to  wail  full  many  a  sithe,'" 
And  all  their  birds  with  silence  to  complain : 
The  fields  with  faded  flow'rs  did  seem  to  mourn, 
And  aU  their  flocks  from  feeding  to  refrain : 
The  running  waters  wept  for  thy  return. 
And  all  their  fish  with  languor  did  lament : 
But  now  both  woods  and  fields  and  floods  revive, 
Since  thou  art  come,  their  cause  of  merriment. 
That  us,  late  dead,  hast  made  again  alive : 
But,  were  it  not  too  painful  to  repeat 
The  passed  f ortimes  which  to  thee  befell 
In  thy  late  voyage,  we  thee  would  entreat 
Now  at  thy  leisure  them  to  us  to  teU." 

To  whom  the  shepherd  gently  answer'd  thus ; 
"  Hobbin,  thou  temptest  me  to  that^  I  covet : 
For  of  good  passed  newly  ^  to  discuss. 
By  double  tisury  doth  twice  renew  it. 
And  since  I  saw  that  Angel's  ^  blessed  eye. 
Her  world's  bright  sun,  her  heaven's  fairest 

Ught, 
My  mind,  full  of  my  thoughts'  satiei^f , 
Doth  feed  on  sweet  contentment  of  that  sight : 
Since  that  same  day  in  naught  I  take  delight, 
Nor  feeling  have  in  any  earthly  pleasure. 
But  in  remembrance  of  that  glory  bright. 
My  life's  sole  bliss,  my  heart's  eternal  treasure. 
Wake  then,  my  pipe ;  my  sleepy  Muse,  awake ! 
Tin  I  have  told  her  praises  lasting  long : 
Hobbin  desires,  thou  ma^st  it  not  forsake  ; 
Hark  then,  ye  jolly  shepherds,  to  my  song." 
With  that  they  all  gan  throng  about  Tiitti  near. 
With  hungry  ears  to  hear  his  harmony : 
The  while  their  flocks,  devoid  of  danger's  fear. 
Did  round  about  them  feed  at  liberty. 

"One  day,"  quoth  he,  "I  sat  (as  was  my 
trade") 
Under  the  foot  of  Mole,^^  that  mountain  hoar. 


B  Shepherds.  The  word  "groom,"  in  its  original 
sense,  means  generally  an  attendant  or  keeper  of  any- 
thing—horses, sheep,  (to. 

6  As  in  "The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  Hobbinol  repre- 
sents the  poet's  friend,  Qabriel  Harvey. 

7  Speak.  8  Loved  friend. 
9  Grief.                                     10  Time. 

u  The  thing  which.  12  Anew. 

13  Queen  Blizabeth's.  1^  Custom,  vocation. 

15  The  Ballyhoura  Hills,  which  rose  at  a  short  distance 
from  Kilcolman  Oastlie,  Spenser's  Ii'ish  residence.  See 
note  15,  page  64S, 
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Keeping  my  sheep  amongst  the  C00I7  shade    , 
Of  the  green  alders  by  the  Mulla's'  shore : 
There  a  strange  shepherd  chanc'd  to' find  me  out, 
"Whether  allured  with  my  pipe's  delight, 
■Whose  pleasing  sound  y-shriUgd  far  about. 
Or  thither  led  by  chance,  I  know  not  right : 
Whom  when  I  askSd  from  what  place  he  came. 
And  how  he  hight,  himself  he  did  y-clepe  * 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  ^  by  name, 
And  said  he  came  far  from  the,main-sea  deep. 
He,  sitting  me  beside  in  that  same  shade, 
,  Provoked  me  to  play  some  pleasant  fit ;  ^ 
And,  when  he  heard  the  music  which  I  made, 
He  found  himself  full  greatly  pleas'd  at  it : 
Yet,  semuling  <■  my  pipe,  he  took  in  hand 
My  pipe,  before  that  semuled  of  many. 
And  played   thereon    (for  well  that  skill  he 

conn'd  ')  j 
Himself  as  skilful  in  that  art  as  any. 
He  pip'd,  I  sung ;  and  when  he  snug,  I  pip'd ; 
By  change  of  tarns,  each  making  other  merry ; 
Neither  env^ng  other,  nor  envied. 
So  piped  we,  until  we  both  were  weary." 

There  interrupting  him,  a  bonny  swain. 
That  Cuddy  hight,  him  thus  atween  bespake  : 
"  And  should  it  not  thy  ready  course  restrain, 
I  would  request  thee,  Colin,  for  my  sake. 
To  tell  what  thou  didst  sing  when  he  did  play ; 
Por  well,  I  ween,  it  worth  recounting  was, 
"Whether  it  were  some  hymn,  or  moral  lay, 
Or  carol  made  to  praise  thy  lovSd  lass." 

"  Nor  of  my  love,  nor  of  my  lass,"  quoth  he 
"I  then  did  sing,  as  then  occasion  fell : 
For  love  had  me  forlorn,  forlorn  of  me. 
That  made  me  in  that  desert  choose  to  dwell. 
But  of  my  river  Eregog's  '  love  I  sung. 
Which  to  the  shiny  Mulla  he  did  bear, 
And  yet  doth  bear,  and  ever  will,  so  long 
As  water  doth  within  his  banks  appear." 

"  Of  fellowship,"  said  then  that  bonny  boy, 
"  Record  to  us  that  lovely  lay  again : 
The  stay  whereof  shall  naught  these  ears  annoy. 
Who  aU  that  Colin  makes  do  covet  fain." 

"Hear,  then,"  quoth  he,  "the  tenor  of  my  tale, 
In  sort  as  I  it  to  that  shepherd  told  : 
Jfo  leasing  9  new,  nor  grandam's  fable  stale. 
But  ancient  truth  oonflrm'd  with  credence  old. 

"  Old  Father  Mole  (Mole  hight  that  mountain 
gray 
That  walls  the  north  side  of  Aimulla  dale). 
He  had  a  daughter  fresh  as  flow'r  of  May, 
Which  gave  that  name  unto  that  pleasant  vale ; 
Mulla,  the  daughter  of  old  Mole,  so  hight 
The  Nymph  which  of  that  water-course  has 

charge. 
That,  springing  out  of  Mole,  doth  run  down  right 

1  The  river  Awbeg,  which  Spenser  poetically  called 
lluUa,  after  the  mountain  in  which  it  had  its  source 
See  note  13,  page  477.  a  Call. 

8  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  who  visited  Spenser  at  Kil- 
colman  in  the  latter  part  of  1689;  and  with  whom  the 
poet— bearing  in  manuscript  and  ready  for  the  press 
the  first  three  books  of  "The  Faerie  Queen"— pro- 
ceeded to  England  before  the  close  of  the  same  year 

4  Strain.  s  Emulating.  6  Knew.' 

7  The  Irish  name  of  the  river  means  "false"  or 
"  sly ;"  the  stream,  which  rises  in  the  Ballyhoura  Hills 
runs  for  some  distance  under  ground.  ' 


io  Buttevant,  where,  spreading  forth  at  largo. 
It  giveth  name  unto  that  ancient  city 
Which  Kilnemullah  called  is  of  old ; 
Whose  ragged  ruins  breed  great  ruth  and  pity 
To  travellers  which  it  from  far  behold. 
Full  fain  she  lov'd,  and  was  belov'd  full  fain 
Of  her  own  brother  river,  Bregog  hight ; 
So  hight  because  of  this  deceitful  train 
Which  he  with  Mulla  wrought  to  win  delight. 
But  her  old  sire,  more  careful  of  her  good. 
And  meaning  her  much  better  to  prefer. 
Did  think  to  match  her  with  the  neighbour  flood, 
Which  Alio  1"  hight,  Broadwater  called  far ; 
And  wrought  so  well  with  his  continual  pain, 
That  he  that  river  for  his  daughter  won : 
The  dower  agreed,  the  day  assigned  plain. 
The  place  appointed  wliere  it  should  be  done. 
Nathless  the  Nymph  her  former  liking  held ; 
For  love  will  not  be  drawn,  but  must  be  led ; 
And  Bregog  did  so  well  her  fancy  weld,'i  | 

That  her  good  will  he  got  her  first  to  wed.      .,! 
But  for  '^  her  father,  sitting  still  on  high,  I 

Did  warily  still  watch  which  way  she  went, 
And  eke  from  far  observ'd,  with  jealous  eye, 
Which  way  his  course  the  wanton  Bregog  bent ; 
Him  to  deceive,  for  all  his  watchful  ward. 
The  wily  lover  did  devise  this  sleight : 
First  into  many  parts  his  stream  he  shar'd,^ 
That,  whilst  the' one  was  watch'd,  the  other 

might 
Pass  unespied  to  meet  her  by  the  way ; 
And  then,  besides,  those  little  streams  so  broken 
He  under  ground  so  closely  "  did  convey. 
That  of  their  passage  doth  appear  no  token,  .ia 
Till  they  into  the  Mulla's  water  slide.  --■ 

So  secretly  did  he  his  love  enjoy : 
Yet  not  so  secret,  but  it  was  descried, 
And  told  her  father  by  a  shepherd's  boy. 
Who,  wondrous  wroth  for  that  so  foul  despite, 
In  great  revenge  did  roll  down  from  his  hill    . 
Huge  mighty  stones,  the  which  encumber  might 
His  passage,  and  his  water  courses  spill.i' 
So  of '^  a  river,  which  he  was  of  old. 
He  none  was  made,  but  scatter'd  aU  to  naught; 
And,  lost  among  those  rocks  into  him  roU'd, 
Did  lose  his  name  :  so  dear  his  love  he  bought." 

Which  having  said,  him  Thestylis  bespake  j 
"  Now,  by  my  life,  this  was  a  merry  lay. 
Worthy  of  Colin's  self  that  did  it  make. 
But  read^'  now  eke,  of  friendship  I  thee  pray. 
What  ditty  did  that  other  shepherd  sing ; 
For  I  do  covet  most  the  same  to  hear. 
As  men  use  most  to  covet  foreign  thing." 

"  That  shall  I  eke,"  quoth  he,  "  to  you  de- 
clare : 
His  song  was  all  a  lamentable  lay 

8  The  delay  caused  by  the  recital  of  which. 

9  Falsehood. 

M  Among  the  Irish  rivers  enumerated  in  canto  xi., 
bookiv.,  of  "The  Faerie  Queen  "(page  477),  as  attend- 
ing the  marriage  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  are— 
"  Strong  Alio  tumbling  from  Slievelogher  steep, 
And  Mulla  mine,  whose  waves  I  whilom  taught  to 
weep." 

"  Wield,  govern.  is  Because. 

13  Divided.  14  Secretly.  15  Spoil, 

w  From  being.  17  xeii 
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Of  great  unkinduess,  and  of  usage  hard, 

Of  Cynthia,!  the  Lady  of  the  Sea, 

Which  from  her  presence  faultless  him  deharr'd! 

And  ever  and  anon,  with  singulfa  rife,^ 

He  cried  out,  to  make  his  undersong ;  ' 

'  Ah !  my  love's  queen,  and  goddess  of  my  life, 

"Who  shall  me  pity,  -when  thou  dost  me  wrong? ' " 

Then  gau  a  gentle  bonny  lass  to  speak, 
That  Marin  hight ;   "Right  well  he  sure  did 

plain, 
That  could  great  Cynthia's  sore    displeasure 

break, 
And  move  to  take  him  to  her  grace  again. 
But  tell  on  farther,  Colin,  as  befell 
'Twist  him  and  thee,  that  thee  did  hence  dis- 
suade," 
"When  thus  our  pipes  we  both  ha'^  wearied 
weU," 
Quoth  he,  "and  each  an  end  of  singing  made. 
He  gan  to  cast  great  liking  to  my  lore. 
And  great  disliking  to  my  luckless  lot. 
That  baniah'd  had  myself,  like  wight  forlore, 
Into  that  waste,  where  I  was  quite  forgot. 
The  which  toleave  thenceforth  he  counsoU'd  me, 
Unmeet  for  man  in  whom  was  aught  regardful, 
And  wend  with  him  his  Cynthia  to  see ; 
Whose  grace  was  great,  and  bounty  most  re- 

wardful. 
Besides  her  peerless  skill  in  making  '  well. 
And  all  the  ornaments  of  wondrous  wit. 
Such  as  all  womankind  did  far  excel ; 
Such  as  the  world  admir'd,  and  praised  it : 
So,  what  with  hope  of  good,  and  hate  of  ill. 
He  me  persuaded  forth  with  bim  to  fare. 
Naught  took  I  with  me  but  mine  oaten  quill :  ^ 
Small  needments  else  need  shepherd  to  prepare. 
So  to  the  sea  we  came ;  the  sea,  that  is 
A  world  of  waters  heaped  up  on  high, 
Eolling  like  mountains  in  wide  wilderness. 
Horrible,  hideous,  roaring  with  hoarse  cry." 
"And  is  the"  sea,"  quoth  Corydon,  "  so  fear- 
ful?" 
"Fearful  much  more,"  quoth  he,  "thanheart 
can  fear : 
Thousand  wUd  beasts  with  deep  mouths  gaping 

direful 
Therein  stUl  wait  poor  passengers  to  tear. 
Who  life  doth  loathe,  and  longs  death  to  behold. 
Before  he  die,  already  dead  with  fear, 
And  yet  would  live  with  heart  half  stony  cold, 
Ijet  >'i"'  to  sea,  and  he  shall  see  it  there. 
And  yet  as  ghastly  dreadful  as  it  seems, 
Bold  men,  presuming  life  for  gain  to  sell. 
Dare  tempt  that  gulf,  and  in  those  wand'ring 

streams 
Seek  ways  unknown,  ways  leading  down  to  hell. 
For,  as  we  stood  there  waiting  on  the  strand, 
Behold,  a  huge  great  vessel  to  us  came, 
Dancing  upon  the  water's  back  to  land. 
As  if  it  scom'd  the  danger  of  the  same ; 
Yet  was  it  but  a  wooden  frame  and  frail, 

1  Queen  Elizabeth ;'  some  court  disgrace  of  Kaleigh's 
not  connected  with  the  Throckmorton  affair  (see  note 
4,  page  462),  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  the  lines  that 
follow.  ^  Abundant  sighs. 

3  Poetising.    See  note  10,  page  273. 


Glued  together  with  some  subtUe  matter. 
Yet  had  it  arms  and  wittgs,  and  head  and  tail. 
And  life  to  move  itself  upon  the  Water. 
Strange  thing  !  how  bold  and  swift  the  monster 

was, 
That  neither  oar'd  for  wind,  nor  hail,  nor  rain, 
Nor  swelling  waves,  but  thorough  them  did  pass 
So  proudly,  that  she  made  them  roar  again. 
The  same  aboard  us  gently  did  receive. 
And  without  harm  us  far  away  did  bear. 
So  far  that  land,  our  mother,  us  did  leave. 
And  naught  but  sea  and  heav'n  to  us  appear. 
Then  heartless  quite,  and  full  of  inward  fear, 
That  shepherd  I  besought  to  me  to  tell 
Under  what  sky,  or  in  what  world,  we  were, 
In  which  I  saw  no  living  people  dwell. 
Who,  me  reoomforting  all  that  he  might. 
Told  me  that  that  same  was  the  regiment  ■■ 
Of  a  great  shepherdess,  that  Cynthia  hight, 
His  liege,  his  lady,  and  his  life's  regent. 
'  If  then,'  quoth  I,  '  a  shepherdess  she  be. 
Where  be  the  flocks  and  herds  which  she  doth 

keep? 
And  where  may  I  the  lulls  and  pastures  see. 
On  which  she  useth  for  to  feed  her  sheep  ? ' 
'  These  be  the  hills,'  quoth  he,  'the  surges  high, 
On  which  fair  Cynthia  her  herds  doth  feed : 
Her  herds  be  thousand  fishes  with  their  fry. 
Which  in  the  bosom  of  the  billows  breed. 
Of  them  the  shepherd  which  hath  charge  in  chief 
Is  Triton,^  blowing  loud  his  wreathed  horn  : 
At  sound  whereof  they  all  for  their  relief 
Wend  to  and  fro  at  ev'ning  and  at  morn. 
And  Proteus  eke  with  him  does  drive  his  herd 
Of  stinking  seals  and  porpoises  together. 
With  hoary  head  and  dewy  dropping  beard, 
Compelling  them  which  way  he  list,  and  whither. 
And  I,  among  the  rest,  of  many  least, 
Have  in  the  Ocean  charge  to  me  assign'd ; 
Where  I  will  live  or  die  at  her  behest, 
And  serve  and  honour  her  with  faithful  mind. 
Besides,  a  hundred  nymphs  all  heav'nly  bom. 
And  of  immortal  race,  do  still  attend 
To  wash  fair  Cynthia's  sheep,  when  they  be 

shorn, 
And  fold  them  up,  when  they  have  made  an  end. 
Those  be  the  shepherds  which  my  Cynthia  serve 
At  sea,  besides  a  thousand  more  at  land : 
For  land  and  sea  my  Cynthia  doth  deserve 
To  have  in  her  commandement  at  hand,' 

"Thereat  I  wonder'd  much,  till,  wond'ring 

more 
And  more,  at  length  we  land  far  off  descried : 
Which  sight  much  gladded  me ;  for  much  afore 
I  fear'd  lest  land  we  never  should  have  ey'd : 
Thereto  our  ship  her  course  directly  bent, 
Ab  if  the  way  she  perfectly  had  known. 
We  Lundy  '  pass  ;  by  that  same  name  is  meant 
An  island  which  the  first  to  west  was  shown. 
From  thence  another  world  of  land  we  kenn'd,^ 
Floating  amid  the  sea  in  jeopardy, 

4  Pipe,  reed.  5  Bealm. 

6  Signifying  Howard  of  Effingham,  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  England,  and  conqueror  of  the  Armada. 

7  Lundy  Island,  which  lies  in  the  opening  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  °  Discerned. 
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And  round  about  with    mighty  white    rocks 

hemm'd, 
Against  the  sea's  enoroaching  cruelty. 
Those  same,  the  shepherd  told  me,  were  the 

fields 
In  which  Dame  Cynthia  her  land-herds  fed  ; 
Fair  goodly  fields,  than  which  ArmuUa  yields 
None  fairer,  nor  more  fruitful  to  be  read.^ 
The  first,  to  which  we  nigh  approached,  was 
A  high  headland^  thrust  far  iuto  the  sea, 
like  to  a  horn,  whereof  the  name  it  has, 
Yet  seem'd  to  be  a  goodly  pleasant  lea : 
There  did  a  lofty  mount  at  first  us  greet. 
Which  did  a  stately  heap  of  stones  uprear, 
That  seem'd  amid  the  surges  for  to  fleet,^ 
Much  greater  than  that  frame  which  us  did  bear : 
There  did  our  ship  her  fruitful  womb  unlade, 
And  put  us  all  ashore  on  Cynthia's  land." 
"What  land  is  that  thou   mean'st,"  then 
Cuddy  said, 
*' And  is  there  other  than  whereon  we  stand  2 " 
"  Ah !  Cuddy,"  then  quoth  Colin,  "  thou 's  a 
fon,< 
Thou  hast  not  seen  least  part  of  Nature's  work : 
Much  more  there  is  unkenn'd^  than  thou  dost 

con,^ 
And  much  more  that  does  from  men's  know- 
ledge lurk. 
For  that  same  land  much  larger  is  than  this, 
And  other  men  and  beasts  and  birds  doth  feed : 
There  fruitful  com,  fair  trees,  fresh  herbage  is. 
And  all  things  else  that  living  creatures  need. 
Besides,  most  goodly  rivers  there  appear, 
No  whit  inferior  to  thy  Fanchin's  praise, 
Or  unto  Alio,  or  to  Mulla  clear : 
Naught  hast  thou,  foolish  boy,  seen  in  thy  days. " 
"But  if  that  land  be  there, "rquoth he,  "as 
here, 
And  is  their  heaven  likewise  there  all  one  ? 
And,  if  like  heav'n,  be  heav'nly  graces  there,? 
Like  as  in  this  same  world  where  we  do  won  ?  "  ' 
"  Both  heav'n  and  heav'nly  graces  do  much 
more," 
Quoth  he,  "abound  in  that  same  land  than 

this. 
For  there  all  happy  peace  and  plenteoiis  store 
Conspire  in  one  to  make  contented  bliss  : 
No  wailing  there  nor  wretchedness  is  heard. 
No  bloody  issues  nor  no  leprosies. 
No  grisly  famine,  nor  no  raging  3weard,s 
No  nightly  bordrags,^  nor  no  hue  and  cries ; 
The  shepherds  there  abroad  may  safely  lie, 
On  hills  and  downs,  withouten  dread  or  danger  : 
No  ravenous  wolves  the  goodman's  hope  destroy. 
Nor  outlaws  fell  affray  the  forest  ranger. 
There  learned  arts  do  flourish  in  great  honour, 
And  poets'  wits  axe  had  in  peerless  price : 
Eeligion  hath  lay  power  to  rest  upon  her,w 
Advancing  virtue  and  suppressing  vice. 

1  Discovered. 

2  Cornwall ;  Iiatin,  "  oomu,"  a  horn.  B  Moat 
4  "Thou  art  a  fool."    "Ill  hail,  Alain,  by  God,  thoii 

is  a  fonne"— or  "fon"— is  a  line  in  Chaucer's  Beeve's 


Tale ;  page  6T.  =  Unknown.  6  Know 

,aS?'V-         .  .,      *  Sword.  9  •Border  forays. 

10  The  lay  or  cml  power  is  based  upon,  supported  bv. 

religion.  '  " 


For  end,ii  all  good,  all  grace  there  freely  grows, 
Had  people  grace  it  gratefully  to  use : 
For  God  his  gifts  there  plenteoudy  bestows. 
But  graceless  men  them  greatly  do  abuse." 

"  But  say  on  farther,"  then  said  Oorylaa, 
"The  rest  of  thine  adventures,  that  betided." 

"  Forth  on  our  voyage  we  by  land  ^d  pass," 
Quoth  he, "  as  that  same  shepherd  still  us  guided. 
Until  that  we  to  Cynthia's  presence  came  : 
Whose  glory,  greater  than  my  simple  thought^ 
I  found  much  greater  than  the  former  fame ; 
Such  greatness  I  can  not  compare  to  aught : 
But  if  I  her  like  aught  on  earth  might  xwA^ 

I  would  her  liken  to  a  crown  of  lilies 
Upon  a  virgin  bride's  adorned  head, 

With  roses  dight^^  and  golds  "  and  daffodillies  j 

Or  Hke  the  circlet  of  a  turtle  true. 

In  which  all  colours  of  the  rainbow  be  ; 

Or  like  fair  Phoebe's  garland  shining  new. 

In  which  all  pure  perfection  one  may  see. 

But  vain  it  is  to  think,  by  paragon  '^ 

Of  earthly  things,  to  judge  of  things  divine : 

Her  pow'r,  her  mercy,  and  her  wisdom,  none     | 

Can  deem,^^  but  who  the  Godhead  can  define',  li 

Why  then  do  I,  base  shepherd,  bold  and  blind. 

Presume  the  things  so  sacred  to  profsme  1 

More  fit  it  is  t'  adore,  with  humble  mind. 

The  image  of  the  heav'ns  in  shape  humane."      j 

With  that  Alexis  broke  his  tale  asunder. 
Saying;  "  By  wond'ring  at  thy  Cynthia's  praise, 
CoUn,  thyself  thou  mak'st  us  more  to  wonder. 
And,  her  upraisingy-doat  thyself  upraise. 
But  let  usJrear  what  grace  sheLshow-od-thee, 
And  how  that  shepherd  strange  thy  cause  ad- 
vanc'd." 

"  The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,"  quoth  he,  J 
"  Unto  that  Goddess'  grace  me  first  enhamc'd,  !i 
And  to  mine  oaten  pipe  incliu'd  her  ear,  >i 

That  she  thenceforth  therein  gan  take  deli^f^  J 
And  it  desir'd  at  timely  hours  to  hear,  " 

All  1'  were  my  notes  but  rude  and  roughly  dight; 
For  not  by  measure  of  her  own  great  mind. 
And  wondrous  worth,  shemote^^  my  simple  song, 
But  joy'd  that  country  shepherd  aught  could  find 
Worth  hearkening  to  amongst  the  leamBd 
throng." 

"Why?"  said  Alexis  then,  "what  needeth  Bbe 
That  is  so  great  a  shepherdess  herself. 
And  hath  so  many  shepherds  in  her  fee,  ,    ■ 
To  hear  thee  sing,  a  simple  silly  elf  ?        '  ' 

Or  be  the  shepherds  which  do  serve  her  Ia^»  ^ 
That  they  list  not  their  merry  pipes  apply!  *\ 
Or  be  their  pipes  untunable  and  crazy,  ,  ■', 
That  they  can  not  her  honour  worthil^?" 

"  Ah  !  nay,"  said  Colin,  "  neither  so,  nor  SO ! 
For  better  shepherds  be  not  under  sky. 
Nor  better  able,  when  they  list  to  blow  j 

Their  pipes  aloud,  her  name  to  glorify,  1 

There  is  good  Harpalus,!*  now  waxen  aged 

II  To  sum  up ;  in  fine. 

15  Declare. 
1*  Marigolds. 

16  Estimate. 
18  Meted,  Judged.  i 

■  ",S;™?*y  Googe,  a  retainer  of  Cecil's,  who'publislreil 
•"  l**3'a  colleoHon  of  "Eclogues,  Epitaphs,' and  Bw-J 


IS  Decked. 
IS  Comparison. 
17  Although. 
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In  faithful  service  of  fair  Cynthia  : 
And  there  is  CDrydon,^  though  meanly  wagSd, 
Yet  ablest  -wit  of  most  I  know  this  day. 
And  there  is  sad  Aloyon,^  bent  to  mourn, 
Though  fit  to  frame  an  everlasting  ditty, 
Whose  gentle  sprite  for  Daphne's  death/doth 

turn 
Sweet  lays  of  love  to  endless  plaints  of  pity. 
Ah !  pensive  boy,  pursue  that  brave  conceit 
In  thy  sweet  Eglantine  of  Meriflure ;  ^ 
Lift  up  thy  notes  unto  their  wonted  height, 
That  may  thy  Muse  and  mates  to  mirth  allure. 
There  eke  is  Palin,^  worthy  of  great  praise, 
All  be  '  he  envy  at  my  rustic  quill : 
And  there  is  pleasing  Alcon,^  could  he  raise 
His  tunes  from  lays  to  matter  of  more  skilL 
And  there  is  old  Palemon,'  free  from  spite. 
Whose  careful  *  pipe  may  make  the  hearer  rue : ' 
Yet  he  himself  may  rued  be  more  right. 
That  sung  so  long  until  quite  hoarse  he  grew. 
And  there  is  Alabaster.^"  throughly  taught 
In  all  this  skill,  though  knowen  yet  to  few  ; 
Yet,  were  he  known  to  Cynthia  as  he  ought. 
His  Eliseis  would  be  read  anew. 
Who  lives  that  can  match  that  heroic  song, 
Which  he  hath  of  that  mighty  Princess  made  ? 
O  dreaded  Dread,^  do  not  thyself  that  wrong, 
To  let  thy  fame  lie  so  in  hidd,en  shade  : 
But  call  it  forth,  O  call  him  forth  to  thee. 
To  end  thy  glory  which  he  hath  begun : 
That,  when  he  finish'd  hath  as  it  should  be. 
No  braver  poem  can  be  under  sun. 
Nor  Po  nor  Tiber's  swans  so  much  renown'd, 
.  Nor  all  the  brood  of  Greece  so  highly  prais'd, 
Can  match  that  Muse  when  it  with  bays  is 

crown'd. 
And  to  the  pitch  of  her  perfection  rais'd. 
And  there  is  a  new  shepherd  late  upsprung. 
The  which  doth  all  afore  him  far  surpass ; 
Appearing  well  in  that  well  tuned  song 
Which  late  he  sung  unto  a  scornful  lass. 
Yet  doth  his  trembling  Muse  but  lowly  fly, 
As  daring  not  too  rashly  mount  on  height. 
And  doth  her  tender  plumes  as  yet  but  try 
In  love's  soft  lays  and  looser  thoughts'  delight. 
Then  rouse  thy  feathers  quickly,  Daniel,^ 
And  to  what  course  thou  please  thyself  advance : 
But  most,  me  seems,  thy  accent  will  excel 
In  tragic  plaints  and  passionate  mischance. 
And  there  that  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  '^  is, 
That  spends  lus  wit  in  love's  consuming  smart ; 
Full  sweetly  temper'd  is  that  Muse  of  his, 

1  Abraham  Braunce,  a  Mend  of  Sir  Philip  Sitoey's, 
who  was  the  author  of  "The  Lamentation  of  Coiydon 
for  the  love  of  Alexis,"  published  in  1688. 
I.  3  Sir  Arthur  Gorges ;  in  honour  of  whose  dead  wife, 
Douglas  Howard,  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Lord 
Howard,  Viscount  Byndon,  Spenser  wrote  his  elegy  en- 
titled "  Daphnaida."  In  the  present  passage,  Daphne 
is,  of  course,  the  deceased  lady. 

8  Probably  an  unpublished  poem  of  Sir  Arthur's. 

4  Thomas  Chalouer,  a  pastoral  poet ;   or   George 
Peele,  the  dramatist.  ^  Although. 

6  Thomas  Watson,  who  published  in  1591  a  collection 
of  sonnets.  .    .^v    j 

1  Thomas  Churchyard,  a  prolific  poet  of  the  day. 

ssoiiowfol.  9  Peel  pity. 

,     10  WilliamAlal>aster,aschoIarandpoetofthepenod; 

his  "Eliseis"  was,  of  course,  in  eulogy  of  the  Queen. 


That  can  empierce  a  Prince's  mighty  heart. 
There  also  is — ah  no,  he  is  not  now  ! 
But  since  I  said  he  is,  he  quite  is  gone, 
Amyntas  ^*  quite  is  gone,  and  lies  fuU  low, 
Having  his  Amaryllis  left  to  moan. 
Help,  O  ye  shepherds,  help  ye  all  in  this. 
Help  Amaryllis  this  her  loss  to  mourn ! 
Her  loss  is  yours,  your  loss  Amyntas  is, 
Amyntas,  flower  of  shepherds'  pride  forlorn : 
He  whilst  he  lived  was  the  noblest  swain 
Thai  ever  piped  in  an  oaten  quill ; 
Both  did  he  others,  which  could  pipe,  maintain. 
And  eke  could  pipe  himself  with  passing  skilL 
And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  Aetiou  \^ 
A  gentler  shepherd  may  nowh&e  be  found : 
Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thoughts'  inventiSn, 
Doth  like  himself  heroically  sound. 
All  these  and  many  others  more  remain, 
Now,  after  AsiropheP^  is  dead  and  gone  : 
But,  while  as  Astrophel  did  live  and  reign. 
Amongst  all  these  was  none  his  paragon. 
All  these  do  flourish  in  their  sundry  kind. 
And  do  their  Cynthia  immortal  make : 
Yet  found  I  liking  in  her  royal  mind, 
Notformy  skOl,  but  for  that  shepherd's  sake."  i' 

Then  spake  a  lovely  lass,  hight  Lucida ; 
"  Shepherd,  enough  of  shepherds  thou  hast  told 
Which  favour  thee,  and  honour  Cynthia  : 
But  of  so  many  nymphs  which  she  doth  hold 
In  her  retinue  thou  hast  nothing  said ; 
That  seems,  with  none  of  them  thou  favour 

foundest. 
Or  art  ungrateful  to  each  gentle  maid. 
That  none  of  all  their  due  deserts  resoundest." 

"Ah,  far  be  it,"  quoth  Colin  Clout,  "from 
me, 
That  I  of  gentle  maids  should  ill  deserve ! 
For  that  myself  I  do  profess  to  be 
Vassal  to  one  whom  all  my  days  I  serve ; 
The  beam  of  beanty  sparkled  from  above. 
The  flow'r  of  virtue  and  pure  chastity. 
The  blossom  of  sweet  joy  and  perfect  love. 
The  pearl  of  peerless  grace  and  modesty: 
To  her  my  thoughts  I  daily  dedicate, 
To  her  my  heart  I  nightly  martyrize : 
To  her  my  love  I  lowly  do  prostrate. 
To  her  my  life  I  wholly  sacrifice  : 
My  thought,  my  heart,  my  love,  my  life  is  she. 
And  I  hers  ever  only,  ever  one : 
One  ever  I  all  vowed  hers  to  be, 
One  ever  I,  and  other's  never  none."  ''  j 

Then  thus  Melissa  said;  "Thrice  happy  maid,    I 

11  Qaeen  Elizabeth.    See  note  10,  page  306.  i 

12  Samuel  Daniel,  a  poet  and  dramatist  of  consider-    1 
able  reputation,  who,  on  the  death  of  Spenser,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Poet-Laureate. 

13  Baleigh. 

14  Perdinando,  Earl  of  Derby,  who  died  in  April  1594, 
while  the  poem  was  .still  in  Spenser's  hands. 

15  It  is  almost  beyond  doubt  that  imder  this  name 
Spenser  pays  a  tribute  to  his  greater  contemporary, 
William  Shakespeare.  Is  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

17  Spenser  owed  his  first  introduction  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  persuasions  and  good  ofSces  of  his 
visitor  and  travelling  companion,  Baleigh. 

18  When  this  was  ^itten,  Spenser  was  probably 
courting  the  lady  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Sonnets, 
and  whom  he  had  wedded— before  "  Colin  Clout"  was 
published~in  J^une  1591. 
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POEMS  OF  EDMUND  SPENSER. 


"Whom  ihou  dost  so  enforce  ^  to  deify : 

That  -woods,  tind  hills,  and  valleys  thou  hast 

made 
Her  name  to  echo  unto  heaven  high. 
But  say,  who  else  vouchsafed  thee  of  grace  ?" 

"  They  all,"  quoth  he, "  me  graced  goodly  well, 
That  aU  I  praise ;  but,  in  the  highest  place, 
Urania,''  sister  unto  Astrophel, 
In  whose  brave  mind,  as  in  a  golden  coffer. 
All  heav'niy  gifts  and  riches  locked  are  ; 
More  rich  than  pearls  of  Ind,  or  gold  of  Ophir, 
And  in  her  sex  more  wonderful  and  rare. 
Nor  less  praiseworthy  I  Theana  '  read,* 
Wliose  goodly  beams,  though  they  be  overdight ' 
With  mourrdng  stole  of  careful  widowhead, 
Yet  through  that  darksome  veil  do  glister 

bright ; 
She  is  the  well  of  bounty  and  brave  mind, 
Excelling  most  in  glory  and  great  light : 
She  is  the  ornament  of  womankind. 
And  Court's  chief  garland,  with  all  virtues  dight. 
Therefore  great  Cynthia  her  in  chiefest  grace 
Doth  hold,  and  next  unto  herself  advance. 
Well  worthy  of  so  honourable  place, 
!For  her  great  worth  and  noble  governance. 
Nor  less  praiseworthy  is  her  sister  dear. 
Fair  Marian,'  the  Muses'  only  darling  : 
Whose  beauty  shineth  as  the  morning  clear. 
With  silver  dew  upon  the  roses  pearling. 
Nor  less  praiseworthy  is  Mansilia,'' 
Best  known  by  bearing  up  great  Cynthia's  train : 
Tliat  same  is  she  to  whom  Daphnaida 
TJpon  her  niece's  death  I  did  complain : 
She  is  the  pattern  of  true  womanhead. 
And  only  mirror  of  feminity : 
Worthy  next  after  Cynthia  to  tread. 
As  she  is  next  her  in  nobility. 
Nor  less  praiseworthy  Galathea  seems 
Than  best  of  all  that  honourable  crew, 
Fair  Galathea  with  bright  shining  beams. 
Inflaming  feeble  eyes  that  her  do  view. 
She  there  then  waited  upon  Cynthia, 
Yet  there  is  not  her  won  ;8  but  here  with  us. 
About  the  borders  of  our  rich  Coshma, 
Now  made  of  Maa  the  nymph  delicious. 
Nor  less  praiseworthy  fair  Neasra  is, 
Neffira  ours,  not  theirs,  though  there  she  be ; 
For  of  the  famous  Shure  the  nymph  she  is, 
For  high  desert  advanc'd  to  that  degree, 

1  Endeavour. 

2  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  sister  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  ;  to  whom  Spenser  dedicated  "  Tlie  Kuins  of 
Time,"  and  addressed  one  of  the  recommendatory 
sonnets  prefixed  to  "  The  Faerie  Queen ; "  page  309. 

3  Anne,  widow  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
■whom  the  poet  has  also  eulogised  In  "The  Kuins  of 
Time  "  (page  585). 

4  Declare,  consider,  5  Covered  over,  veiled. 

6  Margaret,  Countess  of  Cumberland. 

7  Helena,  Marchioness  of  Northampton,  to  whom 
Spenser  dedicated  hia  *'  Daphnaida." 

8  Dwelling. 

9  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  whom  Sir  Philip  Sidney  celebrated  in  his 
"  Arcadia  "  under  the  name  of  "  Philoolea,"  and  under 
that  of  "Stella"  in  his  poems  of  Astrophel ;  she  had 
married  Lord  Blch,  but  was  at  this  time  a  widow. 

ii>  Three  of  the  six  daughters  of  Sir  John  Spencer  of 
Althorpe,  from  whom  sprang  the  noble  houses  of 
Spencer  and  Marlborough.    Phyllis  represents  Eliza- 1 


She  is  the  blossom  of  grace  and  courtesy, 
Adorned  with  aU  honourable  parts : 
She  is  the  branch  of  true  nobility, 
BeloVd  of  high  and  low  with  faithful  hearts. 
Nor  less  praiseworthy  Stella'  do  I  read, 
Though  naught  my  praises  of  her  needed  are, 
Whom  verse  of  noblest  shepherd  lately  dead 
Hath  prais'd  and  rais'd  above  each  other  star. 
Nor  less  praiseworthy  are  the  sisters  three. 
The  honour  of  the  noble  family 
Of  which  I  meanest  boast  myself  to  be. 
And  most  that  unto  them  I  am  so  nigh :    -      ,. 
Phyllis,  CharyUis,  and  sweet  Amaryllis.'* 
Phyllis,  the  fair,  is  eldest  of  the  three : 
The  next  to  her  is  bountiful  CharylUs :, 
But  th'  youngest  is  the  highest  in  degree. 
Phyllis,  the  flower  of  rare  perfection; 
Fair  spreading  forth  her  leaves  with  fresh  de- 
light, 
That,  with  their  beauty's  amorous  reflexion,  , 
Bereave  of  sense  each  rash  beholder's  sight. 
But  sweet  Charyllis  is  the  paragon 
Of  peerless  price,  and  ornament  of  praise, 
Admir'd  of  all,  yet  envied  of  none. 
Through  the  mild  temperance  of  her  goodly  rays. 
Thrice  happy  do  I  hold  thee,  noble  swain. 
The  which  art  of  so' rich  a  spoil  possest. 
And,  it  embracing  dear  without  disdain, 
Hast  sole  possession  in  so  chaste  a  breast : 
Of  all  the  shepherds'  daughters  which  there  he. 
And  yet  there  be  the  fairest  under  sky. 
Or  that  elsewhere  I  ever  yet  did  see, 
A  fairer  nymph  yet  never  saw  mine  eye ; 
She  is  the  pride  and  primrose  of  the  rest. 
Made  by  the  Maker's  self  to  be  admired  ; 
And  like  a  goodly  beacon  high  addrest,^! 
That  is  with  sparks  of  heav'niy  beauty  fired. 
But  Amaryllis, — whether  fortunate. 
Or  else  unfortunate,  may  I  aread,'^ 
That  freed  is  from  Cupid's  yoke  by  fate. 
Since  which  she  doth  new  bands'  adventure 

dread  ? — 
Shepherd,  whatever  thou  hast  heard  to  be 
In  this  or  that  prais'd  diversely  apart. 
In  her  thou  may'st  them  all  assembled  see. 
And  seal'd  up  in  the  treasure  of  her  heart. 
Nor  thee  less  worthy,  gentle  Flavia, 
For  thy  chaste  life  and  virtue  I  esteem : 
Nor  thee  less  worthy,  courteous  Candida,'* 

beth,  the  second  daughter,  who  man-ied  Sir  George 
Carey,  the  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon— to  which  title  he  sue 
ceeded  in  1596 ;  Spenser  addressed  to  her  one  of  the 
recommendatory  sonnets  prefixed  to  "  The  Paerie 
Queen,"  and  dedicated  to  her  "  Muiopotmos."  Cha. 
ryllis  is  Anne,  the  fifth  daughter,  who  successively 
married  Lord  Mounteagle,  Lord  Compton,  and  Lord 
Buckhurst  (Earl  of  Dorset  in  1608) ;  to  her  was  dedicated 
"Mother  Hubberd's  Tale."  Amaryllis  is  the  sixth  and 
youngest  daughter,  Alice,  to  whom— as  Lady  Strange 
—the  poet  inscribed  "The  Tears  of  the  Muses," and 
who  was  now  the  widowed  Countess  of  Derby,  Lord 
Strange  having  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1692,  and 
died  two  years  afterwards.  Not  merely  in  the  lines  in 
the  text,  but  in  all  the  three  dedications  which  have 
been  mentioned,  does  the  poet  advance  hia  claim  to 
kmdred  with  the  high-connected  Spencers. 

,  J  ^^J^^  prepared.  12  Pronounce. 

"  Of  Galathea,  Neasra,  Elavia,  and  Candida,  nothing 
IS  known  farther  than  that  the  first  two  were  Irisli 
ladies. 
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Por  thy  true  love  and  loyalty  I  deem. 
Besides  yet  many  more  that  Cynthia  serve, 
Eight  noble  nymphs,  and  high  to  be  commended : 
But,  if  I  all  should  praise  as  they  deserve. 
This  sun  would  fail  me  ere  I  half  had  ended. 
Therefore,  in  closure  ^  of  a  thankful  mind, 
I  deem  it  best  to  hold  eternally 
Their  bounteous  deeds  and  noble  favours  shr jn'd, 
Than  by  discourse  them  to  indignify." 

So  having  said,  Aglaura  him  bespake  : 
"  Colin,  well  worthy  were  those  goodly  favours 
Bestow'd  on  thee,  that  so  of  them  dost  malce, 
And  them  requitest  with  thy  thankful  labours. 
But  of  groat  Cynthia's  goodness,  and  high  grace, 
3?inlsh  the  story  which  thou  hast  begun." 

"More  eath,""  quothhe,  "  it  is  in  such  a  case 
How  to  begin,  than  know  how  to  have  done. 
For  ev'ry  gift,  and  ev'ry  goodly  meed. 
Which  she  on  me  bestow'd,  demands  a  day ; 
And  ev'ry  day,  in  which  she  did  a  deed. 
Demands  a  year  it  duly  to  display. 
Her  words  were  like  a  stream  of  honey  fleeting,' 
The  which  doth  softly  trickle  from  the  hive. 
Able  to  melt  the  hearer's  heart  unweeting,* 
And  eke  to  make  the  dead  again  alive. 
Her  deeds  were  like  great  clusters  of  ripe  grapes. 
Which  load  the  branches  of  the  fruitful  vine ; 
OS'ring  to  fall  into  each  mouth  that  gapes. 
And  fill  the  same  with  store  of  timely  wine. 
Her  looks  were  like  beams  of  the  morning  sun, 
Forth  looking  through  the  windows  of  the  east, 
When  first  the  fleecy  cattle  have  begun 
Upon  the  pearled  grass  to  make  their  feast. 
Her  thoughts  are  like  the  fume  of  frankincense, 
Which  from  a  golden  censer  forth  doth  rise. 
And,  throwing  forth  sweet  odours,  mounts  from 

thence 
In  rolling  globes  up  to  the  vaulted  skies. 
There  she  beholds,  with  high  aspiring  thought. 
The  cradle  of  her  own  creation. 
Amongst  the  seats  of  angels  heav'nly  wrought. 
Much  like  an  angel  in  all  form  and  fashion." 

"  Colin,"  said  Cuddy  then,  "  thou  hast  forgot 
Thyself,  me  seems,  too  much,  to  mount  so  high : 
Such  lofty  flight  base  shepherd  seemeth  not,° 
From  flocks  and  fields  to  angels  and  to  sky." 

"  True,"  answer'd  he,  "  but  her  great  excel- 
lence 
Lifts  me  above  the  measure  of  my  might : 
That,  being  fill'd  with  furious  insolence, 
I  feel  myself  like  one  y-rapt  in  sprite. 
For  when  I  think  of  her,  as  oft  I  ought. 
Then  want  I  words  to  speak  it  fitly  forth : 
And,  when  I  speak  of  her  what  I  have  thought, 
I  cannot  think  according  to  her  worth. 
.  Yet  will  I  think  of  her,  yet  will  I  speak, 
So  long  as  life  my  limbs  doth  hold  together ; 
And,  when  as  death  these  vital  bands  shall 

break, 
Her  name  recorded  I  will  leave  for  ever. 
Her  name  in  ev'ry  tree  I  will  endorse, 
That,  as  the  tr^es  do  grow,  her  name  may  grow  ; 
And  in  the  ground  eachwhere  will  it  engross,* 

1  Within  the  enclosure. 

2  Easy.  3  Flowing, 

4  Unconsciously.        '•>  Beseems  not  lowly  shepherd. 


And  fill  with  stones,  that  all  nien  may  it  know. 
The  speaking  woods,  and  murmuring  waters' 

fall, 
Her  name  I  '11  teach  in  knowen  terms  to  frame : 
And  eke  my  lambs,  when  for  their  dams  they 

call, 
I  '11  teach  to  call  for  Cynthia  by  name. 
And,  long  while  after  I  am  dead  and  rotten. 
Amongst   the   shepherds'   daughters    dancing 

round. 
My  lays  made  of  her  shall  not  be  forgotten, 
But  sung  by  them  with  flo  w'ry  garlands  crown'd. 
And  ye,  whoso  ye  be,  that  shall  survive. 
When  as  ye  hear  her  memory  renew'd, 
Be  witness  of  her  bounty  here  alive, 
Which  she  to  Colin  her  poor  shepherd  shew'd." 
Much  was  the  whole  assembly  of  those  herds 
Mov'd  at  his  speech,  so  feelingly  he  spake : 
And  stood  a  while  astonish'd  at  Iiis  words. 
Tin  Thestylis  at  last  their  silence  brake. 
Saying ;  "  Why,  Colin,  since  thou  found'st  such 

grace 
With  Cynthia  and  all  her  noble  crew. 
Why  didst  thou  ever  leave  that  happy  place. 
In  which  such  wealth  might  unto  thee  accrue. 
And  back  returnedst  to  this  barren  soil. 
Where  cold  and  care  and  penury  do  dwell. 
Here  to  keep  sheep  with  hunger  and  with  toil? 
Most  wretched  he,  that  is,  and  cannot  tell." 

"  Happy  indeed,"  said  Colin,  "  I  him  hold. 
That  may  that  blessed  presence  still  enjoy. 
Of  fortune  and  of  envy  uncontroll'd, 
Which  still  are  wont  most  happy  states  t'  annoy : 
But  I,  by  that  which  little  while  I  proVd, 
Some  part  of  those  enormities  did  see 
The  which  in  Court  continually  hov'd,' 
And  f  ollow'd  those  which  happy  seem'd  to  he. 
Therefore  I,  silly  man,  whose  former  days 
Had  in  rude  fields  been  altogether  spent. 
Durst  not  adventure  such  unknowen  ways, 
Nor  trust  the  guile  of  Fortune's  blandishment ; 
But  rather  chose  back  to  my  sheep  to  turn, 
Whose  utmost  hardness  I  before  had  tried. 
Than,  having  leam'd  repentance  l.ate,  to  mourn 
Am  ongst  those  wretches  which  I  there  descried." 
' '  Shepherd ,"  said  Thestylis,  "  it  seems  of  spite 
Thou  speakest  thus  'gainst  their  felicity. 
Which  thoii  enviest,  rather  than  of  right 
That   aught  in  them  blameworthy  thou  dost 

spy." 
"  Cause  have  I  none,"  quoth  he, ' '  of  canker'd 

wiU 
To  quite  *  them  ill  that  me  demean'd  so  well : " 
But  self-regard  of  private  good  or  Ul 
Moves  me  of  each,  so  as  I  found,  to  tell, 
And  eke  to  warn  young  shepherds'  wand'ring 

wit. 
Which,  through  report  of  that  life's  painted 

bliss. 
Abandon  quiet  home  to  seek  for  it, 
And  leave  their  lambs,  to  loss  misled  amiss. 
For,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  no  sort  of  life 
For  shepherd  fit  to  lead  in  that  same  place, 

6  Engrave,       '  1  Hovered,  abode. 

8  Requite. 

9  llehaved,  demeaned,  themselves  so  well  to  me. 
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Where  each  one  seeks  with  malice   and  Tpith 

strife 
To  thrust  down  others  into  foul  disgrace, 
Himself  to  raise :  and  he  doth  soonest  rise 
That  best  can  handle  his  deceitful  wit 
In  subtUe  shifts,  and  finest  sleights  devise, 
Either  by  sland'ring  his  well-deemed  name 
Through  leasings  lewd^  and  feigned  forgery ; 
Or  else  by  breeding  him  some  blot  of  blame, 
By  creeping  close  into  his  secrecy ; 
To  which  him  needs  a  guileful  hollow  heart, 
Maskgd  with  fair  dissembling  courtesy, 
A  filed  ^  tongue,  furnish'd  with  terms  of  art, 
No  art  of  school,  but  courtiers'  sohoolery. 
For  arts  of  school  have  there  small  countenance. 
Counted  but  toys  to  busy  idle  brains  ; 
And  there  professors  find  small  maintenance. 
But  to  be  instruments  of  others'  gains. 
Nor  is  there  place  for  any  gentle  wit, 
Unless  to  please  itself  it  can  apply ; 
But  shoulder'd  is,  or  out  of  door  quite  shut. 
As  base,  or  blunt,  unmeet  for  melody. 
For  each  man's  worth  is  measur'd  by  his  weed,^ 
As  harts  by  horns,  or  asses  by  their  ears  : 
Yet  asses  be  not  all  whose  Bars  exceed. 
Nor  yet  all  harts  that  horns  the  highest  bears. 
For  highest  looks  have  not  the  highest  mind. 
Nor  haughty  words   most  full  of   highest 

thoughts ; 
But  are  like  bladders  blowen  up  with  wind, 
That,  being  prick'd,  do  vanish  into  naughts. 
Ev'n  such  is  all  their  vaunted  vanity, 
Naught  else  but  smoke,  that  fumeth  soon  away : 
Such  is  their  glory,  that  in  simple  eye 
Seem  greatest  when  their  garments  are  most 

gay. 
So  they  theinselves  for  praise  of  fools  do  sell, 
And  all  their  wealth  for  painting  on  a  wall ; 
With  price  whereof  they  buy  a  golden  bell, 
And  purchase  highest  rooms  in  bow'r  and  hall : 
While  single  Truth  and  simple  Honesty 
Do  wander  up  and  down  despis'd  of  all ; 
Their  plain  attire  such  glorious  gallantry 
Disdains  so  much,  that  none  them  in  doth  call." 
"Ah!  Colin,"   then  said  Hobbinol,   "the 

blame 
Which  thou  imputest  is  too  general. 
As  if  not  any  gentle  wit  of  name. 
Nor  honest  mind,  might  there  be  found  at  all. 
For  well  I  wot,  since  I  myself  was  there. 
To  wait  on  Lobbin  *  piiobbin  well  thou  knew'st), 
Full  many  worthy  ones  then  waiting  were, 
As  ever  else  in  prince's  court  thou  view'st. 
Of  which  among  you  many  yet  remain. 
Whose  names  I  cannot  readily  now  guess : 
Those  that  poor  suitors'  papers  do  retain. 
And  those  that  skill  of  medicine  profess, 
And  those  that  do  to  Cynthia  expound 
The  leden'  of  strange  languages  in  charge : 
For  Cynthia  doth  in  sciences  abound. 
And  gives  to  their  professors  stipends  large. 

I  Wicked  lies.  2  Smooth.  3  Dress. 

4  Supposed  to  mean  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

5  Dialect.    See  note  28,  page  119. 

6  Blame.  7  For  the  most  part. 
8  Misdoing.                       9  Allot,  give  up. 


Therefore  unjustly  thou  dost  wite  ^  them  all. 
For  that  which  thou  mislikedst  in  a  few." 
"Blame   is,"  quoth  he,    "more    blameless 


Than  that  which  private  errors  doth  pursue ; 
For  well  I  wot  ^hat  there  amongst  them  be 
FuU  many  persons  of  right  worthy  partsj 
Both  for  report  of  spotless  honesty, 
And  for  profession  of  all  learned  arts. 
Whose  praise  hereby  no  whit  impaired  is, 
Though  blame  do  light  on  those  that  faulty  be ; 
For  all  the  rest  do  most-what'  fare  amiss. 
And  yet  their  own  misfaring^  will  not  see : 
For  either  they  be  pufied  up  with  pride, 
Or  fraught  with  envy,  that  their  galls  do  swell. 
Or  they  their  days  to  idleness  divide,* 
Or  drowned  lie  in  pleasure's  wasteful  well, 
In  which  like  moldwarps  nousling^". still  they' 

lurk, 
Unmindful  of  chief  parts  of  manliness ; 
And  do  themselves,  for  want  of  other  work, 
Vain  votaries  of  lazy  Love  profess, 
Whose  service  high  so  basely  they  ensue,^ 
That  Cupid's  self  of  them  ashamed  is, 
And,  must'ring  all- his  men  in  Venus'  view. 
Denies  them  quite  for  servitors  of  his." 

"  And  is  Love  then,"  said  Corylas,   "  once 

known 
In  Court,  and  his  sweet  lore  professed  there  ? 
I  weened  sure  he  was  our  god  alone, 
And  only  wonn'd  ^^  in  fields  and  forests  here." 
"  Not  so,"  quoth  he ;  "  Love  most  aboundeth 

there ; 
For  all  the  walls  and  windows  there  are  writ 
All  full  of  love,  and  love,  and  love  my  dear. 
And  all  their  talk  and  study  is  of  it. 
Nor  any  there  doth  brave  or  valiant  seem, 
Unless  that  some  gay  mistress'  badge  he  bears : 
Nor  any  pne  himself  doth  aught  esteem. 
Unless  he  swim  in  l6ve  up  to  the  ears. 
But  they  of  Love,  and  of  his  sacred  lere '' 
(As  it  should  be),  aU  otherwise  devise 
Than  we  poor  shepherds  are  accustom'd  here, 
And  him  do  sue  and  serve  all  otherwise. 
For  with  lewd  speeches,  and  licentious  deeds, 
His  mighty  mysteries  they  do  profane, 
And  use  his  idle  name  to  other  needs. 
But  as  a  complement  for  courting  vain. 
So  him  they  do  not  serve  as  they  profess, 
But  make  him  serve  to  them  for  sordid  uses : 
Ah!   my  dread  Lord,  that  dost  liege  heart) 

possess, 
Avenge  thyself  on  them  for  their  abuses ! 
But  we  poor  shepherds,  whether  rightly  so. 
Or  through  our  rudeness  into  error  led, 
Do  make  religion  how  we  rashly  go  " 
To  serve  that  god,  that  is  so  greatly  dread  ;'^ 
For  him  the  greatest  of  the  gods  we  deem, 
Born  without  sire  or  couples  of  one  kind ; 
For  Venus'  self  doth  solely  couples  seem,         - ,, 
Bothmaleandfemalethroughcommixturejoin'dsl 

10  Like  moles  burrowing.  11  Follow; 

12  Dwelt.  13  Lore. 

14  That  is,  we  have  such  true  religion,  we  so  truly  fear 
the  god,  that  we  are  very  careM  how  we  serve  him, 
16  Dreaded. 
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So  pure  and  spotless  Cupid  forth  she  brought, 

And  in  the  gardens  of  Adonis  nurst : 

Wliere  growing,  he  his  own  perfection  ■wrought, 

And  shortly  was  of  all  the  gods  the  first. 

Then  got  he  bow  and  shafts  of  gold  and  lead,' 

In  which  so  fell  and  ptiisB&nt  he  grew. 

That  Jove  himself  his  pow'r  began  to  dread, 

And,  taking  up  to  heav'n,  him  godded  "  new. 

From  thence  he  shoots  his  arrows  ev'rywhere 

Into  the  world,  at  random  as  he  will, 

On  us  frail  men,  his  wretched  vassals  here, 

Lilre  as  himself  us  pleaseth  save  or  spiU.^ 

So  we  him  worship,  so  we  him  adore 

With  humble  hearts  to  heav'n  uplifted  high, 

That  to  true  loves  he  may  us  evermore 

Prefer,  and  of  their  grace  us  dignify :  * 

Nor  is  there  shepherd,  nor  yet  shepherd's  swain. 

Whatever  feeds  in  forest  or  in  field. 

That  dare  with  evil  deed  or  leasing  ^  vain 

Blaspheme  his  pow'r,  or  terms  unworthy  yield." 

"  Shepherd,  it  seems  that  some  celestial  rage 
Of  love,"  quoth  Cuddy,  "  is  breath'd  into  thy 

breast, 
That  poureth  forth  these  oracles  so  sage 
Of  that  high  pow'r  wherewith  thou  art  possest. 
But  never  wist  I  till  this  present  day, 
All  be  ^  of  Love  I  always  humbly  deem'd. 
That  he  was  such  an  one  as  thou  dost  say, 
And  so  religiously  to  be  esteem'd. 
Well  may  it  seem,  by  this  thy  deep  insight, 
That  of  that  god  the  priest  thou  shouldest  be : 
So  well  thou  wot'st '  the  mystery  of  his  might, 
/  As  if  his  godhead  thou  didst  present  see." 

"  Of  Love's  perfection  perfectly  to  speak. 
Or  of  his  nature  rightly  to  define. 
Indeed,"  said  Colin,  "passeth  reason's  reach. 
And  needs  his  priest  t'  express  his  pow'r  divine. 
For  long  before  the  world  he  was  y-bore. 
And  bred  above  in  Venus'  bosom  dear : 
For  by  his  pow'r  the  world  was  made  of  yore, 
And  all  that  therein  wondrous  doth  appear. 
For  how  should  else  things  so  far  from  at  one,' 
And  so  great  enemies  as  of  them  be. 
Be  ever  drawn  together  into  one. 
And  taught  in  such  ai^cordance  to  agree  ? 
Through  liiTn  the  cold  began  to  covet  heat, 
And  water  fire ;  the  light  to  mount  on  high. 
And  th'  heavy  down  to  pese ; '  the  hungry  t'  eat. 
And  voidness  to  seek  full  satiety. 
So,  being  former  foes,  they  waxed  friends. 
And  gan  by  little  learn  to  love  each  other  : 
So,  being  knit,  they  brought  forth  other  kinds 
Out  of  the  fmitfiil  womb  of  their  great  mother. 
Then  first  gan  heaven  out  of  darkness  dread 
For  to  appear,  and  brought  forth  cheerful  day : 
Next  gan  the  earth  to  show  her  naked  head 
Out  of  deep  waters  which  her  drown'd  alway : 
And,  shortly  after,  ev'ry  living  wight 
Crept  forth  like  worms  out  of  her  slimy  nature. 
Soon  as  on  them  the  Sun's  life-giving  light 
Had  poured  kindly  heat  and  formal  feature. 
Thenceforth  they  gan  each  one  his  like  to  love, 

I  Sec  note  8,  page  210. 

9  Deified.  3  Destroy. 

*  Make  us  worthy  of  their  favour. 

5  Falsehood.  <^  Although, 


And  like  himself  desire  for  to  beget : 
The  lion  chose  his  niate,  the  turtle  dove 
Her  dear,  the  dolphin  his  own  dolphinet ; 
But  man,  that  had  the  spark  of  reason's  might 
More  than  the  rest  to  rule  his  passion. 
Chose  for  his  love  the  fairest  in  his  sight, 
Like  as  himself  was  fairest  by  creation : 
For  Beauty  is  the  bait  which  with  delight 
Doth  man  allure  for  to  enlarge  his  kind ; 
Beauty,  the  burning  lamp  of  heaven's  light. 
Darting  her  beams  into  each  feeble  mind  : 
Against  whose  pow'r  nor  God  nor  man  can  find 
Defence,  nor  ward  the  danger  of  the  wound ; 
But,  being  hurt,  seek  to  be  medicin'd      I 
Of  her  that  first  did  stir  that  mortal  stound.'" 
Then  do  they  cry  and  call  to  Love  apace. 
With  prayers  loud  importuning  the  sky. 
Whence  he  them  hears ;  and,  when  he  list  show 

grace, 
Does  grant  them  grace  that  otherwise  would  die. 
So  Love  is  lord  of  all  the  world  by  right, 
And  rules  the  creatures  by  Ms  pow'rful  saw  :^ 
All  being  made  the  vassals  of  his  might, 
Through  secret  sense  which  thereto  doth  them 

draw. 
Thus  ought  all  lovers  of  their  lord  to  deem, 
And  with  chaste  heart  to  honour  him  alway : 
But  whoso  else  doth  otherwise  esteem. 
Are  outlaws,  and  his  lore  do  disobey. 
For  their  desire  is  base,  and  doth  not  merit 
The  name  of  love,  but  of  disloyal  lust : 
Nor  'mongsttrue  lovers  they  shall  place  inherit. 
But  as  exiles  out  of  his  court  be  thrust." 

So  having  said,  Melissa  spake  at  will ; 
"  Colin,  thou  now  full  deeply  hast  divin'd^ 
Of  Love  and  Beauty ;  and,  with  wondrous  skill. 
Hast  Cupid's  self  depainted  in  his  kind.'^ 
To  thee  are  all  true  lovers  greatly  bound. 
That  dost  their  cause  so  mightily  defend  : 
But  most,  all  women  are  thy  debtors  found, 
That  dost  their  bounty  still  so  much  commend." 

"  That  ill,"  said  Hobbinol,  "  they  him  requite ; 
For,  having  loved  ever  one  most  dear. 
He  is  repaid  with  scorn  and  foul  despite. 
That  irks  each  gentle  heart  which  it  doth  hear." 

"Indeed,"  said  Lucid,  "I  have  often  heard 
Fair  Eosalind  of  divers  foully  blam'd 
For  being  to  that  swain  too  cruel  hard ; 
That  her  bright  glory  else  hath  much  defam'd. 
But  who  can  tell  what  cause  had  that  fair  maid 
To  use  him  so,  that  used  her  so  well  ? 
Or  who  with  blame  can  justly  her  upbraid 
For  loving  not  ?  for  who  can  love  compel  ? 
And,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  foolhardy  thing 
Eashly  to  witen  "  creatures  so  divine ; 
For  demigods  they  be,  and  first  did  spring 
From  heav'n,  though  graff'din  fraUnesBfeminiue. 
And  well  I  wot,  that  oft  I  heard  it  spoken, 
How  one,  that  fairest  Helen  did  revile. 
Through  judgment  of  the  gods  to  be  y-wroken,"" 
Lost  both  his  eyes,  and  so  remain'd  long  while. 
Till  he  recanted  had  his  wicked  rhymes, 

7  Knowest.  8  Prom  being  in  harmony. 

9  Poise,  weigh.  W  Pain,  hurt. 

11  Saying,  decree.  1^  Beasoned,  discoureed. 

13  Nature.  n  Blame.  is  Bevenged, 
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And  made  amends  io  her  with  trehle  praise. 
Beware  therefore,  ye  grooms,  I  read.^  betimes, 
How  rashly  blame  of  Kosalind  ye  raise." 
"  Ah !  shepherds,"  then  said  Colin,  "  ye  ne 
weet^ 
How  great  a  guilt  upon  your  heads  ye  draw, 
To  make  so  bold  a  doom,'  with  words  unmeet. 
Of  thing  celestial  which  ye  never  saw. 
For  she  is  not  like  as  the  other  crew 
Of  shepherds'  daughters  which  amongst  you  be, 
But  of  divine  regard  and  heav'nly  hue, 
Excelling  all  that  ever  ye  did  see. 
Not  then  to  her,  that  scorned  thing  so  base. 
But  to  myself  the  blame  that  look'd  so  high  : 
So  high  her  thoughts  as  she  herself  have  place, 
And  loathe  each  lowly  thing  with  lofty  eye. 
Yet  so  much  grace  let  her  vouchsafe  to  grant 


To  simple  swain,  since  her  I  may  not  love : 
Yet  that  I  may  her  honour  paravant,*  _ 
And  praise  her  worth,  though  far  my  wit  above. 
Such  grace  shall  be  some  guerdon^  for  the  grief 
And  long  affliction  which  I  have  endur'd : 
Such  grace  sometimes  shall  give  me  some  relief. 
And  ease  of  pain  which  cannot  be  reoUr'd. 
And  ye,  my  fellow  shepherds,  which  do  see 
And  hear  the  languors  of  my  too  long  dying, 
Unto  the  world  for  ever  witness  be, 
That  hers  I  die,  naught  to  the  world  denying 
This  simple  trophy  of  her  great  conquest." 

So  having  ended,  he  from  ground  did  rise ; 
And  after  him  uprose  eke  all  the  rest : 
All  loth  to  part,  but  that  the  glooming  skies 
"Wam'd  them  to  draw  their  bleating  flocks  to 
rest. 
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HaPPT,  ye  leaves  !  when  as  those  lily  hands. 
Which  hold  my  life  in  their  dead-doing  might. 
Shall  handle  you,  and  hold  in  love's  soft  bands. 
Like  captives  trembling  at  the  victor's  sight. 
And  happy  lines  !  on  which,  with  starry  light, 
Those  lamping  eyes  will  deign  sometimes  to  look, 
And  read  the  sorrows  of  my  dying  sprite. 
Written  with  tears  in  heart's   close-bleeding 

book. 
And  happy  rhymes !  bath'd  in  the  sacred  brook 
Of  Helicon,  whence  she  derived  is  ; 
When  ye  behold  that  Angel's  blessed  look, 
My  soul's  long-lacked  food,  my  heaven's  bliss ; 
Leaves,  lineSj  and  rhymes,  seek  her  to  please 

alone, 
Whom  if  ye  please,  I  care  for  other  none ! 

New  Year,  forth  looking  out  of  Janus'  gate. 
Doth  seem  to  promise  hope  of  new  delight : 
And,  bidding  th'  old  adieu,  his  passed  date 
Bids  all  old  thoughts  to  die  in  dumpish?  sprite : 
And,  calling  forth  out  of  sad  Winter's  night 
Fresh  Love,  that  long  hath  slept  in  cheerless 

bow'r. 
Wills  biTTi  awake,  and  soon  about  him  dight 
His  wanton  wings  and  darts  of  deadly  pow'r. 
For  lusty  Spring  now  in  his  timely  hour 
Is  ready  to  come  forth,  him  to  receive ; 

1  Counsel.  2  Ye  know  not. 

8  Judgment.  4  Publicly  ;  before  all  others. 

A  Recompense. 

6  Spenser's  "  Amoretti,"  published  in  1595,  aloDg 
with  the  "Epithalamion,"  are  a  series  of  eighty-eight 
Sonnets,  reflecting  the  fortunes  of  the  poet's  courtship 
of  his  second  love  and  only  wife— an  trish  lady,  regard- 
ing whom  nothing  positive  is  known ;  for  Spenser's 
own  hints  as  to  the  lowliness  of  her  birth,  both  in  the 
Sonnets  and  in  "  The  FaerieQueen"  (canto  x.,  book  vi., 


And  warns  the  Earth  with  diverse-colour'd  flow'r 
To  deck  herself,  and  her  fair  mantle  weave. 
Then  you, [fair  flower!   in  whom  fresh  youth 

doth  reign. 
Prepare  yourself  new  love  to  entertain. 

IX. 
Long-while  I  sought  to  what  I  might  compare 
Those  pow'rful  eyes,  which  lighten  my  dark 

sprite  : 
Yet  find  I  naught  on  earth,  to  which  I  dare 
Eesemble  th'  image  of  their  goodly  light. 
Not  to  the  sun ;  for  they  do  shine  by  night ; 
Nor  to  the  moon ;  for  they  are  changed  never ; 
Nor  to  the  stars ;  for  they  have  purer  sight ; 
Nor  to  the  fire  ;  for  they  consume  not  ever ; 
Nor  to  the  lightning ;  for  they  still  persever ; 
Nor  to  the  dia^iond ;  for  they  are  more  tender ; 
Nor  unto  crystal ;  for  naught  may  them  sever ; 
Nor  unto  glass  ;  such  baseness  might  offend  her. 
Then  to  the  Maker's  self  they  likest  be. 
Whose  light  doth  lighten  all  that  here  we  see. 

XV. 
Ye  tradeful  merchants,  that  with  weary  toil 
Do  seek  most  precious  things  to  make  your 

gain. 
And  both  the  Indias  of  their  treasure  spoil. 
What  needeth  you  to  seek  so  far  in  vain  ? 
For  lo !  my  Love  doth  in  herself  contain 
All  this  world's  riches  that  may  far  be  found ; 

where  she  is  introduced  as  a  fourth  Grace)  are  no  mora . 
to  be  taken  an  pied  de  la  lettre,  than  the  similar  indicar 
tions  regarding  Rosalind,  in  *'  The  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar." The  Sonnets  begin  about  the  close  of  1592,  and 
extend  to  nearly  the  date  of  the  poet's  marriage,  in 
June  1594.  Of  the  eighty-eight,  thirty-one  have  been 
selected  for  the  present  edition,  representing  as  fairly 
as  possible  the  various  phases  of  the  poet's  passion  and 
love-fortunes. 
7  Sad. 
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If  sapphires,  lo !  her  eyes  be  sapphires  plain ; 

If  rubies,  lo !  her  lips  be  rubies  sound ; 

If  pearls,  ier  teeth  be  pearls,  both  pure  and 

round; 
If  ivory,  her  forehead  ivory  ween  ; 
If  gold,  her  locks  are  finest  gold  on  ground ; 
If  silver,  her  fair  hands  are  silver  sheen  : 
But  that  which  fairest  is,  but  few  behold,— 
Her  mind  adorn'd  with  virtues  manifold. 

xvni. 
The  roUing  wheel,  that  runneth  often  round. 
The  hardest  steel  in  tract  of  time  doth  tear  : 
And  drizzling  drops,  that  often  do  redound, 
The  firmest  flint  doth  in  continuance  wear : 
Yet  cannot  I,  with  many  a  dropping  tear 
And  long  entreaty,  soften  her  hard  heart ; 
That  she  will  once  vouchsafe  my  plaint  to  hear, 
Or  look  with  pity  on  my  painful  smart. 
But,  when  I  plead,  she  bids  me  play  my  part ; 
And,  when  I  weep,  she  says,  tears  are  but 

water ; 
And,  when  I  sigh,  she  says,  I  know  the  art ; 
And,  when  I  wail,  she  turns  herself  to  laughter. 
So  do  I  weep,  and  wail,  and  plead  in  vain. 
While  she  as  steel  and  flint  doth  stUl  remain. 

SIX. 

The  merry  Cuckoo,  messenger  of  Spring, 
His  trumpet  shrill  hath  thrice  already  sounded. 
That  warns  all  lovers  wait  upon  their  king, 
Who  now  is  coming  forth  with  garland  crownSd. 
With  noise  whereof  the  choir  of  birds  resounded 
Their  anthems  sweet,  devised  of  Love's  praise. 
That  all  the  woods  their  echoes  back  rebounded, 
As  if  they  knew  the  meaning  of  their  lays. 
But  'mongst  them  all,  which  did  Love's  hononr 

raise, 
Ko  word  was  heard  of  her  that  most  it  ought ; 
But  she  his  precept  proudly  disobeys, 
And  doth  his  idle  message  set  at  naught. 
Therefore,  O  Love,  imless  she  turn  to  thee 
Ere  Cuckoo  end,  let  her  a  rebel  be ! 


,r^. 


Sfveet  is  the  rrfs^but  grows  upon  a  brere ; 
Sweet  is  the  juniper,  but  sharp  his  bough ; 
Sweet  is  the  eglantine,  but  pricketh  near ; 
Sweet  is  the  fir-bloom,  but  his  branches  rough ; 
Sweet  is  the  cypress,  but  his  rind  is  tough ; 
Sweet  is  the  nut,  but  bitter  is  his  pill ; 
Sweet  is  the  broom-flower,  but  yet  sour  enough ; 
And  sweet  is  moly,  but  his  root  is  ill. 
So  ev'ry  sweet  with  sour  is  temper'd  still. 
That  maketh  it  be  coveted  the  more : 
Por  easy  things,  that  may  be  got  at  will. 
Most  sorts  of  men  do  set  but  little  store. 
Why  then  should  I  account  of  little  pain, 
That  endless  pleasure  shall  unto  me  gain  ? 

XXVII. 

Fair  Proud!  now  tell  me,  why  should  fair  be 

proud,  • 
Since  all  world's  glory  is  but  dross  unclean. 
And  in  the  shade  of  death  itself  shaU  shroud, 
However  now  thereof  ve  little  ween ! 


That  goodly  idol,  now  so  gay  beseen. 

Shall  doff  her  flesh's  borrow'd  fair  attire. 

And  be  forgot  as  it  had  never  been, 

That  many  now  much  worship  and  admire  I 

Nor  any  then  shall  after  it  inquire, 

Nor  any  mention  shall  thereof  remain. 

But  what  this  verse,  that  never  shall  expire, 

ShaU  to  you  purchase  with  her  thankless  pain! 

Fair !  be  no  longer  proud  of  that  shall  perish ; 

But  that,  which  shally  ou  make  immortal,  cherish. 

XXVIII. 

The  laurel-leaf,i  which  you  this  day  do  wear, 
Gives  me  great  hope  of  your  relenting  mind : 
For  since  it  is  the  badge  which  I  do  bear. 
Ye,  bearing  it,  do  seem  to  me  inclin'd : 
The  pow'r  thereof,  which  oft  in  me  I  find. 
Let  it  likewise  your  gentle  breast  inspire 
With  sweet  infusion,  and  put  you  in  mind 
Of  that  proud  maid,  whomnowthoseleaves  attire: 
Proud  Daphne,  scorning  Phoebus'  lovely  fire. 
On  the  Thessalian  shore  from  him  did  fly : 
For  which  the  gods,  in  their  revengeful  ire. 
Did  her  transform  into  a  laurel  tree. 
Then  fly  no  more,  fair  Love,  from  Phoebus'  chase, 
But  in  your  breast  his  leaf  and  love  embrace. 


See  !  how  the  stubborn  damsel  doth  deprave 
My  simple  meaning  with  disdainful  scorn ; 
And  by  the  bay,  which  I  unto  her  gave. 
Accounts  myself  her  captive  quite  forlorn. 
The  bay,  quoth  she,  is  of  the  victors  borne. 
Yielded  them  by  the  vanquish'd  as  their  meeds, 
And  they  therewith  do  Poets'  heads  adorn. 
To  sing  the  glory  of  their  famous  deeds. 
But  since  she  will  the  conqxiest  challenge  needs, 
Let  her  accept  me  as  her  faithful  thrall  ; 
That  her  great  triumph,  which  my  skill  exceeds, 
I  may  in  trump  of  fame  blaze  over  all. 
Then  would  I  deck  her  head  with  glorious  bays, 
And  fill  the  world  with  her  victorious  praise. 

XL. 
Mark  when  she  smiles  with  amiable  cheer. 
And  tell  me  whereto  can  ye  liken  it ; 
When  on  each  eyelid  sweetly  do  appear 
A  hundred  Graces  as  in  shade  to  sit. 
Likest  it  seemeth,  in  my  simple  wit, 
TTnto  the  fair  sunshine  in  summer's  day ; 
That,  when  a  dreadful  storm  away  is  flit. 
Through  the  broad  world  doth  spread  his  goodly 

ray; 
At  sight  whereof,  each  bird  that  sits  on  spray. 
And  ev'ry  beast  that  to  his  den  was  fled. 
Comes  forth  afresh  out  of  their  late  dismay. 
And  to  the  light  lift  up  their  drooping  hpd. 
So  my  storm-beaten  heart  likewise  is  cheor'd 
With  that  sunshine,  when  cloudy  looks  are 

clear'd. 


Of  this  world's  theatre  in  which  we  stay. 
My  Love  like  the  spectator  idly  sits ; 
Beholding  me,  that  all  the  pageants  play. 
Disguising  diversely  my  troubled  wits. 


1  Spenser,  apparently,  had  presented  to  his  mistress  the  wreath  with  which  he  was  crowned  Poet-Laureate. 
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Sometimes  I  joy  -when  glad  oooaBion  fits. 
And  mask  in  mirth  like  to  a  comedy : 
Soon  after,  when  my  joy  to  sorrow  flits, 
I  wail,  and  make  my  woes  a  tragedy. 
Yet  she,  beholding  me  with  constant  eye, 
Delights  not  in  my  mirth,  nor  rues  ray  smart : 
But,  when  I  laugh,  she  mocks ;  and,  when  I  cry. 
She  laughs,  and  hardens  evermore  her  heart. 
What  then  can  move  her?  if  nor  mirth,  nor 

moan. 
She  is  no  woman,  but  a  senseless  stone. 

LV. 
So  oft  as  I  her  beauty  do  behold. 
And  therewith  do  her  cruelty  compare, 
I  marvel  of  what  substance  was  the  mould 
The  which  her  made  at  once  so  cruel  fair. 
Not  earth ;  for  her  high  thoughts  more  heav'nly 

are: 
Not  water ;  for  her  love  doth  bum  like  fire : 
Not  air ;  for  she  is  not  so  light  or  rare : 
Not  fire ;  for  she  doth  freeze  with  faint  desire. 
Then  needs  another  element  inquire 
Whereof  she  might  be  made  ;  that  is,  the  sky. 
For  to  the  heaVn  her  haughty  looks  aspire ; 
And  eke  her  love  is  pure  immortal  high. 
Then,  since  to  heav'n  ye  liken'd  are  the  best, 
Be  like  in  mercy  as  ia  all  the  rest. 

LVI.  -"'^^ 

Fair  be  ye  sure,  but  cruel  and  unMnd, 
As  is  a  tiger,  that  with  greediness 
Hunts  after  blood ;  when  he  by  chance  doth  find 
A  feeble  beast,  doth  felly  him  oppress. 
Fair  be  ye  sure,  but  proud  and  pitiless. 
As  is  a  storm,  that  all  things  doth  prostrate  ; 
Finding  a  tree  alone  all  comfortless. 
Beats  on  it  strongly,  it  to  ruinate. 
Fair  be  ye  sure,  but  hard  and  obstinate. 
As  is  a  rock  amidst  the  raging  floods ; 
'Gainst  which  a  ship,  of  succour  desolate, 
Doth  suffer  wreck  both  of  herself  and  goods. 
That  ship,  that  tree,  and  that  same  beast,  am  I, 
Whom  ye  do  wreck,  do  ruin,  and  destroy. 

LX.1 
Ttey,  that  in  course  of  heav'nly  spheres  are 

skill'd, 
To  ev'ry  planet  point  his  sundry  year, 
In  which  her  circle's  voyage  is  f  ulfill'd ; 
As  Mars  in  threescore  years  doth  run  bis  sphere. 
So,  since  the  winged  god  his  planet  clear 
Began  in  me  to  move,  one  year  is  spent : 
The  which  doth  longer  unto  me  appear 
Than  all  those  forty  which  my  lite  out-went. 
Then  by  that  count,  which  lovers'  books  invent, 
The  sphere  of  Cupid  forty  years  contains : 
Which  I  have  wasted  in  long  languishment. 
That  seem'd  the  longer  for  my  greater  pains. 
But  let  my  Love's  fair  planet  short  her  ways, 
This  year  ensuing,  or  else  short  my  days. 

ixir. 
The  weary  year  his  race  now  having  ran. 


The  new  begins  his  compaist  ^  course  anew ; 
With  show  of  morning  mild  he  hath  begun, 
Betokening  peace  and  plenty  to  ensue. 
So  let  us,  which  this  change  of  weather  view. 
Change  eke  out  minds,  and  former  lives  amend ; 
The  old  year's  sins  forepast  let  us  eschew. 
And  fly  the  faults  with  which  we  did  offend. 
Then  shall  the  new  year's  joy  forth  freshly  send 
Into  the  glooming  world  his  gladsome  ray : 
And  all  these  storms,  which  now  his  beauty 

blend,3 
Shall  turn  to  calms,  and  timely  clear  away. 
So,  likewise.  Love !  cheer  you  your  heavy  sprite, 
And  change  old  year's  annoy  to  new  delight. 

Lxni. 
After  long  storms  and  tempests'  sad  assay. 
Which  hardly  I  endured  heretofore. 
In  dread  of  death,  and  dangerous  dismay. 
With  which  my  siUy  bark  was  tossed  sore, 
I  do  at  length,  descry  the  happy  shore. 
In  which  I  hope  ere  long  for  to  arrive : 
Fair  soil  it  seems  from  far,  and  fraught  with 

store 
Of  aU  that  dear  and  dainty  is  alive. 
Most  happy  he !  that  can  at  last  achive* 
The  joyous  safety  of  so  sweet  a  rest ; 
Whose  least  delight  suffioeth  to  deprive 
Bemembrance  of  all  pains  which  him  opprest. 
All  pains  are  nothing  in  respect  of  this ; 
All  sorrows  short  that  gain  eternal  blissi 

LXW.  ^ 

Coming  to  kiss  her  lips  (such  grace  I  found),   Ps, 
Me  seem'd,  I  smell'd  a  garden  of  sweet  flow'rs, , '. 
That  dainty  odours  from  them  threw  around,  •; 
For  damsels  fit  to  deck  their  lovers'  bow'rs. 
Her  lips  did  smell  like  unto  gilliflow'rs  ;, 
Her  ruddy  cheeks,  like  unto  roses  red; 
Her  snowy  brows,  like  budded  beUamonrs ; 
Her  lovely  eyes;  like  pinks  but  newly  spread; 
Her  goodly  bosom,  like- a  strawberry  bed ; 
Her  neck,  like  to  a  bunch  of  columbines ; 
Her  breast,  like  lilies  ere  their  leaves  be  shed ; 
Her  nipples,  like  young  blossom'd  jessamines : 
Such  fragrant  flow'rs  do  give   most  odorous 

smell; 
But  her  sweet  odour  did  them  all  excel. 

LXV. 
The  doubt  which  ye  misdeem,  fair  Love,  is  vain, 
That  fondly  fear  to  lose  your  liberty ; 
When,  losing  one,  two  liberties  ye  gain,. 
And  make  him  bond  that  bondage  erst  ^  did  fly. 
Sweet  be  the  bands  the  which  true  love  doth  tie 
Without  constraint,  or  dread  of  any  ill : 
The  gentle  bird  feels  no  captivity 
Within  her  cage,  but  sings,  and  feeds  her  fill. 
There  pride  dare  not  approach,  nor  discord  spill' 
The  league  'twixt  them  that  loyal  love  hath 

bound : 
But  simple  truth,  and  mutual  good  will. 
Seeks,  with  sweet  peace,  to  salve  each  other's 

wound; 


1  By  this  Sonnet  the  poet's  birth  has  been  ascertained 
to  have  taken  place  in  1662 ;  for  these  lines  were  written 
in  1593,  and  in  that  yeai',  he  says,  he  was  forty-one 
years  old.    As  the  new  year  is  mentioned  in  the  next 


Sonnet  bnt  one,  the  date  of  the  poet's  birth  was  pro- 
bably late  in  1652.  ^  Round. 

3  Obscure.  *  Achieve,  attain. 

5  Formerly.  6  Destroy. 
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There  Faith  doth  fearless  dwell  in  hrazeu  toVr, 
And  spotless  Pleasure  builds  her  sacred  boVr. 

Lxvn. 
like  as  a  huntsman  after  weary  chase, 
Seeing  the  game  from  him  esoap'd  away, 
Sits  down  to  rest  him  in  some  shady  place, 
With  panting  hounds  beguiled  of  their  prey: 
So,  after  long  pursuit  and  vain  assay, 
Wlen  I  all  weary  had  the  chase  forsook, 
The  gentle  deer  retum'd  the  selfsame  way, 
Thinking  to  quench  her  thirst  at  the  next  brook  : 
There  she,  beholding  me  with  milder  look, 
Sought  not  to  fly,  but  fearless  stUl  did  bide ; 
TUl  I  In  hand  her  yet  half  trembling  took, 
And  with  her  own  good  will  her  firmly  tied. 
Strange  thing,  me  seem'd,  to   see  a  beast  so 

wild 
So  goodly  won,  with  her  own  will  beguil'd. 

Livni. 
Most  glorious  Lord  of  life  !  that  on  this  day  '^ 
Didst  make  thy  triumph  over  death  and  sin ; 
And,  having  harrow'd  hell,^  didat  bring  away 
Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win : 
This  joyous  day,  dear  Lord,  with  joy  begin ; 
And  grant  that  we,  for  whom  thou  diddest  die. 
Being  with  thy  dear  blood  clean  wash'd  from 

sin. 
May  live  for  ever  in  felicity ! 
And  that  thy  love  we  weighing  worthily, 
May  likewise  love  thee  for  the  same  again ; 
And  for  thy  sake,  that  all  like  dear  didst  buy, 
With  love  may  one  another  entertain  I 
So  let  us  love,  dear  Love,  like  as  we  ought : 
Love  is  the  lesson  which  the  Lord  us  taught. 


Fresh  Spring,  the  herald  of  love's  mighty  king. 

In  whose  coat-armour  richly  are  display'd 

All  sorts  of  floVrs,  the  which  on  earth   do 

spring, 
Li  goodly  colours  gloriously  array'd  j 
Go  to  my  love,  where  she  is  careless  laid, 
Tet  in  her  winter's  bow'r  not  well  awake ; 
TeU  her  the  joyous  time  will  not  be  stay'd. 
Unless  she  do  Tiim  by  the  forelock  take ; 
Bid  her  theref6re  herself  soon  ready  make 
To  wait  on  Love  amongst  his  lovely  crew ; 
Where  eVry  one  that  misseth  then  her  make  ^ 
Shall  be  by  Mtti  amerc'd  with  penance  due. 
Make  haste  theref6re,  sweet  love,  while  it  is 

prime; 
For  none  can  call  again  the  passed  time. 

T.TTT. 

I  joy  to  see  how,  in  your  drawen  work, 

Yourself  unto  the  Bee  ye  do  compare ; 

And  me  unto  the  Spider,  that  doth  lurk 

In  close  await,  to  catch  her  unaware  : 

Bight  so  yourself  were  caught  in  cunning  snare 

Of  a  deax  foe,  and  thralled  to  his  love  ; 

In  whose  strait  bands  ye  now  captlved  are 

So  firmly,  that  ye  never  may  remove. 

But  as  your  work  is  woven  all  about 

With  woodbine  floVrs  and  fragamt  eglantine ; 


1  Good  Friday. 


2  See  note  11,  page  61. 


So  sweet  your  prison  you  in  time  shall  prove. 
With  many  dear  delights  bedecked  fine. 
And  all  thenceforth  eternal  peace  shall  see 
Between  the  Spider  and  the  gentle  Bee. 

LXXIV. 

Most  happy  letters !  fram'd  by  skilful  trade. 
With  which  that  happy  name  was  first  design'd. 
The  which  three  times  thrice  happy  hath  me 

made, 
With  gifts  of  body,  fortune,  and  of  mind. 
The  first  my  being  to  me  gave  by  kind. 
From  mother's  womb  deriv'd  by  due  descent ; 
The  second  is  my  sov'reign  Queen  most  kind. 
That  honour  and  large  riches  to  me  lent : 
The  third,  my  love,  my  life's  last  ornament. 
By  whom  my  spirit  out  of  dust  was  rais'd : 
To  speak  her  praise  and  glory  excellent. 
Of  aU  alive  most  worthy  to  be  prais'd. 
Te  three  Elizabeths  !  for  ever  live. 
That  three  such  graces  did  unto  me  give. 

LXXV. 
One  day  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the  strand  j 
But  came  the  waves,  and  washed  it  away : 
Again  I  wrote  it  with  a  second  hand ; 
But  came  the  tide,  and  made  my  pains  his  prey. 
Vain  man,  said  she,  that  dost  in  vain  assay 
A  mortal  thing  so  to  immortalise ; 
For  I  myself  shall  like  to  this  decay. 
And  eke  my  name  be  wiped  out  likewise. 
Not  so,  quoth  I ;  let  baser  things  devise 
To  die  in  dust,  but  you  shall  live  by  fame : 
My  verse  your  virtues  rare  shall  itemise. 
And  in  the  heavens  write  your  glorious  name. 
Where,  when  as  death  shall  all  the  world  subdue, 
Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  renew. 

LXXTl. 
Fair  bosom!  fraught  with  virtue's  richest  trea- 
sure. 
The  nest  of  love,  the  lodging  of  delight. 
The  bow'r  of  bliss,  the  paradise  of  pleasure. 
The  sacred  harbour  of  that  heaVnly  sprite ; 
How  was  I  ravish'd  with  your  lovely  sight. 
And  my  frail  thoughts  too  rashly  led  astray ! 
While,  diving  deep  through  amorous  insight. 
On  the  sweet  spoil  of  beauty  they  did  prey ; 
And  'twixt  her  paps  (like  early  fruit  in  May, 
Whose  harvest  seein'd  to  hasten  now  apace) 
They  loosely  did  then-  wanton  wings  display. 
And  there  to  rest  themselves  did  boldly  place. 
Sweet  thoughts !  I  envy  your  so  happy  rest. 
Which  oft  I  wish'd,  yet  never  was  so  blest, 

Lxxvn. 
Was  it  a  dream,  or  did  I  see  it  plain! 
A  goodly  table  of  pure  ivory. 
All  spread  with  junkets,  fit  to  entertain 
The  greatest  prince  with  pompous  royalty : 
'Mongst  which,  there  in  a  silver  dish  did  lie 
Two  golden  apples  of  unvalued  price ; 
Far  passing  those  which  Hercules  came  by. 
Or  those  which  Atalanta  did  entice ; 
Exceeding  sweet,  yet  void  of  sinful  vice ; 
That  many  sought,  yet  none  could  ever  taste ; 
Sweet  fruit  of  pleasure,  brought  from  Paradise 
3  Has  failed  to  find  a  mate. 
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By  Love  himself,  and  in  hia  garden  plac'd.  -  . 
Her  breast  that  table  was,  so  richly  spread ; 
My  thoughts  the  .guests,  -which  would  thereon 
have  fed.  ' 

T.TTY- 

After  so  long  a  race  as  I  have  run 

Through  Faery  Land,  -which  those  six  books 

compile,^ 
Give  leave  to  rest  me,  being  half  fordone. 
And  gather  to  myself  ne-w  breath  a  while. 
Then,  as  a  steed  refreshed  after  toil. 
Out  of  my  prison  I  mU  break  anew  ; 
And  stoutly  -will  that  second  work  assoil,^ 
With  strong  endeavour  and  attention  due. 
Till  then  give  leave  to  me  in  pleasant  mew  ' 
To  sport  my  Muse,  and  sing  my  Love's  sweet 

praise  ; 
The  contemplation  of  whose  heav'nly  hue 
My  spirit  to  a  higher  pitch  will  raise. 
But  let  her  praises  yet  be  low  and  mean, 
Fit  for  the  handmaid  of  the  Faeiy  Queen. 

Lxxxr. 
Fair  is  my  Love,  when  her  fair  golden  hairs 
With  the  loose  -wind  ye  waving  chance  to  mark ; 
Fair,  when  the  rose  in  her  red  cheeks  appears ; 
Or  in  her  eyes  the  fire  of  love  does  spark. 
Fair,  when  her  breast,  like  a  rich  laden  bark, 
With  precious  merchandise,  she  forth  doth  lay ; 
Fair,  when  that  cloud  of  pride,  which  oft  doth 

dark 
Her  goodly  light,  -with  smiles  she  drives  away. 
Bat  fairest  she,  whenso  she  doth  display 
The  gate  with  pearls  and  rubies  richly  dight. 
Through  which  her  words  so  wise  do  make  their 

way 
To  bear  the  message  of  her  gentle  sprite. 


The  rest  be  works  of  Nature's  wonderment ; 
But  this  the  work  of  heart's  astonishment. 

txxxn. 
Joy  of  my  life !  full  oft  for  loving  you 
I  bless  my  lot,  that  was  so  lucky  plac'd : 
But  thenthe  more  your  own  mishap  I  rue. 
That  are  so  much  by  so  mean  love  embas'd. 
For,  had  the  equal*  hea-v'ns  so  much  you  grao'd 
In  this  as  in  the  rest,  ye  might  invent 
Some  heav'nly  wit,  whose  verse  could  have 

enchas'd 
Your  glorious  name  in  golden  monument. 
But  since  ye  deign'd  so  goodly  to  relent 
To  me  your  thrall,  in  whom  is  little  worth. 
That  little,  that  I  am,  shall  all  be  spent 
In  setting  your  immortal  praises  forth ; 
Whose  lofty  argument,  uplifting  me. 
Shall  lift  you  up  unto  a  high  degree. 

ixxxm. 
Let  not  one  spark  of  filthy  lustful  fire 
Break  out,  that  may  her  sacred  peace  molest ; 
Nor  one  light  glance  of  sensual  desire 
Attempt  to  work  her  gentle  mind's  imrest : 
But  pure  aSec^ons  bred  in  spotless  breast, 
And  modest   thoughts  breath'd   from    well- 

temper'd  sprites, 
Go  visit  her  in  her  chaste  bower  of  rest, 
Accompanied  with  Angelic  delights. 
There  fill   yourself  -with  those  most   joyous 

sights. 
The, which  myself  could  never  yet  attain :' 
But  speak  no  word  to  her  of  these  sad  plights 
Which  her  too  constant  stiffness  doth  oonstrauij 
Only  behold  her  rare  perf  ecti6n,  '\ 

And  bless  your  fortune's  fair  election."  ' 


EPITHALAMION.' 


[1595.] 


Ye  learned  Sisters,  which  have  oftentimes 

Been  to  me  aiding,  others  to  adorn 

Whom  ye  thought  worthy  of   your  graceful 

rhymes. 
That  ev'n  the  greatest  did  not  greatly  scorn 
To  hear  their  names  sung  in  your  simple  lays, 
But  joyed  in  their  praise  ; 

1  In  the  thirty-third  Sonnet,  Spenser,  addressing  his 
ftiend  Lodowick  Briskett,  had  apologised  for  the  great 
■wrong  done  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  "not  finishing  her 
Queen  of  Faery,  tliat  might  enlarge  her  living  praises, 
dead ; "  the  poet's  excuse  being,  that  his  wit  was  "  lost 
through  troublous  fit  of  a  proud  love."  That  Sonnet  was 
probably  written  in  the  spring  of  1693 ;  the  eightieth  in 
the  spring  of  1594. 

s  Absolve,  discharge  ;  he  refers  to  the  second  half 
<tt  his  great  poem. 
'  3  Ketirement.  4  Just. 

^  Five  Sonnets  complete  the  series ;  the  first  defends 


And  when  ye  list  your  o-wn  mishaps  to  mourn, 
Which  death,  or  love,  or  fortune's  -wreck  did 

raise, 
Your  string  could  soon  to  sadder  tenor  turn. 
And  teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 
Your  doleful  dreariment : 
Now  lay  those  sorrowful  complaints  aside ; 

the  poet  against  the  charge  that  his  praises  of  his 
mistress  are  oversttained ;  the  second  vehemently 
dooms  to  "all  the  plagues  and  horrid  pains  of  hell" 
some  "Tenomous  tongue"  that  has  stirred  in  his  true 
love  coals  of  ire,  and  broken  his  own  sweet  peace ;  and 
the  other  three  bewail  a  temporary  withdrawal  of  the 
light  of  his  mistress's  presence.  But  this  parting  wail 
is  quickly  drowned  in  the  jubilant  melody  of  the  "Epi- ' 
thalamion." 

6  "Written  in  honour  of  the  poet's  own  marriafe, 
which  took  place  on  St  Barnabas'  Day,  the  11th  (now 
the  23d)  of  June,  1594. 
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And,    having   all  your  heads  with  garlands 
crown'd, 

Help  me  mine  own  love's  praisBs  to  resound  j 

Nor  let  the  same  of  any  he  envied ; 

So  Orpheus  did  for  his  own  bride ! 

So  I  unto  myself  alone  will  sing ; 

The  woods  shall  to  me  answer,  and  my  echo  ring. 

Early,  before  the  world's  light-giving  lamp 

His  golden  beam  upon  the  hills  doth  spread, 

Having  dispers'd  the  night's  uncheerful  damp. 

Do  ye  awake ;  and,  with  fresh  lustihead, 

Go  to  the  bow'r  of  my  beloved  love, 

My  truest  turtle  dove ; 

Bid  her  awake ;  for  Hymen  is  awake, 

And  long  since  ready  forth  his  masque  to  move, 

With  his  blight  tead^  that  flames  with  many  a 
flake; 

And  many  a  bachelor  to  wait  on  him. 

In  their  fresh  garments  trim. 

Bid  her  awake  theref6re,  and  soon  her  dight,^ 

For  lo !  the  wished  day  is  come  at  last. 

That  shall,  for  all  the  pains  and  sorrows  past, 

Pay  to  her  usury  of  long  delight : 

And,  whilst  she  doth  her  dight, 

Do  ye  to  her  of  joy  and  solace  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo 
ring. 

Bringwith  you  all  the  Nymphs  that  you  can  hear, 

Both  of  the  Elvers  and  the  Forests  green. 

And  of  the  Sea  that  neighbours  to  her  near ; 

AH  with  gay  garlands  goodly  well  beseen. 

And  let  them  also  vrith  them  bring  in  hand 

Another  gay  garland. 

For  my  fair  love,  of  lilies  and  of  roses. 

Bound  true-love  wise,  with  a  blue  silk  ribdnd. 

And  let  them  make  great  store  of  bridal  posies. 

And  let  them  eke  bring  store  of  other  flowers. 

To  deck  the  bridal  bowers. 

And  let  the  ground  where  as  her  foot  shall  tread. 

For  fear  the  stones  her  tender  foot  should  wrong. 

Be  strow'd  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along. 

And  diaper'd  like  the  discolour'd  mead. 

Which  done,  do  at  her  chamber  door  await. 

For  she  will  waken  straight ; 

The  while  do  ye  this  song  unto  her  sing. 

The  woods  shall  to  you  answer,  and  your  echo 

ring. 
Ye  Nymphs  of  Mulla,  which  with  careful  heed 
The  silver  scaly  tronts  do  tend  full  well. 
And  greedy  pikes  which  use  therein  to  feed 
(Those  trouts  and  pikes  all  others  do  excel) ; 
And  ye  likewise,  which  keep  the  rushy  lake. 
Where  none  do  fishes  take ; 
Bind  up  the  locks  the  which  hang  scatter'd 

light. 
And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror  make. 
Behold  your  faces  as  the  crystal  bright, 
That  when  you  come  where  as  my  love  doth  lie. 
No  blemish  she  may  spy. 
And  eke,  ye  lightfoot  maids,  which  keep  the 

door. 
That  on  the  hoary  mountain  used  to  tow'r ; 
And  the  wild  wolves,  which  seek  them  to  de- 
vour, 
1  Torch.  2  Array.  '  Kedbreast. 


With  your  steel  darts  do  ohass  from  coming 

near; 
Be  also  present  here, 
To  help  to  deck  her,  and  to  help  to  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo 

ring. 

Wake  now,  my  love,  awake  ;  for  it  is  time ; 
The  rosy  Mom  long  since  left  Tithon's  bed. 
All  ready  to  her  silver  coach  to  climb  ; 
And  Phosbus  gins  to  show  his  glorious  head. 
Hark !  how  the  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their 

lays,. 

And  carol  of  love's  praise. 
The  merry  lark  her  matins  sings  aloft ; 
The  thrush  replies ;  the  mavis  descant  plays  ; 
The  ouzel  shrills  ;  the  ruddock  '  warbles  soft ;. 
So  goodly  aU  agree,  with  sweet  concent. 
To  this  day's  merriment. 
Ah !  my  dear  love,  why  do  ye  sleep  thus  long. 
When  meeter  were  that  ye  should  now  awake, 
T'  await  the  coming  of  your  joyous  make,^ 
And  hearken  to  the  birds'  love-learned  song. 
The  dewy  leaves  among ! 
For  they  of  joy  and  pleasance  to  you  sing. 
That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their  echo 

ring. 

My  love  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dreams, 
And  her  fair  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 
With  darksome  cloud,  now  show  their  goodly 

beams. 
More  bright  than  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rear. 
Come  now,  ye  damsels,  daughters  of  delight. 
Help  quickly  her  to  dight : 
But  first    come,   ye  fair  Hours,  which   were 

begot 
In  Jove's  sweet  Paradise,  of  Day  and  Night ; 
Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot, 
And  all,  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fair. 
Do  make  and  still  repair  : 
And  ye  three  handmaids  ^  of  the  Cyprian  Queen,, 
The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beauty's  pride. 
Help  to  adorn  my  beautifulest  Ipride  : 
And,  as  ye  her  array,  stiU  throw  between 
Some  graces  to  be  seen ; 
And,  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing. 
The  while  the  woods  shaU  answer,  and  your 

echo  ring. 

Now  is  my  love  aU  ready  forth  to  come : 

Let  all  the  virgins  therefore  well  await ; 

And  ye  fresh  boys,  that  tend  upon  her  groom. 

Prepare  yourselves ;  for  he  is  coming  straight. 

Set  all  your  things  in  seemly  good  array. 

Fit  for  so  joyful  day : 

The  joyful'st  day  that  ever  sun  did  see.' 

Fair  Sun  I  show  forth  thy  favourable  ray. 

And  let  thy  lifeful  heat  not  fervent  be. 

For  fear  of  burning  her  sunshiny  face. 

Her  beauty  to  disgrace. 

O  fairest  Phoebus !  Father  of  the  Muse ! 

If  ever  I  did  honour  thee  aright. 

Or  sing  the  thing  that  might  thy  mind  delight, 

Do  not  thy  servant's  simple  boon  refuse ; 

But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day,  be  mine ; 

Let  all  the  rest  be  thine. 


«  Mate. 


e  The  Graces. 
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Then  I  thy  sov'reign  praises  loud  will  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  shaU  answer,  and  their  echo 

ring. 
Hark !  how  the  minstrels  gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Their  merry  music  that  resounds  from  far. 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  oroud,^ 
That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar. 
But,  most  of  all,  the  damsels  do  delight, 
When  they  their  timbrels  smite, 
And  thereunto  do  dance  and  carol  sweet. 
That  all  the  senses  they  do  ravish  quite ; 
The  whUe  the  boys  run  up  and  down  the  street. 
Crying  aloud  with  strong  confused  noise, 
As  if  it  were  one  voice, 

"  Hymen,  lb  Hjnnen,  Hymen ! "  they  do  shout ; 
That  even  to  the  heaVns  their  shouting  shrill 
Doth  reach,  and  all  the  firmament  doth  fill ; 
To  which  the  people  standing  all  about. 
As  in  approvance,  do  thereto  applaud. 
And  loud  advance  her  laud ; 
And  evermore  they  "  Hymen,  Hymen !  "  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their  echo 

ring. 
Lo !  where  she  comes  along  with  portly  pace, 
like  Phoebe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  East, 
Arising  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race. 
Clad  all  in  white,  that  seems  a  virgin  best. 
So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  ween 
Some  angel  she  had  been. 
Her  long  loose  yellow  locks,  like  golden  vrire. 
Sprinkled   with   pearl,   and   pearUng  flowers 

atween. 
Do  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire  ; 
And,  being  crowned  with  a  garland  green, 
Seem  like  some  maiden  queen. 
Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 
So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 
TTpon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are ; 
JTor  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold. 
But  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  so  loud. 
So  far  from  being  proud. 
If  athless  do  ye  still  loud  her  praises  sing. 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo 

ring. 
Tell  me,  ye  merchants'  daughters,  did  ye  see 
So  fair  a  creature  in  your  town  before ; 
So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she, 
Adom'd  with  beauty's  grace  and  virtue's  store  ? 
Her  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires  shining  bright. 
Her  forehead  ivoiy  white. 
Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the  sun  hath 

rudded,^ 
Her  lips  like  cherries  cha.rming  men  to  bite. 
Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uucrudded,^ 
Her  paps  like  lilies  budded. 
Her  snowy  neck  like  to  a  marble  tower ; 
And  all  her  body  like  a  palace  fair. 
Ascending  up,  with  many  a  stately  stair. 
To  honour's  seat  and  chastity's  sweet  bower. 
Why  stand  ye  stiU,  ye  virgins,  in  amaze, 
Upon  her  so  to  gaze. 
While  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing. 
To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  echo 

ring? 
1  TioUn.  s  Made  ruddy.  3  TJncurdled. 


But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see, — 

The  inward  beauty  of  her  lively  sprite, 

Gamiah'd  with  heav'nly  gifts  of  high  degree,— 

Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that  sightj 

And  stand  astonish'd  like  to  those  which  read  * 

Medusa's  mazef ul "  head. 

There  dwells  sweet  Love,  and  constant  Chastity, 

Unspotted  Faith,  and  comely  Womanhead, 

Regard  of  Honour,,  and  mild  Modesty; 

There  Virtue  reigns  as  queen  in  royal  throne. 

And  giveth  laws  alone. 

The  which  the  base  affections  do  obey. 

And  yield  their  services  unto  her  will ; 

Nor  thought  of  things  uncomely  ever  may 

Thereto  approach,  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ill. 

Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  treasures. 

And  unrevealed  pleasures. 

Then  would  ye  wonder,  and  her  praises  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  should  answer,  and  your 

echo  ring. 
Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love, 
Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in. 
And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove. 
And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim. 
For  to  receive  this  saint  with  honour  due. 
That  cometh  in  to  you. 
With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverence. 
She  cometh  in,  before  th'  Almighty's  view : 
Of  her,  ye  virgins,  learn  obedience. 
When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places. 
To  humble  your  proud  faces : 
Bring  her  up  to  th'  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake, 
The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make ; 
And  let  the  roaring  organs  loudly  play 
The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 
The  while,  with  hollow  throats. 
The  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing. 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo 

ring. 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands. 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks. 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks. 
And  the  pure  snow  vrith  goodly  vermeil  stain, 
Like  crimson  dy'd  in  grain : 
That  ev'u  the  angels,  which  continually 
About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain. 
Forget  their  service,  and  about  her  fly, 
Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair 
The  more  they  on  it  stare. 
But  her  sad  eyes,  still  f  asten'd  on  the  ground, 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 
That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  awry. 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 
Why  blush  ye.  Love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand, 
The  pledge  of  all  our  band ! 
Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  Alleluia  sing  ! 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo 
ring. 

Now  all  is  done :  bring  home  the  bride  again  j 
Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  victory  ; 
Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gain  ; 
With  joyanoe  bring  her  and  with  jollity. 
*  Saw.  5  'Wonderful,  aetounding. 
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Never  had  man  more  joyful  day  than  thia, 
Whom  heaVn  would  heap,  with  bliss. 
Make  feast  therefore  now  all  this  livelong  day ; 
This  day  for  ever  to  me  holy  is. 
Pour  out  the  wine  without  restraint  or  stay, 
Pour  not  by  cups,  but  by  the  belly  full. 
Pour  out  to  all  that  wull,* 
And  sprinkle  all  the  posts  and  walls  with  wine, 
That  they  may  sweat,  and  drunken  be  withal. 
Crown  ye  god  Bacchus  with  a  coronal. 
And  Hymen  also  crown  with  wreaths  of  vine ; 
And  let  the  Graces  dance  unto  the  rest. 
For  they  can  do  it  best : 
The  while  the  maidens  do  their  carol  sing, 
To  which  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo 
ring. 

Bing  ye  the  bells,  ye  young  men  of  the  town, 
And  leave  your  wonted  labours  for  this  day  : 
This  day  is  holy ;  do  ye  write  it  down. 
That  ye  for  ever  it  remember  may. 
I    This  day  the  sun  is  in  his  chiefest  height, 
I    With  Bamaby  the  bright, 
I    From  whence  declining  daily  by  degrees, 
[    He  somewhat  loseth  of  his  heat  and  light, 
I    When  once  the  Crab  behind  his  back  he  sees. 
I    But  for  this  time  it  iU  ordained  was 
)    To  choose  the  longest  day  in  all  the  year. 
And  shortest  night,  when  longest  fitter  were : 
Tet  never  day  so  long,  but  late  would  pass. 
King  ye  the  bells,  to  make  it  wear  away, 
And  bonfires  make  all  day ; 
And  dance  about  them,  and  about  them  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo 
ring. 

Ah !  when  will  this  long  weary  day  have  end. 
And  lend  me  leave  to  come  unto  my  love  1 
How  slowly  do  the  Hours  their  numbers  spend ! 
How  slowly  does  sad  Time  his  feathers  move ! 
Haste  thee,  O  fairest  Planet,  to  thy  home 
Within  the  western  foam ! 
Thy  tired  steeds  long  since  have  need  of  rest. 
Long  though  it  be,  at  last  I  see  it  gloom. 
And  the  bright  Ev'ning  Star,  with  golden  crest, 
Appear  out  of  the  East. 
Fair  child  of  beauty !  glorious  lamp  of  love ! 
That  all  the  host  of  heav'n  in  ranks  dost  lead, 
And  goidest  lovers  through  the  night's  sad  dread. 
How  cheerfully  thou  lookest  from  above. 
And  seem'st  to  laugh  atween  thy  twinkling  light. 
As  joying  in  the  sight 
Of  these  glad  many  which  for  joy  do  sing, 
That  aU  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their  echo 
ring! 

Now  cease,  ye  damsels,  yoxir  delights  forepast ; 
Enough  it  is  that  all  the  day  was  yours : 
Now  day  is  done,  and  night  is  nighing  fast. 
Now  bring  the  bride  into  the  bridal  bow'rs. 
The  night  is  come,  now  soon  her  disarray, 
And  in  her  bed  her  lay ; 
Lay  her  in  lilies  and  in  violets. 
And  silken  curtains  over  her  display, 
And  odour'd  sheets,  and  Arras  coverlets. 


1  WiU. 
s  Hercules. 


See  note  28,  page  261. 


Behold  how  goodly  my  fair  love  does  lie, 
In  proud  humility ! 

Like  unto  Maia,  when  as  Jove  her  took 
In  Tempe,  lying  on  the  flow'^iy  grass, 
'Twixt  sleep  and  wake,  after  she  weary  was 
With  bathing  in  the  Acidalian  brook. 
Now  it  is  night,  ye  damsels  may  be  gone, 
And  leave  my  love  alone ; 
And  leave  likewise  your  former  lay  to  sing : 
The  woods  no  more  shall  answer,  nor  your  echo 
ring. 

Now  welcome.  Night!  thou  night  so  long  ex- 
pected, 
That  long  day's  labour  dost  at  last  defray. 
And  all  my  cares,  which  cruel  Love  collected. 
Hast  summ'd  in  one,  and  cancelled  for  ay : 
Spread  thy  broad  wing  ovor  my  love  and  me, 
That  no  man  may  us  see  ; 
And  in  thy  sable  mantle  us  enwrap, 
From  fear  of  peril  and  foul  horror  fcee. 
Let  no  false  treason  seek  us  to  entrap. 
Nor  any  dread  disquiet  once  annoy 
The  safety  of  our  joy  ; 
But  let  the  night  be  calm  and  quietsome, 
Without  tempestuous  storms  or  sad  affray : 
Like  as  when  Jove  with  fair  Alcmena  lay. 
When  he  begot  the  great  Tirynthian  groom : '' 
Or  like  as  when  he  with  thyself  did  lie, 
And  begot  Majesty. 
And  let  the  maids  and  yoimg  men  cease  to 

sing; 
Nor  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  their  echo 
ring. 

Let  no  lamenting  cries,  nor  doleful  tears. 
Be  heard  all  night  within,  nor  yet  without : 
Nor  let  false  whispers,  breeding  hidden  fears. 
Break  gentle  sleep  with  misconceived  doubt. 
Let  no  deluding  dreams,  nor  dreadful  sights, 
Make  sudden  sad  affrights ; 
Nor  let   house-fires,   nor   lightning's   helpless 

harms. 
Nor  let  the  pouk,'  nor  other  evil  sprites. 
Nor  let  mischievous  witches  with  their  charms, 
Nor  let  hobgoblins,  names  whose  sense  we  see 

not, 
Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not : 
Let  not  the  screech-owl  nor  the  stork  be  heard, 
Nor  the  night-raven,  that  still  deadly  yells ; 
Nor  damned  ghosts,   oall'd   up  with   mighty 

spells. 
Nor  grisly  vultures,  make  us  once  afear'd : 
Nor  let  th'  unpleasant  choir  of  frogs  still  croak- 
ing 
Make  us  to  wish  their  choking. 
Let  none  of  these  their  dreary  accents  sing ; 
Nor  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  their  echo 
ring. 

But  let  still  Silence  true  night-watches  keep. 
That  sacred  Peace  may  in  assurance  reign. 
And  timely  Sleep,  when  it  is  time  to  sleep, 
May  pour  his  limbs  forth  on  your  pleasant 
plain; 

'  Puck,  or  Eobin  Goodfellow,  a  mischievous  night- 
goblin. 
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The  while  a  hundred  little  winged  Loves, 
Like  diverse-feather'd  doves, 
Shall  fly  and  flutter  round  about  the  bed, 
And  in  the  secret  dark,  that  none  reproves. 
Their  pretty  stealths  shall  work,  and  snares 

shall  spread 
To  filch  away  sweet  snatches  of  delight, 
Conceal'd  through  covert  night, 
Te  sons  of  Venus,  play  your  sports  at  will ! 
For  greedy  Pleasure,  careless  of  your  toys. 
Thinks  more  upon  her  Paradise  of  joys, 
Thau  what  ye  do,  albeit  good  or  ill. 
All  night,  therefore,  attend  your  merry  play, 
For  it  will  soon  be  day : 
Now  none  doth  hinder  you,  that  say  or  sing ; 
Nor  will  the  woods  now  answer,  nor  your  eeho 

ring. 

Who  is  the  same,  which  at  my  window  peeps  ? 

Or  whose  is  that  fair  face  that  shines  so  bright? 

Is  it  not  Cynthia,  she  that  never  sleeps, 

But  walks  about  high  heaven  all  the  night  ? 

Oh !  fairest  goddess,  do  thou  not  env^ 

My  love  with  me  to  spy  : 

For  thou  likewise  didst  love,  though  now  un- 

thought. 
And  for  a  fleece  of  wool,  which  privily 
The  Latmian  shepherd  ^  once  unto  thee  brought, 
His  pleasures  with  thee  wrought. 
Therefore  to  us  be  favourable  now ; 
And  since  of  women's  labours  thou  hast  charge. 
And  generation  goodly  dost  enlarge,* 
Incline  thy  will  t'  effect  our  wishful  vow, 
And  the  chaste  womb  inform  with  timely  seed. 
That  may  our  comfort  breed : 
Till  which  we  cease  our  hopeful  hap  to  sing ; 
Nor  let  the  woods  us  answer,  nor  our  echo  ring. 

And  thou,  great  Juno !  which  with  awful  might 
The  laws  of  wedlock  still  dost  patronise ; 
And  the  religion  of  the  faith  first  plight 
With  sacred  rites  hast  taught  to  solemnise  ; 
And  eke  for  comfort  often  called  art 

1  iEndymioD. 
i^s  gee  note  17,  page  37. 


Of  women  in  their  smart ;  2 
Eternally  bind  thou  this  lovely  band, 
And  all  thy  blessings  unto  us  impart. 
And  thou,  glad  Genius !  ^  in  whose  gentle  hand 
The  bridal  bow'r  and  genial  bed  remain. 
Without  blemish  or  stain ;  '^y 

And  the  sweet  pleasures  of  their  love's  delight  1 
With  secret  aid  dost  succour  and  supply,  .  f 

TUl  they  bring  forth  the  fruitful  progen^  ;  i 
Send  us  the  timely  fruit  of  this  same  n^ht.  .  j 
And  thou,  fair  Hebe !  and  thou,  Hymen  free !  ' 
Grant  that  it  may  so  be. 

Till  which  we  cease  your  farther  praise  to  sing ;  \ 
Nor  any  woods  shall  answer,  nor  your  echo  ring,  j 
And  ye,  high  heav'ns,  the  temple  of  the  gods,  J 
In  which  a  thousand  torches  flaniing  bright  \ 
Do  bum,  that  to  us  wretched  earthly  clods  .^ 
In  dreadful  darkness  lend  desired  light ;  ,  ''i 

And  all  ye  Pow'rs  which  in  the  same  remain,  '  I 
More  than  we  men  can  feign  !  ^  '3 

Pour,  out  your  blessing  on  us  plenteously,  ',  '\ 
And  happy  influence  upon  us  rain,  i 

That  we  may  raise  a  large  posterity,  , 

Which. from  the  earth,  which  the^  may  long  [ 


With  lasting  happiness, 
Up  to  your  haughty  palaces  may  mount ; 
And,  for  the  guerdon  of  their  glorious  merit. 
May  heav'nly  tabernacles  there  inherit. 
Of  blessed  saints  for  to  increase  the  count. 
So  let  us  rest,  sweet  love,  in  hope  of  this. 
And  cease  till  then  our  timely  joys  to  sing : 
The  woods  no  more  us  answer,  nor  our  ccho/j 
ring! 

Sbn^  /  modi  in  lieu  of  many  ornaments. 

With  which  my  love  shovld  duly  have  been  deck'i 

Which  cutting  off  through  liasty  accidents. 

Ye  would  not  stay  your  due  time  to  eaypect, 

Butpromis'd  ioth  to  recompense/ 

Be  unto  her  a  goodly  ornament. 

And  for  short  time  an  endless  m/mument  I 

3  See  "  The  Faerie  Queen,"  canto  vi,  book  iii„  page 
42i(hote9).  ■        1  Imagine. 
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IN  announcing  a  N^w  Cheap  Edition  of  the  WokKS  of  Hugh  Miller, 
the  Publisher  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  add  anything  by  way  of  com- 
mendation. The  fame  of  Hugh  'Miller  is  securely  established  throughout  the 
world,  and  his  works,  by  universal  consent,  take  rank  among  the  highest  in 
English  literature.  ^   :■  ■'."':,■,'•-,,  ."' 

To  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes  ot  society  he  appeals  "by  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  his  style,  as  well  as  by  his  remarkable  powers  of  description,  and 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  marvels,  of  nature.  To  the  humbler  classes  and 
the  working  man,  tjie  story  of  hi.s"life^li.imself  originally  a, working  man  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  pushing  his  way  upwai'd  to  the  distinguished  position  y 

which  he  attained — must  possess  a  peculiar  charm,  an4  to  them  his  writings 
cannotfail  to  prove  of  special  value.  /!..;.,  i.',    „ 

At  the  present  time,  the  works  of  Hugh  Miller,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  our 
self-taught  and  self-made  men,  are  peculiarly  suited  to  exercise  a  most  powerful 
influence  in  promoting  the  great  cause  of  the  progress  of  Education;  and  this 
new-  Edition,  while  elegant  enough  to  command  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  the 
rich,  is  cheap  enough  to  be  within, the  reach  of  the  student  and  the  working  man. 

Although  many  of  his  boofe  have  already  attained  an  immense  sale,  notwith- 
standing their  high  price,  the  Publisher  feels  assured  that  they  only  require  to  be 
offered  to  the  general  public  at  a  moderate  rate  to  ensure  for  them  a  very  widely 
increased  circulation. 
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-•This  effort  to  bring  the  works  of  so  Tfistingnished  an  author  within  tiie  reach  of  all  classes 
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'Hugh  Miller's  writings  have  long  passed  t)ie  period  of  criticism)  and  taken  rank  among 
standard  works.  From  the  times  of  the  British  Essayists  and  Oliver  Goldsmith,  no  literary  man 
has  sho*n~a  gre|iter  mastery  of  the  English  laiiguage  than  the  author  of,  TAt  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone. The  size  of  the  page  and  the  letterpress  are  suitable  for  the  library,  while  the  price  is  a 
third  less  than  the  original  edition.'— iJaiTy  A<r»k«a/. 

-  "The  moderate  price  at  which  the  series  is  how  offered,  however,  wilt. enable. thousands  of 
readers  to  acquire  for  themselves  those  volumes  which  they  have  hitherto  only  found  accessible 
by  means  of  the  circulating  library.  From,  the  pure,  manly,  and  instructive  character  of  his 
writings— Wl^ether  social,  moral,  or  scientific— and,  from  the  fascinating  attr^ctipns"  of  his  style, 
we  do  not  know  any  works  better  deserving  of  a  vast  circulation  than  those  of  Hugh  Miller. 
The  edition  is  clearly  printed,  and  altogether  well  got  up.  '—Glasgow  Herald.  -- 

'  '  This  cheap  re-issue  by  Mr.  Nimmo  will  enable  tens  of  thousands  whp  have  yet  only  heard  of 
Hugh  Miller  soon  to  learn  to  appreciate  and  admire  'Wna.'—Beirs  Messenger. 

'This  cheap  edition  of; Hugh  Miller's  works  deserves,  and  will  doubtless  secure,  a  very  Ex- 
tended public  support.  No  one  knew  better  than  Hugh  Miller  how  to  corhbine.  amusement  with 
instrucfion  v  and  all  his-works  exhibit  this  most  important  combination,'— .PkWk  Opinion. 

'The  works  of  Hugh  Miller  cannot  tie  too  widely  known  or  studied;  and  the  publisher 

deserves  our  thanks  for  his  cheap  re-issue  of  them.'— 7"A«  Standard. 

'A  new  cheap  issue  of  Hugh  Miller's  admirable  works  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  who 

desire  to  possess  a  really  valuable  collection  of  books.'— T'Ai'  Observer. 
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"The  most  remarkable  work  of  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  of  the  age.  ...  A  magnifi- 
cent epic,  and  the  Principia  of  Geohgy.'^-B^zitsi^  UTtd Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

III.  ,■-.■■:.' 

Ninth  Edition,.  •<  . 

The  Cruise  of  the   Betsey;  or,  a  Surnmer 

Ramble  among  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  the  Hebrides.  With  Rambles 
of  a  Geologist;  or.  Ten  Thousand'Miles  over  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of 
Scotland.      , 

3ketch-Book  of  Popular  Geology. 

V.  '.ad'''  .: 

Ninth  Edition, 

First   Impressions  of  jEngland   and    its 

PEOPLE.- ;;■.  !■     ,f,,    ,,^., ,-.,     , ;  ,  J,, -,<..,■     _. 

'  This  is  precisely  the -kiiid  of  book  we  should  have  Jooked  for  from  the>l,ul}iqro<;,thf  "bid* 
led  Sandstone."  Straightforward  and  earnest  in  style,  rich  and  varied  in  matter,  tiiese'"'  First 
mpressions  "  will  ^dd  another  laurel  to  the  wreath  which  Mr.  Miller  has  already  won  for  him- 

elf.' — IVestfftitister  Review, ,    \  i\'a  ,,  --i  ''."\'    .'  \ .-. 

L  obeaper  edition  of  'Eirst  Impressions  of  England'  is  also  published, 
bound  in  limp  clothy  piioe  2s.  6d,     ■ 
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HUGH    MILLEE'S    WOEKS. 

CHEAP.  POPULAR    EDITIONS, 
In  crown  870,  oloth  extra,  price  53.  each. 

VI. 
Ninth  Edition, 

Scenes   and   Legends   of   the    North   of 

SCOTLAND;  or,  The  Traditional  History  of  Cromarty. 

*A  very  pleasing  and  interesting  book.  The  style  has  a' purity  an^  elegance  which  renjind 
one  of  lining,  Orof  Irving^snjasteiv  Goldsmith.*--5J*ec/fl^<?r.  t'r';      Tv''^ 

.      ■'"I.  .  -'-■•'  , 

,   Eleventh  Edition, 

The  Old  Red   Sandstone ;   or,   New  Walks 

in  an  Old  Field.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

.'  Iti  Mr,  Miller's  charming  little,  work  will  be  found  a  very  graphic  description  of  the  Old  Red 
Fishes.  I  know  not  a  more  i^cinating  voluijif  on  any  branch  of  British  Geology.' — MantelVs 
Medals  of  Creatwft,  ■-'  '  ■  "' ^  ^   t^|     -    '         \       .     ,- 

*  In  Mr.  Miller  we  have  to  hail  the  accession  to  geological  writers  of  a  man  highly  qualified  to 
advance  the  science.  His  work,  to  a  beginner,  is  worth  a  thousand  didactic  treatises.'— ^i?"  R. 
Murckisott's  Ae^ress  to  ike  Geological  Society,  r 

viiii. 

Fourth  Edition,  ■ 

The  Headship  of  Ghii?ist  and  the  Rights  of 

thje  Christian  People.     With  Preface  by  Peter  Bayne;  A.  M. 

-  ,-  ,.;■  IX.     '       ■"    ' 

■  Tenth  Edition,  '  ' 

Footprints  of  the  Creator;  or,  The  Asterolepis 

of  Stromness.     With  Preface  and  Notes  by  Mrs.  Miller,  and  a  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  by  Professor  Agassiz.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

•  Mr.  MiUer  has  brought  his  subject  to  the  point  at  which  science  in'  its  onward  progress  now 
lands.' — Agassiz.    From  Preface  to  American  Edition  of  tht^  Foot^nis.' 

■  '       .    -  ;    ;X. ,,.    ,,  - 

Third  Edition, 

Tales  and.  Sketches.      Edited,  with  a  Preface, 

by  Mrs.  MiLLEK. 

XI.       -.,,.■ 
'      ■'■!'' •'■rj..;       Third  Edition,     -^■>     '''''>''      ;•_" 

Essays:    Historicat  and  Biographical,  Political  and 

Social,  Literary  and  Scientific. 

t         -'  ■  -'  •■    ■    •  Second  Edition,  '        '    - 

Edinburgh  and  its  Neighbourhood,  Geo- 
logical and  Historical.    With  the  Geology  of  the  Bass  Rock. 

*,*  Hugh  Millars  Works  may  also  be  had  m  complete  sets  of  12 
Volumes,  elegantly  bound  in  imitation  Roxburgh,  gilt  top,  price  £2,,  i2^'> 
or  in  half-calf  extra,  gilt  back,  price  £4,  los. 
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NIMMO^S   CARMINE   GIFT-BOOKS. 


I. 

Small  ^y  leautifiilly  printed  within  red  lines  on  superior  paper,  handsomely  hound 

in  cloth  extra,  bevelled  hoards,  gilt  edges,  price  ^s.  6d,, 

ROSES      AND      HOLLY: 

a  ©ift^JSnoft  for  oil  t^e  gear.    ffl!!Stt|  ©rifltnBl  lUustrattons 
,^     65  eminent  SitigtB. 

*  This  is  reall3r  a  collection  of  art^nd  literary  ^ems-^the  prettiest  boolc^  take  it  all  in  all,  tliat 
we  have  seen  this  season.' — JU-usirfiied  Times,  , 


.Uniform  with  the  above,  price  'Js.  6d., 

PEN    ANt)    PENCIL    PICTURES 
FROM    THE    POETS.        r 

-  KEitfi  ffitoice  JHlttttrattotts  ig-t^f  most  eminent  artists.  ' 

Uniform  with.the above.  Is.  dd.,     -  - .;  ,, 

GEMS     OF;  LITERATURE:      . 

defiant,  Kare,  aitti  Sugjestiiie.    lUusttateB  6f    ^.; 
Distinsttisfieir  Artists. 

-     "  '--'"^    '  ~   "  "•        -         a;,:T:;ajJ 

*  For  really  luxurious  books,  Nimmo's  "  Pen  ^nd  Pencil  Pictures  fropi  the  Poets  "  and  "  Gems 
of  Literature "  may  be  well  recommended.  They  are  luxurious  in-thte'  binding,  in  the  print,  in 
the  engravings,  andin  the  paper.' — Morning  Post, 


Uniform  with  the  above,  price  Is.  6d., 

THE  BOOK  OF  ELEGANT  EXTRACTS. 


N        ^tcrfuselfe  Hlustratei  6g  tfie  most  eminent  Artists..       ,  ,  ;- 

*,This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  Isooks  whiph  we  have  seen  for  SO1&6  tinie;'  and 
is  really  Worthy  of  a  place  on  any  drawing-robhi  tabte;'-4i£^^rtj^.  , Li  ,  ,;j  ..,.•'[' 

■  ■  >•  r  V.     ,r!  -,.  .  ' 

Uniform-with  the  abOVCi price  "JS.  (>d., 

THE      ^OLDEN      GIFT.       - 

a  SSooft  fot  tjie  if^ttng.- .'Piiotoselg  Illnstrat*!!  Wtjt  ^rigiliBl 
-      EnsrabittSf*  on  WooBisj  eminent  ^artists*;         ;.;!; 

',The.e4itor  of  this  ?legant  j|ift-book  has  set  himself  the  task  of  fillfiig  up  the  g&ii  which  un- 
doubtisdly  exists  in  theillustrattons-ibrthe  yoiing  of  thbseilQiifesCof.Eng^Titfeiatlire,  ftir  which 
-at  the  Wter'period'of  life  ,they  find  th(S~gEeatest..pp5si|kje5.jaympnt.  He,  has  been  ably  seoqnded 
by  artist?..whpm  he  has  called  to  his  aid  iri  the  accompli^hmeht  of  this  very  desirable"  wbwc.^  We 
haVe 'thus Ti  book  which,  whill-: it  forms^  sin  acoi^ltebKliiS  tofftit young,  Willi  he'ttJnied'jto  and" 

read  with  pleasure  even  when  they  have  passed  into  the  ser(!  and  yellqi^  leaf  of  age? The 

Examiner.  .  ^  ■.       ,  >   ■  ■ ' ..    iqc:  ^  nji^w 
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Four  Volumes,  or  Four  Yolumes  hound  in  Two,  Roxburgh  Unding,  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  f rice  12s,, 

THE  PEOPLE'S  EDITION  OF 

TYTLER'S  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  most  brilliant  age  of  Scotland  is  fortunate  in  having  found  a  historian  whose  sound  judg-- 
ment  is  accompanied  by  a  graceful  liveUness  of  imaginatfon'  We  venture  to  predict  that  this  book 
will  soon  become,  and  long  remain,  the  standard  History  of  Saotisai.'— Quarterly  Review. 
'  The  want  of  a  complete  History  of  Scotland  has  been  long  felt ;'  and  from  the  spedmen  which 
■  the  volume  before  us  gives  of  the  author's  talents  and  capacity  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  it 
may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  deficiency  will  be  very  ibly  supplied.  The  descriptions  of 
the  battles  are  concise,  but  fuU  of  spirit.  The  events  are  themselves  of  the  most  romantic  kind, 
and  are  detailed  in  a  very  picturesque  and  forcible  stylC'-^Tiwaf. 

■Demy  8va,  claili',  frice  \0s.  td., 

JAMIESON'S    SCOTTISH 
DICTIONARY. 

Abridged  from  the  Dictionary  ..and  Suppleme^jt  (in,  4  vols.  4to)  by  John 
Johnstone.  An  entirely  >Tew  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,' by  John 
LONGMHIR,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Lecturei?  in  King's  College  and  Uni- 
versityi  Aberdeen. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  COPYRIGHT  EDITION  OF 


TALE  S 


WILSON'S 
OF    THE     BORDERS. 


Edited    by    ALEXANDER    LEIQHTON, 
One  of  the  Original  Editors  and  Contributors. 

In  announcing  the  completion  of  the  Copyright  Edition  of  the  Border  Tales, 
the  Publisher  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  say  anything  in  recommendation 
of  a  work  which  has  stood  the  test  pf  a  general  competition,  and  which  has  in- 
.  creased  in  public  fayoiir  with  its  years.  Equally  suited  to  all  classes  of  readers, 
it  has  been  received  with  delight  in  the  school-room,  the  drawing-room,  the  par- 
lour, and  the  village  reading-room.  Maiiy  of  the  Tales  have  been  publicly  read. 
The  high  tone  of  its  morality  renders  it  an  admirable  small  library  for  young 
members  of  thq  family. 

The  new  Copyright  Edition  will. contain  four  additional  Volumes,  now  first 
published,  which  will  complete  the  work.  It  will  be  issued  in  Twenty-four  ■. 
Monthly  Volumes,  price  is.  each,  sewed  in  elegant  wrapper,  commencing  March 
1st,  1869.  But  at  the  same  time  the  entire  work  will  be  kept  on  sale,  so  that  all 
who  desire  to  possess  it — either  complete,  or  any  separate  yolujne  thereof — can 
be  supplied  at  once.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  fohping  an  independent 
collection  of  stories.  The  work  ^may  also' be:had  in  Twelve  Double  Volumes, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.;  each,  or  in  Roxburgh,  gilt  top,  for  libraries, 
etc.,  45,  6d,  each. 

Those  who  already  possess  the  first  twenty  Volumes  are  xecpinrpended  to  com- 
plete their  sets  by  purchasing  the  four  New  Volumes,  the'  last  of  which  wiU  con- 
tain a  Steel  Portrait  of  the  Editor  and  principal  contributor,  Alexander  Leighton, 
with  a  copious  Glossary. 
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In  Two  Vols.,  post  8vo,  ilotk, 
THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF 

FLORA     M'DONALD, 

THE  PRESERVER  OF 

Prince    Charles    Ed"ward    Stuart. 

:  Edited  by  her  Grand-Daughter.  , 

*jj*  These  volumes  contain  some  curious  and  interesting  anecdotes  never  befote 
published  in  connection  with  the  memorable  escape  of  the  Prince,  and  also  an 
authentic  Pirrtrait  of  plora,  -.  _  .        'i 

POPULAR     WORKS 

By   ASCOTT   R.    HOPE. 
Second  aTid  cheaper  Edition,  crown  Sz/s,  cloth  extra,  3J.  bd., 

A    BOOK   ABOUT    DOMINIES: 

BEIl^G  THE  REFLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

*This  is  a  manly,  earnest  bopk^  The  author :describes  in  a  series  .of  essays  the  life  and  work 
of  a  schoobnaster  ;  and  as  he  has  lived  that  life  and  "Sone  that  work  from  delilrerate  choice,  his 
story  is  worth  hearing. '-r-T^  .5]?S^rfa/fflr. '  ...s  ,^;      . 

'  A  Book  about  Dominies  is  an  extremely  clever  and  amusing  series  of  sketches  By  one  who 
describes  himself  as  of  the  profession,  ...  In  a  modest  preface  he  expresses  a'belief  that  such 
a  book  may  be  made  as  amusing  as  mjiny  hovels  in  Mr,  Mudie's  Library.  The  Book  about 
Dominies  is  a  hundred  times  more  amusing  and  interesting -than  nine  out  of  ten  of  such  novels/ , 
■^Morning  Star,  ,       -  .  ,    _,  > 


Third  Edition^  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  price  %s.  6d.f  ■■' 

A     BOOK     ABOUT     BOYS. 

By  ASCOTT  R.  hope, 
Au&or  of  'A  Bodk  about  Dominies,'  etc. 

'This  volume  is  full  of  knowledge,  both  useful  and  entertaining,  iji  the  truest  sense  of  the  words, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  piit  it  down  without  a  feeling  of  personal  kindliness  towards  the  author. 
If  our  readers  think  wp  have  praised  too  much  and  criticised  loo  little,  we  can  only  say,  there  is 
Something  about  the  book  which  disarms  one's  criticpij,  faculty,  and  appeals  to  them  to  judge  for  " 
themselves.  We  should  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  eveiy  parent  and  schoolmaster  in  England.' 
— Saturday  Revievj. -:  .,,,.-    '^^  ;     -  *     '.' ''  ^  ■,,■-;'.       '       ;  .; 

'  This  is  really  a,  delightful  work,  and  one  which  we  hope  will  find  its  Way  into  the  hands  of 
every  parent  and  every  boy  in  the  kingdom.'— 7";S«  Globe.  -,..,.: 

'  We  should  like  to  see  this  book,  together  with  a  new  one,which  We  are  promised,  and  which 
will  be  sure  to  be  worth  reading,  not  only  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  but  on  the  shelves  of 
every  school'  library.' — Educational  Times. 
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Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  3s.  6d., 

FAMILY    PRAYERS 

FOR 

FIVE    WEEKS,    . 

WITH  Prayers  for- Special  Occasions,  and  a  Table  for  Reading  the 
Holy  ScRiPTiTREs  throughout  the  Year. 

By  WILLIAM  WILSON,  Minister  of  Kippen. 

'  This  is  an  excellent  compendium  of  family  prayers.  It  will  be  found  invalu- 
able to  parents  and  heads,  of  faniUies.  n  T^q  prayers  are  shci)rt,'well  expressed,  and 
the  book,  as  a  whole,  does  the  author  great  credit.'— Perti  Advertiser. 

Second  and  Cheq^  Edition,  crown  &io,  cloth  extra,  price  y.  6d., 

Last   Leaves:   Sketches  and  Criticisms. 

By  ALEXANDER. SMITil, 
Author  of  'Life  Drama,'  'Dreamthorpe,'  etc.  etc. 

Edited,' with  a  Memoir,  by  Patrick  Proctor  Alexander,  M.A., 
Author  of  '  Mill  and  Carlyle,'  etc. 


Crozan  8vd,  cloth  extra,  price  Is.  6d., 

THE    GAELIC    TOPOGRAPHY ,  OF 
SCOTLAND, 

AND  WHAT  IT  PROVES,  EXPLAINED; 

With  much  Historical,  Antiquarian,  and  Descriptive  Information. 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  MAP. 

By  JAMES  A.  ROBERTSON,  F.S.A.  Scot., 

■       '^^  LATE  COLONEL  UNATTACHED ;  ,       , 

AUTHOR  OF  'concise  HISTORICAL  PROOFS  ON  THE  HIGHLANDERS/  ETC.  ETC. 

This  Work  will  be  found  a  useful  bgok  of  reference  to  all  Tourists,  Gaelic 
Students,  etc.  etc,:.,;  ..  ' 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  3s., 

TRIUMPH: 

ifa«         The   Christian    more   than   Conqueror. 

-  mil' 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  PHILIP,  M. A.,  Free  St.  John's  Church, 

.-a...  Edinburgh.'^, 

'  Mr.  Philip  is  the  successor  in  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Guthrie  and  Dr.  Hanna,  and 
he  now  follows  them  in  the  press — rather  heavy  metal,  it  must  be  avowed,  to 
cope  with  either  way.  If,  however,  we  are  to  judge  of  Mr.  Philip's  pulpit 
qualifications  from  his  first  attempt  at  book-making,  we  must  set  him  down  as 
a  worthy  successor  of  both  of  his  iminediate  predecessors.' — London  Weekly 
Review. 


lO  BOOKS   PUBLISHED   BY   WILLI4.M   P. :  NIMMO. 


N  I  M  M  O'S 

"'■ . '  1-1 

In  lar^  Demy  %vo,,  with  Steel  Portrait  and  Vignette,  handsomely  / ^i 
bound,  Roxburgh  style,  gilt  tops,  price  5  j.  each.  \ . 

I. 

Shakespeare's  Complete  Works.    With  a 

Biographical  Sketch  by" Mary  Cowden  Clarke,   a  Copious  Glossary,    i". 
aijd  numerous  Illustrations.  ;  ■ 

,  ,  II.  ,  -  . 

Burns's    Complete    Poetical    and    Prose  i 

WORKS.     With  Life  and  Variorum  Nores-;  Illustrated.  | 

,   '     ..  -  '   ■  '      '  III. 

Goldsmith's   Miscellaneous  Works. 
-Lord    Byron's    Poetical   Works.     Illus- 

tratefl  by  eminent  Artists.  '  '• 

Josephus :  The  Whole  Works  of  Flavius 

JOSEPHUS,  the  Jewish  Historian,  ,TransJate,d,  by  Whiston, 

-  --'  -    VI.  ,  .  '  '  I-,.- 

prhe    Arabian     Nights'    Entertainments,  r : 

Translated  from  fie  Arabic.     An  entirely  New  Edition.      ,     ,,.';,  i  . 

,   ,■■-  .      .'        ,,  '     i   .  .,      VII. 

The    Works    of   Jonathan    Swift,    D.D.  i 

Carefully  selected,  with  Life  of  the  Author,  etc. 

■■'''-  •  ^         .;.>.-  VIII.  I 

The  Works  of  Daniel  Defoe.     Carefully  | 

selected  from  the  most  authejiljij;  Sources;  with  Life  of  the  Author.  >        ; 

■■'■■"■  .  -    IX.. 

The  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett.   Carefully 

.S.ele-Gted.frojsn, the  most  authentic  sources,  with  Life,  etq,  , 

The  Canterbury  Tales  and  Faerie  Queen :  i 

With  other  Ppems  of  C^Aups;R  ^4. Spenser.     Edited  for  Popular;  Peru-  j 

sal,  with' current  lUustratiye  and  texplanatory. Notes.    '_        '  '         ; 

The  Works   of  the '"British   Dramatists. 

Carefully  selected  fromAhe  Original .  Editions,  with  copious  Notes,  Bio- 
graphies, and  a  Historical  Introduction,  etc.  etc  Edited  by  J.  S.  Keltie, 
Editor  of  'Defoe's  Works,'  etc, 

*^*  The  above  Works  may  also  be  had  elegantly  bound  in  half-calf 
extra,  gilt  back,  price  ?,s.  each. 
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N  IMMO'S 

Foolscap  8w,  uniformly  hound  in  cloth  extra. 
PEIOE  OME  SHILLDrG  EACH. 


THK  EARTH'S  Crust:'  a  Handy  Outline  of  Geology. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  By  David  Page,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  'Tfext-Books  of  Geology  and  Physical  Gj^o- 
griphy,' etc.  ,     .;  ,.     ,  ;  j 

*  Such  a  work  as  this^Was  much  wanted,— a  work  giving  in  dear  and  intelligible  outline  the 
leading  facts  of  the  science,  without  amplification  or  irksome  details.  It  is  admirable  in  arrange- 
ment, and  clear,  easy,  and,  at  the  same  time,-  forcible  in  style.  It  will  lead,  we  hope,  to  the 
introduction  of,geologyJntG  many  schools  thstt  have  neither  time  nor  room  for  the  study  of  large 
\xva)ase&'~r-The' Museum.  -■':';  .■  "-j ' .'  ■    '  '*i  '•  [ ;' '''  s  ■  .  ~,  'i 

"  "li;"'   '         "  "    ■'  '   ■ 

POULTRY  AS  A  MEAT  SUPPLY:  Being  Hints  to  Hen- 
wives  how'  to  Rear, and  Manage  Poultry  Economically i and  Profitably. 
Fourth  Edition.     By  the  Author  of 'The  Poultry  Kalendar.' 

'  The  author's  excellent  aim  is  to  teach  henwives  how  to  make  the  poultry-yard  a  profitable  as 
well  as  pleasant  pursuit,  and-to  popularize  poultry-;:earing  among  the  rural  population  generally-' 
^TieG^le^      ^  t'      ;"'  '~; "  ',,'■■"  i, 

III.  > 

HO"SRr  TO  BECOME  A  SUCCESSFUL  ENGINEER:   Being 
Hints  to  Youths  intending  to  adopt  the  Profession,     Third  Edition.     By 
pi      Bernard  Stuart,  Engineer. 

*  Parents  and  guardians,  with  youths  under  their  charge  de^tmed  for  the  profession,  ,as  well  as' 
youths  themselves  who  intend  to  adopt  it,  will  do  well  to  study  and-  obey  the  ^lain  ciirriculum  in 
tibis  little  book.  Its  doctrine  will,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  if  practised,  tend  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
profession  with  men  conscious  of  the  heavy-responsibilities  placed  in  their  charge.' — Practical 
Mec&tnic's  yeitrrML  '   ,       ■     '  "ir-,  / 'v  -  •.  '  i^  ,r'  '\v''''T' 

-     -  ir.  "        '   "  ■ 

RATIONAL  Cookery:  Cookery  made  Practical  and 

Economical,  in  connection  with  the  Chemistry  of  Food.  Fifth  Edition. 
By  Hartelaw  Reid.       '  :  f 

VI. 

Domestic  Medicine  :    Plain  and   Brief  Directions 

for  the  Treatment  requisite  before  Advice  can  be  obtained.     Second  Edition. 

By  Offley  Bohun  Shore,  Doctor  of  Medicme  of  the  University  of  Edin-, 

burgh,  'etc.  etc.  etc. 

*This,is  one  of  themedicine  tooks  that  dught  to  be  published.    It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 

Shore,  an  eminent  physician,  and  it  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  Bart., 

one  of  the  Srst  physicians  pf  ^he  age.    We  can  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  heads  of  faniilies 

andto  tiaveUers!.''-^2TS«iS/a>«/&ip.ti  1  :'  "';  <     '"  . 

VII. 

Domestic   Management  :   Hints  on  the  Training 

and  Treatment  of  Children  and  Servants.,    By  Mns.  Charles  Doig. 

VIII. 

FREE-HAND    DrA^WING  s   A   Guide  to  Ornamental, 

Figure,  and  Laiidscape  Drawing.  By  an  Art  StudeNt,  Aiithor  of  '  Orna- 
mental and  Figure  Drawing, '     Profusely  Illustrated.  ,,, 

IX.  ■■-■_,,■      !■ 

THE  Metals  used  in  Construction  :  Iron,  steel, 

.1     Bessemer  Metal,  etc.  etc.    By  Francis  Herbert  Joynson,  ,' Illustrated. 
OTHER   VOLUMES  IN  PREP  AS  A  TION. 
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SECOND    AN,D    CHEAPER    EDITION. 

I  .THE   EDINA  BURNS.       . 

•tJT-  ■;■        ■,--■  '■-  •         '•  -  J  - 

Crown  4to,  beautifully  printed  on  the  finest  toned  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in 
cloti  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence ;  or  in  morocco 
extra.  Twenty-five  Shillings. 

A  HANDSOME  JDRAWING-ROOM  EDITIOif  OR 

THE      POEMS      AND      SONGS 

OF 

ROBERT    BURNS.     , 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED 
yg^;- .,,       ,  .      SCOTTISH  ARTISTS.  :-•-,     'QXTTr  ':  ' 

'         '  The   Examiner. 

'Of  all  the  handsome  reprints  of  the  works  of  "nature's  own"  bard,  this 
"Edina"  edition  of  the  Poems  and  Songs  of  Bums  is  perhaps ■  the  handsonje?^,, 
yet  produced^  BeautifuUy  printed,  and  profusely  illustrated  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Scotch  academicians,  it  forms  a  shrine  worthy  of  the  genius 
■  of  the  "  poet  of  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood."  It  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  Scottish  in  every  respect,-^^rifl'tfer,  publisher,  and  illustrators ;  and  as 
also  we  think  it  should  ;  for  with  whojn  could  it  be  so  much  a  labour  of  love  to 
produce  a  first-rate  edition  as  with  one  ofBurns's  own  countrymen  ?,  and  who 
should  be  better  able  to  illustrate  the  "brown  heath/  and  shaggy  wood"  of 
Scotia's  scenery  than  her  own  sons  ? ' 

jJoDfe     asho.t- 

A  VALUABLE  AND  ATTRACTJ|VE  NEW  Gl^FJ- BOOK. 

Jn  smcfll /[id,  price  lOs.  dd., 

EPISODES    OF    FICTION; 

;  'Uio       • ' .-  OK,         s%n:  -■■■ 

Choice  Stories  from  the  Great  Novelists. 

WITH^BIOGHAPHICAL'JNTRODUCTiONS  AND  NOTES,  &■£. 

This  work  is  profiisely  ,  Illustrated  with  Original  Engravings  by  the  most 
distinguished  Artists.  It  is  beautifully  printed  at  the  Ballantyne  Press 
on  superfine  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  and  gold.  The  Engraving  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Robert  PatERson,  Edinburgh,  who  is  Well  known  for 
the  excellence  of  his  work. 
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NIM  MO'S 


Crown  8w(7,  beautifully  printed  on.  Superfine  Paper,  profusely  illus- 
trated by  Eminent  Artists,  and  richly  bound  in  cloth  and  gold,  and 
gilt  edges,  price  5J.  each.   . 

I. 

Sword  and  Pen;   Or,  Eiaglish  Worthies 

in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.     By  Walter  Clinton. 

II. 

Norrie   Seton;    Or,   Driven  to  Sea.    By 

Mis.  George  Cupples,  Author  of  '  Unexpected  Pleasures,'  etc. 
III.     -      , 

The  Circle  of  the  Year ;  qr.  Studies  of 

Nature  and  Pictures  of  the  Seasons.     By  W.  H.  Davenport  AdAMS. 
IV. 

Food  and  Raiment ;  Or,  The  Treasures  of 

the  Earth  and  their  Uses  to  Man.    By  the  Rev.  John  Montgomery,  M.  A. 

Stories   of  School   Life.     By  Ascott  R. 

Hope. 

VI. 

The  Battle  History  of  Scotland.     Tales 

of  Chivalry  and  Adyenture.     By  Charles  Altked  Maxwell. 

I  J  VII.  ■  ' 

The  Sea  Kings  of  Orkney.     And  other 

Historical  Tales.     By  the  same  A,uthor. 
■     VIII. 

English  and   Scottish  Chivalry.     Tales 

from  Authentic  Chronicles  and  Histories.     By  the  same  Author. 
IX. 

The   Wars ,  of   England    and    Scotland. 

Historical  Tales  of  Bravery  and  Heroism.     By  the  same  Author. 
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Just  Ready,  .     ', ' 

ENTIRELY    NEW    BINDING, 
IN    CLOTH   EXTRA,    GOLD    AND    COLOURS. 

ENTIRELY    NEW   BINDING, 
IN    MOROCCO    EXTRA,    ILLUMINATED. 

NIMMO'S  POPULAR  EDITION  OF 

THE  WORKSjOF^TflE    POETS. 

In  f  cap.  %vo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  ekgatitly  jbound  in  doth  extra,  gold, 
and  colours,  price  3X.  td.  each ;  or  in  morocco  extra,  iiluiHiH(ftfd^, 
price  bs.  bd.  each;  or  morocco  extra,  with  inlaid  ivory  oh  side, 
price  "js.  6d.  each.  Each  Volume-  contditis  a  Memoir,  and  is 
illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  full-page  Illustrations  on  Wood,  from  designs  by  emitient 
Artists. 


Longfellow's  Poetical ¥orks. 


II. 


Scott's  Poetical  Works." 


The  Casquet  of  fiems. 

XIII. 

The  Book  of 
Humorous  Poetry. 

XIV. 

Ballads: 
Scottish  and  English. . ': 

XV. 

The  Complete  ¥orks  of 
Shakespeare.    2  Vols. 

I  XVI.'      ,;•'■"'  "j 

The  iiahian  Nights' 
Entertainments.  '•  2  Vols. 

XVII. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  Holy  Waj.     ^  > 

XVIII. 

Lives  of  the  Biitisli  Poets: 

XIX 

The  Prose  Works^  of 
Rohert  Bums.""  ■ 

%*  This  Series  of  Books,  from  the  very  superior  manner  in  which  it  i^  pro- 
duced, is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  handsomest  edition  of  the  Poets  in  the  market 
Tte  volumes  form  elegant  and  appropriateiPresents  as  School  Prizes  and  Gift- 
Books,  either  in  cloth  or  morocco. 

*  They  are  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  some  of  the  volumes  extending  to  as  many  as  700,  and  even 
goo,  pages,  printed  on  tone4  paper  in  jl, beautifully  dear  type.    Add  to  this,  that  they  are  pro-  ~ 
fusely  illustrated  with  wood  engravings,  ate  elegantljr  'and  tastefully  bound,  and  that  they  are 
published  at  3s.  6d.  each,  and  our  recommendation  of  them  is  corn.-p\&\jt.'—Scots}nan^ 


III. 

Byron's  Poetical  Works. 

IV. 

Moore's  Poetical  Works. 

V. 

Wordsworth's 
Poetical  Works. 

VI. 

Cowpei's,  Poetical  Works. 

VII. 

Milton's  Poetical  Works. 

VIII. 

Thomson's  Poetical  Works. 

IX. 

Beattie  and  Croldsmith's 
Poetical  Works. 

X 

Pope's  Poetical  Works. 

XI. 

Bums's  Poetical  Works. 
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ipoplar  Morhs  Irg  tj^^^tttJ^or  of '  "^mbm  aux  "^ami.' 

Aggregate  sale  of  the  foltawing  popular  works,  157,000  copies. 

I. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  One  Htmdredth  Thousand,  price  3s.  6d., 

HEAVEN      OUR     HOME. 

*Tfae  author  of  the  volume  before  us  endeavours  to  descnbe  what  heaven  is,  as  shown  by  the 
light  of  reason  and  Scripturer?  andiwe  promise  the  readerihaiiy  cl^mingr  ttictiirej  pfTheavenly 
bhss,  founded  upon  undeniable  authority,  and  described  with  the  pen  of  d.  dramatist,'  which  can- 
not fail^Q  ele^^tg^^thq.  ^oul  as  well  as  to  dflight  the  imagination.  ....  Part  Second  proves,  in  a 
manAer -as  l)«auti'ful  as  it  is  convincing,  the  doctrine  oi;  the  RECOGNii'ioN  of  fbiehds  in 
HEAVEN, — a  subject  of  which  the  author  makes'  much,  ititrbduciifig  iiiany  touching'  scenes  6f 
Scripttu^  celebrities  meeting  in  heaven  and  discoursing  of  their  experience  on  earth.    Part  Third 

^^ONSTRATES  THE  INTE^tEST  WH^CH  T/IOSE  IN  HEAVEN  FS^:L  JN  BAItTH,  AND  FR0VE:5,  WITH 
REMARKAbLB  CLEARNESS,  THAT  SUCH  AN  INTEREST  EXISTS  ^NOT  ONtV'WITH  THE  AlHIGHTY 
ANP  AMONG  THE  ANGELS^    BqT,  ALgO   AMONG  TJHE    SPIRITS    OF   DEPARTED    FRIE?fDS.  _   We  Un- 

he^itatihgly  ^ve  our.  opinion  that  this  volume  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  productions  of  a 
religious  character  whicil  has  a£>^&&red  Yor  some  time ;  ajad  we  would  desire  to  see  it  pass  into 
e^ensive  circulation.'— G/it^fBW  Heralds 

A    CHEAP    EDITION    OF   'HEAVEN    OUR    HOME/ 
In  crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  pdce  xs.'6d.,  is  also  published. 

II. 
Crown  8vo,  doth  antique,  Twenty-ninth  Thousand,  price  3s.  6d^, 

MEET      FOR      HEAVEN.' 

'The  author,  in  his  or  her  former  work,  "  Heaven  our  Ilonjp,"  portrayed  a  social  heaven, 

WHERE  SCATTERED  FAMILIES  MEET  AT  LAST   IN   LOVING  INTERCOURSE  AND  IN  POSSESSION   OF 

PERFECT  RKcbGNiTiON,  to  Spend  a  never-ending  eternity  of  peace  and  love.  In  the  present  work 
the  indij^duil  stetq  of  thj  children  of  God  is  attempted  to  be  unfolded,  and  more  especially  the 
state  of  probation  which  is  set  apart  fgr  them  on :  earth  to  fit  and  ^repar&  erring  ijior^ls  fbr,  the 
society  of  the  saints.  .  .  .  .  The  work,  as  a  whole,  displays  an  originalit>r  of  conception,  a  flow 
of  language,  and  a  idloseness  of  reasoning  rarely  found  in  religious  publications.  .  .  .  The  author 
combats  t£e  pleasing  and  genei^lly  accepted  belief,  that  death  will,  effect  an  entire  change 
ON  THE  spiritual  cpNOiTiON  4E.OUR  ^ouLS,  and  that  all  who  enter  into  bliss  will  be  placed  on  - 
a  common  \siA!— Glasgow  Heraldi 

A   CHEAP    EDITION    OFi' MEET    FOR    HEAVEN," 
In  crovm  8vo,  cloth  Wp,  pijce  is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 

--''  -      '  -y'- '■ ' --'-    III. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique^  Twenty-fliBt  Xhonsand,  price  3s.  6d., 

LIFE     i  N     H  E  4  V  E  N. 

There,  Faith  is  changed  into  Sight,  and  Hope  is  passed  into 

BLISSFUL  JFrUITION. 

*  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  whtch  have  been  issued  fittn  ttie^fess 
during  flie  present  generation  ;  jind  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  as  acceptable  to  the  public  as 
the  two  attractive,  volmnes  to  which  it  forms, an  appropriate  and  beautiful  sequel.' — C^ltenham 
Journal. 

A    CHEAP    EDITION    OF    'LIFE    IN    HEAYEN,' 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  price  is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 

IV. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  Seventh  Thousand,  price  3s.  6d., 

CHRIST'S    TRANSFIGURATION; 

Or,  Tabor's  Teachings. 

'The  main  subjects  discussed  in  this  new  work  are,  Christ's  glory  and  eternal  intercourse  with 
hisueople  These  are  developed  with  great  power  of  thought,  and  gr?at  beauty  of  language. 
The  book  is  sure  to  meet  with  as  flattering  a  reception  as  the  author's  former  works.'— rA* 
Newsvian. 

A   CHEAP    EDITION    OF   'CHRIST'S   TRANSFIGURATION,' 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  price  is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 
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New  Series  of  'Choice  Books,  beautifully  printed  on  superfine  paper,  profusely  \ 
Illustrated  with  original  Engravings  by  the  first  Artists,  and  elegantly  boun^^._ 
in  cloth  and  goldi  large  crowniivo,  price  ds.  each,  entitled — "  \  -;  j; 

NIMMO'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.       '' 
I.  ■ 

Almost  Faultless:  A  Story  of  the  Present 

Day.     By  the  Author  of   'A  Book  for  Governesses.' 

f  Before    the    Conquest;    Or,    English 

r  Worthies  in  the  Olden  Time.     By  W.  H.  Daventort  Adams. 


NIMMO'S   UNIVERSAL    GIFT-BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  excellent  Works,  profusely  Illustrated  with  origindt  Engravings  by  the 
first  Artists,  choicely  printed  on  superfine  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth 
and  gold,  crown  Sivo,  price  y.  6d,  each.  "C 

I. 

Eupert  Rochester,   the    Banker's    Son. 

A  Tale.     By  Winifred  Taylor,  Author  of  'Story  of  Two  Lives,'  etc. 

II. 

The    Story   of   Two    Lives;    Or,    The 

Trials  of  Wealth  and    Poverty.      By  Wjnifred    Taylor,   Author,  of 
'  Rupert  Rochester, '  etc. 

III. 

The  Lost  Father;  Or,  Cecilia's  Triumph. 

A  Story  of  ou'r  own  Day.    By  D aryl  Holme. 

IV. 

Christian  Osborne's  Friends.    By  Mrs. 

Harriet  Miller  Davidson,  Author  of  'Isobel Jardine'sHistory,'  anil 
Daughtei'  of  the  late  Hugh  Miller. 

V. 

Tales  of  Old  Enghsh  Life ;  Or,  Pictures 

of  the  Period.    By  William  Francis  Collier,  LL.D.,  Author  of  His- 
,  tory  of  English  Literature,'  etc. 

*^t*  OTHKR  VOLUMES  UNIFORM  IN  PROGRESS. 
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Insmall  crown  %vo,printedon  tonedpafer,  bhundtH  dath  extra,  gilt  edges, 
bevelled  boards,  -with  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel,  price  ^s.  6d.  eaci 
I. 

Wisdom^  Wit,   and  Alle- 
gory. Selectedfrom'TheSpectator. 


Benjamin 

I    Biography. 


Franklin 


The  World's  Way.      Lays 

of  Life  and  Labour. 


TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA. 

The  Life   and   Travels   of 

Mungo  Parle.  With  a  Supplemen- 
tary Chapter,  detailing  the  results 
of  recent  Discovery  in  Africa. 


Wallace,  the  Hero  of  Scot- 
land:  A  Biography.  By  JaMes 
Paterson. 


Epoch  Men,  and  the  Results 

of  their  Lives.    By  Samuel  Neil. 


By  Emi- 


VII. 

The  Mirror  of  Character., 

Selected    from    the   Writings    of 
OvEEBURY,  Earle,  and  Butler. 

vin. 
Men  of  History. 

nent  Writers. 

IX. 

bid  World  Worthies ;  or, 

Classical  Biography.   Selected  from 
PlutarciI's  Lives. 


The  Man  of  Business  con- 
sidered ift  Six  Aspects.  A  Book 
for  Young  Men. 


Women   of   History. 

Eminent  Writers.         1 


By 


The   Improvement  of  the 

Miiid.     By  Isaac  Watts. 


^**  This  elegant  and  useful  Series  of  Books  has  been  ^cially  ,prepared  for  Schopl  and  College-, 
Prizes  '^ti^^ey  arCj  howler,  equsdly  suitatble  for  General  jFresentaRou.  In  selectang^the  works  for/ 
this  Senes,'  the  aim'  ofthe  publisher  has  been  to  produce  books  -of  a  permanent  value,  interesting' 
in  nranner  and  instructive  in  mattep—ibboks  that  youth  will  read  eagerly  and  with  profit,  and 
which  will  be  found  equally  attractive  in  after  life. 


In  small  %vo,printed  on  toiled  paper,  Illustrated,  richly  bound  in  cloth 
and  gold  and  gilt  edges,  ■with  new  and  original  Frontispiece,  printed 
in  colours  by  Kronheim,  price  is.  6d.  each. 

IVi 


1. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Poems  and  Essays.     By  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

II. 
Buhyan's    Pilgrim's   Pro- 
gress. 

III. 
The  Life  and  Adventures 

of  Robinson  Crusoe. 


^SOp'S  Fables,  with  In- 
structive Applications,  By  Dr. 
CROiALL. 

V.    , 

The  History  of  Sandford 

and  -Merton. 

',     ,      .;        VI. 

Evenings    at  Home ;    or, 

The  Juvenile  Budget  opened. 
*^»  The  above  are  very  elegant  and  remarkably  cheap  editions  of  these  old  favourite  Works. 
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NIMMO'S 

Extra  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  Illustrated,  price  2  J,  dd.  eaefi. 


I.  Memprabh  Wars  of 
Scotland. 

■     "      BY 

Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  F,R.S.E., 
Author  of  '  History  of  Scotland,'  etc. 

2.  Seeing  the  World: 

A  TOtma  SAILOWS  OWN  STOET. 

By  Charles  Nordi^off. 

3.  The  Martyr  Missionary : 

FiVJii    TEARS    IN    CHINA. 

By  Rev.  Charles  P.  Bush,  M.A. 

4.  My  New  Home: 

A    WOMAN'S    DIABT. 


5.   Home  Heroines: 

'        TAT.TIB  FOB  QIBIiS. 

By  T.   S.   Arthur, 
Author  of  'Ijfe's,  Crosses.' 

6.   Lessons  from,  WofHen^s 

Lives.    '  - 

By  Sarah  J.  Hale.,  • 

7.  The  Roseville,  Family  r 

AN   HISTORICAL    TALB. 

By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Orr. 
8.  Leahy 

A  TAIE  OP  ANCIENT  PALBSTINB. 

By  Mks.  A.  S.  Orr. 

9.  Champions  of  the  Re-r 
formation. 

THE  STORIES   OP  THEIR  LIVBS. 


NIMMO'S 


CJto0  Sl^xIIiitjg:  ll^toaxb'  §00ks. 

Foolscap  %vo,  Illustrated,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  extra,  bevelled  hoards, 
gilt  hack  and  side,  gilt  edges,  price  2S.  ekchl'  •       ' 


I.  The  Far  North:   • 

By  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  M.D.>;/'  f 

2.  The  Young  Men  of  the 

Bible. 

3.  The  Blade  and  the  Ear : 

A   BOOK  FOB   YOUNG  MEN. 

4.  Monarchs  of  Ocean. 

.5,  Life's  Crosses,  and  How 
to  Meet  them. 

By  T.  S.  Arthur. 


6.  A  Fathers  Legacy  to  his 

Daughters ;  &c. 

7.  Gi^eat.  Men  of  European 
iwxi:         History. 

8.  Mountain  Patriots.  > 

9.  Labours  of ' Love.   .^ 

A  TALlI  FOR  THE  TOUNO. 

10.  Mossdale. 

A  TALB  FOR  THE   TOUNO. 
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Demy  xSmo,  Illustrated,  cloth  extras,  gilt  ett^es,  price  is.  6d.  each. 


The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Poems  and  Essays. 
By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
II. 
,; :;;      -ffisop'S  Fables,  - 

With  Instructive  Applications. 

By  Dr.  Croxall. 

III. 

Banyan's 

Pilgrim's    Progress. 

IV. 

The  Young  Man-of- War's 
Man: 

A  Boy's  Voyage  round  the  World. 
V. 

The  Treasury  of  Anecdote: 


-"m- 


.Moral  and  Religious. 


The  Boy's  Own  Workshop. 

By  Jacob  Abbott. 

VII. 

The  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe.  ' 

VIII. 

The  History,  of  Sandford 
and  Merton. 

IX. 

Evenings  at  Home; 

Or,  The  Juvenile  Biidget  Opened. 
X. 

Unexpected  Pleasures, 

By  M-RS.  George  Cupples, 
Author  of  '  The  Little  Captain,'  etc. 


*^*  The  above  Series  of  elegant  and  useful  books  are  specially  prepared  for  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  young  persons. 

NIMMO'S 

StttttrH^g   St]^00l   J^foartr  §00ks» 

Foolscap  8va,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  Illustrated,  price  is.  6d.  eOch. 


Bible  Blessings. 
By  Rev.  Righari:)  Newton. 


One  Hour  a  Week : 

Fifty-two  Bible  Lessons  for  the  Young. 

IIL 

The  Best  Things. 
By  Rev,  Richard  Newton. 

'       ^       IV. 

Grace  Harvey  and  her 
Cousins. 


Lessons   fl-om   Rose  Hill. 

VI. 

Great  and  Good  Women. 

By  Lydia  li.  Sig6urney. 

VII. 

At  Home  and  Abroad, 

VIII. 

The  Kind  Governess, 

IX.      _  ■    ' 

Christmas  at  the  Beacon. 

A  Tale  for  the  '^oung. 
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Foolscap  ?iVO,  Coloured  Frontispieces,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
Illuminated,  price  is.  each. 


Four    Little    People    and 

'  their  Frifends. 

n. 
Elizabeth;  or,  The  Exiles  of 

Siberia. 

in. 

Paul  and  Virginia.  ' 

IV. 

Little    Threads  :    .Tangle 

Thread,    Golden    Thread,    Silver 
Thread,  •  _  \    ''.  .i  i* 

"■;■"'■■■  V.     . 

Benjamin  Franklin  :  A  Bio- 
graphy for  Boys.   ' 

/     '  ■  VI.      ■ 

Barton  Todd. 


The  Perils  of  Greatness;  or, 

The  Story  of  Alexander  Menzikoif.  : 
"'■     '  '    VIII.  '■■ 

Little  Crowns,  and  How  to 

Win  Them. 

IXv         '  ■'■" 

Great  Riches :   Nelly  Rivers' 

Story.  ,  ■,.  i_ 

X. 

The  Right  Way,  ahd  the 

^        Contrast..  ■  ' 

XI. 

The  Daisy's  First  Winter, 

and  other  Stories, 
xii. 

The  Man  of  the  Mountain. 


tmmns  Sirp^Hitg  Ixtlj^irik  §00ks. 

Demy  i8mp,  Illustrated,  haildsomely-iound  in  cloth,  gilt  side,, 
gilt  edges,  price  6d.  each.  ' 


Pearls  for  Little  People. 

II. 
Great   Lessons    for  -Little 

People.        '  .         '      ' 

III. 

Reason  in  Rhyme :  A  Poetry 

Book  for  the  Young. 
IV. 

-^sop's  Little  Fable  Book. 

V. 

Grapes    from    the    Great 

Vine.  ' 

VI. 

The  Pot  of  Gold. 


Story    Pictures    from   the 

Bible. 

VJII. 

The  Tables  of  Stone  :  Illus; 

tratjons  of  the  Commandments. 

-  IX. 

Ways  of  Doing  Good. 

X.  - 

stories  about  our  Dogs.  By 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

XI. 

The  Red-winged  Goose. 

xii. 

The  Hermit  of  the  Hills. 


gimTOS  J|0HrpmHg  |M;ijmS;k  §00ks. 

The.  above .  Series  of  Books  are  also  kept  in  paper  covers,  elegaittty- 
printed  in  Colours,  price  ^.  each.     '    ' 

'  *»*  The  distinctive  features  of  the  New  Series  of  Sixpenny  .and  One  Shilling 
Juvenile  Books  are:  The  subjects  of  each  Volume  have  been  selected  with  a  due 
regard  to  Instruction  and  Entertainment ;  they  are  well-  printed  on  fine  paper,  in 
a  superior  manner;  the  Shilling  Series  is  Illustrated  with  Frontispieces  printed  in 
Colours;  the  Sixpenny  Series  has  beautiful  Engravings;  and  they  are  elegantly, 
bound. 
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N  I  M  M  O'S       . 

Ju:ap.  8vo,  elegantly  printed  on  superfine  paper, 
and  richly  bound. in  cloth  and  gold  and  gilt  edges,  price  2s.  each. 

■    .:  I.  -.rf 

BOOKS   AND    AUTHORS.     • 

CURIOUS  FACTS  AND  CHARACTERISTIC  SKETCHES. 

LAW   AND    LAWYERS. 

CURIOUS  FACTS  AND  CHARACTERISTIC  SKETCHES. 
III. 

ART   AND    ARTISTS. 

CURIOUS  FACTS  AND  CHARACTERISTIC  SKETCHES. 
IV. 

INVENTION    AND   DISCOVERY. 

CURIOUS  FACTS  AND  CHARACTERISTIC  SKETCHES. 

OMENS   AND   SUPERSTITIONS. 

CURIOUS  FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  SKETCHES. 

CLERGYMEN    AND    DOCTORS. 

CURIOUS  FACTS  AND' CHARACTERISTIC  SKETCHES. 


NIMMO'S 

I  Smo,  finely  printed  on  foned  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  extra, 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  is.  6d.  each. 


AOEOSS  TEE  EHTEE;  Twelve 
Views  of  Heaven.  By  Norman 
MACLEOD,  D.D. ;  R.  W.  Hamil- 
ton, D.D^  ;  Robert  S.CanClish, 
D.D. ;  James  Hamilton,  D.D. ; 
etc.  etc.  etc 

EMBLEMS  OP  jiSTIS  i  or,  mus- 
trations  of  Emmsnuel's,  Character 
and  Work. 

IIL 

LIFE  THOUGHTS  OP  EMDSElifT 
CHRISTIANS. 

IV. 

OOMPOET  FOE  THE  DESPOin)- 
ING. 

THE  OHASTENfflG  OF  LOTE. 

By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  Man- 
chester. 

VL 

THE  CEDAE  OHEISTIAJr.  By 
the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Ctjyler. 


OOUSOLATIOir  FOE  OHEISTIAU 
MOTHERS  BEREAVED  OF 
LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

VIII. 

THE  OEPHM  i  or,  Words  of 
Comfort  for  the  Fatherless  and 
Motherless. 

GLADDEHnrG    STEEAMS  j    or. 

The  Waters  of  the  Sanctuary. 

SPIEIT  OP  thI'  OID  DIVnSIES. 

XI.  -       . 

/JHOIOE  GLEAiriirGS  FEOM 
SACRED  WRITERS. 

XII.  : 

dieeotion  nsf  PEATEE.     By 

Peter  Grant,  D.D.,  Author  of 
'Emblems  of  Jesus,'  etc. 
XIIL 

SGEIPTTTEE  IMAGEEY.  By 
Peter  Grant,  D.D.,  Author  of 
'  Emblems  of  Jesus,'  etc. 
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Demy  8yo,  bound,  price  3s.  6d.,  i^F 

THE  MECHANIC'S  AND  STUDENT'S  G  JIDE 

In  the  Designing  and  Construction  of  General  Machine'  Gearing, 
as  Eccentrics,  Screws,  TootheS  Wheels,  etc.,  and  the  Drawing  of  Rectilineal 
and  Curved  Surfaces:  with  Practical  Rules  and  Details.       -,_\ 

HIusttateB  Wtfr  numerotfe  ©rigittal  SnflraSjmjs. 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  Herbert  Joynson,  Author  of  '  The  Metals  used  in 

Construction.'         .  -     "■'   ~  , 

Englisli  Uechanic.  . 
'  As  a  whole,  the  work  may  be  commended  for  its  general  coiprectness,  brevity, 
neatness,  and  the  way  in  wJUch  it  necessitates  the  drawing  forth  from  the  mental 
stores  the  technical  knowledge  stowed  away  as  a  "foundation."  .i  .  ;  .  We  may 
remark  that  many  London  schools  have  for  some  time  adopted  the  examples  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Joynson's  work  as  exercises  for  youth,  and  that  the  said  youth 
eventually,  find  them,  of  great  use.  Surely  this  is  commendation  indeed,  and.  with 
this  we  close  a  brief  notice  of  a'  very  nicely  got-up  and  creditable  volume.' 

North  Biitish  Daily  Ilail. 
'.  .  .  .  "  The  Medianic's  and  Student's  Guide"  is  a  credit  to  its  author,  and 
a  boon  to  the  engineering  trades  of  the  country. '  1  - 


In  demy  8vb,  richly  bound  in  cloth  and  gold;  price  6s.  6d., 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JAMES  THOMSON. 

Edited  by  CHARLES"  COWDEN  CLARKfi. 

Illustrated  with  choice  Full-page  Engravings  on  Steel,  printed  in 
<;;Av  -1:         .'      Coldurs  by  Kronheim  &  Co. 


I 


THK  CHEAPEST  SCHOOL-BOOKS  PUBLISHED. 

THE   IRISH  NATIONAL   SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


JVipw  and  Improved  Editions,  uniform  foolscap  Svo,  sti^ongly  bound, 
■'   '    and  lettered,   ' '<^'' -'  rrir'     '^',   ,.     .  .- 


First  Book  of  Lessons,  s.  d. 

sewed, or 

Second  do.,  bound,  ..04 
0equel  to  tlie  Second 

Bd6k;^'o.  I,  ....  o  4 
Do.  do.,  .  No.  2,  .  .0  4 
Third  Book  of  Iiessons,  p  8 
Fourth  do.,  ...  ..09 
Si^ple^n^  to.  Fourth 
1^  Bookf  T  *  '  *  *  •  o  10 
Flft^  Bo^  of  Xiessons 

(Boys),  ......  w    9 


s.d. 
Beading  Book  for  Girls,  o  9 
Selections  trora.  the 
British  Poets,  VoL  i.,  i  o 
Do.  do..  Vol.  II.,  .  1  o 
Bngrllsh  Granunar,  .  .04 
First  Arithmetic,  ...04 

Key  to  do., 04 

Arithmetic    in    Tbeoiy 
and  Practice^     .,   .    .0    g 

Key  to  ido., 10 

Book-keeping,  .    .    .    .06 


s.d. 


;  Sey  to  Book-keeping', 
I  A  Compendium  of  Geo- 
graphy,        04 

I  Elements  of  GeotihetTy,  o  4 
!  Mensuration,  .  .  ,  -  .  o  7 
;  Appendix  to  do.,  ...05 
;  SorlptureIjesBOfns(O.T.), 

No.  I., 06 

;  Do.        do..      No.  IT.,    .  o    6 

Do.      (N.T.),    No.  I.,      .06 

I  Do.       do.,     No.  n.,    .  6    6 
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.        /yj  N  I  ^M.  O'S 

jiii  IPoplar  |l«l%kus  Marks, 

SUjTAeLE    FOR    PRESgNTATiON. 


.,,  ,  I. 

Foolscap  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  extra,  antique,  price  2s;  6d., 

CHRISTIAN   COMFORT. 

By  the  Author  of  'EMBLEMS  OF  JESUS.' 

•  There  is  a  fitness  and  adaptability  in  this  book  for  the  purpose  it  seeks  to  accomplish,  which 
will  roost  surely^  secure  for  it  a  wide  and  ^neral  acceptance,  not  only  in  the  hoitte  circlo,  but 
wheiKver  suffering  may  be  found,  whether  mental,  spiritual,  or  physicsu.' — Wcsky^n  Times. 

'■■■   '  II. '^«« 

By  the  same  Author,  uniform  in  style  and  price, 

LIGHT   ON   THE   GRAVE. 

'  This-is  a  book  for  the  moUntef,  and  one  full  o£  consolation.  >  Evtin  a^heathen  poet  could  say, 
"  Non  omnis  mortar;"  and  the  object  of  this  book  is-  to,  shoiv  how  little  of  the  good  man  can 

die,  and  how  thoroughly  the  sdng  of  death,  deprived  of  its  poison,'  may  be  extracted 

The  form  and  elegance  of  the  book,  we  must  add,  make  it  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  gift.'-<— i7(«^ 
Review. 

III. 
Uniform  in  style  and  price, 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  CELESTIAL  CITY, 

AND  GUIDE  TO  THE  INHERITANCE. 

"With  Introduotion  by  the 

Rev.  JOHN  liACFARLANE,  LL.D.,  Clapham,  London. 


NIMMO'S    POCKET    TRE'AStJRIES. 

Miniature  ifo,  choicely  printed  on  the  finest  tofted  paper,  and  beautifully 
bound  in  a  new  style,  cloth,  price  is.  each.  The  Complete  S^  in 
an  elegant  Box,  price  is.  6d. 


k  Treasury  of  TaWe 

Talk. 

II. 

Epigrams  and  Literary 

PoUies. 

III. 

A  Treasury  of  Poetic 

Gems. 

■  'Acharromg  little  Series,  well  edited  and  printed.  More  thoroughly  readable  little  books  it 
would  be  hard  to  find ;  there  is  no  padding  in  them ;  all  is  epigram,  point,  poetry,  or  sound 
common  acrae.'—Puilishers'  Circular. 


The  Table  Talt  of  Samuel 
.-.^Jolmson,  LO. 

V. 

Gleanings  from  tlie 
Comedies  of  Shakespeare. 

VI. 

Beauties  of  the  British 
Dramatists. 
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In  square  8vo,  richly  bound  in  cloth  and  gold,  price  3s., 

THE  LOVES  OF  ROSE  PINK  AND  SKY  BLUE, 

And  other.  Stories  told  to  Children. 

.  By  WILLIAM  FRANCIS   COLLIER,  LL.D.,  v  . 

Author  of  *  Tales  of  Old  English  Life,'  etc.  etq. 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  Original  humorous  Illustrations  on  Wood, 

,*  It  is  a  clever  book  by  a  clever  man.    There  is  a  mind  iff  every  page,  and  the  illustrations 
show  that  the  artist  appreciates  the  humour  of  the  author.' — Dpily  News. 

■*A  fanciful  and  eccentric  title  for  some  very  good  fairy  tales  told  to  the  little  ones/ — The 
'Times.  .  ,  '  '  ' 

*  The  prose  and  verse  stories  in  tKis  veiy  handsome  volume  arc  of  a  healthy  kind,  and  well 
calculatiid  to  compass  the  object  for  which  they  have  been  written,  namely,  the'  amusement  of 
our  young  ix:X&..*-^Thx, Examiner. 
'  '  "  The  Loves  of  Rose  Pink  and  Sky  Blue,  and  other  Stories  told  to  Children,"  by  Dr.  W.  F. 
Collier,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  contributions  to  diis  seasoif  s  literature  which  comes  from  the 
far  north.  It  is  genial  in  its  purpose,  pleasant  in  its  details,  and  natural  in  its  composition.*— 
BelVs  Messenger.  .  '  .  . 

'  "  Rose  Pink  and  Skj^  Blue"  is  a  chilij's  book,  very  funny  in  its  illustrations — this  we  see— 
and  funny,  we  suspect,  in  its  contents ;  for  we  lighted  on  a  ballad  ii>  which  a  most  scientific 
piscator,  standing  op  the  Noi;way  coast,  casts  his  fly  for  whale,  and  hooks  and  lands  several 
.  which  he  rose  on  the  Faroe  Isles,  and  is  at  last  beaten  by  a  Kraken  or  the  Kraken.' — Saturday 
Review, 


Second  Edition,  enlarged,  price  35.,  richly  bound, 

STORY    OF 
THE   KINGS  OF  JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL. 

Written  for  Children. 

By  a.  O.  B. 

Illustrated  "vvith  Full-page  Engravings  and  -^ap, 

*  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  "Story  of  the  Kingsofjudali,'' which  w^ljprove  a  real 
boon  to  children,  who  so  often  ^e  compelled  to  puzzle  theirs  little  brains  over  the  history  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  with  the  vaguest  possible  Jdea  of  what  it  all  means.    This  little  work 

Sives  the  best  and  clearest  accoimt  we  have  ever  seen,  as  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
ren ;  and  the  author  is  evidently  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  training  of  young  minds, 
and  knows  how  to  meet  their  difficulties.' — Churchman's,  Companion.  \ 


Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  6s.,  ' 

THE     NATIONAL     MELODIST: 

Two  liundred  Standard  Songs,  with  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments  for  the 

Pianoforte. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  KIESER. 


Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  3s.  6d.,  ^^ 

THE    SCOTTISH    MELODIST:T 

Forty-eight  Scottish  Songs  and  Ballads,  with  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments 
,  for  the  Piahoforte. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  KIESER. 


